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PART  I. 

Letter  of  Transmittal  and  Report  of  the 
President. 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Sacramento,  September  15,  19] 8. 
Hon.  William  D.  Stephens, 
(rovenior  of  (Jalifontia. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of   ilic 
State  Board  of  Education  including  the  reports  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  reports  of  the  commissioners,  and  the  report 
of  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Salary  Fund  Board. 
Respectfully  sul)mitted. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION, 

By  Edward  Hyatt, 

Seeretarv. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


To  His  Excellency, 
Governor  William  D.  Stephens: 

We  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  review  of  the  activities  of 
the  State  Board  of  Edneation  for  the  past  biennial  period,  together 
with  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  of  education  and  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES  OUTLINED. 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  great  world  war  has  imposed 
unusual  obligations  on  all  who  are  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  state  and  has  developed  remarkable  oppor- 
tunities for  patriotic  service  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils.  It 
has  been  the  sincere  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  its  commissioners  and  other  employees  to  aid  in 
the  organization  and  direction  of  the  war  activities  of  the  schools  and 
to  help  make  them  effective  mediums  for  patriotic  work  such  as  will 
help  "win  the  war." 

The  first  patriotic  literature  issued  by  any  department  of  the  state 
government,  following  the  declaration  of  war  by  America,  was  the  "All 
For  America"  bulletin  sent  out  by  this  board  to  all  teachers  of  the 
state  and  widely  used  in  other  ways  for  quickening  the  public  con- 
science; to  a  realization  of  the  issues  at  stake  and  the  obligations  resting 
on  America.  The  work  inaugurated  in  this  bulletin  has  been  followed 
by  devoting  a  large  part  of  the  space  in  the  Blue  Bulletin,  issued  rpiar- 
terly  by  the  department  of  education,  to  suggestions  and  appeals  for 
food  conservation,  food  production.  Red  Cross  work,  Americanization, 
activity  in  the  sale  of  thrift  stamps  and  other  forms  of  war  work  in 
which  it  is  possible  for  the  schools  to  engage. 

Commissioner  Wood  has  edited  and  sent  out  to  the  high  schools  of 
the  state  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  causes  of  the  war  which  have  made 
a  profound  impression  and  undoubtedly  accomplished  an  important 
work  of  education.  Commissioner  IMcNaught  has  been  responsible  for 
the  preparation  of  another  series  of  war  lessons  for  the  upper  grades 
of  the  elemevitary  schools  which  have  cai-ried  an  illuminating  and  help- 
ful message  to  the  teachci-s,  ohlcr  pu[)ils  and  parents.  Tliese  publica- 
tions have  been  in  great  demand  ])y  patriotit-  organizations  in  the  state 
for  propaganda  woi'k  outside  tlie  schools  and  we  have  been  glad  to  make 
them  available  for  this  hirger  field  of  sei-viee. 

By  co-operation  with  the  National  Security  League  arrangements  were 
made  to  secure  the  services  of  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  San  Jose  Normal 
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School  to  supervise  the  work  of  instruction  in  patriotism  in  the  ele- 
mentarj'  schools ;  and  we  hope  it  may  be  possible  to  enlist  the  services  of 
other  normal  school  instructors  for  this  valuable  form  of  field  work. 

Our  commissioners  have  shown  themselves  genuine  leaders  in  patriot- 
ism and  their  services  have  been  greatly  in  demand  for  various  forms 
of  war  activity. 

Commissioner  McNaught  is  a  member  of  the  national  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  and  was  called  to  Washington  to  con 
suit  with  the  Red  Cross  officials  regarding  the  organization  of  chapters 
in  the  schools  of  this  state.  Her  work  in  this  connection  has  been  ener- 
getic and  tactful  and  has  been  greatly  appreciated  by  the  teachers  and 
Red  Cross  officers. 

Commissioner  Snyder  has  been  rendering  important  service  in  direct- 
ing the  organization  of  classes  for  the  training  of  men  needed  for  ship- 
building and  other  war  industries  and  in  working  out  plans  under 
which  the  shop  plants  of  many  high  schools  of  the  state  are  utilized  in 
the  vacation  period  for  the  industrial  training  of  selected  men  from  the 
cantonments  or  men  sub.ject  to  call  under  the  draft.  This  work  devel- 
oped to  such  proportions  as  to  make  necessary  the  employment  of 
J.  C.  Beswick  as  director  of  educational  war  activities,  under  the  gen- 
eral oversight  of  Dr.  Snyder.  The  school  authorities  have  also  been 
encouraged  to  use  their  domestic  science  ec|uipment  in  food  demonstra- 
tions, especiallj^  in  the  matter  of  Avheat  substitutes. 

The  urgent  need  of  increased  food  production  and  the  opportunity 
for  service  by  pupils  of  the  schools  was  recognized  by  this  board  from 
the  time  America  entered  the  conflict,  and  we  immediately  took  steps 
in  co-operation  with  the  state  university,  to  organize  the  Boys  Work- 
ing Reserve  in  California.  A  strong  committee  of  school  people  was 
appointed  hy  this  board  and  Commissioner  Wood  has  been  the  moving 
spirit  in  directing  the  work  of  this  organization.  The  school  garden 
movement  has  been  encouraged  and  this  has  been  helpful  of  good  results 
in  promoting  the  general  "back  to  the  soil"  campaign.  Of  far  greater 
importance,  however,  has  been  the  work  of  older  boys,  and  to  a  more 
limited  extent  of  girls  also,  in  the  harvest  fields,  orchards  and  canneries. 
During  the  vacation  period  of  1917,  the  high  school  in  one  of  the  smaller 
cities  of  the  state  reported  that  nearly  every  one  of  its  students,  boys 
and  girls,  were  employed  during  the  summer  and  that  they  earned  over 
$40,000.  In  several  schools,  90  per  cent  of  "the  boys  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  girls  were  employed  in  the  cultivation,  harvesting  or 
packing  of  vegetables  or  fruit.  In  view  of  the  shortage  of  farm  labor, 
this  service  has  been  of  tremendous  value  to  the  state,  and  these  young 
people  have  been  serving  the  country  just  as  fully  as  though  thoy  liad 
followed  the  drum  beat  or  served  in  the  trenches. 
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For  tlie  vaention  pni-iod  of  llic  present  year,  tlie  work  of  the  Uoys 
Reserve  has  been  still  more  elt'ectively  ors-aiii/ed  and  the  coiiti'iljiition 
to  the  labor  supply  has  been  of  increased  importance.  Witli  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  girls  have  been  employed  near  tlieir  homes,  but  nuiny 
groups  of  city  boys  have  been  formed  for  work  in  the  country.  They 
have  been  accompanied  by  one  or  more  teachers,  and  the  Y.  JNE.  C.  A. 
has  co-operated  with  fine  spirit  in  the  matter  of  helping  provide  camp 
accommodations  and  furnishing  leaders  of  high  character  to  accompany 
the  boys. 

This  board  was  invested  by  the  legislature  with  tlie  power  of  declar- 
ing school  vacations  in  order  to  facilitate  the  employment  of  school 
pupils  for  emergency  work  in  harvesting  crops,  but,  so  far,  we  have  not 
exercised  this  authority.  Local  adjustments  have  been  made  regarding 
vacations  and  the  length  of  terms,  which  have  helped  meet  conditions 
in  agricultural  communities,  and  these  adjustments  have  been  made 
without  shortening  the  school  j'ear. 

The  most  recent  step  taken  by  the  board  as  a  bit  of  war  service  has 
been  the  organization  of  a  traveling  tractor  school.  Short  courses  will 
be  given  in  all  the  leading  agricultural  counties  of  the  state  which 
should  be  of  the  highest  value  in  extending  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
the  tractor  and  enlarging  the  area  devoted  to  the  production  of  food. 
In  all  of  these  schools  tractors  of  standard  makes  are  used  for  demon- 
strations and  teachers  of  practical  knowledge  give  the  instruction. 

By  enlistment  and  draft  a  large  number  of  young  men  from  the  junior 
colleges  and  the  upper  classes  in  the  high  schools  have  entered  the 
service  of  their  country  and  the  patriotic  ardor  which  inspires  these 
young  men  to  their  sacrifice  should  be  fostered.  There  is  an  added 
temptation,  however,  under  war  conditions  to  leave  school  to  take  up 
lucrative  employment.  This  applies  to  young  w^omen  as  well  as  to 
young  men.  It  has  been  our  policy  to  discourage  this  tendency  and 
to  stress  the  importance  of  holding  just  as  many  of  our  young  people  in 
school  as  possible.  The  problems  of  after  war  conditions  will  demand 
men  and  women  of  adequate  training;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  yield  to 
the  glamour  of  ''easy  money"  when  that  involves  the  sacrifice  of  the 
education  which  is  essential  to  a  well-rounded  development. 

We  have  adopted  as  a  slogan  to  be  used  on  all  printed  matter  sent 
out  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  the  phrase  ''War  Until  Victory."' 
and  we  trust  that  the  psychological  effect  on  the  teachers  of  the  stale 
by  having  this  constantly  before  them  will  be  helpful  in  keeping  them 
"up  to  speed'-'  in  their  war  activities. 

Acting  under  the  authority  conferred  upon  us  by  law  in  the  matte 
of  the  listing  of  high  school  textbooks  and  the  approval  of  courses  of 
study  for  the  high  schools,  we  have  eliminated  the  study  of  German 
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from  the  high  schooLs  of  the  state.  This  step  lias  been  taken  as  a  war 
measure  and  we  feel  that  we  have  been  fully  justified  in  the  internment, 
at  least  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  of  this  "alien  enemy"  language. 
Investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  high  school  texts  in  German 
were  being  used  in  an  insidious  manner  for  purposes  of  German  prop- 
aganda. AVhatever  may  be  the  occasion  for  the  study  of  German  in 
our  public  schools  after  the  war  is  over,  for  literary  or  commercial 
reasons,  it  does  not  seem  either  logical  or  patriotic  at  the  present  time 
to  continue  instruction  in  a  language  that  disseminates  the  ideals  of 
autocracy,  brutality  and  hatred. 

We  have  revised  the  state  series  of  music  books  and  eliminated  all 
German  songs.  This  action  was  taken  after  a  conference  with  the  state 
council  of  defense  and  with  the  specific  approval  of  that  body. 

A  careful  review  has  been  made  by  a  committee  of  the  leading 
teachers  of  history  in  the  state  of  the  high  school  texts  in  history ;  and 
all  that  were  found  tainted  with  the  propaganda  of  German  "kultur" 
have  been  striken  from  the  approved  list  of  texts. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  this  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  world 
when  America  has  solemnly  dedicated  itself  to  the  task  of  destroying 
the  world  menace  of  Prussian  autocracy,  the  people  of  California  are 
in  no  mood  to  permit  the  children  in  our  schools  to  use  any  texts  which 
in  some  form,  subtle  or  avowed,  are  made  the  medium  of  excuses  for 
German  methods  and  glorification  of  German  ideals.    . 

LOYALTY  OF  TEACHERS. 
We  desire  to  pay  a  triljute  to  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the 
teachers  of  California.  They  have  responded  to  the  requests  for  special 
instruction  in  patriotism  and  for  appeals  for  co-operation  in  food  con- 
servation, Red  Cross  work,  Thrift  Stamp  and  Liberty  Loan  campaigns, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  drives  and  other  forms  of  war  activity  with  a  degree  of 
cheerfulness  and  zeal  that  has  been  most  gratifying.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  there  has  not  been  filed  with  the  State  Board  of  Education  a 
single  charge  against  a  teacher,  requesting  the  revocation  of  teaching 
credentials  on  the  ground  of  disloyalty.  We  know  of  only  two  cases 
where  normal  school  credentials  have  been  revoked  for  tliis  cause  and 
there  have  come  to  our  attention  less  than  a  dozen  instances  where 
teachers  have  been  dismissed  because  of  criticisms  regarding  their 
loyalty.  When  we  remember  that  there  are  now  over  18,000  teachers 
employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  this  is  a  record  of  whicli 
California  may  well  be  proud. 

SMITH-HUGHES  LAW. 

The  state  entered  upon  an  interesting  experiiiient  when  the  legislature 
at  the  session  of  1917  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  federal  law,  known 
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as  the  Suiith-llniilu's  .\c1,  t'oi'  the  promotion  of  vocHlioiuil  (Mlucation. 
riuliM-  this  arraiigeniciit  the  state  eo-operates  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment on  a  "fifty-fifty"  basis  in  the  aid  of  education  in  agriculture, 
industrial  sul)jeets  and  domestic  science.  The  administration  of  the 
law  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  this  board  and  the  details  of  the  work 
have  naturally  fallen  under  the  administration  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Vocational  Education.  Commissioner  Snyder  in  his  Inennial  report 
gives  a  most  interesting  review  of  the  operations  of  the  law  and  the 
facts  wliich  he  cites  regarding  increased  interest  in  vocational  training 
on  the  part  of  adults  or  young  people  who  had  dropped  out  of  school, 
constitute  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  plan.  We  have  been 
conservative  in  the  accreditation  of  .schools  for  the  aid  made  possible 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  have  u.sed  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
of  the  biennial  period  only  al)out  half  the  funds  available.  For  the 
past  year  11  schools  have  been  accredited  in  agriculture  and  14  in 
trades,  industries  and  household  economics.  The  law  is,  however,  acting 
as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  vocational  education,  and  for  the  coming 
year,  a  larger  part  of  the  fund  appropriated  will  no  doubt  be  required 
to  compensate  schools  which  have  availed  themselves  of  its  opportunities. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXTBOOK  LAW. 

The  last  session  of  the  legislature  made  a  new  departure  in  the  matter 
of  high  school  textbooks  by  providing  that  they  may  be  furnished  by  the 
high  school  district  free  to  high  school  pupils  up  to  1920,  and  must  be 
so  furnished  after  that  date.  The  law  provided  for  tenders  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  by  the  publishers  guaranteeing  a  uniform  price 
throughout  the  state  and  placed  upon  this  board  the  responsibility  of 
listing  the  texts  which  the  districts  are  authorized  to  purchase.  The 
work  of  review  and  adoption  and  the  execution  of  contracts  with  the 
publishers  proved  a  task  of  no  small  magnitude  and  it  has  been  accom- 
plished under  direction  of  Commissioner  Wood  in  a  highly  efficient 
manner.  The  list  of  authorized  texts  has  been  reduced  from  1196  to 
416.  This  tends  towards  a  reasonable  degree  of  uniformity  while  allow- 
ing latitude  for  the  meeting  of  local  conditions  and  the  development  of 
courses  of  study  which  give  opportunity  for  broad  training.  On  the 
financial  side  the  results  have  been  most  gratifying.  Under  the  system 
of  competitive  bids  and  the  opportunities  for  sale  in  larger  quantities 
which  are  guaranteed  by  the  contracts,  the  publishers  cut  the  prices 
which  have  generally  prevailed  so  that  the  total  estimated  saving  to  the 
parents  of  the  state  will  be  not  less  than  $100,000  per  year.  The  law 
was  recognized  as  an  experiment,  but  the  educational  and  financial 
advantages  which  are  marking  its  administration,  should  commend  to 
the  legislature  the  sound  policy  of  its  continuance. 
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As  the  contracts  expire,  a  careful  review  will  he  made  of  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  texts  in  various  subjects,  as  demonstrated  hy  the  experi- 
ence of  the  high  schools  using  them,  and  we  shall  liope  to  make  further 
reductions  in  the  number  of  the  texts  listed. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  compulsory  physical  education  law  passed  by  the  last  legislature 
has  the  cordial  approval  of  this  board.  Much  was  done  by  the  summer 
schools  of  the  normals  and  universities  during  the  past  summer  to 
improve  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  this  field  of  work,  and  the  per- 
manent work  in  those  institutions  will  be  much  strengthened  the  coming 
year.  The  manual  prepared  by  the  supervisor  of  physical  education  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  and  the  work  of  supervision  will  be 
well  organized  during  the  present  school  year. 

The  law  is  fraught  with  great  possibilities  as  affecting  the  physical 
and  moral  well-being  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  state,  and  it  is  our  aim 
to  administer  it  in  a  sympathetic  and  scientific  manner  that  will  utilize 
all  its  possibilities  for  efficient  manhood  and  womanhood.  If  the  work 
of  this  department  for  the  next  two  years  is  to  be  conducted  on  an  ade- 
quate scale,  a  considerably  larger  appropriation  than  was  made  in  1917 
will  be  necessary. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  TEXTS. 
In  response  to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  23  adopted  by  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature,  a  very  thorough  investigation  has  been 
made  under  the  direction  of  this  board  regarding  the  supplementary 
textbooks  in  use  in  the  various  counties  of  the  state.  A  copy  of  this 
report  is  forwarded  herewith  and  the  same  will  be  submitted  to  the 
legislature.  The  resolution  asked  for  information  and  not  for  sugges- 
tions and  we  have  therefore  undertaken  to  do  nothing  more  than  submit 
the  facts.  Inferences  and  deductions  are  left  to  the  legislative  com- 
mittees. The  report,  however,  does  suggest  that  a  remarkably  rich 
store  of  supplementary  material  is  provided  for  broadening  the 
knowledge  which  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  state 
receive  from  the  regular  textbooks  supplied  free  by  the  state.  Another 
fact  stands  out  prominently,  and  that  is  the  wide  range  of  prices  paid 
for  the  same  books  by  different  districts. 

TEXTBOOK  ADOPTIONS. 

During  the  biennial  period,  elementary  textbooks  in  music  liave  been 
added  to  the  list  of  texts  in  use  in  the  schools  and  new  texts  have  been 
adopted  in  language  and  spelling.  These  adoption.s  have  been  based 
on  very  thorough  and  careful  investigation  by  educational  experts  and 
we  believe  the  new  texts  will  strengthen  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  in 
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llu^  siil)jects  UMiucd.     Iiivcstiualioiis  arc  now  in  pfo^Tcss  on  llic  texts  in. 
civics  and  aritlinietie. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  action  of  the  ley,'islatiire  of  1915  in  giving  the  State  Board  of 
Education  certain  administrative  powers  over  the  normal  schools  of  the 
state  was  viewed  with  apprehension  in  some  quarters,  but  our  conviction 
is  that  the  present  sentiment  throughout  the  state  is  that  a  unified 
administration  and  a  reasonable  standardization  have  tended  to  progress 
and  efficiency.  It  is  at  least  an  interesting  fact  that  tlie  outline  plan 
adopted  by  this  board  for  a  course  of  study  for  normal  students, 
covering  the  high  school  period  as  well  as  the  normal  course,  has  been 
accepted  as  the  standard  in  several  progressive  Eastern  States. 

At  the  annual  conference  between  the  normal  school  presidents  and 
the  state  board  and  its  commissioners  held  in  April  of  this  year,  a 
decidedly  advanced  step  was  taken  in  normal  school  administration. 
With  the  full  consent  and  approval  of  the  normal  school  representatives, 
the  state  board  passed  an  order  to  make  the  normal  courses  in  all  the 
normal  schools  of  the  state  training  teachers  for  regular  elementary 
school  work  three  years  instead  of  two.  This  plan  will  go  into  effect 
with  the  opening  of  the  school  year  1920.  The  result  will  be  a  great 
enrichment  of  the  normal  course,  enlarged  opportunities  for  preparation 
to  meet  the  demands  for  instruction  in  physical  education  and  in  other 
special  subjects,  such  as  music  and  agriculture,  and  more  adequate 
opportunities  for  practice  teaching. 

This  action  will  be  supplemented  by  a  revision  of  the  list  of  accredited 
normal  schools  outside  the  state,  cutting  off  all  those  that  do  not  meet 
the  California  standard  of  a  three  year  course. 

We  are  confident  that  the  result  of  this  step  will  ensure  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  state  a  force  of  teachers  from  the  normal  schools 
whose  training  meets  the  requirements  of  the  most  advanced  educational 
thought. 

LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE. 

Under  provisions  made  by  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  the 
Los  Angeles  office  of  the  state  board  has  been  kept  open  regularly  two 
or  three  days  a  week  and  Mrs.  Barnuni,  vice  president  of  the  board, 
has  been  on  duty  there.  A  systematic  plan  has  been  worked  out  for 
monthly  visits  to  the  office  by  the  commissioners  in  turn,  and  at  the 
time  of  their  visits,  the  president  of  the  board  spends  an  entire  day  at 
the  office.  These  arrangements  have  made  possible  a  large  number  of 
important  conferences  and  hearings  on  educational  matters  attended 
not  only  by  teachers  but  superintendents,  representatives  of  normal 
schools  and  universities  and  others  interested  in  educational  problems. 
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The  cotiveiiieuce  of  this  service  to  the  people  of  southern  California, 
who  are  500  miles  from  thp  capital,  has  l)een  greatly  appreciated. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  COMMISSIONERS. 

AYe  desire  to  express  onr  gratification  regarding  freqnent  expressions 
of  appreciation  and  approval  which  come  to  ns  regarding  the  work  of 
our  commissioners  of  education  and  other  members  of  the  administra- 
tive force  of  the  board.  Commissioner  Wood  was  honored  last  summer 
by  a  position  on  the  summer  school  faculty  of  Columbia  University  and 
he  carried  to  the  students  there  an  inspiring  message  of  the  advance 
of  California  in  the  field  of  education.  Commissioner  Snyder  has  been 
highly  complimented  by  the  federal  authorities  for  his  good  work  in 
shaping  the  plan  for  California's  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act — in  fact,  California's  program  has  been  accepted  as 
the  best  submitted  by  any  state  taking  advantage  of  the  law  and  is  being 
used  as  a  model  by  several  others.  Commissioner  McNaught  has  been 
made  a  member  of  the  highly  important  commission  on  "The  Reorgan- 
ization of  Elementary  Education"  appointed  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  and  her  work  in  the  educational  reviews  and  inspira- 
tional campaigns  conducted  in  'several  counties  of  the  state  has  been 
most  warmly  commended  to  us  by  the  people  of  those  counties.  The 
demand  outside  the  state  for  the  various  bulletins  prepared  by  our  com- 
missioners and  the  words  of  praise  regarding  them  by  educational 
experts  of  national  reputation  has  been  most  gratifying.  The  bulletin 
entitled  "Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  Good  Manners  in  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools."  prepared  by  Commissioner  McNaught,  has  been 
republished  by  the  federal  bureau  of  education  and  given  wide  circula- 
tion in  America  and  other  English  speaking  countries. 

Mr.  Lillard,  director  of  agricultural  education  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act;  Miss  Murchie,  filling  a  similar  position  in  the  domestic 
science  field  under  the  same  law;  Mr.  Beswick,  director  of  war  work 
under  this  act;  Messrs.  Jacobs  and  Galbraith  in  charge  of  the  teacher- 
training  classes  in  vocational  education  provided  for  by  this  law;  Mr. 
Hetherington,  supervisor  of  physical  education,  and  his  assistants,  Miss 
Van  Hagen  and  Mr.  Nash,  are  all  making  good  in  their  responsible  posi- 
tions and  the  state  is  to  be  congratulated  on  securing  their  services. 

The  illness  of  State  Superintendent  Hyatt  for  the  past  year  and  more 
has  put  the  usual  responsibilities  of  secretary  of  the  board  upon  our 
chief  clerk,  C.  S.  Pixley,  and  we  desire  to  testify  to  the  efficient  manner 
in  which  these  added  duties  have  been  performed. 

RETIREMENT  SALARY  LAW. 
The  review  of  the  condition  of  the  retirement  salary  fund  which  has 
been  prepared  by  the  committee  on  investments  of  the  board  appears 
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elsewhoi'i'  and  will  be  foiiiul  of  general  interest.  The  fund  on  interest 
has  grown  within  the  period  of  less  than  five  ycar.s,  since  the  law  went 
into  effect,  until  the  total  approximates  $1,000,000,  all  invested  in  securi- 
ties approved  by  the  State  Controller  and  Board  of  Control  and  including 
Liberty  Bonds.  The  pay  roll  of  annuitants  has  grown  to  over  $250,000 
a  year;  and  while  its  increase  ha.s  not  lieen  as  large  as  anticipated — 
as  many  teachers  who  are  eligible  to  retire,  prefer  to  continue  in  service 
for  several  years  after  completing  the  thirty-year  period  which  makes 
them  eligible  to  retirement — the  amount  now  being  paid  out  annually 
considerably  exceeds  the  contributions  of  the  teachers  and  suggests  the 
wisdom  of  a  careful  experting  of  the  system.  This  work  we  have 
arranged  to  have  done  by  the  actuarial  department  of  the  Pacific 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  -.  and  a  report  will  be  made  to  this 
board  before  the  legislature  meets.  On  the  findings  of  the  experts  who 
are  reviewing  the  system,  we  shall  base  any  suggestions  for  changes  in 
the  law  which  it  seems  important  to  make  at  this  time.  The  limited 
time  in  which  the  law  has  been  in  forcM'  makes  it  impossible  to  reach 
deductions  which  would  be  possible  to  make  after  longer  experience, 
but  we  feel  certain  that  the  review  which  is  being  made  will  be  of  very 
great  value  in  suggesting  changes  that  may  be  necessary  or  desirable 
to  safeguard  the  system  and  ensure  to  the  teachers  of  the  state  who 
retire  in  years  to  come  the  prompt  and  full  payment  of  their  annuities. 

REORGANIZATION  COMMITTEE. 

The  present  war  has  emphasized  the  imperative  importance  of 
efficiency  and  economy.  In  education  as  in  other  lines  of  activity,  we 
are  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of  eliminating  nonessentials  and 
organizing  along  lines  that  will  bring  the  best  results  in  the  present 
crisis.  The  war  has  brought  new  problems  for  the  schools  and  after 
war  conditions  will  force  others  upon  us.  This  situation  was  discussed 
frankly  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  between  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  normal  school  presidents ;  and  as  a  result  of  that  discus- 
sion, we  named  a  committee  of  twenty-one  of  the  leading  educators  of 
the  state,  including  our  commissioners,  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
school  system  of  the  state.  They  all  accepted  and  have  entered  upon 
their  work  with  a  genuine  spirit  of  service.  They  hope  to  make  a 
report  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  before  the  meeting  of  the  legis- 
lature that  will  embody  important  recommendations  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  waste,  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  school  administration 
and  for  organizing  our  courses  of  study  in  a  way  more  adequately  to 
meet  the  problems  of  war  times.  We  believe  these  people  are  under- 
taking a  work  that  is  fraught  with  the  highest  importance  and  full  of 
possibilities  of  improveinent  in   the  school  system   of  the  state.     Owv 
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recommendations  to  the  legislature   regarding  school  legislation   will 
be  largely  based  on  this  report. 

GROWTH  OF  DEPARTMENT. 

When  the  present  State  Board  of  Edncatiou  completed  its  organiza- 
tion in  September,  1913,  the  office  force  consisted  of  the  three  commis- 
sioners of  education,  a  chief  clerk  and  one  stenographer.  There  are 
now  twenty-five  persons  employed  in  the  necessary  work  of  the  board. 
Of  these,  eleven,  including  the  commissioners,  are  filling  responsible 
administrative  or  expert  positions.  Including  the  office  force  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  there  are  thirty-three  peo- 
ple employed  in  the  department  and. fourteen  of  these  are  in  positions 
of  administrative  responsibility. 

It  is  easily  possible  to  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  this  growth  has 
been  deliberately  fostered  in  order  to  ''make  jobs"  for  people  and  that 
here  is  a  ''horrible  example''  of  another  "state  commission"  which 
should  be  greatly  curtailed  or  entirely  abolished  in  the  interest  of 
economy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  development  of  the  depart- 
ment has  been  due  entirely  to  the  natural  growth  of  the  schools  of  the 
state,  to  new  duties  and  responsibilities  which  the  legislature  has  placed 
on  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  to  activities  which  have  been 
made  imperative  by  war  conditions  and  in  many  instances  have  been 
virtually  demanded  by  the  national  government. 

The  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  the  schools  of  the  state  even  during 
the  life  of  the  present  state  board  has  been  phenomenal.  In  1913,  there 
were  58,078  high  school  pupils  enrolled  and  in  1917,  112,684.  In  1913, 
there  were  377,943  elementan'  pupils  enrolled  and  in  1917,  428,384. 

The  retirement  salary  department  has  grown  to  the  point  where  this 
board  is  responsible  in  the  matter  of  investments  alone  for  over 
$1,000,000  and  the  annual  pay  roll  of  annuitants  is  over  $250,000. 

The  legislature  in  the  last  two  sessions  has  created  extensive  machinery 
for  the  operation  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  for  the  promotion  of  voca- 
tional education  and  made  this  board  responsible  for  its  administration. 
It  has  created  a  department  of  physical  education,  under  our  direction. 
It  has  made  the  State  Board  of  Education  responsible  for  all  certifica- 
tion in  special  subjects  (work  formerly  handled  by  the  county  boards 
of  education).  It  has  passed  a  free  high  school  textbook  act,  which 
places  heavy  responsibilities  of  approval  and  contracts  with  publishers 
upon  this  board.  It  has  given  this  board  jurisdiction  over  the  normal 
schools  of  the  state.  We  did  not  seek  these  added  responsibilities,  but 
they  were  placed  upon  us,  largely  by  action  of  the  people  of  the  state  as 
represented  in  the  legislature,  and  machinery  for  their  efficient  perform- 
ance has  been  necessary. 
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ECONOMY  ENFORCED. 

AVe  have  made  a  number  of  important  appointmeuts  during  the  past 
year,  but  these  positions  have  all  been  created  under  specific  legislative 
requirement  or  by  direction  of  the  federal  board  for  vocational  educa- 
tion with  which  avc  co-operate  in  the  administration  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  law  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education.  So  far  as  it  i.s 
possible  for  us  to  control  the  situation  in  this  joint  administration,  we 
have  sought  to  hold  down  expenditures  and.  as  previously  stated,  over 
half  of  the  appropriation  for  the  fir.st  year  has  not  been  expended  and 
goes  back  into  the  state  and  federal  treasuries. 

In  the  choice  of  employees,  efficiency  for  the  particular  work  to  be 
done  has  been  the  only  test  applied ;  and  the  best  expert  advice  possible 
has  been  secured  in  the  choice  of  men  and  women  for  high  administra- 
tive positions.  The  necessity  for  war  economy  has  been  kept  constantly 
in  view;  but  we  have  not  felt  justified  in  curtailing  activities  which  are 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  schools  of  the  state  and  their  efficient 
organization  as  a  part  of  the  great  national  movement  to  "win  the  war." 

Ever  since  you  assumed  the  duties  of  governor,  the  board  has  been 
operating  Avith  five  members  instead  of  seven,  two  vacancies  on  the 
board  not  having  been  filled.  This  has  worked  a  measure  of  economy 
which  has  met  with  your  cordial  approval.  If  this  plan  is  to  be  made 
permanent,  the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  definitely  to  provide  for  a 
board  of  five  members,  with  three  members  as  a  quorum. 

Our  board  now  acts  really  in  four  distinct  capacities :  State  Board  of 
Education,  Teachers'  Retirement  Salary  Fund  Board,  Joint  Normal 
Board,  and  Vocational  Education  Board  (under  federal  authority). 
It  is  inevitable  that  the  time  required  both  in  board  sessions  and  in 
])(^]'sonal  work  between  meetings  is  much  more  extensive  than  was  con- 
templated Avhen  the  board  was  originally  formed. 

It  is  obvious  that  more  complete  co-ordination  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion would  tend  to  economy  and  efficiency.  The  legislature  provided 
for  a  new  State  Board  of  Education  apparently  without  taking  into 
account  its  adjustment  to  the  existing  machinery  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent's office.  This,  however,  is  a  situation  that  can  be  changed  only 
by  legislation  and  we  merely  call  attention  to  the  condition  as  one  that 
may  well  be  considered  by  the  legislature. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
By  E.  P.  Clarke, 
President. 
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REPORT  OF  TEXTBOOK  COMMITTEE. 


To  the  Stale  Board  of  E(lucatio)i: 

In  the  lust  hiennifi]  report  of  the  textbook  committee  of  the  State 
Board  of  EclneatioE.  the  inetliod  of  liidding.  examining,  and  contracting 
for,  textbooks,  and  the  principles  guiding  the  state  l)oard  in  its  decisions, 
were  explained  in  more  or  less  detail.  A  new  policy  was  then  in  the 
making  which  is  now  an  established  procedure.  During  1915-16  the 
l)resent  state  board  made  its  first  adoption  of  textbooks  to  replace  in 
the  California  State  Series,  the  old  readers,  histories,  and  writing  books 
on  which  contracts  then  had  expired.  It  is,  therefore,  not  necessary 
now  to  repeat  what  was  there  explained  in  detail.  The  Avisdom  of  the 
state  hoard  in  placing  its  comi)etitions  beyond  the  danger  of  manipula- 
tion, and  in  standing  for  the  principle  of  book  quality  above  book  price, 
has  been  rewarded  by  an  absence  of  criticism  and  by  a  cordial  reception 
from  the  school  authorities  and  teachers  of  the  state  of  the  new  books. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  texts  selected  by  the  board  in  the 
last  two  biennial  periods.  The  board  is  now  advertising  for  bids  for 
aritlniietics  with  the  intention  of  securing  a  practical  text  from  which 
all  (Icadwood  of  useless  fornuila  or  method  will  have  been  eliminated. 
Altliongh  contracts  have  also  expired  on  advanced  histories  and 
geographies,  the  state  l)oaid  will  uot  atteui])!  to  obtain  new  books  until 
European  conditions  have  become  stal)le  enough  so  that  a  government 
or  a  boundary  established  today  will  not  be  changed  tomorrow.  The 
textbook  contracts  now  in  effect  are  listed  in  the  following  table: 
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Present    Contracts    With    Publishers. 


Royalty 
(per  copy) 


Date  of 
expiration 
of  contract 


American  Book  Company— 

McMaster's  Brief  History  of  the  United  States 

MeOiymonds  &  Jones  Essentials  in  Arithmetic 

McClymonds    &  Jones  Elementary  Arithmetic 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Company- 
Dunn's  Community  and  the  Citizen  (Civies) 

The  Maemillan  Company- 
Chancellor's   Speller   (two   books) 

Tan-   &   McMurry  Introductory  Geography 

Tarr  &  McMurry  Advanced  Geography 

Rand,  McNally  &  Company— 

Holton   Curry  Third  Reader 

Mace's  Beginners'  History 

Row,  Peterson  &  Company — 

Primer    (Reading-Literature   Series) 

Pirst   Reader   (Reading-Literature   Series) __. 

Second  Reader   (Reading-Literature  Seri"s) 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company — 

Fourth  Reader   (Progressive   Series) 

Pifth  Reader  (Progressive  Series) -- 

Guide  Book  to  English  (Book  1) 

Guide  Book  to  English  (Book  2) 

State  of  California — 

Sixth   Reader   (Literature   Readers).--—— - 

Seventh  Reader  (Literature  Readers) 

Eighth  Reader  (Literature  Readers) 

World  Book  Company — 
Primer  of   Hygiene 

Zaner  &  Bloser  Company— 
Zaner  Method  Writing  (eight  books) 

Row,  Peterson  &  Company—  * 

Work  and  Play  with  Language 

Studies  in  Engh'sh  (Book  1) 

Studies  in  English  (Book  2) 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company — 

Progressive  Music  Series  (Book  1) 

Progressive  Music  Series  (Book  2) 

Progressive  Music  Series  (Book  3) 

Teachers'  Manual,  Progressive  Music  Series  (Volume  1). 
Teaehers'  Manual,  Progressive  Music  Series  (Volume  2). 
Teachers'   Manual,  Progressive  Music  Series   (Volume  3). 

State  of  California — 

Speller  (Book  1)* 

Speller  (Book  2)* 

Speller  (Book  3)*- 


15 

Jan.    1,  1918 

09 

July     1,  1918 

0525 

July     1,  I&IS 

.125  Jan.  1 

.025  July  1 

.09  July  1 

.15  July  1 

.0575  July  1, 

.08   I  July  1, 


.018 
.054 


.085 
.005 
.0875 
.09 


July  1 
July  1 
July     1 


July  1 

July  1 

July  1 

July  1 

July  1 

July  1 

July  1 

July  1 


July     1,  1920 


1918 

1911 
1916 
1916 

1921 
1920 

1920 
1920 
1920 

1922 
1922 
1S16 
1916 

1920 
1920 
1920 

n-i ) 


06 

July 

1922 

07 

July 

1922 

OS 

July 

1922 

25 

July 

1922 

25 

July 

1922 

25 

July 

1922 

#Adoptions  made:  contract  not  drawn. 

'■Publishers'  rights  for  California  purchased  outright. 
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TEXTBOOKS   IN    MUSIC. 

Recent  events  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  proved  beyond  doubt 
the  practical  as  well  as  the  cultural  power  of  music.  Indeed,  had  all 
music  been  eliminated  from  the  life  of  our  soldiers  and  our  home- 
dwelling  citizens  during  the  past  year  and  a  half,  it  might  well  be 
Cjuestioned  whether  American  fighting  Avould  have  been  as  effective  or 
American  endurance  and  patriotic  fervor  have  been  as  strong.  Music 
has  done  its  part  in  helping  to  win  the  war ;  it  has  cheered,  strengthened 
and  comforted  our  people  throughout  the  land  and  over  the  seas. 
Music  will  ahA'ays  continue  to  do  its  part  in  life  issues.  We  are,  there- 
fore, especially  gratified  that  our  California  schools  have  been  provided 
with  a  series  of  textbooks  in  music  including  manuals  of  instruction 
for  the  teachers. 

This  achievement  has  not  been  made  easily.  From  the  beginning  the 
path  of  the  State  T3oard  of  Education  in  this  direction  seemed  to  be 
strewn  with  obstacles.  In  1915  bids  having  been  called  for  and  sub- 
mitted, the  board  chose  from  among  the  submitted  texts  the  Progressive 
Music  Series.  Not  until  1917,  however,  could  the  books  be  regularly 
adopted  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  law  did  not  permit  the  jirinting  and 
distributing  of  free  textbooks  in  music. 

Even  after  adoption  they  were  not  immediately  distributed  because 
some  of  the  selections  were  credited  to  Germany,  a  nation  with  whom 
we  were  then  at  war.  The  elimination  of  this  German  creditation  is 
treated  elsewhere  in  this  report.  However,  these  eliminations  fortun- 
ately proved  to  be  no  serious  handicap  to  the  use  of  the  books  and  they 
are  being  distributed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

AYhile  these  various  obstacles  concerning  the  adoption  and  distribu- 
tion of  textbooks  in  music  have  delayed  their  introduction  into  the 
s(?ho()ls,  great  satisfaction  concerning  the  choice  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  has  been  expressed  by  teachers  of  music  from  all  parts  of 
the  state.     No  other  selection  could  have  been  so  well  received. 

Rendering  valuable  service  in  all  the  schools  these  textbooks  in  music 
are  hailed  with  special  delight  by  teachers,  children  and  communities  of 
rural  districts,  hundreds  of  which  have  been  unable  to  have  music  books 
of  any  kind  until  this  provision  was  made. 

LANGUAGE   BOOKS. 

In  July,  1917,  the  State  Board  of  Education  selected  from  books 
submitted  by  five  pu])lishers  the  series  entitled  "Studies  in  English" 
by  Robbins  and  Row.  This  series,  while  not  meeting  every  requirement 
desirable  for  the  California  schools.  \vas  far  superior  to  any  other  books 
sul)mitted.  With  certain  modifications  which  the  publishers  are  mak- 
ing the  books  will  be,  not  only  generally,  but  also  locally,  fitted  for  use. 
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California  .-onditious  of  life  are  uniciu,-  aiul   in   printiii..-  slate  t.-xl 
hooks,  we  are  ever  .ninrH'ul  tlial  these  .-onditioiis.  so  far  as  possible,  ,nnsl, 
be  considered. 

The  series  provides  Looks  foi-  eliildi-en  fioiu  the  third  to  the  ."jo-hth 
grade,  mckisive.  It  ealJs  special  attention  to  and  demonstrates" the 
following  points:  The  experiences  of  children  are  appealed  to,  emphasis 
IS  placed  on  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  expression  (both  oral  and 
written),  good  literature  is  provided,  formal  grammar  is  not  taught  too 
early,  nor  is  the  teachmg  of  too  much  grammar  attemi)ted^  The 
elimination  of  technicalities  of  formal  grammar  gives  time  for  the  link- 
ing of  work  in  English  with  the  life  interests  of  the  child,  thus  making 
school  work  real  and  vital  rather  than  artificial  and  non-ess.'iitial. 

SPELLING  TEXTBOOKS. 

In  1917  the  State  Board  of  Education  ordered  a  revision  of  a  state 
trial  textbook  in  spelling  which  had  been  printed  and  distributed  to 
the  teachers  of  the  state  for  suggestions  and  criticisms. 

Dr.  Grace  Fernald,  director  of  the  psychological  laboratorv  at  the 
Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School,  who  had  made  an  extensive  study  of 
the  problem  of  spelling  for  several  years,  was  chosen  to  make  the  revis- 
ion and  prepare  a  teacher's  manual  to  accompany  the  spelling  books. 
All   the   words  for   the   new  spellers   were  selected   from   carefully 
compiled  lists  of  words  actually  used  by  children  in  their  spontaneous 
\\ritten  work.     Over  a  million  and  a  half  words  were  tabulated  from 
the  compositions  of  California  school  children  and  the  resulting  list 
compared  with  similar  experimental  lists  used  in  other  .states.     Those 
words  occurring  with  a  certain  degree  of  frequencv  were  selected  for 
the  .spellers.     Thus  the  word  lists  for  each  grade  contain  onlv  those 
^^'ords  commonly  used  by  children  of  a  given  age.     In  this  wav  words 
will  be  taught  at  the  particular  time  when  the  children  naturally  desire 
to  use  them  in  their  written  expression,  so  that  daily  use  will'  fix  the 
correct  spelling  of  the  words  studied. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  the  thousand  words 
of  the  Ayres  list  were  incorporated  in  our  books  in  such  a  way  that 
these  words  could  be  easily  identified. 

The  total  list  in   the  grade  spellers   consists  of  2750   words.     The 
spelling  books  will  therefore  be  small  and  comparativelv  inexpensive 
and  children  will  be  spared  the  task  of  learning  to  spell  thousands  of 
words  they  may  never  have  occasion  to  use. 

In  addition  to  the  words  in  the  spelling  book,  directions  are  given  for 
the  development  of  an  individual  word  list  by  each  child.  Beyond  tlu; 
nucleus  of  common  words  children's  vocabularies  will  differ  with  their 
interests.  Children  who  are  properly  taught  will  know  how  to  learn 
new  words  they  wish  to  use  and  in  the  present  plan  uill  be  expected  to 
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develop  a  spelling  book  of  their  own  in  each  grade,  and  to  he  responsible 
for  all  words  they  write,  no  matter  what  the  subject  may  be. 

In  addition  to  the  two  books  for  the  grades  from  the  second  to  the 
seventh,  a  third  book  is  furnished  for  special  subjects.  This  l)ook  is 
designed  particularly  for  the  grades  above  the  seventh.  It  contains 
special  lists  in  geography,  history,  manual  training  and  other  special 
subjects,  and  also  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  words  in  the  earlier 
])ooks. 

Dr.  Fernald  has  written  a  teacher's  manual  which  accompanies  the 
spelling  books  and  sets  forth  clearly  the  principles  underlying  the 
method  of  teaching  spelling — a  method  which  has  been  practically  tested 
out  in  her  laboratory  throughout  a  period  of  years. 

In  these  experiments  over  four  hundred  very  poor  spellers,  including 
elementary  and  high  school  children,  normal  school  students,  teachers 
and  instructors  in  colleges  have  been  taught  to  spell.  Many  hundreds 
of  children  in  schools,  under  the  instruction  of  teachers  using  the 
method,  have  also  demonstrated  its  efficiency. 

We  have  reason  to  lielieve,  therefore,  that  California  in  its  new  series 
of  textbooks  and  teacher's  manual  is  offering  not  only  the  best  material 
available  for  spelling,  Imt  also  the  best  method  in  the  United  States 
for  its  teaching. 

CIVIC   PROBLEM. 

In  the  last  biennial  report  the  textbook  committee  made  certain 
recommendations  concerning  the  adoption  of  a  textbook  in  civics  for 
use  in  the  elementary,  schools.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee,  a  call  for  bids  was  duly  published  and  manuscripts 
and  texts  were  submitted.  After  thorough  investigation  the  board 
decided  to  postpone  all  action  looking  toward  the  adoption  of  a  textbook 
in  civics  until  after  the  close  of  the  war.  This  action  was  taken  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  governmental  machinery  of  our  country  was  chang- 
ing very  rapidly  during  the  war  period. 

The  board  directed  tlie  commissioners  to  prepare  a  series  of  bulletins 
dealing  with  governmental  changes  and  new  duties  of  citizenship  arising 
out  of  war  conditions.  A  series  of  bulletins  edited  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Elementary  Schools  was  known  as  ""War  Citizenship  Lessons  for 
Elementary  Schools."  The  bulletins  were  published  as  a  supplement 
to  the  state  textbook  in  civics  and  were  distributed  to  all  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  state. 

The  Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools  issued  a  series  of  three 
bulletins  entitled  ''The  War  and  America."  Part  I  dealt  with  the 
historical  background  of  the  war.  Part  II  with  problems  of  food,  finance 
and  clothino-.  and  Part  III  with  government  and  schools  in  war  times. 
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These  bulletins  wei'e  pivpared  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Ashb'\-  nl'  Pasjuleiui  lli^li 
Soliool,  in  oo-oi)eration  with  ]\Iiss  Grace  Fishei",  head  of  the  Department 
of  Home  Economies,  of  lliat  school,  and  Mr.  (\  E.  Cartel-,  head  of  tlu^ 
Department  of  Atrrieidtnre.  Over  lOO.OOO  bulletins  \vei-e  distributed. 
These  were  studied  by  praeti<'ally  all  of  the  hig:h  school  students  of 
California  and  used  as  a  l>asis  for  I'eeitation.  The  lessons  have  been 
deemed  so  valuable  that  they  are  now  bein^'  printed  by  a  pu])lishins' 
liouse  to  be  sent  to  pupils  of  other  states. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  lioard  <ontinue  tlie  issuance  of 
such  bulletins  fi'om  time  to  time  so  that  the  work  in  civics  may  l)e 
kept  thorouo'hly  up  to  date. 

FREE   TEXTBOOKS. 

On  acocunt  of  war  conditions  which  atfeeted  both  labor  and  material, 
the  State  Board  of  Education  has  had  to  contend  Mith  constantly 
increasing  cost  and  delay  in  the  publication  of  its  books.  Large  orders 
for  readers  and  music  ])ooks  are  now  held  up  awaiting  manufacturing 
facilities.  The  schools  will  have  to  make  the  best  of  any  shortage  which 
may  occur  by  using  old  or  supplemental  books  until  the  restoration  of 
peace  brings  about  more  normal  conditions.  School  authorities  may 
rest  assured  that  no  unnecessary  delays  will  be  allowed  to  deprive 
them  of  their  required  supply  of  state  textbooks.  No  attempt  will  be 
made  in  this  report  to  compare  past  and  present  costs  because  the  almost 
daily  changes  in  prices  of  materials  w(mld  make  such  a  comparison 
futile.  However,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  war  time  cost  of  i-eprints  of  old 
books  and  the  heavy  drain  which  inevitably  results  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  books,  when  sufficient  (juantities  must  be  manufactured  to 
replace  all  old  ones  in  use,  practically  will  exhaust  the  free  textbook 
fund  and  an  extraordinarily  heavy  appropriation  will  l)e  required  from 
the  legislature  of  1919,  to  maintain  the  system  during  the  next  two- 
year  period.  Heretofore  a  large  l)alance  has  been  carried  over — on 
June  30,  1916,  being  approximately  $350,000 — and  hence  two  years  ago 
the  legislature  was  required  to  appropriate  only  $150,000  to  provide  a 
maximum  fund  of  $500,000.  On  June  30,  1918,  the  balance  was  down 
to  $291,000  and  on  November  1,  1918,  was  reduced  to  $180,000,  while 
orders  then  in  the  State  Printer's  office  would  use  up  this  remainder 
by  June  30,  1919. 

The  textbook  committee,  therefore,  recommends  that  the  legislature 
appropriate  not  less  than  $500,000  for  the  two-year  period  from  July 
1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1921.  The  situation  of  the  fund  may  be  deter- 
mined in  more  detail  from  a  study  of  the  table  of  expense  reproduced 
herewith. 
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Free  Textbooks  Fund. 
Exiiciidiliircii. 


Sixly-cigUtli  Sixty-ninth 

fiscal  year  fiscal  j'ear 


Priutiug-  re-editions $54,333  98  $52,684  12 

Printing  new  editions 29,568  22  28,915  03 

Royalties 37,167  78  33,460  37 

Freight  and  postage   4.369  69  4,242  67 

Salaries    710  00  522  09 

Miscellaneous    69  60  277  20 

$126,219  27  $120,101  48 
Receiiits. 

AiDpropriation   $150,00(3  00 

P>alance ■ $374,679  91  256,325  42 

Sales 7,078  10  5,472  94 

Refunds   786  68  4  80 

Total $382,544  69        $411,803  16 

Less   disbursements   126,219  27  120,101  48 

Balance $256,325  42        $291,701  68 

PRO-GERMANISM    IN    STATE   SERIES   TEXTBOOKS. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  with  which  the  State  Board  of 
Education  has  had  to  deal  during  the  last  year  has  been  the  elimination 
of  German  propaganda  and  influences  from  school  books  used  in  Cali- 
fornia. Discoveries  of  attempts  to  Germanize  school  systems  and  books 
in  certain  parts  of  the  middle  west  and  northwestern  United  States  led 
the  state  board  and  the  commissioners  to  start  an  investigation  in 
California. 

Fortunately  the  German  influences  in  the  state  series  books  were  con- 
fined to  a  few  selections  in  some  of  the  readers  and  to  a  number  of  songs 
from  the  German  in  the  state  series  music  books.  Certain  eliminations 
have  been  made  in  the  readers  based  upon  a  report  from  a  committee  of 
teachers  of  the  Los  Angeles  school  department. 

The  eliminations  in  the  music  books  were  made  by  a  committee  of  the 
state  board  after  a  conference  with  the  State  Counsel  of  Defense  and  the 
following  explanation  was  prepared  and  inserted  in  all  music  books 
which  it  was  found  necessary  to  mutilate : 

Explanation    of    Eliminations. 

In  1915  the  State  Board  of  Education  called  for  bids  on  a  series  of  music 
books  for  free  texts  in  California  public  schools.  The  competition  was  won  by 
the  Progressive  Music  Series,  but  on  account  of  an  ambiguity  in  existing  laws 
relative  to  state  publication  of  free  textbooks,  the  state  board  found  it  advisable 
to  have  the  law  clarified  before  final  adoption  and  printing.  The  necessary 
changes  were  made  by  the  legislature  of  1917,  and  the  state  board  thereupon 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  books  to  Silver,  Burdette  &  Company  and  commenced 
printing  the  series  for  use  in  the  schools  by  the  fall  term  of  1918. 

During  the  period  covered  by  these  transactions,  the  United  States,  which 
was  a  neutral  nation  in  1915  when  the  music  books  were  adopted,  had  become 
a  belligerent  nation  in  1918  when  their  publication  was  finished,  and  songs  in 
the  books  credited  to  German  sources,  which  passed  without  adverse  comment 
in  1915,  had,  with  the  growth  of  patriotic  fervor  on  the  part  of  our  people  and 
our  realization  of  the  spread  of  insidious  German  propaganda,  became  objection- 
able in  1918.  While  in  the  case  of  music,  whose  voice  is  universal,  there  can 
he  no  thought  of  evil,  the  psychological  effect  on  the  children  of  the  appearance 
in  their  music  books  of  several  songs  designated  as  "German  Folk  Songs,"  or 
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s(>n};>!  "From  tlic  (icrninu,"  was  not  cDiisidin-cfl  jrood.  and  (li(>  Stato  Board  of 
Education  was  facod  witli  tlio  jn-olilcm  of  Hliniinutin;;'  sticli  soniis  from  jI.')().(KM) 
liook.s  already  printod.  of  totally  dcslro.xing  this  lar.s;<^  amount  of  iiropcrly.  and 
reprinting  it  properly  exi)nr.u;iti'<l.  'IMie  state  hoard  (h'cided  to  lay  the  malter 
before  the  Slate  Council  of  Defense,  and  after  full  discussion  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  ratifying  the  suggestion  of  tin'  state  board  for  the 
elimination  of  (iermau  credited  songs  : 

"The  executive  committee  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense  Iierehy 
approves  the  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  iu  the  elimination 
from  the  state  music  series  of  textbooks  the  songs  designated  as  (lerman 
Folk   Songs  and   Songs  from   the   German." 

Therefore,  following  out  the  terms  of  agreement  contained  in  the  above  reso- 
lution, the  State  Board  of   Education   has   removed    from  Book songs   on 

the  following  pages  : 

(Here  was  inserted  a  list  of  page  numbers.) 

This  process  has  necessaril.v  eliminated  some  unobjectionable  songs  appearing 
on  opposite  sides  of  leaves  cut  out.  and  has  left  an  occasional  line  or  two  of 
music  on  pages  immediately  folhjwing  those  removed.  Avhich  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  utilize  in  study.  However,  the  books  as  they  are  will  permit  the 
uninterrnpted  teaching  of  graded  music  in  the  public  schools  of  California,  and 
at  as  earl\-  a  date  as  possible  the  State  Board  of  Education  will  substitufe  a  new 
edition. 

PRO-GERMANISM    IN    HISTORIES. 

The  state  board  found  an  astonishing  amount  of  Genuan  material  in 
many  supplemental  school  books,  and  ]iartieularly  vicious  propaganda  in 
several  school  histories. 

In  the  spring  of  1918  the  State  Board  of  Education  ordered  an 
investigation  of  textbooks  in  European  and  American  History  in  use  in 
the  high  schools  of  this  state,  the  aim  being  to  determine  whether  any 
of  such  textbooks  were  objectionable  on  the  ground  of  being  pro-German 
in  tendency  or  on  the  ground  of  containing  matter  likely  to  be  offensive 
to  nations  associated  with  America  iu  tlie  present  war. 

Tnder  authority  conferred  by  the  board,  the  Commissioner  of  Second- 
ary Schools  appointed  the  following  committee  to  make  the  investigation  : 
Professors  E.  D.  Adams  and  A.  B.  Show  of  Stanford  University,  Pro- 
fessors Wm.  A.  Morris  and  E.  I.  McCormac  of  University  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Wm.  John  Cooper,  superintendent  of  schools,  Piedmont.  The 
committee  made  its  report,  containing  certain  specific  criticisms  of  his- 
tory textbooks,  and  publishers  have  lieen  informed  of  these  criticisms 
with  the  request  that  future  editions  be  revised  to  meet  them. 

The  board  struck  from  the  official  list  of  high  school  textbooks  the 
following  texts  :  Botsford,  Brief  History  of  the  World  ;  Mijers,  Medieval 
and  Modern  History;  and  Mijcrs,  General  History.  It  also  struck  from 
the  list  Bohinson's  Medieval  and  jNIodern  Times,  edition  of  1916,  but 
substituted  therefor  Bobinson,  ^Medieval  and  ^lodern  Times,  with  Sup- 
plement, Edition  of  1918.  This  substitution  was  allowed  only  on 
condition  that  certain  speeitic  changes  iu  the  revised  edition  of  1918  he 
made. 

In  addition  the  board  struck  from  the  list  Robinson  and  Beard,  Out- 
lines of  European  History.  Part  II,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
revised  edition   of  sucli   ])ook   would   l)e   listed   only  u])oii   receijit  of  a 
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favorable  report  thereon  from  tlie  eommittee  of  expert  readers.  The 
revised  edition  has  been  diil.y  submitted  and  approved  by  the  expert 
readers  and  is  therefore  availabli^  for  adoption  at  present. 

GERMAN  PROPAGANDA  IN  SUPPLEMENTAL  BOOKS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
3''ear  the  state  commissioners  of  schools  were  instructed  to  enlist  the 
co-operation  of  city  and  county  boards  of  education  in  an  effort  to 
protect  the  children  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state  from  suggestions 
which  might  come  to  them  by  means  of  the  presence  of  articles  of  Ger- 
man significance  and  influence  in  any  books  used  in  the  schools. 

In  accordance  with  that  instruction  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to 
every  county  and  city  board  of  education  asking  that  a  careful  examina- 
tion be  made  of  all  books  used  in  the  schools,  and  that  a  report  of 
findings  be  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  the  end  that  no 
covert  German  influence  might  reach  our  children  through  this  source, 
and  that  we  might  have  one  hundred  ])er  cent  Americanism  in  the 
schools  of  California. 

In  order  that  this  matter  might  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  school 
patrons  as  well  as  school  officials  it  was  suggested  that  publicity  be 
given  in  the  newspapers  to  this  recpiest  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
So  many  are  the  supplementary  books  used  in  the  schools  that  it  will  be 
some  time  before  we  can  hope  to  have  them  all  censored.  So  far  only 
five  books  have  been  reported.  The  fact,  however,  that  our  books  may 
contain  what  might  well  he  designed  as  poisonous  thought  is  now 
clearly  before  the  teaching  body  of  the  state.  That  kind  of  thought 
M'ill  not  be  likely  to  find  place  again  in  boolvs  used  in  California,  for 
every  one  is  now  on  the  alert. 

Another  and  even  more  valuable  lesson  has  been  learned.  It  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter,  written  by  a  California  supervisor  of  teachers,  as 
follows : 

''It  seems  to  me  that  the  vital  lesson  to  learn  is  this:  not  how  bad 
the  Germans  are,  but  how  very  silly  Ave  were  to  be  deceived  by  their 
camouflage  and  to  take  them  at  their  estimate  of  themselves.  Surely 
no  nation  ever  needed  so  much  as  our  own  to  be  educated  along  the  lines 
of  forming  just  estimates  for  themselves  and  also  in  having  some  sort 
of  confidence  in  their  estimates.  *  *  *  I  rather  think,  in  the  future,  we 
shall  demand  somewhat  more  in  the  way  of  evidence  of  genuineness 
before  we  sing  the  praises  of  any  nation  quite  so  loud  as  in  the  case  of 
Germany ! ' ' 

Respectfully  submitted. 

CO]\[MITTEE  ON  TEXTBOOKS. 
Chas.  a.  Whitmore,  Chairman. 
Mrs.  0.  Shepard  Barnum. 
Mrs.  Agnes  Eay. 
Dr.  George  W.  Stone. 
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REPCmr  OF  CO.MMIT'iKE  ON   V^OCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


To  the  Honorable  Staic  Board  of  Educalion : 

At  the  present  writing  the  most  distinctive  movement  in  education 
not  only  in  California  but  throughout  the  United  States  wherever  the 
problems  of  elementary  and  high  school  academic  instruction  are  well 
solved,  is  along  the  line  of  practical,  direct  to  life  education  for  the 
youth  of  high  school  age.  For  some  time  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
break  away  from  the  solid  academic  character  of  secondary  education 
and  while  leaving  ample  opportunity  for  the  10  per  cent  of  students 
who  will  attend  higher  iiLstitutious  of  learning  to  prepare  to  meet 
entrance  requirements,  yet  giving  more  adequate  attention  to  the  needs 
of  the  90  per  cent  of  students  whose  educati(m  nuist  end  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  high  school  course.  This  revolution  is  practically 
completed  in  California  where  nearly  every  high  school  has  its  courses 
in  commercial  and  domestic  arts,  manual  training  and  mechanical  arts, 
agriculture  and  school  gardening. 

Tliis  instruction,  however,  with  very  few  excei)tions.  is  purely  pre- 
vocational,  and  while  of  higher  value  than  nuich  strictly  academic 
instruction  to  the  student  wlio  is  to  l)ecome  an  artisan  upon  completing 
his  high  school  course,  still  falls  far  short  of  providing  the  youth  with 
a  mental  and  manual  ('(|uipnieiit  for  immediately  entering  a  trade  or 
industry  as  a  highly  i)roductive  unit,  nor  do  such  courses  in  any  way 
offer  an  incentive  or  opportunity  for  the  boy  at  work  to  complete  his 
high  school  course,  or  to  take  part-time  instruction  related  to  the  life- 
work  that  he  might  have  undertaken  at  the  end  of  his  grannnar  school 
course. 

The  real  need,  therefore,  was  seen  to  be  an  entirely  new  type  of  educa- 
tion, an  education  so  practical  in  its  nature  and  application  that  it 
would  not  only  lead  to  a  life  work,  but  be  a  valuable  productive  unit 
in  the  line  of  industry  undertaken.  Something  of  this  idea  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  California  legislators  when  they  enacted  the  law  creating 
the  present  lay  State  Board  of  Education,  and  provided  it  with  a 
Commissioner  of  Vocational  Education.  Had  the  legislature  intended 
to  introduce  into  California  only  the  prevocational  type  of  high  school 
instruction,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  create  the  position  of 
vocational  commissioner. 

FEDERAL    AID     UNDER    SMITH- H  UGHES    ACT. 

The  first  years  after  its  organization  in  1913  the  new  state  board  and 
its  vocational  commissioner  entered  upon  a  study  of  the  need  and  oppor- 
tunity in  California  for  this  strictly  practical  type  of  instruction,  and 
the  ground  work  was  laid  for  unaided  state  organization  of  the  work. 
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The  matter  of  expense  proved  an  iinsurmoun table  obstacle  in  1915,  but 
in  1917  the  vocational  connnissioncr  jilaccfl  a  soi'ics  of  bills  before  the 
legislature  to  make  effective  a  pbm  for  local  and  .state  co-operation. 
Before  it  became  necessary  to  press  these  measures.  Congress  passed 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  providing  for  federal  and  state  aid  for  voca- 
tional education,  and  the  legislature  adopted  the  federal  plan,  matching 
$1  for  $1  of  the  funds  allotted  for  California.  The  Smith-Hughes  Act 
was  a  part  of  President  Wilson's  industrial  preparedness  plans  ante- 
dating the  declaration  of  Avar,  and  plainly  showed  the  value  which 
national  leaders  placed  on  this  type  of  education,  wliich  provides  for 
the  training  of  teachers  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  trade  and 
industrial  subjects,  for  financially  aiding  vocational  agricultural,  trade 
and  industrial  courses  when  organized  by  the  public  secondary  schools 
of  the  state,  and  approved  as  being  of  that  practical  type  required  under 
the  terms  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

The  wonderful  work  that  has  been  accomplished  in  a  little  over  a  year 
under  the  new  conditions  is  explained  in  detail  in  the  biennial  report  of 
Dr.  E.  R.  Snj'cler,  State  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Education,  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  which  is  made  a  part  of  the  biennial  report 
of  the  state  board  to  the  Governor.  In  the  first  year  about  half  of  the 
federal  and  state  funds  were  unexpended  and  returned  because  of 
unavoidable  delay  in  getting  such  a  comprehensive  and  revolutionary 
type  of  work  started,  and  because  many  of  the  courses  offered  by  schools 
fell  below  the  standard  of  practicability  required.  The  plan  of  opera- 
tions adopted  for  California  by  the  state  board,  acting  under  advice  of 
the  vocational  commissioner,  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  and  was  accepted  with  very  few 
changes  from  the  original  draft  prepared  by  Dr.  Snyder.  In  fact  the 
California  plan  has  been  used  as  a  type  for  many  AVestern  states  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  agents  of  the  federal  board.  The  report  of  the  com- 
missioner above  referred  to  has  gone  into  detail  as  to  the  types  of  work, 
where  instituted  and  under  whose  direction,  and  concludes  with  certain 
recommendations  for  future  development. 

STATE  SUPERVISOR  OF  TRADE  AND   INDUSTRIAL  SUBJECTS. 

Owing  to  our  nation  being  in  a  state  of  war,  peculiar  emphasis  was 
placed  on  emergency  war  work.  The  demand  for  this  class  of  instruc- 
tion became  so  great  that  with  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the 
State  Board  of  Control  and  the  Controller  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  employment  of  a  State  Director  of  Emergency  Vocational  Education 
War  Work  and  for  the  financial  assistance  of  schools  instituting  this 
type  of  work  needed  by  the  government.  The  value  of  this  direct  super- 
vision by  a  state  official  has  been  so  greatly  emphasized  by  the  success 
of  this  vocational  education  war  work,  that  it  is  the  firm  opinion  of  tlie 
vocational  committee  and  the  vocational  commissioner  that  the  position 
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of  State  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education  should  be  created  by  law  so 
that  upon  termination  of  vocational  education  war  work,  the  present 
director  could  be  shifted  to  supervision  and  encouragement  of  voca- 
tional work  in  trades  and  industries.  The  Federal  law  provided  such  a 
position  in  relation  to  agrieultui'e  but  neulected  to  do  so  in  relation  to 
trade  and  industry.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  defect  will  be  remedied 
immediately  by  a  federal  fimendment,  and  therefore  it  is  imperative  that 
it  be  accomjjlished  by  the  state.  Only  through  the  personal  supervision 
of  such  an  official  may  we  be  sure  tliat  the  instruction  offered  in  tlu- 
stcite  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  will  be  strictly  vocational,  and  any 
other  kind  will  occasion  loss  of  state  and  federal  funds. 

The  vocational  committee  concurs  heartily  in  the  recommendation  of 
the  State  Vocational  Commissioner  relative  to  the  value  of  part-time 
instruction  and  the  need  for  making  such  instruction  compulsory  for  all 
individuals  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age  not  in  regular  attendance  upon 
a  full-time  day  school,  or  private  school  of  equal  standard. 

Although  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  provides  federal  and  state  aid  for 
part-time  general  continuation  classes  for  persons  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  eighteen  years,  not  a  single  school  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  establish  them,  and  the  fundamental  difficulty  is 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  compulsory  attendance  law  which  reaches 
youths  over  the  grammar  school  age.  Through  a  system  of  compulsory 
registration  and  attendance  this  fault  could  be  remedied,  and  incal- 
culable benefit  would  accrue  to  the  individuals  and  the  state  through 
the  further  education  of  youths  now  in  industry,  along  lines  articu- 
lating with  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Many  young  people 
will  be  rescued  from  blind-alley  employment,  and  set  upon  a  road  to 
achieve  a  higher  and  more  productive  industrial  status,  a  better  and 
happier  existence,  and  a  more  useful  and  intelligent  position  in   our 

social  structure. 

MUSIC   AND   ART. 

Our  experience  with  music  and  art  in  the  schools,  and  in  the  certifica- 
tion of  teachers  of  these  subjects,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  they  will 
not  l)e  taught  to  best  advantage  until  the  state  places  special  emphasis 
upon  them  by  creating  in  the  department  of  education  positions  of 
state  supervisors  of  music  and  of  art,  as  we  now  have  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  state  supervisors  of  home  economics, 
agriculture  and  trade  and  industrial  sul)jects.  The  large  cities  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  proper  handling  of  music  and  art  by 
])roviding  supervisors  of  these  subjects,  but  the  vast  numbers  of  rural 
schools  and  small  cities  arc  without  supei'vision  and  for  that  reason  the 
teacliing  of  tliese  subjects  is  generally  desultory  and  i)ointing  nowhere, 
gets  nowhere,  with  a  practical  and  intellectual  loss  to  the  child,  and  a^ 
industrial  and  financial  loss  to  the  state. 
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The  idea  that  music  and  art  are  largely  cultural  or  parlor  subjects  is 
fading  before  a  better  understanding  of  their  application  to  the  prob- 
lems of  life.  No  one  will  deny  the  high  importance  of  music  as  a  factor 
in  promoting  character  and  morale  in  a  people  second,  perhaps,  only  to 
faith  in  immortal  life  and  a  benevolent  Deity.  While  many  people  put 
their  love  and  knowledge  of  music  to  a  practical  use,  all  of  us  can  put 
music  to  a  spiritual  use  and  find  it  a  solace  and  a  great  safeguard  against 
the  modern  tendency  toward  excessive  materialism.  "We  do  not  want 
to  lose  sight  of  the  leaven  of  music  in  raising  the  finer  side  of  our  nature, 
making  life  more  harmonious  and  beautiful. 

Art  on  the  other  hand  enters  vitally  into  nearly  every  occupation 
which  the  young  of  the  land  may  contemplate  as  a  vocation.  It  is  the 
very  foundation  of  some  professions.  It  is  important  enough  to  war- 
rant the  most  careful  direction  in  teaching  art  fundamentals  in  the 
lower  schools.  In  support  of  this  sentiment  we  quote  from  a  recent 
editorial  in  a  leading  California  newspaper : 

"A  system  of  art  education  is  now  being  planned  for  the  public 
schools  whereby  good  taste  will  be  cultivated  among  the  many  who 
are  to  use  the  goods  designed  by  the  few.  Technical  training  in 
schools  of  design  is  to  be  established  in  every  city  of  importance, 
while  industrial  art  schools  are  to  be  maintained  in  close  co-opera- 
tion with  industrial  plants. 

''Industrial  art  education  has  long  held  an  important  place  in 
Europe.  By  us  it  has  been  treated  as  a  negligible  quantity.  The 
reason  for  the  great  popularity  of  French  silks  and  jewelry,  of 
English  porcelain,- of  German  toys,  is  the  fact  that  those  countries, 
and  others,  such  as  Switzerland  and  Denmark,  have  well-developed 
systems  of  industrial  art  education.  The  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  an  industrial  nation  Avithout  industrial  art. 

"Practically  no  designs  can  now  be  obtained  from  Europe,  and 
it  will  be  a  generation  or  more  before  any  of  the  European  coun- 
tries can  spare  their  designers.  ]\Ieanwhile  the  comparatively  few 
designers  we  have  here  are  foreign  born.  Is  it  not  about  time 
that  we  Americanize  industrial  art  and  rescue  it  from  foreign 
domination,  educate  our  abundant  native  talent  and  develop  the 
army  of  designers  and  craftsmen  who  will  be  needed  to  carry  on 
our  own  industries?" 

Eecognizing  the  importance  of  music  and  art  in  our  daily  life  and 
industrial  activity  can  we  afford  to  delay  giving  that  proper  encourage- 
ment and  supervision  Avhich  alone  Avill  redeem  the  subjects  from  the 
slough  of  impotence  which  now  engulfs  them  °1 

Your  committee  urges  that  a  serious  effort  be  made  to  provide  for 
state  supervision  of  music  and  art. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

COMMITTEE  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 
Chas.  a.  Whitmore,  Chairman. 
Mrs.  0.  Shepard  Barnum. 
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REPORT  OF  FINANCE  COx\lMITTEE. 


Tu  the  Honorable  iStatc  Board  of  Education: 

The  biennial  period  just  closing  has  shown  a  remarkable  increase  in 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  a  cor- 
I'espondiug  increase  in  its  expenses.  California  is  a  large  and  growing 
state,  devoted  to  highest  ideals  in  education  and  generous  in  her  support 
of  such  institutions  as  are  needed  to  bring  the  benefits  of  education  to 
all  children,  according  to  their  needs  and  opportunities. 

In  1913  the  state  broke  away  from  a  more  or  less  academic  and  pro- 
fessional attitude  in  an  endeavor  to  make  its  education  fit  the  i)ractical 
trend  of  the  times,  and  superseded  a  purely  professional  and  perfunc- 
tory state  board  of  education  with  a  lay  board  charged  with  larger 
duties  and  responsibilities  and  armed  with  three  expert  professional 
educational  commissioners  whose  province  it  was  to  reach  out  into  the 
state,  study  the  situation  existing  in  the  fields  of  elementary,  secondary, 
and  vocational  education,  and  offer  suggestions  for  improvement  and 
development. 

It  is  not  germane  to  a  financial  rei)ort  to  go  into  detai*!  as  to  \\hat  has 
been  accomplished.  The  improvement  in  the  school  system  of  Cali- 
fornia, especially  as  it  relates  to  normal,  secondary  and  vocational 
departments,  and  the  remarkable  growth  of  school  attendance,  is  common 
knowledge  and  splendid  results  alone  are  ample  justification  for  the 
comparativeh'  trifling  increase  in  the  expense  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  We  have  over  600,000  school  children  in  California,  over 
19,000  teachers  and  spend  annually  on  common  school  education,  ex- 
clusive of  building,  $28,608,753  of  which  the  state  provides  $7,840,322. 
The  expenses  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  including  commissioners' 
salaries,  and  sjjecial  appropriations  for  physical  education  and  federal 
Smith-Hughes  vocational  aid,  were  only  $86,000,  or  exactly  1  per  cent, 
for  what  may  ])e  called  state  overhead  in  education,  or,  in  other  words, 
one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  from  al]  sources  for 
education  in  California. 

Details  of  expenses  are  shown  in  tlie  accompanying  tables,  and 
results  are  related  in  the  bieuinal  reports  of  the  president,  committees, 
and  commissioners.  After  examining  the  big  things  in  education  under- 
taken and  accomplished  under  direction  of  the  state  board  it  will  be  a 
captious  critic,  indeed,  who  will  find  fault  with  the  activities  of  the 
board  on  a  basis  of  expense  involved. 
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Financial    Report,    Sixty-eighth    and    Sixty-ninth    Fiscal    Years. 

Expenditures.  nsm  year  fi'.tthvear 

Salaries,  chief  clerk  and  bookkeepers $2,460  00  $2,775  00 

Salaries,  stenographers 5,611  12  8,025  41 

Salaries,  textbook  expert -        900  00 

Salaries,  director   edncational   war   work 830  <X> 

Per  diem,  board  members,  committee  work 620  00 

Per  diem,  board  members,  regular  meetings 3,250  00  3,415  00 

Traveling  expenses,  board    members    2,166  28  2,278  30 

Traveling  expenses,  commissioners 2,320  00  2,885  38 

Traveling  expenses,-  federal    agricultural    director 757  68 

Traveling  expenses,  director  educational  war  work 541  31 

Rent  __I 172  60 

■"J'elephone   and   telegraph 471  07  395  25 

Office   supplies    .542  36  .564  75 

Postage    2,646  54  2,-538  67 

Express   and   drayage 123  81  114  63 

Printing 8,571  54  6,886  14 

Office  equipment  and  furniture 409  65  1,508  30 

Miscellaneous —  582  34  435  32 

$20,154  71      $35,643  74 

Receipts. 

Appropriation .$2.5.000  00  .$25,000  00 

Life  diploma  and  credential  fees 5.832  66  4,676  42 

Emergency  Ptesolutiou  No.  39 9,000  00 

$30,832  66      $38,076  42 
Expenditures  __-J ^ 29,154  71        35,643  74 

$1,677  95        $3,032  68 

NEXT   BIENNIAL  APPROPRIATION. 

An  estimate  for  the  seventy-first  and  seventy-second  fiscal  years, 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  sixty-ninth  fiscal  year  and  the  first 
three  months  of  the  seventieth,  show  that  the  State  Board  of  Education 
Avill  require  an  appropriation  of  .$95,000  for  the  next  bienninm  if 
provision  is  to  be  made  for  such  reasonable  increase  in  activities  as  we 
are  led  to  anticipate  from  the  experiences  of  the  past.  The  tendency  of 
legislatures  and  of  state  school  authorities  is  to  impose  upon  the  state 
board  more  and  more  general  direction  and  control  in  state  school  affairs. 
If  this  is  to  continue,  adequate  provision  must  be  made  in  advance  to 
provide  a  contingent  fund  large  enough  to  permit  the  board  adequately 
to  discharge  the  responsibilities  placed  upon  it. 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION. 

The  development  of  the  physical  educational  department  under  a  law 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  1917,  has  progressed  far  enough  at  the  close 
of  the  present  biennial  period  to  demonstrate  that  if  the  worlv  is  to  be 
carried  forward  on  a  plan  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  the  next  legislature  must  at  least  quadruple  the  original  appro- 
priation of  $10,000.  Only  with  the  co-operation  of  the  State  Board  of 
Control,  through  an  interpretation  of  the  law  which  allowed  the  salary 
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()[■  the  State  Uiree-tur  uf  l^hysical  Ediu-ation  to  lie  i)ai(l  h-oiu  the  genoral 
fund  and  throngli  an  enieroency  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  tlio  sev- 
entieth fiscal  year,  has  it  been  possible  to  make  any  adecpiate  etfort  to 
fulfill  the  mandate  of  the  law.  The  imi)ortanee  of  physical  education 
and  the  efforts  made  effectively  to  introduce  it  into  the  i)ublic  school 
system  of  California,  will  be  left  for  the  1)iennial  rei)ort  of  Dii-ector 
Iletherinuton  to  elucidate.  The  department  was  organized  in  .lanuary. 
]!)18,  and  in  the  last  six  months  of  the  sixty-ninth  fiscal  year  funds 
were  i-eeeived  and  expended  as  follows: 

Physical    Education    Fund,  Sixty-ninth    Fiscal  Year. 
Expenditures. 

Salar.v  assistant   direotor   .$424  72 

Salary  steuosrapbers GSO  9G 

Printing 104  83 

Traveling  expenses 713  68 

Postage,   etf.    154  00 

Pi'ofessional  supplies  and  office  equipment 693  40 

Miscellaneous 24  00 

$2,795  59 
Recei2)ts. 

Apiu'oiiriation.  one-half  l)i('uuial*-- $5,000  00 

Disbursements   as  above 2,795  59 

Balance $2,204  41 

*FulI  appropriation  v.-ns  $in,0Oi». 

COST  OF  MANUAL. 
The  physical  education  law  requires  the  preparation  and  publication 
for  free  distribution  to  the  ]Hiblic  schools  of  the  state  a  manual  for 
interpretation  of  physical  education  and  guidance  of  teachers  in  giving 
the  subject  in  the  schools.  The  manual  was  not  ready  to  print  prior 
to  the  close  of  the  sixty-ninth  fiscal  year,  so  no  proportion  of  that 
expense  appears  in  the  above  account,  but  a  conservative  estimate  of 
probable  cost  gives  a  figure  of  over  $6,000.  oi-  three-fifths  of  the  total 
original  appropriation  which  was  intended  to  cover  all  of  the  activities 
of  the  department  for  two  years — a  sum  barely  adequate  to  prepare  and 
publish  the  manual. 

The  work  of  the  department  has  necessitated  the  employment  of  two 
assistant  directors.  The  additional  expense  of  stenographers,  postage. 
printing  and  traveling  in  the  seventieth  fiscal  year  will  probably  reacli 
over  $12,000.  Allowing  for  gradual  growth  during  the  seventy-first 
and  seventy-second  fiscal  years,  an  adequate  appropriation  should  not  be 
less  than  $40,000  exclusive  of  the  salary  of  the  state  director,  now  jniid 
out  of  the  general  fund. 

SMITH-HUGHES  ACT. 

A  statement  of  California's  expenditures  in  co-operation  witli  this 
federal  act  for  aid  and  encouragement  of  vocatio)uil  education,  is  given 
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in  the  biennial  report  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, found  elsewhere  in  the  volume,  and,  therefore,  will  not  be  repro- 
duced here. 

FREE  TEXTBOOKS. 

The  condition  of  this  fund  is  described  in  the  report  of  the  textbook 
committee,  accompanied  by  a  table  of  expenditures.  There  remains  at 
the  command  of  the  board  a  small  balance  in  an  old  textbook  appropria- 
tion, which  is  being  used  for  purposes  of  textbook  investigation.  The 
condition  of  the  fund  is  as  follows : 

Balance  July  1.  1016 $3,015  70 

Expenditures  : 

Sixty-eighth    fiscal    year $131  (MJ 

Sixty-ninth   fiscal   year 875  00      1,006  00 


Balance    $2,909  76 

Respectfully  submitted. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 
Chas.  a.  Whitmore.  Cliainnai). 
3IRS.  Agnes  Ray. 
E.  P.  Clarke. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION. 


Sacra:mento,  California.  September  19,  1918. 

To  file  Honorahle  State  Board  of  Education: 

The  legislature  of  1915  put  several  important  new  laws  upon  the 
statute  books.     Among  these  maj^  be  especially  noted : 

(1)  The  provision  for  continuation  schools  or  classes,  including 
attendance  thereupon  in  computing  taxes  or  appropriations  therefor 
(Sec.  1662.  Fourth)  and  prescribing  the  courses  of  study  therein. 
(Sec.  1750c.) 

(2)  Recognizing  the  Junior  College  as  a  part  of  the  state  school 
system  and  providing  for  its  maintenance.     (Sec.  1750&.) 

(3)  Providing  for  the  establishment,  maintenance  and  curriculum  of 
part-time  vocational  courses.     (Sec.  1750c.) 

(4)  Standardizing  the  qualifications  of  teachers  of  special  and  voca- 
tional subjects.      (Sec.  1519f/.  Third.) 

(5)  Providing  free  textbooks  to  high  school  students. 

(6)  Providing  for  model  training  schools  of  ninth  grade  in  the 
State  Normal  Schools.     (Sec.  1189,  1.) 

(7)  Providing  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  state  for  tlie  training  of 
teachers  in  drawing,  music,  physical  training  and  eonnnercial,  technical 
and  industrial  .subjects.     (See.  1482,  5.j 
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(8)  Authorizing  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  adopt  textbooks  in 
nuisic.  (An  ambiguity  in  the  previous  law  lias  deprived  the  schools  of 
music  books  since  the  adoption  of  the  free  textbook  law  passed  in  1913. 
Such  books  as  have  been  in  use  being  provided  by  the  districts  through 
a  wholly  inadequate  library  fund.) 

(9)  Seven  codification  bills  regroujiing  and  classifying  certain 
sections  and  dividing  very  long  ones  into  shorter  ones  more  easily 
referred  to  and  easier  to  amend  when  necessary.  It  may  l)e  said  that 
this  beginning  of  codifying  the  school  law  was  made  in  response  to  a 
persistent  demand  from  the  school  people  of  the  state  and  that  other 
codification  bills  along  the  same  lines  will  be  offered  at  the  coming 
session  of  the  legislature. 

(10)  Providing  for  field  supervisidu  of  elementary  school  of  field 
extension  work  by  the  various  normal  schools  in  co-operation  with 
county  superintendents.     (Sec.  1489.  G.) 

(11)  Providing  for  state  system  of  physical  education,  including  state 
experts  and  assistants  in  this  subject  and  the  funds  necessary  for  its 
maintenance.     (Special  act  approved  May  26,  1917.) 

An  attempt  was  made  to  amend  the  retirement  salary  law  in  certain 
definite  particulars,  but  such  a  storm  of  opposition  was  encountered 
that  the  board  decided  to  await  further  experience  and  the  results  of 
some  pending  investigations. 

An  effort  was  made  to  increase  the  state  support  for  the  elementary 
schools  at  least  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  make  up  the  loss  occasioned 
1)y  the  repeal  of  the  poll  tax.  A  well  balanced  program  for  the  better 
financing  of  the  elementary  .schools  was  formulated.  The  program 
included  raising  the  state  appropriation  from  $15  to  $17.50  per  pupil, 
providing  for  a  15-cent  building  tax  and  raising  the  appropriation  of  the 
county  from  $13  to  $20  per  pupil.  While  this  program  was  being  con- 
sidered and  well  along  to  successful  legislation,  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  legislature  raising  the  county  tax  from  $13  to  $25  per  pupil  and  was 
pushed  so  vigorously  that  the  interest  of  legislators  in  a  further  state 
appropriation  cooled.  Active  lobbying  finally  carried  this  measure 
through  the  legislature,  notwithstanding  it  was  pointed  out  by  this 
board  that  the  raise  of  county  appropriation  from  $13  to  $25  seemed 
disproportionate  and  more  seriously  still  that  tlie  large  raise  would 
benefit  chiefiy  the  counties  least  needing  it.  In  other  words,  the  large 
l)opulous  counties,  as  Los  Angeles,  Alameda  and  San  Francisco  would 
benefit,  but  the  smaller,  less  populous  counties  were  already  raising  in 
excess  of  $25.  With  these  disadvantages  in  view,  the  State  Board  of 
Educ^ation  could  not  favor  the  measure,  and  this  bill  being  vetoed  by 
the  governor,  the  sole  increase  of  revenue  for  the  elementary  schools 
beiilg  found  in  the  15-cent  Imilding  tax  bill  wliicli  passed  the  h\ii'islature 
and  was  signed. 
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A  definite  program  of  the  legislation  to  be  proposed  to  the  legislature 
of  1919  b}^  the  State  Board  of  Education  awaits  the  suggestions  to  be 
made  by  the  committee  of  educators  named  recently  by  this  board  for 
the  purpose  of  going  thoroughly  into  the  matter  of  public  school  organi- 
zation, administration  and  curriculum  and  making  such  recommenda- 
tions as  their  investigations  warranted.  Should  the  recommendations 
of  this  committee  not  crystallize  into  proposals  for  legislation,  this  board 
will  frame  bills  covering  certain  important  matters.     Among  these  are : 

(1)  A  state  registration  of  minors  with  statistical  information  as  to 
age,  attendance  upon  school,  or  engaged  in  industry.  This  proposal 
contemplates  an  adecpiate  attendance  officer  service  in  connection  with 
the  schools  whose  reports  shall  be  filed  in  the  state  office  for  general 
information  and  easy  reference.  It  is  felt  by  this  board  and  various 
other  persons  and  agencies  throughout  the  state  that  the  needs  of  our 
country  at  this  time  are  such  as  to  make  imperative  an  acleciuate 
knowledge  of  our  coming  citizens  and  their  best  preparation  for  citizen- 
ship. It  has  been  noted  that  the  labor  of  our  draft  boards  and  the 
checking  up  of  the  eligible  draftees  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by, such 
accurate  information ;  that  our  compulsor}-  education  laws  now  cpiite 
largely  evaded  will  be  rendered  effective ;  that  greater  efficiency  of 
training  can  be  secured  for  the  indi\ddual  child ;  and  that  the  foreign 
born  will  be  assured  of  public  school  privileges  and  the  protection  of 
our  child  labor  laws. 

(2)  The  matter  of  more  adecjuately  financing  the  elementary  school 
will  be  again  taken  up — this  time,  we  hope,  with  better  success.  As  is 
well  known,  the  cpiestion  of  properly  and  generally  maintaining  the 
elementary  school  is  not  only  a  state  interest,  but  is  also  become  to  be 
a  national  interest,  and  federal  aid  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
United  States  is  among  the  probabilities  of  the  near  future.  Also,  it  is 
now  recognized  that  the  elementary  school  is  not  a  matter  of  simply  the 
district,  the  city,  or  the  county,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  state  and  as  such 
must  be  of  equal  opportunity  in  equipment  and  curriculum  throughout 
the  state.  The  centers  of  population  can  not  exist  without  the  large 
rural  districts  and  the  rural  districts  can  not  retain  their  people  without 
satisfactory  school  provisions. 

Other  legislation  is  contemplated  but  of  more  specific  character  and 
refers  to  codification  measures  not  included  in  our  last  biennial  pro- 
gram, to  some  slight  amendments  to  the  retirement  salary  law  and  to  a 
minimum  salary  for  teachers.  In  the  main,  however,  unless  the  com- 
mittee on  school  investigation  al)ov('  i-eferred  to  makes  recommendations 
of  a  sweeping  character  this  lioard  will  pursue  its  previous  policy  of 
concentrating  its  efforts  upon  a  fcM'  generally  constructive  measures. 
Eespectfully  submitted. 

Agnes  Ray, 
Chairman. 
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RF.l>()R'l'  OF  THE  INVESTMENT  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  'lEACHERS"  RETIREMENT  SALARY 
FUND    BOARD. 


To  the  Honorahle  ><tate  Hoard  of  Educaiiou. 

Ladies  axd  Gentlemen:  Nothing-  has  occurred  in  the  administration 
of  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Salary  Fund  Board  during 
the  last  two-year  period  to  change  the  opinion  of  the  Investment  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  need  foi-  sucli  remedial  legislation  as  was  proposed  in 
our  last  bieiniial  report.  At  that  time  youi-  committee  recommended: 
that  no  retirement  under  fifty-tive  years  of  age  be  permitted  except  for 
(lisal)ility  ;  that  the  minimum  teaching  sei'vice  in  California  should  be 
raised  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years;  that  no  retirement  for  disability 
should  be  granted  except  after  twenty  years  service  in  California  ;  and 
tluit  the  teachers'  payments  should  be  raised  fi-om  $12  to  $24  per  year 
after  fifteen  years  teaching  service  in  California. 

All  of  these  propositions  were  offered  for  tiie  purpose  of  more 
a(le(|uately  safeguarding  the' funds  of  the  l)oard  in  order  to  assure 
permaueney  and  financial  stability  to  the  institution  until  sueh  a  time 
as  public  concern  will  surround  it  with  the  same  degree  of  definite 
purpose  and  responsibility  that  obtains  in  the  organization  of  the  best 
types  of-  insurance  companii^s.  The  connnittee,  tberefore,  again  recom- 
mends that  the  legislature  amend  the  ]U'esent  law  to  iiu^orporate  these 
remedial  provisions. 

The  committee  also  suggests  that  the  law  be  amended  to  re(|uire 
teachers'  i)ayments  annually  in  one  sum  to  l)e  deducted  from  the  sixtli 
monthly  salary,  instead  of  re(piiring  monthly  deductions  as  at  present. 
This  will  be  fair  to  the  teacher  because,  with  tlie  end  of  the  sixth  montli 
of  teaching  the  period  will  count  toward  retirement,  while  any  less 
number  of  nuinths  of  teaching  in  any  one  school  year  will  not  so  count, 
and  therefore  monthly  deductions  of  ev(Mi  .$1  shoidd  not  be  made  from 
teachers  employed  le.ss  than  six  months.  It  will  opei-ate  also  as  a  distinct 
time  economy  for  county  and  state  officials  charged  with  deducting  and 
recording  teachers'  i)ayments. 

A  comparison  of  present  annual  receipts  from  teachers'  payments  or 
inheritance  taxes  with  the  table  of  retirement  salaries  paid  will  show 
tliat  the  latter  now  annually  exceed  separately  either  of  these  two  chief 
sources  of  income.  The  retirement  salaries  paid  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  exceed  the  teachers'  payments  received,  and  exceed  also  5  per 
cent  of  the  inheritance  taxes.  In  the  sixty-eighth  fiscal  year  the  retire- 
ment salaries  amomited  to  $201,f)]2.12.  the  teachers'  payments 
$16-1,453.16,  and  the  inheritance  taxes  to  .$191,547.59.  In  the  sixty- 
ninth    fiscal   year  the   same   titles   gave   $241,867.95,   $201.0:38.40   and 
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$136,270.35.  respectively.  It  is  inevitable  as  time  goes  oji  that  this 
difference  will  become  more  and  more  prononneed.  If  we  are  building 
for  the  future,  as  we  slimdd  in  matters  of  this  kind,  we  must  insure  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  finanieal  stability  compatible  with  securing 
the  object  of  the  law  which  is  to  relieve  the  schools  of  superannuated  or 
physically  disabled  teachers  within  just  limits  as  to  California  service 
without  making  them,  thereby,  a  charge  upon  either  public  or  private 
charity.  Indeed,  an  individual  who  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  education 
or  who  has  been  disabled  after  reasonable  years  of  school  service  deserves 
well  of  the  state  and  the  people.  Teaching  the  young  is  a  noble  profes- 
sion, the  end  of  which  should  be  a  comfortable  retirement,  when  the 
marginal  limit  of  service  in  return  for  full  compensation  has  been  passed. 

At  the  time  of  tlie  passage  of  the  retirement  salary  fund  law  it  was 
understood  and  agreed  that  the  teachers  were  to  contribute  half  and  the 
state  half  of  the  money  necessary  to  maintain  the  fund.  A  reference 
to  the  amount  received  from  5  per  cent  of  inheritance  taxes  will  show 
that  it  is  now  providing  less  annually  than  receipts  from  teachers'  pay- 
ments. This  inequality  is  certain  to  grow  greater  year  after  year,  unless 
something  is  done  to  maintain  a  balance.  If  the  state  is  to  keep  its  part 
of  the  bargain  the  legislature  now  should  raise  the  percentage  of  inher- 
itance taxes  assigned  to  support  of  the  retirement  salary  fund  to  at 
least  7  per  cent. 

During  the  last  biennial  period  the  policy  of  the  board  has  been  to 
invest  idle  balances  in  order  to  earn  all  possible  interest  for  the  fund. 
The  board  has  invested  liberally  in  each  issue  of  Liberty  Bonds,  includ- 
ing purchases  of  Fourth  Liberty  Bonds,  which,  however,  does  not  show 
in  the  biennial  period  covered  by  this  report.  The  fund  has  $145,000 
in  government  war  securities.  In  all.  the  retirement  salary  fund  had 
in  bonds  as  of  June  30.  1918,  $763,400,  earning  an  annual  interest  of 
approximately  $30,000. 

For  an  intelligent  study  of  tiuanc-es  of  the  board  it  miLst  be  under- 
stood that  the  money  is  carried  in  three  funds.  All  receipts  are  credited 
first  to  the  permanent  fund,  from  which  they  are  transferred  for  invest- 
ment or  to  the  retirement  salary  fund  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
retirement  salaries.  Transactions  in  various  fluids  are  shown  in 
accompanying  tables,  and  the  total  resources  of  the  board  as  of  June  30, 
1918,  are  shown  in  the  statement  of  cash  on  hand  and  in  bonds.  In 
other  tables  will  be  found  statistics  showing  inheritance  tax  receipts, 
teachers'  payments  and  teachers'  retirement  salary  disbursements,  since 
the  passage  of  the  act,  and  also  a  table  showing  the  gradual  growth  in 
number  of  annuitants. 
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Public   School    Teachers'    Permanent   Fund. 

statement  Cash  Ixccripts  (nul  J>iKbiirfii)iirntf<. 


Sixty-eighth 
year 


Sixty-ninth 
year 


-i- 


Receipts. 

I'.alaiico  -Tune  30,  1910 $142,^9  23 

'l'"a('li('rK'  contrilHitions  |  164,453  16 

(i"ti!'ral  fiiufl  (5  per  cent  inheritance  tax) j  157,260  53 

Matured  l>onds  I  6,8^)0  00 

lnter"St  and  discount  on  invstiiientR i  15,282  00 


$129,829  69 

201,038  40 

191,547  59 

9,600  00 

27,853  50 


Totals  -—      $486,094  92        $559,869  18 

Less  transfers  and  disbursements  below 356,265  23         490  409  02 


Balances    i  $129.82!)  61 

Disbursements. 

Transfer  to  retirement  fund .$210,000  00 

Purchase  of  bonds I ,  132.000  00 

(leneral  expenses,  salaries,  etc I  3,824  96 

Interest  on  premiums  on  bonds ■  9,684  .57 

Refiuids  erroneous  deductions 755  70 


Totals 


$69,460  16 


$160,00<1  00 

320,000  00 

5,.570  02 

1,968  75 

2,869  65 


$356,265  23        $490,409  02 


$272,078  02 

365,491  .5fi 

.348,808  J  2 

16,4.50  00 

43,1.35  .50 

$1,045,964  10 
846,674  25 

$199,289  S5 


$370,000  00 

4.52,000  01 » 

9.395  .58 

11,653  32 

3.625  35 


$846,674  25 


Public  School   Teachers'   Retirement   Fund. 
Statement  Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements. 


Sixty- eighth 
year 

Sixty-ninth 
year 

Total 

Balance  on  hand  J 
Canceled  warrants. 

Receipts. 

une  .30,  1910 

refunds,   etc. 

$9,107  01 

597  »R 

210,000  00 

$18,092  87 

1,209  85 

]60,0()0  00 

$27,199  88 

1,807  S3 

370,000  (.0 

Transfers  from  Te 

achers"  Retirement 

Fund 

Totals        

$219,704  99 
$201,612  12 

$179,302  72 

$178,716  01   1 

$399,007  71 
$380,3-28  13 

Teachers'   pensions 

Disbursements. 

Balances    .--  _ 

$18,092  87 

$586  71  1 

$18,679  .-,8 
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Cash   on    Hand   and    in    Bonds  June  30,   1918. 

r>alaucc'  in   rerinanout  Fund .$60,4t!0  Hi 

luvestmeuts  in  bonds  as  o£  June  30,  191S 763,400  00 

Balance  in  Retirement  Salary  Fund 586  71 

Ralnufe -.$S33,44<>  87 

Inheritance  Tax   Receipts. 

Sixty-fourth  fiscal  year   (transferred  to  fund  July.  1!>13) .$7l),;'>43  7.") 

Sixty-fifth  fiscal  year   (transferred  to  fund  July,  1914) 89,774  (i4 

Sixty-sixth  fiscal  year  (transferred  to  fund  July,  191.5) 139,ir)4  47 

Sixty-seventh  fiscal  year   (transferred  to  fund  July,  1910) 157,260  53 

Sixty-eighth  fiscal  year   (transferred  to  fund  July,  1917) 191,547  59 

Sixty-ninth  fiscal  year  (transferred  to  fund  July,  1918) 136,270  35 

$793,351  33 
Total   Payments  by  Teachers. 

I'ayments,   sixty-fifth   fiscal   year $28,695  95 

PayuK'nts,  sixty-sixth   fiscal   year _-  212,9(;0  (M) 

rayiiuMits,  sixty-seventh   fiscal   year 173,798  (!5 

Payments,  sixty-eiirhth    fiscal    year 164,453  16 

Payments,  sixth-ninth   fiscal   year 201,038  40 

Total $780,946  16 

Quarterly   Disbursements  for    Retirement  Salaries. 
Sixty -sixth  fiscal  year 

July  1  to  September  30,  1914 $17,854  62 

October  1  to  December  31.  1914 21,084  .32 

January  1  to  March  31,  1915 22,849  30 

April  1  to  June  30.  1915 24.238  81 

$86,027  05 

Sixty-seventh  fiscal  year 

July  1  to  September  30,  1915 .$27,114  05 

October  1  to  December  31,  1915 32,621  80 

January  1  to  March  31,  1916__ .38,923  16 

April  1  to  June  30,  1916 41.987  m 

140.64(;  (u 

Sixty -eighth  fiscal  year 

July  1  to  September  30,  1916 .$47,000  71 

October  1  to  December  31,  1916 49,153  78 

January  1  to  March  31,  1917 51,846  07 

April  1  to  .Tune  30.  1917 53,611  56 

201.612   12 

Sixth-ninth  fiscal  year 

July  1  to  September  30.  1917__ .$57,235  20 

October  1  to  December  31,  1917 58,817  27 

.January  1  to  March  31,  1918 62,663  54 

April  1  to  June  30.  1918 63.151  94 

241,867  9.-^ 


Total   $670,153 
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Table  of  Salaries  Granted   by  Fiscal  Years. 

Net  total  ou  ruU  June  30,  191G 458 

Granted  sixty-eighth  fiscal  year 92 

Granted   sixty-ninth   fiscal   year 'tl 


Total 


026 


Died  since  June  30,  1910 36 

Disability  cases  resumed  teaching 0 

—       30 

Net  total  ou  roll  June  30,  191S -"^^^ 

Respectfully  submitted  . 

INVESTMENT  COMMITTEE, 

Chas.     a.     WirriAtORE.    Chairman  : 
Agaves  Rat. 
E.  P.  Clarke. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OF  RETIREMENT  SALARIES. 


Names  of  Annuitants  Listed  Under  Teachers'  Retirement  Law  From 
Approval  of  Act  to  June  30,  1918. 

Name.  Granted.  Kesidence. 

Adamson,  Edward  F. Mar.  11,  1916 Lower  Lake,  Cal. 

Adaiuson,  William  H Sept.  19,  1914 Pope  Valley,  Cal. 

Alderson,  Annie  June    5,  1915 Died,  Dec.  14,  1915 

Amende,  Mrs.  Susan  A June  24,  1916 Lakeside.    Cal. 

Amick,  Daniel  B June    5,  1914 Oceanside,    Cal. 

Armstrong,  Amy  A Mar.  19,  1917 ..Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Armstrong,  Mrs.  Flora  E June    5,  1914 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Armstrong,  Lizzie Sept.  19,  1914 Died,  May  6,  191/ 

Ashby,  Mrs.  Avis  E May  23,  1917 Redlands,    Cal. 

Ashley,  Ella  E.  .._    ..    Mar.  17,  1914 Berkeley,   Cal. 

Auker,  Mrs.  Mattie  D June  24,  1916 Riverside,   Cal. 

Aull    Laura  Sept.  18,  1915 Reedley,    Cal. 

Austin,  Annie !)«•.    V2.  1^14 Died.  Dec.  23.  UJir, 

Aver,  Hattie  G Mar.  17,  1914 Oakland,    Cal. 

Avers,  Amos  M Mar.  17.  1914 Hanford,    Cal. 

Avres,  Mrs.  Mary  J. Mar.  17,  1914 Oakland,    Cal. 

Babson,  Mrs.  Juanita  S May  23,  1917 Sacramento,    Cal. 

Baelier,  Mrs.  Leila Sept.  18,  1915 San  Jose,   Cal. 

Bacon,  Horace  G Sept.  30,  1916 Cook,   Cal. 

Badger,   Robert  A June    5,  1915 Middletown,    Cal. 

r.aldwin.  Hugh  J June  24,  1916 San  Diego,  Cal. 

Banks,  Henry  H Sept.  19.  1914 Ukiah,   Cal. 

Bannan,  Margaret  F Dec.    16,  1916 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Banning,  Mrs.  Frances  A Retired  under  old  law-.San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Barker,  Albert  C Resumed  school  work Vallejo,  Cal. 

Barlow,  Caroline  B Sept.  30,  1916 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BarroAV,  Mrs.  Naomi  B Apr.     9,  1918 Red  Bluff,  Cal. 

Barrows.  Laura  M Retired  under  old  law Berkeley,  Cal. 

Barry,  Cliarlotte  M June    ,^,  1914 Berkeley,   Cal. 

Baugh,  Arthur  E Sent.  30.  1916 ...Campbell.   Cal. 

Bear,  Mary  E June  21.  1916 ^...Nokomis,  Florida 

Belding,  Mrs.  Mary  T Jan.  11,  1918 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Bentley,  Lettie  E Retired  under  old  law Monroe,  Wis. 

Berger,  Mrs.  Dollie  E Apr.     9,  1918 Sonora,  Cal. 

Berger,  John  B Sept.  19,  1914 Stege,  Cal. 

Betancue,  Lizzie  C Mar.  17.  1914 Oakland,    Cal. 

Bills.  Rebecca  A June    5.  1914 Oakland,    Cal. 

Binklcy,  Mrs.  Lillian  P Sept.  30,  1916 Woodland,    Cal. 

Bisbv,  Mrs.  Minnie  K Jan.   11,  1918 Benson,  Ariz. 

Black,  Samuel  T June    5,  1914 Died,  Mar.  23.  1917 

Blair,  Alice  Sept.  19,  1914 Oakland,    Cal. 

Blanchard,  J.  Maud June    5,  1914 Hollywood,    Cal. 

Blood,  Mrs.  Frances  E June    5,  1914 Great  Neck  Station.  N.  Y. 

Bonelli,  Mrs.  Edith  M Jan.  11,  1918 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Bonnell,  Mrs.  Geraldine  D Sept.  30,  1916 San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Booth,  Madeline Mar.  11,  1916 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Boring,   Ormanda   June  24.  1916 San   Mateo,   Cal. 

Boyle,  Mary Mar.  17,  1914 San   Francisco.  Cal. 

Bradbury,  Mrs.  Mareia  G June    .5,  1914 Berkeley,   Cal. 

Bradluiry,  :Miss  V.  E Retired  under  old  law_-San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Braden,  Mrs.  Ella  P Sept.  18,  1915 Carbon,    Cal. 

Brady,  Thomas Sept.  19,  1914 Died,  Mar.  7,  1917 

Brigham,  Alma  S June    5,  1914 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Brincard,  Mrs.  Kate  A Sept.  19,  1914 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brink,   Eulalia  A Sept.  19.  1914 Granted  by  mistake  and 

removed  from  list 
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Names  of  Annuitants  Listed  Under  Teachers'  Retirement  Law  From 
Approval  of  Act  to  June  30,  1918 — Continued. 

jCaiue.  Gvaiilecl.  Kesidence. 

Brittan,  Anna  C Apr.     9,  1918 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brodbeek,  Mrs.  Kate Sept.  19.  1914 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Brooks,  Elisha  Retired  under  old  law Ben  Lomond,  Cal. 

Brooks!  Imelda  E Sept.  19,  1914 Pasadena,  Cal. 

Brooks,  James  M _Mar.  17,  1914 Visalia,    Cal. 

Brooks,  Alelanie  M Retired  under  old  law_-San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown,  Eliza  P Dec.   12,  1914 Oakland,  Cal. 

Brown,  James  B Mar.  17,  1914 Eureka,  Cal. 

Brown,  Mary  I June    5,  1915 Newark,  Cal. 

Browne,  Estlier __June    5,  1914 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brownell,  Leonora  J -_Tuly  21,  1917 Capitola,  Cal. 

Bruce,  Mrs.  Ada  B Oct.    20,  1917 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Buckl;iam;  Mrs.  Mary  H Jan.   11,  1918 Huntington   Park,  Cal. 

Burdg,  Mrs.  Ida  M June    5.  1914 Riverside,    Cal. 

Burke,  Mrs.  Lizzie  K Sept.  19,  1914 San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Burnliam,  Lucretia  Retired  under  old  law.So.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Burriil.  E.  F Sept.  19.  1914 Berkeley,   Cal. 

Butler,  Mrs.  C.  H Sept.  18,  1915 x'llameda,    Cal. 

Butterfield,  Sampson  H July  21,  1917 Burbank,   Cal. 

Cameron,  Clara  E Oct.    20,  1917 Pomona,  Cal. 

Cameron,  Mrs.  Coralinn  B June  24.  1916 Riverside,    Cal. 

Campbell,  Amy  T Retired  under  old  law_--Redwood  City,  Cal. 

Campbell,  Anne  B Retired  under  old  law.-.Redwood  City,  Cal. 

Campljell,  Ruth  G Retired  under  old  law---Redwood  City,  Cal. 

Candee,  Katlierine  H June    5,  1914 Riverside,    Cal. 

Canham,  Mary  J Retired  under  old  law--San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Carr,  John  E Oct.    20.  1917 San  Diego,  Cal. 

Carruthers,  Mrs.  Martlia Dec.    16,  1916 Berkeley,   Cal. 

Carson,  Miss  M.  E Retired  under  old  law Died,  July  7,  1915 

Carter,  Mrs.  Emma  I Mar.  19,  1917 Healdsburg,  Cal. 

Carter,  Lucy  A Sept.  19,  1914 Redondo  Beach,  Cal. 

Case,  E.  L June  24,  1916 , Downieville,  Cal. 

Cashin,  Margaret  G : .June  24,  1916 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Catlin,  Amelia  G Dec.    12.  1914 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Chance,   Lulu  M June  24,  1916 Riverside,    Cal. 

Chandler,  Joseph  F.l Mar.  17,  1914 Oakland,    Cal. 

Chase,  Ella  July  21,  1917 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Chidestor,  Marion Sept.  19,  1914 Died,  July  31,  1917 

Cliilds,  Charles  W Dee.    16,  1916 St.  Helena,  Cal. 

Cliilds,  Katie  B Retired  under  old  law Berkeley,  Cal. 

Cliinn,  Mrs.  Bertha  A Retired  under  old  law Manteca,  Cal. 

Christie,  Mrs.  Kate  E Sept.  30,  1916 Pasadena,  Cal. 

Christie,  Louis  C Dec.    11,  1915 Berkeley,   Cal. 

Church,  Mrs.  Emma  F June  24,  1916 Died,  Aug.  24.  1916 

Churchill,  Clara  B May  23,  1917 Paso  Robles,  Cal. 

Claiborne,  Rosa  V Retired  under  old  law— San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Clark,  Jacob  S Mar.  17,  1914 Died,  Feb.  1,  1917 

Clark,  Mrs.  Maud  A Dec.    12,  1914 Died,  Feb.  13,  1917 

Clarke,  Grace  E Apr.     1,  1915 Died,  May  10,  1916 

Clothier,  Mrs.  A.  W Dec.    11,  191.5 Oakland,    Cal. 

Cluver,  Louise  K June  24,  1916 Petaluma,   Cal. 

Coates,  John  Apr.     1,  1915 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Code,  Mrs.  Emma  S June    5,  1914 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cohen,  Alice  H June    5,  1914 Alameda,   Cal. 

Colby,  Julia  E Sept.  30,  1916 Oakland,    Cal. 

Colby,  Phebe  S Mar.  17,  1914 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cole,  Mina  Apr.     9,  1918 Seabright,  Cal. 

Collings,  Blanche  June  24,  1916 Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

Colt,  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Willson Sept.  18,  1915 Morgan   Hill,    Cal. 

Congdon,  James  S .June  24,  1916 St.  Helena,  Cal. 
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CougtT,  Kate  E ^lar.  11,  1916 Died,  Jan.  5,  1917 

Conover,  Flora .Tune    5,  1914 Pacific  Grove,  Cal. 

Conrad,  Francis  W Sept.  18,  1915 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

CoDwav,  Matilda  B Dec.    12,  1914 Oakland,  Cal. 

Cook,  Mrs.  Pearl  M Oct.    20.  1917 Merced,   Cal. 

Cooney.  Ellen  L Sept.  19,  1914 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Cooney,  Katherine  M June    j,  1914 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Cornell,  Mrs.  R.  J Retired  under  old  law San  Diego.  Cal. 

Cornell.  Mrs.  Sarali  H Sept. -SO,  1916 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Cowan.  Mrs.  Mary  P June    5,  1914 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Cox.  Alberta Sept.  18,  1915 Watsonville,   Cal. 

Craig.  Mrs.  Roberta  F Dec.    16,  1916 Vallejo.  Cal. 

Crawford,  T.  O Mar.  17,  1914 Died.  Jan.  8,  1916 

Creed.  Walter  M Mar.  19,  1917 Seiad  Valley.  Cal. 

Crittenden,  Joseph  L Resumed  teacliing Died,  1915 

Currier,  Mrs.  M.  H Retired  under  old  law Burlingame,  Cal. 

Curryer,  J.  S Mar.  11,  1916 San  Diego,  Cal. 

Curtis,  Corinna  M June    .5,  1914 ,--San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  E.  A Sept.  19,  1914 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Laura  A Dec.    12,  1914 San  Bernardino.  Cal. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Mary  W Mar.  17,  1914 Died,  July  28,  1916 

Dake,  Mrs.  Laura  M June    5,  1914 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Danforth,  Elizabeth  Mar.  19,  1917 Truckee.  Cal. 

Danks,  Julia  A Retired  under  old  law.-San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Darke,  Fredericks Sei)t.  19.  1914 San  Luis  01)isp(),  Cal. 

DaA'idson,  Mrs.  Nannie  E Sept.   8,  1915 Armona,    Cal. 

Davidson.  William  W Sept.  19,  1914 Died.  Dec.  23,  1915 

Davis,  A.  G.  W Sept.  19,  1914 Turlock,  Cal. 

Davis.  Mrs.  Nellie  S Sept.  18,  1915 Berkeley,   Cal. 

Davis,  Rosa  E jun.  11,  1918 Riverside,   Cal. 

Deal,  Louise  B Apr.     9.  1918 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

DeBerry,  Adele  I June    5,  1915 Hermosa  Beach,  Cal. 

Debnam,   Emma   Mar.  19,  1917 Stockton,  Cal. 

DeBrish,  Louis  Sept.  30,  1916 Cambria.   Cal. 

Deering,  Mrs.  Harriet  N Mar.  19,  1917 Ukiah,    Cal. 

Denton,  Miss  Joey June    .5,  1914 Santa  Monica,  Cal. 

Diehl,  Clara  M Mar.  11,  1916 Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Doan,  Hattie  A June  24,  1916 Stockton,  Cal. 

Dodge,  James  A Sept.  19,  1914 Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Dole,  Julia  Dec.    16,  1916 Oakland,  Cal. 

Donovan.  Laura  B June  24,  1916 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Doom,  Frances  June    5,  191.5 Grass  Valley,  Cal. 

Doran,  Marie  E Jan.  11,  1918 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Doughty,  Mrs.  Mary  A Oct.    20,  1917 Kentfleld,  Cal. 

Dow.  Mrs.  Eliza  Veeder Mar.  17,  1914 Died,  Mar.  31,  1916 

On  Bois,  Mrs.  C.  G June    5,  1914 Died,  Sept.  24,  1917 

Dozier,  Melville  Sept.  30,  1916 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

DriscolJ.  Kate  Mar.  17,  1914 Benicia,  Cal. 

Driver,  Mrs.  Susie  M Mar.  17,  1914 Berkeley,  Cal. 

Duncan.  Belle  M Jan.  11,  1918 Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Duncan.  Mrs.  Luella  A Jan.  11,  1918 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Dunn,  Catherine  E June    5,  1914 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dwyer,  Mrs.  Margaret Retired  under  old  law-San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Earle,  Susie  H Jan.  11,  1918 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Early,  Mrs.  Amelia June    5,  1914 Shasta,   Cal. 

Edmonds,  Annie  C Dec.    12,  1914 Carmel.  Cal. 

Edwards.  Mrs.  Emma  W Sept.  18,  1915 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Edwards,  Mrs.  Marion  E Oct.    20,  1917 Susanville,   Cal. 

Edwards,  W.  H Retired  under  old  law-San  Francisco.  Cal. 

EfTey,  Agnes  June    .5,  1914 Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
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Elder   Elva  R. Retired  under  old  law Woodfords,  Maine 

Ellcnwood,  MrsrCome'liaH -Tune  24,  1916 Oakland,  Cal. 

Emery,  Mina  G Sept.  18,  1915 Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

English  Mrs.  M.  A Sept.  19,  1914 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Enlde,  Mrs.  Matilda  E Dec.    11,  1915 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Estey,  Mrs.  Caroline  A Sept.  19,  1914 Ocean  Beach,  Cal. 

Evans,  L.  L July  21,  1917 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Everett    Rose  A J^^^y  23,  1917 Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Fall,  Henry  C May  23,  1917 Tyngsboro,  Mass. 

Farrell,  Mary  F June    5,  1914 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Fay,  Rose Retired  under  old  law.-San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ferguson,  Robina June    5,  1915 Alameda,   Cal. 

Fiala,  Ada  M June  24,  1916 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Fischer    Frank  June  24,  1916 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Fischer'  Jennie July  21,  1917 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Flanao-an   Aglae  E June    5,  1915 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Fleming,  Mrs.  Adelia  M Mur.  11,  1916 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Fobes,  Frances  E ^ Mar.  11,  1916 Pasadena,  Cal. 

Ford,  Howard  Ju°®    5,  1914 Tulare,  Cal. 

Foulk,  Mrs.  Nina  H Dec.    11,  1915 Berkeley,   Cal. 

Fowler,  Laura  T Retired  under  old  law Died,  Oct.  10,  1916 

Frazee,'  Hattie  M June    5,  1915 Sacramento,  Cal. 

Frazier,  Annie  L ^^y  23,  1917 Watsonville,   Cal. 

Frederick,  A.  W Sept.  19,  1914 Northfork,    Cal. 

Fredericks,  Elizabeth  L Mar.  19,  1917 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Freeman.  Mrs.  Mary  F Mar.  17,  1914 San  Jose,  Cal. 

French,  Sarah  T Retired  under  old  law Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

Fuller,  Eugenie Mar.  17,  1914 Riverside,   Cal. 

Furlong,  Robert June    24,  1916 San  Rafael,  Cal. 

Gallagher,  Annie  M June    5,  1914 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Garlick    J.  P Mar.  17,  1914 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gates,  Alice  A June    5,  1914 Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

Gibbons,  Mrs*  Carrie___-'_ Apr.     1,  1915 Alturas,   Cal. 

Gibbs    Ellen  _  -  Mar.  17,  1914 Berkeley,   Cal. 

Gibson,  Elizabeth  J July  21,  1917 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Gibson,  Jennie Sept.  18,  1915 Woodland,  Cal. 

Gilbert,  Mrs.  Hattie  F July  21,  1917 Petaluma,  Cal. 

Giuft'ra,  Mrs.  Celestina  J Apr.     1,  1915 Mokelumne  Hill,  Cal. 

Gleason,  Mrs.  Orie  B June    5,  1914 Died,  May  12,  1916 

Glick,  Margaret  E Sept.  18,  1915 Died,  Apr.  5,  1917 

Glcnnan,  Florence  R July  21,  1917 Monte  Rio,  Cal. 

Glover,  Arthur  W Mar.  11,  1916 Cottonwood,  Cal. 

Goerecke,  Mrs.  Alma  M Mar.  11,  1916 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Goggin,  Emily Retired  under  old  law... San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Goldman,  Julia  E Sept.  18,  1915 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Goldsmith,  Bertha ^ Retired  under  old  law_-.San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Goodell,  George  - June    5,  1914 Fosteria,   Cal. 

Gorman,  Jane  B Retired  under  old  law.-. San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gould,  Jennie  C Sept.  18,  1915 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Graebe,  Mattie  J Dec.    11,  1915 San  Jose,  Cal. 

Grant,  Miss  E.  G Retired  under  old  law-_San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gray,  Ida  June  24,  1916 Died,  June  27,  1918 

Green,  Mrs.  Annette  H Dec.    12,  1914 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Green,  Annie  E June  24,  1916 Tuba  City,  Cal. 

Green,  Maud  M Mar.  11,  1916 Tuba  City,  Cal. 

Greenough,  Ralph  C Apr.     1,  1915 Died,  Apr.  4,  1915 

Greer,  Jane  E Sept.  19,  1914 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gregg,  Alice  C Mar.  17,  1914 Died,  June  20,  1916 

Gregory,  Lyman May  21,  1918 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Griffith,  Mrs.  Aurelia Retired  under  old  law Los  Angeles.  Cal, 
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Oriiiifs,  Ida  Mar.  19,  1917 Watsonville,   Cal. 

Gri.<w<)l<l.   Anna    S June    5,  1915 Died,  June  16,  1916 

Groves.  Gcrtrndo Dec.    16,  1916 Stockton,  Cal. 

(Triiii.<ky.    Lottie   V Mar.  19,  1917 Stockton,  Cal. 

Hj!g.i,':ird.  Walter  J Sept.  30,  1916 Occidental,  Cal. 

Hiiil.<.  Al)l)y  T Sept.  18,  1915 Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Hall.  Mrs.  Ella  R Dec.    16,  1916 Cienfuegos,   Cuba 

Hiiiii.  Charles  H Retired  under  old  law-.. San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Haiiiaker.  Mary  E June    .5,  1914 Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

Maniilton.   Arthur  T Sept.  19,  1914 Pasadena,  Cal. 

Hiiniilton.  James  T Retired  under  old  law Died,  Dec.  5,  1916 

Hamilton.   Kate  Apr.     9,  1918 Pasadena,   Cal. 

Hamilton,  Henry  C July  21,  1917 Bishop,   Cal. 

Hankenson.  J.  B Dec.    11,  1915 Oakland,  Cal. 

Hanley.  Mary June    5,  1915 Died,  Mar.  13,  1918 

Hanscom.  George  T Oct.    20,  1917 Modesto,  Cal. 

Harlan,  Belle  June  24,  1916 Died,  Nov.  17,  1916 

Harrington.  Mrs.  Etta  K Dec.    12,  1914 Lakeport,  Cal. 

Harris,  Lillie  A Apr.     1,  1915 Oakland,  Cal. 

Harris,  Mabel  A June  24,  1916 Pasadena,  Cal. 

Harrison.  Ella  C Mar.  11,  1916 Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Harrison.  Eugenie  C July  21,  1917 ClCA'eland,  Ohio 

Hart,  Christine  Retired  under  old  law-.-San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hart.  Lydia   . Retired  under  old  law_--San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Haskett.  Miranda  Mar.  17,  1914 .-Died,  Jan.  18,  1917 

Haskins,  Rose  A July  21,  1917 Petaluma,  Cal. 

Haswell,  Nellie  C Mar.  17,  1914 Died,  Mar.  30,  1916 

Hatch.  Mrs.  Louise  R Sept.  30,  1916 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hathaway.  Mrs.  Emma  S Sept.  19,  1914 Ashland,   Oregoij 

Hauert.  W.  H Oct.    20,  1917 Clovis,  Cal. 

Hauss.  Matilda  Oct.   20,  1917 San  Rafael,  Cal. 

Hawkins.  Mrs.  Mary  E June    5,  1914 Oakland,  Cal. 

Hays.  Mary June  24,  1916 Portland,  Oregon 

Hazleton.  :Mrs.  R.  H Retired  under  old  law--_San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Heacock.  Mrs.  Caroline  L May  23,  1917 Oakland,    Cal. 

Heald.  Clara  E May  23,  1917 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Heard.  Lucy  T June  24.  1916 Sacramento,  Cal. 

Heaton.  Mary  C June    5.  1915 Oakland,  Cal. 

Heney,  Miss  E.  S Retired  under  old  law-.-San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Henry.  Lida  M Sept.  19,  1914 Rialto,  Cal. 

Herbert.  Thomas  T Mar.  17,  1914 Penryn,  Cal. 

Herrick.  Zoe  C July  21.  1917 Redlands,  Cal. 

Herrod.  John  A Mar.  11,  1916 Oakland,    Cal. 

Herrod,  Levi  F Mar.  19,  1917 Atwater,  Cal. 

Herrod.  William Apr.     1,  1915 Berkeley,   Cal. 

Hertz,  Regina  Retired  under  old  law.-.San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hertzbrun.  Mrs.  Rosina  M Dec.    12,  1914 San  Diego,  Cal. 

Hibbard,  Louise Dec.    12.  1914 Pasadena,  Cal. 

Hildebrandt,  Augusta  Apr.     9,  1918 Palmyra,   Michigan 

Hill.  Annie  A Retired  under  old  law Died,  Aug.  31,  1917 

Hilliard.  Mrs.  Mary  A Sept.  19,  1914 Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Hills.  Alfred  F June    5.  1915 Campbell,    Cal. 

Holmes.  Mary  Jan.  11,  1918 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Holyer,  Mrs.  Sidney  E Apr.     1,  1915 Oakland,    Cal. 

Hopkins,  Mrs.  L.  T Retired  under  old  law.. .San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Horton,  Marie Sept.  30.  1916 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

House.  Emily  .Tune    .5,  191.5 Detroit.   Mich. 

Housh.  Frances  M Apr.     1.  1915 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Houston,  Mina  J Sept.  18.  1915 San  Francisco.  Cal 

Howell.  Mrs.  Sarah  O Dec.    11,  191.5 Paynes  Creek,  Cal 
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Hucks,  Annie  E June    5,  1915 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hunt,  Caroline  L Retired  under  old  law Alameda,  Cal. 

Huntley,  Antoinette  M Mar.  17,  1914 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hurley,  Mrs.  Mary  E Mar.  17,  1914 Susanville,   Cal. 

Hurwood,  Grace  S Sept.  18,  1915 Alameda,   Cal. 

Huskey,  Frank  G Jan.  11,  1918 Died,  Apr.  20,  1918 

Hutchinson,  Mary  I June    5,  1915 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Hutchinson.  M.  Louise Sept.  19,  1914 Carmel,  Cal. 

Hyde,  Mrs.  Kate  McDonnell Mar.  11,  1916 Pasadena,  Cal. 

Ingersoll,  Mrs.  Amelia  N Mar.  11,  1916 San  Diego,  Cal. 

Ingram,  Stella  J Mar.  17,  1914 South  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Inskip,  Philip  S Sept.  19,  1914 Portuna,  Cal. 

Iredale,  Mrs.  Ella  B Oct.    20,  1917 Mill  Valley,  Cal. 

Itsell,  Andrew  J Sept.  30,  1916 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Jacobs,  Rebecca Retired  under  old  law-_-San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Jamison,  Mary  E June  24,  1916 Newcastle,  Cal. 

Jennings,  Emma  B May  23,  1917 Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Jewett,  Fidelia  Sept.  30,  1916 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Johnson,  Ida  J Mar.  11,  1916 Pasadena,  Cal. 

Johnston,  Clara  M Retired  under  old  law.-_San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Johnston,  Minda  M Resumed  teaching Salinas,  Cal. 

Jones,  Mrs.  Chloe  B Apr.     9,  1915 Sierra  Madre,  Cal. 

Jones,  Julia  L June  24,  1916 Stockton,  Cal. 

Jones,  Leslie Sept.  18,  1915 Rio  Dell,  Cal. 

Jones,  Sarah  M Sept.  19,  1914 Sacramento,  Cal. 

Josselyn,  Ada  M Sept.  18,  1915 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Kaplan,  Marie  E Apr.     9,  1918 Healdsburg,  Cal. 

Kay,  Dora Jan.  11,  1918 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Keaton,  Ellen  M Sept.  30,  1916 San  Jose,  Cal. 

Kellogg,  Mrs.  Narcissa  J Dec.    12,  1914 Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Kelly,  Fernando  G Dec.    12,  1916 Chico,  Cal. 

Kelton,  Margaret  D Sept.  19,  1914 San  Diego,  Cal. 

Kennedy,  Cora  W j June    5,  1915 Chico,  Cal. 

Keran,  Azriah  P Mar.  17,  1914 Oxnard,  Cal. 

Keran,  James  N May  23,  1917 Berkeley,   Cal. 

Killefer,  Mary  B Dec.    16,  1916 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

King,  Jessie  I Retired  under  old  law-.-San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Kinzie,  Mrs.  Nell  L Dec.    12.  1914 Port  Orchard,  Wash. 

Klcebe'rger,  George  R June  24,  1916 Oakland,  Cal. 

Knoch,  Charlotte  A Resumed  teaching Stanford  University 

Kollmyer,  Kate  A Retired  under  old  law-.-San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Kuhlman,  M.  A Dec.    11,  1915 Paso  Robles,  Cal. 

Kyne,  Sallie  V Dec.    11,  1915 Died,  Aug.  81,  1917 

Lambert,  D.  Retired  under  old  law Oakland,  Cal. 

Landes,  Mrs.  Frances  H Apr.     9,  1918 Santa  Monica,  Cal. 

Lang,  Carrie  J June  24,  1916 Pasadena,  Cal. 

Larkin,  Honor  C Sept.  19,  1914 Died,  Nov.  24,  1914 

Laughlin,  Ada  M July  21,  1917 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Lawson,  Sarah  Mar.  19,  1917 Sacramento,    Cal. 

Leathers,  Mary  A Dee.    16,  1916 Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Lee,  Mrs.  Ella  A Mar.  11,  1916 San  Diego,  Cal. 

Lemmon,  Albert  P Mar.  17,  1914 Corona,  Cal. 

Lemon,  Anna  E May  23,  1917 Pasadena,  Cal. 

Leslie,  George  L Resumed  teaching Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Lewis,  Sarah  B Dec.    12,  1914 Irmulco,  Cal. 

Lillibridge.  Clara  Mar.  17,  1914 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Lindberg,  Emily  U Mar.  17,  1914 . Oakland,  Cal. 

Lindley,  Mrs.  Clara  M Sept.  30,  1916 Covina,  Cal. 

Lindsay,  D.  W June  24,  1916 Arbuckle,  Cal. 

Liscoe,  Isabel July  21,  1917 El  Cajon,  Cal. 
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Long,  Mrs.  Margaret Mar.  11,  1916 Oakland,  Oal. 

Long,  Mrs.  Orpa  A June    5,  1914 Died,  Nov.  20,  1916 

Loucks,  Annie  Mar.  17,  1914 Pacheco,  Cal. 

Loud,  Mrs.  Emily  S Mar.  19,  1917 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Love,  Ida  M July  21,  1917 San  Jose,  Cal. 

Love,  Mrs.  Josephine  S Retired  under  old  law Died,  Jan.  5,  1914 

Lundt,  Jennie  C June    .5,  1915 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Lynch,  Maggie  M June  24.  1916 Stirling  City,  Cal. 

Lynch,  Mary  A June  24,  1916 Stirling  City,  Cal. 

Maccord,  Louise Dec.    11,  1915 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MacDonald,  Alexander  H Mar.  17,  1914 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Macdonald,  Mrs.  Mildred  A Dec.    16,  1916 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MacLean,  Mrs.  Flora  M Mar.  17,  1914 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Madden,  Sarah  A Dec.    16,  1916 Died,  May  2,  1917 

Maguire,  Mrs.  M.  E June    .5,  1915 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mahoney,  Margaret  J Mar.  17,  1914 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mains,  Belle  June    .5,1914 Red  Bluff,  Cal. 

Malcom.  William  May  28,  1917 Alhambra,  Cal. 

Mandeville,  Kathorine Mar.  11,  1916 Sonoma,  Cal. 

Manley,  Mrs.  Sylvia  PoAvers June    .5,  191.5 Pomona,  Cal. 

Manning,  Lura  July  21,  1917 Died,  Feb.  26,  1918 

Manzer,  John  May  23.  1917 San  Jose,  Cal. 

Marett,  Sabina  May  2.3,  1917 Newcastle,  Cal. 

Markell,   Emma   C..... July  21,  1917 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Marsh,  Addie  Mar.  17,  1914 Penryn,  Cal. 

Martin,  Ida  A June    .5,  1915 Seattle,  Wash. 

Martin,  Joseph  G Sept.  30,  1916 Fallbrook,  Cal. 

Martin,  Lillie  A Sept.  19,  1914 Lakeport,   Cal. 

Martin,  Mary  A Sept.  30,  1916 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mason,  Mrs.  Leola  I June    5,  1914 Riverside,   CaJ. 

Matchin,  Harriet  E May  23,  1917 Nestor,  Cal. 

Mayborn,  Mrs.  Mary  J Retired  under  old  law Emeryville,  Cal. 

McAllen,  Margaret  E Mar.  17,  1914 San  Andreas,  Cal. 

McBroom,  Alva Sept.  19,  1914 Oakland,  Cal. 

McCandless,  Ella  M Sept.3(],  1916 Round  Mountain,  Cal. 

McCarthy,  Thomas  H Apr.     9,  1918 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

McCarty,  John  L June    5,  1914 Oak  Run,  Cal. 

McClain,  Ada  L June    24,  1916 San  Diego,  Cal. 

McClymonds,  John  W Retired  under  old  law Oakland,  Cal. 

McColgan,  Miss  K.  F Retired  under  old  law_-.San  Francisco,  Cal. 

McComas,  Mrs.  Mary  G June    5,  1914 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

McConnell,  Quinette  C Retired  under  old  law Died,  June  15,  1917 

McCourt,  Charles  A Dec.    11,  1915 Fresno,   Cal. 

McDonnell,  Louise  A Oct.   20,  1917 Los  Angeles',  Cal. 

McDowell,  Thomas  K Mar.  19,  1917 Ocean  Park,  Cal. 

McEwen,  Eleanor Dec.    12,  1914 San  Francisco',  Cal. 

McGinnis,  Mrs.  Elinor  M Retired  under  old  law Died,  Mar.  23,  1916 

McGrath,  Thomas  J Mar.  19,  1917 Berkeley,   Cal. 

McKean,  W.  G Apr.     9,  1918 Berkeley,'   Cal! 

McKenna,  Edward Mar.  17.  1914 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

McKennon,  Mary  L June    5,  1914 Palo  Alto,  Cal 

McKinney,  Mary  C Oct.    20,  1917 Ross,'  Cal. 

McLean,  Mary  H June    o,  1914 Alameda'  Cal 

McLellan,  Mary  B Dec.    12,  1914 San  Mateo,  Cal. 

McLeod,  Edith Mar.  17.  1914 San  Diego,  Cal. 

McNair,  Martha  J June    5,  1914 Pasadena    Cal 

McNicoll,  Belle  June  24  1916 San  Francisco',  Cal. 

McPhail,  Mrs.  Ella Mar.  17,  1914 Petaluma    Cal 

MePhee,  Angus  Sept.  19,  1914 Forks  of  Salmon.  Cal. 

McPherron,  Asbury  S Apr.     1,  1915 ..    Redlands   Oal 
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.^IcReynolds,  Mrs.  Amanda  H July  21,  1917 Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

ileehan,  Margaret Mar.  11,  1916 Stockton,    Cal. 

Median,  Rose  H Apr.     9,  1918 Burllngame,  Cal. 

Meeker,  Mrs.  Mary  K Mar.  11,  1916 San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Melody,  Mrs.  Adelaide  Y June  24,  1916 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Meredith,  Cliarles  T -^lar.  17,  1914 ..Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Merrill   Margaret  D June    5,  1915 Sacramento,    Cal. 

Merritt,  Jennie  J^^^-  H-  1^18 Berkeley,   Cal. 

Merwin    C.  E .Retired  under  old  law Camp  Meeker,  Cal. 

Metcalf,  Mrs.  Nettie  E Apr.     9,  1918 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Metzler'  Jolm  A Sept.  18,  1915 Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Miel   Mrs'  Marion  S *^ct-    20,  1917 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Milev    Annette  D Retired  under  old  law.. -San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Adelaide  A June  24,  1916 Sonora,  Cal. 

Miller'  Emma  J Retired  under  old  law..^ Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Miller!  Sarah  E Oct.    20,  1917 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mills  Mrs.  Mary  E -    May  23,  1917 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MonahanVMargaret'-' Sept.  30,  1916 Petaluma,  Cal. 

Moore,  E    L Apr.     1,  1915 Stockton,  Cal. 

Moore,'  George' W J"ly  21,  1917 Colusa,   Cal. 

Aloores    C.  W Retired  under  old  law---San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Morgan,  Mary  Isabel Resumed  teaching Berkeley,  Cal. 

Morrison,  Mrs.  Annie  L June    5,  1914 San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 

Morton   Ella  J J^^-  ^^'  ^^^^ San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Movnih'an,  XoraT Sept.  18,  1915 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Muigrew,  Mary  T.  A Dec.    16,  1916 Camanche,  Cal. 

Mullen,  Harriette  Mar.  17,  1914 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Murdoch    Grace  R Sept.  19,  1914 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Murphy.  William  R Sept.  30,  1916 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Myrick,  Elizabeth  Apr.     1,  1915 Oakland,    Cal. 

Nagie,  Mary  A Sept.  19,  1914 Sacramento,    Cal. 

Ncarv,  Annie  J Dgc.    11,  1915 Sacramento,  Cal. 

Nelson,  David  W . Apr.     9,  1918 Hollywood,  Cal. 

Newberry,  Mrs.  Carrie  J Mar.  17,  1914 ^..San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Newbv,  Ellsberry Dec.    12,  1914 Fresno,   Cal. 

Nicholl.  Mrs.  Clothildc  C Retired  under  old  law.. San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Niestrath.  Mrs.  B.  Dena Apr.     1,  1915 Lathrop,  Cal. 

Nixon,  Mabel  L Dec.    16,  1916 Died,  May  2,  1917 

Norman,  Mrs.  Nellie  ]*I .  _-Mar.  17,  1914 Oakland,  Cal. 

Norris,  Elizabeth  June  24,  1916 Gibsland,  Louisiana 

Norton,  Mary  E Dec.    11,  1915-'- Berkeley,   Cal. 

Null   Emory  M Sept.  30,  1916 Shingletown,  Oal. 

O'Brien,  Kate  Sept.  30,  1916 Larkspur,    Cal. 

O'Connell,  Margaret June  24,  1916 San  Diego,  Cal. 

O'Connor,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C June    5,  1914 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

O'Connor,  Joseph  Sept.  30,  1916 San  Francisco,  Oal. 

O'Donnell    Sarah  F. Dec.    12,  1914 Died,  July  13,  1915 

O'Hara,  Kate  F Mar.  17,  1914 Died,  Dec.  1,  1914 

O'Leary,  Mrs.  T.  J Apr.     1,  1915 Oakland,  Oal. 

O'Loughlen,  Nellie  June    5,  1914 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

O'Neill.  Joseph  G June    5,  1915 Nevada  City,  Cal. 

Oliver,  Mrs.  Lena  B Mar.  17,  1914 Shasta,   Cal. 

Olsen,  Alvina  June  24,  1916 San  Lorenzo,  Oal. 

Osborn.  Charles  Y Mar.  17.  1914 Elk  Grove,  Oal. 

Osborne.  J.  S Dec.    12,  1914 Stockton,  Oal. 

Owens,  Eleanor  M Sept.  18,  1915 Died,  Nov.  24,  1917 

Paris,  Mrs.  Alice  C Retired  under  old  law Alameda,  Cal. 

Parke,  Emily  B Sept.  18,  1915 Sebastopol,    Cal. 

Parker,  Jean Retired  under  old  law— San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Patten,  Herbert  -- June    5,  1915-..,-,.,,.— ,^..^-..-,01aremont,  Oal. 
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Patterson,  Isabella  .Retired  under  old  law Berkeley,  Cal. 

Paxton,  Katherinc  K Sept.  30,  1916 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Peako,  Bessie  M Sept.  30,  1916 Died,  May  27,  1918 

Pearce.  Maud  M 'June    .5,  1914 Oakland,    Cal. 

Pock,  Kate  E -Tune    5,  1914 Alpine,  Cal. 

Pedrick,  William  I Sept.  18,  1915 Ferndale,  Cal. 

Pepper,  M.  W Sept.  19,  1914 San  Diego,  Cal. 

Perkins,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M Dec.    11,  1915 Camp  Meeker,  Cal. 

Perlet,  Mattie  F Sept.  30,  1916 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pettigrew,  Elizabeth  R Retired  under  old  law-_.San  Francisco^  Cal. 

Pettit,  William  W June  24,  1916 Independence,    Wash. 

Phelps,  Mrs.  Josephine  H ..  .    .:\Iar.  47,  1914 San  Francisco,  Cai. 

Phillips,  Mrs.  Anna  M Mar.  17,  1914 Fairfield,   Cal. 

Pierce,  Edward  T ...June  24,  1916 Sierra  Madre,  Cal. 

Pierce,  Mrs.  Isabel  W June  24,  1916 Sierra  Madre,  Cal. 

Piper,  Lilly  K Jan.   11,  1918 Died,  Apr.  7,  1918 

Playter,  Georgia  B June    5,  1914 Piedmont,  Cal. 

Powell,  Elizabeth  Retired  under  old  law Died,  Oct.  22,  1916 

Power,  Marvin Dec.    12.  1914 Chico,  Cal. 

Power,  Thomas  W ..June    '},  1914 Blue  Lake,  Cal. 

Price,  Ela  M Sept.  18,  1915 Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Pringle,  Mrs.  Sarah  G June  24,  1916 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pryne,  Marion  C May  23,  1917 Warner,  N.  T. 

Pulcifer,  Anna  R Sept.  19,  1914 Oakland,  Cal. 

Pulsifer.  Mrs.  Mary  H Mar.  11,  1916 Valle,1o,  Cal. 

Quinn,  Eliza  J Dee.    12,  1914 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Raclet,  Victorine  M Retired  under  old  law__San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ragan,  Mary  L Dec.    12,  1914 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Rainey,  Mrs.  Marion July  21,  1917 Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Raker,  Mrs.  Mary  L Sept.  18,  1915 Alturas,    Cal. 

Ramsdell,  Mrs.  Mary  A June    5,  1915 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Raymond,  Helen  A Mar.  17,  1914 Healdsburg.  Cal. 

Reardon,  William  H Mar.  17,  1914 College  City,  Cal. 

Reese,  John  W .Sept.  19,  1914 Slatington,    Cal. 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  Elise  D Mar.  17,  1914 Died,  Mar.  8,  1918 

Richards,  Cornelia  Mar.  17,  1914 Maricopa,    Cal. 

Richardson,  Mrs.  Mary  E Mar.  11,  1916 San  Diego,  Cal. 

Robinson.  Mrs.  Eleanor Sept.  18,  1915 San  Diego,  Cal. 

Rogers,  Elisabeth  Mar.  19,  1917 Berkeley,   Cal. 

Rogers,  William  J June    5,  1915 Berkeley,   Cal. 

Rousseau,  Mrs.  Lida  C Sept.  19,  1914 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Rubell,  Claudius  F June    5,  1914 Campbell,    Cal. 

Ruff,  Ida  June    5,  1915 Raekerby,    Cal. 

Sawyer,  Mrs.  Mary  E Sept.  18,  1915 Oakdale,  Cal. 

Sehnabel,  Mrs.  May  L.  S Sept.  19,  1914 Newcastle,  Cal. 

Seabrook,  Mrs.  Nellie Retired  under  old  law Alameda,  Cal. 

Seaman,  Elbert  A Dec.    12,  1914—.. Turlock,  Cal. 

Searles,  Mrs.  Rose  V June    5,  1915 Knights  Ferry,  Cal. 

Shaw,  Ella  B ..   .May   23,  1917 Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

Sheafor,  Mrs.  M.  A June  24,  1916 Dunsmuir,  Cal. 

Sheehan,  Josie  C Sept.  18,  1915 Smartsville,  Cal. 

Sherman,  Mrs.  Carrie  Poage Apr.     1,  1915 Hollister,    Cal. 

Shrimplin,  Rose  A ..June    5,  1915 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Shuey,  Mrs.  Myra  C.  K .....Sept.  18,  1915 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Sifford,  Alexander  May  23,  1917 Susanville,   Cal. 

Simms,  Esther .    ...Apr.     9,  1918 .San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Simon,  Laura  F Sept.  30,  1916 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Simon,  Malvina  Mar.  17,  1914 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Simpkins,  Florence  Dec.    16,  1916 Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Simpson,  Henrietta  C ...Mar.  17,  1914 Died,  Jan.  14,  1915 
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Slavan,  Miss  A.  E Retired  under  old  law Died,  Oct.  7,  1915 

Sleeper',  Ma'ry June    5,  1915 Morgan  Hill,  Oal. 

Slingsb'y,  Kate  E Sept.  18,  1915 Waddington,  Cal. 

Smale,  J.' G Dec.    11,1915 Raymond,    Cal. 

Smith!  Clarence  S . -_-Mar.  17,  1914 Treka,    Cal. 

Smith,  Eleanor Dec.    16,  1916 Berkeley,   Cal. 

Smitli'  Mrs.  Hattie  F __.__June    5,  1915 Soldiers'  Home,  Cal. 

Smith,'  Mrs.  Josephine  F June    5,  1915 Le  Grand,  Cal. 

Smith'  Margaret  A Retired  under  old  law.-San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Smith!  Margaret  Kerr -June    5,  1914 Oakland,  Cal. 

Smitli,  Mrs.  Mary  H Mar.  17,  1914 J-.aton,  Cal. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Reba  B Dec.    12,  1914 Whittier,   Cal. 

Smitli,  Mrs.  Virginia  Evans -Dec.    12,  1914 Died,  Nov.  5,  1917 

Solomon,  Miss  M Retired  under  old  law_--San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Soule,  Fannie  L Retired  under  old  law.— San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Spaul'ding.  Mrs.  Mary  S June    5,  1914 San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 

Sprague,  Abby  F Apr.     1,  1915 Alameda,   Cal. 

Sprott,  Madge Retired  under  old  law— -San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Stallm'an,  Nettie  C Retired  under  old  law— -San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Stearns,  Mrs.  Kate  R Sept.  18,  1915 Berkeley,   Cal. 

Stincen,  Alice  M Jan.   11,  1918 San    Francisco,    Cal. 

Stinson,  Mrs.  Margaret  N -Mar.  17,  1914 Button  Willow,  Cal. 

Stirling,  Alice  J Sept.  19,  1914 Brookdale,   Cal. 

Stirling,  Duncan  Mar.  19,  1917 Died,  June  12,  1918 

Stockton,  Robert  L Dec.    16,  1916 Bakersfleld,    Cal. 

Stolder,  Mrs.  Mary  A June  24,  1916 Maricopa,    Cal. 

Stone,  Martha Retired  under  old  law Died,  June  9,  1916 

Stout!  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S Dec.    11.  1915 Berkeley,   Cal. 

Stout,  George  H Mar.  17,  1914 Berkeley,   Cal. 

Strang,  Francis  M Mar.  11,  1916 Redlands,  Cal. 

Sullivan,  Nellie  F Dec.    12,  1914 Died,  Aug.  24,  1915 

Sutherland.  Anna  E Retired  under  old  law— San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sutphen,  Albert  W.— J Mar.  17,  1914 Whittier,   Cal. 

Swope,  Caroline  I May  23,  1917 Riverside,    Cal. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Agnes  C Retired  under  old  law Oakland,  Cal. 

Taylor,  Jefferson  June    5,  1914 Ontario,  Cal. 

Teaford,  Nannie  W Apr.     1,  1915 Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

Teel,  Mary  L Dec.    16,  1916 San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 

Templeton,  Laura  S Retired  under  old  law Oakland,  Cal. 

Tenney,  Alfred  D June    5,  1915 Richmond,  Cal. 

Tenney,  Mrs.  Delphine  L Oct.   20,  1917 A.lbany,  Cal. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Flora  M Retired  under  old  law Berkeley,  Cal. 

Thompson,  Charles  S Mar.  19,  1917 Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

Thompson,  Ettie  L July  21,  1917 Oakland,    Cal. 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Perl Sept.  18,  1915 Oakland,    Cal. 

Thompson,  J.  N Dec.    11,  1915 Died,  Mar.  14,  1918 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Laura  I Mar.  19,  1917 Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Thornton,  Emma  F June  24,  1916 Warner  Springs,  Cal. 

Thornton,  Mrs.  Kate  L.  Madden Dec.    11,  1915 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Thorp.  Mrs.  Jennie  L June    5,  1915 Died,  May  6,  1917 

Thurston,  Margaret  Retired  under  old  law San  Leandro,  Cal. 

Tilson,  James  R Mar.  17,  1914 Vacaville,    Cal. 

Titchworth,  J.  C June    5,  1915 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Todd,  Mary  E Sept.  19,  1914 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Troyer,  Mrs.  Virginia  B Retired  under  old  law--_San  Francisco,  Cal. 

True,  Charles  F Sept.  19,  1914 Oakland,    Cal. 

Turner,  Mrs.  Alice  M Apr.     1,  1915 Loyalton,    Cal. 

Turner,  Henry  P Mar.  17,  1914 Died,  July  21,  1914 

Turner,  Mrs.  S.  U June  24,  1916 San  Fernando,  Cal. 

Turney.  Katherine  _-- Retired  under  old  law-,Wa]la  Walla,  Wash. 
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Tyernian,  Mrs.  T.  B -Juiic    T).  191." Milton,    Pa. 

Tyler,  Mrs.  Clara  Boyer Ma'y  28,  1917 Merced,   Cal. 

Van  Duyno,  Mrs.  Ede  M June    5,  1915 Berkeley,   Cal. 

Van  Slyck,  Mrs.  Francos  G -Tune  24,  1916 RiA^erside,   Cal. 

Van  Vlear,  Mrs.  M.  J Sept.  30,  1916 Hanford,    Cal. 

Varncr,  Laura  A r)cc.    12,  1914 Santa   Barbara.   Cal. 

Vickers,  Livingstone  E Jan.   11.  1918 Lookout,  Cal. 

Vivian,  Calthoa  C Dec.    16.  1916 Berkeley,   Cal. 

Vollmar,  Bertlia  T June    ^.  1914 Alameda,   Cal. 

Wagoner,  John  A Sept.  30,  1916 Ceres,  Cal. 

Walden,  Mrs.  A.  C June    5.  1914 Died,  Sept.  23,  1915 

Walker,  Alice  Parker Apr.     1,  19]."i Elk  Grove,  Cal. 

Walker,  Charles  J July  21,  1917 Dinuba,  Cal. 

Walker,  Cornelia Dec.    12,  1914 Alameda,   Cal. 

Walker,  Mrs.  Lucy  A Mar.  17,  1914 Berkeley,   Cal. 

Walsh,  Adele Mar.  17,  1914 Oakland,    Cal. 

Walsh,  Mrs.  Fannie  L Sept.  18,  191.5 Salinas.    Cal. 

Walsh,  Margaret  Mar.  17,  1914 Oakland,    Cal. 

Walton,  Adaline  E June    5,  1914 Oakland,    Cal. 

Warnock,  Mrs.  Ada  Elder Mar.  11,  1916 Beaumont,  Cal. 

Warren,  George  W Juno    5,  1914 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Washburn,  Mrs.  Elizabotli  K June  24,  1916 Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Washburn,  Lucy  :M Sept.  18,  1915 San  Jose,  Cal. 

Waterman,  Sylvanus  D Mar.     1,  1917 Alameda,   Cal. 

Waters,  Mrs.  Kate Retired  under  old  law Died,  June  24,  1914 

Watson.  Charles  N July  21,  1817 Cazadero,   Cal. 

Way,  Emma   F Sept.  18.  1915 San  Diego,  Cal. 

Wayland.  Sarah Resumed  teaching W^atsonville,  Cal. 

Webster,  R.  H Resumed  school  work---San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Weeks,  Mary  D.  Bonner Dec.    11,  1915 Santa   Rosa,  Cal. 

Weldon,  Mrs.  Harriet  V Sejit.  19,  1914 Died,  May  8,  1916 

Wells,  George  S July  21,  1917 San  Jose,  Cal. 

Wenck,  Minnie Mar.  11,  1916 San  Mateo,  Cal. 

Westfall,  Augusta  M Sept.3(),  1916 Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Wheeler,  Mary  L Mar.  17,  1914 Oakland,    Cal. 

Whipple,  David  W Sept.  19,  1914 Greenview,    Cal. 

Whirlow,  Miss  H.  E Retired  under  old  law Berkeley,  Cal. 

Whitcomb,  Mrs.  E.  M.  North Retired  under  old  law.. .San  Francisco,  Cal. 

White,  Mrs.  Emily  F Apr.     9,  1918 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

White,  Mrs.  M.  A June    .5,  1914 Beaumont,  Cal. 

White,  Nellie  M June    5,  1915 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

White,   Thomas  B Retired  under  old  law Died,  Nov.  3,  1914 

Wigand,  Mrs.  Sophie  S Dec.    11,  1915 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Wight,  Mrs.  Mary  V.  Arnold June    5,  1915 San  Ansclmo,  Cal. 

Wilber,  Katie  H Sept.  18,  1915 Sacramento,  Cal. 

Wilkinson,  Joseph  B June    5,  1915 Cathay,  Cal. 

Williams,  David  G Sept.  19,  1914 Oakland.    Cal. 

Williams,  Walter  J.  G June    5,  1914 Died,  Feb.  22,  1917 

Williamson,  Ethel  L Mar    17,  1914 Died,  July  26.  1915 

Windsor,  Mrs.  Lulu  Howard Mar.  19,  1917 Died,  Sept.  10,  1917 

Winn,  A.  T Retired  under  old  law Novato,  Cal. 

Winston,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M Sept.  18,  1915 Manhattan  Beach,  Cal. 

Wise,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S Retired  under  old  law Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Wiseman,  Alice  M Dec.    12,  1914 Oakland,    Cal. 

Woodin,  Mrs.  M.  P .June  24,  1916 Bieber,  Cal. 

Wooll,  Hattie  L Jan.  11,  1918 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Woostor,  C.  Elizabeth .June  24,  1916 Gait,   Cal. 

York.  Annie  M Jan.   11,  1918 Healdsburg,  Cal. 

Yorke,  :Mrs.  Jennie  H ,Tnne  24,  1916 Sacramento,    Cal. 

Young,  Benjamin  F israr.  11.  1916 Beaumont,    Cal. 
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Touny,  Myron  Dee.    12,  1S14 Shively,    Cal. 

Young,  Sara  R ResiTmed  teaching Eureka,  Cal. 

Young,  T.  L Apr.     1,  1915 Willits,   Cal. 

Ziollau.  John  J Sept.  18,  1915 Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

Zimmermann,  ATilliam Mar.  17,  1914 Lugano,   Switzerland 

GEORGE  W.  STONE,  Chairma)!. 


PART  III. 
Report  of  the  Secretary. 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMTl'^J^AL. 


To  His  E.rcdlrncy,  William  D.  Stephens, 
Govoiinr  of  California, 

luul  Uic  Slate  Board  of  Educailon. 
TjAdiks  and  Gentlemen:  Please  find  licrewit.]!  tlio  reporls  prescribed 
I)\'  law  foi-  the  edueational  affairs  entrusted  to  my  general  supervision 
during  the  past  bienniuni.  I  hope  the  various  tabukitions  and  tlie 
aeconipanying  descriptive  text  may  afford  a  clear  view  of  the  condi- 
tions in  the  state  department  of  education  during  that  period. 
I  remain,  veiy  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  Hyatt, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Sept("ml)er  15,  191S. 


'IMIIKP    BIKXMAI,    Iii:i'OU'l'.  G7 

GENERALIZATIONS. 

By  Job  Wood,  Jr.,  Stdiisticuin. 

THE  STATE  SHOULD  GIVE  GREATER  SUPPORT  TO  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

From  the  table  (13)  following  it  will  he  noted  that  the  state  appor- 
liomnent  to  elementary  schools  has  increased  45.5  per  cent  in  the  last 
Iwclve  years,  while  the  county's  support  has  increased  145  per  cent  and 
the  district's  support  has  increased  511  per  cent.  Tn  other  words, 
the  increased  cost  of  education  lias  been  rapidly  shifting  from  the  state 
1o  the  county  and  the  district.  In  the  larger  centers  the  big  cities  are 
interested  in  low  county  tax  rates  for  tlie  reason  that  county  funds  are 
distributed  to  all  districts  in  the  county.  Because  of  this  the  cities  are 
willing  to  have  a  heavy  disti-ict  ta.\  and  a  lower  county  rate. 

Education  a  National  and  State  Function. 
AVe  more  and  more  see  as  the  great  demand  for  human  energy  presses 
upon  us  that  the  education  of  the  cliild  is  not  a  matter  for  the  family 
or  district,  or  even  the  county,  but  that  it  is  a  nation-wide  problem. 
The  family,  in  most  instances,  has  about  all  it  can  do  to  feed  and  clothe 
1h<'  chihlren  and  to  spare  their  services  while  the  county,  state  and 
nation  train  them.  After  these  children  are  trained  they  are  not  the 
projierty  of  the  family,  but  belong  apparently  exclusivel}^  to  the  gov- 
ernment, as  the  draft  of  both  men  and  women  in  this  great  war  has 
shown. 

This  being  the  case  the  nation  and  the  state  shcmld  support  more 
liberally  the  real  training  school  of  the  American  citizen — the  elemen- 
tary school.  In  the  years  gone  l)y  when  education  and  practical  train- 
ing were  left  more  to  the  family,  it  was  not  so  expensive ;  but  now  the 
s(!hools  have  been  called  upon  to  train  in  manual  arts,  in  domestic 
science,  in  government,  and  for  every  walk  of  life.  To  do  this  the 
schools  must  have  trained  teachers.  Much  time  beyond  the  high  school 
must  be  given  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  this  difficult  task.  The 
state  furnishes  free  training  through  the  normal  schools  and  the  uni- 
versity, but  expenses  for  living,  for  books,  and  for  various  supplies 
fall  heavily  upon  the  students.  These  expenses  reach  an  average  of 
^500  per  year.  The  time  of  these  students  per  month  should  ])e  worth 
at  least  $50  with  the  pi-esent  demand  for  work.  AVhen  the  student  is 
out  $500  in  hard  cash  and  $tiOO  in  lalmr,  or  even  $500  in  labor,  making 
for  the  year  a  total  of  $1,000.  while  he  is  getting  his  training,  we  can 
not  expect  him  to  follow  the  teaching  profession  when  the  salaries  are 
much  below  those  of  the  common  laborer  who  rerpn"res  little  training 
beyond  a  grammar  school. 

The  laborer  works  the  year  around  while  the  teaclier  averages  about 
eight  and  a  half  months  and  must  live  and  meet  expenses  for  twelve 
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months.  Changing  from  teaching  to  some  other  business  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  himself  or  his  family  while  he  is  not  teaching  is  not 
an  easy  task. 

The  following  table  (A)  will  show  the  average  annual  amounts  paid 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  for  the  years  1907  and  1918.  They 
will  show  also  the  average  gain  in  salaries  during  that  time.  It  will 
be  noted  in  large  counties  where  there  are  many  principals,  such  as 
Alameda,  Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  Sacramento,  etc.,  that  salaries  have 
increased  very  materially.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  the  large  salaries 
of  principals  and  teachers  in  large  cities  and  towns  are  averaged  with 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  rural  districts.  The  counties  of 
Calaveras,  El  Dorado,  Lake,  Lassen,  Madera,  Mariposa,  Mendocino, 
Napa,  Nevada,  San  Benito,  Santa  Barbara,  Shasta,  Sierra.  Siskiyou, 
Trinit}",  and  Tuolumne  will  show  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  average 
amount  of  salary  paid  annually.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  there  are 
few  principals  but  many  one-teacher  schools.  Even  in  a  large  city 
such  as  San  Francisco  where  living  has  more  than  doubled,  the  increase 
for  the  average  salary  has  been  $107.98  in  twelve  years. 


Actual  Salaries  Paid  Rural  Teachers. 
In  order  to  show  the  actual  amount  of  money  received  during  the 
year  closing  June  30,  1918,  by  teachers  in  rural  or  one-teacher  schools 
in  the  several  counties,  four  districts  were  selected  from  the  counties 
given  below  and  the  actual  amounts  of  money  paid  teachers  as  reported 
by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  given.  These  have  been 
selected  at  random  and  they  are  not  the  lowest  amounts  paid,  but  they 
are  a  sample  of  salaries  paid  in  the  one-teacher  schools  in  these  counties. 


Name  of  county 


Number  of 
teachers 


Men       Women 


Actual  salary  paid 


Butte    1 

Colusa    

El  Dorado 1 

Humboldt    1 

Kern    

Lake    

Lassen    

Madera  1 

Mariposa  1 

Mendocino    

Monterey 

Nevada  

Placer  1 

Plumas  1 

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino  

San  Luis  Obispo 

Shasta    1 

Sierra    .. 

Siskiyou 

Tehama   1 

Trinity  

Tuolumne  l 

Tuba  


$722  50  $560,  $525,  $560 

$600,  $520,  $640,  $600 

455  00  $560,  $522,  $560 

600  00  ,  $560,  $515,  $585 

$600,  $600,  $490,  $600 

$560,  $487.50,  $520,  $560 

$600,  $560,  $610,  $560 

560  00  $600,  $660,  $640 

924  00  .  $525,  $600,  $562 

$560,  $520,  $520,  $600 

$630,  $595,  $600,  $580 

$560,  $560,  $560 

855  OO  $560,  $480,  $490 

810  00  $640,  $520,  $560 

$520,  $520,  $560,  $420 

- —  $630,  $560,  $520 

$590,  $560,  $675 

600  00  $560,  $450,  $560 

- —  $560,  $600,  $600,  $600 

$550,  $600,  $525,  $450 

765  00  $560,  $560,  $575 

$525,  $480,  $560,  $600 

765  00  $560,  $560,  $560 
1  $640,  $560,  $480,  $560 
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One  need  not  be  niueli  of  a  mathematician  to  see  that  when  expensive 
stage  rides  and  often  h)ng  railroad  trips  must  be  taken  that  these 
interior  rnral  schools  can  secure  and  hold  very  few  trained  teachers. 
These  positions  are  usually  held  by  young  teachers  who  wish  to  get 
experience,  or  by  older  teachers  who  can  not  fill  positions  in  larger 
communities.  If  the  young  energetic  teacher  eould  be  held  in  the 
district  by  offering  her  a  sufficient  salary  she  would  soon  be  able  to  do 
the  work  demanded  by  the  community.  But,  unfortunately,  the  rural 
schools  are  the  training  schools  for  the  larger  centers  and  there  is  a 
constant  coming  and  going  of  these  inexperienced  teachers. 

Special  Taxes  on  the  Community  Will  Not  Meet  the  Demand. 

The  district  tax  will  not  suffice  for  meeting  the  demands  for  trained 
teachers.  In  many  mountain  communities  the  valuation  of  property  is 
so  low  that  the  tax  limit  allowed  by  law  for  special  taxes  would  not 
produce  $100  per  year. 

For  several  years  we  have  heard  the  call  "back  to  the  farm"  as  the 
only  remedy  for  the  accumulation  of  population  in  the  large  cities. 
War-time  salaries  for  labor  in  connection  with  shipbuilding,  etc.,  has 
called  from  the  country  large  numbers  of  people  who  are  flooding  the 
central  schools  with  their  children.  Again,  families  who  are  out  on 
the  farm  in  the  school  district  that  can  maintain  school  but  for  seven 
and  a  half  or  eight  months  with  a  constant  change  of  inexperienced 
teachers  soon  discover  that  if  the  children  are  to  have  the  best  educa- 
tional conditions  they  miLst  move  toward  the  centers.  The  farm  is 
abandoned  or  leased  and  homes  are  established  in  the  cities.  There  is 
no  surer  way  to  build  up  the  city  and  deplete  the  country  and  its  popu- 
lation than  to  have  long  terms  of  school  with  trained  teachers  in  the 
city  and  short  terms  with  inexperienced  teachers  and  low  salaries  in 
the  country.  The  district  taxes  and  even  the  county  taxes  can  not 
remedy  this  removal  to  the  city.  The  schools  will  greatly  aid  in 
attracting  people  to  the  country  if  satisfactory  school  conditions 
prevail.  Since  the  repeal  of  the  poll  tax  there  has  been  a  constant 
falling  off  in  the  apportionment  of  school  money  on  the  average  daily 
attendance  basis.  The  state  gives  out  on  teacher  basis  $250  per  teacher, 
and  apportions  the  remaining  money  in  the  State  School  Fund  on  the 
average  daily  attendance  for  the  previous  year.  The  following  rales 
[H'v  pupil  on  average  daily  attendance  will  be  noted: 

1!)10 ,$10  ir>  1915 $8  2-6 

1911 10  15  1916 8  21 

1912 9  52  1917 8  12 

1913 9  08  1918 8  23 

1914 9  06 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  an  increase  of  11  cents  for  1918  over 
that  of  1917.     The  reason  is  that  there  was  $21,689.51  transferred  from 
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estates  escheated  to  the  State  School  Fund.  This  may  not  happen  again 
for  some  time,  and  the  rate  for  the  coming  year  Avill,  inore  than  likely, 
drop  off  from  10  cents  to  20  cents  per  pnpil  per  ^'■ear. 

Rate  Per  Pupii  on  Enrollment. 

The  amounts  of  money  given  by  the  state,  l\v  the  county,  and  by  the 
district  for  1918  and  1907,  when  divided  by  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  give  the  following  results : 

Receipts  for  pupil  on  enrollment  from  state 1907,  $13.41;  1918,  $13.18.     Loss,  $0.37 

Receipts  for  pupil  on  enrollment  from  cownti/-- 1907,  9.47;  1918,  15.68.  Gain,  6.21 
Receipts  for  pupil  on  enrollment  from  district-.-1907,       3.09  ;  1918,     12.77.      Gain,     9.68 

This  result  is  obtained  not  by  any  legal  provision,  as  there  is  no  law 
that  apportions  money  on  enrollment,  but  simply  by  dividing  the 
receipts  from  the  state  and  county  and  district  by  the  enrollment  for 
these  years.  This  Avill  show  plainly  that  the  state  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  county  and  district  in  the  support  of  the  elementar}^  schools. 
Tlie  following  tables  are  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  those  who 
are  interested. 

High  Schools  Show  Great  Increase. 

It  Avill  be  noted  that  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  enrollment 
in  high  schools  during  this  period,  the  number  of  schools  increased  from 
179  to  311  and  the  teachers  from  1,189  to  4,811,  or  3,622  (305  per  cent)  ; 
enrollment  of  pupils  from  27,578  to  126,915,  or  a  gain  of  99,337  (362 
per  cent)  ;  the  receipts  increased  from  $3,756,655.46  to  $13,847,614.44, 
or  a  gain  of  $10,090,958.98  (269  per  cent).  When  the  total  receipts  are 
divided  by  the  total  enrollment  of  1907  we  have  $136.22  per  pupil 
while  in  1918  it  gives  $104.82  per  pupil  or  a  falling  off  on  receipts  of 
$31.40  per  pupil.  This  is  a  most  excellent  shov/ing  as  it  indicates 
plainly  that  the  greater  the  number  of  pupils  the  less  the  cost  per 
individual.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  high  school  has  gained  from 
$2,529,680.79  to  $11,432,328.35,  or  a  gain  of  $8,902,647.56.  This  makes 
the  cost  per  pupil  enrolled  in  1918  $73.89,  while  in  1907  it  Avas  $65.01, 
or  a  gain  of  $8.88.  The  valuation  of  property  has  risen  from  $5,626,200 
in  1907  to  $29,703,443  in  1918,  or  a  gain  of  428  per  cent. 
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TABLE   A. 
Comparison   of  the   Number  of  Teachers   Employed   in   the   Elementary  Schools  for  the 
Years   1918  and   1907  and   the   Gains  and   Losses;   and  the   Average  Salary   Paid  for 
1918  and   1907  with  the   Gains. 


Xiiniber 
teachei-s 
employed 


Gains  or 
losses 


Anmiallv  paiil  teachers 


Alameda  

Alpine  

Amador  

Butte    

Calaveras  

Colusa   

Contra   Costa  

Del  Norte  

FA  Dorado  

Fresno   

Glenn 

Humboldt    

Imperial 

Inyo    

Kern    

Kings    

Lake   

Lassen   

Los  Angeles   3 

Madera ..-_ 

Marin   

Mariposa    

Mendocino   

Merced   

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey    

Xapa  

Nevada  

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas    

Riverside    

Sacramento  

San  Benito   

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego   

San  Francisco  1 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo 

San   Mateo   

Santa  Barbara  

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta   

Sierra   

Siskiyou    

Solano   

Sonoma    

Stanislaus    

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity    

Tulare    

Tuolumne 

Ventura  

Yolo    

Yuba  

Totals 14,249 


1,275 

682 

593 

$1,183  50 

$854  95 

$328  55 

2 

3 

—1 

700  00 

560  00 

340  00 

63 

61 

2 

701  63 

553  96 

147  67 

161 

126 

35 

768  55 

635  40 

133  15 

64 

67 

-3 

677  12 

583  62 

93  50 

56 

50 

6 

763  80 

639  98 

123  82 

248 

KXJ 

142 

982  98 

681  39 

301  59 

22 

19 

3 

722  86 

580  84 

142  02 

59 

65 

-6 

561  00 

514  55 

46  45 

594 

297 

297 

971  36 

695  04 

276  32 

73 

44 

29 

754  28 

634  37 

119  91 

208 

172 

36 

828  60 

685  54 

143  06 

195 

195 

748  70 

38 

21 

17 

743  30 

693  20 

140  10 

280 

112 

168 

867  68 

672  86 

194  82 

115 

0/ 

58 

835  17 

700  03 

135  14 

45 

47 

—2 

582  31 

570  57 

11  74 

iH 

35 

22  - 

694  61 

596  07 

98  54 

3,2<J8 

1,454 

1,754 

1,065  84 

762  07 

303  77 

87 

45 

42 

747  07 

669  59 

77  48 

116 

83 

33 

999  10 

672  56 

326  54 

33 

29 

4 

610  73 

.589  61 

21  12 

165 

153 

12 

655  68 

558  99 

98  69 

136 

77 

59 

763  60 

637  77 

125  83 

r>t 

40 

17 

692  97 

465  76 

227  21 

12 

13 

—1 

798  33 

665  18 

133  15 

151 

131 

20 

816  03 

625  58 

180  45 

88 

79 

i) 

693  48 

631  23 

62  25 

78 

79 

—1 

748  07 

6,54  79 

93  28 

297 

151 

146 

801  13 

691  56 

109  57 

98 

80 

18 

757  48 

614  64 

142  84 

37 

29 

8 

706  23 

553  98 

1.52  25 

249 

138 

111 

815  58 

591  01 

224  57 

427 

210 

217 

1.074  60 

773  80 

300  80 

50 

49 

1 

720  22 

621  38 

98  84 

373 

207 

166 

837  00 

613  26 

223  74 

451 

232 

219 

923  67 

662  62 

261  05 

1.464 

814 

650 

1,099  47 

991  49 

107  98 

326 

180 

146 

915  89 

752  84 

163  05 

146 

127 

19 

744  17 

621  35 

122  82 

169 

75 

94 

968  95 

660  96 

307  99 

173 

120 

53 

796  27 

709  43 

86  84 

404 

304 

100 

914  81 

722  96 

191  85 

150 

119 

31 

819  37 

634  45 

184  92 

129 

125 

4 

642  69 

562  11 

80  58 

21 

23 

2 

707  68 

661  34 

46  31 

132 

104 

28 

689  09 

609  25 

79  84 

129 

115 

14 

920  38 

678  17 

242  21 

286 

230 

56 

811  73 

641  25 

170  48 

213 

89 

124 

847  43 

638  72 

208  71 

55 

40 

15 

836  23 

650  13 

186  10 

103 

79 

24 

678  21 

570  77 

107  44 

29 

25 

4 

eoi  55 

555  47 

46  08 

303 

163 

140 

a34  20 

631  72 

202  48 

54 

-  54 

711  47 

642  41 

69  06 

145 

89 

56 

830  69 

712  52 

118  17 

87 

78 

9 

778  29 

623  11 

1.55  18 

63 

50 

13 

749  03 

602  29 

146  74 

8,246      6,019  —16 


*$946  34         *$720  48         •$225  86 


— Loss.  •Average. 

Note.— It  will  be  noted  that  Imperial  County  did  not  exist  in  1907,  but  was  counted  as  part 
of  San  Diego. 
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TABLE    B. 

COMPARISON    OF  SCHOOL   STATISTICS   OF   1918   WITH    THOSE   OF   1907. 

Public  School   Statistics  for  1918  in   Comparison   With   Those  for  1907  and  the  Gain   or 
Loss,   and   in    Most  Statements  the  Gain   or   Loss  Per  Cent. 

Kindergarten   Schools. 


Teachers  employed 

Certificates  held  by  teachers- 
Kindergarten,  primary 

Special  kindergarten 

Pupils  enrolled — 

Boys    

Girls  


Total  pupils  enrolled 

Average  attendance  

Average  number  days  schools  were  open. 


672 


C21 
51 


13,251 
14,099 


27,350 

14,311 

173 


171 


114 
57 


2,708 
2,759 


Gain  or    i    '^^^  O"^ 
loss  loss 

per  cent 


501 
507 


10,543 
11,340 


5,467 

2,823 

180 


21,883 

11,488 

*13 


281+ 


445 
*11— 


389 
411 


Average  annual  salary  paid  teachers i    $844  92  ,    $566  52       $278  40 


400 

407 

*7 

49 


'Loss. 


Kindergarten    Schools — Continued. 

FINANCIAL. 


Subject 


Total  receipts 

Expenditures  for— 
Teachers'  salaries  -— 
Contingent  expenses 

Buildings,  etc.  

Books  

Apparatus    


Total  expenditures 


Paid  per  pupil  enrolled  for — 

Teachers  salaries  

Supplies,  etc. 

All  purposes,  excepting  buildings. 
Valuation  of  all  property 


02,227  19         $112,074  96 


-$567,791  19 

187,522  21 

26,657  58 

515  05 

1,412  60 


$20  83 

685 

27  68 

204,557  00 


$96,874-  95 
11,448  22 
1,054  57 


$783,898  63  $109,377  74 


$17  72 

209 

17  91 

57,145  00 


$790,152  23 

$470,916  24 

176,073  99 

25,603  01 

515  05 

1,412  60 


$674,520  89 


$3  11 

4  66 

9  77 

147,412  00 


Gain  or 

per  ceut. 

loss 


752 


1,538 
2,427 


617 


258 
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Subject 


Active  districts  

Teachers  employed— 

Men    - -- 

Women 

Total  teachers  employed.. 

Certificates  held  by  teachers- 
High  school 

Elementary    

Primary  

Special    

Average  number  of  days  schools  were  open 

Enrollment  of  pupils- 
Boys 

Girls 

Total  enrollment  of  pupils 

Enrolled  per  teacher 

•Loss. 


1918 


3,453 


1,112 
13,137 


14,249 

544 

12,867 

70 

768 

164 

232,108 
216,377 


448,485 
31.4' 


1907 


3,203 


855 
7,500 


8,355 

446 
7,578 
191 
140 
171 

157,676 
144,924 


302,600 
36.2 


Gain  or 
loss 


250 


257 
5,637 


5,894 


5,289 
•121 
628 

•7 

74,432 
71,453 


145,885 
•4.8 


Gain  or 

loss 
per  cent 


7.7 


70 

22 

68 
•63 
448 

•4+ 

47 
49 


6-40688 
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Elementary   Schools — Continued. 

FINANCIAL. 


Subject 


Gain  or  loss 


Gain  or 

loss 
per  cent 


Received  from— 

Balance  on  hand 

State  apportionment 

County  funds  

District  taxes  

Sale  of  bonds 

Miscellaneous    


Total  receipts 


Received  on  enrollment  per  pupil  from- 

Balanee  on  hand 

State  apportionment  

County  apportionments 

District  funds 

Miscellaneous  sources - 


Total   receipts    (less    cost    of   buildings) 
per  pupil  


Expended  for— 

Salary  of  teachers 

Current  expenses 

Books  and  apparatus 
For  buildings 


Total  expenditures 


Paid  out  per  pupil  enrolled  for — • 

Teachers'  salaries 

Supplies,  etc.  

Buildings  

Books  and  apparatus , 


$3,592,181  15 
5,913,116  02 
7,035,578  75 
5,729,426  51 
693,630  86 
1,062,757  85 


$2,787,421  14 
4,059,429  04 
2,866,479  07 

937,001  14 
1,374,395  58 

163,618  31 


$804,700  01 
1,853,686  98 
4,169,099  68 
4,792,425  37 

*680,764  72 
899,139  54 


$24,026,691  14  i  $12,188,344  28 


$8  01 
13  18 
15  68 
12  77 
237 


$52  02 


$13,484,445  77 

3,744,328  20 

258,105  90 

3,178,259  19 


$9  21 

13  41 

9  47 

3  09 

54 


$11,838,346  86 


*$1  20 

»37 

6  21 

9  68 

1  83 


$35  73 


$16  29 


$5,943,075  78  $7,541,369  99 

1,565,926  43  2,178,401  77 

106,496  79  151,609  11 

1,882,358  76  1,295,900  43 


$20,665,139  06  i    $9,497,857  76     $11,167,281  30 


Total  for  all  purposes- 


Balance  on  hand  pej-  pupil  enrolled 

Average  annual  salary  paid  all  teachers 

Average  cost  per  pupil  (less  cost  of  build- 
ings)  on  enrollment 

Average   cost   per    pupil    on    average   daily 
attendance  


Valuation  of  property —  ] 

Sites  and  buildings $55,350,169  00 

School  libraries  1,090,964  00 


Furniture,   apparatus,  etc 

Total  valuation  of  property- 


3,742,686  00 


$25,734,616  00     $29,615,553  00 
879,403  00  211,561  00 

363,768  00        3,378,918  00 


$60,183,819  00 


$26,977,787  00     $33,206,032  00 


29 

45..'! 
145  h 
5111- 
*49+ 
549+ 


97+ 


45+ 


126.9 
139 
142 
142 


117+ 


$30  06 

$19  64 

5  17 

6  22 
35 

$10  42 

3  18 

86 

22 

8  35 

7  08 

57 



$38  92  ! 

$25  16  i 

$13  76 

$7  49 
946  32  ' 

$8  89 
720  48 

*$1  40 
225  86 

39  05 

28  09 

10  96 

39 

49  88 

34  73 

15  51 

45 

115 

24 

929 


*Losa. 
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Subject 


1918 


Gain  or 
loss 


Gain  or 

loss 
per  cent 


Kinds  of  schools- 
County  

City  

District  

Union    

Joint  union 


Totals 


Number  teachers  employed- 

Regular: 

Men    

Women 

Special: 
Men    

Women    

Junior  college: 

Men   

Women 


Totals- 


Certificates  held  by  teachers- 
Regular  high . 

Special  high 


Average  number  days  schools  were  actually  open- 
Enrollment  of  pupils- 
First  year: 

Boys    

Girls  - 

Second  year: 

Boys    1 

Girls  — - 

Third  year: 

Boys    -- 

Girls    

Fourth  year: 

Boys    

Girls  


Totals: 
Boys 
Girls  - 


Grand  totals  

Average  daily  attendance. 


6 

74 
45 
168 
18 


311 


4,811 


3,209 
1,602 


178 


30,877 
40,324 

10,971 
14,774 

6,946 
9,471 

5,354 
8,203 


179 


132 


1,054 
135 


5,327 
7,101 


2,941 
4,312 


1,763 

2,614 


1,341 
2,179 


54,143 

72,772 


11,372 
16,206 


126,915 
64,758 


27,578 
21.337 


3,622 


2,155 
1,467 

•15 


25,550 
33,223 


8,020 
10,462 


5,183 
6,857 


4,013 
6,024 


42,771 
56,566 


99,337 
43,421 


•57 
85 
40 
95 

200 


74- 


1,173 
2,028 

408  1 
736 

765 
1,292 

187+ 
175 

689 

914 

12 

32  1 

677 

882 

5,643 

2,7.'i6 

2  — 

::::::::' 

2 
7 

5  L. 

305 


204 
1,C86 


•7.7 


479 

462 


272 
242 


294 
262 


299 
276 


376 
349 


Note.— Of  the  above  number  12,213  were  enrolled  as  special  students  and  1,561  as  students  in 
junior  college  work  in  the  high  schools. 
•Loss. 
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High    Schools — Continued. 
FINANCIAL. 


Subject 

1918 

1 

1907 

Gain  or  loss 

Gain  or 

loss 
per  cent 

Receipts  Irom— 

$2,780,993  32 

944,020  13 

3,911,892  16 

$1,059,446  43 
240,950  19 

$1,721,546  89 

703,069  94 

3,911,872  16 

162 

State  funds — -  -      — - 

291 

County  funds 

District  funds 

District  funds  for  buildings- 

Sale  of  bonds 

Miscellaneous    


Total   receipts 


Receipts  per  pupil  enrolled  from — 

Balance  on  hand — 

State  funds  

County  funds  

District  funds 

Miscellaneous    


4,933,577  32 

62,657  94 

543,796  85 

672,696  72 


2,026,682  28 


429,576  5a 


$13,847,614  44  i    $3,756,655  46 


Total   receipts   per   pupil    enrolled-, \ 


$21  91 
7  44 
30  82 
38  87 
5  30 


$38  41 

8  74 


2,906,895  04 

62,657  94  j 

543,796  85  | 

243.120  16  I  269 


73  41 
15  58 


$10,090,958  98 


*$16  50 

*1  30 

30  82 

*34  54 

10  28 


$104  82 


Expenditures  for — 

Teachers'    salaries   :  $6,796,729  16 

Current  expenses   ;  1,183,539  70 

Buildings    i  2,053,903  69 


Library  books  

Janitors  and  laborers 

Apparatus    

Transportation  of  pupils 
Laboratories    


Totals— 

Balance  on  hand. 


89,577  07 
784,871  34 
191,598  52 
220.458  CO 
111,680  55 


$133  22 


$1,315,728  43 

420,382  24 

736,797  91 

57,499  91 


Paid  out  per  pupil  enrolled  for — 

Salary  of  teachers 

Janitor  and  labor 

Supplies   

Buildings  

Library  books  


Totals   Der    pupil    enrolled. 


Paid  out  per  teacher  employed, 
annually 


Balance  on  hand 

Balance  on  hand  per  pupil  enrolled- 

Valuation  of  property — 

Sites  and  buildings 

Laboratories,  etc.  

Library  books  


Total  valuation  of  property 

Bonded   indebtedness    outstanding 

Number  of  books  in  high  school  libraries 


$11,432,328  35 
$2,415,286  09 


$53  55 

6  18 

9  32 

16  18 

2  21 


:$73  89 


$1,412  74 

2,415,286  09 
19  06 

$25,977,833  00 

3,131,213  00 

594,397  00 


•$31  40 


i,481,728  43 
763,127  46 
,317,105  78 
32,071  16 
784,871  34 
191,598  52 
220,458  00 
111,680  55 


$2,529,680  79 
$1,226,974  67 

$47  68 


tl5  23 
26  71 
208 


$8,902,647  56 
$1,188,311  42 


$5  87 

6  18 

*5  91 

10  53 

13 


$29,703,443  00 

$14,346,010  00 

521,496 


t$65  01 


$1,105  97 

1,226,974  67  i 
44  41  1 

$5,277,529  00 
195,262  00 
153,409  00 


$306  77 

1,188,311  42 
*25  35 

$20,700,304  00 

2,935,951  00 

440,988  00 


5,626,200  00  $24,077,243  00 
K  i  $14,346,010  00 
154,183  !      367,313 


*L0S8. 

tlncludes  janitors,  apparatus  and  laboratories. 
JDoes  not  include  cost  of  buildings. 
IINot  reported. 


PART  IV. 
Reports  of  Commissioners. 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


TJtc  Honorable  State  Koaho  ok  Eimication, 
Sacramento,  California. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  reports  for  the  years  beginning 
July  1,  1916,  and  ending  June  30,  1918. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

MARGARET  S.  McNAUGHT, 
Commissioner    of   Elementary    Schools. 
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REPORT  OF  COxMMISSIONER  OF   ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


During  the  two-year  period  covered  by  this  r('i)ort,  tlic  ideals  and 
the  activities  of  elementary  school  instruction  have  been  affected  and 
in  some  important  ways  modified  by  the  world  war.  A  large  part  of 
the  report  must  therefore  be  given  to  considerations  of  the  effects 
thus  produced. 

From  the  very  outbreak  of  the  war,  when  first  reports  came  from 
Belgium,  it  became  evident  to  American  educators  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  revise  their  long  cherished  estimate  of  the  German  system 
of  school  and  university  education.  The  deeds  done  by  order  of 
German  high  command,  attested  in  a  way  too  terrible  to  be  mistaken, 
that  a  training  in  material  efficiency  and  a  development  of  a  narrow 
national  pride  and  arrogance,  were  not  sufficient  for  the  making  of  a 
nation  of  true  greatness,  nor  the  fitting  of  a  people  for  genuine  service 
to  liumanity.  It  thus  became  clear  to  all  that  in  our  schools  the 
teaching  of  American  efficiency  and  of  American  patriotism  must  give 
special  emphasis  to  the  rights  of  weak  people  and  of  little  nations,  to 
the  inculcation  of  that  genuine  democracy  that  tends  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind ;  and  that  estimates  the  grandeur  of  a  people  not  by  its 
conquests,  but  by  its  service  to  the  good  of  all  the  world. 

Reports  from  Great  Britain  brought  also  lessons  of  value  by  which 
we  were  able  and  prompt  to  profit  when  in  our  turn  we  were  involved 
in  the  war.  Under  the  strain  of  raising  and  equipping  large  armies 
in  great  haste  to  meet  the  armed  millions  of  Germany  and  Austria,  the 
British  closed  their  night  schools,  lowered  the  age  of  permissible  child 
labor  and  diverted  to  war  purposes  large  sums  of  money  that  had  been 
formerly  devoted  to  educ^ation  and  relief  of  the  poor.  The  experience 
of  a  single  year  proved  that  these  efforts  of  zealous  patriotism  were  ill- 
directed  and  more  hurtful  than  helpful.  In  the  second  year  of  the 
war,  a  wiser  course  was  followed;  and  it  was  shown  that  the  nation 
increased  its  war  power  by  continuing  to  support  its  educational  and 
social  system  at  the  highest  attainable  standard. 

Public  interest  in  the  war,  and  popular  sympathy  with  the  stricken 
peoples  of  the  districts  within  the  battle  areas,  prepared  us  for  the 
arduous  struggle  when  we  were  forced  to  engage  in  it  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  rights.  Therefore  Avhen  the  President  called  for 
patriotic  service  from  the  schools,  he  appealed  to  a  sentiment  already 
formed  and  to  a  will  prompt  to  respond  with  swift  action. 
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Problems. 

The  issue  presented  to  school  authorities  these  problems: 

In  what  ways  can  the  schools  render  war  service? 

How  can  such  service  be  used  as  a  means  of  education  for  the  child 
mind? 

In  what  ways  should  school  courses  of  instruction  be  modified  to 
admit  of  such  service  to  most  advantage? 

Should  the  standards  or  requirements  of  school  attendance  be  low- 
ered to  meet  the  needs  of  child  labor  at  home  to  replace  that  of  father 
or  of  brothers  called  to  the  army? 

How  could  the  supply  of  good  teachers  be  maintained  up  to  the 
needs  of  the  schools  after  many  had  been  called  to  war  work  either 
as  soldiers  or  as  nurses  ? 

How  could  the  schools  most  effectively  teach  patriotism? 

How  could  they  be  made  most  effective  in  teaching  Americanism 
and  in  promoting  the  Americanization  of  immigrants? 

How  could  the  work  of  the  various  schools  be  best  organized  and 
co-ordinated  so  as  to  be  made  most  effective  in  what  President  AVilson 
called  "team  work"  throughout  the  nation? 

Duties. 

Some  issues  were  made  clear,  not  as  problems,  but  as  duties : 

The  need  of  better  directed  physical  training  and  education. 

The  importance  of  more  careful  sanitation  in  city  and  country. 

The  improvement  of  school  houses,  school  grounds  and  school  out- 
houses under  scientific  and  artistic  direction. 

The  teaching  of  the  duty  of  all  to  assist  the  government  in  raising 
money  through  liberty  loans  and  the  sale  of  thrift  stamps. 

The  teaching  of  food  production  and  of  food  conservation  and  the 
(■mployment  of  school  pupils  in  war  gardening  and  the  making  of  many 
kinds  of  hospital  supplies. 

It  is  gratifying  that  even  the  brief  account  which  can  be  made  in 
this  report  of  the  activities  of  the  elementary  schools  in  all  these 
directions  will  be  of  just  pride  to  the  teachers  and  to  the  state.  Had 
statistics  of  the  output  of  the  elementary  schools  in  the  way  of  food 
production  and  the  making  of  desired  supplies  for  army  and  navy  and 
hospitals,  in  the  purchase  of  thrift  stamps  and  of  libert}^  bonds,  been 
kept  in  every  district,  the  total  would  have  shown  a  value  of  service, 
measuring  up  to  a  notable  figure  even  among  the  immense  totals  of 
our  war  expenditures.  In  the  absence  of  such  statistics,  the  aim  of 
the  report  will  be  to  set  forth  as  best  may  be  how  the  problems  were 
solved  and  the  work  done. 
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DUTIES    OF    THE    OFFICE 
School   visits. 

Under  the  law  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Elementary 
Schools  to  visit  schools,  but  no  directions  are  given  as  to  the  way  in 
which  this  visiting  is  to  be  done.  To  "drop  in"  upon  a  teacher,  note 
surroundings  and  the  teaching  ability  of  instructor  pro  and  con,  and 
"drop  out"  again  is  advantageous  merely  as  it  gives  the  Commissioner 
a  general  idea  of  the  conditions  under  which  a  school  is  being  con- 
ducted. After  a  few  such  visits  have  been  made  in  any  county  it  is 
apparent  that  much  visiting  of  this  kind  is  not  very  valuable. 

Therefore  the  method  of  visiting  schools  begun  during  the  last 
biennial  period  has  been  continued,  but  has  been  modified  to  meet 
the  different  conditions  found  in  different  parts  of  the  State  and  has 
been  improved  as  experience  has  suggested. 

Three  counties  have  been  visited  intensively — Imperial,  ^Monterey 
and  San  Luis  Obispo.  The  purpose  was  not  the  .same  for  the  three. 
Imperial  County,  with  a  rapidly  growing  and  often  shifting  popula- 
tion, with  its  people  trying  to  provide  adequate  school  buildings  and 
equipment  for  their  children  while  settling  themselves  in  their  homes 
and  engaging  in  new  industries,  is  a  county  to  study  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  reform  educationally.  Conditions  there  are  "in  process" 
and  the  educational  problem  is  that  of  guarding  against  any  action 
which  will  set  wTong  standards.  The  big  problem  before  Imperial 
County  today  is  that  upon  which  the  whole  nation  is  at  work,  namely, 
Americanization.  School  visiting  with  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  conversation  with  the  men  and  women  who  came  to  meet  the 
Commissioner,  and  conference's  with  the  teachers  at  the  county  insti- 
tute during  the  eight  days  spent  in  the  county  brought  plainly  to 
light  a  problem  to  be  found  elsewhere,  but  greatly  intensified  in  this 
particular  section  of  the  State.  School  visiting  in  Imperial  County  has 
brought  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  educational  advantages  and 
the  educational  limitations  of  life  in  the  far  south  and  has  strengthened 
your  Commissioner's  purpose  to  see  that  some  provision  is  made  for  the 
education  and  Americanization  of  the  shifting  population  that  travels 
back  and  forth  over  the  cotton  fields.  School  visiting  in  Imperial 
County  reveals  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  compulsor}'  laws  for  school 
attendance  there  could  be  counted  within  the  county  in  any  one  year 
hundreds  of  children  of  elementary  school  age  out  of  school.  This  is 
not  due  to  apathy  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority,  but 
to  the  helplessness  of  meeting  the  situation  under  existing  conditions. 
That  attempts  are  made  to  get  the  children  into  the  schools  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  an  attendance  officer  was  on  dutv  at  the  time 
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of  the  Commissioner's  visit.  Employed  for  three  months,  she  reported 
that  during  the  first  month  of  her  service  she  had  found  seventy 
children  out  of  school. 

Two  most  encouarging  facts  noted  in  this  visit  were  the  interest  of 
the  people  in  providing  suitable  living  accommodations  for  the  teachers 
(there  are  eleven  "teacherages"  in  the  county),  and  the  tendency 
to  maintain  large  school  grounds. 

Multiplication  of  school  districts  is  avoided  by  a  steady  discourage- 
ment of  division  of  districts,  and  a  steady  encouragement  of  their  union. 

But  what  is  needed  in  most  counties  is  improved  conditions,  and 
improved  conditions  are  made  when  large  groups  of  people  connected 
both  directly  and  indirectly  with  a  school  are  set  thinking  intensively 
about  it.  Accordingly  the  Commissioner  of  Elementary  Schools  has 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  in  Monterey  and  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  counties  what  might  be  termed  "educational  campaigns." 

The  plan  in  brief  is  this :  The  Commissioner  of  Elementary  Schools, 
the  county  superintendent,  the  trustees,  the  parents  and  friends  of 
the  children  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  children  themselves  are  set  to 
work  thinking  what  improvements  could  be  made  before  a  certain 
date  several  months  away.  Suggestions  are  then  sent  out  from  time 
to  time  during  this  period  from  the  State  Office  and  from  the  county 
office,  bulletins  of  information  with  marked  passages  are  distributed, 
attention  is  called  to  similar  work  done  in  preceding  years  in  other 
counties  and  sympathetic  approval  of  the  plan  obtained  from  those 
counties.  The  newspapers  give  publicity  to  the  plan  and  to  its  results 
as  the  work  goes  on.  Letters  from  children  of  remote  country  districts 
are  received  by  State  and  county  officials  and  carefully  answered. 
There  is  much  getting  together  in  various  communities.  Parent-teacher 
associations  are  more  active  than  ever.  No  attempt  is  made  to  force 
activity;  every  attempt  is  made  to  promote  it,  for  whatever  is  done  for 
the  improvement  of  the  living  conditions  of  the  children  is  to  be  done 
freely  and  joyfully.  At  last  the  date  for  the  inspection  and  notation 
of  results  arrives.  Each  school  has  been  provided  with  a  printed  form 
upon  which  the  improvements  are  reported.  An  itinerary  has  been 
scheduled.  The  Commissioner  spends  several  days  in  the  county  visit- 
ing the  schools,  commending,  suggesting,  planning  with  the  trustees 
and  the  parents  who  gather  at  the  school  houses,  future  improvements, 
and  in  numerous  addresses  carrying  the  message  of  opportunity  offered 
by  the  State  to  all  its  children,  urging  those  most  interested  to  express 
their  interest  and  to  co-operate  Avith  the  State  and  county  educational 
officials. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  kind  of  visiting  is  the  awakening  in 
every  district  of  a  salutary  pride  in  its  school. 
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One  example  by  wny  of  illustration  is  ^iven  of  tlie  iniprovenients  made 
in  a  small  one-room  school  in  Monterey  County: 

1.  School  yard  freed  from  all  weeds  and  thoroughly  cleaned. 

2.  School  house  painted  inside  and  out. 

3.  Windmill  painted. 

4.  School  fence  painted. 

5.  School  room  papered. 

G.  Windows  and  door  screened. 

7.  Porch    refloored. 

8.  New  flag  and  pole  placed. 

9.  Sanitary  drinking  fountain  installed. 

10.  Desks  varnished, 

11.  Liquid   soap   container   provided. 

12.  New  pictures  hung    (pictures  worth  hanging). 

13.  Handball    court   laid    out. 

14.  Volley  ball  court  laid  out. 

In  one  of  the  counties  especially  visited,  circular  letters  were  sent  to 
the  trustees  in  the  fall  urging  them  to  improve  school  conditions  as  much 
as  possible  before  the  coming  spring.  In  order  to  present  definite  ideals 
the  following  suggestions  were  otfercd  as  "hopes"  with  most  gratifying 
results : 

Hopes. 

How  many  of  these  hopes  can  we  nuike  come  true  by  next  May? 

(a)  Good  flag  and  flag  pole. 

(b)  School  l)uilding: 

Well  built,  clean,  painted,  in  good  repair,  walls  tinted  or  painted 
a  soft  light  color. 

(c)  Ventilation  and  heating: 

Wide  open  windows  in  mild  weather,  window  boards  or  other 
appropriate  methods  of  ventilation.  Eacli  school  should  have  an 
approved  heating  s^'stem  or  a  jacketed  stove. 

(d)  Soil: 

Soil  should  l)e  fertile,  so  that  trees  and  shrubs  can  grow  well  on 
the  school  gi-ounds,  also  school  gardens.  Many  school  children 
are  planting  war  vegetable  gardens  at  scliool  and  at  home. 

(e)  Size  of  school  grounds: 

Not  less  than  three  acres  should  l)e  allowed  for  schoolhouse  with 
playgrounds  and  gardens;  five  acres  better  still.  No  new  small 
school  grounds  .should  ever  find  place  in  the  county. 

(/)   Water: 

Good  drinking  water  is  the  right  of  every  growing  boy  and  girl  in 
Galifornia.  Water  should  be  tested  if  its  quality  is  doubtful. 
Drinking  rountains  or  individual  cups  should  be  pi-ovided. 
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(g)   Lighting: 

Lighting  shonld  be  from  left,  or  from  left  and  rear,  through  win- 
dow space  which  is  at  least  one-fifth  of  floor  space ;  one-fourth  is 
better.  Windows  should  be  provided  with  shades  which  should 
be  kept  in  good  repair. 

( /( )    Schoolroom : 

For  thirty  pupils  rooms  should  be  not  less  than  30  feet  long,  20 
feet  wideband  12  feet  high.     The  floor  should  be  firm  and  level. 

(i)  Windows  and  doors  should  be  screened.  If  impossible  to  provide 
wire  screens,  then  cover  with  mosquito  netting  and  replace  the 
netting  when  worn  out. 

ij)   Outbuildings: 

At  least  two  should  be  provided.  They  should  be  sanitary  and 
free  from  all  marks.  They  should  be  well  screened.  See  Bulletin 
17  published  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  entitled,  "Disposal 
of  Sewage  in  Rural  School  Districts."  Outbuildings  should  be 
either  painted  or  whitewashed  inside  and  out,  and  kept  in  repair 
and  very  clean  for  the  sake  of  health  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
influence  on  character. 

It  has  freciuently  been  suggested  that  every  county  in  the  State  be 
visited  in  this  way.  The  Commissioner  would  be  glad  to  do  this  did 
time  permit.  Fourteen  days  were  spent  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County, 
of  which  eleven  were  given  to  visiting.  If  fourteen  days  were  spent 
in  each  of  the  fifty-eight  counties  it  would  take  eight  hundred  and 
twelve  days  to  cover  the  State  allowing  no  time  for  traveling.  Twenty 
days  is  a  school  month.  Computing  eight  months,  or  one  hundred  and 
sixty  days,  as  a  school  year,  it  would  require  about  five  school  years 
to  visit  each  county  in  the  State  for  fourteen  days,  and  fourteen  days 
would  not  suffice  for  the  very  large  or  the  very  populous  counties. 

other  school  visits. 

Schools  have  been  visited  for  other  purposes,  e.  g.,  to  observe  the 
teaching  of  the  reciuired  subjects  of  the  elementary  course  of  study  and 
the  use  of  the  state  textbooks,  to  note  the  effect  in  certain  cities  of 
the  segregation  of  children  of  Mexican  aneestr^^  during  the  first  three 
years  of  their  school  life,  to  investigate  the  value  of  kindergarten  train- 
ing for  children  of  foreign  parentage,  to  study  the  activities  of  parent- 
teacher  associations,  to  observe  the  work  of  the  home  teacher,  to  note 
methods  of  instruction  used  in  giving  elementary  instruction  to  adult 
foreigners,  to  note  conditions  obtaining  in  "ungraded  rooms,"  "oppor- 
tunity classes,"  and  other  provisions  for  teaching  unusual  children 
and  juvenile  offenders,  and,  by  invitation,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  brief  survey  of  schools,  followed  by  suggestions  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  advancement  of  educational  opportunities  of  the  elemen- 
tary children  of  the  community. 
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PUBLIC    ADDRESSES 

Public  addresses  have  heeii  given  with  even  more  frequency  during 
the  bienniuni  than  the  one  which  preceded  it,  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  the  nation  is  at  war  and  patriotic  addresses  a  necessity. 

A  i)artial  list  of  i)ul)lic  addresses,  some  of  which  were  especially 
l)repared;  others  pi'cpared,  hut  not  so  formally  delivered,  are  submitted 
as  follows : 

Arbor  Day. 

Berkeley  Civic  Center  League. 

California  Teachers'  Association. 

California  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

City  Board  of  Education,  Visalia. 

Dedication  School  Buildings. 

California    Women's    Committee   of   Councils   of   National    and 

State  Defense. 
Graduations. 
Institutes. 

Convention  of  State  Grange. 
Junior  Red  Cross  (National,  State  and  Local). 
Library  Classes  (Sacramento  and  Riverside). 
Music  Teachers. 
State  Normal  Schools. 

Parent-Teacher  Associations  and  Conventions. 
Patriotic. 

Rural  Conference  (United  States  Bureau  of  Education). 
Smith-Lever  Law. 
Union  of  School  Districts. 
Women's  Improvement  Club. 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 
Conference  Social  Agencies. 
Library  Convention. 
Summer  Schools. 
National  Education  Association. 
Trustees'  Conventions. 
Comnuinity  Gatherings. 

The   total   numbei-   of   i)ul)lic   addresses   given   during   the   biennium 

is  264. 

TEXTBOOKS 

A  few  princi])les  concerning  textbooks  are  coming  to  be  generally 

conceded : 

First — A  textbook  can  not  l)e  written  that  will  be  continuously  and 
uniformly  useful  throughout  a  long  period  of  years;  indeed,  so  rapidly 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  world  increasing  and  its  thought  changing,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  moving  lines  of  geographical  boundaries  and  fluctua- 
tions in  commercial  and  political  relationships,  that  by  the  time  some 
books  ai'e  printed  the  pei'iod  for  their  most  efficient  use  has  passed. 
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This  is  one  reason  why  the  writing  of  a  textbook  is  becoming  more 
and  more  of  an  art;  it  is  quite  as  important  to  know  what  to  omit  as 
what  to  include,  and  sane  foresight  is  at  a  premium. 

As  teachers  become  better  trained  they  demand  more  freedom  in  the 
presentation  of  their  lessons,  yet  they  plead  that  the  textbooks  shall  be 
sufficiently  definite  to  aid  them  in  forcing  home  important  truths. 

Because  the  elementary  program  aims  to  touch  life  at  many  points 
it  is  necessarily  a  crowded  program.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  textbooks  should  be  so  written  as  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
be  self-instructive.  Not  only  should  the  time  of  the  teacher  be  saved 
for  other  duties  than  that  of  making  clear  to  the  child  what  the  author 
means,  but  the  child  himself  in  using  a  good  textbook  unaided  accjuires 
an  independence  and  a  self-confidence  that  can  mot  be  otherwise 
attained. 

The  making  of  textbooks  is  tending  to  become  a  science  as  well  as  an 
art.  No  longer  are  we  satisfied  with  books  that  are  merely  interesting 
or  stimulating ;  we  question  the  basis  of  their  construction.  Upon 
what  principles  of  psychology  are  the  books  built?  What  definite 
experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  character  of  the  material 
used?  General  experience  in  teaching  children  is  valued,  but  we  are 
demanding  facts.  In  the  future  all  teachers  will  know  more  of  psychol- 
ogy and  sociology  and  various  educational  measurements,  and  will 
become  correspondinglj^  more  and  more  critical  of  scissors-made  text- 
books, no  matter  how  "instructive"  and  attractive  they  may  be. 

And,  finally,  just  how  we  do  not  j-et  know,  but  all  our  textbooks 
are  going  to  give  out  either  directly  or  indirectly  an  influence  tending 
to  good  citizenship  and  the  development  of  the  social  spirit.  This 
means  that  our  textbooks  are  going  to  be  a  potent  means  of  unifying 
our  people  and  setting  forth  the  highest  American  ideals. 

TEXTBOOKS    IN    SPELLING 

In  January,  1918,  investigation  concerning  textbooks  in  spelling 
having  been  concluded,  a  report  of  the  result  was  made  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  by  the  Commissioner. 

Eight  different  forms  of  textbooks,  which  included  printed  publica- 
tions of  publishers,  manuscripts,  a  Chico  bulletin  and  a  Trial  Speller 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  prepared  during  the  biennium  1914- 
1916,  were  reviewed  by  the  Commissioners  and  various  other  critics. 

As  a  result  of  the  combined  judgments  of  these  criticf  and  on 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioners,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
took  under  consideration  the  revision  of  the  Trial  Speller  by  an  expert 
in  spelling  who  should  be  given  power  to  make  such  reorganization 
and  modification  as  might  be  necessary,  this  work  to  be  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Elementary  Schools,  and, 
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when  conipleted.  to  he  suhjoct  to  the  ;ii)])r()val  of  \\\v  State  Board  of 
Education. 

After  due  iuve.stijiatiou  of  her  titness  for  the  task  had  been  made  by 
the  Commissioners,  Dr.  Grace  M.  Fernald  was  requested  by  the  Board 
to  render  this  service. 

The  revision,  as  well  as  the  writing  of  a  manual  for  the  use  of 
teachers,  has  been  most  carefully  and  scientifically  done  by  Dr.  Fernald, 
who  is  head  of  the  Department  of  Experimental  Psychology  of  the  Los 
Angeles  State  Normal  School,  and  a  recognized  authority,  in  her  field, 
throughout  the  country'.  Not  only  has  Dr.  Fernald  given  her  own  best 
effort  to  the  work,  but  she  has  called  to  her  assistance,  for  verification 
of  her  statements  and  additional  suggestions  and  criticisms.  State 
Commissioners  and  numbers  of  other  educators  from  universities,  high 
schools  and  elementary  schools,  so  that  none  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Avords  in  her  books  have  been  compiled  or  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  spelling  is  the  teachers'  manual,  is  the  untried  and  unendorsed 
theory  of  a  brilliant  and  well-trained  mind.  Not  satisfied  with  her 
own  experiments  in  the  subject,  carried  on  for  several  years  in  her 
laboratory,  with  hundreds  of  persons  ranging  in  age  and  education 
from  elementary  school  children  to  college  professors.  Dr.  Fernald  has 
been  testing  out  the  results  of  these  experiments  under  the  direction 
of  principals  and  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  for  many  months, 
and  especially  during  the  last  two  yeai's.  The  Commissioners  have 
visited  some  of  these  schools  and  are  convinced  that  Dr.  Fernald 's 
contribution  to  the  subject  of  spelling  is  a  contribution  that  will  be 
received  with  pleasure  and  profit  both  by  teachers  and  children,  and 
that  will  place  the  schools  of  California  in  the  lead  of  every  State  in 
the  Union  in  the  subject  of  spelling. 

Dr.  Fernald  has  written  three  textbooks  for  the  use  of  the  children : 
Book  I  is  a  textbook  for  the  second,  third  and  fourth  grades;  Book  II 
is  for  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades;  and  Book  III  is  a  book  con- 
taining special  words — geographical,  historical,  vocational,  etc. — 
intended  for  use  in  eighth-grade  and  post-graduate  classes.  The  series 
is  so  planned  that  the  list  of  words  which  children  are  required  to 
learn  in  the  elementary  schools  will  have  been  completed  at  the  end  of 
the  seventh  grade.  By  that  time,  and  probably  long  before,  the  major- 
ity of  pupils  (if  the  methods  presented  in  the  manual  are  definitely 
followed)  will  have  learned  how  to  spell,  and  will  voluntarily,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  nuister  any  new  words  needed  for  thrir  writing 
vocabularies. 

As  stated  in  her  preface  to  teachers.  Dr.  Fernald  has  based  the 
selection  of  words  in  Books  I  and  II  entirely  on  experimental  studies 
of  the  words  actually  used  by  school  cliildren. 
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The  thousand  words  of  the  "Ayres  list"  are  printed  in  heavy  type, 
as  they  are  words  which  are  nsed  in  all  ordinary  writing,  and  which 
form  approximately  nine-tenths  of  the  words  used  in  writing. 

An  alphabetical  list  of  words  at  the  end  of  each  text  book,  includ- 
ing in  the  upper  grade  books  those  of  the  lower,  is  not  only  a  con- 
venience for  the  teacher  and  the  child  in  various  ways,  but  it  more 
easily  fixes  in  the  pupil  the  habit  of  looking  up  all  words  the  spelling  of 
which  may  be  doubtful. 

A  radical  departure  from  what  has  proved  to  be  a  serious  defect 
in  all  spelling  books  is  made  by  Dr.  Fernald  in  limiting  the  number 
of  required  words  to  be  learned  by  elementary  children  to  2,500.  How- 
ever, so  alluring  is  the  subject  made,  and  so  simple  and  direct  are  the 
means  presented  of  learning  to  spell,  that  each  child  will  learn  of  his 
own  initiative,  indeed  almost  involuntarilj^,  many,  many  more  words 
than  are  included  in  the  required  list. 

These  books  and  the  manual  will  soon  go  to  press,  and  we  hope  that 
they  may  be  ready  for  distribution  by  the  spring  of  1919.  It  is  with 
deep  gratification  that  your  Commissioner  submits  this  report. 

TEXTBOOKS    IN     READING 

While  textbooks  in  reading  were  adopted  in  1915  for  all  the  grades 
including  the  seventh  and  eighth  (for  which  readers  had  never  before 
been  provided  by  the  State),  since  certain  modifications  in  some  of  them 
were  necessary,  it  was  not  until  the  biennial  period  of  this  report  that 
all  the  books  were  printed  and  distributed. 

The  Commissioner  is  glad  to  state  that  all  these  textbooks  are  giving 
good  service. 

In  the  primary  grades  a  teachers'  manual  accompanies  the  books, 
and,  though  the  use  of  the  methods  therein  set  forth  is  not  made 
obligatory,  they  are  so  satisfactory  that  they  are  more  and  more  being 
followed,  thus  saving  local  school  boards  the  necessity  and  expense 
of  providing  the  reading  manuals. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  readers  are  meeting  the  need  for  which 
they  were  adopted.  Not  only  in  rural  schools,  where  they  were  a 
necessity,  but  also  in  city  schools  they  are  of  value  and  take  the  place 
of  various  supplementary  texts  formerly  provided  by  boards  of  edu- 
cation. 

As  expected,  we  find  they  give  the  boys  and  girls  of  larger  growth 
an  insight  into  the  great  world  of  literature.  Busy  teachers  in  crowded 
schools  are  most  grateful  for  the  study  questions  in  these  books  which 
are  not,  as  too  frequently  happens,  questions  designed  to  fix  in  the 
memory  certain  important  facts  in  the  lesson,  but  are  carefully  selected 
questions  chosen  to  aid  tlie  cliild  in  understanding  and  appreciating 
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the  thought  of  the  author;  by  giving  attention  to  them  the  pupil  leams 

Ills  h'ssoii  unai(U^d  l)y  tlie  toaehor— undoubtedly  the  best  way  possibhi 
for  him  to  learn  it. 

TEXTBOOKS    IN    LANGUAGE 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  hieiuiial  period  elosing  June  30,  191G. 
advertisements  calling  for  bids  on  language  books  had  been  published. 
Five  pul)lishers  submitted  books.  They  were  carefully  reviewed  by 
selected  "readers"  as  well  as  by  the  Commissioners,  and,  basing  its 
judgment  upon  the  combined  opinion  of  all  these  critics,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  chose  the  series  entitled  "Studies  in  English,"  by 
Robbins  and  Row. 

There  are  three  books  in  the  series:  "Work  and  Play"  designed 
for  the  third  grade;  Book  I,  for  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  and 
Book  II  for  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  While  these  books  are  con- 
sidered superior  to  all  others  submitted,  yet  certain  modifications  sug- 
gested are  being  met  by  the  publishers.  In  order  that  these  modifica- 
tions should  meet  California  conditions,  and  accord  with  the  views  of 
the  best  California  educator's,  the  elementan-  Commissioner  has  re-read 
all  three  books  with  the  utmost  care,  sending  the  desired  changes  to  the 
publishers  after  they  had  been  endorsed  by  her  fellow  commissioners. 
Like  the  reading  series,  so  heartily  approved  by  our  teachers,  these 
bool«  might  be  termed  content  rather  than  formal  language  books. 
They  appeal  to  child  experiences ;  they  provide  opportunity  rather  than 
set  tasks,  making  the  child's  expression,  both  oral  and  written,  the 
result  of  his  own  free  will  and  desire  rather  than  the  reluctant  response 
to  an  insistent  teacher's  wishes. 

Eliminations  have  been  made  of  certain  technicalities  of  formal 
grammar. 

Not  only  are  upper  grade  grammar  teachers  rebelling  at  the  amount 
of  formal  grammar  required  to  be  taught  in  elementary  grades,  but 
high  schools  feel  that  high  school  students  would  be  better  prepared 
for  their  work  in  English  if  they  were  not  recjuired,  while  not  yet 
readij,  to  master  so  much  technical  grammar.  Book  II  will  not  thus 
burden  and  confuse  the  children  of  the  upper  grammar  grades. 

The  books  aim  to  give  children  a  desire  to  express  themselves  in 
correct  p]nglis]i.  to  encourage  this  desire  and  to  help  them  fulfill  it. 

The  publishers  are  planning  to  provide  manuals  for  the  teachers  to 
accompany  "Work  and  Play"  and  Book  I.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  will  not  be  nece&sary,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  print  a  manual 
for  Book  II,  since  the  lessons  are  of  such  a  nature  that  teachers  will 
probably  not  need  a  manual  to  aid  in  tlieir  presentation. 
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TEXTBOOKS    IN     HISTORY 

Mace's  Beginning  History  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  it  is  the 
only  textbook  in  history  at  present  being  printed  by  the  State  for  the 
elementary  grades.  The  contract  for  McMaster's  Brief  History  of 
the  United  States  having  expired,  bids  were  not  advertised  for  an 
advanced  textbook  in  this  subject.  Copies  of  the  book,  still  on  the 
shelves,  are  being  used  in  the  upper  grades,  but  the  schools  are  no 
longer  being  supplied  with  them. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  much  current  history  has  been  taught 
the  children,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  by  means  of  bulletins, 
magazines,  official  reports,  etc. 

It  was  thought  advisable  thus  to  continue  to  supplement  Mace's 
History  until  the  world  conditions  were  more  stable. 

TEXTBOOKS   IN   GEOGRAPHY 

The  State  Geographies  have  been  in  use  a  long  time,  and  as  geog- 
raphy is  a  growing,  developing  subject,  thej^  are  out  of  date  as  to 
maps,  statistics,  pictures  and  the  selection  and  emphasis  of  topics. 

At  the  present  time  no  one  can  forecast  just  what  changes  will  be 
made  in  boundary  lines  and  conditions  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  even  after  these  lines  and  conditions  have 
been  established,  it  will  take  time  to  write  and  to  print  textbooks  in 
geography,  so  that  we  cannot  hope  to  provide  our  schools  with  suitable 
geographical  material  in  book  form  immediately. 

The  problem  facing  us  is  truly  perplexing.  Undoubtedly  teachers 
will  have  to  depend  a  great  deal  upon  monographs,  bulletins,  govern- 
ment reports,  magazines  and  current  literature  of  various  kinds;  but 
they  ought  also  to  have  more  definite  help  during  this  period  of 
waiting. 

It  is  possible  that  before  we  are  ready  to  provide  a  complete  text- 
book in  geography  we  may  be  able  to  send  out  to  the  schools  a  book 
of  maps  which  will  be  serviceable  for  teaching  geography  and  history, 
and  which  will  reduce  in  size  the  future  textbook  in  geography.  A 
textbook  in  geography  containing  a  sufficient  number  of  the  right  kind 
of  maps  is  necessarily  a  bulky  and  unwieldy  book. 

Since  our  state  normal  schools  are  the  institutions  for  the  training 
of  the  elementary  teachers  of  the  state,  your  Commissioner  recommends 
that  a  conference  of  the  instructors  of  geography  in  the  normal  schools 
be  held  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  definite  plan  of  action.  She  also 
recommends  that  the  presidents  of  normal  schools  be  asked  to  enlarge, 
if  necessary,  the  departments  of  geography  in  their  schools  to  the  end 
that  extensive  service  in  this  subject  be  given  the  rural  school  districts. 
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Summer  school  courses  in  universities  and  normal  schools  ought  also  to 
emphasize  teacher-training  courses  in  geography. 

TEXTBOOKS  IN  PENMANSHIP. 

In  adopting  the  Zaner  Writing  Hooks,  as  was  stated  in  the  latest 
report,  since  they  had  already  proved  their  efficiency,  the  State  Board 
took  no  risk.  Many  pleasant  statements  have  been  made  regarding 
the  system,  by  teachers,  and  no  adverse  criticism  has  ever  been  received. 

TEXTBOOK    IN    CIVICS 

In  response  to  advertised  bids  for  a  textbook  in  civics  three  books 
were  submitted  for  adoption,  one  in  book  form  and  two  manuscripts. 

These  books  as  well  as  "The  Community  and  the  Citizen,"  the  civics 
textbook  now  in  use,  were  passed  upon  by  competent,  selected  critics 
and  also  by  the  Commissioners. 

The  Commissioner's  report  to  the  Board  included  the  following  state- 
ments: The  views  of  the  critics  vary  considerably;  any  of  the  books 
submitted,  if  chosen,  would  need  revision,  requiring  much  time  therefor; 
because  of  changes  in  civic  ideals  and  policies  likely  to  residt  on  account 
of  the  war,  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  the  writing  of  a  textbook  in  civics ; 
the  printing  and  distribution  of  a  new  textbook  in  civics  would  involve 
an  expense  at  this  time  not  expedient.  After  discussing  the  report,  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners,  all  bids  for  textbooks  and 
manuscripts  for  a  textbook  in  civics  were  rejected. 

Two  bulletins  on  War  Citizenship  have  been  issued  from  the  depart- 
ment as  supplements  to  the  present  textbook  in  civics  and  are  dealt 
with  elsewhere  in  this  report.  The  Commissicmer  desires  to  state, 
however,  that  these  bulletins  have  answered  their  purpose  so  well  that 
until  the  world  is  again  at  peace  and  our  idea  of  American  citizenship 
(which  under  changing  conditions  is  being  modified  and  enlarged,  is 
more  definite,  it  would  be  advisable  to  continue  to  issue  similar  bulletins 
from  time  to  time). 

A  suggestion  in  this  connection  has  recently  come  to  the  Commis- 
sioner from  Professor  Adams  of  Stanford  irnivei-sity,  representing  the 
National  Security  League.  It  is  this:  that  tlie  National  Security  League 
co-operate  with  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  providing  a  State 
Director  or  Supervisor  of  Patriotic  and  Civic  Education,  who  shall, 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Elementary  Commissioner,  prepare 
bulletins  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  who  shall  by 
means  of  them,  and  also  through  conferences,  help  the  teachers  to  make 
the  teaching  of  patriotism  and  civics  a  living  reality  to  the  children. 

If  this  be  done  it  will  be  an  added  reason  for  postponing  considera- 
tion of  another  textbook  in  civics." 
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MUSIC    BULLETINS 

Bulletin  15  (Suggestions  for  the  teaching  of  INfnsic  in  the  Rural 
Schools)  containing  suggestions  for  voice  training  and  a  list  of  school 
songs  was  so  well  received  by  the  teachers  of  the  State  that  it  was 
followed  in  1917  by  another  bulletin  (15A)  of  a  similar  character, 
which,  however,  also  dealt  briefly  with  a  few  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  method.  Prepared  by  the  directors  of  music  in  the  State 
Normal  Schools,  these  bulletins  have  helped  in  rural  schools,  during 
the  past  two  years,  to  awaken  and  strengthen  interest  in  music,  until 
the  present  time  when  free  text  books  and  teachers'  manuals  could  be 
provided  for  that  purpose. 

The  Commissioner  wishes  to  record  the  fact  that  the  round-table 
conferences  held  by  the  music  supervisors  of  the  normal  schools  while 
these  bulletins  were  in  preparation  were  of  value  in  clarifying  ideas 
and  unifying  action.  Differences  of  opinion  among  the  instructors 
regarding  method,  taken  for  granted  by  many  educators  as  too  wide 
ever  to  come  •  together,  were  found  not  nearly  so  far  apart  when  the 
holders  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  giving  help  to 
teachers  and  children— help  that  must  be  put  into  definite  shape  and 
sent  out  as  the  result  of  combined  effort ;  help  that  must  take  the  form 
of  a  message  approved  by  all  its  authors.  While  differences  of  opinion 
may  still  exist  among  the  teachers  of  music  in  our  normal  schools,  they 
have  demonstrated  that  these  differences  are  neither  so  extensive 
nor  so  considerable  as  to  render  impossible  a  common  opinion  upon 
minimum  essentials. 

TEXTBOOKS    IN    MUSIC 

In  accordance  with  a  recommendation  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Legislature  at  the  session  of  1917  authorized  the  issue  of  free 
textbooks  for  use  in  musical  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  such 
instruction  having  been  already  made  obligatory  by  statute.  The  lack 
of  free  textbooks  prevented  as  full  a  development  of  the  instruction 
as  was  desirable  either  as  a  vocational  or  a  cutural  study ;  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  board  was  therefore  in  line  with  the  established 
policy  of  the  state  system  of  education  with  respect  to  all  important 
courses  of  public  school  training. 

Experience  during  the  w^ar  made  clear  to  even  the  most  indifferent 
the  importance  of  music  in  national  life..  No  sooner  had  the  strain  of 
the  war  come  upon  the  nation  than  the  emotional  patriotism  of  the 
people  manifested  itself  in  all  forms  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental. 
The  demand  for  it  in  the  schools  was  especially  notable  and  no  less 
notable  was  the  response.     Patriotic  songs  filled  the  child  mind  with  a 
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fpi-vor  that  was  carried  home  and  added  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
family.  Nor  Avas  the  influence  confined  to  narrow  circles.  School 
songs  and  school  bands  added  much  to  concerts,  community  gatherings 
and  large  popular  parades  and  mass  meetings.  Statistics  can  measure 
for  us  what  was  achieved  by  the  schools  through  war  gardens  and 
l{ed  Cross  work  and  the  sales  of  thrift  stamps  and  of  Liberty  bonds. 
No  such  measurement  can  be  made  of  the  achievements  of  song  and 
of  instrumental  music,  for  these  are  things  beyond  the  reach  of  weight, 
count  and  gauge,  but  the  continuons  call  for  them  and  the  applause, 
always  vigorous  and  often  rapturous,  with  which  they  were  greeted 
at  every  period  of  tlie  war,  bears  a  surer  witness  than  statistics  can 
give,  of  their  value  to  individuals  and  to  communities. 

These  public  demonstrations  of  the  popular  love  and  need  for  music, 
attest  the  benefits  that  will  follow  the  provision  of  free  text  books 
for  music  instruction  in  the  future.  The  instruction  will  be  fuller 
and  freer  and  better  conducted  than  before;  and  the  results  will  l)e 
augmented   and  advanced   in   every   direction. 

First,  the  cultural  training  will  be  improved  by  the  adoption  of 
tiie  best  systems  for  school  instruction  in  music  as  an  art  that  tends 
to  the  refinement  of  the  mind  and  the  joy  of  life,  both  for  the  musician 
and  for  others  that  have  learned  how  to  appreciate  the  finer  forms  of 
musical  expression. 

Second,  the  training  in  music  as  a  vocation  in  life  will  be  strength- 
ened by  assuring  in  the  elementary  schools  a  beginning  of  a  genuinely 
.sound  method  of  musical  instruction  whether  the  pupil  aims  to  become 
a  musician  or  a  teacher  of  music.  This  part  of  the  instruction  will 
be  one  of  the  most  important  features  the  public  schools  offer  in  the 
way  of  preparation  for  earning  a  livelihood,  for  there  is  a  steadily 
increasing  demand  in  our  rapidly  increasing  population  for  good 
singers,  good  instrumentalists  and  good  teachers. 

Third,  the  training  for  choral  singing  and  for  band  or  orchestral 
music  will  meet  the  growing  tendency  of  community  life  toward  the 
attainment  of  artistic  as  well  as  utilitarian  results.  Public  school 
singing  and  public  school  instrumental  music  can  be  made  and  should 
be  made  important  parts  of  our  social  education  as  a  means  of 
developing  a  genuine  democracy  of  culture  to  satisfy  the  artistic 
aspirations  of  the  many  races  that  make  up  our  American  citizenship. 

Of  the  text  books  submitted  for  adoption  those  meeting  most  nearly 
all  requirements  and  considered  most  suitable  for  state-wide  use,  by 
critics  and  commissioners,  were  the  Progressive  Music  Series.  Accord- 
ingly Books  I,  TI  and  III  of  this  series  were  chosen.  To  Book  III, 
however,  were  added  ten  additional  selections  for  the  higher  grades, 
including   the  "Marseillaise"   and   "La   Brabanconne"    (the   Belgian 
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national  anthem).  A  manual  for  teachers  accompanies  each  text- 
book providing  also  additional  material  for  classroom  work.  Owing  to 
the  emergency  of  the  Avar  it  Avas  deemed  advisable  to  eliminate  from 
the  series,  songs  designated  as  German  Folk  Songs  and  Songs  from 
the  German. 

The  selection  of  the  Progressive  Music  Series  has  been  most  favorably 
received  by  teachers  and  directors  of  music.  The  State  Board  of 
Education,  therefore,  even  at  this  early  day  of  short  experience  with 
free  textbooks  for  instruction,  may  be  gratified  Avith  the  results  obtained 
as  Avell  as  sanguine  of  larger  benefits  to  folloAv. 

TEXTBOOKS  IN   ARITHMETIC 

The  contract  for  textbooks  in  arithmetic  in  effect  Avhen  the  appointive 
State  Board  of  Education  assumed  office,  having  expired,  ncAv  bids 
should  be  advertised  for  immediatel3^ 

Your  Commissioner  has  noticed  that  in  the  effort  to  bring  arith- 
metic directly  into  the  lives  of  children  much  supplementary  material 
of  various  kinds  has  been  provided,  sometimes  by  individual  teachers, 
sometimes  by  supervisors  of  the  subject,  sometimes  by  city  or  county 
superintendents. 

Though  "practical"  is  a  A^ery  much  overAvorked  word,  there  is  no 
other  that  quite  so  well  qualifies  arithmetic.  We  knoAv  the  study  of 
arithmetic  does  not  give  ability  in  general  reasoning;  Ave  knoAV  also 
that  it  ought  to  give  ability  in  practical,  every-day  computation.  It 
is  with  much  eagerness  that  your  Commissioner  looks  forward  to 
textbooks  in  arithmetic  that  shall  prove  to  be  truly  useful.  "We  should 
have  textbooks  in  arithmetic  that  fit  closely  into  the  lives  of  children, 
so  that  boys  and  girls  leaving  the  elementary  schools  may  bravely 
enter  upon  vocational  work  not  only  understanding  the  fundamental 
principles  of  arithmetic,  but  able  to  handle  figures  A^dth  accuracy  and 
a  fair  degree  of  rapidity.  Our  reading  textbooks  are  to  a  large 
extent  self-instructive,  our  spelling  books  are  notably  of  this  character. 
We  trust  that  arithmetics  can  be  made  equally  practical. 

BULLETINS 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  office  in  the  publication  of  bulletins 
which  should  benefit  elementary  schools  to  have  in  mind  not  only  the 
purpose  of  the  bulletin,  but  the  conditions  under  Avhich  it  would  be 
read  and  the  results  AA^hich  might  be  expected  from  the  reading. 
Therefore  care  has  been  taken  to  issue  bulletins  on  subjects  generally 
conceded  both  by  educators  and  laymen  to  be  important  and  to  need 
attention. 

The  two  chief  sources  of  information  as  to  the  value  of  and  necessity 
for  a  bulletin  Avere  (1)   direct  visiting  of  schools  and  communities  by 
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the  (Commissioner  and  (2)  requests  for  information  or  methods  of 
procedure,  obtained  from  letters  addressed  to  the  office. 

Bulletin  No.  19,  Conservation,  Bird  aiul  Arbor  Day,  was  issued  in 
February,  1917. 

Conservation,  Bird  and  Arbor  Day  offers  a  special  opportunity  to 
our  California  boys  and  jiirls  and  to  the  connnunities  in  which  their 
lives  are  being  shaped  to  learn  lessons  of  thrift,  of  kindness,  of  beauty 
and  of  hap[)iness,  and  may  be  so  observed  that  these  lessons  are 
learned  not  only  on  the  day  itself,  but  throughout  the  whole  year, 
when  a  new  March  7  will  otfer  a  new  opportunity. 

Too  often  the  observance  of  the  day  is  an  end  in  itself.  This  bulletin 
was  prepared  in  t)rder  that  the  methods  employed  in  the  observance 
of  March  7,  1917,  might  carry  with  them  future  ideas  and  activities 
and  tend  to  rouse  feelings  which  would  be  shown  in  sustained  effort 
and  continuous  activity,  and  which  would  produce  tangible,  successful 
results  increasing  in  value  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year. 

Definite  suggestions  were  set  forth  to  enable  the  reader,  first,  to  form 
a  plan,  and,  second,  to  put  it  into  successful  operation  by  means  of 
various  sources  of  help  listed.  The  illustrations  were  made  from  photo- 
graphs of  California  oak  trees  growing  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
and  the  closing  pages  outlined  "An  Arbor  Day  Play"  partly  dramatic, 
partly  musical,  designed  not  to  be  followed  literally,  but  to  be  taken  as 
a  scenario  for  local  celebration. 

This  bulletin  was  written  by  the  Commissioner  and  eight  thousand 
copies  were  distributed. 

Bulletin  No.  20  (The  Landscape  Improvement  of  Rural  School 
(Grounds)  was  written  by  Professor  J.  W.  Cregg,  Professor  of  Land- 
scape Gardening  and  Floricultnre,  University  of  California,  at  the 
request  of  the  Commissioner.  While  designed  to  meet  some  of  the 
immediate  and  pressing  needs  of  our  schools  it,  like  Bulletin  19,  has 
elements  of  permanent  value  and  can  be  used  for  future  reference  and 
study  whenever  the  planning  or  planting  of  school  grounds  is  to  be 
undertaken.  A  reference  list  of  literature  on  landscape  gardening  and 
home  floriculture  by  the  author,  and  lists  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers, 
grouped  according  to  climatic  conditions,  suitable  for  school  grounds, 
furnished  by  Assistant  Professor  Ralph  T.  Stevens  and  Miss  K.  D. 
Jones,  are  two  especially  practical  and  helpful  features. 

The  emphasis  placed  upon  the  provision  of  ample  area  for  school 
grounds  throughout  this  bulletin  bears  directly  upon  two  highly  import- 
ant educational  activities,  iiamely,  physical  development  and  agri- 
culture. 

This  Bulletin  No.  20  was  also  distributed  during  the  early  part  of 
the  spring  of  1917, 
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Bulletin  No.  17  (Disposal  of  Sewage  in  Rural  School  Districts)  was 
prepared  bj^  C.  G.  Gillespie,  C.  E.,  Director  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering, California  State  Board  of  Health,  and  your  Commissioner. 
It  was  submitted  to  school  trustees,  superintendents,  teachers,  civic 
center  organizations  and  parent-teacher  associations  of  California. 

Investigations  made  by  the  Commissioner  and  reports  from  various 
sources  concerning  the  conditions  of  rural  schoolhouses,  school  grounds 
and  outbuildings  disclosed  an  imperative  and  immediate  need  of  public 
attention  to  those  conditions  so  far  as  they  affect,  or  are  likely  to  affect, 
the  health  of  pupils  and  of  communities. 

.  In  many  localities  the  water  supply,  the  ventilation  and  the  arrange- 
ment for  sewage  and  drainage  are  so  badly  disposed  as  to  argue  either 
a  gross  carelessness  of  cleanliness  and  health,  or  a  sad  ignorance  of  the 
laws  that  govern  health  and  disease  in  the  human  organism.  Some  of 
our  rural  schoolhouses  have  apparently  been  planned  and  constructed 
without  consideration  of  anything  beyond  neighborhood  convenience 
and  the  cost  of  living.  They  exhibit  no  effort  toward  sanitary  excel- 
lence, and  little  toward  sanitary  necessity. 

Perceiving  the  evils  of  these  conditions  and  recognizing  that  prompt 
and  continuous  improvement  can  be  effected  only  by  informing 
teachers,  school  trustees  and  all  other  persons  of  influence  and  leader- 
ship in  public  affairs  of  the  various  communities,  not  only  of  the  evils 
themselves,  but  of  the  best  means  of  putting  an  end  to  them,  the  Com- 
missioner applied  to  the  officers  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  counsel 
and  assistance.  It  was  promptly  given  and  this  bulletin  was  sent  out 
as  a  primary  document  in  a  campaign  of  education  on  this  issue.  It  has 
been  widely  read  and  has  done  its  part  as  was  expected  in  bringing 
about  in  certain  communities  better  sanitary  conditions. 

Special  requests  for  the  bulletins  have  been  made  by  some  of  the 
county  superintendents  for  use  in  trustees'  conventions  and  the  Com- 
missioner has  not  infrequently  traced  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  outbuildings  and  the  provision  of  pure  water  directly  to  this  source. 
This  bulletin  was  issued  during  the  early  part  of  this  biennial  period. 

The  message  it  bears  (value  of  the  provision  of  right  living  condi- 
tions) is  the  same  message,  so  far  as  it  goes,  as  that  which  has  been  so 
startlingly  illustrated  by  facts  brought  to  light  in  the  physical  exam- 
inations of  our  young  men  to  determine  their  fitness  for  war  work,  and 
by  the  example  set  by  the  Government  in  attention  given  to  pure 
water,  cleanly  surroundings,  proper  ventilation,  sunshine  and  general 
bodily  comfort  for  the  men  in  service. 

Bulletin  No.  18  (Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  Good  Manners  in 
the  Elementary  Schools)  was  prepared  by  the  Commissioner.     It  was 
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fii-st  "tried  out"  in  the  Hliic  IJiiIlctin.  Advance  chapters  liavinjjc 
proved  helpful  to  the  teai-hers,  a  monograph  of  twenty-seven  pages 
v/as  issued  containing  fifteen  illustrations  and  a  short  bibliography. 

Manners  is  one  of  the  subjects  required  by  law  to  be  taught.  No 
textbook  or  teachers'  manual  exists  which  can  adequately  meet  the 
teachers'  needs;  yet  good  manners  is  often  found  to  be  a  difficult  sub- 
ject to  teach.  Realizing  this  difficulty  the  bulletin  was  prepared  as 
a  help  to  the  elementary  teachers  of  California.  Though  written  for 
the  teachers  it  is  addressed  to  the- children  and  may  be  used  in  various 
ways :  it  may  be  read  silently  by  the  teacher  and  discussed  with  the 
children;  it  may  be  used  merely  as  added  material  to  supplement  les- 
sons planned  by  the  teacher — for  it  is  by  no  means  exhaustive;  it  may 
be  read  aloud  to  the  children  ;  or  the  older  boys  and  girls  may  read  it 
for  themselves. 

The  bulletin  was  disti-ibuted  in  191(5,  and  was  given  from  the  first  a 
most  cordial  reception  not  oidy  in  our  own  State  but  in  others. 

Tn  1917  a  re(|uest  came  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  from  Dr. 
P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  that  a  reprint 
of  the  bulletin  be  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
Permission  having  been  granted,  a  slight  revision  was  made  by  the 
Commissioner  in  order  to  meet  conditions  of  the  country  rather  than 
of  the  State  alone,  and  in  1918  the  bulletin  was  issued  as  a  Government 
bulletin  entitled  "Training  in  Courtesy,  Suggestions  for  Teaching 
Good  Manners  in  Elementary  Schools." 

Bulletin  No.  27,  a  bulletin  prepared  by  Lura  Sawyer  Oak,  Extension 
Division,  Chico  State  Normal  School,  entitled  "Parent  Teacher  Asso- 
ciations in  Rural  and  Village  Schools,"  with  an  introduction  by  the 
(■onniiis.sioner  of  Elementary  Schools,  has  been  approved  by  the  Statt; 
P>oard  of  Education,  and  will  be  distri])uted  to  teachers  of  rural  schools. 

Of  this  l)ulletin  it  may  be  said  it  carries  to  the  right  peo])lc  the  right 
message  at  the  right  time  from  the  right  woman. 

This  bulletin  is  designed  to  meet  just  those  problems  and  conditions 
that  distinguish  rural  from  urban  eonuuunities,  and  is  therefore  a 
valuable  contribution  to  a  national  need  for  which  so  few  well- 
considered  and  useful  contributions  have  been  made. 

It  carries  the  right  message  because  it  lays  special  stress  upon  the 
importance  of  health  and  the  need  of  improving  rural  conditions  in 
the  direction  of  better  sanitary  customs,  regulation  and  equipment. 

No  better  time  could  be  chosen  to  emphasize  health  conditions  than 
"The  Children's  Year,"  a  year  in  which  the  nation  has  been  called  to 
service  in  the  cause  of  conserving  the  health  of  its  voungest  citizens. 
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The  message  comes  from  the  right  woman,  for  Mrs.  Oak  has  learned 
the  conditions  and  the  problems  of  rural  communities  through  the 
threefold  experience  of  life,  labor  and  love. 

Not  only  does  the  bulletin  stress  health  conditions,  but  it  submits 
programs  that  can  be  carried  out  with  the  exercise  of  such  talent  and 
energy  and  intelligence  as  may  be  found  in  any  American  community. 
Something  is  suggested  for  various  needs ;  for  occasions  of  festival  or 
of  national  observance,  for  conference  of  serious  discussion,  and  for 
community  gatherings  for  social  advantage  and  recreative  pleasure. 

CALIFORNIA  BLUE  BULLETIN 

The  California  Blue  Bulletin,  published  quarterly  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  under  the  editorship  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Commissioners,  has  been 
edited  in  turn  by  the  Commissioner  of  Elementary  Schools,  who  has 
also  contributed  to  each  number. 

This  bulletin  reaches  all  the  school  districts  and  serves  to  keep  the 
state  department,  the  teachers  and  the  trustees  in  touch.  In  a  state 
so  large  as  California,  where  schools  are  maintained  under  so  many 
different  conditions,  interesting  and  valuable  material  is  easilj^  forth- 
coming. There  is  no  dearth  of  copy  emanating  from  the  schools 
themselves.  And,  since  California  favors  almost  every  educational 
advancement,  the  central  office  has  but  to  choose  from  the  wealth  of 
ideas  which  pour  in,  not  only  from  our  own  country,  but  from  over- 
seas. The  problem  is  not  that  of  filling  space,  but  of  selecting  what 
to  print. 

This  bulletin  is  a  magazine  for  all  teachers  in  service ;  it  is  the 
purpose,  therefore,  of  the  editors  to  make  it  of  benefit  to  all  teachers, 
a  democratic  messenger  to  a  democratic  teaching  fraternity. 

Since  the  declaration  of  war  the  bulletin  has  been  devoted  largely 
to  the  inculcation  of  patriotism.  Numerous  articles  have  dealt  with 
the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  special  school  activities,  which, 
while  valuable  as  educational  projects,  were  at  the  same  time  of  benefit 
to  the  nation  in  facing  a  crisis,  and  which  expressed  in  their  fulfillment 
American  citizenship. 

PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 

An  act  of  the  legislature  at  the  late  session  provides  for  the  creation 
of  the  office  of  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education  for  the  public  schools 
of  the  State,  the  supervisor  to  be  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

Even  before  the  selection  of  Professor  Clarke  Hetherington  was 
made,  because  it  was  known  that  such  an  office  was  to  be  filled,  and 
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because  a  definite  amount  of  time  in  tlie  school  program  was  set  aside 
by  law  for  physical  training,  a  new  interest  in  the  subject  was  notice- 
able all  over  the  state. 

With  our  entrance  into  war,  reports  from  military  examinations 
brought  home  with  increasing  force,  not  only  to  teachers,  but  to  the 
people  as  well,  the  need  for  immediate  and  strong  attention  to  physical 
education,  both  for  corrective  purposes  and  as  a  preventive  measure  for 
control  of  growth  handicaps. 

Many  of  the  weaknesses  found  by  the  military  examinations  can  be 
traced  solely  to  the  careless  neglect  of  health  laws  and  the  general 
disregard  of  proper  living  conditions.  There  are  defects  of  sight,  of 
hearing,  of  breathing,  of  digestion,  of  the  teeth  and  even  of  the  brain 
itself,  that  if  taken  care  of  in  childhood  could  have  been  largely 
remedied  or  even  wholly  removed,  but  which  in  maturer  age  are  often 
incurable. 

Since  right  conditions  of  early  childhood  are  of  high  importance, 
the  elementary  schools,  especially,  will  receive  a  benefit  from  this 
increased  care  that  can  not  be  measured. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  state  supervisor,  ph.ysical  education  will 
not  end  with  muscle  building  and  athletics.  It  will  be  part  and 
parcel  of  education  in  the  broadest  and  highest  sense;  blending  the 
training  of  the  body  with  the  training  of  the  mind  and  character. 

So  far-reaching  is  the  subject  that  we  feel  confident  it  will  have 
a  most  telling  effect  on  our  school  and  home  architecture  and  furnish- 
ings, as  well  as  upon  the  size  and  character  of  the  grounds  surrounding 
them,  the  water  supply,  etc. 

A  manual  prepared  by  the  State  Supervisor  of  Phj'^sieal  Education 
giving  detailed  directions  to  teachers  will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution. 

These  and  many  other  proposed  educational  advancements  have  been 
discussed  already  as  co-operative  measures  to  be  worked  upon  together 
by  the  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Elementary  Schools. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

The  normal  schools  of  the  State  are  the  recognized  institutions  for 
training  elementary  teachers.  They  ought  also  to  be  the  recognized 
leaders  of  elementary  education  in  the  state.  Ezra  Cornell  said,  "I 
would  found  an  institution  where  any  person  can  find  instruction  in  any 
study."  Surely  the  normal  schools  should  provide  ample  opportunity 
for  any  elementary  teacher  to  learn  anything  necessary-  to  know  in  order 
to  be  an  efficient  elementary  teacher. 

If  we  symbolize  public  school  education  as  an  unbroken  line  from 
kindergarten  to  university  it  becomes  ai)parent  that  more  education  and 
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not  less  is  to  be  required  of  the  teacher  of  children  of  the  elementary 
schools.  At  present  there  is  a  vast  diiference  between  the  training 
required  by  law  for  one  who  may  teach  a  bo\  or  girl  in  tlie  eighth  year 
of  school  and  one  who  may  teach  the  same  child  in  the  ninth  year. 

After  July  1,  1920,  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  the 
policy  of  a  three-year  course  for  the  normal  schools  of  the  State.  This 
is  in  line  with  the  thought  of  the  best  educators  of  the  day. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  also  appointed  a  committee  of 
twenty-one  to  formulate  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  school 
system. 

If  its  plans  concerning  a  reorganized  elementary  curriculum  should 
be-  adopted  the  question  arises  who  will  again  reorganize  it  when  con- 
ditions change  as  they  are  bound  to  as  years  go  by? 

What  more  natural  than  the  delegation  of  this  work  to  the  normal 
schools  of  the  State  ?  Would  they  be  able  to  assume  this  task  ?  No,  if 
only  for  one  reason,  namely,  normal  schools  are  not  in  sufficiently  close 
touch  with  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State,  whose  teachers  they  are 
training,  to  formulate  elementary  courses  of  study  that  would  function. 

This  is  an  illogical  condition  and  ought  to  be  changed. 

Through  their  summer  school  work  they  have  a  great  opportunity  to 
reach  the  teachers.  This  opportunity  they  are  using  most  advantage- 
ously for  thenxselves  as  well  as  for  the  elementary  teachers.  Sometimes 
normal  school  teachers  are  present  at  teachers'  institutes.  We  wish 
Ihey  could  meet  often  also  with  the  trustees  in  their  conventions.  But 
neither  summer  schools  nor  institutes  will  give  first  hand  knowledge  of 
elementary  school  conditions. 

There  is  now  provision  by  act  of  legislation  (1917)  for  the  normal 
schools  to  give  field  supervision  to  rural  schools  as  extension  service. 
In  field  service,  first  hand  knowledge  of  rural  conditions  can  be  obtained. 

Certain  normal  schools  are  making  good  use  of  this  privilege  and 
several  of  the  county  superintendents  are  eagerly  reaching  out  for  their 
valuable  assistance.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  of  mutual  benefit  if  the 
closest  possible  co-operation  through  the  provisions  of  this  law  could  be 
maintained  between  the  normal  schools  and  the  county  superintendents. 

As  an  illustration  of  such  co-operation  we  quote  from  letters  of  a 
president  of  a  normal  school  and  of  a  county  superintendent. 

"During  the  past  year  we  have  had  three  teachers  a  part  of  the  time 
in  three  different  counties,  and  the  results  have  been  so  good,  and  the 
reaction  on  our  faculty  so  fine,  that  I  hope  to  have  more  of  our  teachers 
go  out  into  the  counties  next  year.  Every  normal  school  teacher  sliould 
be  obliged  to  go  into  the  rural  schools  at  least  a  week  or  two  each  year." 

A  county  superintendent,  writing  of  the  work  done  in  his  county  by  a 
normal  school  teacher  who  was  one  of  the  three  mentioned  in  the  above 
quotation,  says  that  a  survey  of  the  schools  of  th<*  county  lias  just  been 
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roinpletod  aiul  a  marked  iniprovciiicnt  iiolcd  wliicli  lir  atli'il)ut('.s  in  large 
part  to  the  work  of  organization  done  during  tlie  year  l)y  tlie  Held 
Normal  School  Supervisor. 

The  California  State  Normal  Schools  have  rendered  magnificent  war 
service  and  demonstrated  thereby  their  alnlity  in  leadership.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  time  when  they  will  eome  into  their  own  as  recognized 
leaders  of  elementary  education. 

THE   OUTDOOR   SCHOOL 

California  has  so  many  climates  that  it  is  using  language  very  loosely 
to  speak  of  California  climate,  yet  it  is  true  that  large  areas  of  Cali- 
fornia have  a  climate  sufficiently  temperate  to  permit  of  what  are  called 
open-air  or  out-door  schools,  and  where  they  can  l)e  built  they  ought  to 
be  built  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  dwell  upon. 

Sometimes  a  modified  open-air  school  building  is  erected  with  rooms 
opening  into  an  open  court.  All  such  structures  are  heartily  endorsed 
and  advocated.  The  Commissioner,  in  illustrated  written  articles,  and 
in  many  addresses  during  the  past  two  years,  has  called  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  this  kind  of  building,  which  ought  to  replace  many  of 
those  that  are  beyond  repair,  and  which  certainly  ought  to  be  planned 
for  when  possible  when  the  building  is  a  new  one. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  cost  of  paper  the  time  is  ripe  for  an 
illustrated  bulletin  on  school  buildings  to  be  issued  and  distributed;  for 
undoubtedly  much  of  the  corrective  physical  training  work,  and  many 
of  the  defects  found  in  childi'en  by  the  visiting  nurse  can  be  traced  to 
badly  ventilated,  illy  lighted,  unsanitary  school  buildings.  We  should 
not  need  to  do  so  much  reforming  if  M'e  were  more  careful  in  our  form- 
ing. If  some  form  of  the  county  unit  system  of  school  administra- 
tion is  not  adopted  there  should  be  a  change  in  the  school  law  which 
would  insure  greater  foresight  and  care  in  the  building  of  schoolhouses. 

PATRIOTIC   SERVICE 

Even  before  the  United  States  had  been  drawn  into  the  war  for 
democracy,  when  there  seemed  a  probability  that  this  step  must  be 
taken,  the  Elementary  Commissioner  was  advised  and  even  urged  by 
many  well-meaning  but  not  far-seeing  persons  to  use  every  effort  to 
keep  the  schools,  especially  the  elementary  schools,  free  from  all  war 
propaganda  and  war  influence  of  any  kind. 

The  history  of  the  country  since  April,  1917,  shows  how  futile  such 
efforts  would  have  been,  and,  could  such  a  policy  have  been  carried 
out,  what  an  opportunity  for  education  would  have  been  lost. 

ALL  FOR  AMERICA. 

Quite  different  was  the  attitude  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Shortly  after  war  had  been  declared  in  April,  1917,  the  commissioners 
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reeeived  from  the  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  instruc- 
tions which  were  brief,  direct,  and  not  to  be  misunderstood.  They 
were  that  the  commissioners  prepare  at  once  a  bulletin  for  the  use  of 
teachers,  stating  the  duty  of  the  schools  and  what  they  could  do  in 
the  present  crisis.  Accordingly  in  May,  1917,  Bulletin  No.  21,  entitled 
"All  for  America,"  was  issued  and  widely  distributed  among  all 
teachers;  copies  have  also  been  sent  to  city  and  county  boards  of 
education,  and  to  a  number  of  school  trustees. 

In  addition  to  material  written  and  compiled  by  the  commissioners, 
of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  bulletin  was  composed,  it  contained 
this  message  from  the  Governor: 

"From,  the  Governor  to  the  Boys  and  Girls: 

"Our  country  is  at  war,  new  duties  and  new  tasks  may  be  assigned 
to  you,  not  too  many  and  not  too  hard.  You  can  help  if  you  will. 
Your  teachers  will  show  you  how.  I  have  confidence  in  the  patriotism 
of  the  boys  and  girls  of  California. 

Wm.  D.  Stephens." 

There  were  also  articles  by  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
one  by  Dane  Cooliclge  and  one  by  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Gribson,  member  of 
the  State  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing. 

The  Commissioner  of  Elementary  Schools  used  this  opportunity  to 
outline  what  the  elementary  task  in  war  service  would  be  and  to  aid 
the  teachers  in  preparing  to  fulfill  it.  She  told  them  to  direct  chil- 
dren 's  energy,  as  follows :  When  young  men  are  marching  along  the 
streets  with  banners  displayed  and  martial  music  sounding,  small  boys 
will  hardly  be  content  to  plant  beans  and  tend  school  gardens  if  the 
purpose  be  not  made  clear  to  them.  When  young  women  are  conspicu- 
ous in  the  service  of  the  Red  Cross  or  wearing  badges  of  army  relief 
corps,  small  girls  will  thrill  with  a  desire  for  some  brighter  work  than 
that  of  practicing  economy  and  making  their  own  dresses.  School 
lessons  will  appear  to  many  as  tedious  things;  all  sorts  of  street  sights 
and  sounds  will  be  continually  awakening  impulses  toward  movements 
that  go  beyond  the  sehoolhouse  and  the  home. 

Any  attempt  to  repress  and  to  stifle  this  young  ardor  will  be  worse 
than  useless.  Wherever  there  is  energy  there  must  be  an  outlet.  Every 
school  child  that  is  old  enough  to  feel  the  popular  energy  aroused  by 
the  war,  should  be  provided  with  some  means  of  making  use  of  it.  To 
deny  it  would  be  to  provoke  revolt.  All  will  turn  to  discipline  willingly 
borne,  and  to  good  results,  however,  if  the  energy  be  directed  in  the 
right  way  to  right  ends  which  the  child  himself  can  see  and  understand. 

In  order  that  the  children  should  not  only  serve,  but  should  learn 
lessons  oi  high  importance  in  the  service,  the  teiichci's  were  urged  to 
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impress  upon  the  children  the  knowledge  that  they  were  young  citizens 
and  therefore  junior  partncirs  of  the  riuMi  and  women  of  the  country. 
They  were  asked  to  teach  children  to  understand  this  partnership. 
The  essential  point,  they  were  told,  is  that  the  children  of  the  elementry 
schools  shall  be  as  far  as  possible  l)rought  into  an  understanding  part- 
nership with  the  rest  of  the  community  in  mastering  the  lessons  the 
great  war  is  teaching.  They  should  be  permitted  to  share  the  thrill  of 
drum  and  flag;  to  feel  the  pride  of  the  pomps  and  parades  that  accom- 
pany military  affairs;  to  take  their  part  in  a.ssemblies  and  public  spec- 
tacles; but  along  with  these  they  sliould  be  impressed  with  the  meaning 
of  it  all  as  expressed  in  tlie  finest  verses  of  great  poets,  the  loftiest 
eloquence  of  great  statesmen,  and  in  the  story  of  battles  and  its 
victories  as  reported  in  the  daily  press.  Youth  can  never  be  too  early 
instructed  in  public  duties,  as  well  as  in  patriotic  devotion ;  and  it 
behooves  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools  to  be  diligent  and  fervent 
in  giving  that  instruction  to  the  children  that  are  under  their  charge 
in  this  time  of  national  exaltation  of  our  flag  and  our  arms  on  land 
and  sea,  in  both  the  new  world  and  the  old. 

Extracts  from  the  special  message  of  Governor  Stephens,  from  the 
President's  w^ar  message,  a  few  notable  patriotic  poems,  and  references 
to  excellent  selections  to  be  found  in  the  state  series  of  reading  textbooks 
were  printed  in  the  bulletin  as  aids  for  the  elementary  teachers  in 
carrying  on  this  patriotic  service. 

WAR  CITIZENSHIP   LESSONS 

As  the  w^ar  continued,  the  schools  were  flooded  with  material  of 
various  kinds  dealing  with  many  phases  of  war  activities  and  enlisting 
the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  schools.  The  response,  in  almost 
every  instance,  was  immediate  and  hearty;  but  so  much  information 
and  from  so  many  sources,  all  of  Avhich  were  worthy  of  attention,  was 
confusing  to  both  teachers  and  children. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  place  before  the  children  definitely  and  clearly 
truths  that  they  ought  to  understand  and  remember,  and  in  order  to 
assist  the  truly  over-worked  teacher  in  selecting  and  illustrating  these 
truths,  the  Commissioner  of  Elementary  Schools  early  in  1918  sent 
out  to  all  schools  in  the  state  for  direct  use  in  the  upper  grammar 
grades,  and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  for  younger  children. 
Bulletin  25,  entitled  "War  Citizenship  Lessons  in  the  Elementary 
Schools,  Part  I  (A  Supplement  to  the  State  Textbook  in  Civics)." 
These  lessons  were  treated  in  three  chapters:  The  Cause  of  the  War, 
What  America  Fights  For,  The  Service  of  Boys  and  Girls.  The  main 
facts  to  be  impressed  upon  the  pupils  were  three: 

First — That  the  war  is  due  to  the  ambition  of  the  German  Emperor 
and  a  long  cultivated  belief  (a  dangerous  and  absolutely  wrong  belief) 
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among'  the  Geniiaiis  tliat  wiw  is  the  u()l)lest  of  linniaii  activities,  and 
that  they  should  eonqner  otliev  pe()i)]es  in  order  to  prove  themselves 
noble  and  glorious. 

Second — That  ^var  was  forced  ui)on  the  United  States  despite  all 
efforts  to  avoid  it ;  and  that  we  are  fighting  in  defense  not  only  of  our 
rights  at  the  present  time,  but  for  onr  continued  existence  as  a  free 
people  in  the  future. 

Third — That  every  child  can  help  in  some  way  to  serve  the  country 
and  to  win  the  war,  and  that  while  much  of  this  help  can  be  best  given 
by  different  children  in  different  ways  according  to  their  talents,  their 
circumstances  and  their  oj^portunities.  nearly  all  children  can  help 
either  in  producing  food  or  in- preventing  wa.ste. 

Wliile  these  lessons  were  to  be  used  as  a  text  in  the  schools,  teachers 
were  urged  to  see  that  they  were  from  time  to  time  taken  home  by 
the  children  in  order  that  all  homes  might  understand  what  the  schools 
were  teaching  and  thus  be  better  able  to  co-operate  with  the  schools 
in  this  patriotic  service. 

Because  these  lessons  were  simple,  clear  and  definite  they  evidently 
were  needed,  for  so  insistent  was  the  call  for  more  that  a  reprint  was 
made  almost  as  soon  as  the  first  edition  had  been  distributed. 

Later  "War  Citizenship  Lessons  for  the  Elementary  Schools,  Part 
II,"  was  issued,  also  as  a  supplement  to  the  State  Textbook  in  Civics. 
This  was  a  larger  bulletin,  written  by  five  persons,  each  one  of  W'hom 
was  especially  well  fitted,  both  by  nature  and  training,  to  send  a  definite 
citizenship  message  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  elementary  schools. 

I\rr.  ^Marshall  DeMotte.  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Control, 
contributed  an  article  on  the  flag. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Stebbins,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Chico,  and  now  assistant  director  of  the  United  States  School 
Carden  Army;  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Hampton,  district  club  leader,  Napa, 
wrote  lessons  on  food  production. 

Miss  Maude  I.  Murchie.  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher-Training  Courses 
in  Home  Economics,  gave  a  lesson  on  food  and  the  w^ar. 

Mr.  Jay  B.  Nash,  Superintendent  of  Eecreation,  Schools  and  Play- 
grounds, Oakland.  California,  wrote  on  Physical  Fitness  for  Citizen.ship. 

All  of  these  authors  are  earnest  workers  in  the  cause  of  citizen.ship 
and  gladly  gave  their  services  to  the  end  that  our  California  boys  and 
girls  might  become  more  intelligent  and  better  young  citizens. 

This  bulletin,  like  Part  I,  was  timely.  That  it  also  met  the  needs 
of  teachers  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  edition  publislied  was  soon 
exhausted  and  a  reprint  asked  and  provided. 

All  of  the  bulletins  issued  during  the  Avar  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  have  received  recognition,  not  onlv  in  our  own,  Imt  in  other 
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states.  Since  Wwsv,  l)iciiiii;il  i'c]>()rts  arc  partial  rccoi'ds  ol'  llic  work  of 
the  boai'd  throuuli  tlicir  (•oniinis.sioncrs  it  is  (iltiiifj;  that  tlic  i'oUowiiig 
record  be  made : 

At  the  request  of  a  member  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense,  and 
also  in  response  to  a  letter  received,  we  forwarded  to  Mr.  Allen  B.  Pond, 
secretary  of  the  Union  League  Club,  Chicago,  copies  of  all  War  Citi- 
zenship Bulletins  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  We  quote 
a  portion  of  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Pond  in  response : 

"I  received  in  due  course  the  package  of  pamphlets.  A  letter  similar 
to  the  one  I  addressed  30U  went  to  the  State  Council  of  Defense  of 
each  State  in  the  Union,  and  a  letter  along  similar  lines  to  all  of  the 
more  important  publishers  of  school  books.  I  received  many  documents 
.in  response  to  the  letter  and  have  looked  them  all  over  with  care.  It 
is  my  judgment  that  the  series  of  bulletins  issued  by  your  board  is  far 
and  away  the  best  thing  of  the  sort  that  has  been  done  in  any  state. 

"Some  of  the  states  have  contented  themselves  with  issuing  collec- 
tions of  selected  material,  more  or  less  disjointed  in  character,  although 
much  of  the  material  was  excellent.  Some  of  the  publishers  have 
issued  lecture  notes  or  teaching  notes  for  teachers  with  or  without 
bibliographic  references.  A  number  of  publishers  have  issued  volumes 
of  selections  which  will  do  substitute  service  for  reading  books,  but  no 
other  state  has  attempted  to  cover  tlie  ground  systematically  with 
specially  prepared  materal  as  you  have.     *     *     * 

"If  we  can  take  time  from  our  various  tasks  we  shall  try  to  get 
out  a  book  of  that  sort  [referring  to  a  publication  designed  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  children  and  also  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  classroom  work 
for  teachers  who  do  not  have  access  to  books  of  reference],  but  even 
in  that  event  we  shall  hardly  succeed  in  doing  better  in  a  general  work 
than  you  have  done  for  California  in  your  very  admirable  bulletins." 

JUNIOR    RED    CROSS 

In  the  early  part  of  the  school  year  1917-1918,  the  Commissioner  of 
Elementary  Schools  accepted  an  invitation  presented  by  the  President 
of  the  National  Education  Association  to  become  a  member  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  a  branch  or 
auxiliary  of  the  American  Red  Cross  being  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
enlisting  the  service  of  all  the  children  of  the  country  in  an  effort,  in 
the  words  of  the  pledge,  to  "lu-ing  i-elief  and  happiness  to  suffering 
people  throughout  the  world." 

In  January,  1918,  the  movement  had  spread  considerably,  but  the 
ideals  of  the  organization  were  not  uniform,  nor  was  its  work  definitely 
outlined.  Accordingly  a  national  conference  was  called,  January,  1918, 
at  which  were  present  not  only  the  Division  Directors  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  and  others  who  were  actively  engaged  in  its  work,  but  representa- 
tives from  the  war  department  and  several  other  of  the  governmental 
offices. 
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This  c'diiference,  ln'W  in  AVnshington,  D.  C,  yonr  coimiiissioner 
attended;  she  carried  witli  her  and  presented  a  inessage  from  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  presided  at  one  of  tiie  meetings  and  took  part  in 
the  discussions  of  the  conference. 

It  was  found  that  in  many  states  of  the  country  the  tendency  to  form 
societies  of  children  for  various  patriotic  services  was  increasing.  The 
work  of  these  groups  often  overlapped  and  certain  children  were  thus 
unduly  taxed.  On  the  other  hand  thousands  of  children  were  not  being 
reached  at  all. 

Since  it  was  evident  that  if  the  Nation  remained  inactive  or  was  only 
partially  responsible,  the  organization  of  children  would  be  made  locally, 
and  often  detrimentally,  to  meet  war  needs,  it  was  decided,  both  for  the 
protection  and  education  of  the  children  as  well  as  to  obtain  from  them 
the  most  efficient  ser\'ice,  to  so  shape  the  work  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
that  it  would  be  recognized  as  the  patriotic  organization  of  the  children 
of  the  United  States  to  the  end  that  war  service  suitable  for  children 
could  find  entrance  to  the  schools  through  its  officers. 

Not  only  was  it  planned  that  the  work  of  the  children  be  directed  in 
ways  that  would  alleviate  the  suffering  of  wounded  or  otherwise  afflicted 
soldiers  and  sailors  through  modification  of  courses  in  manual  training 
and  home  economics,  but  the  production  and  conservation  of  food,  the 
protection  of  helpful  bird  life,  the  collection  of  "salvage,"  participa- 
tion in  clean-up  campaigns  and  the  promotion  of  sanitary  conditions, 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  thrift  stamps,  war  saving  stamps  and  liberty 
bonds,  the  making  of  posters  for  Red  Cross  and  other  patriotic  drives, 
the  distribution  of  leafiets  and  bulletins,  the  memorizing  and  recital  of 
patriotic  selections,  the  writing  of  patriotic  essays,  the  singing  and 
playing  of  patriotic  hymns,  the  taking  part  in  dramas  and  pageants  and 
processions  of  a  patriotic  nature,  in  fact,  co-operation  in  any  feasible 
activity  planned  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  win  the  war.  would  be 
offered  to  children  through  Junior  Red  Cross  auxiliaries  as  definite 
opportunities  to  express  patriotism  and  aid  in  making  the  "world  safe 
for  democracy." 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  held  after  this 
national  conference  the  following  resolutions  were  passed : 

"Whereas,  The  Junior  Red  Cross  Auxiliary  is  national  in  extent,  and, 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  purpose  of  those  directing  its  activities  to  make 
it  a  permanent  and  not  a  temporary  organization,  and, 

"Whereas,  As  a  national  organization  it  has  financial  support  from 
the  government,  and, 

"Whereas,  Its  work  is  of  an  educational  character  bringing  into  play 
nearly  every  available  valuable  activity  of  childhood,  and  substituting 
the  high  motive  of  patriotic  service  for  these  activities  rather  than  riv- 
alry  or  prizes  or  per  cents,  stimulating  to  an  American  ideal  of  thrift, 
of  sympathy  and  of  service,  all  of  which  mean  training  children  in 
citizenship  as  well  as  /or  citizenship ;  therefore 
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"Tlie  State  Board  of  Education  heartily  approves  the  work  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  and  recommends  that  county  and  city  boards  of  educa- 
tion as  soon  as  possible  modify  their  courses  of  study  in  such  a  way 
that  Junior  Red  Cross  work  is  definitely  recognized  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  school  work." 

These  resolutions  have  carried  weight.  They  were  used  to  encourage 
and  to  stimulate  activity,  e.  g.,  in  one  county  we  found  a  leaflet  being 
circulated  in  the  schools  reading  in  part  as  follows : 

"You  have  been  sent  literature  explaining  Junior  Red  Cross  work, 
you  have  not  yet  reported  your  school  organized  as  an  auxiliary. 

"The  State  Board  of  Education  has  recently  passed  resolutions 
recommending  that  Junior  Red  Cross  work  be  recognized  as  part  of  the 
school  program.  In  response  to  this,  will  yoii  organize  your  school  as 
an  auxiliary  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  before  the 
end  of  the  school  term?" 

Every  school  of  the  county  in  which  this  message  was  being  cir- 
culated including  the  smallest  and  most  distant  rural  school  is  a  proud 
auxiliary  of  the  Red  Cross. 

California  as  a  state  has  been  especially  responsive ;  the  report  of  the 
Division  Director  is  that  the  school  enrollment  throughout  the  State 
ill  the  Junior  Red  Cross  organization  is  one  hundred  per  cent. 

The  Director  also  reports  that  the  influence  of  the  action  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  California  has  been  significant  outside  its 
own  jurisdiction ;  it  has  been  felt  and  used  to  advantage  in  other  states 
in  the  union. 

While  the  actual  valuation  of  this  child  service  in  our  state  has 
not  been  computed  for  the  State  at  large,  it  is  known  to  be  man}' 
thousands  of  dollars.  Approximately  a  half  million  children  are  and 
have  been  at  work  for  more  than  a  year,  producing,  saving,  growing. 
Thousands  of  garments  and  hospital  furnishings  have  been  and  are 
being  provided;  thousands  of  knitted  garments  have  been  and  are  being 
made;  tons  of  food  have  been  and  are  being  produced,  and  carloads  of 
salvage  have  been  and  are  being  collected.  Thousands  of  thrift  and 
war  savings  stamps  have  been  bought.  No  tabulation  or  description 
can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  money  valuation  of  the  service  ren- 
dered. The  toys  alone  made  by  children  in  some  of  our  California 
cities  have  been  so  well  made  as  to  be  most  profitable  commercially 
and  are  serving  as  models  for  similar  commercial  material  in  the  regu- 
lar market  throughout  the  country. 

But,  helpful  as  nil  this  patriotic  service  is  as  a  factor  in  winning 
the  war,  of  far  more  value  than  can  ever  be  computed  in  dollars  and 
cents  is  the  benefit  rendered  through  this  service  lo  the  children  tlieni- 
selves.     Ijoyalty,  patriotism,  citizenship,  now  have  a  meaning  for  our 
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boys  and  girls.  A  boy  of  eight  years  in  a  one-room  rural  school  said, 
"I  am  already  an  American  citizen.  I  serve  my  country.  I  belong 
to  the  Junior  Red  Cross.     I  lend  my  money ;  I  buy  thrift  stamps !" 

Their  sympathies  haye  been  enlarged,  their  ideals  of  right  strength- 
ened. Thrift,  self-sacrifice,  unselfishness,  the  value  of  work,  the  mean- 
ing of  life  itself  is  being  made  clear  to  them.  Because  they  are 
children  they  have  not  been  depressed,  but  they  have  been  made  more 
thoughtful. 

TRIBUTE  TO  TEACHERS 

It  is  fitting  that  recognition  here  be  given  to  the  teachers  who  are 
directing  the  energies  of  the  children  of  the  elementary  schools. 

From  well  nigh  every  school  district  in  this  great  state  the  response 
has  been  prompt.  It  matters  little  if  here  or  there  some  teacher  has 
been  found  so  fond  of  dreams  of  peace  as  to  be  unwilling  to  awake  to 
the  realities  of  war;  or  some  so  fearful  of  centralized  power  as  to 
hesitate  to  intrust  the  government  with  the  arms  it  needs  for  defense 
and  victory,  or  some  so  bound  to  Germany  by  ancient  ties  as  to  be 
unable  to  free  themselves  even  for  America's  sake.  These  at  the  utmost 
are  few  and  impotent.  In  the  multitude  of  loyal  teachers  they  have 
no  influence  and  do  not  count.  With  loyal  hearts,  with  ready  hands, 
with  swift  feet,  with  glowing  blood  and  brightening  eyes,  the  teachers 
of  the  schools  almost  unanimously  have  taken  up  their  duplicated  and 
reduplicated  tasks  and  have  done  them  not  only  with  conspicuous  zeal, 
but  with  a  degree  of  success  so  great  that  could  the  full  story  be  told, 
the  people  would  learn  that  no  other  institution  of  our  state  has 
responded  more  loyally  to  the  issue  of  the  times  than  the  public  school 
in  which  democracy  has  its  fullest  teaching  and  the  republic  its  surest 
foundation. 

It  is  the  teachers  who  have  sent  through  their  pupils  to  every  home 
information  of  the  needs  of  the  time  and  of  the  acts  by  which  the  gov- 
ernment seeks  to  master  them.  In  many  homes  of  foreign-born  parents 
who  do  not  read  newspapers  that  information  was  learned  in  no  other 
way  than  through  the  schools. 

They  have  taught  children  how  to  conserve  food,  and  to  practice  due 
economy  in  its  use ;  and  through  the  children  they  have  taught  the 
parents. 

They  have  encouraged  and  aided  in  the  purchase  of  liberty  bonds 
and  many  school  children  under  this  encouragement  have  worked  in 
the  fields  and  earned  money  with  which  they  themselves  have  sub- 
scribed for  bonds,  e.  g.,  the  children  of  some  of  the  smallest  rural 
schools  situated  in  bean  growing  districts,  led  by  their  teachers, 
gathered  beans  Ijefore  scliool  hours  whcreliy  each  of  them  earned 
enough  to  purchase  a  liberty  bond. 
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They  liave  a-ssisttd  in  .uvttiii.y  contributions  for  the  National  Red 
Cross  and  it  is  they  wlio  have  taught  the  l)oys  and  girls  to  make  witli 
their  o^vti  hands  the  many  articles  of  hospital  or  military  need  for  the 
use  of  tlie  Red  Cross  in  its  work  at  home  and  al)road. 

Hy  processions  and  pageants  and  songs  and  festivals,  they  have 
Helped  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  peo])h^  and  to  maintain  it  in 
full  fervor  wlienevcr  such  special  arousing  was  needed. 

They  have  been  diligent  in  infusing  the  thoughts  of  children  with 
patriotic  sentiment  and  zeal  by  means  of  songs  and  poetry  and  oratory 
aiul  pictures  and  history. 

They  have  taught  what  America  is  fighting  for  in  this  war,  and  what 
Americanism  means  to  the  world ;  they  have  taught  the  significance  of 
democracy  and  what  it  means  to  luunanit}-;  they  have  taught  the  sym- 
Ijolism  of  the  Flag  and  how  it  should  be  honored  with  right  reverence. 

Thus  in  every  way  within  their  power  they  have  sought  to  make  the 
schools  and  the  pupils  helpful  to  the  nation,  and  to  fulfill  the  Presi- 
dent's wish  for  a  realization  in  public  education  of  the  ideals  of 
democracy  and  the  l)roader  conceptions  of  national  life. 

These  achievements  niak(^  a  large  measure  of  good  work  well  and 
promptly  done.  Could  all  the  information  conveyed  to  the  homes  be 
compiled  in  volumes,  could  all  the  food  produced  and  conserved  by 
school  pupils  be  stored  together,  could  all  contributions  made  to  liberty 
bonds  and  to  the  Red  Cross  be  added  in  one  sum,  the  aggregate  magni- 
tude would  be  a  convincing  proof  of  the  spiritual  forces  that  the 
teachers  have  set  to  work  in  the  schools  in  the  cause  of  patriotism. 

Right    motives   of  action. 

Teachers,  before  the  ()utl)rcak  of  the  war,  were  eagerly  discussing 
the  effect  upon  the  child  of  right  motivation.  The  motives  for  war 
s(>rvice  are  strong  and  appealing,  and  hearty  indeed  has  been  the 
I'csponse  thereto.  Four  results  of  war  service  in  the  schools  ar(> 
nuirked : 

First — The  rvaUly  of  Junior  Red  Cross  service  is  striking,  'i'liere 
is  a  necessity  for  it  which  the  child  understands ;  its  tasks  are  not 
set,  as  children  frequently  believe  tasks  to  be.  in  order  to  fill  time, 
or,  in  a  general  way,  to  train  mind.  The  child  realizes  this  and 
enters  upon  his  work  with  a  zest.  The  teacher  understands  the 
educative  value  of  the  task;  but  the  child's  mind  is  filled  with  its 
importance;  his  product  is  to  l)e  of  help  in  winning  the  war!  If  it 
is  not  sufficiently  well  done  to  meet  the  re(|uired  standard  lie  has 
failed — not  failed  in  completing  a  task,  not  failed  in  what  has  some- 
times seemed  to  him  meeting  an  artificial  or  arbitrarv  standard,  bnt  he 
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has  failed  in  meeting  the  test  of  useful  production.  He  recognizes 
this,  and  willingly  tries  again. 

Second — The  Junior  Red  Cross  work  has  forced  home  lessons  of 
thrift — lessons  that  our  young  Americans  needed  probably  more  than 
any  other  children  in  the  world. 

Thit^d — War  service  has  taught  our  boys  and  girls  the  meaning  of 
citizenship  by  giving  them  opportunity  to  co-operate  in  the  activities 
of  citizens. 

Fourth — War  service,  providing  much  opportunity  for  acts  of 
unselfishness,  has  also  made  plain  the  necessity  for  those  acts  if 
human  beings  are  to  have  right  feelings  toward  one  another.  As  a 
result,  children's  sympathies  have  been  enlarged  and  their  characters 
ennobled. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  when  the  war  is  over,  the  schools  should 
continue  to  make  school  work  necessary  work,  to  make  it  really,  not 
theoretically,  life  work ;  should  continue  to  force  home  lessons  of  thrift 
in  practical  ways  that  children  can  participate  in;  should  continue 
to  train  boys  and  girls  in  as  well  as  for  citizenship ;  and  should 
continue  to  give  much  opportunity  for  acts  of  unselfish  service,  with 
reasons  which  appeal  to  a  child's  ideas  of  fairness. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  may  be  helpful  even  after  peace  has  been 
declared  in  aiding  the  schools  to  make  clear  to  all  our  young  citizens 
their  privileges  and  their  responsibilities  in  relation  to  unfortunate 
and   suffering  people. 

CALIFORNIA    WOMEN'S   COMMITTEE    OF   COUNCILS   OF    NATIONAL 
AND    STATE    DEFENSE 

The  California  Women's  Committee  of  Councils  of  National  and 
State  Defense  was  formed  to  co-ordinate  the  organized  forces  of  the 
Avomen  of  the  State  for  national  and  state  defense  by  organization  of 
women  in  state  and  county  units  to  co-operate  with  the  State  and 
County  Councils  of  Defense. 

The  work  has  been  carried  on  by  departments.  Your  commissioner 
has  served  as  State  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
Committee.  Subchairmen  of  Education,  acting  under  direction  of  the 
State  Chairman,  have  been  appointed  in  each  county. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  central  office  at  Washington 
an  attempt  was  made  to  find  out  whether  the  war  is  having  any 
appreciable  effect  upon  school  attendance. 

Working  in  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Child  Welfare 
of  the  California  Women's  Committee  of  Councils  of  State  and  National 
Defense  we  sent  out  a  <|uestionnaire  to  the  county  officers  of  the 
two  departments  (Education  and  Child  Welfare)  to  be  by  them  dis- 
tributed to  all  the  public  schools  of  the  county.     When  answered  by 
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tlio  teacliers  the  questionnaires  were  to  l)e  forwarcUjd  to  the  State 
Chairman  of  Education.  The  questionnaire  was  so  worded  that,  if 
accurately  answered,  it  would  give  a  school  census. 

As  a  number  of  counties  did  not  send  in  full  reports  a  compilation 
of  figures  for  the  state  as  a  whole  is  not  possible.  So  many  and  so 
insistent  were  the  other  patriotic  duties  pressing  upon  all  women  and 
especially  upon  teachers,  that  a  complete  survey  of  school  attendance 
was  not  expected.  It  was  hoped,  however,  to  obtain  a  certain  amount 
of  information  that  would  be  valuable.     This  was  obtained. 

Sufficient  data  has  been  gathered  from  the  counties  responding  for 
us  to  state  that  at  least  3877  children  betwen  the  ages  of  6  and  16  are 
out  of  school.  Of  those  enrolled  3220  are  reported  as  too  irregular 
in  attendance  to  do  effective  work. 

Possibly  the  most  surprising  facts  were  obtained  in  Alameda  County 
because  in  certain  parts  of  tliat  county  the  survey  was  most  carefully 
made.  The  City  Board  of  Education  of  Oakland  co-operated  with  the 
women  of  the  Women's  Committee  of  Councils  of  State  and  National 
Defense,  furnishing  special  blanks  upon  which  the  replies  to  the 
([uestions  were  to  be  placed.  Instead  of  relying  upon  the  teachers 
entirely,  a  house  to  house  canvass  of  the  city  was  made,  and  nothwith- 
standing  the  fact  that  Oakland  has  as  efficient  attendance  officer 
service  as  any  city  in  the  state,  three  hundred  and  sixty  children 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years  were  found  out  of  school. 

Moreover,  the  survey  disclosed  the  further  fact  that  eighteen  per- 
sons, heads  of  families,  born  and  reared  in  California,  were  unable 
to  read  or  write. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  like  careful  investigation  would  bring  to 
light  like  conditions  in  other  of  our  large  cities.  It  is  in  cities  that 
attendance  officer  service  is  most  efficient;  a  careful  survey  of  rural 
eonnuunities,  therefore,  would  undoubtedly  reveal  proportionately 
greater  numbers  of  children  out  of  school  and  more  illiteracy  among 
native-born  citizens. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  is  plain: 

(1)  A  state  registration  of  minors  with  statistical  information  as 
to  age,  school  attendance,  etc.,  should  take  place  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

(2)  Better  laws  for  the  enforcement  of  school  attendance  should  be 
enacted. 

SCHOOL   PATRONS    DEPARTMENT   OF  THE    NATIONAL   EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION. 

As  chairman  ol'  llic  Committee  on  School  Revenue  of  the  School 
Patrons  Department  of  the  National  Education  Association,  your  com- 
missioner has  written  two  leaflets  entitled  "Guard  the  Schools  as  Well 
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as  tlie  Trenches"  and  "The  Safeguard  of  Democracy,"  for  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Franklin  K.  Lane,  has  written  an  introduction 
of  commendation. 

These  bulletins  make  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  School  Patrons  for 
the  public  schools.  Reasons  are  set  forth  for  maintaining  present  stand- 
ards of  school  efficiency  even  under  the  sternest  of  war  conditions,  since 
opportiuiities  for  education  if  lost  can  never  be  regained. 

These  leaflets  were  distributed  by  the  National  Education  Association 
as  follows :  To  the  State  Chairman  of  Legislation  and  of  Education  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  to  the  General  Officers  and 
Sectional  Vice  Presidents  of  the  Collegiate  Alumnse ;  to  the  officers  of 
the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  and  to  the  officers  of  the  Southern 
Association  of  College  AVomen. 

In  California  they  are  being  distributed  in  women's  clubs  as  occasion 
offers. 

REVISION    OF    ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION 

In  ]\Iarch,  1918,  your  commissioner  was  appointed,  by  the  President 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Revision  of  Elementary  Education,  of  which  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young  is 
chairman. 

Since  we  are  considering  how  best  to  revise  our  own  State  courses  of 
study  for  the  elementary  schools  the  opportunity  to  co-operate  with  the 
leading  educators  of  the  country  in  similar  work  was  an  opportunity  not 
to  be  lost.  With  the  consent,  therefore,  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  work  has  been  begun. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Again  we  present  a  plea  for  more  money  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
elementary  schools.  A  serious  condition,  sufficient  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  every  thoughtful  citizen,  makes  necessary  an  immediate  and 
appreciable  increase  in  the  elementary  school  fund. 

(1)  The  high  cost  of  living  has  affected  the  schools  as  well  as  other 
institutions  in  the  state. 

(2)  AVe  can  not  hope  to  hold  our  best  teachers  under  present  con- 
ditions. 

(3)  We  have  learned  that  more  education  of  the  masses,  not  less, 
is  fundamental  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  strong  democracy. 

Therefore,  Ave  recommend  that  the  State  apportionment  be  increased 
from  $15  to  $17.50  per  pupil  per  school  year  and  the  county  appor- 
tionment from  $550  to  $900  per  teacher. 

In  her  first  report,  January  1  to  June  30,  1914,  the  Commissioner 

'•ailed  attention  to  the  need  in  California,  as  in  many  other  states,  for 
better-  organization  nnd  iulniinistration  of  rural  schools,  and  set  forth 
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the  advantages  of  some  form  of  a  county  unit  as  a  means  thereto. 
Since  that  time  she  has  in  writings,  in  public  addresses  and  through 
the  distribution  of  literature  on  the  subject  used  every  means  in  her 
power  to  spread  knowledge  of  the  county  unit  and  to  make  clear  its 
superiority. 

If  so  radical  a  change  were  made,  many  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems puzzling  us  could  be  settled  with  comparative  ease.  Since  we 
are  still  administrating  our  rural  schools  largely  by  the  ancient  method 
of  small  districts  under  the  direction  of  three  trustees,  Ave  are  simply 
waiting  till  more  of  the  people  of  the  state  become  enlightened  on 
this  question.  Under  conditions  as  they  now  are,  however,  improve- 
ments are  possible. 

Among  these  improvements  should  come  a  change  which  will  better 
provide  for  transportation  when  several  districts  form  a  union  school 
district.  The  advantages  of  what  are  u.sually  termed  "consolidated 
schools"  are  now  becoming  so  well  known  that  there  is  a  growing 
tendency,  especially  noticeable  during  the  past  year,  among  our  more 
intelligent  citizens  to  unite  districts.  Many  more  would  unite  were 
funds  for  transportation  available.  Very  often  one  teacher  and  some- 
times two  or  more  can  be  dispensed  with  through  the  formation  of  the 
union,  but  all  the  money  (apportioned  to  the  districts  on  the  teacher 
basis)  by  the  State  and  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  county  school 
money  must  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  none  of  the  money  saved  from  teachers' 
salaries,  through  uniting,  can  be  used  for  transportation.  The  pur- 
chase of  busses,  the  employment  of  chauffeurs  and  other  necessary 
expenses  are  too  often  the  death  knell  to  many  a  consolidation  which 
Avould  enable  rural  children  to  have  school  conditions  approximating 
in  efficiency  those  of  the  towns  and  cities.  This  condition  is  bad  and 
wrong,  and  ought  to  be  remedied. 

Thirty  pupils  are  as  many  as  one  teacher  can  teach  well;  we  hope 
the  time  will  come  when  no  teacher  will  be  assigned  more  than  this 
number.  "We  recommend  today,  however,  legislation  that  will  prohibit 
any  teacher  except  under  emergency  conditions  from  teaching  more 
than  forty  pupils. 

So  well  have  elementary  school  children,  when  given  the  opportunity, 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  engage  in  project  work  such  as  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Smitli-Lcvci-  law  Ihat  we  fed  that  every  l>oy  and  girl 
ill  tlie  State  ought  lo  liavc  tlu-  (»i)|)()r1uMity  Ihat  is  offered  now  to  but 
a   lijiiiled  iiuml)i'i-  (not  nioi-e  than  eiuhlcen  ImndredL 
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Not  only  are  these  projects  of  iDoys  and  girls  carried  on  in  the  home, 
valuable  in  themselves  as  an  economic  measure,  but  they  are  highly 
educative  morally,  mentally  and  physically. 

We  believe  therefore  that  a  state  director  or  supervisor  of  these 
activities  in  home  and  school  would  do  much  for  child  welfare  and 
would  promote  good  citizenship  in  both  children  and  adults  throughout 
the  state. 

We  are  beginning  to  understand  at  last  that  written  examinations 
of  children's  progress  do  not  test  either  their  knowledge  or  their  effi- 
ciency. There  are  better  ways  of  measuring  educational  progress. 
Textbooks,  too,  are,  in  the  light  of  these  better  methods  of  measure- 
ment, undergoing  a  change. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  State  could  help  the  teachers  directly  iu 
arriving  at  a  better  way  to  estimate  children's  ability. 

We  recommend  as  a  step  in  this  direction  that  each  of  the  normal 
schools  employ  at  least  one  teacher  who  shall  be  qualified  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  educational  measurements  and  Avho  shall  devote  a  portion  of 
his  time  to  field  or  extension  work  in  the  elementarj^  schools  of  the  state. 

The  subject  of  geography  has  been  reported  upon  elsewhere,  but  is 
again  mentioned  here  as  it  is  at  present  a  most  difficult  subject  to 
teach.  We  recommend  that  the  normal  schools  stress  specially  this 
subject  until  such  time  as  the  world  is  again  at  peace  and  textbooks 
en  geography  have  been  written. 

Such  voluntary  investigation  as  was  made  under  our  general  direc- 
tion, when  acting  as  State  Chairman  of  Education  as  an  officer  of  the 
California  Women's  Committee  of  the  Councils  of  State  and  National 
Defense,*  shows  conclusively  the  need  for  a  state  registration  of  minors, 
and  adequate  attendance  officer  service.  Hundreds  of  the  elementary 
children  of  the  State  of  California  are  not  in  school. 

There  should  be  a  closer  connection  between  home  and  school.  We 
hope  during  the  coming  year  to  see  more  "home  teachers";  for  these 
home  teachers  in  a  special  way  mean  Americanization,  and  Americani- 
zation if  rightly  defined  is  the  last  word  in  education. 

We  are  teaching  much  in  the  elementary  schools  that  does  not  tend 
toward  either  efficiency  or  spirituality,  in  fact,  that  does  not  lead  any- 
where. Our  new  textbooks  in  spelling  and  in  language,  soon  to  be  dis- 
tributed, have  eliminated  much  that  was  useless  iu  those  two  subjects. 
The  possibilitit's  for  elimination  in  all  subjects  are  great,  therefore  we 


*This   investigation  was  made   in  co-operation  witli  tlie  Department  of  Cliilcl  Welfare. 
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eoinmeiHl  lo  ;ill   su|)criii1('ii(Iciils  jiiul  Icaclicrs  ol"  clciiu'iilnry   childriMi 
in  this  .st;de  the  cjircriil  .sIikIn'  ol'  llicsc  possibilil  ii's. 

Public  school  educ;ilion  should  be  L'cpivseuted  by  uue  straight  line 
beginning  with  the  kindergarten  aud  continuing  with  no  demarcation  or 
Huctnation  through  high  school.  At  present  there  is  a  great  demarca- 
tion between  eighth  year  (elementary)  and  ninth  year  (high  school) 
education.  The  intermediate  school  is  lessening  this,  but  it  is  merely 
shoving  it  back  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  year.  This  demarcation  is  shown 
in  the  large  majority  of  schools,  in  differences  in  school  buildings,  sur- 
roundings, and  equipment ;  and  a  wide  difference  also  in  the  amount  of 
training  recjuired  of  the  teachers.  Both  differences  are  too  great  and 
are  illogical. 

Likewise,  differences  in  method  in  operation  between  kindergarten 
education  and  the  first  three  years  of  elementary  work  should  be 
so  changed  that  a  child  can  pass  easily  from  one  to  the  other  with 
no  realization  that  he  is  entering,  as  too  often  happens  at  present, 
a  dift'erent  school  with  different  ideals  and  aims.  A  fifth-year  child  is 
not  a  baby,  nor  is  a  sixth-year  child  sufficiently  mature  to  be  treated 
like  a  ten-year  old.  The  tendency  of  kindergarten  and  lower  grade 
elementary  teachers  to  nnify  their  work  is  a  tendency  in  the  right 
direction. 

We  know  now,  as  we  never  have  known  before,  that  the  work  of  all 
teachers  is  Americanization.  The  elementar}^  teacher  holds  a  unique 
and  dignified  position  in  this  work.  It  is  a  great  and  noble  work,  for 
Americanization  has  a  deeper  significance  than  "born  in  America." 

Americanism  means  patriotism,  not  jingoism ;  service,  not  conquest ; 
sympathy,  not  pride ;  equality,  not  dominance ;  democracy,  not  anarchy ; 
humanity,  not  intolerance;  not  hatred  to  any,  but  love  for  all.  It 
means  that  the  various  races  that  make  up  our  population  shall  feel 
themselves  parts  of  a  common  citizenship,  "distinct  as  the  waves,  but 
one  as  the  sea";  and  that  their  loyalty,  giving  honor  to  the  heroes  and 
the  martyrs  of  Liberty  of  every  race,  shall  be  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  of 
the  land. 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Sacramento,  California,  September  16,  1918. 
Tlte  Ho)iorahJr  State  Board  of  Education, 

Sacramcit to,  Califoin ia. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  1519  of  the  Political  Code 
of  California,  I  submit  herewith  the  fourth  and  fifth  annual  reports  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools.  As  directed  by  your  honorable 
board,  I  have  combined  the  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917, 
with  the  report  for  the  year  endinfi"  June  30,  1918. 

Very  respectfully, 

WILL  C.  WOOD, 

Commissioner  of  Secondarv  Schools. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMISSIONER  OF  SPXONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


The  biennial  reports  heretofore  submitted  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Secondary  Schools  have  dealt  with  the  activities  of  the  secondary 
schools  while  the  nation  was  at  peace.  This  report,  covering  a  period 
during  which  the  United  States  of  America  has  been  engaged  in  the 
greatest  war  in  the  history  of  humankind,  must  deal  very  largely  with 
the  war  activities  of  the  secondary  schools  and  the  services  of  the  state 
office  in  connection  with  the  great  struggle  in  which  practically  all  of 
the  civilized  peoples  of  the  world  are  now  engaged.  A  review  of  these 
activities,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  activities  of  the  schools  during  the 
last  two  years,  will  serve  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  reorganization 
of  secondary  education  to  meet  the  more  exacting  needs  of  a  changed 
and  changing  world. 

THE  BEARING  OF  THE  WAR  ON  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Tlie  war  in  which  the  nation  is  now  engaged  is  a  supreme  struggle 
1()  determine  the  destiny  of  the  human  race.  On  one  hand,  we  find  an 
jiUiance  of  nations  bent  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  ideals  of  auto- 
cratic government ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  strong  alliance  determined  to 
preserve  the  ideals  of  democracy.  In  such  a  supreme  struggle  every 
human  factor  must  play  its  utmost  part.  President  Wilson  has  pointed 
out  that  the  present  war  is  not  merely  a  struggle  of  armies  in  the  field ; 
it  is  also  a  struggle  of  peoples  in  which  the  efforts  of  every  individual 
count  for  or  against  democracy. 

When  the  war  began,  many  of  us  hoped  that  the  struggle  might  be 
confined  to  the  adult  population ;  that  the  children  of  the  nation  might 
be  left  to  their  schooling,  safe  from  the  ravages  and  burdens  of  the 
struggle.  We  may  be  thankful  that  so  far  the  children  of  America 
have  not  experienced  the  awful  hardships  and  cruelties  of  warfare,  but 
we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  burdens  of  the  struggle  may  be 
made  to  serve  educational  ends.  We  no  longer  conceive  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  maintain  school  as  usual ;  rather  do  we  seek  to  use  the  unusual 
circumstances  of  the  times  as  a  means  of  educating  the  children  of  the 
nation  to  a  higher  conception  of  civic  duty  and  patriotic  devotion  to 
our  country. 

In  the  light  of  recent  experiences  we  realize  that  it  was  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  schools  would  not  be  affected  by  the  war.  The  very 
magnitude  of  the  struggle  makes  changes  in  human  institutions  inevit- 
able. The  expenditure  by  belligerent  nations  of  a  hundred  and  forty- 
five  billions  of  dollars  for  the  prosecution  of  the  struggle  up  to  April  1, 
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1918,  aud  the  iuereasing  daily  expeiulitiire  since  tliat  time  has  shaken 
economic  institutions  to  their  foundations  and  forced  a  radical  reorgani- 
zation of  business  and  the  systems  of  credit.  The  withdrawal  of  over 
thirty  millions  of  men  from  productive  industry  to  serve  in  the  armies, 
the  breaking  up  of  home  ties,  and  the  wrenching  of  social  life  in  every 
belligerent  nation,  has  already  w^orked  mighty  changes  in  social  institu- 
tions. Even  in  our  own  country  we  recognize  radical  changes  in  the 
institutions  of  government  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  the  struggle. 
In  view  of  these  changes  in  all  other  institutions,  we  could  not  expect 
that  the  institution  charged  with  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
nation  would  remain  unchanged.  School  administrators  must  therefore 
recognize  that  the  war  is  fraught  with  new  occasions  which  must  teach 
us  new  and  highly  important  duties. 

Clearer   Ideas  of   Democracy. 

The  great  war  has  caused  the  people  of  democratic  nations  to  redefine 
the  ideals  of  democracy.  At  this  moment,  the  nonbarbarous  Avorld  is 
searching  its  heart  of  hearts  for  a  clearer  and  more  satisfying  definition 
of  democracy.  Heretofore  we  have  looked  at  democracy  chiefly  from 
the  angle  of  government.  Too  frequently  we  have  assumed  that  dem- 
ocracy means  a  social  organization  in  which  all  men  are  equal  on  election 
day.  But  now  that  the  war  is  on  to  make  democrac}^  safe  in  the  world, 
people  everywhere  are  beginning  to  ask  whether  political  democracy  is 
an  end  in  itself  or  only  a  means  to  larger  ends.  The  farmer  who  is 
asked  to  plant  more  wheat  for  the  armies  and  starving  allies  in  Europe 
puts  his  hand  to  the  plow  with  a  will  but  he  asks  in  the  midst  of  his 
labor,  ' '  What  is  democracy  f ' '  The  laborer  who  works  overtime  to  make 
munitions  or  build  ships  also  is  asking  "What  is  democracy?"  The 
mother  bidding  her  son  goodbye  as  he  leaves  for  France,  perhaps  for- 
ever, searches  her  aching  heart  for  a  satisfying  answer  to  the  query 
"What  is  democracy?"  The  soldier  standing  knee  deep  in  trench  mud, 
firing  death-dealing  chargas  across  No  Man's  Land,  or  lying  wounded 
in  a  storm-swept  crater  waiting  for  rescue  or  death,  whispers  the  self- 
same question  "What  is  democracy?" 

The   Part  of  Education   in   a  Democracy. 

It  is  true  that  the  Cjuery  is  almost  drowned  by  the  tumult  of  the  awful 
battle  over  there.  But  the  query  will  not  down — it  must  be  answered. 
We  must  formulate  a  definition  that  will  ansAver  and  prepare  to  make 
applications  of  the  principle  that  will  satisfy.  The  death  pains  of  the 
battle  field  have  generally  been  the  birth  pains  of  more  worthy  ideals 
or  institutions,  and  this  struggle  will  be  no  exception.  Men  are  not 
dying  in  Europe  for  the  shadow  of  democracy  but  for  its  substance. 
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As  yet  that  su])stan('o  is  not  elcaily  (It'liiicd.  We  arc  privileged  to 
catch  only  glimpses  of  a  better  onlei-.  Napoleon  in  his  more  charitable 
moments  gave  us  an  inkling  of  the  new  order  when  he  said  "Democracy 
is  an  open  pathway  for  merit  of  whatever  kind."  Whatever  else  the 
new  democracy  may  stand  for,  it  must  stand  for  an  open  pathway  for 
merit.  After  the  war  is  over  and  the  principle  of  self-determination 
of  peoples  is  firmly  established,  the  world  must  vindicate  another  funda- 
mental principle — that  of  the  self-determination  of  the  individual. 
And  this  means  that  we  must  make  real  in  a  reconstructed  world  t\w 
ideal  of  equality  of  opportunit}'. 

Vocational   Training   Necessary   in   a   Democracy. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  major  problem  of  democracy  resolves  itself 
into  the  problem  of  education.  Throughout  the  ages,  education  has 
been  the  recognized  institution  for  securing  for  the  individual  the 
means  of  self-determination.  We  can  not  deny  that  our  system  of 
education  has  fallen  short  of  the  ideal  of  real  democracy.  It  has  pro- 
vided an  open  pathway  for  merit  of  certain  kinds,  but  it  has  denied 
real  opportunity  to  millions  whose  capacities  are  nonacademic.  Statis- 
tics of  retardation  and  elimination  convince  us  that  a  large  part  of  the 
human  race  is  either  hopelessly  stupid  or  hopelessly  unprovided  for. 
We  have  applied  to  all  individuals  who  enter  our  schools  certain 
standards,  more  or  less  scholastic,  and  have  eliminated  great  numbers 
who  do  not  measure  up  to  those  standards.  It  is  probable  that  the  new 
democracy  will  find  no  great  faults  in  these  standards,  but  it  will  ask 
whether  the  application  of  such  standards  to  all  pupils  is  just.  It  will 
point  out  that  such  standards  may  be  used  justly  to  measure  the  accom- 
plishments of  pupils  endowed  by  nature  with  academic  talents,  but  it 
will  deny  that  pupils  who  are  lacking  in  those  talents  should  be  denied 
opportunity  through  the  application  of  such  standards.  The  new  dem- 
ocracy will  not  seek  to  break  down  standards  that  are  just,  but  it  \vill 
insist  that  our  schools  provide  real  opportunity  for  the  pupil  whose 
talents  are  in  nonacademic  lines.  To  put  it  plainly,  the  new  democracy 
will  insist  that  real  vocational  opportunities  be  provided  in  our  schools 
for  those  whose  talents  are  vocational. 

But  the  argument  for  vocational  training  is  not  predicated  only  on 
the  good  of  the  individual.  Vocational  training  is  necessary  for  the 
very  life  of  democracy.  The  great  struggle  in  w^hich  we  are  engaged 
is  preeminently  a  struggle  of  trained  men.  The  side  that  wins  this 
struggle  will  be  the  one  having  the  greatest  reserves  of  trained  men. 
Modern  wars  are  not  fought  by  soldiers  alone ;  the}^  are  fought  by  entire 
nations.  Back  of  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches  are  millions  of  trained 
mechanics,  artisans  and  farmers  whose  services  are  essential  to  victory. 
During  the  last  year  America  has  made  heavy  drafts  on  its  reserves  of 
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trained  men  to  meet  the  needs  of  onr  armies  and  allies.  Practically 
all  of  tlie  great  arm.y  of  American  mechanics  are  now  iu  some  kind  of 
war  service,  and  yet  our  allies  plead  with  ns  for  a  greater  speeding 
up  of  war  industries.  Ships  must  be  built  if  we  are  to  feed  our  troops ; 
aeroplanes  must  be  constructed  if  we  are  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  eneiny ; 
munitions  must  be  manufactured  if  the  German  front  is  to  be  broken. 
Recently  a  call  was  issued  by  the  federal  government  for  a  great  army 
of  trained  mechanics  and  the  men  were  not  available.  In  consequence, 
schools  all  over  the  land  are  being  converted  into  training  schools  for 
drafted  men.  In  spite  of  our  boast  of  efficiency  in  school  work,  the 
first  year  of  the  war  has  blasted  some  of  our  claims  because  our  schools 
have  not  provided  vocational  opportunities  for  the  millions  who  do  not 
measure  up  to  academic  standards.  The  great  war  has  demonstrated 
beyond  challenge  that  educational  opportunities  for  all  individuals 
spell  safety  for  the  state  in  time  of  greatest  peril.  It  has  proved  that 
the  doctrine  of  "America  first"  is  predicated  on  the  assumption  of 
"America  efficient."  The  new  democraej^  will  therefore  insist  that 
the  schools  of  America  shall  give  to  each  individual  a  training  suited  to 
his  talents  in  order  that  he  may  the  better  serve  his  country  whenever 
occasion  demands. 

Problems  of  Vocational   Education  After  the  War. 

We  can  not  assume,  however,  that  the  need  for  vocational  training 
now  forced  upon  us  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war  will  cease  with  the 
coming  of  peace.  A  study  of  the  situation  shows  that  vocational  train- 
ing will  be  needed  after  the  war  to  lay  foundations  for  a  stable  social 
order.  The  war  industries  of  our  country  have  called  away  from  the 
schools,  especially  the  high  schools,  thousands  of  boys  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  twentj^-one.  The  ranks  of  apprentices  in  the  various 
trades  have  been  depleted  to  provide  workers  in  the  special  industries 
connected  with  the  war.  We  have  been  discounting  our  trained  man- 
power to  get  the  labor  necessary  to  win  the  struggle.  It  is  estimated 
that  we  have  at  least  five  hundred  thousand  boys  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  engaged  in  the  war  industries,  each  doing  some  special 
service  that  will  last  only  so  long  as  the  war  is  on.  These  boys  have 
not  learned  any  of  the  trades;  they  are  trained  only  for  some  special 
service  in  the  trades.  For  such  service  they  are  being  paid  wages  that 
are  out  of  proportion  to  those  of  peace  times.  They  are  acquiring 
habits  of  spending  in  accordance  with  their  earnings.  What  will  these 
boys  do  when  the  war  is  brought  to  a  close  and  the  war  industries  cease  ? 
They  can  not  be  shifted  into  the  trades  for  which  they  are  not  prepared. 
They  must  find  some  way  to  live  according  to  the  standards  they  have 
developed  under  the  abnormal  conditions  of  war.  Add  to  this  problem 
that  of  the  millions  of  men  and  women  shifted  into  the  war  industries 
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and  accustomed  to  high  wages  during  the  last  four  years;  then  add 
that  of  two  million  returned  soldiers  who  were  taken  for  foreign  service 
before  many  of  them  had  completed  their  training,  and  we  have  a 
problem  that  challenges  the  best  thought  of  the  nation.  It  is  essential 
to  the  stability  of  national  life  that  some  way  be  found  to  fit  these  men 
to  do  the  work  that  a  peaceful  world  wants  done.  That  way  is  through 
a  broad  and  thoroughgoing  system  of  vocational  training.  And  Ave 
should  not  wait  until  the  war  is  over  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the 
system.  Even  now  we  should  provide  by  legislation  for  compulsory 
part-time  courses  for  all  boys  in  industry  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.  We  should  require  the  employer  to  allow  these  boys  at  least 
eight  hours  a  week,  with  full  wages,  to  attend  vocational  classes  in  which 
they  will  be  fitted-  for  the  industries  of  peace.  No  national  extremity 
is  so  great  as  to  justify  the  exploitation  of  the  lives  of  American  boys 
without  adequate  provision  for  their  future.  We  can  not  oscape  the 
conclusion  that  vocational  training  will  have  a  large  place  in  our  scliools 
after  the  war  is  over.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  opportunity  for  the 
individual;  it  is  also  necessary  to  insure  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
the  state. 

The    High   School    Must    Prepare   Americans  for  World    Responsibilities. 

The  co-operation  of  the  United  States  with  the  European  allies  in  the 
present  war  emphasizes  the  fact  that  our  country  has  become  one  of 
the  hegemonic  powers  of  the  world.  We  shall  no  longer  be  ible  to 
stand  aloof  while  other  powers  settle  far-reaching  questions  of  world 
policy.  Modern  means  of  communication  and  modern  commerce  that 
knows  no  limit  save  the  size  of  our  planet  have  made  the  world  a  vast 
community  of  nations.  This  great  struggle  has  shown  that  in  spite  of 
protestations  to  the  contrary,  we  were  interested  in  the  dismemberment 
of  France  in  1871 ;  that  we  were  vitally  affected  by  events  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula  since  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1878 ;  that  the  fate  of  Bel- 
gium and  other  smaller  nations  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  us. 
It  is  such  events  happening  in  far-off  lands  that  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  world  in  1914  and  brought  the  American  people  unwillingly  into 
the  great  world  cataclysm.  The  new  position  of  American  democracy 
as  a  world  power  makes  it  necessary  that  we  prepare  ourselves  to  dis- 
charge our  new  responsibilities  intelligently  and  justlv. 

Heretofore  our  schools  have  tolerated  a  certain  provincialism  in  the 
teaching  of  history.  We  have  assumed  that  the  ends  of  American 
citizenship  are  adequately  served  when  we  teach  our  young  people  the 
history  of  our  own  nation.  It  is  this  mistaken  notion,  applied  in  teach- 
ing the  masses  of  Germany,  that  makes  it  impossible  for  the  German 
people  to  understand  the  viewpoint  of  other  nations.  The  peace  of  the 
world  can  find  a  real  and  firm  basis  only  in  mutual  understanding 
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among  peoples,  and  this  will  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  history, 
institutions  and  ideals,  not  only  of  our  own  nation,  but  also  of  all  other 
leading  nations  of  the  world. 

Courses  in   History  as  Affected  by  the  War. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  in  enumerating  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  peace  has  stressed  the  doctrine  of  self-determination  of  peoples 
and  the  doctrine  of  open  or  democratic  diplomacy.  The  peace  the 
allies  seek  to  establish  is  not  a  peace  made  in  a  secret  conference  of 
diplomats,  but  a  peace  of  concurring  peoples  that  will  secure  to  each 
nation  its  rightful  place  in  the  world.  Such  a  peace  is  possible  only 
when  peoples  understand  one  another.  The  new  democracy  will  there- 
fore demand  that  our  high  schools,  in  preparing  for, American  citizen- 
ship, shall  see  to  it  that  each  prospective  voter  is  taught  something  of 
the  history  and  institutions  of  other  leading  peoples.  Heretofore  we 
have  been  preparing  American  citizens  to  deal  largelj^  with  domestic 
problems;  hereafter  we  must  prepare  American  citizens  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  aftairs  of  the  whole  world.  This  is  no  small  task  for  the  schools 
to  undertake  but  it  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  carry  out  the  high  resolve 
of  the  allies  that  this  hideous  monster  now  bleeding  humanity  white 
shall  never  again  be  loosed  upon  humankind. 

Broader  Training    in    Economics    Necessary. 

In  training  for  citizenship  in  the  new  democracy  we  must  not  over- 
look the  great  train  of  domestic  problems  that  will  follow  the  war. 
These  problems  of  readjustment  will  be  largely  economic  and  social.  It 
is  reasonably  certain  that  we  shall  not  go  back  to  the  economic  and  social 
system  of  the  pre-war  era.  We  shall  build  on  the  ruins  of  a  war-w^recked 
world  institutions  that  will  the  better  serve  democratic  needs.  The 
American  nation,  under  stress  of  war,  has  taken  over  the  railroads  and 
now  controls  the  entire  system  of  transportation.  Will  the  nation  turn 
them  back  to  private  owners  after  the  war,  or  will  it  buy  them  at  a  fair 
valuation  and  operate  them  as  a  public  sendee?  This  is  a  question 
that  American  citizens  generally  must  answer.  The  United  States  has 
established  also  food  and  fuel  administrations  that  directly  or  indirectly 
regulate  the  price  and  distribution  of  these  commodities.  Will  we  go 
back  to  the  old  conditions  after  the  war  or  will  we  regard  food  and  fuel 
as  public  utilities  like  gas  and  electricity  ?  This  cpestion  also  w'ill  have 
to  be  settled  by  the  American  people.  The  war  has  also  emphasized  prob- 
lems of  wages  and  profits  and  of  trade-unionism.  It  has  demonstrated 
the  need  for  reconstructing  rural  institutions.  These  are  some  of  the 
questions   and   problems  we   shall  face   after  the   war  is   over.     The 
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Americau  people — the  collective  citizenry  of  onr  country — must  solve 
them.  What  are  we  offering  in  our  high  schools  to  prepare  the  future 
voters  to  assume  such  responsibilities?  A  survey  would  show  that  in 
most  of  our  schools  the  courses  offered  are  sadly  inadequate.  We  must 
make  over  our  courses  if  need  be  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  hour.  Never 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there  been  greater  need  for  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  economics  and  of  social  problems  among  the  masses. 
It  is  to  the  high  schools  that  the  nation  must  look  for  the  teaching  of 
these  principles  to  the  masses.  The  new  democracy  w'ill  insist  therefore 
that  we  do  our  part  in  solving  the  complex  problems  of  national  life 
that  will  confront  us  after  the  war. 

Dangers  of  a   Misapplication   of  the    Doctrine  of   Efficiency. 

But  the  new  democracy  will  not  be  based  upon  a  purely  materialistic 
philosophy.  It  will  not  aim  solely  to  give  the  individual  the  training 
necessary  to  make  a  living.  It  will  al.'-o  aim  to  make  the  life  of  the 
individual  fuller  and  richer.  The  war  has  demonstrated  that  our 
schools  must  offer  vocational  training  and  social  education,  but  it  has 
also  demonstrated,  in  even  greater  measure,  that  whatever  else  we  may 
do,  we  must  continue  to  give  training  in  the  humanities.  German  arms 
can  not  conquer  the  world,  but  German  ideals  will  have  conquered  the 
world  if  the  democratic  nations,  recognizing  the  source  of  German 
might  in  this  war,  shall  be  led  to  substitute  the  German  motto  of 
"'Efficiency  first"  for  the  democratic  motto  of  "Humanity  first."  This 
v,ar  has  demonstrated  the  tremendous  power  of  an  ideal,  w^hether  for 
good  or  for  evil.  During  the  last  fifty  years  the  Teutons  have  been 
imbibing  a  materialistic  philosophy  of  might.  Under  the  influence  of 
Bernhardi,  Nietzsche  and  Treitschke.  the  leaders  of  Prussia  became  im- 
bued with  "the  Avill  to  power."  It  is  that  ideal,  coupled  with  German 
efficiency,  that  has  wrought  havoc  in  Europe  for  the  last  four  j-ears. 
That  philosophy  translated  into  action  led  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  to 
declare  a  solemn  treaty  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  a  mere 
scra]^  of  paper.  It  was  the  German  "will  to  power"  that  sanctioned 
and  .iustified  the  slaughter  of  women  and  babes  in  outraged  Louvain. 
It  sped  the  bullet  that  pierced  the  heart  of  Edith  Cavell.  Its  adherents 
shrieked  with  delight  in  the  streets  of  Berlin  when  the  Lusitania  was 
sunk  \\-ithout  warning  off  the  Irish  coast.  They  applaud  the  bombing 
of  unfortified  cities  and  the  killing  of  innocent  noncombatants.  They 
invented  liquid  fire  and  poisonous  gases.  They  are  teaching  the 
'hildren  of  Germany  to  sing  hymns  of  hate  and  defiance.  And  even 
now  the  dragon  fathered  by  the  "will  to  power"  stands  checked,  but 
not  defeated,  on  the  plains  of  Pieardy.  hoping  for  an  opportune  moment 
to  destrov  democracv. 
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So  much  for  the  influence  of  materialistic  and  inhuman  ideals  on 
Germany.  Above  all  things  the  war  has  taught  us  that  efficiency  without 
humanity  is  an  awful  menace  to  humankind. 

The   Place  of  the   Humanities   in    Education. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  we  have  learned  to  appraise  at  their  true  worth 
those  studies  which  we  have  rightly  called  the  humanities.  We  have 
seen  the  French  people  go  forth  to  battle  singing  the  Marseillaise.  We 
have  seen  them  stand  like  a  wall  against  overwhelming  odds.  On  the 
battle  front  her  sons  have  been  both  brave  and  chivalrous.  Throughout 
the  awful  struggle  France  has  sung  the  song  of  Eoland  and  has  cher- 
ished the  chivalric  legends  of  Joan  of  Arc.  In  spite  of  awful  provocation 
she  has  held  to  the  ideal  of  "Humanity  first."  And  France  has  done 
this  because  her  schools  have  not  been  dominated  by  materialistic  phi- 
losophy; because  the  children  of  France  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
better  traditions  and  thought  of  France  as  found  in  history,  literature 
and  art. 

And  England,  too,  has  held  to  the  ideal  of  "Humanity  first."  Think 
of  the  awful  sight  in  London  after  a  Zeppelin  raid — ^men,  women  and 
babes,  mangled,  bleeding,  dying,  in  a  great  unfortified  city,  contrary 
to  every  law  of  warfare.  Think  of  the  hymns  of  hate  written  against 
England  and  the  inhuman  treatment  of  British  prisoners.  Think  of 
the  sinking  of  ships  bearing  the  wounded  and  the  desecration  of  the 
dead.  And  in  spite  of  these  provocations  England  has  stayed  her 
avenging  hand ;  she  has  made  no  reprisals  because  her  people  have  been 
taught  "Humanity  first."  She  has  remembered  the  chivalry  of  the 
Arthurian  age  and  the  legends  of  Ivanhoe.  She  has  resolved  to  live 
true  to  her  ideals  in  spite  of  German  frightfulness  and  hate.  Her 
schools  that  stressed  the  humanities  are  responsible  for  the  self-restraint 
and  humanity  shown  by  the  English  people  in  spite  of  awful  provo- 
cations. 

The  American    Doctrine — "Humanity   First." 

The  new  democracy  must  not  be  carried  off  its  feet  by  the  frightful 
demonstration  of  German  efficiency  during  this  struggle.  It  must  hold 
fast  to  the  ideal  of  "Humanity  first."  It  must  couple  this  ideal  with 
all  that  is  good  in  the  ideal  of  efficiency.  It  must  give  vocational  train- 
ing, but  it  must  also  give  training  for  citizenship  in  a  world  governed 
by  law.  The  essence  of  the  new  democracy  will  be  humanity.  Its 
aim  will  be  to  apply  the  principle  of  self-determination  to  nations  and 
individuals.  It  will  seek  to  apply  to  the  affairs  of  nations  as  well  as 
individuals  the  greatest  principle  of  the  greatest  Teacher — "All  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 
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We  may  well  contemplate  the  establishment  of  such  an  order  even  in 
the  smoke  of  battle. 

FOREIGN   LANGUAGES  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Following  the  outbreak  of  war  with  the  German  empire,  the  question 
of  continuing  the  teaching  of  the  German  language  in  the  public  high 
schools  was  pre.sented  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  At  first  there 
was  a  disposition  to  allow  the  teaching  of  the  language  to  continue, 
after  taking  steps  to  eliminate  objectionable  matter  in  the  textbooks. 
But  it  became  apparent  quite  soon  that  the  expurgation  of  subtle  propa- 
ganda was  an  almost  insuperable  task.  The  matter  was  discussed  at 
the  High  School  Principals'  Convention  in  Oakland  in  April,  1918,  and 
it  was  voted  to  recommend  the  suspension  of  the  teaching  of  German, 
After  thorough  consideration,  the  State  Board  of  Education  finally 
voted  that  it  would  approve  of  no  course  of  study  that  included  the 
German  language. 

Policy   of   the    Board    Concerning    Languages    Prior   to    1917. 

In  taking  this  action  the  board  was  merely  carrying  out  a  policy 
enunciated  in  reference  to  another  foreign  language  before  the  outbreak 
of  war  with  Germany.  In  January,  1917,  an  application  for  the 
approval  of  a  course  in  the  Danish  language  Avas  filed  with  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  After  investigation,  the  following  letter  stating 
the  attitude  of  the  board,  was  sent  to  the  petitioner: 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  approve  of  courses  in  a  modern  language  only  when  the 
modern  language  suggested  is  used  quite  extensively  throughout 
the  world,  as  French  and  German,  or  when  the  language  is  very 
useful  in  commercial  enterprises;  for  example,  Spanish. 

French,  German  and  Spanish  are  included  in  the  course  of  study, 
not  because  they  are  desired  by  people  of  French,  German  or 
Spanish  descent,  but  because  they  are  desired  by  a  large  number  of 
American  children  without  reference  to  their  ancestr3^ 

It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  state  of  California  to  encourage 
the  teaching  of  any  foreign  tongue  with  the  idea  of  keeping  alive 
national  ideals  other  than  those  of  the  American  nation.  Since 
you  state  that  this  course  in  Danish  is  "planned  for  the  Danish 
youtli  of  the  community,"  it  would  seem  that  its  introduction  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  policy  of  the  state  of  California. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  if  the  state  of  California  is  to  approve 
of  the  introduction  of  any  modern  language  whenever  a  group  of 
persons  born  in  any  foreign  country  desires  to  introduce  such  lan- 
guage, we  shall  be  offering  in  the  high  schools  of  California  courses 
in  practically  every  modern  language.  Already  we  have  applica- 
tions for  the  approval  of  courses  in  Italian.  Danish,  Swedish  and 
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Modern  Greek.  You  can  readily  see  that  the  expense  for  main- 
taining such  courses  will  be  very  great,  and  in  my  judgment  far  out 
of  proportion  to  the  good  that  will  come  to  the  state  generall}^  on 
account  of  the  study  of  such  language.  You  will  observe,  there- 
fore, that  your  recjuest  raises  a  question  of  general  policy  which 
must  be  carefully  considered  before  it  can  be  granted. 

I  want  to  sa}'  that  no  one  appreciates  more  than  I  do  the  cultural 
value  of  the  Danish  language  and  literature  and  of  the  other  Scan- 
dinavian languages.  The  culture  of  a  nation  which  has  produced 
an  Andersen  and  a  Grundtvig  will  rank  with  the  culture  of  any 
other  nation.  In  considering  this  matter,  we  shall  not  be  passing 
upon  the  relative  value  of  the  culture  of  the  various  foreign  nations. 
It  is  upon  the  universality  of  the  use  of  the  tongue  and  upon  the 
question  whether  there  is  a  general  demand  for  the  introduction 
of  the  tongue  that  the  determination  of  the  matter  would  seem 
to  hinge. 

Very  truly, 

Will  C.  Wood, 
Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  board,  it  was  voted  not  to  approve 
of  a  course  of  study  in  a  foreign  language  unless  such  course  w^as 
demanded  by  American  children  generally,  regardless  of  their 
parentage. 

German  Suspended  in  Accordance  with  a  Recognized  Principle. 

An  investigation  of  the  teaching  of  German  following  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  revealed  the  fact  that  American  children  generally  were 
not  electing  the  study.  One  city  superintendent  reported  that  only 
fourteen  pupils  elected  the  study  in  September,  1917,  whereas  178  had 
elected  the  study  during  the  previous  year.  Of  thase  fourteen  pupils 
twelve  Avere  children  of  German  origin.  Other  cities  in  which  an  inves- 
tigation was  conducted  reported  in  similar  vein.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  point  out  that  in  time  of  war  with  Germany,  the  organization  of 
classes  in  German  composed  chiefly  of  children  of  German  origin  would 
be  construed  to  the  detriment  of  such  children.  And  it  is  probable  that 
admiration  of  Germany,  inculcated  by  elders,  played  some  part  in  their 
election  of  the  study. 

Having  ascertained  these  facts,  the  board  merely  applied  a  general 
principle  enunciated  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  when  it  refused 
to  approve  of  courses  of  study  including  the  study  of  German. 

Other   Reasons  for  Suspending  the  Study  of  German. 

However,  there  w^ere  other  reasons  for  abolishing  the  study  of 
German.  These  reasons  are  set  forth  in  a  letter  written  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools  to  a  teacher  who  had  urged  the 
continuance  of  the  teaching  of  German.     The  letter  is  as  follows: 
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Sacramento,  California,  May  20,  1918. 


Dear  Miss 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  war  lords  of  Germany  have  sought 
to  use  the  stndy  of  German  in  American  scliools  for  the  double 
purpose  of  retaining  the  loyalty  of  former  citizens  of  Germany 
and  fostering  acceptance  of  Gorman  ideals  by  young  Americans 
who  study  the  language.  Professor  Voss,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  has  said  that  the  "beautiful  and  profitable  task"  of 
German-Americans  is  "to  prepare  the  way  in  this  country  for  the 
German  spirit  and  the  German  conception  of  life."  That  he 
spoke  for  a  considerable  number  of  sympathizers  is  shown  in  a 
revelation  of  the  activities  of  certain  branches  of  the  German- 
American  Alliance  recently  investigated  by  Congress.  That  Alli- 
ance sought  to  promote  the  study  of  German  for  the  express  purpose 
of  developing  sympathy  with  the  ideals  of  Germany — a  sympathy 
that  would  excuse  the  Kaiser's  mad  forays  against  human  civiliza- 
tion and  especially  that  enlightened  phase  known  as  democracy. 
That  the  effort  of  the  German  war  lords  will  continue  after  the 
Avar  is  over  is  indicated  by  a  quotation  from  Das  Neue  Deutschlarid, 
a  German  magazine,  that  "one  of  Germany's  most  important  tasks 
after  the  war  will  be  the  national  education  of  the  rising  generation 
of  Germans  in  foreign  countries,  which  must  be  more  influenced 
from  Germany  than  has  been  the  case  hitherto."  That  the  German 
war  lords  thought  they  had  accomplished  their  purpose  is  shown 
by  the  remark  of  the  German  Foreign  Minister  to  Ambassador 
Gerard,  that  America  dare  not  fight  because  there  were  five  hundred 
thousand  sympathetic  German  reservists  in  this  country  who  would 
rise  in  Germany's  defense.  Of  course,  the  Foreign  Minister  over- 
estimated his  strength  because  the  great  majority  of  German- 
Americans  are  loyal  citizens. 

The  teaching  of  German  in  America  has  been  misused  by  German 
propagandists  in  a  subtle  but  offensive  manner.  Textbooks  have 
been  filled  with  German  propaganda  and  teachers  have  been  told 
time  without  number  that  they  must  provide  a  "German 
atmosphere"  for  the  teaching  of  German  so  that  German  ideals  may 
thrive.  German  has  been  used  as  a  weapon  directed  at  the  heart 
of  America  by  German  propagandists.  Shall  we  assume  that  the 
Kaiser  has  ceased  attempting  to  use  it  ?  Germany  does  not  discard 
battered  weapons;  she  reshapes  them  to  serve  her  subtle  purposes 
in  other  ways.  Wherever  there  is  doubt  in  the  present  crisis,  T 
believe  that  our  country  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  For 
that  reason  I  favor  the  internment  of  the  study  of  German  during 
the  war. 

It  is  beside  the  point  to  argue  that  France  and  England  continue 
to  teach  German.  These  countries  have  no  large  population  of 
German  birth  whom  the  Kaiser  is  attempting  to  hold  in  bonds  of 
loyalty.  America  has  such  a  population  and  we  must  face  the 
situation  frankly  and  fearlessly. 

For  what  reason  do  we  study  the  language  of  a  foreign  nation? 
AVe  have  sometimes  assumed  that  the  purpose  is  to  acquire  a  speak- 
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ing  knowledge  of  the  language.  If  the  assumption  is  correct  we 
have  failed,  since  few — -not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  studying 
the  languages  in  our  high  schools — acquire  a  speaking  or  even 
a  satisfactory  reading  knowledge  of  a  language.  It  can  not  be 
acquired  in  high  schools  classes  in  two  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  reason  given  is  not  the  main  one.  The  real  purposes  urged 
in  behalf  of  language  study  are  to  give  certain  training  in  language 
and  to  develop  insight  into  the  character  of  the  people  whose 
language  is  studied,  to  acquaint  j^oung  people  with  the  culture  of 
a  foreign  nation. 

The  thing  that  remains  after  the  language  is  forgotten,  which 
is  frequently  very  soon  after  ceasing  the  study,  is  an  impression 
of  the  culture  of  a  foreign  nation,  and  certain  linguistic  ability. 
We  can  give  linguistic  training  through  the  study  of  languages 
other  than  German.  Only  the  culture  argument  remains  to  be 
disposed  of.  I  admit  that  the  literature  of  Germany  before  1870 
is  worthy  of  study  but  I  doubt  whether  in  our  study  of  German 
we  can  divorce  German  culture  before  1870  from  German  kultur 
of  recent  date.  Until  that  divorce  is  brought  about,  I  do  not  believe 
that  German  can  be  taught  safely  in  the  public  high  schools. 

I  note  5^our  question  ''How  can  our  men  at  the  listening  posts 
and  in  the  wireless  get  on  without  German?"  My  answer  is  that 
few  pupils  who  would  begin  the  study  of  German  this  year — - 
children  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old — will  finish  their  course  in 
time  to  take  part  in  the  war.  Let  the  universities  and  colleges  con- 
tinue to  teach  German  if  the  language  is  needed  in  the  service. 
Let  special  classes  in  German  for  enlisted  men  be  established  if 
necessary.  Our  high  schools  have  not  given  a  "listening"  knowl- 
edge of  German  in  the  past ;  they  can  not  give  it  in  the  immediate 
future.  Moreover,  American  children  generally,  especially  the 
boys  who  will  become  soldiers  if  the  war  lasts  long  enough,  will  not 
elect  German.  The  beginning  classes  in  German  are  decimated. 
We  must  find  another  means  of  giving  a  "listening"  knowledge 
of  German  if  such  knowledge  is  necessary. 

I  note  your  intimation  that  some  may  consider  the  abolition  of 
the  teaching  of  German  narrow-minded.  The  war  has  sho^ATi  one 
thing  conclusively — that  democracy  has  been  too  trustful,  too 
broad-minded  in  dealing  with  autocracy.  Our  broad-mindedness 
has  been  abused,  our  trust  betrayed.  It  is  true  that  we  are  not 
at  war  with  the  German  language  as  such,  but  we  are  at  War  with 
Germany.  And  since  Germany  has  used  her  language  as  she  has 
used  her  submarines,  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  America,  we  should 
intern  the  language  for  the  period  of  the  war. 

Will  C.  Wood,, 
Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools. 

When  Will  the  Study  of  German  be  Reinstated? 

The  question  has  arisen  when  courses  in  German  will  be  reinstated  in 
California  high  schools.     Applying  the  principle  under  when  it  was 
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jibulisliod,  the  answer  is  ()l)vions — (lei'itian  will  be  reijistatcd  when 
Aiiiei'ieaii  childven  generally,  regardless  of  llieii-  pai-entage,  demand 
opportnuity  to  .stndy  that  language. 

Languages  After  the   War. 

The  presence  of  great  numbers  of  American  soldiers  in  France  during 
the  war  is  certain  to  influence  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  in 
America.  Already  a  greatly  increased  interest  in  the  French  language 
is  reflected  in  the  schools.  Our  soldiers  are  learning  French  and  are 
developing  appreciation  of  the  institutions  and  literature  of  France. 
AVhen  the.y  return  we  shall  find  that  we  are  bound  to  France  by 
linguistic  as  well  as  political  ties.  Our  schools  should  therefore  recog- 
nize the  prospective  demand  for  the  study  of  French,  and  our  training 
schools  should  begin  to  prepare  teachers  of  French  in  numbers  adequate 
to  meet  the  demand. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  STUDENTS'  WORKING  RESERVE. 
Organization    in    1917. 

In  May,  1917,  the  State  Board  of  Fdiieation  authorized  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Secondary  Schools  to  appoint  a  connnittee  of  school  officials 
and  high  school  principals  to  cooperate  with  the  committee  on  Resources 
and  Food  Supply  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense  in  an  endeavor  to 
enlist  high  school  pupils  in  harvest  work  during  the  summer.  The 
committee  appointed  included  the  three  Commissioners  of  Education 
and  the  following : 

Hon.  Herbert  C.  Jones,  San  Jose. 

Hon.  Marshall  DeMotte,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

Mrs.  Susan  M.  Dorsey,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Los  Angeles  City 
Schools. 

Professor  W.  B.  Parker,  Agriculture  Extension  Division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  stationed  at  Riverside. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Cox,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Oakland  City  Schools. 

Mr.  Noel  H.  Garrison,  Principal  of  Stockton  High  School. 

Superintendent  Albert  Shiels,  of  Los  Angeles  City  Schools. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Simons,  Principal  of  Visalia  High  School. 

Mr.  Merton  E.  Hill,  Principal  of  Chaffey  Union  High  School  at 
Ontario. 

In  April,  1918,  the  following  members  were  added  to  the  committee : 

Professor  B.  H.  Crocheron.  State  Director,  Boys'  Working  Reserve. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Lillard,  State  Supervisor  of  Agriculture. 

Mv.  Tracy  R.  Kelly,  of  the  University  of  California. 

Mr.  Clark  W.  Hetherington,  State  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education. 
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The  coniDiittee  held  two  ineetiiigs  before  the  opening  of  the  harvest- 
season  in  1917  and  succeeded  in  working  ont  a  plan  of  co-operation, 
which,  notAvithstanding  obvious  shortcomings  on  account  of  shortness 
of  time  in  which  to  act  before  the  closing  of  the  schools,  helped 
materially  in  the  harvesting  of  the  crops. 

Extent  of  Pupil  Service. 

Owing  to  the  handicaps  under  which  the  committee  was  obliged  to 
work,  due  to  the  lateness  of  organization,  the  plan  of  employing  student 
labor  could  not  be  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent  in  1917.  However, 
the  results  in  the  aggregate  prove  that  the  work  was  well  worth  while. 
Early  in  October,  1917,  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  principals  of 
all  the  day  high  schools,  asking  for  information  concerning  student 
labor.  This  information  has  been  tabulated.  It  shows  that  out  of 
60,291  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high  schools  reporting,  28,168,  or  46.7 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled,  were  engaged  in  some  kind  of  productive 
labor  during  the  summer  of  1917.  In  agricultural  work,  there  were 
9,244  boys  and  6,058  girls.  In  other  industries  there  were  8,809  boys 
and  4,057  girls.  These  represent  69.4  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  29.5 
per  cent  of  the  girls  enrolled.  Ninety  schools  report  that  the  opening 
of  school  was  postponed  two  weeks,  10  three  weeks,  7  four  weeks,  1  six 
weeks,  and  1  nine  weeks.  Five  schools  report  that  schools  were  closed 
for  short  periods  to  enable  pupils  to  help  in  the  harvest. 

What  Pupils  Did. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  include  a  complete  statement  of  the  work 
done  by  the  pupils.  However,  a  few  schools  are  entitled  to  special 
mention.  The  total  amount  earned  by  the  pupils  of  Chaifey  Union 
High  School  at  Ontario  during  the  summer  was  $41,549.71.  The  pupils 
at  Santa  Ana  High  School  earned  $31,856.39.  In  Lodi  High  School 
all  of  the  94  boys  and  155  of  the  162  girls  enrolled  were  at  work  during 
the  harvest.  In  Hemet,  67  out  of  71  boys  and  114  out  of  126  girls 
enrolled,  helped  harvest  the  crops  of  the  neighborhood. 

Response  of  City  High  School  Pupils. 

In  cities,  the  response  to  the  call  for  help  was  not  so  general  as  it 
was  in  the  rural  districts.  This  Avas  undoubtedly  due  to  the  reluctance 
of  parents  to  send  their  young  people  away  from  home.  However, 
3,427  boys  and  1,528  girls  enrolled  in  city  high  schools — a  total  of 
4,955 — went  into  agricultural  districts  to  work.  In  addition,  6,108 
boys  and  2,008  girls  engaged  in  other  industries  which  did  not  require 
them  to  leave  their  homes.  The  tables  compiled  show  that  35  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  living  in  cities  were  engaged  in  some  kind  of  service  during 
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the  siiuuuci".  WIkmi  wc  coiijciiiphiic  the  fjicl  lliat  (if)  \)i}v  cent  of  i)U|)ils 
(tiroUed  in  city  liiyli  scliools  have  uotliiug-  to  do  (luring  tin;  suumier, 
we  may  well  inquire  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  organize  summer 
sessions  in  city  high  schools  where  pupils  may  be  given  some  kind  of 
instruction.  Two  or  three  weeks  is  sufficient  for  a  high  school  pupil 
to  rest  so  the  remainder  of  the  long  vacation  is  wasted.  Summer 
se>:sions  would  enable  them  to  spend  their  time  to  advantage,  perhaps 
sliorteniug  their  school  course.  Statistics  compiled  from  the  question- 
naire emphasize  the  need  for  providing  some  kind  of  useful  activity 
for  city  high  school  pupils  during  the  summer  vacation. 

A   Real    Labor  Shortage. 

If  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  a  labor  shortage  during  the  summer  of 
1917  the  replies  to  the  questionnaires  dispelled  it.  In  167  high  school 
districts,  most  of  them  in  the  country,  there  was  not  sufficient  supply 
of  labor.  In  49  districts,  tlie  .shortage  was  serious.  These  figures 
emphasize  the  need  foi-  greater  eifort  to  make  avaihi1)]e  as  much  lielf) 
;is  we  have  in  ('alifornia. 

Pupils  Leaving  School. 

In  the  questionnaire,  high  school  principals  were  asked  whether  the 
enrollment  for  the  fall  term  was  normal,  also  whether  there  was  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  pupils  to  leave  school  to  accept  positions.  Out  of 
the  275  schools  reporting,  146  reported  a  normal  enrollment,  50  an  enroll- 
ment above  normal  and  79  an  enrollment  below  normal.  The  decrease 
in  enrollment  was  most  marked  in  cities.  Out  of  50  city  high  schools 
reporting,  25  stated  that  the  enrollment  was  below  normal,  many  of 
them  stating  that  the  decrease  was  chiefly  due  to  boys  going  to  work. 
Even  after  school  opened,  the  industries  continued  to  make  inroads 
upon  the  enrollment,  67  schools  reporting  a  marked  tendency  and  14 
a  slight  tendency  on  the  part  of  pupils  to  leave  school  to  accept  jobs. 
One  school  reported  that  some  of  the  boys  were  being  offered  $4.50 
a  day.  Against  such  wages,  it  is  hard  for  the  schools  to  compete.  The 
tendency  to  leave  school  is  also  due  in  part  to  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living,  which  makes  it  necessarj-  for  high  school  pupils  to  contribute 
something  to  the  family  income.  In  Los  Angeles,  however,  a  worthy 
movement  has  been  started  to  provide  free  scholarships  for  deserving- 
pupils,  thus  enabling  them  to  remain  in  school.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  some  pupils  are  leaving  school  to  go  to  work  because  they  consider 
it  a  patriotic  duty.  There  is  need,  therefore,  for  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  greatest  future  needs  of  the  nation,  whether  in  war  or 
in  peace,  will  be  the  need  for  trained  men  and  women.  It  is 
shortsighted   policy   for   California   to   permit   the   school   enrollment 
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to  be  depleted.  We  must  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  most  patriotic 
service  earnest  high  school  boys  and  girls  can  render,  is  to  remain  in 
school  where  they  may  get  the  training  that  the  nation  needs.  A  con- 
certed effort  should  be  made  to  hold  the  young  people  in  school  as  long 
as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  remain. 

In  1918  the  commissioner  and  high  school  principals  co-operated  with 
the  Federal  Boys'  Working  Reserve  in  enlisting  high  school  boys  for 
farm  service.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  harvest  is  not  over,  statistics 
for  1918  are  not  available. 

PATRIOTIC  ACTIVITIES  OF   HIGH   SCHOOL   PUPILS. 

This  report  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did  not  include  a  brief  statement 
of  other  patriotic  activities  of  high  school  students.  Practically  all  of 
the  high  schools  co-operated  in  the  drive  for  Red  Cross  memberships  and 
in  preparing  bandages  and  other  necessary  hospital  supplies.  In  1917, 
the  Berkeley  High  School  reported  that  the  student  body  had  adopted 
four  French  orphans.  The  Polytechnic  High  School  in  Los  Angeles 
was  also  providing  for  French  orphans.  The  Claremont  High  School 
donated  $110.50  to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  Belgian  children  and 
bought  a  Liberty  Bond.  At  Fort  Bragg  the  senior  class  donated  $100 
to  the  Red  Cross.  Many  of  the  high  schools  report  -co-operation  in  the 
Liberty  Bond  campaign. 

In  1918  Citrus  Union  High  School  at  Azusa  reported  the  purchase 
by  pupils  of  $3,750  of  Liberty  Bonds  and  $2,310.22  of  War  Savings 
Stamps.  Banning  LTnion  High  School  reported  $357  raised  by  the 
school,  $97.25  contributed  to  the  Red  Cross,  $1,450  invested  in  Liberty 
Bonds  and  $249  in  War  Savings  Stamps.  Berkeley  High  School 
reported  $457.18  raised  by  the  school,  $1,549.50  contributed  to  the  Red 
Cross,  $50,000  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds  and  $4,767  in  War  Savings 
Stamps.  Grass  Valley  High  School  contributed  $58.25  to  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  pupils  purchased  $2,550  of  Liberty  Bonds  and  $630.50 
of  War  Savings  Stamps.  Lompoc  Union  Lligh  School  contributed 
$87.66  to  the  Red  Cross  and  invested  $2,750  in  Liberty  Bonds  and 
$994.75  in  War  Savings  Stamps.  San  Fernando  High  School,  Los 
Angeles,  reported  $434.88  contributed  to  the  Red  Cross  and  $153.79  to 
other  funds;  $2,350  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds  and  $1,447.25  in  War 
Savings  Stamps.  Two  orphans  are  being  supported  by  the  school. 
Oakland  City  High  School  contributed  $571.90  to  the  Red  Cross  and 
$668.80  to  other  funds.  The  school  purchased  $1,050  of  Liberty 
Bonds  while  the  pupils  as  individuals  invested  $33,900  in  Liberty  Bonds 
and  $5,709.57  in  War  Savings  Stamps. 

Redlands  High  School  reported  $645.91  contributed  to  the  Red  Cross, 
$325.40  to  other  funds,  $17,000  invested  by  pupils  in  Liberty  Bonds, 
$3,751.24  in  War  Savings  Stamps,  and  the  adoption  of  two  orphans. 
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San  Bernardino  High  School  showed  a  contribution  of  $539.40  to  the  Red 
Cross,  $550.24  to  other  funds,  $11,600  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds  and 
$2,556.75  in  War  Savings  Stamps.  The  school  is  jilso  supporting  eight 
orphans.  Pupils  of  San  Francisco  High  School  of  Commerce  invested 
$18,500  in  Liberty  Bonds,  $4,002.83  in  War  Savings  Stamps,  and  con- 
tributed $1,387.06  to  the  Red  Cross.  The  Girls'  High  School  in  San 
Francisco  contributed  $360  to  the  Red  Cross  and  $1,055.00  to  other 
funds.  Santa  Paula  Union  High  School  contributed  $535  to  the  Red 
Cross,  $307.75  to  other  funds,  and  pureha.sed  $10,250  of  Liberty  Bonds 
and  $3,504.75  o^;'  War  Savings  Stamps.  Analy  Union  High  School 
at  Sebastoixtl  repoi'ted  the  contribution  of  $726.75  to  the  Red  Cross  and 
$62.15  to  other  funds,  and  tlie  invt'stnicnt  ol'  $3,775  in  Liberty  Bonds 
and  $281.98  in  War  Savings  Stamps.  Tcmiih'lon  Union  High  School 
contril)uted  $122.55  to  the  Red  Cross,  $53.65  to  other  funds,  and 
invested  $1,300  in  Lil)erty  Bonds  and  $257.75  in  War  Savings  Stamps. 
Visalia  High  School  supported  two  orphans,  contributed  $499.50  to 
the  Red  Cross  and  $189.51  to  other  funds;  invested  $4,575  in  Liberty 
Bonds  and  $2,025.50  in  War  Savings  Stamps. 

These  facts  are  presented,  not  only  because  they  are  of  public  interest, 
but  also  because  they  indicate  in  some  slight  measure,  the  patriotic 
sentiments  of  the  great  body  of  California  high  school  boys  and  girls. 
Thousands  have  responded  whole-heai-tedly  to  the  nation's  call  to 
service. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF   EDUCATION. 

Following  the  adoption  of  resolutions  ))y  the  High  School  Principals' 
Convention,  asking  that  adequate  support  be  provided  for  the  School 
of  Education  at  the  University  of  California,  President  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler  wrote  the  Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools  in  April,  1918, 
a.sking  for  specific  suggestions  concerning  the  necessary  extensions 
in  the  School  of  Education.  The  reply  of  the  commissioner  was  as 
follows  : 

Sacramento,  California,  May  1,  1918. 
Dr.  Benj.  I.  Wheeler, 

President,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  California. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  very  much  pleased  that  you  and  the  Board 
of  Regents  have  taken  up  again  the  needs  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion. We  feel  sure  that  one  of  the  g'reatest  problems  of  the 
American  people,  during  the  next  decade  at  least,  will  be  the 
problem  of  reorganizing  the  school  system  to  meet  the  needs  of 
reorganized  democracy.  It  is  to  the  universities  that  we  must  look 
for  guidance  in  reorganization.  While  our  .school  system  has  not 
failed  tiie  nation  in  the  present  crisis,  it  has  shown  some  obviou.s 
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defects  that  challenge  the  best  thought  of  our  time.     Among  the 
problems  confronting  us  are  the  following : 

1.  The  reorganization  of  elementary  education  to  secure  better 
results  in  the  necessary  elementary  school  branches,  including,  of 
course,  those  traditional  subjects  known  as  the  three  E's. 

2.  The  reorganization  of  secondary  education  so  as  to  provide 
educational  opportunities  for  those  who  are  obviously  not  fitted 
to  undertake  higher  academic  work,  and  the  reorganization  of 
academic  work  so  that  graduates  of  the  high  school  will  have  real 
training  rather  than  a  smattering  of  uncorrelated  subject  matter. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  genuine  plan  of  physical  education. 

4.  The  establishment  of  a  thoroughgoing  plan  for  the  American- 
ization of  the  foreign  born. 

5.  The  reorganization  of  the  administrative  features  of  the  school 
system  to  secure  better  articulation  of  the  several  institutions  as 
a  basis  for  greater  efficiency  and  much  needed  economy. 

The  staff  of  the  School  of  Education,  good  as  it  is,  can  not  meet 
all  of  these  problems.  In  my  judgment  the  more  pressing  needs 
of  the  School  of  Education  are  as  follows: 

(1)  A  professor  of  elementary  education,  who  will  deal  with 
fundamental  problems  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  problems  of  class-room  management  and  organization. 
He  should  have  ability  to  investigate  these  problems,  especially 
those  concerning  rural  elementary  schools,  wiiich  are  in  need  of 
careful  study. 

(2)  A  professor  of  educational  psychology  who  will  offer  courses 
in  the  measurement  of  intelligence,  psychology  as  applied  in  the 
teaching  process,  and  the  measurement  of  school  results. 

In  neither  of  these  very  important  fields  is  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion offering  any  but  very  general  courses. 

After  these  needs  I  wish  to  suggest  the  following: 

(1)  A  professor  of  secondary  education  who  shall  offer  courses 
in  high  school  administration  intended  to  prepare  principals  for 
the  high  schools.  He  should  give  special  attention  to  the  problems 
of  the  intermediate  or  junior  high  school,  including  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  course  of  study.  The  intermediate  school  has  not  fully 
justified  itself  because  it  has  been  regarded  largely  as  a  mere  admin- 
istrative entit3\  It  must  develop  a  spirit  of  its  own  and  a  course 
of  study  suited  to  the  real  needs  of  early  adolescents. 

(2)  A  professor  of  vocational  education  who  will  assume  leader- 
ship in  the  organization  of  vocational  courses  which  must  be 
introduced.     We  can  not  allow  vocational  education  in  America 

.  to  have  for  its  only  purpose  the  development  of  mechanical  interests 
and  skill.  We  neecl  someone  who  will  shape  the  movement  so  as  to 
secure  not  mere  efficiency,  but  humanized  efficiency.  The  professor 
in  charge  must  see  the  problem  not  only  in  its  relation  to  industry, 
but  also  in  relation  to  democracy  and  the  well-being  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  society. 

I  believe  that  the  instructors  in  elementary  education  and  in 
educational   psychology   should    be    secured    at   once.     I    can   not 
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emphasize  too  imieli  the  need  for  help  along  these  lines.  Reorgani- 
zation has  already  hegun.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  develop  along 
lines  that  are  wrong.  I  assure  you.  Dr.  Wheeler,  that  ours  is  a 
Macedonian  call.  The  iniiversity  can  not  fail  to  respond  without 
sacrificing  a  great  opportunity.  The  next  five  years  will  witness 
a  crystallization  of  educational  opinion,  and  upon  that  crystalli- 
zation will  depend  the  future  of  American  education.  Surely  our 
responsibili^^v  is  great.  The  people  of  California  look  to  tlie 
university  for  help  in  meeting  the  problem.  I  believe  it  is  so  great 
tliat  we  should  sacrifice  other  things  if  need  be,  to  meet  it. 

Finally  I  want  to  suggest  that  tiie  Dean  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion be  relieved  from  some  of  his  class  work  to  provide  time  for  meet- 
ing administrative  responsibilities.  During  the  next  decade  the 
School  of  Education  will  have  trtniicndous  responsibiliti(\s.  The 
Dean  must  have  time  to  organize  and  plan.  If  the  two  instruetoi'S 
first  mentioned  are  provided,  he  can  shift  to  them  some  of  his  class 
work.  After  the  other  professors  are  provided,  he  may  devote 
Ihe  necessary  time  to  the  work  of  his  office.  In  my  judgment  the 
situation  can  not  be  met  even  temporarily  unless  two  professors 
who  will  devote  full  time  to  the  School  of  Education  are  pro- 
vided for  the  next  academic  year. 

Following  is  an  itemized  estimate  of  expensas  for  extension  of 
work  necessary  for  next  year: 

Professor  of  Elementary  Educatiou $3,600  00 

Professor  of  Educational  Ps.ychology • 3,600  00 

Total $7,200  00 

I  shall  write  you  later  concerning  the  cost  of  other  extensions 
hei'ein  suggested. 

Very  truly  yours, 

AViLL  C.  Wood, 
Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools. 

In  ]May,  1918,  the  budgetary  authorities  at  the  University  set  aside 
for  the  Department  of  Education  a  sufifieient  amount  to  provide  salaries 
for  two  assistant  professors  of  education — one  in  elementary  education, 
the  other  in  vocational  education  and  high  school  administration.  An 
arrangement  has  been  worked  out  with  the  Department  of  Psychology 
whereby  a  new  member  of  the  faculty  in  psychology  will  devote  half 
time  to  courses  in  educational  psychology.  All  of  these  instructors  will 
be  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year. 

The  creation  of  these  new  positions  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  educa- 
tional work  in  California.  However,  the  needs  have  not  been  fully 
met.  The  board  should  therefore  seek  to  co-operate  with  the  university 
in  preparing  its  budget  for  the  next  biennium,  so  that  other  needed 
departmental  instructors  shall  be  provided,  and  the  University  High 
School  shall  be  more  fully  supported. 
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Schools  of  Education  at  Stanford   University 
and  the  University  of  Southern  California. 

In  1917,  a  School  of  Education  was  organized  at  Stanford  University 
with  Dr.  Elwood  P.  Cubberley  as  Dean.  A  similar  school  was  organ- 
ized at  the  University  of  Southern  California  in  1918,  with  Dr.  Thomas 
B.  Stowell  as  Dean.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  all  three  of  the  univer- 
sities in  California  accredited  for  high  school  certification  now  maintain 
schools  of  education  whose  definite  function  is  to  train  teachers  for 
the  school  service.  The  organization  of  a  faculty  for  the  study  of  the 
problem  of  teacher  training  and  for  planning  courses  for  prospective 
teachers  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  educational  work.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  it  is  suggested  that  the  list  of  institutions  accredited  for  high 
school  certification  be  revised  as  soon  as  practicable  and  that  the  new 
list  include  only  such  graduate  schools  as  meet  the  requirements  hith- 
erto laid  down,  and  in  addition,  the  requirement  of  a  regularly  organized 
school  of  education. 

HIGH   SCHOOL  TEXTBOOKS. 

The  new  high  school  textbook  law  has  thrown  upon  this  office  a  heavy 
burden  of  responsibility  and  labor.  In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the 
board  appointed  Mv.  Sam.  PI.  Cohn  textbook  assistant  in  September, 
1917.  Mr.  Cohn  continued. in  the  service  until  July  1,  1918,  when  the 
position  was  discontinued.  The  work  has  progressed  very  satisfactorily 
and  Mr.  Cohn's  work,  though  difficult,  was  well  done.  The  first  official 
list  of  high  school  textbooks  prescribed  under  the  new  law  was  issued 
February  1,  1918.  The  new  law  made  it  possible  for  the  people  of 
California  to  save  twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  list  price  of  books,  plus 
the  profits  of  local  dealers,  which  were  on  an  average  twenty-five  per 
cent  above  list.  The  saving  made  possible  through  calling  for  proposals 
for  furnishing  textbooks  is  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  $80,000  annually, 
assuming  that  the  average  annual  expenditure  for  textbooks  in  day 
high  schools  is  $5  per  pupil.  This  does  not  include  the  saving  through 
elimination  of  profits  of  the  local  dealer.  The  provision  for  use  of 
books  from  year  to  year  under  a  free  textbook  system  will  result  in  a 
saving  of  at  least  $100,000  per  annum  in  addition  to  the  initial  saving, 
assuming  the  life  of  a  textbook  to  be  three  years. 

Until  1920  it  is  optional  with  the  district  whether  free  textbooks  shall 
be  provided.  After  1920  districts  are  required  to  furnish  textbooks 
free  to  all  piTi3ils.  Several  districts  have  taken  advantage  of  the  provi- 
sion relating  to  free  textbooks. 

The  new  law  is  drastic  in  some  of  its  provisions  but  it  has  worked 
out  well  on  the  whole.  The  law  requires  publishers  to  pay  a  ten-dollar 
fee  for  each  book  submitted  for  listing.  This  amount  is  expended  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  review  of  the  book  by  expert  readers.     The 
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law  also  provides  that  the  publisher  shall  give  a  bond  conditioned  that 
he  will  sell  the  books  listed  to  California  high  school  districts  at  prices 
as  low  as  those  made  to  any  school  district  in  the  United  States.  He 
must  also  give  a  bond  conditioned  that  he  is  not,  and  will  not  be,  con- 
nected with  any  book  trust  or  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  in 
textbooks. 

Heretofore,  publishers  have  sent  out  thousands  of  sample  copies  of 
books  to  high  school  teachers,  using  this  as  a  means  of  advertising.  The 
cost  of  this  expensive  system  of  advertising  was  borne  by  the  trade  and 
indirectly  charged  to  the  purchaser.  The  new  law  requires  that  all 
such  sample  copies  shall  be  returned  to  the  publisher  within  thirty  days 
after  the  local  board  has  selected  a  text  in  the  .subject,  the  aim  being  to 
secure  a  reduction  of  the  prices  charged  for  books.  The  economic 
wisdom  of  this  provision  has  been  recognized  by  the  federal  government. 
In  July,  1918,  the  Priority  ]5oard  of  the  Federal  War  Indu.stries  Board 
sent  out  instructions  to  publishers  limiting  the  production  of  textbooks 
for  the  period  of  the  war.  One  paragraph  of  the  instructions  reads 
as  follows : 

"No  desk  or  examination  copies  are  to  be  furnished  without 
charge  except  as  such  are  customarily  sent  by  the  editorial  depart- 
ment to  new.spapers  and  periodicals  for  review.  The  plan  to  be 
followed  is  that  now  a  part  of  the  textbook  law  of  California. 
Accompanying  each  bill  for  examination  copies,  the  following 
statement  should  be  used: 

"  'As  a  war  measure,  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Section  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  deem  it  necessary  that  all  examination  copies  be 
sent  billed  on  approval  at  twenty  (20%)  per  cent  discount  from 
list  prices,  tran.sportation  prepaid.  If  the  books  are  retained  they 
are  to  be  paid  for  at  the  prices  billed;  otherwise  they  are  to  be 
returned  within  thirty  days  after  a  decision  has  been  reached  as 
to  adoption,  when  credit  in  full  will  be  given. '  ' ' 

It  Avill  be  noted  that  the  provision  of  the  California  law  relating  to 
the  return  of  sample  copies  has  been  extended  b}^  the  Federal  War 
Industries  Board  to  all  the  schools  of  the  nation. 

Textbook  Conservation. 

In  an  endeavor  to  co-operate  with  the  Priority  Board  of  the  Federal 
War  Industries  Board  in  reducing  the  production  of  textbooks,  the 
Commissioner  has  sent  out  the  following  letter  to  the  high  school  boards 
and  principals: 

"The  Federal  War  Industries  Board  has  sent  out  an  order  that 
the  production  of  new  school  textbooks  be  reduced  fifty  per  cent  for 
the  period  of  the  war  in  order  to  conserve  paper  and  labor. 

"I  am  writing  to  request  the  co-operation  of  all  school  officials 
of  California  in  carrying  out  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
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order.  This  is  not  a  time  for  changing  textbooks,  since  any  change 
involves  additional  expense  to  the  parents  or  the  school  district. 
We  should  use  all  public  school  funds  now  to  meet  the  necessary 
expenses  of  maintenance.  Moreover,  any  change  now  involves  the 
abandonment  of  all  textbooks  in  the  subject  used  heretofore,  and 
the  printing  of  new  books  to  take  their  place.  Great  quantities  of 
paper  are  required  for  the  production  of  new  books  and  men  are 
taken  away  from  necessary  war  work  to  produce  them. 

''Let  us  co-operate  whole-heartedly  with  the  government  in  con- 
serving paper  and  in  utilizing  our  labor  resources  to  best  advan- 
tage. 

"I  wish  to  suggest  that  every  effort  be  made  to  develop  school 
sentiment  in  favor  of  using  second-hand  textbooks  wherever  possi- 
ble. However,  we  should  guard  against  the  use  of  books  that  may 
carry  contagion. 

"Now  is  the  time  for  the  schools  to  teach  a  lesson  in  conservation 
and  at  the  same  time  help  win  the  war  for  democracy." 

Junior  College  and   Intermediate  School  Textbooks. 

In  Jul}^,  1917,  the  Attorney  General  rendered  an  opinion  requiring 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to  prescribe  a  list  of  textbooks  for  use 
in  the  junior  colleges  and  intermediate  schools  of  the  state.  The  lists 
have  been  prepared  with- the  co-operation  of  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  California  and  Professor  B.  M.  Woods,  University 
Examiner  of  Junior  Colleges.  Recognizing  the  need  for  considerable 
latitude  in  college  work,  the  Board  has  included  all  textbooks  now  in 
use  in  the  junior  colleges  and  all  books  recommended  by  the  University 
authorities. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 
High  School   Enrollment. 

lu  spite  of  Avar  conditions,  tlie  -enrollment  in  the  high  schools  of 
California  has  increased  remarkably  during  the  biennial  period  covered 
by  this  report.  In  1916  the  total  enrollment  was  95,405;  in  1917  it 
was  112,684^an  increase  of  17,297  over  the  previous  year.  In  1918 
the  enrollment  increased  14,073,  the  total  for  that  year  being  126,757, 
not  including  the  enrollment  in  junior  colleges  and  postgraduates 
courses. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  enrollment  of  boys  has  not 
increased  so  rapidly  as  the  enrollment  of  girls.  Following  is  a  table 
showing  the  total  enrollment  of  boys  and  girls  in  1916  and  1918: 


Enrollment, 
1916 

Enrollment, 
1918 

Per  cent 
increase 

Boys    _    -                     ^                              --__--      

45,986 
49,419 

54,105 

72,652 

18+ 

Girls 

46+ 

Totals                                      .  _       --      _    

95,405 

126,757 

33+ 
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It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  increase  in  enrollment  was  chiefly 
in  the  first  two  years,  as  the  following  table  shows : 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

191C 

1918 

1916 

1918 

1916 

1918 

increase 

First  year        

23,797 
9,930 
6,683 
5,576 

30,843 

10,962 

6,946 

5,354 

23,009 

11,159 

8.342 

6,909 

40,216 

14,762 

9,471 

8,203 

46,806 
21,089 
15,025 
12,485 

71,059 
25,724 
16,417 
13,557 

52% 

Second  year      __    - 

22% 

Third  year     _      _    __ 

9% 

Fourtli   year   

9% 

Totals    

45,986 

54,105 

49,419 

72,652 

95,405 

126,757 

33% 

The  number  of  boys  enrolled  in  the  fourtli  year  shows  a  decrease 
of  222  during  the  biennial  period,  in  spite  of  a  great  increase  in  total 
enrollment.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  enlistment  of  older  boys 
in  the  army  and  navy  and  to  the  monetary  enticements  offered  by  the 
war  industries. 


Junior  College   Enrollment. 

The  junior  colleges  organized  under  the  law  of  1917  also  show  healthy 
growth.  Following  is  a  list  of  junior  colleges,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  enrollment  in  each  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1918 : 

Junior  college  Enrollment 

Fresuo    88 

Eurelia 18 

Bakersfield    20 

Los  Anj;eles  City — 

Los   Angeles   City    30G 

Hollywood   IGO 

Manual  Arts 219 

Polytechnic   15 

Pomona    G2 

Azusa   23 

Anaheim 15 

Fullerton   54 

Santa   Ana   62 

Auburn 5 

Riverside — Polytechnic   137 

Sncramento   08 

Ontario 90 

San  Diego 81 

San  Luis  Obispo 9 

Santa  Barbara 74 

Turlock 18 

Red   Bluff   25 

Total    1.561 
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In  addition,  it  .should  be  noted  that  there  were  156  students  enrolled 
in  postgraduate  high  school  courses  during  1918,  making  a  total  of 
1,717  students  doing  work  of  a  postgraduate  nature.  Since  1916  the 
enrollment  in  postgraduate  courses  shows  an  increase  of  599, 

VISITS,  CONFERENCES  AND  ADDRESSES. 
Following  is  a  summary  of  the  Commissioner's  activities  in  discharg- 
ing the  duty  of  visiting  schools: 

Number  of  addresses  given 175 

Number  of  visits  and  conferences 221 

Number  of  institutes  attended  23 

Number  of  teachers'  conventions  attended —     12 

Number  of  visits  to  state   normal   schools 10 

Number  of  visits  to  universities  and  colleges 17 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

At  the  request  of  the  special  committee  appointed  by  the  legislature 
of  1915  to  investigate  high  school  textbooks,  a  statement  was  compiled 
showing  the  number  of  schools  and  number  of  pupils  using  each  text- 
book on  the  official  list. 

An  investigation  of  the  supply  of  teachers  and  of  ways  and  means 
for  increasing  the  supply  of  adequately  trained  teachers  was  conducted 
in  1917. 

EDUCATIONAL  WAR  ACTIVITIES. 

The  Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools  has  co-operated  whole- 
heartedly with  the  officers  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  a  hundred  per  cent  enrollment  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state. 
Practically  all  of  the  high  school  pupils  are  enrolled  in  Red  Cross  work. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Commissioner  of  Elementary  Schools  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Vocational  Education,  he  prepared  a  war  bulletin 
entitled  "All  for  America,"  immediately  after  war  was  declared.  This 
bulletin  Avas  distributed  to  all  of  the  schools  of  the  state. 

Over  a  hundred  thousand  patriotic  bulletins  dealing  with  the  war, 
which  were  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Ashley  and  colleagues  of  the  Pasadena 
High  School,  were  published  and  distributed  to  California  high  school 
pupils  in  1918.  In  most  of  the  schools  these  bulletins  were  studied  and 
used  as  a  basis  for  recitation. 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES. 

The  Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools  has  supervised  the  prepara- 
tion of  questions  and  the  grading  of  papers  for  two  examinations  for 
the  State  Board  high  school  credential.  Two  state  conventions  of  high 
school  principals  have  been  held. 

The  directory  of  secondary  schools  has  been  prepared  and  published 
annually. 
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GROWTH   OF  THE   DEPARTMENT  OF   SECONDARY   EDUCATION. 

During  the  last  four  j'oars  tlie  work  of  the  department  of  Secondary 
Schools  has  been  constantly  increasing.  The  administrative  phases  of 
the  work  have  })ecome  so  numerous  that  they  require  practically  all 
of  the  time  of  the  Commissioner.  The  correspondence  is  growing,  the 
average  number  of  letters  exceeding  twenty  daily.  Approximately  half 
of  these  can  be  answered  by  the  secretarj^  but  the  remainder  asking 
information,  advice  and  rulings,  and  requiring  investigation,  must  be 
handled  by  the  Commissioner  himself.  Moreover,  the  number  of  speak- 
ing engagements  is  increasing.  It  may  appear  that  these  could  be 
declined,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  chief  function  of  the 
commissioner,  aside  from  his  administrative  work,  is  to  interpret  the 
modern  high  school  and  its  tendencies  and  developments  to  the  teachers 
and  the  people  generally  and  to  shape  educational  policies.  Conferences 
with  university  men,  school  admini.strators  and  teachers  and  with  repre- 
sentatives of  other  co-operating  agencies  are  also  necessary.  As  a  result 
of  this  increasing  work,  the  visiting  of  schools,  the  investigation  of 
specific  problems  and  the  analj'sis  of  courses  of  study  have  had  to  give 
way  to  more  pressing  matters.  We  have  established  normal  school 
entrance  requirements,  but  there  is  great  need  for  definition  of  the 
content  of  the  courses  required.  Requiring  physical  science  or  biology 
or  music  is  of  some  value,  but  the  value  would  be  greatly  enhanced  if 
the  office  were  to  define  what  should  l)e  taught  under  these  subject- 
headings. 

The  intent  of  the  law  creating  Ihc  office  of  commissioner  was  to  bring 
about  a  reorganization  of  the  class-room  work  to  make  it  more  vital. 
That  intent  can  hardly  l)e  realized  under  present  conditions.  The 
necessity  for  providing  in  the  next  budget,  for  at  least  one  field  man 
whose  sole  work  shall  be  visiting  and  investigating  is  suggested  for 
your  careful  consideration.  This  recommendation  is  made  reluctantly 
because  of  the  expense  involved.  However,  the  situation  is  upon  us, 
and  the  issue  will  have  to  be  determined  in  the  near  future  if  the  board 
is  to  exert  in  fuller  measure  that  helpful  influence  on  the  reorganization 
of  secondary  education  which  the  bill  creating  the  office  clearly  intended. 


LETTER  OF    TRANSMITTAL. 


To  the  Honorable  State  Board  of  Education, 
Sacramento,  California. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

Pursuant  to  law  and  at  your  request  I  hereby  submit  to  you  th« 
annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Industrial  and  Vocational  Edu- 
cation for  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1918. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Kdwin  R.  Snyder, 
Commissioner  ol"  Industrial  and  Voeational  Education. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  and  to  its  officials  for  their  splendid  co-operation  in 
promoting  the  work  of  vocational  education  in  this  state. 

The  Board  is  entitled  to  special  commendation  for  the  intelligent 
manner  in  which  it  has  interpreted  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Act. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  task  to  apply  one  law  to  forty-eight  states 
in  a  country  where  the  only  uniformity  that  exists  in  school  laws  and 
in  the  organization  and  administration  of  education  is  that  which  has 
resulted  from  imitation  among  the  various  states.  The  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Board  have  not  only  met  this  situation  adequately  but  they 
have  been  of  such  character  as  to  safeguard  the  federal  funds  and  to 
insure  that  the  purposes  for  which  the  Federal  Act  was  created  shall  not 
be  violated  in  spirit  or  in  fact. 

Further  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Director  C.  A.  Prosser 
of  the  Federal  Board  for  his  promptness  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
that  body,  emergency  matters,  and  for  equally  prompt  decisions  which 
have  enabled  the  State  of  California  to  meet  the  constantly  changing 
problems  brought  on  by  the  war  situation. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   COMMISSIONER  OF   INDUSTRIAL  AND 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


WORK  OF  THE  OFFICE. 

Due  to  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Act  for  the  promotion  of  vocational 
education,  and  to  the  development  of  vocational  war  work,  my  duties 
and  responsibilities  have  been  greatly  increased. 

The  changes  in  the  vocational  situation  broiight  on  by  the  war  liave 
been  so  rapid,  and  the  demands  for  service  so  many  and  so  complex, 
that  it  is  possible  in  a  report  such  as  this  to  give  only  the  barest  outline 
of  the  responsibilities  that  have  been  placed  upon  the  department,  and 
of  the  services  rendered  by  it.  The  need  for  quick  action  has  prohib- 
ited extensive  deliberation  on  many  of  these  problems,  consequently  it 
is  difficult  to  recall  and  set  forth  in  an  orderly  manner  all  of  the  service 
performed  during  the  last  biennial  period.  I  shall,  however,  attempt 
to  set  forth  the  salient  features  of  the  same. 

1.  General  Duties:  The  Political  Code  contemplates  that  the  three 
commissioners  of  education  shall  be  the  professional  advisers  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  as  well  as  the  administrators  to  carry  out 
the  plans  of  the  board  in  their  respective  fields  of  activity.  The  law 
l>laces  upon  the  State  Board  of  Education  the  responsibility  of  adopting 
and  printing  state  textbooks  for  the  elementary  schools,  establishing 
courses  of  study  for  the  .state  normal  schools,  i)roviding  for  the  issu- 
ance of  credentials  upon  whicli  })ersons  ai-e  certificated  for  high  school 
teaching,  and  numerous  other  similar  duties  and  responsibilities. 

The  special  investigations  required  in  connection  with  the  performance 
of  the  above  duties,  and  the  administration  of  the  plans  of  the  board 
relating  thereto  require  a  considerable  amount  of  the  time  of  each 
of  the  commissioners. 

2.  Promotion  of  Vocational  Education:  During  the  first  years  of 
my  service  as  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Education,  a  large  part  of 
my  time  was  spent  in  promotion  work,  and  although  the  need  for  such 
has  not  been  so  great  during  the  last  biennial  period  it  has  required 
some  attention.  Lectures  have  been  delivered  to  bodies  of  teachers, 
school  trustees,  parent-teachers'  associations,  and  other  social  and  busi- 
ness organizations,  and  conferences  have  been  held  with  superintendents 
and  principals  of  schools,  and  others  interested  in  the  subject. 

3.  Legislation  for  Vocational  Education :  AVhen  during  1917  Con- 
gress had  before  it  the  legislation  for  vocational  education  recommended 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  jny  department  co-operated  with 
other  state  and  with  national  agencies  in  promoting  the  same. 
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When  the  Federal  Act  was  finally  passed,  your  honorable  body  directed 
me  to  prepare  and  have  introduced  the  necessary  legislation  enabling 
California  to  take  advantage  of  its  provisions.  The  special  state  act, 
together  with  the  necessary  changes  in  the  Political  Code,  required  the 
introduction  and  fostering  of  eight  different  bills.  Seven  of  these  con- 
templated changes  in  a  number  of  different  sections  of  the  Political 
Code,  but  the  fact  that  other  proposed  amendments  to  the  same  sections 
were  also  under  consideration  and  that  only  one  bill  amending  a  section 
of  the  law  may  be  finally  approved  by  the  Governor,  made  it  necessary 
to  secure  the  passage  of  twelve  different  bills.  The  legislative  program, 
therefore,  occupied  a  large  part  of  my  time  during  the  session. 

4.  Esiahlishment  of  Vocational  Education  Under  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Acts:  Before  advantage  could  be  taken  of  the  federal  and  state 
funds  it  was  necessary  for  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  prepare 
and  adopt  plans  for  the  state  and  have  the  same  approved  by  the  fed- 
eral board. 

Immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  state  legislature,  your 
honorable  body  directed  me  to  make  a  study  of  the  plans  under  which 
certain  of  the  Eastern  states  were  working,  and  to  inspect  in  person  the 
operation  of  their  schools  and  classes.  This  Eastern  trip  occupied 
forty-one  days  of  my  time. 

Upon  my  return  to  this  state,  I  w^orked  out  the  details  of  the  Cali- 
fornia plans.  These  plans  were  then  carefully  gone  over  by  your  Com- 
mittee on  Vocational  Education  and  with  some  minor  changes  were 
approved  by  the  state  board. 

Upon  special  request  from  the  Federal  Board  you  directed  me  to 
present  these  plans  to  that  body  in  person.  AVhile  in  Washington  it 
was  necessary  to  make  some  slight  modifications  in  our  plans  in  order 
to  meet  recent  legal  interpretations  of  the  Federal  Act.  They  were  then 
approved  by  the  Federal  Board. 

The  operation  of  the  federal  and  state  acts  and  the  plans  adopted 
by  your  honorable  body  made  it  necessary  to  reorganize  my  office. 
The  plans  provide  for  a  supervisor  of  agricultural  instruction.  To  this 
position  you  appointed  Mr.  J.  B.  Lillard  who  took  charge  of  the  work 
(m  November  1,  1917. 

They  provide  also  for  a  supervi.sor  of  teacher-training  courses  in 
liome  economics.  Miss  Maude  I.  Murehie  was  appointed  by  you  and  she 
took  charge  of  that  division  on  March  1,  1918. 

The  plans  provide  further  for  three  special  schools  for  the  training 
of  vocational  teachers. 

The  first  of  these,  a  school  established  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
trade  and  industrial  subjects,  was  opened  by  the  Los  Angeles  State 
Normal  School  on  February  1,  1918,  Avith  Mr.  F.  11.  Ball  as  director. 
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The  second,  a  similar  school,  was  opened  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia on  February  11,  1918,  with  Mr.  C.  L.  Jacobs  as  director. 

The  third,  a  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  agricultural  sub- 
jects, was  opened  by  the  University  at  the  Davis  Farm  on  Apirl  1,  1918, 
with  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Dadisman  as  director. 

After  the  supervisor  of  agricultural  instruction  took  charge  of  his 
office,  I  was  relieved  of  much  of  the  detail  work  growing  out  of  the 
establishment  of  courses  in  this  particular  field.  On  the  other  hand 
besides  having  final  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  getting  the  classes 
for  teacher-training  started  I  have  had  to  look  after  all  of  the  details 
growing  out  of  the  introduction  of  the  large  number  of  courses  estab- 
lished in  trade,  industrial,  and  home  economics  subjects. 

In  almost  every  instance  it  was  necessary  to  confer  in  person  from  one 
to  three  times  with  local  school  authorities  before  any  one  of  these 
courses  could  be  established.  After  the  work  was  started  many  addi- 
tional conferences  were  necessary  in  order  to  adjust  misunderstandings 
find  enable  local  administrators  to  fully  comply  with  the  state  plans. 
The  routine  work  of  class  inspection,  checking  and  approving  class 
reports,  and  the  preparation  of  preliminary  reports  and  apportionments 
for  the  State  Board  of  Education  have  also  consumed  a  great  deal  of 
time. 

These  activities  combined  with  all  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
mentioned  in  this  division  of  my  report  are  more  than  can  be  adequately 
handled  by  one  man.  This  subject  will  be  taken  up  further  under  the 
topic,  "Recommendations  for  Legislation." 

5.  Special  Credentials :  As  you  are  aware,  the  handling  of  the  prob- 
lem of  certification  in  special  subjects  was  assigned  to  my  office  in  1915. 
The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  administering  this  work  were  re- 
tained up  to  March  1,  1918,  when  by  special  action  of  your  honorable 
body,  the  Commission  of  Credentials  was  created  and  a  secretary  pro- 
vided to  handle  the  details  of  this  department. 

6.  War  Vocational  Work  :  Almost  a  year  ago,  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  was  requested  by  the  War  Department  to  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  drafted  men  to  prepare  themselves  in  certain 
industrial,  trade  and  technical  occupations  in  order  that  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  might  be  more  adequately  supplied  with 
skilled  workers  in  these  fields. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  it  was  assumed  that  the  draft  would  pro- 
vide the  trained  workmen  necessary  to  conduct  the  various  war  occupa- 
tions, but  when  the  men  were  assembled  it  was  discovered  that  the  num- 
ber of  men  skilled  in  such  occupations  was  much  smaller  than  had  been 
anticipated. 

The  first  subject  in  which  the  Federal  Board  outlined  a  course  of 
training  was  that  of  radio  buzzer. 
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At  first  the  Federal  Board  undertook  to  administer  this  work  directly 
from  Washington.  Classes  were  organized  in  a  number  of  the  colleges 
and  public  evening  schools  of  the  different  states,  but  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  problem  could  not  be  satisfactorily  handled  in  this 
manner,  so  the  Federal  Board  after  conferring  with  the  state  directors 
placed  the  responsibility  on  the  various  state  departments  for  vocational 
education.     This  added  duty  was  placed  upon  me  early  in  December. 

About  the  same  time  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  requested  the 
Federal  Board  to  take  charge  of  the  training  of  men  for  shipbuilding 
occupations.  This  added  responsibility  was  also  turned  over  to  my 
department. 

Other  duties  and  responsilnlities  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  give 
to  this  subject  the  attention  that  it  deserved,  so  your  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Committee  having  made  a  survey  of  the  situation,  recommended 
that  the  matter  be  laid  before  the  State  Board  of  Control  and  the  Con- 
troller and  that  they  be  asked  for  such  financial  assistance  as  would 
enable  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  provide  a  director  of  voca- 
tional war  work.  As  a  result  of  the  conference  the  Board  of  Control 
and  the  Controller  furnished  from  their  emergency  appropriation  the 
necessary  funds  to  finance  the  new  undertaking. 

Mr.  John  C.  Beswick  was  appointed  director  and  took  charge  of  the 
work  on  March  18,  1918.  Since  that  time  the  details  of  this  emergency 
war  work  have  been  handled  by  Mr.  Beswick. 

In  addition  to  administering  the  war  vocational  work  mentioned 
above,  this  department  has  also  contributed  its  services  to  the  federal 
authorities  by  making  the  necessaiy  preliminary  surveys  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  army  training  work  maintained  in  a  number  of  the 
universities,  colleges,  normals,  and  high  schools  of  the  state. 

In  preparation  for  this  and  other  war  service,  the  department  has 
secured  the  floor  plans  of  all  of  the  science  laboratories,  drafting  rooms, 
and  shops  of  the  various  institutions,  public  and  private,  located  in  the 
State  of  California. 

7.  Food  Production  and  Conservation  -.  Immediately  upon  the  dec- 
laration of  war  and  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administration,  this  office  began  to  promote  an  increase  in  food  produc- 
tion through  a  series  of  articles  that  appeared  in  the  Blue  Bulletin  and 
in  the  press  of  the  state. 

The  conservation  of  our  food  supply  was  also  urged  by  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  teachers  of  home  economics  the  possible  prospective 
shortage  that  would  confront  us  in  the  near  future,  and  the  necessity 
of  preserving  through  their  departments  the  excess  food  that  had  here- 
tofore been  allowed  to  go  to  waste  in  tlie  thousands  of  home  gardens 
throughout  the  state. 
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When  the  United  States  Food  Administvation  was  created,  this  office 
immediately  ottered  its  assistance  to  the  (California  branch  of  the  service. 
Miss  Mnrehie,  our  home  economics  expert,  has  co-operated  in  every  way 
with  Miss  El)l)ets  of  the  federal  department. 

When  the  wheat  and  meat  conservation  campaign  started,  six  hundred 
teachers  of  home  economics  wei'c  organized  and  directed  in  the  work 
of  giving  instruction  in  the  use  of  su])stitute  foods  to  the  pupils  of  the 
schools  as  well  as  to  hundreds  of  housekeepers  in  the  local  communities. 

These  teachers  gave  valuables  instruction  also  in  the  r(MU)vation  and 
cai'e  of  clothing  to  the  end  that  the  ever  sliortciiing  supply  of  Tahrics 
and  ('h)thing  might  be  conserv<Hl. 

8.  Junior  Hal  CroM  Service:  hi  addition  lo  llic  general  prdiiiolioii 
serviet^  rendered  t(t  Ihe  -Junior  Red  ('ross  organization  when  it  was 
]iial<ing  its  drive  I'oi*  mcnibershi[),  this  department  has  contributeil  freely 
Ihe  services  of  Mr.  Beswiek  who  has  been  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  looking  after  the  work  assigned  to  the  various  manual  and 
industrial  departments  of  the  schools  by  the  Junior  Red  Cross  officials. 

All  of  the  plans,  specifications,  and  allotments  for  furniture,  appara- 
tus and  other  equipment  manufactured  by  the  schools  for  Red  Cross 
organizations  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  BesMdck  who  exer- 
cises general  supervision  over  the  work. 

9.  Puhlications:  During  the  last  bieiniial  period,  I  i)repared  the 
following  bulletins,  blanks,  reports,  etc. : 

a.  Relating  to  Certification:  Bulletins  Nos.  10  and  11,  and  ap[)]i- 

cation  and  other  necessary  blanks. 

b.  Relating  to  Vocational  Education:  Bulletins  Nos.  23  and  23-A, 

and  a  revision  and  expansion  of  these  bulletins  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  coming  school  year  1918-19;  also  forms 
for  application,  report,  and  certification  purposes. 

c.  Relating    to    Vocational    War    Work :      The    War    Emergency 

Amendment  to  Bulletin  No.  23 ;  also  Bulletin  No.  23-AV  and 
a  number  of  blanks  for  questionnaires,  reports,  etc, 

d.  During  the  biennial  period,  I  contributed  to  eight  issues  of  the 

Blue  Bulletin  and  edited  two  of  these. 

In  performing  the  duties  mentioned  aliove,  I  received  valuable  assist- 
ance from  Mr.  Lillard,  Miss  Murchie,  Mr.  Beswiek,  and  the  other  nu'm- 
1)ers  of  my  official  staff. 

LEGISLATION. 
In  1912  the  people  of  the  State  of  California  amended  the  Constitu- 
tion thereby  authorizing  the  legislature  to  provide  for  a  State  Board  of 
Education.  When  the  legislature  of  1913  created  the  new  board  under 
this  constitutional  amendment,  it  provided  for  a  Commissioner  of  Indus- 
trial and  Vocational   Education.     The  board   appointed   the   commis- 

11-40088 
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sioner  in  December  of  1913,  and  on  January  1,  1914,  he  took  charge  of 
the  newly-created  office. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  service  a  large  part  of  his  time  was 
spent  in  arousing  an  interest  in  vocational  education  through  public 
addresses,  writings,  and  conferences  with  educational  leaders.  By  the 
time  the  legislature  met  in  1915,  the  people  were  so  thoroughly  con- 
verted to  the  principle  of  vocational  education  that  the  legislature  of 
that  year  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote  a  very  comprehensive  voca- 
tional education  act  fostered  by  your  honorable  body. 

The  measure  carried  a  large  appropriation,  and  due  to  the  financial 
stringency  and  the  indefinite  prospects  of  future  income  for  the  state, 
the  Governor  found  it  impossible  to  approve  the  bill.  The  failure  to 
secure  this  legislation  did  not,  however,  discourage  those  interested  in 
the  subject  of  vocational  education,  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
encourage  the  development  of  the  work  in  the  schools. 

The  county  high  school  fund  measure  passed  by  this  same  legislature 
was  a  great  aid  in  stimulating  the  work. 

This  act  which  provides  for  the  raising  and  apportioning  of  county 
funds  on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance  has  caused  the  high 
school  authorities  of  the  state  to  use  every  possible  means  to  increase 
the  enrollment  and  average  daily  attendance  in  these  institutions. 

Since  those  eligible  to  attend  the  high  schools  are  mostly  beyond  the 
compulsory  school  age,  it  is  necessary  for  such  institutions,  if  they 
Avould  retain  the  attendance  of  these  pupils,  to  make  the  work  attractive 
to  them.  This  has  the  effect  not  only  of  modifying  the  content  and 
method  of  instruction  in  the  subjects  already  maintained  in  the  high 
schools,  but  also  of  stimulating  the  introduction  of  new  subjects  of  a 
more  practical  nature,  that  appeal  to  the  great  army  of  girls  and  boys 
who  have  no  interest  in  the  subjects  that  are  designed  to  prepare 
especially  for  the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

The  operation  of  this  act  has  increased  tremendously  the  enrollment 
in  evening  schools.  Here  again  in  order  to  hold  the  students  it  became 
necessary  to  maintain  the  type  of  work  desired  by  them.  Upon  the 
whole  the  instruction  demanded  by  those  attending  evening  schools  is 
such  as  functions  directly'  in  their  everyday  lives,  consequently  there 
is  an  increasing  tendency  to  modif}^  the  content  and  method  in  the 
subjects  of  instruction  heretofore  maintained  in  such  schools.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  man}^  vocational  subjects  and  subjects  supplemental  to 
vocations  haA^e  been  introduced. 

Due  to  legislation  secured  in  1917  a  number  of  day  high  schools  main- 
tained, during  the  last  j^ear,  special  day  and  evening  ela.sses  for  em- 
ployed persons. 

The  following  table  shows  tlie  increase  in  the  number  of  day  and 
evening  high  schools  and  the  increase  in  enrollment  in   these  schools 
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since  the  year  1914-15.  The  table  includes  a  few  evening  schools  that 
did  not  qualify  for  state  aid  as  independent  high  schools.  The  decrease 
in  enrollment  in  day  high  schools  is  undoubtedly  due  to  industrial  con- 
ditions brought  on  bv  the  war. 


High  School  Statistics  for  Last  Four  Years. 


Xunibor  of  <lay  high  schools 

N'lmiher  of  evoniiiy:  high  schools 

Niiiuht'i-  that  inaiiitaincd  siicciui  classes-.. 

Kiirollincnt,  day  liigh  schools 

Knrollinciit,  evening  high  schools 

Knrollnient  in  special  classes 

Enrollment  in  evening  high  schools  and 
special  classes  


1914-15     1915-16     1916-17     1917-18 


258 
9 


60.206 
16,223 


1(!,2! 


266 
24 


281 
28 


66.985    74.117 
28.420    38.567 


28.-I20    .'i8,rj67 


282 

32 

44 

72,206 

45.624 

7.9-29 

53.5ri3 


Federal  Vocational  Education  Act. 
For  some  years  there  had  been  a  movement  on  foot  to  secure  national 
legislation  designed  to  promote  vocational  education  in  the  .states.  The 
activities  of  indu.strial  and  labor  organizations  and  The  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Vocational  Education  supported  by  the  states 
that  had  already  provided  special  state  aid  for  this  work,  and  by  other 
states  such  as  ('alifornia  that  had  Ix^en  promoting  the  work  through 
special  state  departments,  together  with  the  suj^port  of  the  President 
ot*  tlie  United  States  culminated  in  the  i)a.s.sed  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act.  \\liicli  w.is  approved  by  the  President  on  February  23,  1017. 


State  Vocational  Education  Act. 

Immediately  upon  the  approval  of  the  federal  law,  the  Commissioner 
of  Industrial  and  Vocational  Education  as  directed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  had  introduced  in  the  legislature  an  act  to  accept  the 
provisions  and  benefits  of  the  federal  act.  Like  the  act  of  1915,  this 
measure  passed  both  houses  without  a  dissenting  vote,  and  was  approved 
by  the  Governor,  ]\Iay  29,  1917. 

The  State  Act  designates  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  the  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  and  provides  for  appropriations  which  shall 
equal  the  apportionments  made  to  the  State  of  California  through  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  Act.  The  provision  of  a  .state  fund  which 
equals  the  federal  apportionments  to  the  state  at  once  meets  the  require- 
ment that  the  state  or  local  community  shall  provide  at  least  one  dollar 
for  each  dollar  apportioned  to  the  state  under  the  Federal  Vocational 
Education  Act ;  it  also  places  in  the  hands  of  your  honorable  bodv  a 
fund  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education  in  this  state,  which  is 
double  the  amount  provided  ])y  the  Federal  Act. 
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The  various  sums  from  federal  and  state  sources  provided  for  voca- 
tional education  for  the  next  few  years  is  set  forth  in  Bulletins  Nos.  23 
and  23-A,  California  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  fact  that  the  Federal  Act  sets  up  in  detail  many  restrictions  as 
to  the  use  of  the  funds  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  state  act  which  in  effect 
merely  accepts  the  provisions  and  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Act  which 
authorizes  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  make  plans  and  to  establish 
iM^o'iilations  for  i\w.  promotion  of  vocational  education  in  the  state. 

Changes  in  Political  Code. 

On  tlie  reeommeiulation  of  your  honorabk^  body,  the  legislature  of 
1!J17  modified  tlie  Political  (!ode  in  certain  minor  respects  in  order  to 
enable  tlic  State  of  C'alifornia  to  opei-de  freely  under  the  provisions  of 
the  F(m1(M"i1  Act.  C'liief  among  these  amendments  to  the  school  law  is 
a  new  section,  IT^OC;,  wliich  authorizes  high  school  boards  to  establish 
and  maintain  in  connection  with  any  day  high  school  under  their  juris- 
diction, special  day  and  evening  classes  for  the  purpose  of  giving  in- 
struction in  any  of  the  branches  of  study  that  may  be  taught  in  the 
high  school. 

The  law  provides  that  these  classes  may  convene  at  such  hours  and 
for  such  length  of  time  during  the  school  day  or  evening,  and  at  such 
periods  and  for  such"  length  of  time  during  the  school  year  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  local  boards.  It  also  provides  that  the  enrollment 
and  attendance  upon  these  classes  shall  be  kept,  and  the  units  of  aver- 
age daily  attendance  added  to  the  attendance  of  the  high  schools. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  was  impossible  for  a  high  school 
to  maintain  classes'  outside  of  the  regular  school  hours  or  to  maintain 
evening  classes  without  establishing  and  maintaining  a  complete  evening 
high  school. 

The  counting  of  the  attendance  of  pupils  upon  these  classes  enables 
the  high  schools  to  secure  state  and  county  aid  for  the  same  on  a  basi"^ 
proportionate  to  that  allowed  for  the  attendance  of  regular  full-time 
students. 

This  section  also  provides  for  the  establishment  of  co-operative  part- 
time  vocational  courses  in  agriculture,  and  in  commercial,  industrial, 
trade,  and  other  vocational  subjects.  The  pupils  of  co-operative  part- 
time  classes  are  required  to  spend  one-half  of  the  school  time  in  applied 
work  in  the  occupations  which  they  are  preparing  to  enter.  This  applied 
work  is  to  be  on  farms,  in  shops  or  other  places  of  employment.  When 
such  applied  work  is  conducted  under  the  personal  supervision  of  a 
properly  certificated  teacher,  the  time  of  the  pupils  while  engaged  in 
the  same,  may  be  given  equal  weight  with  the  time  spent  in  school  and 
class  room  work,  in  making  up  the  daily  attendance. 
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Tliis  section  ol'  the  ];i\v  frees  the  high  school  froin  resti'ictions  that 
made  it  inipossibh^,  to  meet  tlie  educational  needs  of  the  community,  and 
enables  it  to  provide  edncational  opportnnitie.s  for  those  who  are 
already  serving  the  state  in  tlie  capacity  of  producers.  The  act  of  1915 
which  provides  county  aid  and  a  prior  act  which  provides  state  aid, 
combined  with  this  law  enables  the  high  school  district  not  only  to 
open  its  doors  to  the  entire  community  but  also  to  finance  courses  of 
instruction  that  meet  the  needs  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  community. 

The  state  and  county  aid  mentioned  above  together  with  the  special 
funds  provided  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education  place  Cali- 
fornia in  an  unusually  good  position  to  build  up  a  system  of  secondary 
schools  M'liich  will  provide  adequate  opportunity  for  training  in  voca- 
tional lines. 

CALIFORNIA  PLAN  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Eastern  Schools  Visited. 

Realizing  the  great  responsibility  i)laced  upon  it  by  the  Federal 
and  State  Vocational  Education  Acts,  your  honora1)le  body  sent  the 
Commissioner  of  Vocational  Education  East  to  visit  the  schools  of 
certain  of  the  states  that  had  already  adopted  plans  for  the  promotion 
of  vocational  education,  and  that  were  successfully  maintaining  state- 
aided  schools  and  classes  of  this  character. 

The  trip  extended  over  a  period  of  forty-one  days.  Its  purpose  was 
to  gather  first-hand  infoi-mation  relative  to  the  experiences  of  these 
states  in  developing  and  maintaining  vocational  and  general  continua- 
tion courses. 

It  was  realized  that  while  (-alifornia  had  in  operation  some  industrial 
and  trade  schools  and  courses,  and  some  night  school  courses  of  a  voca- 
tional character  that  challenged  comparison  with  any  in  the  country, 
the  courses  in  agriculture  had  not  as  yet  been  placed  on  a  satisfactory 
basis;  neither  had  any  continuation  classes  maintained  for  the  youths 
of  the  state  not  in  attendance  upon  the  regular  day  schools  been  estab- 
lished, nor  had  we  satisfactorily  developed  any  half-time  courses  for 
youths  apprenticed  in  industrial  and  trade  occupations. 

With  this  situation  in  mind,  your  connnissioner  set  as  the  three  most 
important  problems  of  study:  continuation  school  courses,  vocational 
courses  in  agriculture,  and  half-time  industrial  and  trade  courses.  No 
oi)p()rtunity  was  missed,  liowever,  to  visit  and  in.spect  the  best  of  the 
day  schools  in  trades  and  industries. 

Wisconsin  was  selected  as  the  best  state  in  which  to  study  the  con- 
tinuation school ;  Massachusetts  was  selected  for  its  vocational  agricul- 
tural courses,  its  continuation  classes,  and  its  part-time  trade  and  indus- 
trial courses;   Connecticut  for  its  industrial   and   trade  schools:   New 
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York  City  for  its  industrial  and  trade  scliooLs,  and  its  continuation  and 
part-time  classes;  Cincinnati  for  its  part-time,  co-operative  industrial 
and  trade  classes :  and  Indiana  for  its  vocational  agricultural  courses. 

Plans  Prepared  and  Adopted. 

With  all  of  the  available  printed  matter  on  the  subject  at  hand  and 
Avith  the  impressions  gained  on  this  trip  fresh  in  mind,  your  commis- 
sioner prepared  preliminary  plans  for  the  application  of  the  Federal  and 
State  Vocational  Education  Acts  in  this  state. 

After  review  and  some  modification  by  your  Vocational  Education 
Committee,  these  plans  were  adopted  by  your  honorable  body,  and  your 
commissioner  was  directed  to  present  them  in  person  to  the  Federal 
Board  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  plans  presented  to  the  Federal  Board  consisted  of  five  documents 
as  follows : 

1.  Eequirements  for  Teachers  of  Vocational  Subjects  Under  the 

Provisions  of  the  Federal  and  State  Vocational  Education 
Acts. 

2.  Plan  for  the  Training  of  Vocational  Teachers  Under  the  Pro- 

visions of  the  Federal  and  State  Vocational  Education  Acts. 

3.  Plan  for  the  Supervision  of  Vocational  Courses  in  Agriculture 

Under  the  Provisions  of  the  Federal  and  State  Vocational 
Education  Acts. 

4.  Plan  Outlining  the  Standards  and  Policies  in  Administering 

the  Federal  and  State  Vocational  Education  Acts  in  Conform- 
ity with  "Memo  A"  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education. 

5.  General  Regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the 

Establishment  and  Maintenance  of  Federal  and  State  Aided 
Vocational  Education  in  the  Public  Secondary  Schools  of 
California. 

In  a  conference  held  with  the  Directors  of  the  Federal  Board  these 
plans  were  again  carefully  reviewed,  and  with  some  slight  modifications 
made  necessary  to  certain  legal  decisions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Federal  Act,  were  approved  by  the  Federal  Board. 

The  plan  for  the  establishment  of  vocational  education  in  the  second- 
ary .schools  of  this  state  was  published  in  Bulletin  No.  23,  and  all  other 
legal  documents  were  published  in  Bulletin  No.  23-A. 

Requirements  for  Teachers  of  Vocational  Subjects. 
The  California  code  which  provides  that  all  special  certificates  must 
be  issued  on  state  board  credentials  or  credentials  authorized  by  the 
state  board,  also  provides  that  a  credential  may  not  be  issued  in  a  voca- 
tional subject  unless  the  candidate  shall  have  had,  as  a  minimum,  three 
year.s'  experience  as  a  journeyman,  or,  where  this  terminology  does  not 
apply,  its  equivalent,  in  the  vocation  in  which  he  desires  certification. 
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The  California  phm  provides  that  the  ai)plie(l  work  in  agrieultnre 
must  be  taught  by  persons  who  have  liad  at  least  two  years  of  farm 
experience  secured  after  the  age  of  eighteen. 

It  further  provides  that  the  applied  work  in  ti-ades  and  industries 
must  be  taught  by  persons  who  have  had  at  least  three  years  of  experi- 
ence as  journeymen  workers  in  the  trades  or  industries  they  desire  to 
teach. 

It  also  provides  that  all  of  the  subjects  in  the  household  economics 
course  must  be  taught  by  tlie  holders  of  household  or  vocational  arts 
type  certificates. 

Teachers  of  subjects  supplemental  to  agricultural,  trade  or  industrial 
courses,  or  supplemental  to  agricultural,  trade  or  industrial  occupations 
must  hold  certificates  authorizing  them  to  teach  the  applied  work  in 
these  fields;  or  must  hold  valid  high  school  certificates  and  in  addition 
llun-eto  credentials  issued  by  the  State  Board  on  evidence  that  they  are 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  occupations  to  select  from  the  same,  the 
jn-actical  problems  and  other  material  which  sliall  constitute  the  content 
I'f  these  subjects. 

Plan  for  Training  Teachers  of  Vocational  Subjects. 

Training  for  Teachers  of  Agricultural  Subjects:  A  canvass  of  the 
situation  in  California  relative  to  the  training  of  vocational  teachers 
revealed  the  fact  that  for  agricultural  subjects  the  university  was  main- 
taining a  thorough  technical  and  professional  training  course,  Imt  that 
this  institution  made  no  special  provision  for  the  securing  of  practical 
(  x|)ei-ieiire  in  farm  project  woi'k  by  tliose  who  were  preparing  them- 
selves as  insti-uctors  of  agricultural  siibjecjs.  Tlie  Slate  Hoartl  ol"  Kdu- 
catidu  having  ali-cf)d.\  decided  Id  apply  the  re(l(>ral  and  slati-  funds  Tor 
agricultural  education  lo  the  promotion  ol"  coui'ses  that  recjuired  farm 
project  work  upon  the  i)ai't  of  the  pui)ils  felt  that  it  would  be  absurd 
to  place  these  pupils  under  the  tuition  of  teachers  that  had  not  proven 
their  ability  to  successfully  maintain  such  projects  themselves. 

At  the  request  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  university  author- 
ities agreed  to  establish  special  training  classes  for  vocational  teachers 
of  agricultural  subjects,  at  one  or  mor(>  of  the  following  university 
plants : 

The  Kearney  K;inii  in  Kresno  County. 

The  Citrus  PIxperiment  Statiftn  in  Riverside  County. 

The  Davis  Farm  in  Yolo  County. 

Classes  will  be  established  at  these  points  when  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  the  university  jointly  agree  that  the  situation  warrants 
such  action.  Such  classes  are  now  maintained  by  the  university  at  the 
Davis  Farm  only.     The  present  plan  provides  for  the  training  of  two 
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types  of  teachers:  one  the  technically  prepared  type  with  a  limited 
amount  of  farm  experience,  and  the  other  the  farm  experienced  type 
with  less  technical  training. 

Only  such  persons  are  admitted  to  these  classes  as  are  of  good  moral 
character,  of  good  health,  without  physical  or  other  defect  which  would 
impair  their  fitness  as  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture,  and  who  in 
addition  thereto  are  one  of  the  following : 

a.  Graduates  from  the  agricultural  departments  of  land  grant  col- 
leges or  uniA^ersities,  who  have  had  farm  experience. 

h.  Certain  select  students  with  senior  standing  in  the  agricultural 
departments  of  the  above  mentioned  institutions  who  have 
also  had  farm  experience. 

c.  Persons  who  have  had  at  least  four  years  of  schooling  beyond 
the  eighth  grade  of  an  elementary  school  course,  at  least  six 
years  of  farm  experience  secured  after  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  who  give  evidence  of  being  familiar  with  scientific 
farming. 

(1.  Persons  of  like  character  who  have  had  six  years  of  such  school- 
ing and  at  least  four  years  of  such  farm  experience. 

e.  Persons  who.  in  the  .judgment  of  the  school  of  education,  have 
training  and  experience  which  are  equivalent  to  any  of  the 
above. 

The  normal  length  of  the  course  for  graduates  of  the  collegas  of  agri- 
culture and  for  persons  with  the  senior  standing  mentioned  above,  is 
one  year.  All  other  persons  are  placed  upon  courses  the  length  of 
which  is  determined  by  the  director  and  teachers  of  the  class. 

Before  graduation  all  students  who  have  had  less  than  one  full  year 
of  successful  experience  gained  in  conducting  a  farm  or  a  farm  project 
upon  a  commercial  basis,  are  required  to  devote  one-half  of  a  year  to 
practical  farm  work  which  includes  for  each  student  not  only  one  or 
more  farm  projects  conducted  on  a  commercially  productive  basis,  but 
also  preparation  for  giving  the  instruction  in  farm  mechanics  required 
of  the  pupils  pursuing  the  vocational  courses  in  agriculture  established 
under  the  provision  of  the  Federal  Act.  All  other  students  also  are 
required  to  qualify  for  such  instruction  in  farm  mechanics. 

Twelve  university  units  of  education  or  an  equivalent  are  prescribed 
for  all  students.  A  third  of  these  units  nuist  be  secured  by  practice 
teaching  in  farm  project  work  and  by  a  study  of  the  special  methods 
appertaining  thereto. 

Graduates  of  the  course  receive  State  Board  of  Education  special 
credentials  authorizing  certification  as  teachers  of  agriculture.  When 
the  demand  for  teachers  exceeds  the  supply,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion grants  special  credentials  to  such  of  these  persons  who  have  not 
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coinpleted   tlie  full  course  as  are   reeoiniueuded   i'or  the  same  by   the 
Director  of  the  Classes. 

Training  for  TeacJiers  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Subjects:  Investi- 
j,'ation  showed  that  no  special  provision  was  made  in  the  state  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  subjects.  A  few  men 
skilled  in  these  occupations  were  found  to  be  in  attendance  upon  some 
of  the  normal  schools,  but  the  number  of  such  persons  in  any  given  insti- 
tution was  so  small  that  it  was  economically  impossible  to  make  ade- 
quate provision  for  them. 

One  or  two  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  state  had  been  advertising 
for  students  of  this  character  for  some  years,  but  without  success.  The 
experiences  of  these  schools  showed  conclusively  tiiat  any  attempt  to  get 
men  skilled  in  trade  and  industrial  pursuits  to  stop  their  work  and 
attend  school  in  preparation  for  teacliing.  would  fail.  With  this  fact  in 
mind  the  board  decided  to  use  the  funds  at  its  disposal  to  maintain 
evening  classes  for  the  training  of  such  teachers. 

In  order  that  such  classes  might  be  close  to  the  supply  and  that  per- 
sons who  desired  to  attend  them  might  continue  their  daily  work,  the 
two  large  industrial  regions  of  the  state  were  selected  as  centers  for 
their  establishment.  The  Bay  Region  classes  are  maintained  by  the 
University  of  California  at  Oakland,  and  the  Los  Angeles  classes  are 
maintained  in  that  city  by  the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School. 

These  schools  plan  to  establish  courses  for  the  training  of: 

a.  Teachers  of  applied  trade  and  industrial  subjects. 
I).  Teachers  of  subjects  supplemental  to  trade  and  industrial    in- 
struction, or  occui)ations. 

c.  Teachers  of  continuation  classes  in  ci\ic  jind  vocational  subjei^ts. 

d.  Supervisors  or  directors  of  vocational  schools,  courses,  or  clas.ses. 

It  is  the  plan  to  establish  classes  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the 
various  trades  and  industries  in  the  order  of  their  importance  as  evi- 
denced by  the  demands  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

The  requirements  for  entrance  to  these  classes  are  as  follows : 

a.  The  classes  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  applied  work  in  trade 
and  industrial  subjects  are  open  only  to  persons  twenty-four 
year  of  age  or  over,  of  good  moral  character,  of  good  health, 
without  i)liysical  defect  which  would  impair  their  fitness  for 
the  teacliing  service,  who  pass  examinations  in  oral  and  writ- 
ten English  composition  and  in  civic  and  general  information, 
and  who  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  experience  as  journey- 
man workers,  or  where  this  terminolog3'  does  not  apply  its 
e([uivalent,  in  the  vocations  they  are  preparing  to  teach. 

h.  The  cla.sses  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  supplemental  subjects 
are  open  to  persons  mentioned  under  a  above,  to  persons  hold- 
ing teachers'  certificates  of  high  school  grade,  and  to  persons 
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Avlio  will  be  able  to  qualify  for  such  cei-tification  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  of  the  course. 

c.  The  courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  as  instructors  of  general 

continuation  classes  in  civic  and  vocational  subjects  are  open 
to  such  persons  as  are  mentioned  under  a  and  h  above;  to 
persons  with  at  least  three  years  of  teaching  experience,  who 
hold  diplomas  from  normal  schools  accredited  by  the  State  of 
California;  and  to  such  other  elementary  or  secondary  school 
teachers  as  satisfy  the  directors  of  the  training  classes  that 
they  are  especially  fitted  by  training  and  experience  for  this 
work  and  as  will  be  able  to  qualify  for  certificates  of  second- 
ary grade  when  they  complete  the  course. 

d.  The  classes  for  supervisors  or  directors  of  vocational  courses 

are  open  to  persons  charged  with  the  supervision  or  direction 
of  trade  or  industrial  schools,  courses,  or  classes,  or  to  experi- 
enced teachers  holding  certificates  of  high  school  grade  who 
are  preparing  for  such  supervision  or  direction. 

No  uniform  minimum  standard  of  academic  proficiency  is  required 
for  persons  preparing  to  give  instruction  in  applied  work  in  different 
occupations.  The  aim  is  to  secure  for  the  sen'ice  the  best  material  that 
may  be  had  for  each  occupation.  The  number  of  persons  accepted  for 
training  in  each  of  the  subjects  is  governed  by  the  probable  future 
demand  for  trained  teachers  of  these  subjects. 

The  normal  length  of  the  course  for  the  teachers  of  applied  subjects 
is  fixed  at  280  sixty-minute  hours  of  instruction  and  practice  teaching. 
Of  this  time  approximately  100  hours  is  devoted  to  practice  teaching. 
The  remainder  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  technical  and  theoretical  educa- 
tional work. 

The  technical  work  will  deal  only  \vith  such  subjects  as  the  applica- 
tion of  English,  science,  mathematics,  and  drawing  to  instruction  in 
the  applied  work. 

The  educational  work  deals  with  problems  such  as  the  establishment 
and  the  content  of  the  course  in  the  vocation,  and  the  study  of  the 
methods  of  its  presentation.  It  includes  also  a  study  of  the  school  sys- 
tem and  the  place  of  vocational  education  therein. 

The  length  of  the  courses  for  teachers  of  supplemental  subjects,  for 
teachers  of  general  continuation  classes,  and  for  supervisors  or  directors, 
is  for  the  present  undefined. 

The  course  in  supplemental  subjects  deals  only  with  such  topics  as 
the  selection  of  the  material  which  constitutes  their  content,  and  with 
proper  methods  of  presentation. 

On  the  completion  of  the  course  by  the  student,  the  State  Board  of 
Education  issues  to  him  a  special  credential  of  the  vocational  arts  type 
which  authorizes  certification  in  the  subject.  "When  the  demand  for 
vocational  teachers  in  any  suljject  exceeds  the  supply,  the  board  grants 
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this  credential  to  persons  who  luive  not  completed  the  course,  provided 
that  they  are  recommended  for  the  same  by  the  directors  of  the  classes. 

Provision  is  made  for  practice  teaching  in  the  vocational  classes  of 
the  evening  secondary  schools  of  the  local  cities. 

Training  for  Teachers  of  Home  Economics  Subjects :  For  some  years 
(.-alifornia  institutions  have  been  giving  special  attention  to  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  home  economics  subjects.  At  the  time  the  Federal 
Act  went  into  operation  eight  of  these  institutions  had  already  been 
accredited  by  the  California  State  Board  of  Education  to  issue  creden- 
tials upon  which  county  boards  were  authorized  to  certificate  teachers 
in  the«se  subjects. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  home  economies  teacher-training  courses  main- 
tained by  the  various  institutions  of  the  state  compare  favorably  with 
the  best  courses  maintained  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

California  has  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  draw  strong  teachers 
from  practically  all  of  the  representative  hoine  economics  teacher-train- 
ing institutions  in  the  United  fStates.  This  has  given  her  a  certain  ad- 
vantage; on  the  other  hand  the  fact  that  she  has  in  her  force  teachers 
who  represent  all  of  the  schools  of  thought  in  this  field,  makes  the 
problem  of  unification  throughout  the  state  of  more  than  usual  import- 
ance. This  consideration  lead  the  State  Board  to  divide  the  fund  pro- 
vided for  teacher-training  in  this  subject  into  a  supervision  fund  and 
a  fund  for  teacher-training  instiiiction. 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  Act  is  clearly  that  of  promo f ion,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  decided  that  it  could  not  con.scientiously 
apply  the  small  fund  at  its  disposal  for  instruction  in  teacher-training 
to  a  class  of  woi-k  already  thoroughly  established  in  the  state. 

For  some  years  those  who  have  been  studying  the  subject  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the  training  of  young  girls  for  household 
duties  has  been  largely  placed  in  the  hands  of  scientifically  trained 
young  women  who  in  many  instances  have  had  little  or  no  first-hand 
household  experience.  AVitli  this  in  mind,  the  California  Board  decided 
to  apply  the  funds  at  its  disposal  in  a  manner  that  would  encourage 
the  various  institutions  to  recruit  and  train  for  the  work  women  with 
liousehold  experience. 

Since  in  most  cas(\s  it  wduUI  he  a  liardshij)  for  the  persons  desii-ed 
Tor  this  service  to  lea\'e  their  homes,  it  was  decided  to  co-oj)erate  witli 
a  number  of  institutions  vv(>ll  distributed  throughout  the  state.  The; 
schools  now  co-operating  with  the  board  in  this  work  are  the  Chico, 
Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  San  Jose,  and  Santa  Barbara  State 
Normal  Schools. 

The  courses  for  the  training  of  this  type  of  teacher  are  open  only  to 
women  Avho  have  had  at  least  four  years  of  schooling  beyond  a  complete 
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elementary  school  course,  or  its  equivalent  in  private  instruction,  and  at 
least  four  years  of  experience  after  the  age  of  eighteen  in  managing  a 
home  and  in  performing  all  of  the  usual  duties  of  a  housekeeper.  The 
institutions  are  instructed  to  give  preference  to  persons  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  maternal  care  of  children. 

Each  person  before  being  admitted  to  this  course  is  required  to 
satisfy  the  authorities  of  the  normal  school  as  to  her  character  and  gen- 
eral intelligence.  She  is  also  required  to  pass  a  rigid  examination 
designed  to  establish  whether  or  not  her  home  experience  has  been  of 
such  character  as  to  warrant  its  being  substituted  as  an  equivalent  for 
two  years  of  the  usual  four -year  collegiate  requirement  for  household 
art  teachers. 

The  normal  length  of  the  course  for  such  persons  is  two  years,  and  it 
must  include  preparation  for  instruction  in  all  of  the  subjects  set  forth 
for  a  full-time  home  economics  course  in  the  regulations  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  established  under  the  Federal  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act. 

Plan  for  the  Supervision  of  Teacher-Training  in  Home  Economics. 
Kecognizing  the  need  for  a  greater  degree  of  unification  in  the  courses 
of  study  maintained  throughout  the  state  for  the  training  of  teachers 
of  home  economics  subjects,  the  State  Board  of  Education  authorized 
the  appointment  of  a  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher-Training  Courses  in 
home  economics  and  set  up  qualifications  and  a  plan  of  supervision. 
The  qualifications  set  up  are  as  follows : 

1.  She  shall  be  technically  trained  and  able  to  qualify  for  a  special 

certificate  in  Household  Science  and  Household  Art  in  the 
State  of  California. 

2.  She  shall  have  had  practical  experience  in  the  management  of 

a  home. 

3.  She  shall  have  had  teaching  experience  in  both  household  science 

and  household  art  subjects,  and  practical  experience  as  a 
supervisor  of  teacher-training  courses. 

The  duties  of  the  supervisor  are : 

1.  To  investigate  the  teacher-training  courses  of  all  institutions 

in  the  state  of  California  authorized  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  prepare  teachers  of  home  economics  subjects. 

2.  To  submit  to  the  State  pjoard  for  approval  and  adoption  mini- 

mum essentials  for  a  standard  teacher-training  course  in  the 
same. 

3.  To  supervise  by  visitation  and  otherwise  the  training  of  teach- 

ers in  the  various  institutions  of  California  authorized  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  prepare  teachers  of  household 
economics  subjects. 
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4.  To    eoimsel    with    administrators    in    teaoher-training  institu- 

tions on  the  siil)ject  of  vocational  home  economies  education, 
and  to  explain  to  them  the  plan  of  operation  of  the  Federal 
Act  for  Vocational  Education,  as  applied  to  teacher-training 
in  this  subject. 

5.  To  assist  said  institutions  in  recruiting  students  of  the  desired 

cluiracter,  training  and  ex})erience  for  training  as  teachers 
of  home  economics  subjects. 

6.  To  conduct  extension  courses  for  tcacliers  of  home  economics 

sul)jt'cts  employed  in  schools  and  classes  organized  under 
the  Feth-ral  Act.  and  in  athlition,  if  time  [)ermits.  to  give  some 
extension  i-ourses,  open  only  to  teachers  of  .such  subjects  in 
(jth(M-  i)nblic  schools  and  classes  who  hold  State  Hoard  Cre- 
dentials of  llie  Seeoiidar-y  (ii-ach*  Household  Arts  Ty|)e. 

Plan  for  the  Supervision  of  Agricultural  Instruction. 
California  took  advantage  of  the  provision  oT  the  Fedei-al  Act  author- 
izing the  appointment  of  a  State  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Instruc- 
tion.    It  set  up  qualifi('ati(Mis  for  this  officer  as  follows: 

1.  He  shall  be  able  to  qualify  for  a  special  certificate  in  agri- 

culture of  the  technical  or  vocational  arts  type. 

2.  He   shall    have    had    successful    first-hand   experience    in    farm 

work,  and  in  the  management  of  a  farm. 

3.  He  shall  have  had  experience  in  teaching  agricultural  subjects 

in  a  school  of  secondary  grade, 
■i.  If  possible,  he  shall  have  had  educational  administrative  expe- 
rience. 

The  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Instruction  under  the  direction  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Education  represents  the  Federal  and 
State  Boards  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  application  of  the  Federal 
and  State  Vocational  P^ducation  Acts. 

General  Policy  in  Relation  to  Vocational  Education. 

In  establishing  the  regulations  for  vocational  education  in  this  state, 
it  has  been  the  aim  to  carry  out  in  full  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter 
of  the  federal  law ;  however,  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Act  had  to  be  adapted  to  California  social  conditions,  to  its 
system  of  school  administration,  and  to  the  stage  of  development  in  the 
various  vocational  education  lines. 

It  is  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  ami  Slate  Acts  is  to  promote 
a  program  of  education  that  is  stricthj  vocational  in  character.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  these  acts  to  provide  funds  for  the  aid  of  general 
education  or  for  vocational  courses  that  are  already  well  financed  hy 
the  state  and  the  local  cominunilies,  and  that  are  consequently  not  in 
need  of  further  promotion. 
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A  study  of  the  situation  in  this  state  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  first 
step  necessary  in  the  promotion  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture, 
and  in  trade,  household  economics,  and  industrial  subjects  is  the  develop- 
ment in  the  intermediate  and  secondary  schools  of  proficient  type 
courses  of  study,  and  satisfactory  methods  of  instruction  in  these 
subjects. 

With  the  above  facts  in  mind,  the  State  Board  plans  to  co-operate 
with  local  school  authorities  in  the  establishment  of  a  limited  number 
of  federal  and  state  aided  four-3'ear  courses  in  agriculture,  these  courses 
to  be  well  distri])uted  geographically  throughout  the  agricultural  regions 
of  the  state.  In  .selecting  tlie  loeation  for  each  course,  the  board  will 
take  into  consideration  the  agrieulturnl  possibilities  of  the  community, 
tile  size  and  population  of  the  high  school  district,  the  attitude  of  the 
school  authorities  and  of  the  people  of  the  community  toward  the  work, 
and  the  order  in  which  satisfactory  applications  are  filed  in  the  State 
Office  at  Sacramento. 

In  similar  manner  the  State  Board  plans  to  co-operate  with  local  high 
school  boards  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  part-time  and 
full-time  type  courses  of  study  in  home  economics  and  in  the  various 
trades  and  industries. 

Naturally  the  rural  communities  are  establishing  most  of  the  voca- 
tional courses  in  agriculture,  and  the  larger  cities  the  vocational  courses 
in  trades,  household  economics,  and  industries.  It  is  to  the  best  interests 
of  vocational  education  that  at  this  time  the  courses  be  thus  distributed. 
Just  as  the  thickly  populated  but  strictly  rural  community  offers  the 
best  opportunity  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  vocational 
course  in  agriculture,  so  the  large  industrial  center  offers  the  best 
opportunity  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  in  trades,  household 
economics,  and  industries. 

In  the  future  when  we  have  developed  in  the  rural  communities  sat- 
isfactory type  courses  in  vocational  agriculture,  and  in  the  city  commu- 
nities satisfactory  type  courses  in  trade,  household  economies  and 
industrial  subjects,  we  will  be  confronted  with  the  problem  of  extending 
this  type  of  education  into  the  smaller,  poorer,  and  otherwise  less 
advantageously  situated  communities. 

At  the  present  time  the  policy  is  to  authorize  no  more  courses  for  any 
given  year  than  may  be  adequately  supported  by  the  funds  available 
for  the  work. 

Experience  in  California  has  proven  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  retain  the  character  of  agricultural,  trade,  and  industrial  instruction 
in  the  public  schools.  That  the  situation  is  similar  throughout  the 
country  is  abundantly  proven  by  the  many  regulations  and  restrictions 
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set  up  by  the  Federal  Act.  The  restrietions  placed  upon  local  commu- 
nities by  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  appear  to  be  unusually 
severe  but  they  are  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  promote  the  best 
interest  of  vocational  education. 

After  a  careful  survey  of  the  situation  it  was  decided  not  to  apply 
any  of  the  special  federal  and  state  funds  to  the  promotion  of  voca- 
tional education  in  the  evening  schools.  The  i-ecent  rapid  s'l'owth  in 
enrollment  in  these  institutions  evidenced  the  fact  that  the  present 
provision  of  state  and  county  aid  was  sufficiently  stimulating  the  work 
in  this  type  of  institution.  The  board  has,  therefore,  confined  the 
application  of  this  fund  to  classes  maintained  between  the  hours  of 
6  a.m.  and  fi  ]).m. 

Salient  Features  of  Vocational  Courses  Outlined  in  the  General  Regulations 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Tile  complete  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  under  dis- 
cussion are  printed  in  full  in  the  last  issue  of  Bulletin  No.  23  and  in 
Document  II  of  Bulletin  23-A,  California  State  Board  of  Education. 
While  the  content  of  the  revised  bulletins  has  been  somewhat  expanded, 
upon  the  whole  it  is  quite  similar  to  tluit  set  forth  in  the  original  i.ssues 
of  Bulletins  23  and  23-A. 

Certain  general  principles  undei-lie  the  r('(|uirements  and  restrictions 
set  forth  in  the  plans  of  the  Stale  l^oai'd.  Some  of  the  factors  under- 
lying these  principles  were  discussed  as  follows  in  my  report  for  the 
biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1910: 

"It  is  diflfieult  to  establish  and  maintain  courses  of  a  vocational 
character  because  there  is  a  powerful  tendency  to  make  all  courses 
conform  to  scholastic  tradition.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  make 
these  courses  tit  for  the  university  and  at  the  same  time  tit  for  life. 
Where  this  is  attempted  the  course  ultimately  becomes  preparatory 
and  the  vocational  end  is  completely  lost.  No  adecpiate  vocational 
courses  can  be  established  in  our  high  schools  until  we  cease  trying 
to  make  them  preparatory  to  higher  educational  institutions.  The 
character  of  the  work  demanded  at  the  present  time  for  prepara- 
tion for  higher  education  is  so  radically  different  from  that  rec^uired 
for  preparation  for  an  occupation  that  any  attempt  to  combine  the 
work  inevitably  defeats  the  purpose  of  one  or  the  other.  Naturally 
the  vocational  end  is  the  one  which  is  lost,  the  other  being  thoroughly 
entrenched  in  the  system. 

"The  university,  a  vocational  school  for  training  in  the  pro- 
fessions, requires  for  admission  a  more  or  less  general,  theoretical 
high  school  training  and  reserves  for  itself  the  function  of  utilizing 
this  training  as  a  foundation  for  the  special  practical  work  which 
it  expects  to  give  in  preparing  the  student  for  any  particular  occu- 
pation. On  the  other  hand,  a  high  school  course  in  agriculture,  in 
home  economics,  or  in  a  trade  or  an  industrv,  if  it  be  a  vocational 
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course  designed  to  prepare  young  men  and  young  women  for  skilled 
occupations  must  be  a  practical  nontechnical  special  course.  Such 
a  course  must  place  most  emphasis  on  the  applied  work  of  the 
particular  occupation,  and  must  require  a  mastery  of  such  tech- 
nical subjects  as  are  essential  to  a  reasonable  understanding  of  the 
same. 

"The  high  school  of  the  past  has  indiscriminately  mixed  its  voca- 
tional and  its  college  preparatory  work,  allowing  the  pupils  more 
or  less  freedom  in  choosing  their  courses  of  study.  This  choice  of 
subjects  has  usually  resulted  either  in  the  selection  of  a  group  of 
subjects  that  prepare  for  higher  institutions  or  a  group  of  subjects 
that  prepare  for  nothing  in  particular.  Rarely  has  the  pupil 
selected  a  group  of  subjects  that  would  prepare  adequately  for  any 
particular  occupation ;  nor  lias  he  selected  a  group  that  would  pre- 
pare adequately  for  special  training  in  any  particular  vocation  in 
a  higher  institution. 

' '  The  curriculum  of  the  high  school  should  be  reorganized  to  the 
end  that  the  vocational  courses  may  be  segregated  from  the  courses 
that  prepare  for  higher  educational  institutions.  Further,  in  order 
that  the  parent  and  the  pupil  may  be  able  to  see  clearly  where  the 
various  courses?  lead,  each  course  should  be  indicated  by  the  name 
of  the  vocation  for  which  it  is  designed  to  prepare.  The  prepara- 
tory courses  should  be  designated  by  the  names  of  the  college  courses 
for  which  they  prepare,  and  each  course,  preparatory  or  vocational, 
should  be  governed  by  the  demands  of  the  occupation  for  which 
it  is  planned  to  prepare  even  though  the  actual  occupational  training 
is  to  be  secured  in  a  higher  institution. ' ' 

It  was  pointed  out  in  my  previous  report  that  only  half  of  the  pupils 
who  enter  the  elementary  school  complete  the  course,  and  considerably 
less  than  one-sixth  of  those  who  enter  the  elementary  school  complete 
the  high  school  course ;  also  that  for  each  one  hundred  youths  of  high 
school  age  but  thirty  are  enrolled  in  the  secondary  schools.  That  this 
latter  figure  is  approximately  true  is  evidenced  when  we  compare  the 
high  school  population  with  the  entire  population  of  the  state. 

The  draft  statistics  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
thirty-one  show  that  each  year  in  this  span  contains  a  number  of  young 
men  which  equals  more  than  one  per  cent  of  the  entire  population.  If  we 
include  females  each  year  group  in  this  span  would,  therefore,  include 
more  than  two  per  cent  of  the  entire  population. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  each  year  group  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  eighteen  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  the  entire  population,  but 
using  the  figures  for  the  group  between  twenty-one  and  thirty-one,  four 
years  of  this  span  would  contain  more  than  eight  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population.  When  we  apply  these  figures  to  any  given  high  school 
district,  we  find  that  upon  the  average  less  than  one-third  of  the  persons 
of  high  school  age  are  enrolled  in  the  day  high  schools  of  the  community. 
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It  follows  then  that  if  we  are  to  provide  a  voeational  education  that 
will  reach  the  persons  that  nsnally  enter  skilled  occupations,  we  must 
provide  for  those  not  at  the  present  time  enrolled  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  state. 

Such  investigations  as  have  been  made  show,  that  most  of  these  pupils 
are  not  in  the  high  schools  because  they  do  not  desire  to  be  there.  Some 
of  them  are  not  interested  in  the  educational  opportunities  now  pro- 
vided by  these  institutions;  some  are  not  permitted  to  enter  secondary 
schools  beeau.st^  of  their  inability  to  meet  the  uniroi'in  miniminu  stand- 
ards maintained  for  graduation  from  the  elenu'ulary  schools;  and 
some  who  enter  the  high  schools  leave  because,  tliey  can  not  reach  the 
uniform  minimum  standard  of  proficiency  required  in  the  various  sub- 
.iects  of  the  course.  Others  leave  because  they  are  more  vitally  interested 
in  immediate  money  returns  than  in  theoretical  school  work.  The  main 
diflt'erenee  between  the  boy  of  this  type  and  the  one  who  remains  in 
school  is  that  he  develops  the  money  making  trait  a  little  earlier.  Some- 
times he  is  one  of  a  class  of  individuals  that  feels  more  keenly  the 
responsibilities  of  life  than  those  who  accept  thoughtlessly,  support 
from  their  parents  and  free  educational  opportunities  provided  by  the 
state. 

If  then  we  woidd  set  up  an  adequate  system  of  voeational  education 
in  our  secondary  schools,  we  must  provide : 

First,  that  separate  schools  be  established,  or  that  separate  and  inde- 
pendent departments  be  established  in  existing  high  schools. 

Second,  that  no  modification  in  the  content  of  the  subjects  essential 
to  the  course  be  made  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  for  entrance  to 
any  higher  institution  of  learning. 

And  if  we  are  to  reach  the  persons  not  now  in  attendance  upon  the 
high  schools  of  the  state : 

First,  we  must  provide  in  our  secondary  schools,  courses  of  instruc- 
tion that  will  appeal  to  them  as  preparing  for  definite  occupations. 

Second,  we  must  eliminate  the  uniform  minimum  standard  of  acquire- 
ment in  the  various  subjects  of  these  courses. 

Third,  we  must  permit  pupils  who  have  not  completed  a  full  elemen- 
tary course  of  instruction  to  enter  upon  the  vocational  courses,  provided 
of  course  that  they  are  competent  to  pursue  the  work  profitably  and 
ultimately  qualify  for  the  occupation  they  are  preparing  to  enter. 

With  these  guiding  principles  in  mind  the  State  Board  of  Education 
sets  up  a  plan  which  requires  that : 

1.  Independent  courses  of  instruction  must  be  set  up  in  each  par- 
ticular occupation  that  is  of  sufficient  importnnce  to  the  local 
community  to  warrant  the  same. 
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2.  Separate  classes  in  all  federal  and  state  aided  subjects  must  be 
maintained  for  the  pupils  of  the  course ;  that  pupils  belonging 
to  different  years  of  the  course  may  be  instructed  in  the  same 
class ;  that  no  class  in  federal  and  state  aided  subjects  shall  at 
any  time  consist  of  more  than  twenty  pupils. 

8.  The  individual  task  rather  than  the  class  method  of  instruction 
shall  prevail  in  all  of  the  subjects  of  the  course. 

4.  No  uniform  minimum  standard  shall  be  required  for  the  com- 

pletion of  any  of  the  subjects,  but  a  certificate  issued  on  a 
blank  fnrnished  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  to  be 
given  each  pupil  completing  this  work.  Said  certificate  is  to 
contain  his  correct  rating  in  percentages  in  all  subjects  of  the 
course. 

5.  Any  person  of  either  sex  over  fourteen  j^ears  of  age  who  may  be 

able  to  profit  by  the  work,  without  regard  to  scholarship  or 
grade  of  school  previouslj^  attended,  is  to  be  admitted  to  the 
courses. 

In  outlining  these  courses  the  board  has  kept  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
individual  has  duties  and  responsibilities  to  perform  in  addition  to  those 
relating  direetlj'  to  his  occupation,  therefore  all  courses  include  instruc- 
tion in  hygiene,  English  and  literature,  citizenship,  the  development  of 
modern  democracy  and  democracies,  the  development  of  the  United 
States,  and  physical  education. 

These  subjects,  together  with  the  English,  science,  mathematics, 
drawing  and  economies  supplemental  to  the  vocational  course,  provide  a 
preparation  for  the  common  social  obligations  that  is  perhaps  superior 
to  that  provided  by- the  usual  high  school  course. 

Citizenship  is  to  be  taught  from  the  standpoint  of  the  relationship 
and  responsibility  of  the  individual  to  society.  As  far  as  possible  the 
case  method  of  instruction  is  to  be  used.  Generalizations  are  to  be 
developed  through  discussions  of  real  problems  of  relationship  between 
individual  and  individual,  and  individual  and  institution. 

In  the  study  of  modern  democracy  and  democracies  it  will  be  the  aim 
to  develop  within  the  pupils  a  spirit  of  personal  democracy  and  to  give 
a  knowledge  of  the  present  day  i^roblems  of  the  modern  democracies 
of  the  world. 

The  subject,  the  development  of  the  United  States,  will  consist  of  a 
study  of  the  present  day  problems  of  our  country  in  the  light  of  their 
development  and  cause,  and  in  the  light  of  the  development  and  cause 
of  similar  problems  in  other  modern  democracies. 
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Courses  in  Agriculture. 

For  some  years  a  number  of  the  liigli  schools  of  tlie  state  liave  pro- 
vided instruction  in  agricultural  subjects. 

In  discussing  this  matter  in  my  Inst  report  I  stated  tlint: 

''It  is  doubtful  if  th,.  school  authorities  of  anv  school  maintaini 

the  work  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  results*  thev  have  oblaine.F 
J  ns  IS  not    however.  sur[nisin.-  since  every  subject  found  in  the 
sciiool  has  luul  to  pass  through  a  period  of  experimeutation  before 
ir,  established  a  satisfactory  content. 

"The  agricultural  courses  in  our  high  schools  have  too  largely 
resolved  theniselves  into  courses  in  science  taught  agriculturally 
Wha  we  need  in  these  schools  are  courses  in  farming  taught  scien- 
tihcally.  The  product  of  the  high  school  course  in  farming  should 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  technically  trained  agriculturist  as 
the  trained  nurse  bears  to  the  physician.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
agriculturist  to  diagnose  and  prescribe;  it  is  the  business  of  the 
farmer  to  administer  his  farm  and  to  nurse  plant  and  animal  life 
Agriculture  is  perhaps  the  only  large  industry  that  thrives  best 
when  administered  by  individual  workers.  On  the  other  hand  the 
ZuT!'T  K  "-'  ^'"^'^^  ^'^^^PPl^nted  the  small  independent  m'anu- 

sinX  e/  YrTT''-  ^V^''''  ^'^'^'  t'^^  individual  has  been 
supplanted  largely  because  the  service  can  probably  be  better 
performed  by  co-operative  action.  On  the  contrary,  farming  on  a 
large  scale  has  almost  uniformlv  proven  a  failure 

"These  considerations  affect  profoundly  the  vocational  situation 
as  It  relates  to  agriculture.  A  young  man  completing  an  industrh 
course  in  a  secondary  school  may,  in  a  short  time,  engage  himself 
as  a  worker  m  the  industry  at  a  living  wage.  No  onfy  this  he  s 
usually  in  line  for  promotion  and  he  may  ultimately  arr  ve  in  h  s 
otTefT''  7  ''•^^'''  Of  ^^P'-^tion  without  having  invested  any  capital 
other  than  brams  and  muscle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  young  man 
who  completes  a  high  school  course  in  agriculture,  if'  he  wS 
make  use  of  his  vocational  training,  must  either  engage  himself 
as  a  hired  man,  a  situation  which  does  not  pay  a  living  waTand 
which  leads  nowhere,  or  he  must  establish  himself  as  an  independent 

hadTn-tb^''r''?%''  ''''  r^""'  ''  *^^«^""^S-  that  he  may  have 
dd  m  the  subject  of  agriculture,  he  can  not  succeed  as  an  inde- 
penden  farmer  unless  he  knows  thoroughly  the  husiness  of  farm^. 
If  he  knows  his,  and  m  addition  thereto  knows  the  art  and  science 
of  farming,  he  can  command  sufficient  capital  to  finance  ^TyvZ 

rentr'lT'"^.,f  "%^f  f  ^^-^^  ^--  '-  -^-h  he  ina^desire 
to  engage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  opportunities  for  young  men  who 
know  the  business  as  well  as  the  art  and  science  of  firmil  c^o 
begging  in  every  agricultural  district  in  the  State  of  California   " 
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"If  the  above  contention  is  true,  then  the  method  which  we 
have  pursued  in  our  high  schools  in  training  for  farming  has,  as 
a  rule,  not  been  the  right  one.  If  the  business  of  farming  is 
absolutely  es.sential  to  success,  then  it  should  have  the  first  consid- 
eration in  the  training  of  our  boys  for  farm  work. 

"There  is  only  one  way  that  you  can  train  the  student  in  the 
business  of  farming  and  that  is  to  have  him,  while  under  instruc- 
tion in  the  high  school,  engage  in  the  business  of  farming.  This 
experience  can  be  secured  only  through  the  project  method  of 
instruction.  If  a  strict  accounting  is  made  of  everything  that 
goes  into  the  project,  as  well  as  of  everything  that  comes  out  of  the 
same,  and  if  this  accounting  is  conducted  on  a  common  sense, 
practical  basis,  then  at  the  end  of  the  school  course  the  youth,  his 
parents,  the  school  authorities  and  the  community  will  know  whether 
or  not  he  can  make  a  commercial  success  of  farming.  If  the  people 
of  the  community',  as  well  as  the  parents,  know  that  he  can  make 
a  commercial  success,  he  will  have  no  trouble  in  securing  the 
financial  assistance  necessary  to  establish  himself  in  his  chosen 
occupation." 

Having  accepted  the  fact  that  the  farmer  must,  first,  be  a  business 
man,  second,  an  artisan  in  his  craft,  and.  third,  a  scientific  worker,  the 
board  set  up  in  its  requirements  a  course  for  high  schools  the  distinctive 
features  of  wliieh  are  as  follows : 

1.  Xot  less  than  three  hours  per  days  of  eat-h  pupil  s  time  must 

be  devoted  to  farm  project  work  and  the  instruction  apper- 
taining thereto,  and  to  farm  mechanics ;  and  not  less  than  three 
hours  per  day  to  supplemental  and  other  academic  work  in 
class  or  in  school.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  if  an  equiva- 
lent minimum  amount  of  time  be  given  each,  the  academic 
and  practical  work  may  be  planned  to  alternate  daily,  weekly, 
or  biweekly. 

2.  Each  pupil  must  conduct  at  least  one  farm  project  during  the 

school  year.  However,  all  pupils  are  not  required  to  pursue 
the  same  kind  of  project  but  the  project  for  each  is  to  be 
selected  upon  the  bases  of  the  pupil's  interest,  his  opportunity, 
and  his  strength. 

3.  The  project  work  nmst  consist  of  the  production  and  marketing 

of  farm,  orchard,  vineyard,  or  garden  crops,  or  of  bees, 
poultry,  stock,  or  other  animals  and  their  products. 

4.  Each  pupil  must  be  rec|uired  to  buy  or  rent  the  necessary  land 

or  animals,  and  purchase  the  neeessarj^  seed,  fertilizers,  and 
feed.  He  may  rent  teams,  or  farm  implements,  and  employ 
labor.  He  must  also  market  his  product,  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  of  the  above  and  other  necessary  transactions, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  time  spent  by  him  on  the 
project,  and  the  value  of  the  same.  When  he  closes  the 
project  he  must  dispose  of  all  of  his  property  and  ecpiipment 
or  have  it  invoiced,  balance  his  accounts,  and  make  a  report 
of  the  same  to  his  teacher. 
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5.  The  tirst  year  of  the  course  in  farm  mechanics  must  include 
farm  drawing;  farm  carpentry;  concrete  and  cement  Avork; 
plumbing;  pipe  fitting;  tinning;  and  the  care  and  repair  of 
farm  l)nildings,  machineiy  and  tools.  The  other  years  must 
include  farm  blacksmithing;  a  study  of  pumps,  niotore,  steam 
and  gas  engines,  automobiles,  electrical  wiring,  and  other 
machines  and  operations  common  to  the  farm. 

fi.  The  supplemental  subjects  of  the  course  consist  of  farm  P]ng'- 
lish:  farm  applications  of  science;  farm  applications  of  math- 
ematics; hygiene  and  sanitation;  the  farm  home,  and  rural 
home  and  connnunity  life;  and  farm  economics.  These  sup- 
plemental sub.jects  are  not  to  be  confused  Avith  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  physics,  zoology,  botany,  or  any  of 
the  other  special  sciences  of  the  high  school.  The  course  in 
farm  applications  of  science  will  draw  upon  all  of  these 
sciences,  and  the  course  in  farm  applications  of  mathematics 
will  draw  upon  all  of  the  mathematical  sul).)ects. 

Courses  in  Trade  and  Industrial  Subjects. 

The  phui  provides  for  full-time  day  courses,  co-oi)erativ(!  part-time 
courses,  part-time  and  other  special  courses. 

Full-Time  Courses:  The  full-time  day  courses  are  characterized  in 
that  they  require  that: 

1.  Not  less  than  three  hours  per  day  of  each  pupil's  time  must 

be  devoted  to  applied,  industrial,  or  trade  work,  and  not  less 
than  three  hours  per  day  to  supplemental  and  other  academic 
Avork;  provided,  that  if  an  equivalent  minimum  amount  of 
time  be  given  to  each,  the  academic  and  the  practical  work  may 
be  planned  to  alternate  daily,  weekly,  or  biweekly;  and  pro- 
vided, further,  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  entire  time  of 
instruction  shall  be  devoted  to  applied  work. 

2.  As  far  as  possible  the  apjilied  work  must  be  conducted  in   a 

manner  similar  to  that  employed  by  the  best  industrial  shops. 

3.  Pupils  pursuing  the  first  year  of  the  course  must  spend  at  least 

one-half  of  the  time  devoted  to  applied  work  on  projects  that 
have  a  marketable  value  and  pupils  pursuing  the  other  years 
of  the  course  must  so  spend  two-thirds  of  such  time. 

4.  The  supplemental  subjects  of  the  course  in  most  cases  consist 

of  industrial  applications  of  mathematics,  industrial  appli- 
cations of  science,  industrial  applications  of  drawing,  indus- 
trial applications  of  English,  and  hygiene  and  sanitation. 
The  subject,  industrial  applications  of  English,  will  deal 
largely  with  industrial  literature,  and  the  industrial  applica- 
tions of  science  and  mathematics  will  deal  only  with  problems 
that  grow  out  of  the  applied  work  of  the  course  or  that  grow 
out  of  the  trade  or  industry.  In  a  similar  manner  the  indus- 
trial application  of  drawing  will  be  confined  to  shop  problems 
in  the  subject. 

Shop  hygiene  and  sanitation  will  deal  primarily  with  per- 
sonal hygiene,  first-aid  to  the  injured,  recreation,  and  shop 
sanitation. 
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Go-operative  Part-Time  Coi(,rses :  These  courses  are  intended  for  per- 
sons who  have  already  apprenticed  themselves  in  skilled  trade  or  indus- 
trial occupations.  They  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  they  require 
that : 

1.  Not  less  than  three  hours  per  day  of  each  pupil's  time  must  be 

devoted  to  supplemental  and  other  academic  work  in  class  or 
school,  and  not  less  than  three  hours  per  day  to  employment 
as  an  apprentice  in  the  trade  or  industry  for  which  he  is  pre- 
paring; provided,  that  if  an  equivalent  amount  of  time  be 
given  to  each,  the  academic  and  the  practical  work  may  be 
planned  to  alternate  daily,  weekly,  or  biweekly. 

2.  The  applied  or  apprenticeship  work  of  the  pupil  must  be  organ- 

ized in  the  best  possible  manner  consistent  with  reasonable 
productive  efficiency,  to  provide  educational  growth,  and 
said  work  must  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  a 
properly  certificated  teacher  who  shall  act  as  co-ordinator  of 
shop  and  school  work. 

3.  Supplemental  applied  work  may  be  given  in  this  course.     The 

academic  and  supplemental  sub.jects  of  instruction  must  be 
similar  in  character  to  those  outlined  for  the  full-time  courses 
mentioned  above. 

4.  The  selection  of  the  material  which  shall  compose  the  content 

of  each  subject  of  the  course,  and  the  methods  of  presentation 
must  be  governed  by  the  vocational  needs  and  the  capacities 
of  the  pupils. 

Part-Time  Courses:  Part-time  courses  are  designed  to  offer  opportu- 
nities for  persons  engaged  in  skilled  trades  and  industries  to  secure 
during  their  ivorJcing  Jiotcrs  instruction  in  subjects  supplemental  to  their 
daily  employment. 

These  courses  dift'er  from  the  co-operative  courses  in  that  supervision 
of  the  practical  experience  of  the  students  is  not  required. 

They  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that : 

1.  They  must  be  maintained  between  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  and  must 

provide  for  not  less  than  144  hours  of  classroom  instruction 
per  annum. 

2.  Instruction  may  be  given  only  in  such  subjects  as  will  increase 

skill  or  knowledge  in  the  occupation  in  which  the  worker  is 
engaged  as  his  daily  employment,  or  as  will  lead  to  promotion 
or  advancement  in  that  work. 

"While  supplemental  applied  work  in  trades  and  industries 
may  be  given,  the  subjects  of  instruction  will  for  the  most 
part  consist  of  trade  and  industrial  applications  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  drawing,  and  English,  or  hygiene  and  sani- 
tation. The  content  of  these  subjects  must  be  similar  to  that 
set  forth  above  for  full-time  courses. 
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Other  Special  Courses:  These  courses  differ  from  the  part-time  courses 
mentioned  above  only  in  that  the.y  may  be  maintained  outside  of  the 
reguhir  working  hours  of  the  pupils. 

Home  Economics  Courses. 

The  plan  provides  for  full-time  and  part-time  courses  in  this  subject. 

Fiill-Time  Courses:  Full-time  day  courses  in  home  economics  are 
intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  who  contemplate  entering  upon 
the  occupation  of  home-making.  They  are  characterized  in  that  they 
require  that : 

1.  Not  less  than  three  hours  per  day  of  each  pupil's  time  must  be 

devoted  to  applied  work  at  school  in  household  occupations, 
and  not  less  than  three  hours  per  day  to  academic  work  at 
school ;  provided,  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  entire  time  of 
instruction  shall  be  devoted  to  applied  work. 

2.  Among  other  things,  the  courses  must  provide  for  applied  work 

in  home  food  preparation,  preservation,  and  service;  home 
sewing,  including  the  construction  and  repair  of  clothing, 
linens,  and  other  articles;  millinery  for  women  and  children; 
home  laundering;  home  gardening;  home  nursing;  home 
invalid  cooking;  and  housekeeping. 

3.  The  supplemental  subjects  of  the  courses  must  include  the  study 

of  fabrics ;  textile,  dress,  and  millinery  designing ;  house 
planning ;  interior  and  furniture  designing ;  interior  decoration 
and  furnishing;  hygiene  and  sanitation;  household  science; 
dietetics ;  home  economy  and  accounting ;  citizenship ;  house- 
hold English;  home  reading,  and  physical  education. 

Part-Time  Courses:  These  courses  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of 
persons  already  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  home  making.  They  are 
characterized  by  the  following  regulations: 

1.  They  must  be  maintained  between  the  hours  of  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 

and  they  must  provide  for  not  less  tlian  144  hours  of  classroom 
instruction  per  annum. 

2.  Any  of  the  following  subjects  may  be  taught :  food  preparation, 

preservation  and  service ;  home  sewing,  including  the  making 
and  repairing  of  clothes,  linens  and  other  articles;  millinery 
for  women  and  children;  home  laundering;  home  gardening; 
home  nursing ;  home  invalid  cooking ;  housekeeping ;  the  study 
of  fabrics;  textile,  dress  and  millinery  designing;  house  plan- 
ning ;  interior  and  furniture  designing ;  interior  decoration 
and  furnishing ;  hygiene  and  sanitation ;  household  science : 
dietetics ;  home  economy  and  accounting. 
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Part-Time  General  Continuation  Classes  in  Civic  and  Vocational  Subjects. 

These  classes  are  intended  for  employed  persons  of  high  school  age 
who  are  not  engaged  in  skilled  occupations.  They  must  provide  for  not 
less  than  144  hours  of  classroom  instruction  per  annum. 

They  are  characterized  by  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Not  less  than  one-half  of  the  class  time  must  be  devoted  to 

instruction  in  applied  trade,  home  economics,  industrial,  com- 
mercial or  other  vocational  subjects. 

The  remainder  of  the  class  time  must  be  devoted  to  such 
drawing,  mathematics,  science  and  English  as  are  demanded 
by  the  applied  work  and  the  occupation  to  which  it  leads,  or  to 
instruction  in  hygiene  and  sanitation,  morals  and  manners, 
and  the  essential  facts  of  good  citizenship  as  applied  to 
everyday  life. 

2.  Under  no  condition  must  these  classes  attempt  to  duplicate  the 

content  of  the  subjects  or  the  usual  methods  of  instruction 
of  the  elementary  school. 

Where  the  daily  employment  of  a  pupil  brings  him  into 
contact  with  an  occupation  that  offers  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion, all  of  his  applied  and  most  of  his  academic  work  must 
be  planned  to  supplement  the  experience  gained  in  such  con- 
tact. The  content  of  the  supplemental  subjects  is  similar  to 
that  set  forth  above  for  full-time  day  courses  in  trade  and 
industrial  subjects  or  in  home  economics. 

All  subjects  of  instruction  are  to  be  adjusted  to  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  the  pupils. 

CALIFORNIA  PLAN  FOR  WAR-EMERGENCY  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION. 

The  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Education  having  been  charged  by 
the  Federal  Government  with  the  responsibility  of  promoting  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  classes  in  technical,  trade,  and  industrial 
subjects  for  men  preparing  for  army  and  navy  service,  and  for  war 
industries,  found  that  his  other  official  duties  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  give  the  necessary  time  to  pi'operly  promote,  plan,  and  supervise 
this  work. 

Bulletin  No.  23  Amended. 
Knowing  that  the  funds  then  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  would  not  warrant  the  appointment  of  a  state  director, 
as  recommended  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  your 
commissioner  recommended  that  a  war  emergency  amendment  be 
made  to  Bulletin  No.  23.  The  main  purpose  of  this  amendment  was  to 
encourage  the  cities  of  the  state  to  provide  local  directors  for  the  work. 
The  plan  contemplated  the  reimbursement  of  local  school  authorities 
to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the  amount  expended  for  instruction  in 
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classes  organized  and  maintained  for  war  vocational  work,  provided  that 
said  local  authorities  employed  directors  for  these  war  emergency 
classes.  The  contemplated  reimbursements  were  further  conditioned 
upon  the  Avork  being  conducted  under  certain  specific  regulations  set 
forth  in  the  amendment. 

On  January  8,  1918,  tlie  State  Board  of  Education  adopted  this 
amendment  and  it  was  prqmi)tly  approved  by  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education. 

Since  the  administrative  oiificcrs  of  the  city  departments  of  education 
were  already  engrossed  in  other  war  service  work  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  was  difficult  for  them  to  give  the  necessary  time  to  a  study  of  this 
problem,  and  since  the  financial  burden  growing  out  of  the  maintenance 
of  these  classes  was  heavier  than  the  resources  of  the  local  communities 
could  bear,  the  plan  contemplated  in  the  amendment  did  not  bring  about 
the  innnediate  results  desired. 

State  Board  of  Control  and  Controller  Provide  Funds  for  Director  of 
Vocational  War  Work. 

At  the  same  meeting  at  which  your  honorable  body  adopted  the  above 
amendment,  the  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Education  requested  that 
an  investigation  be  made  of  the  conditions  existing  in  his  department 
to  the  end  that  he  might  be  relieved  of  some  of  the  responsibilities 
attached  thereto  and  be  given  the  professional  assistance  necessary  for 
handling  promptly  and  efficiently  the  war  emergency  problems. 

A  committee  appointed  by  you  made  the  investigation  and  reported 
on  the  condition  of  the  department  at  the  February  meeting  of  the 
board.  This  committee  recommended  that  the  Commissioner  of  Voca- 
tional Education  be  relieved  of  the  administration  of  the  Department 
of  Special  Certification.  It  is  further  recounuendcd  that  the  State 
Board  of  Cimtrol  and  the  Controller  be  appealed  to  for  financial  aid  in 
order  that  a  state  director  of  vocational  war  work  might  be  employed. 
After  a  hearing,  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Controller  granted  the 
request  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  additional  funds  to  conduct 
Ihe  vocational  war  work  of  the  department;  thereupon  the  board  imme- 
diately appointed  a  director  who  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office  on 
the  18th  of  March. 

After  making  an  intensive  study  of  the  subject  through  the  litera- 
ture provided  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  this 
director  personally  placed  the  problem  of  emergency  training  for  army, 
navy,  and  government  industrial  service  in  trades  and  industries  before 
the  various  city  school  officials,  army  officers,  and  manufacturers  and 
workmen  engaged  on  contract  work  for  the  government. 
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War  Emergency  Amendment  to  Bulletin  No.  23  Re-amended. 
The  placing  of  a  state  director  in  the  field  removed  the  immediate 
necessity  for  the  appointment  of  local  directors.  Your  Commissioner 
of  Vocational  Education  therefore  recommended  that  the  war  emer- 
gency amendment  to  Bulletin  No.  23  be  further  amended  by  striking 
out  the  provision  that 'the  districts  should  provide  for  local  directors 
of  war  emergency  vocational  training.  The  state  board  adopted  this 
amendment  and  it  was  promptly  approved  by  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education. 

The  new  amendment  provided  for  the  reimbursement  of  local  high 
school  districts  that  maintained  classes  for  the  instruction  of  persons 
m  shipbuilding  occupations,  in  oxy-acetylene  welding,  in  automobile 
mechanics,  and  in  radio  buzzer  operations,  in  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  sum  paid  by  said  high  school  districts  for  instruction,  pro- 
vided that  such  reimbursement  should  not  exceed  $1.25  for  each 
teacher-hour  of  instruction  so  maintained. 

This  amendment  went  into  effect  on  April  5,  consequently  all  classes 
maintained  between  this  date  and  June  30  were  administered  under  its 
provisions.  With  one  or  two  notable  exceptions  where  it  was  necessary 
for  local  communities  to  pay  more  than  $2.50  per  hour  for  its  instructors, 
the  Federal  and  State  Vocational  Education  funds  provided  under  this 
amendment  met  one-half  of  the  expense  of  instruction.  The  local 
communities  provided  the  other  half  and  in  addition  thereto  all  expenses 
for  housing  apparatus,  equipment,  janitor  service,  etc. 

A  survey  of  the  situation  revealed  the  fact  that  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  trade  and  industrial  education  during  the  school  year  1918-19 
would  exhaust  all  of  the  funds  available  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Vocational  Education  Acts,  and  that  the  continued 
support  of  war  emergency  vocational  classes  out  of  this  fund  during 
the  present  year,  would  cripple  the  development  of  the  regular  voca- 
tional work  in  the  schools  of  the  state. 

It  was  recognized,  that  while  the  regular  vocational  work  main- 
tained in  the  schools  was  not  preparing  persons  for  immediate  service 
in  the  army  and  navy  and  in  war  industries,  it  was  preparing  the  youth 
for  ultimate  service  should  the  war  continue  until  they  were  sufficiently 
mature  and  well  enough  trained  to  enter  upon  their  chosen  occupations. 

All  War  Emergency  Vocational  Classes  Now  Financed  by  State. 

"With  these  facts  before  it  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  its  June 
meeting  again  conferred  with  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Controller 
and  requested  further  aid  for  the  war  emergency  vocational  education 
program.  After  taking  the  matter  under  advisement  these  officers 
agreed  to  finance  the  entire  war  emergency  vocational  education  pro- 
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gram  froiu  tlioir  ciucrgeiicy  funds  until  siuth  lime  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment might  see  fit  to  take  over  the  work. 

The  State  Board  of  Control  and  the  Controller  are  therefore  at  the 
present  time  financing  the  office  of  the  Director  for  Vocational  War 
Work  and  partially  financing  the  classes  maintained  by  local  school 
authorities  for  the  training  of  men  for  technical,  trade,  and  industrial 
pursuits  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  in  government  industries. 

Tlie  Department  of  Vocational  Education  of  the  state  is  administering 
thes(>  courses  under  the  provisions  of  Bulletin  No.  23-W.  This  docu- 
ment provides  state  aid  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the  amount  expended 
by  the  local  communities  for  teaching  service. 

Extracts  From  Bulletin  No.  23-W,  War  Emergency  Vocational  Education. 

In  a  general  statement  in  this  bulletin  I  made  the  -following  com- 
ment: 

"Our  Army  needs  thousands  of  mechanics  and  technicians,  and 
as  it  grows  larger  and  larg(M",  more  and  more  men  with  such 
training  and  experience  Avill  be  required.  Just  as  the  number  of 
available  officers  and  the  amount  and  character  of  equipment,  and 
the  food  supply  limit  our  Army,  so  the  number  of  available 
mechanics  and  technicians  limit  its  size  and  its  fighting  efficiency. 

"Our  great  shipbuilding  plants  need  assistance  in  transforming 
unskilled  laborers  into  skilled  workmen. 

"All  over  this  country,  the  public  schools  are  responding  to  the 
needs  of  the  Army  and  war  industries  by  providing  training  for 
the  men.  Many  California  communities  have  already  rendered 
valuable  service  to  the  Government  by  training  men  in  radio  buzzer, 
shipbuilding,  and  other  war  occupations. 

"Is  your  school  equipped  to  render  such  service?  Are  you  doing 
your  part?  If  not.  and  if  properly  situated,  you  now  have  that 
oi)portunity.     The  State  of  California  stands  ready  to  aid  you. 

"Through  the  patriotic  co-operation  of  the  State  Board  of 
('ontrol  and  the  State  Controller,  the  State  Board  of  Education  is 
authorized  to  share  with  you  equally  in  meeting  the  cost  of  instruc- 
tion provided  for  these  men. 

"Certain  schools  in  this  state  have  already  enrolled  more  than 
200  men  in  shipfitting  and  riveting  classes,  and  they  are  constantly 
increasing  this  enrollment. 

"In  starting  this  work,  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
sends  a  representative  into  the  shipyards  and  he,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  management,  selects  the  best  trained  men  to  act  as  instructoi-s. 
A  school  near  the  yards,  properly  equipped  for  instruction  in  the 
drawing,  science,  and  mathematics,  supplemental  to  shipbuilding 
occupations,  is  chosen  for  the  work.  After  the  men  receive  some 
instruction  at  the  school,  they  are  taken  into  the  yards  and  in  some 
instances  onto  a  ship,  where  they  are  given  practical  work  and 
instruction  in  the  various  shipbuilding  occupations.  The  riveting 
classes  are  taught  through  actual  experience  on  the  job.     In  one 
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case,  where  all  schools  Avere  too  remote  from  the  plant,  rooms  and 
equipment  were  provided  within  the  shipyard. 

"Classes  are  held  from  5  to  7  o'clock  each  evening. 

"For  some  mouths  a  number  of  evening  schools  of  the  state  have 
been  training  conscripted  men  in  radio-buzzer  work.  While  we  have 
not  fully  met  our  opportunity  in  this  matter,  it  is  hoped  that  a 
greater  response  will  be  made  at  this  time.  The  Government  is 
urging  the  establishment  of  many  more  classes  in  radio  and  buzzer 
work,  and  a  large  increase  in  enrollment. 

' '  There  are  a  number  of  manufacturing  plants  in  this  state  doing 
other  government  work.  They  need  more  skilled  men  to  speed  up 
the  war  program.  The  high  schools  in  such  districts  should  estab- 
lish special  day  or  evening  classes  for  the  training  of  these  men, 
either  in  school  laboratorie,s  or  in  industrial  plants.  Both  labor 
and  capital  stand  ready  to  co-operate  with  you.  Take  the  matter 
up  with  these  parties  and  request  their  assistance  in  establishing 
the  work." 

I  quote  further  from  this  bulletin: 

"The  occupational  training  for  wliich  state  aid  may  be  received 
under  this  regulation,  falls  into  two  classes:  The  first  of  these 
includes  training  for  service  in  industrial  and  trade  establishments 
that  are  doing  government  work ;  the  second  includes  training  in 
technical  trade  and  industrial  occupations  for  men  in  service,  or 
for  men  who  have  enlisted  or  who  anticipate  enlisting  in  the  Army 
or  Navy,  or  for  men  who  are  subject  to  draft. 

"Based  upon  the  relative  number  of  men  needed,  the  order  of 
importance  of  the  various  shipbuilding  occupations,  is  as  follows: 

"Steel  Ships:  Eiveters;  shipbuilders;  mold  loftsmen;  marine 
molders;  coppersmiths;  pattern-makers;  machinists;  blacksmiths; 
boiler-makers ;  machine  operators ;  bench  and  floor  hands ;  steam  and 
pipe  fitters ;  electrical  workers ;  and  sheet-metal  workers. 

"Wooden  ships:  Calkers;  ship  carpenters;  shipwrights;  and  rig- 
gers. 

"Based  upon  the  relative  number  of  men  needed,  the  order  of 
importance  of  the  various  Army  occupations,  is  as  follows : 

' '  Radio-buzzer  operators ;  automobile  and  truck  operators ;  gas 
engine,  motor  truck  and  motorcycle  repairmen;  linemen;  telephone 
repairmen;  electricians;  cable  splicers;  pipe  fitters;  oxj^-aeetylene 
welders ;  aeroplane  mechanics,  including  engine  repairmen ;  wood- 
workers; riggers;  and  sheet-metal  workers. 

"Should  a  future  demand  arise  for  trained  men  in  any  other 
war  industries,  not  mentioned  above,  classes  should  be  provided  for 
the  same. 

"Local  authorities  should  consult  with  the  Director  of  Vocational 
War  Training  before  deciding  to  establish  classes  in  any  of  the 
above  subjects." 

The  above  should  give  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  war  emergency 
vocational  training  fostered  and  administered  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  supported  by  the  State  Board  of  Control  and  the  Con- 
troller from  the  Emergency  Funds  placed  at  their  disposal. 
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Training  for  War  Service  a  Federal  Function. 

While  most  people  feel  that  training  for  war  service  is  a  federal  and 
not  a  state  and  local  function  and  responsibility,  they  also  realize  that 
the  many  duties  and  responsi])ilities  thrust  upon  the  nation  by  the  war 
make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  Federal  Governmcut  to  mobi- 
lize immediately  all  of  the  dii'ect  as  well  as  all  ol'  llie  indirect  forces 
that  must  be  marsluilled  if  we  are  to  wiu  the  war. 

Tht?  local  and  tbe  state  departments  of  education  as  well  as  the  State 
Board  of  Control  and  tlie  ( "onli-oller  have,  therefore,  cheerfully  met 
the  situation  in  this  state  and  are  exerting  every  effort  to  prepare  the 
people  for  the  new  duties  and  the  new  responsibilities  thrust  upon  them 
by  the  demands  of  the  war.  They  have  assumed  responsibility  in  this 
only  until  the  Federal  Government  takes  over  the  work. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  California  authorities  to  retire  from  the  field 
whenever  and  wherever  the  federal  authorities  provide  for  such  training. 
In  fact,  at  this  time  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  established 
in  certain  of  the  shipyards  of  the  state  courses  of  instruction  that  have 
supplanted  similar  courses  maintained  liy  llie  State  of  C^difoi-nia  and 
by  local  districts  since  early  in  April. 

REPORT  ON  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  UNDER  THE  FED- 
ERAL AND  STATE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACTS. 

As  stated  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the  State  Board  of  Education  has 
set  up  three  centers  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects. 
In  co-operation  with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  University  of 
California  has  set  up  classes  for  the  training  of  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  directors  of  agricultural  subjects  at  the  University  Farm  at  Davis 
and  evening  classes  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial 
subjects  at  Oakland.  Co-operating  in  like  manner  the  Tjos  Angeles 
State  Normal  School  has  set  up  evening  classes  for  the  training  of  trade 
and  industrial  teachers  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

An  investigation  of  the  situation  made  last  December  revealed  the 
fact  that  there  was  already  a  shortage  of  teachers  of  agricultural  sub- 
jects. In  fact,  si.x  high  schools  of  the  state  that  desired  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Federal  and  State  Vocational  Education  Acts  found  it  impos- 
sible to  do  so  because  of  their  inability  to  secure  the  necessary  teachers. 

At  a  conference  held  at  the  University  of  California,  Dean  Hunt 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  stated  that  in  1916  the  college  had 
an  enrollment  of  eighty-nine  .students  in  courses  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion. At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester  1917,  this  number  had 
dwindled  to  thirty-six  and  by  December  it  was  reduced  to  less  than 
thirty.     Only  two  students  majored   in   agricultural   education  at  the 
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University  of  California  last  j^ear  and  one  of  these  was  preparing  for  the 
work  of  a  farm  adviser. 

Earlier  in  the  fall,  Mr.  Lillard,  our  Supervisor  of  Agricultural 
Instruction,  tried  to  secure  teachers  from  the  surrounding  states  but 
without  success.  He  was  informed  by  school  authorities  in  these  states 
that  they  also  were  faced  with  a  shortage  of  teachers  in  this  line. 

Praetiealh^  all  of  the  graduates  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  have  had 
some  military  training  and  most  of  the  younger  men  not  subject  to  the 
draft  either  joined  the  officers  training  camps  or  enlisted  in  the  com- 
missary department  of  the  arm3^  We  were,  therefore,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1918  facing  a  serious  shortage  of  teachers  of  agricultural 
subjects  and  it  appeared  that  unless  a  supply  could  be  provided,  further 
development  in  vocational  agriculture  under  the  Federal  and  State  Acts 
would  be  impossible. 


STATISTICAL   TABLE    I. 

Relating    to    Teacher-Training    Under    the    Federal    and    State    Vocational    Acts,    for 
Year    Endinq    June   30.    1918. 


University  of  California,  Davis  Parin_-,  Agriculture 

Uiiivers.ity  of  California,  Oakland i  Trades  and  Industries 

State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles i  Trades  and  Industries 

Stats  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles Home    Economies 

state  Normal  School,  Chieo    •  Home  Economics 

State  Normal  School,  Fresno    Home   Economics 

State  Normal  School,  Santa  Barbara Home   Economies 

State  Normal  School,  San    Diego Home    Economics- 


47 
44 
61 
3 
1 
6 
7 
1 


$2,534  89 
1,362  62 
1,738  87 
388  95 
150  00 
636  00 
rH  00 
138  75 


52,584  89 
3,101  49 


2,087  70 


Totals ' j    170        65  |  87,724  08  i  $7,724  08 

Supervision  of  teacher  training  in  Honui 
Economies   ; . I 1,032  65 


Grand   total. 


$8,756  73 


Classes  for  Training  of  Agricultural  Teachers:  Finding  that  we  could 
not  count  upon  securing  many  if  any  students  for  these  classes  from 
the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  country,  we  turned  our  attention  to  the 
farms  and  to  the  high  schools  of  the  state.  By  a  systematic  campaign 
of  advertising  we  succeeded  in  bringing  to  these  classes  fifteen  educated 
farmers  who  had  been  applying  the  principles  of  science  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  farms,  and  by  circular  letter,  personal  correspondence, 
and  interview,  we  succeeded  in  bringing  seventy  high  school  teachers 
who  had  had  some  farm  experience  into  the  twelve  weeks  summer  course. 
Thus  we  secured  for  the  classes  an  enrollment  of  eighty-five  students, 
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some  of  whom  were  in  attendance  from  April  1st  until  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  work  was  arranged  in  short  unit  courses  so  that  the  student  had 
an  opportunity  to  pui-sue  the  studies  he  needed  regardless  of  the  date 
at  which  lie  entered  the  school. 

Thus  we  were  able  to  supply  not  only  all  of  the  schools  that  contem- 
plated maintaining-  federal  and  state  aided  vocational  courses  in  agri- 
culture with  teachers,  but  we  were  also  able  to  supply  men  for  the 
agricultural  club  work  of  the  university  and  for  other  agricultural 
instruction  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state.  A  number  of  the  men 
trained  in  these  classes  secured  positions  in  other  states;  some  of  them 
as  directors  of  the  work. 

Classes  for  Trade  and  Industrial  Teachers :  The  classes  maintained  by 
the  university  for  the  training  of  trade  and  industrial  teachers  were 
opened  early  in  March  with  an  attendance  which  reached  forty-four 
persons  before  the  .end  of  the  school  year.  In  this  group  there  were 
carpenters,  machinists,  electrical  workers,  pattern  workers,  printers, 
milliners,  and  dressmakers. 

The  Los  Angeles  classes  were  opened  about  the  same  time  and  the 
enrollment  reached  sixty-one  before  the  end  of  the  school  term.  The 
distribution  by  trades  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  Oakland  classes. 

So  great  was  the  shortage  of  teachers  in  trade  and  industrial  subjects 
in  the  state  that  it  became  necessary  to  certificate  men  and  women  from 
these  classes  almost  immediately  after  they  were  opened.  By  the  opening 
of  the  present  school  year  most  of  the  persons  who  had  attended  the 
classes  had  been  certified  and  were  elected  to  responsible  positions. 
^  Experienced  Home  Makers  as  Teachers  of  Home  Economics :  Partially 
because  of  misunderstanding  and  partially  because  the  plan  was  adopted 
too  late  to  permit  the  normal  schools  to  advertise  properly,  the  enroll- 
ment of  persons  of  this  type  in  the  various  normal  schools  of  the  state 
war,  small ;  the  total  being  l)ut  eighteen. 

Since  Miss  Murchie,  the  supervisor  for  teacher-training  in  home 
economics,  has  taken  up  the  work  of  recruiting  students  for  these  classes, 
there  is  good  prospect  for  a  large  enrollment  the  coming  year. 

As  stated  elsewhere  the  Los  Angeles  classes  were  opened  February 

I,  1918,  the  university  classes  for  trade  and  industrial  subjects  February 

II,  1918,  and  the  classes  for  agriculture  April  1,  1918. 

The  plan  of  operation  for  these  classes  is  set  forth  in  some  detail  on 
pages  171  to  178.  inclusive,  of  this  report.  Other  facts  relating  to  them 
are  set  forth  in  Statistical  Tal)1e  T.  i)age  18'2. 
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REPORT  OF,  AND  PROSPECT  FOR,  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  AIDED 
CLASSES  IN  VOCATIONAL  SUBJECTS. 

Vocational  Agricultural  Classes. 

Statistical  Table  II,  page  184,  contains  the  reports  of  the  ten  high 
schools  of  the  state  that  maintained,  during  the  last  year,  approved 
courses  in  agricultural  subjects  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
and  fState  Acts.  Classes  were  in  operation  for  the  full  year  period  in 
but  three  of  these  schools.  In  the  others  classes  were  maintained  only 
for  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

The  State  Act  did  not  go  into  effect  until  the  (ii'st  of  August,  and  while 
the  State  and  Federal  Boards  were  prompt  in  establishing  the  general 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  classes,  these  regulations  did  not 
reach  the  local  authorities  in  time  for  them  to  digest  and  put  them  into 
operation.  A  part  of  the  delay  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  course 
outlined  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  was  radically  different  from 
the  agricultural  courses  heretofore  maintained  in  the  state. 


STATISTICAL   TABLE    II. 
Federal   and   State   Aided   Classes   In   Agriculture  for  the  Year  1917-18. 


Location  and  school 


Fvill-tlme, 

part-time 

1)1-  special 

class 


Number 

of 
classes 


Date 
classes 
opened 


Date 
classes 
closed 


Sixty- 
minute 
hours 
of 
instmc- 
tion 
per 
week 


Knroll- 
nient 


Amount 
of  fed- 
eral and 
state  aid 


Ontario— Chaffey  Union   High Full-tiirie 

Clevis   Union   High . Full-time 

■Presno  High  Full-time 

Holtville   Union    High Full-time 

I.os  Angeles — 

Gardena   High   Full-time 

Jefferson    High   Full-time 

Pomona    !  Full-time 

Pasadena    High    I  Full-time 


Rossville   Union    High_ 
Visalia  High  


Totals 


Full-time 
Full-time 


Oct.  1 
Feb.  1 
April  1 
Sept.  17 

Feb.  4 
Feb.  4 
Feb.  11 
Feb.  11 

Sept.  4 
Feb.     4 


June  13 
June  21 
June  21 
May  31 

June  21 
June  21 
June  28 
June  14 
June  19 
June  H 


172 


§1,000  00 
£00  00 
450  00 
950  00 

410  00 
433  33 
400  00 

500  00 
900  00 
450  00 


$5,993  33 


Since  the  California  plan  contemplates  the  training  of  farm  boys 
and  farm  girls  for  farm  service  and  does  not  contemplate  preparation 
for  higher  institutions  of  learning,  a  large  number  of  the  students 
who  should  be  in  these  classes  are  at  the  present  time  not  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  schools  but  are  working  on  the  farms  of  their  parents 
or  their  neighbors.  To  locate  these  persons  and  convince  them  and 
their  parents  that  they  should  return  to  school  requires  both  effort 
and  time. 

The  great  shortage  of  farm  help  made  it  still  more  difficult  to  recruit 
students  from  this  source.     Some  of  the  prospective  pupils  could  not 
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be  spared  by  their  parents;  others  were  reeeiviiig  three  or  four  cloUars 
per  day  and  keep  a.s  farm  laborers,  and  were,  therefore,  uot  willing 
to  return  to  school. 

In  February  thirteen  schools  were  ready  to  open  classes  but  six  of 
these  could  not  find  teachers  with  the  necessary  training'  and  experience 
to  handle  the  work. 

Prospect  for  Next  Year-.  During  lh(>  past  year  this  department  lias 
eonducted  a  systematic  ethieatioiial  eami)aign  on  the  value  and  need  oT 
a  state-wide  system  of  vocational  (idncation  in  agriculture.  At  tlie 
same  time  it  has  found  and  trained  a  corps  of  teachers  to  iiandle  the 
(;hisses  established  by  local  communities. 

At  the  present  time  twenty-seven  high  schools  in  the  state  have  applied 
for  authority  to  establish  classes  and  these  applications  have  been 
approved.  Due  to  the  tremendous  pressure  for  farm  labor  some  of 
these  schools  may  find  it  impossible  to  recriiit  enough  students  to  justify 
them  in  maintaining  the  courses;  however,  most  of  them  will  be  able 
to  qualify  during  the  present  school  year. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  plan  of  organization  for  agi'ieultural  classes 
is  set  foi'th  on  |)age  172  of  this  report. 

Trade,  Home  Economics  and  Industrial  Classes. 
FULL-TIME  DAY  CLASSES. 

Statistical  Table  III,  page  186,  contains  the  reports  of  the  high  and 
intermediate  schools  of  the  state  that  maintained  during  the  last  year 
approved  courses  in  these  subjects. 

Trades  and  Industries:  The  city  high  school  authorities  also  found 
difficulty  in  reorganizing  the  curriculums  of  their  schools  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  California  plan  for  trade  and  industrial  subjects 
in  time  to  start  the  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

However,  the  Fresno  High  School,  the  Oakland  Vocational  Iligli 
Scliool,  th{!  Stockton  Pre-Vocational  School,  and  the  Tamalpais  High 
School  succeeded  in  organizing  their  courses  in  sucli  manner  as  to  qualify 
for  the  full  .school  year. 

The  eight  Los  Angeles  schools  mentioned  in  the  report  did  not  got 
started  until  February.  Of  the  total  enrollment  of  756  pupils  in  full- 
time  day  classes,  125  were  girls  and  631  were  boys.  Ten  of  the  girls  were 
enrolled  in  a  course  in  restaurant  cooking  and  serving,  81  in  a  course  in 
trade  dressmaking,  and  34  in  a  cour.se  in  trade  millinery. 

Home  Economies:  The  Jefferson  High  School  of  Los  Angeles  was  the 
only  institution  that  maintained  a  full-time  day  class  in  home  economics. 

Prospects  for  Next  Year:  The  Technical  High  School  of  Oakland  lias 
organized  a  di.stinct  vocational  department  which  is  now  in  operation. 
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At  this  time,  October  1,  the  enrollment  in  this  department  has  reachcrl 
125  with  a  prospect  for  a  large  increase  during  the  year. 

The  San  Mateo  Union  High  School  has  established  a  full-time  day 
course  in  machine  shop. 

The  San  Jose  High  School  has  established  and  is  at  present  main- 
taining vocational  courses  in  two  or  three  distinct  trades. 


STATISTICAL  TABLE    III. 

Federal  and   State  Aided   Classes  in  Trades,   Industries  and   Home   Economics  for  the 

Year   1917-18. 


Location  and  high 

or  intermediate 

soliool 


Name  of  vocation 


Fresno    

Fresno    

Los  Angeles — 
Hollywood    -— 

Hollywood    

Jefferson    

Jefferson    

Lincoln    

Lincoln    

Lincoln    

Lincoln    

Lincoln    

Lincoln    

Lincoln    

Lincoln    

Lincoln    

Manual  Arts 

Manual  Arts 

Manual  Arts 

Manual  Arts 

Polytechnic    

San   Pedro   

San    Pedro    

Boyle   Heights    __ 
Fourteenth  St.   ._ 
Oakland — 

Vocational    

Vocational    

Vocational    

Vocational    

Vocational    

Vocational    

Vocational    

Vocational    

Vocational    

Sacramento    

*^acraniento    

San   Jose   

Sausalito — 

Tamalpias    

Tamalpias     

Tarnalpais    

Stockton    


Machine  Shop. 
Auto  Rcpair--- 


Totals 


Navigation 

Oil  Operation 

Auto  Repair 

Home  Economics 

Sheet  Metal 

Electrical 

Pattern  Making- 
Dress  Making 

Printing 

Auto  Mechanics -- 
Auto  Mechanics  _- 
Home  Economies 
Home  Economics 

Machine  Shop 

Printing 

Home  Economics 
Home  Economics 

Electrical 

Machine  Shop 

Machine  Drafting 
Rest'rant  Cook'g 
Rest'rant  Cook'g 

Machine  Shop 

Auto  Repair 

Electrical 

Carpentry 

Printing 

Dress  Making 

Millinery 

Home  Economics 
Home  Economics 
Home  Economies 
Home  Economics 
Home  Economics 

Machine  Shop 

Carpentry 

Electrical 

Carpentry 


Full-time, 

part-time 

or  special 

class 


Pull-time 
Full-time 

Pull-time 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Full-tims 

Part-time 

Part-time 

Part-time 

Part-time 

Part-time 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Part-time 

Pull-time 

Fxill-time 

Pull-time 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Pull-time 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Part-time 

Part-time 

Part-time 

Part-time 

Full-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 
Pull-time 


J">ate 

classes 
opened 


Sept.  28 
Feb.  15 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


July  30 
July  30 
July  30 
July  30 
July  30 
July  30 
July  30 
July  30 
Jan.  7 
Nov.  4 
Nov.  4 
Feb.  S 

Aug.  14 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  14 
Feb.     1 


Date 
cla  sses 
closed 


June  21 
June  21 

June  21 
June  21 
June  21 
June  21 
June  21 
June  21 . 
June  21 
June  21 
June  21 
June  21 
June  21 
June  21 
June  21 
June  21 
June  21 
June  21 
June  21 
June  21 
June  21 
June  21 
June  21 
June  21 

May  31 
May  31 
May  81 
May  31 
May  31 
May  31 
May  31 
May  31 
May  31 
June  7 
June  7 
June  28 

May  31 
May  31 
May  31 
June  21 


ill 


30 
30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

SO 

30 

30 

15 

6 

5 

6 

4 

30 

30 

6 

4 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
4-6 
4-6 


30 
30 
30 
30 


Amount 
of  fed- 
eral and 
state  aid 


61 

33 

14 

69 

34 

118 

150 

27 

21 

193 

10 
7 
12 


$300  00 
1.50  00 

150  00 
150  00 
900  00 
300  00 
300  00 
500  00 

150  oa 

300  00 

110  00 

60  00 

50  00 

60  00 

40  00 

300  00 

150  00 

60  00 

40  00 

225  CO 

225  00 

225  00 

150  00 

600  00 

1,837  50 

1,225  00 

1,472  50 

412  50 

485  00 

1..335  00 

390  OO 

«K)  00 

300  00 

90  72 

60  48 

381  85 

338  00 
338  00 
338  00 
2S3  00 

$15,412  88 
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The  Santa  Barbara  High  School  is  planning  to  organize  such  classes. 

The  San  Diego  High  School  is  establishing  classes  in  several  of  the 
trades. 

In  addition  to  this  a  number  of  high  schools  contemplate  starting 
Ihe  work  during  the  year. 

The  number  of  classes  la  the  Los  Angeles  high  schools  has  greatly 
increasiMl  as  has  also  their  enrollment. 

TIkmv  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  work  among  the  youtli  who  are 

(MittM-ing  our  high  schools,   l)ut  the  large  wjiges  paid  to  persons  witii 

some  ability  in  skilled  occupations  is  causing  their  withdrawal  before 

,  completing  the  full  course.     Notwithstanding  the  desire  upon  the  part 

I  of  pupils  to  enter  upon  industrial  employment,  the  enrollment  in  these 

cla.s.ses  is  constantly  increasing. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  local  school  authorities  to 

seoure  good  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  sub.jects  at  the  wage  schedule 

now  existing  for  such  service.     Unless  some  provision  is  made  to  meet 

,  this  Avage  competition  there  is  danger  that  the  development  of  these 

courses  in  our  .seliools  will  be  seriously  handicapped. 

PART-TIME  AND  OTHER  SPEOIAIi  (U^ASSES. 

I'ai't-time  classes  must  be  maintained  within  the  usual  woi'kini;  hours 
of  the  pupils  attending  them. 

Trades  and  hiduslrifs:  The  gi'eat  shortage  of  technically  trained 
men  has  made  it  impossible  to  make  much  progress  in  trade  extension 
work  maintained  during  working  hours.  The  only  .school  that  succeeded 
in  conducting  part-time  classes  was  the  Lincoln  High  School  of  Los 
Angeles.  In  this  institution  one  class  was  maintained  for  men  engaged 
in  the  occupation  of  printing,  and  two  for  men  engaged  in  the  shops  of 
an  auto  truck  eomi)any.  The  demand  for  overtime  work  has  also  inter- 
fered witli  the  development  of  si)eeial  day  and  evening  ela.sses  in  trades 
and  industiies,  maintained  outside  of  the  I'egulai'  working  hours. 

Home  Ecomnnus:  The  develo|)ment  of  paft-time  inst ruction  in  this 
field  has  been  surprisingly  gi-eat  eonsidering  Ihe  length  of  time  th;it 
classes  have  been  maintained  in  this  state. 

In  addition  to  the  006  women  i-epoi'ted  in  Table  III  as  attending 
these  classes,  more  than  1.000  women  attended  similar  classes  in  the  city 
of  Oakland.  These  classes  could  not  be  aided  under  the  Federal  and 
State  Acts  because  all  of  them  exceeded  the  maxinnim  attendance  of 
twenty,  set  as  a  limitation  by  the  California  plan. 

The  persons  attending  these  clas.ses  are  housekeepers  and  the  subjects 
tauylit  are  mostly  millinery,  dressmnking,  childi'en's  clothing,  and 
enoking.      While  some  clas.ses  ;ire  maintained  in   tlie  foj-etioons  and   in 
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the  early  afternoons,  most  of  them  are  maintained  from  3.30  to  5.30,  at 
the  end  of  the  usual  school  day. 

Prospects  for  Next  Year :  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  will  be  very 
little  development  in  part-time  classes  for  trades  and  industries  so  long 
as  there  is  such  a  tremendous  demand  for  skilled  workmen.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  some  tendency  towards. the  development  of  special 
classes  maintained  outside  of  the  regular  working  hours  of  the  men. 
Classes  organized  outside  of  the  regular  working  hours  are  fairly  satis- 
factory where  an  eight  hour  day  exists,  or  where  there  is  little  or  no 
overtime  work. 

There  will  be  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  part-time  classes 
maintained  in  home  economics.  For  some  years  work  in  home  economics 
has  been  carried  on  in  the  evening  schools  but  these  classes  were  not 
so  popular  as  the  day  classes  now  being  established  throughout  the  state. 
The  reason  for  this  is  quite  clear.  The  man  of  the  family  is  away  from 
home  all  day  and  if  in  the  evenings  the  woman  is  away  from  home,  they 
will  bo  able  to  spend  but  little  time  together. 

CtENERAIj   CONTINUATION   CLASSES. 

Although  lil)eral  federal  and  state  aid  is  offered  for  the  establishment 
of  general  continuation  classes,  not  one  class  of  this  character  was 
maintained  during  the  last  year.  There  will  probably  be  a  few  classes 
maintained  during  the  coming  year.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there 
will  be  little  or  no  development  in  this  type  of  class  until  we  make  fhe 
establishment  of  the  same  compulsory  upon  cities  and  attendance  up 
to  the  age  of  eighteen  also  compulsory. 

On  page  176  of  this  report  a  brief  statement  of  the  requirements  for 
the  organization  of  this  type  of  class  will  be  found. 

REPORT  OF  WAR-EMERGENCY  VOCATIONAL  CLASSES. 

Statistical  Table  IV,  page  189,  shows  tbat  nine  different  cities  in  the 
state  maintained  war  emergency  classes  for  the  training  of  men  for 
trade  or  industrial  pursuits  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  in  government 
industries.  In  addition,  a  number  of  colleges  and  endowed  technical 
schools  maintained  classes  in  these  subjects. 

The  report  in  this  table  covers  only  the  period  from  April  4  to  June 
30.  A  number  of  these  cities  maintained  classes  in  radio  buzzer  prior 
to  that  time  but  the  application  of  the  federal  and  state  funds  greatly 
stimulated  the  work. 
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STATISTICAL   TABLE    IV. 

Federal    and   State   Aided    Classes   in    War-Emergency  Vocational    Work   for   the    Year 

1917-18. 


Location  and  high 
scliool 


Name  of  vocation 


•=1 

g3l 


n,  as 

2.3 


Date 
classes 
opened 


Date 
cla^sbCij 
closed 


OB 

III 


Aliimcda   i  Shipbuilding Special 

Fresno   Radio  Buzzer Special 

Los  Angeles— 

Polyt-chnit;    Radio  Buzzer Special 

Oakland — 

Vocational    Shipbuilding Special 

Tedmieal    Radio  Buzzer Special 

Technical    Gas  Welding Special 

Pasadena    Radio  Buzzer Special 

Sacramento    Radio  Buzzer Special 

San   Diego   Radio  Buzzer Special 

Santa    Barbara    Radio  Buzzer Special 

Stockton    \  Radio  Buzzer Special 

Totals    


6     April  28  I  May  22 

1  May  29  I  July     1 

2  April    4  !  June  21 


April  17 
April  15 
April  15 
April  4 
April  4 
June  4 
May  20 
April   4 


June    1 

4J 

June    1 

4.^, 

June  14 

4S 

July     1 

4  ore 

July     1 

4  ore 

June  27 

4 

June  21 

10 

July     1 

4 

4  ore 


192 
54 

lie 

144 
20 
40 
37 
86 
31 
30 
92 


Amount 
of  fed- 
eral aud 
stale  aid 


$92  50 
22  50 

90  00 

237  46 
59  50 
52  50 
75  00 
90  00 
15  00 
75  00 
72  00 


$881  46 


ISoiiie  difficulty  was  encouutered  iii  the  establishment  of  classes  for 
the  training  of  men  engaged  in  government  industries,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  shortage  of  labor  induced  many  of  them  to  do  overtime  work, 
consequently,  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  take  up  further  training. 

The  enrollment  in  these  classes  for  the  three-month  period  was  842, 
while  the  entire  expense  for  instruction  was  $1,762.92,  making  a  per 
capita  cost  of  less  than  $2.10  for  each  person  enrolled.  The  cost  to  the 
Federal  and  State  Vocational  Education  fund  was  one-half  of  this 
amount,  or  les-s  than  $1.05  per  capita.  Certainly  this  is  a  very  moderite 
exptmse,  taking  into  account  what  the  training  has  meant  to  these  men 
who  are  applying  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

A  number  of  these  classes  were  maintained  through  the  entire  vaca- 
tion period  and  others  were  organized  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  The  enrollment  in  these  classes  for  the  month  of  July  was  as 
great  a.s  that  for  the  three  previous  months. 

Since  July  1,  Eureka,  Long  Beach.  Redondo.  and  San  Francisco  have 
r  tal)lished  war  emergency  classes. 

At  this  lime,  October  ],  the  entire  furollmeiit  in  all  of  the  classes 
01  the  state  exceeds  1,250  persons. 

A  few  days  ago  the  San  Pedro  Hi  ah  School  of  Los  Angeles  opened 
cla.sses  in  shipbuilding  occupations,  Avith  an  enrollment  of  501  students. 
A  communication  just  received  states  that  many  more  men  desire  the 
work,  but  emnpetent  teachers  can  not  be  found  to  instruct  additional 
classes. 
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Farm  Tractor  Courses. 
Three  traveling  units  for  the  training  of  farmers  in  tractor  operation, 
upkeep,  and  repair  are  being  organized  and  they  will  begin  operation  in 
October.  It  is  the  plan  to  give  twenty-four  days  of  intensive  instruction 
in  thirty  or  forty  selected  agricultural  communities  of  the  state.  Twelve 
days  will  be  devoted  to  practical  work  in  dissembling,  repairing,  and 
assembling  gas  engines,  carburators,  batteries,  and  in  trouble  finding 
and  engine  operating.  The  remaining  twelve  days  of  the  course  will 
be  devoted  to  similar  work  with  tractor  engines,  tractors,  and  farm 
machinery,  and  to  snpervised  experience  in  operating  field  tractors  and 
other  farm  machinery. 

Future  Development  of  War  Vocational  Work. 

The  further  development  of  war  vocational  education  depends  entirely 
upon  the  war  demands  of  the  future.  The  War  Department  is  calling 
for  more  and  more  skilled  mechanics  and  to  meet  this  demand  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  urging  not  only  the  organi- 
zation of  new  classes  but  also  increased  enrollment  in  classes  already 
in  existence. 

The  Army  and  Navy  have  already  taken  from  industry  an  undue 
proportion  of  the  skilled  workers  of  the  country.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  necessary  to  train  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  the  men 
entering  the  service  and  entering  upon  war  industries. 


STATISTICAL  TABLE  V. 

Financial    Report    of    Receipts    and    Expenditures   of   the    Vocational    Education    Fund 
of  the  State  of  California  for  the   Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1918. 

Item  1.     Receipts  from    Federal   and  State  Sources. 


Segregations  of  fund 


From  state 
appropriations 


From  federal 
apportion- 
ments 


For  'salaries  of  teachers,  supsrvisors,  or  directors  of  agri-  i 
cultural   subjects   - '       $9,197  88 

For  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  | 
industrial   subjects   !       17,375  96 

For  preparing  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  | 
agricultural  subjects,  and  teachers  of  trade  and  indiis-  I 
trial  and  home  economics  subjects i       12,972  05 

Totals  '     $39,545  89 


$9,197  88 
17,.?75  96 

12,972  05 


$39,545  89 


$18,395  76 
34,751  98 

25,944  10 


$79,091  78 


Item  2.     Expenditures   (classified   according  to   purposes  of  Federal   Fund). 


Expenditures 


From  state      From  federal 
funds  funds 


For  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of 
agricultural  subjects   

For  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and 
industrial   subjects   

For  preparing  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  agri- 
cultural subjects,  and  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial 
and  home  economics  subjects -- 

Totals  


$4,196  68J  I  $4,196  66;^  I  $8,393  33 

1 

8,147  17    '  8,147  17  16,294  34 

4,378  36i  ;  4,378  36|  8,756  73 


$16,722  20         $16,722  20 


$33,444  40 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE   V— (Continued). 
Item  3.     Expenditures   (classified  according  to  use). 


l!il 


Expenditures 


For  agriculture: 

(a)  Salaries  of  supervisors  or  directors  of  agriculture 

(b)  Salaries  of  teachers  of  agriculture 


Totals  

For  salari"s  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  cconomi^e'sVand" 
industrial  suhjects: 

(a)  In  all-day  schools 

(b)  In   part-time  schools '_'"_         '_ 

(e)   In    evening   sehools 


From  state 
funds 


$1 .200  00 
2  996  63S 


From  federal 
funds 


$1,200  00 
2,996  66i 


$2,400  OO 
5,993  33 


$4,196  mh  $4,196  66J  $8,393  33 


$6,779  91J 
926  521 
440  73 


Totals  

For  salari-s  of  teachers  of  trade,  hon7e"econom[cs',"anT 
industrial  subjects: 

(a)  In  trade  and  industrial  subjects 

(b)  In  hoine  economics  subjects 

(c)  In  general  continuation  school  subjects".^'"! 

Totals  

For  training  teachers: 

(a)  Of   agricultural   subj-cts 

(b)  Of  trade  and  industrial  subjects .[..[..[[ 

(c)  Of  home  economics  subj-cts 


$6,779  Oli 
926  52J 
440  73 


$8,147  17 


$7,180  64i 
963  52* 


,147  17 


$7,180  64i 
966  52.1 


$13,559  83 

1,853  05 

881  46 


$16,294  31 


$14,361  29 
1,933  0.-. 


$8,147  17 

$1,267  44J 
1,550  74J 
1,560  17J 


$8,147  17 

$1,267  44i 
1,550  74i 
1,560  171 


Total  disbursements 


$4,378  3^  $4,378  36i 


$16,291  34 

$2,534  80 
3,101  4,'> 
3,120  35 


$8,756  73 


Summary   of   Expenditures   for   All   Teacher-Tralning    (Agriculture,    Home    Economics 
^ and    Industry). 


Expenditures  for — 


From  state 
funds 


1  Salaries   of  teachers. 

2  Clerical   service   

3.  Light  and  heat 

4.  Travel   

■i.  Communication   

6.  Rent   


7.  Printing  

S.  Supplies    

^.  Janitor  service  

10.  Miscellaneous,   postage 


$3,901  21 
226  61 J 


From  federal 
funds 


$3,901  21 
226  61.» 


$7,802  42 
453  23 


113  73 
14  70 


113  73 
14  70 


227  46 
29  40 


54  94J 
41  16^ 


23  00 


54  94i 
41  m 


109  89 
82  33 


Totals 


$4,378  36i 


26  00 
$4,378  36J 


Summary  of  Expenditures  for  Training  Teachers  of  Agricuitu 


re. 


Expenditures  for 


li''rom  state 
funds 


From  federal 
funds 


Total 


1.  Salaries   of  teachers oin-imi  ^,    . 

2.  Clerical    servic«                        1       $1,044  9U         $1,044  91i  $2,089  8:3 

3.  Light  and  heat-.r.J  i  "^  ^^               ^^^  ^9                 ^"  38 

4.  Travel   i 1"" - 

5.  Communication  ^  ^  ^  60                   n  20 

6.  Rent   .  ^^  WJ                      39 


7.    Printing ._  _      _  :""" 

S.    Supplies  i  ^^  ^  33  50    ,  67  00 

9.    Janitor  service  ..""'"'."~"'"~."  "'^  ^^*  ^^  54i  27  09 

10     Miscellaneous,   postage  '"  ^7,'l^  

P     tage    12  50  12  50  25  00 

Totals  


$1,267  44J  $1,267  44J 


2,534  89 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE  V— (Continued). 
Summary  of   Expenditures  for  Training  Teachers  of  Trade  and    Industrial   Subjects. 


Expenditures  for — 


From  state 
funds 


From  federal 
funds 


Total 


1.  Salaries   of   teachers 

2  Clerical  service 

3.  Light  and  heat 

4.  Travel   

5.  Communication   

6.  Rent  

7.  Printing  

8  Supplies    

9.  Janitor  service 

in.  Miscellaneous,   postage 

Totals  


$1,412  44S 
69  42J 


14  501 


13  25 
27  62 


13  50 


fl,550  741 


$1,412  44i 

69  m 


14  50S 


13  25 
27  62 


13  50 


,550  74J 


1,824  89 
138  85 


26  50 
55  24 


27  00 


$3,101  49 


Summary  of   Expenditures  for  Training  Teachers  of  Home   Economics. 


Expenditures  for— 

From  state       From  federal 
funds                 funds 

Total 

1.    Salaries   of   teachers  _.    ---  _  -. .-    _  __. 

$1,443  85 

$1,443  85 

$2,887  70 

2.    Clerical  service     

3.    Light  and  heat  .-_1 .    

4.    Travel 

108  13 

108  13 

216  26 

5.    Communication               _  _      _-._--  _. 

6.    Rent     - 

8  19i 

8  19J 

16  39 

8.    Supplies    -    

9.    Janitor  service 

10.    Miscellaneous    

Totals .—      --    

$1,560  17i 

$1,560  17^ 

$3,120  35 

Summary  of   Expenditures  for  Teacher-Training   by   Institutions. 


Name  of  institution 

Kind  of  teachers  prepared 

From  state 
funds 

From  federal 
funds 

Total 

Universitv  of  California    -. 

Agriculture 

$1,267  441 
681  31 
869  43S 
194  47i 

75  00 
318  00 
387  00 

69  37J 
516  32* 

$1  '67  441 

$9  FISi   SO 

University  of  California 

Los  Angeles  Normal  . 

Trade   and  Industrial 

Trade   and  Industrial 

Home  Economics 

Home  Economics 

Home  Economics  . 

681  31               1,362  62 
869  431             1,738  87 

Los  Angeles  Normal  . 

194  471                388  95 

Chico  Normal  .. 

75  00                  150  00 

Fresno  Normal 

318  00                  636  00 

Santa  Barbara  Normal 

San  Diego  Normal _. 

Home  Economies 

Home  Economics    . 

387  CO    ,             774  00 

69  37^                138  75 

516  321  j           1,032  65 

State  Board  of  Education 

Home  Economics 

Totals   

$4,378  3Gh 

$4,378  361  ■         SiS.7.'ifi  7.^ 
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REPORT  ON  APPLIED  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  IN  CALIFORNIA 

SCHOOLS. 

Two  years  ago  a  statistical  investigation  of  the  applied  subjects  taught 
in  California  schools  was  made  and  printed  in  my  biennial  report,  sub- 
mitted in  1916.  This  year  a  similar  investigation  has  been  made  and 
the  results  are  set  forth  in  Tables  VI  to  XII,  inclusive. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  any  extended  discussion  of  the  contents  oC 
these  tables,  but  it  might  be  well  to  state  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  secure  reports  that  are  absolutely  accurate.  It  seems  impossible  to 
prepare  a  questionnaire  that  will  be  interpreted  in  exactly  the  same 
way  by  five  or  six  hundred  different  school  principals.  However,  the 
reports  give  a  good  idea  of  the  prevalence  of  this  character  of  work  in 
the  high  schools  and  in  such  elementary  schools  a.s  employ  six  or  more 
teachers. 

In  general,  the  number  of  schools  luaiiitaining  applied  subjects  of 
instruction  has  greatly  increased,  as  has  also  the  nuuiber  of  different 
sulgeets  of  this  character  maintained  ])y  the  various  schools. 

During  the  la^st  two  years  but  l-I  new  day  high  schools  have  been 
established,  while  during  the  same  period  35  schools  have  introduced 
bench  and  cabinet  work,  14  carpentry,  5  machine  shop  work,  10  auto- 
mobile repair,  26  household  science.  29  household  art,  19  commercial 
branches,  26  agriculture,  and  15  agricultural  club  work. 

Of  the  285  day  high  schools  in  the  state,  217  give  instruction  in 
cabinet  work,  97  in  carpentry,  -14  in  machine  shop,  29  in  automobile 
repair,  222  in  household  science,  238  in  hou.sehold  art,  248  in  commer- 
cial brauches,  101  in  agricultural  subjects,  and  67  in  agricultural  club 
work.  However,  only  a  part  of  the  club  work  mentioned  above  is  main- 
tained under  state  sui)ervision. 

The  statistical  report  on  evening  liigh  schools.  Table  X,  does  not 
give  complete  information  from  the  vocational  education  standpoint. 
The  best  work  of  a  vocational  character  given  by  these  schools  is  that 
rt-ported  under  supplemental  drawing,  science,  and  mathematics. 

Unfortunately  a  number  of  the  evening  school  principals  failed  to 
report  fully  on  such  instruction. 

Supplemental  courses  in  drawing,  science,  mathematics,  aiul  Englisli 
are  maintained  for  carpenters,  pattern  makers,  millmen,  plumbers,  tin- 
ners, plasterers,  painters  and  decorators,  machinists,  blacksmiths, 
foundrymen,  draftsmen,  dressmakers,  milliners,  honieraakers,  bookkeep- 
ers. stenogra])hers  and  typists,  salesmen,  teachers,  lawyers,  merchants, 
and  many  other  skilled  workers. 
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The  Humboldt  Evening  High  School  of  San  Francisco,  which  seems 
to  make  rather  a  poor  showing  in  the  table  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  very 
largely  a  vocational  school.  Its  work  is,  however,  confined  to  subjects 
that  supplement  the  applied  work  of  numerous  vocations. 

All  of  the  thirty-seven  cities  employing  superintendents  give  instruc- 
tion in  manual  training  to  all  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
The  reports  for  home  economics  show  that  32  of  the  37  give  instruction 
in  these  grades  in  cooking,  and  3H  give  instruction  in  sewing.  Fifteen 
of  these  cities  give  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools  in  commercial 
branches,  13  in  agriculture,  1  in  electricity,  2  in  shoe  mending,  1  in  reed 
work,  1  in  printing,  1  in  cement  work,  1  in  tinning,  and  1  in  art 
club  work  for  the  grammar  grades. 

The  number  of  rural  elementary  school  districts  in  the  state  employing 
six  or  more  teachers  each,  has  increased  from  169  in  1916  to  225  in  1918. 

Of  these  schools  165  reported  instruction  in  manual  training,  106  in 
cooking,  166  in  sewing,  24  in  commercial  branches,  45  ija  agriculture, 
and  20  reported  agricultural  club  work. 

From  June  30,  1916,  to  June  30,  1918,  63  of  these  schools  introduced 
manual  training,  52  cooking,  74  sewing,  19  commercial  branches,  23  agri- 
cultural and  20  agricultural  club  work. 
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STATISTICAL   TABLE   VI. 

Report  of  Applied  Subjects.  Not   Including  Federal  and  State  Aided  Subjects,  Taught 
in   Day   High   Schools   During  the  Year  1917-18. 

X  iutlitates  subject;  uuiubiT  following,  date  introiiucetl.    Also  see  footnotes 


Manual  and  Industrial  arts 

Home 

Com- 
mercial 

Wood 

Iron 

economics 

Agri- 
Agil-      cultural 

fstablislinioiit 

Cabinet 

Carpen- 
tiy 

.Machine 
shot) 

Auto 

House - 
iiold 
science 

House- 
liold 
art 

cultuie      clul) 
work 

1.  Adin,   '15      

X'16 
X'12 
X'll 
X  .. 

X'17 
X'OO 
X'07 

X 

2.  Alameda,  '75 

X'12 
X'll 
X   .. 

"x  'li' 

X'14 
X'll 

X'17 

X'12 
X'll 
X  ._ 

X'13 
X'lO 

o.  Alliambra,    '98 

i.  Alpaugh,    '1.3   --. 

5.  Alturas,    '03    . 

X'14 
X'09 
X'15 

X'14 

X'09 

X'13 
X'lO 
X'17 

X'OS 
X'0'> 
X'09 
X'05 
X'lO 
X'12 
X'OS 
X'05 
X'OS 
X'OS 

X'14 

6.  Anaheim,   'i>S  

7.  Anderson,   '09 

X'16 

X'17 

TC 

8.  Angels  Camp,  '05 

9.  Antioch,    '03    . 

X'12 

x'lr 

X'16 
X'12 
X'lO 
X'lO 
X'16 

X'17 

X'17 

X'12 
X  .. 

X'12 
X  .. 

X'13 
X'lO 
X'lO 
X'OS 
X'15 
X'15 
X'14 
X'15 
X'OS 

X 

10.  Areata,   '04  

X  '15       X 

11.  Arroyo  Grande,  '93 

X'16 
X'12 
X'lO 
X'lO 
X'lO 

12.  Auburn,   '01   

X'lO 
X'lO 
X'OS 
X'15 
X'15 
X'14 
X'15 
X'OS 

X  .. 

X 

13.  Azusa,    '01    

14.  Bakersfleld,    '1)2   

l.j.  Banning,   '04   

X'lO 

X'lO 

X'lO 

X  -. 

16.  Barstow,    '15  

X'15 
X'14 
X  .. 
X'09 
X'lS 
X  .. 

17.  Beaumont,   '0!) 

X'18 

18.  Benicia,    '07       

X'13 
X'OS 
X'13 

X'13 
X'OS 
X'13 

19.  Berkeley,   'ISS 

X'OS 

20.  Biggs,   '12  

21.  Big  Pine    '00 

22.  Bishop,   '02 

X'15 

X'15 

X'15 

X'15 

23.  Blythe,  '14 

24.  Boonville,   '12       

X'14 

2].  Bostonia,  '93  . 

X'12 
X'18 
X  '09 
X  .. 
X'll 
X'13 

X'12 
X'18 
X'OO 
X  .. 

X'17 
X'17 
X'13 
X  .. 
X'll 
X'13 
X'15 
X'16 

X'17 
X'17 
X'13 
X  - 
X'll 
X'13 
X'15 
X'16 

26.  Bou'.der  Creek,   '05 

X'15 
X'lO 
X  _. 

27.  Brawley,    '08       

X 

28.  Brentwood,  '01 

X  — 

2!1.  Bnrbank,  '08     

30.  Cal'-xieo,   '10 

- 

X'lS 
X'12 
X 

X'16 

X 

31.  Calistoga,  '12      .  ..  -. 

32.  Campbell,   'm  

X'12 
X'15 
X'17 

X'12 



33.  Carpsnt?rin,  '14  

X'lS 

34.  Caruthers,  '14  

X'16 
X'14 
X'12 
X'14 

x'la 

X'14 
X'12 
X'14 

35.  Oedarvill",  '03 

X  .. 

X'OS 
X'lS 
X'OS 
X'lO 
X'17 
X'll 
X  .. 

X'oe 

X'12 
X'lS 

X  .. 

X'12 

3<>.  Cvnt-rv-ill",    '02    

X'll 
X'14 

X'09 
X'lO 

X'll 
X'14 

X 

37.  Ceres,    '08     .. 

.'58.  Chico,   '02  .— - 

X'lS 
X'll 
X'lS 

X 

30.  Chino,   '07  

X'lO 
X'17 
X'll 

X'lO 
X'17 
X'll 

40.  Chowchilla,    '16 

41.  Claremont,  '10  

X'lO 

42.  Oloverdale,  '01  .— 

"x'lr 

X'lS 

43.  Clovis,    '00     

X'14 
X'13 
X'13 
X'13 
X'13 
X'14 
X'09 
X'13 

X'13 
X'17 
X'13 
X'12 
X'13 
X'14 
X*09 
X'13 

X'13 
X'17 
X'13 
X'12 
X'13 
X'14 
X'09 
X'lS 

X 

44.  Ooachella,  '10 

X'13 
X'13 

x^is' 

X 

45.  Coalinga,  '08 .. 

4f).  College  City,   '97 





47.  Colton,  'O.J  

X'OS 
X'OO 
X'09 

x'la 

X'lS 
X'OS 
X'14 
X'lS 
X  .. 
X'16 

48.  Colusa,  '93 

49.  Compton,   '96  

.")0.  Concord,   '01   _. _ 

X'09 
X'13 

X'OJ 

x'lr 

----- 

I'll.  Corcoran,   '12 

52.  Corning,  "03  -     

X'17 
X'll 
X'13 

X'17 

X'lO 
X'lO 
X'13 

X  '10 
X'lO 
X'lS 

X'18 

X  '13 

53.  Corona,  '94    

54.  Coronado,  '13    



X'13 

55.  Courtland,   '16  

56.  Covelo,   '06  

X  .. 

Other  subjects  rtported  by  above  schools:  Nosi.  7,  27  and  l^t,  cement  work;  44,  sheet  metal; 
19,  printing:  0,  electrical  work:  2  and  19,  library  craft;  19,  book  art  craft;  19,  clay  art  craft; 
2.  49,  50  and  55,  vocational  guidance, 
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X  iBdi.a,.s  subject;  .™«r  Mlo.ing,  d...  introduced.    A„o  .c.^toom««s 


School  and  date  of 
establishment 


57.  Oovina, 

58.  Cr-scent   Oity, 

59.  Crockett,  '01  

60.  Danville,  '10  — 

61.  Delano,    'H 

62.  Denair,   '12  

63.  Dinuba, 

64.  Dixon,  '&2  

65.  Dorris,    '93   

63.  Dos  Palos,  '07- 
67.  Downey,  '02  -— 
6S.  Dunsmuir,  '11  - 

69.  Easton,    '92 

70.  El    Centro, 

71.  Elk  Grove,   '93 

72.  El    Monte,    '01 

73.  Elsinore,    '91 

74.  Escondido,   '94 

75.  Esparto,    '92   -• 

76.  Etna  Mills,  '92. 

77.  Eureka,  '95 

78.  Exeter,   '08 

79.  Fairfield,    "91 

80.  Eair  Oaks,   '13 

81.  Fallbrook,    '92 

82.  Eerndale,  '04 

83.  Fillmore, 

84.  Fort 

85.  Portuna, 

86.  Fowler,  ' 

87.  Fresno, 

88.  Fullerton, 
S9.  Gait,  '12  — -- 

90.  Geyserville,  '15 

91.  Gilroy,    '78 

92.  Glendale,   '01 

93.  Gonzales, 

94.  Grass   Valley,    '02. 

95.  Gridley,    '9^ 

96.  Gustine,   '13 

97.  Half  Moon  Bay,  '09. 

98.  Hamilton   City.  '17. 

99.  Hanford,    '92 

100.  Hayward,    '92 

101.  Hea'.dsburg,  ' 

102.  Hemet,   '94 

103.  Hollister,  '9^ 

104.  Holtville,    '09 

105.  Hopland,   '16 

106.  Hughson,  '10 

107.  Huntington  Beach,  '03. 

108.  Huntington  Park,  "  ' 

109.  Imperial, 

110.  Independence,   '16  

HI.  Inglewood,   '05  

112.  lone,  '03 , 

113.  Irwin,  '11 1    ^  ^^ 


I  Agri- 
Corn-    I  Agri-     cultural 
mei-cial     culture      club 
'  '    work 


.      1...  ■KTr.c    so   RS   9-'    102  and  111,  cement  work;  92,  sheet 
?^'r^^^li'x^J^i  tS:  I>:  87  Ind  8.,  library  craft;   92,  book  art 


Oth=r  subiects  rep^.  ~^«  --..    —  ,  ,     . 

e"S^^^i;VS7tlS/S"S.ns,1?«';'S-,.»d  ,«,  ,cc..,o„.  .u,da„cc. 
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STATISTICAL   TABLE   VI— Continued. 

Report  of  Applied  Subjects,   Not   Including  Federal  and  State  Aided  Subjects,  Taught 
in   Day   High   Schools   During  the  Year  1917-18. 


X  indicates  subject;  number  following,  date  introduced. 

Also  see  footnotes. 

JIanual  and  industrial  arts 

Ho 

econ 

House- 
hold 

science 

me 
jmics 

House- 
hold 
art 

Com- 
mercial 

Agri- 
culture 

School  and  date  of 
establishment 

Wood 

Iron 

Agri- 
cultural 

Cabinet 
X'16 

Carpen- 
try 

.Machine 
shop 

Auto 

cluh 
work 

x'lr 

X'17 
X'lf 
X'13 
X'll 
X'16 
X  .. 

X'lS 
X'14 
X  .. 
X'12 
X'lS 

X'lS 
X'OS 
X'lS 
X'12 
X'OS 
X  .. 
X'16 
X'lS 
X'12 
X  -. 
X'lS 
X'lO 

X'17 
X'14 
X'lS 

"x"' 

X'lS 
X  .. 
X'14 
X  .. 

"x'ir 

X  .. 

116.  K°rman    '10      —    

X     . 

X'13 
X'll 
X'16 
X  .- 

X'15 
X'14 
X  „ 
X'12 
X'lS 

X  -. 

117.  King  C.ty,  '10 

X'14 

X'14 

X'll 

118.  Kingsburg,  '05 

X'lS 

119.  Lakeport,   '01       

X  .. 

X'16 
X'14 

X  .- 

X'12 
X'll 

X  ..    

X  .. 

120.  Lakeside,  '16 



X  .. 

121.  Lancaster,  '12       

122.  Laton,  '05  - 

123.  La   Verne,   '03 

X  „    



X  -. 

124.  Le    Grand,    '00 

x'lr 

X 

125.  Lemoore    '02           

X 

126.  Lincoln,   '07 

"   "1 

127.  Lindsay     *08 

X'15 
X'16 
X  '13 

X'lO 

X'15 
X'16 





X'13 
X'lO 
X'lS 
X'lO 

X'lS 
X'lO 
X'lS 

X'OS 
X'07 
X'lO 
X'95 
X'17 
X'OG 

X'll 
X'16 
X  .. 

X'lS 

128.  Livermore,   '91 

125.  Lodi,   '95   .      — 

X'lS 
X'll 

]30.  Lompoc,    '90 



131.  Lone  Pine,  '16 

132.  Long    Beach,    '95 

Los   Angele.s    (1:33-147): 

133.  Los  Angeles   Citv,   '72. 

X'll 

X'17 
X'lC 
X   -. 

X'09 
X'16 
X'13 

X'll 

X'17 

X'll 

X'15 

X'lO 

X'OS 
X'16 
X  .. 

X'lO 

X'12 
X'lS 
X  .. 

X'14 

X'12 
X'17 
X'll 
X'lO 
X'17 

134.  Franklin,   '16  —    - 

1.35.  Gardena,   '04   

136.  Hollywood,    '03 

X'09 
X'16 

X   .. 

X'll 
X'lO 
X'13 

X'18 

X  .. 

137.  Jefferson,  '16 

138.  Lincoln,  '13  - 

x'lr 

X'13 

X'17 
X  „ 

X'16 
X'lS 

139.  Lomita,  '15 

140.  Manual   Arts,    '11 

141.  Owensmouth,    '14   

X  10 
X'17 
X  '05 
X'12 

X'12 

X'lO 

X'lO 

X'13 

X'lO 
X'lO 

X'12 
X'13 
X'll 

X'lO 
X'16 
X'12 
X'lS 
X'll 

X'lO 
X'14 

X'95 
X'OO 
X'OS 

X'lS 
X'16 



142.  Polytechnic,   '06 

X'OS 
X'12 

X'OS 

-        -- 

143.  San  Fernando,  '97 

X'14 

x'la 

X 

144.  San  Pedro,  '03— 

X'12 

X  - 

145.  Torrance,  '16 

146.  Van   Nuys,    '14 

X'17 
X  .. 

X'14 
X'13 

X'14 
X  .. 

X'14 
X  .. 

X'17 

X'14 
X  „ 
X'14 
X  .. 

X'17 

X'14 
X'lO 

X'17 

X'U 
X  „ 

147.  Wilmington,  '03 

148.  Los    Banos,    '97 







149.  Los  Gatos,  '53 

X'13 

X'lS 
X  .. 

150.  Los    Molinos,    '16 

X'17 

151.  Loyalton,    'us   

X'17 
X'13 
X  — 

152.  Madera,   '04   

X'13 

X  .. 

X'lS 
X'14 

X'lS 
X'14 

X  — 
X  ._ 

X'lS 

X'OS 
X'lS 
X'lS 
X'll 
X'lO 

X'16 
X'll 
X'14 
X  '10 
X 



X  „ 

153.  Maricopa,   '15  

154.  Mariposo,   '14 

155.  Martinez,   '01  ...    

X  '13 

X'lO 

X'12 

x'lr 

X'12 

136.  Marysville,   '72 

. 



157.  Maxwell,  '12 

158.  McArthur,   '10 

X'14 
X'17 
X'OS 



X'16 

X'09 
X'12 

159.  Mendocino,    '92    

X'16 

X  .. 

160.  Merced,  '95  

161.  Middletown,   '14 

162.  Modesto,   'OO 

X'12 
X'12 
X'14 
X'14 
X'17 
X  .. 
X'12 
X'll 
X'll 

X'12 
X'lO 
X'14 
X'lO 
X'13 
X  .. 
X'12 
X'll 
X'12 

X'12 
X'lO 
X'14 
X'lO 
X'13 
X  .. 
X'12 
X'll 
X'12 

X'lS 
X'14 

X'17 

163.  Monrovia,   '93  ...    . 

X'll 

161.  Montebello,    'lo   

165.  Monterey,   '00  

l'!(j.  Morgan   Hill,   '04 

X'17 
X  .. 

X'04 

X'lO 
X'lS 
X'14 

167.  Mountain  View,  '03. 

X'12 
X'lS 

165.  Napa,    '97   

"x''n 

X'll 







169.  National   City,   '95 

170.  Needles,  '02 

Other  subjects:  reported  by  above  schools:  Nos.  117,  127,  140,  16e  and  170,  cement  work;  117  and 
1C3,  sheet  m:tal;  136  and  140,  foundry;  117,  132.  140  and  147,  printing;  144,  boat  building:  124,  132, 
133,  134,  137,  138  and  140,  library  craft:  140  and  149,  book  art  craft;  132,  133  and  140,  clay  art 
craft;  140,  metal  art  craft;  132,  138,  140,  144  and  163,  vocational  guidance. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE   VI— Continued. 

Report  of  Applied  Subjects,   Not   Including  Federal  and  State  Aided  Subjects,  Taught 

in   Day    High   Schools   During   the  Year  1917-18. 

X- indicates  subject;  number  following,  date  introduced.    Also  see  footnotes. 


Manual  and  industrial  arts 

Home 
economics 

Com- 
mercial 

Agrl- 
cultuie 

Wood 

Iron 

Agil- 
cultural 

establishment 

Cabinet 

Caipcu- 
tiy 

Machine 
shop 

Auto 

House- 
hold 
science 

House- 
hold 
art 

club 
work 

171.  Nevada  City    '02-.    

X'lO 
X'lO 

X'03 
X'lO 

172.  Newman    '06        -         . 

X'17 
X'17 

X'13 
X'17 
X'15 
X  - 

X'14 
X'lO 
X  -_ 

X'13 
X'17 
X'15 
X  .- 

173.  Nordhoff.  '09      --    — . 

X'17 

174.  Norwalk    '03 

175.  Oakdale,    '92   — 

X'15 

1 

X  .. 

Oakland  (176-180): 
176.  Oakland,   '67 _ 

X'14 
X'lO 
X  .- 

X'14 
X'05 

X~i7' 

177.  Premont,  '05      —    

178.  Technical,   '01  

179.  University    '14 

X  .- 

X  „ 

X  .- 

X  „ 

180.  Vocational,    '15   

181.  Geeanside,  '95    

X'15 

X'15 



X'15 
X'13 
X'09 
X'13 
X'14 
X'14 

X'15 
X'13 
X'09 
X'13 
X'14 
X'14 

X'13 
X'04 
X'12 

"X'll 



182.  Ontario,  '11 

1«3.  Orange,  '03 

X'09 
X'12 
X'14 

X'12 
X'04 
X'13 
X'07 
X'll 
X'14 
X'14 
X'll 
X'13 



X'12 

X'16 
X  .- 

184.  Orland,   '95        

X'14 

X'12 
X'04 

X  .- 

185.  Orosi,  '09          -    —    — 



X'lO 

18S.  Oroville,   '92 

X'OO 
X'05 
X  .. 

X'll 

X'06 
X'lO 
X'14 
X'18 
X'9d 



187.  Oxnard,   '02  

188.  Pacific  Grove,   '96 



X'12 
X'12 
X'12 
X'll 
X'13 
X'14 
X'97 
X'13 
X'17 

X'15 
X'll 
X'lO 
X'15 

X'12 
X'12 
X'12 
X'll 
X'13 
X'14 
X'97 
X'13 
X'17 
X'16 
X'15 
X'll 
X'05 
X'15 
X'15 
X'15 



189.  Palo  Alto    '98. 

X'07 
X'14 

X'll 

190.  Pasadena,   '92          

X'17 
X'15 

191.  Paso    Robles,    '93 

192  Patterson    '13 

X'15 

193.  Perris,  '97 — 

X'll 

X'17 

194.  Petaluma,   '73 

195.  Plaesrville,  '95      

X  '03       X  '17 

X'17 

19S.  Point  Arena,   '04.    .. 

x^io 

X'lO 
X'll 
X'15 
X'17 
X'14 
X'18 
X'08 
X  '09 
X'lO 
X'14 
X'12 
X'12 
X'll 
X'16 

X'lO 

1 

X'16 
X'98 
X'09 

197.  Pomona,    '89  - 

1 

198.  Porterville,  '96 

"__:::::!::::::: 

199.  Princeton,  09  _        

X'12 

200.  Puente    '14 

X'15 

X'15 
X'13 

201.  Quincy,   '08      

202.  Bamona,   '06 



1 

X'15 

'X'15 

X'08 



203.  Raymond,   '15 .. 

204.  Red  Bluff,  '97 

X'08 
X'09 

1 

X'12 
X'OO 
X'lO 
X'lO 
X'll 
X'll 
X'12 
X'15 
X'17 
X'15 

X'12 
X'09 
X'lO 
X'lO 
X'll 
X'll 
X'12 
X'15 

X'15 

205.  Redding,  '99 

X'09 
X'lO 

X'lO 

X  '00  1    X  '16 
X'lO 

X'16 

206.  Redlands,    '91 

207.  Bedondo,   '05 

X  '12  1 .— i 

208.  Redwood  City,   '95 

X'12 

X'05  ! L    .... 

209.  Reedley,   '98 

X   _.        X  '14        X  '!.■? 

210.  Richmond,    '07 

X'll 

X'16 



"x^ii" 

X*12 
X  .. 

X'll 
X'll 
X'12 

211.  Rio  Vista,   '12 ._ 

212.  Ripen,  '10 

213.  Riverdale,   '12 

X'15 
X'll 

X'15 
X'14 

x'n 
X  _. 

Riverside   (214-215): 
214.  Polytechnic,  '11 

X'll 

X'14 

215.  Riverside,    Girls,    '93-. 

X'lO 
X'12 
X'15 
X'll 

X'lO 
X'12 
X'll 
X'll 

216.  Roseville,   '12  ..    

X'12 
X'14 
X'lO 

217.  Sacramento,    '56  .    — 



X'14 

X'17 

X'04 
X'09 

218.  Salinas,    '82   ..      

218.  San  Andreas,  '05  .    — 

, 

X'05  ! 

X '00  i    X '15 
X'93  ^ 

X'OO 

220.  San  Bernardino,   '&1— . 

221.  San  Diego,    '87 

San  Francisco   (222-227): 

222.  Commerce,  '00  _ _ 

X'09 
X   - 

X'09 

X'lO 
X  - 

X'15 

X'13 

X'09 
X'12 

X'09 
X'12 



223.  Girls,    '64 . 

X'lO 

X'lO 

224.  Lowell,  '57 

225.  Mission,    '98 

X'14 

X'08 
X'09 

X'07   

226.  Polytechnic,  '92  .    — 

X   ._ 

X'08 

X.. 

X   .. 

X'08 
X'12 

227.  Sanger,    '99    

X'OO   

Other  subjects  reported  by  aliove  sehoDls:  Nos.  11.*?,  182,  184,  191,  198,  190,  204  and  2(T6,  cement 
work;  184  and  206,  sh  et  metal;  200,  210,  221  and  226,  foundry;  2W,  phinil>ing;  190,  214  and  221. 
printing;  178,  221  ami  22^;,  electrical  work;  182,  215  and  221,  lilii-«ry  craft;  182,  KHj  and  226,  clay 
art  craft;  180,  Vj7,  22;?  and  22«,  voiatifinal   guidance. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE   VI— Continued. 

Report  of  Applied  Subjects.   Not   Including  Federal  and  State  Aided  Subjects,  Taught 

in    Day    High   Schools   During   the   Year   1917-18. 

X  indicates  subject;  number  following,  date  introduced.    Also  see  footnotes. 


Manual  and  industrial  arts 

Home 
economics 

Com- 
mercial 

Agri- 
culture 

School  and  date  of 
establishment 

Wood 

Iron 

Agri- 
■ultural 

Cabinet 

Carpen- 
ti7 

Machine 
shop     i     Autc 

1 

House- 
hold 
science 

House- 
hold 
art 

club 
work 

228.  San   Jacinto.   '95 

229   San    Joss     '72-.          

X'13 

X'OS 
X'13 
X'lO 
X'06 
X'll 
X'13 
X'lO 
X'09 
X'll 
X'06 
X'12 
X'U 
X'll 
X'06 
X'04 

X'16 

X'07 
X'OO 

1 

X'OO 
X'OS 
X'13 
X'll 

X'09 
X'OS 
X'lS 
X'll 
X'12 
X'OS 
X'lS 
X'OO 
X'lS 
X'07 
X'U 
X'12 
X'15 
X'12 
X'15 
X'OO 

X  _- 

X'08 

K'OS    - - 

X'04 
X'll 
X'lO 
X'OO 
X'05 
X  -. 
X'OS 
X'OS 

X'09 
X'll 
X'OS 
X'05 
X'OS 
X16 
X'03 
X'OS 
X  — 

X'U 

X'lO 

"l:"io" 

X'13 

X'U 

230.  San  Luis  Obispo,   '95_- 
231    San    Mateo     '02    

X'lO 
X'06 

X  .. 

232.  Santa   .Ana.    'SS'— 

233.  Santa    Barbara,    '93... 

234.  Santa   Clara    '72 

X  '03  1     X  '16 
X'll        X'U 

X'12 
X'OS 
X'lS 

- 

235.  Santa   Cruz    '76 .. 

X'09 
X'lS 
X'07 
X'U 
X'12 
X'15 

X'15 

236   Santa    Maria     '91 

X'09 

237.  Santa   Monica,    '91 

23g.  Santa    Paula,    '91 

X  '12       X  '14 

239.  Santa  Rosa.  '76 

X'12 
X'U 

X'll 
X'06 
X'04 

X  — 

240.  Santa  Ynez,   '91-    

241.  Sausalito,    "03 

X'll      -  - 

X'12 

242.  S?bastopol.  '08  — 

243.  Selma.  "92  

244.  Sisson,  '93 

i     X  '15 

— !     X'OO 

X'15 
X'12 

X  - 

X'16 

245.  Sonoma,    '91         .    

X'U 
X'OS 
X'lO 
X'17 

X'U 
X'OS 
X'lO 
X'17 
X'12 
X'U 
X'U 
X'U 
X   — 
X'lS 

X'U 
X'lS 

24*1.  Sonora     '03 

X'07 

247.  South  Pasadena,  '04— 



24S.  So.  San  Francisco,  '13 

X'lS 
X'OS 
X'94 
X'06 
X'OS 
X 



249.  St.  Helena.  '97      —    - 

X'06 
X'U 
X'U 
X14 
X     - 

X'12 
X'U 

250.  Stockton,  '70 

251.  Susanvill",    '02 

X'U 
X'12 



252.  Sutter  City.   '93 

K3.  Sutter  Creek,  '11  -    — 

X'U 

X'lS 

254.  Taft,    '15 

X'16 





X'15 

X'lS 

25.').  Tehaehapi,   '16  -     

256.  Templ°ton,   '15 

X'16 
X'17 
X'16 

X'16 

"x'-u" 

X'16 
X'17 
X'12 
X'17 

X  '18 

257.  Tomales,   "11 

X'17 

258.  Tracy,   '12       .—     

X'16 

259.  Tranquility,   '17 

26X  Truckee,   '00     -  - 

231.  Tulare,    '91     

X'OS 
X  .. 
X'12 
X'16 
X'lS 

X'OS 

X'16 


X'C8 

X'OS 
X'17 
X'll 

X'OS 
X'17 
X'll 
X'17 
X'16 
X'lO 
X'll 
X'll 
X'lO 
X'15 
X'll 
X'15 
X'OO 
X'lS 
X  „ 

X'OS 
X  — 

262.  Tuolumne,  '11 

26?.  Turlojk.   '06  

261.  Ukiah,  "92  —    

X  .. 

X*12 

X  - 

2tJ5.  rpp?r  Lake,  '16  .    



X'16 
X'lO 
X'll 
X'll 
X'lO 
X'15 
X'll 
X'15 
X'OO 

X'16 
X  - 
X'OS 
X'll 
X  .. 
X'lS 
X'04 



X'96 
X'lO 
X  „ 
X'U 
X'lS. 
X  -. 
X'lO 

266.  Vacaville,    '93    



267.  Vallejo,    '70   -  - 

26*.  Venice,    '11 

X'll 

x'or 

X'll 
X'15 

X'lO 

X'll 

X'll 

X  - 

X'U 
X'll 

299.  Ventura.    '89   -      

270.  VictorviUe,   '15   — 

X'15 
X'lO 



— 

271.  Visalia,  '91   

272.  Wasco,    '15 .. 

X'U 
X'lS 

"x'iv 

X  '15 

273.  Watsonville,    '90   — — — 

274.  Weaverville,   '09 





X  '18 

275.  Weed,  '93  -     -    .        . 

277.  Wheatland,  '07 — 

X'U 
X'lO 
X'll 

X'U 
X'lO 
X'lO 
X'15 
X'lS 
X'16 
X'16 
X'lS 
X'06 

27S.  Whittier,    '04   

27!).  Williams,   '09 

X'll 

1 

X'lO 
X'lO 

X'lO  

2Sft.  Willits,    04   -    - 

1 

281.  Willows,   '01 

X'lS 
X  '16 
X'16 
X'12 
X  '00 

X'lO 

X'15 

X'OO 
X'96 
X'14 
X'OS 
X'OO 

2S2.  Winters.  '02     . 

X  '16 

2S3.  Woodlake,    '14     „    -  - 

X'16 
X  '13 

X'06 

284.  Woodland,    '95   

285.  Yreka,   '93  

X'OO 

X  '12       X  '17 
X'OO    

X'16 
X'OO 

X'lS 

Totals,  2S5 „ 

217 
204 

97 
91 

44             90           ooo 

238 
212 

248 
234 

101 
92 

63 
63 

Total  districts,  162 

38 

27 

207 

Other  subjects  reporteit  by  above  schools:  Nos.  235,  236,  239  and  243,  cement  work:  229,  sheet 
metal;  233,  tinning:  232  and  237,  foundry;  231  and  233,  printing;  237  and  258.  library  craft: 
229,  book  art  craft:  229  and  232,  day  art  craft;  229,  metal  art  craft;  229,  232,  245  and  257, 
vocational  giiidance. 
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SUMMARY  OF   TABLE   VI. 

Showing     Number    of     High     Schools    and     Number    of    Special    Courses     Established 
During   Each   Biennial   Period  Since  that  Ending  1894. 


g 

3 

Jlanual  and  industrial  arts 

Home 

n 

o 
3 
3 

1 

> 

2. 

> 

Wood 

Iron 

economics 

C 

o 

g 

g 

>■ 

W 

W    1 

c 

Period  ending 

g; 

c 

0 

Is. 

1   ^ 

i 

c 
§ 

1894                 -     -- 

75 
19 
13 

10 

1.') 
26 
17 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

4 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
3 

0 

0  [ 

0  \ 
0  1 
1 

0  j 
0 

0 

u 
(I 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0  ■          0  ' 

0  0 

1  1 

0             0 
0            0 

0             0 
0              1 

•2  1 

^1 

1 
11 

6 
23 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

0 

1896                             _.     

0 

IS98         -       .     

0 

1H(HI                           .. 

n 

1002         -  -     

0 

i<-:)04                1 

0 

190G    

0 

1908    

10 

7 

4 

1 

0 

2             2 

11 

0 

0 

1910    

2-5 

21 

14 

8 

0 

23           23 

28 

1 

0 

1912                       -—     — -         -  - 

21 

18 

41 

18 

20 

18 

11 

7 

2 

48  i        45 

59    :           62    ! 

41 
35 

14 
15 

1 

1914    j 

1 

iOlR           -       

22 
14 

42 
35 

14 
14 

■  c! 

6 
10 

53  i        .59 

26           29 

24 
19 

26 
26 

12 

191S                                      

15 

Total  .sehools  reporting  to 

flats  of  establishment-  — 

2sr, 

170 

88 

39  ! 

21 

210  j      222  j 

207 

S4 

29 

Total  schools  maintaining 

I 

1 

217 

97 

44 

29 

222  1      238  i 

248 

101 

67 

1 

i 

'Establi.sh?d  duiing  entire  pfrioil  urior  to  iltit". 
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STATISTICAL   TABLE    VII. 
Report  of  Agricultural  Courses  Maintained  in  Day   High  Schools,  During  Year  1917-18. 

X  indicates  tliat  the  suliji-ct   i.s  t;ui.i;ht. 

See   Statistical  Table  II  for  Federal  and  Stale  aided   courses. 

See  Statistical  Table  VIH  for  Agricultural  Club  work. 


School 

Uati 
estab- 
lished 

Open 

to 
grade 

3 

—  3 

3 
D. 

3 

ii 

1 

2 

•c 
5' 

3 

o 

p  3 

c  S" 

t3  3 

3 

3 

1 

Is 

3 
3 

! 

9-12 
912 

10-12 
9-12 
9-12 

10-12 
9-12 
9-12 
912 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 

10-12 
912 

10-12 
9-12 
912 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9 
9-12 

1 

1 

X  1 
X 

1 

X 

1914 
1915 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X  1 

X 

X 

X  1    X 

X 
X 

i\ 

X 

HakTsfl-^ld 

1910 
1918 
1914 
1916 
1914 
1912 
1912 
1911 
1918 
1917 
1918 
1916 
1917 
1913 

X       X 

M"rk'l 'y 

Roonville    

Calistoga    

Cedarville    

Centerville    

I 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

..._ 

X 

X        XX    .... 

X     X  I   X  L... 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

""""I 

Chico    

Chino    

Coaehella    

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

Corning  

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X  1 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

Dinuba   — - 

X 

X 
X 

X 

j 

X 

X 

E'  Centro  -_ 

1911 
1918 
1913 
1912 
1916 
1912 
1912 
1916 
1907 
1911 
1917 
1917 
1914 
1910 
1915 

X 
X 

X 
X 



X 
X 



X 

X 
X 

X 

X       X 

F.sitarto   . 

Etna  Mills 

X 

Fairfl°ld 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

— 

X 

Fprndale    

Fort  Bragg  

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

Fresno    

Ol-ndai" 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

9-12 
9-12 
9-12 

X 

HoUister    

Holtville 

X 
X 

'  X 

X 

X 

— 



X 

"x 

X 
X 

X 

Huntington   Beach   .         -.      . 

1911 
1913 
1917 
1913 
1914 

10-12 
9-12 
9-11 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 



X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

__ 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

x 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

King   City 

X 

1916 
1914 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

Lancaster  

I.aton    ...  -  

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

T 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

"x" 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X    

— - 

ir)14 
1912 
1913 
1914 

1912 
1917 
1917 
1910 
1918 
1915 
1916 
1914 
1916 
'     1017 

9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
£12 

11 

9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 

Lo<1i 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

Long   Beach 

X 
X 

X 

Los  Angeles- 

X 

Franklin 

Oardena    _ 

Hollywood  

Lincoln 

X 





X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

"x' 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

"x~ 

X 

X 
X 

Manual   Arts      .  .    . 

X 

Owensinouth   

San   Fernando  

"x 



.. — 

"x"  ~- 

X 

Van  Nuys 

1 

"  X 

X 

X 

14— 40B88 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE   VII— Continued. 
Report  of  Agricultural  Courses  Maintained  in  Day  High  Schools,  During  Year  1917-13. 
X  indicates  that  tlie  subject  is  taught. 

See   Statistical  Table  II  for  Federal  and  State  aided  courses. 
See  Statistical  Table  VIII  for  Agricultural  Club  work. 


Scliool 

Date 
estab- 
lished 

Open 

to 
grade 

> 
c  g 

r 

> 

B-5. 
B 

1 

0 
p 

1 

h3 
•a  p 
3  ^ 
■a  "■ 
p 

1 

m    i 

|i 

1 

3 

ll 
1' 

Ml 

05  » 

3 
3 
IK) 

1916 
1915 
1914 
1912 
1915 

1917 
1911 
1912 
1915 
1917 
1916 
1914 

1912 
1916 
1915 
1914 
1910 
1911 
1913 
1915 
1912 
1915 
1914 
1912 
1916 
1912 
1914 
1911 
1914 
1915 
1917 

11-12 
9-12 
9-12 

9-12 

10-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 

9-12 
9-12 
9-12 

9-12 
9-12 
10-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

Oakland— 

P'remont         -- - - 





X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

PlacTville          -  --    -- 

X 

X 

X 

Reedley -    - 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

Riverside— 

X 

Ros^ville                              — 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

Sutt°r 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

Vi«alia 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

1916 
1906 

9-12 

X 
X 

60 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

Yreka 

Totals             -    

93 

49 

34 

17 

56 

55 

63 

29 

37 

26 

THIRD    BIENNIAL   REPORT. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE  VIII. 

Report     of     Agricultural     Club     Work     Maintained     by     Day     High     Schools,     During 

Year  1917-18. 


X  indicates  subject;   numbt 

r  following,   date 

introdu 

ced. 

A 

so 

see 

footnotes. 

0 
a 

Bnrollment, 
1917-18 

Kinds  of  projects  maintained  (also  see  footnotes) 

riace  and  school 

Cd 

2 

CO 

sr 

0 
p 

n 
p 

! 

i 

w 

p 
cr 

? 

a 
p 

r 

p 

a 

1 
1 

B 
» 

n 

3 

a. 

3- 

].    Adin   - 

1918 
1915 
1918 

9 
6 
9 
16 
6 

2 
1 

X 

X 
X 
X 

,x 

X 
X 

2     Andorson 

X 

X 

."i     Auburn             

X 

--'-- 

X 

X 

6     Bakersfleld 

X 

— - 

X 

4 
6 
25 
25 
25 
13 
8 

2 

8.    Calpxieo                        

1917 

i^.    Centervill"" 

X 

X 

"x* 

10.    Chico           .    - 

1914 
1917 
1915 

1 
17 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

— 

— - 

X 



X 
X 

X 

11.    Clovis    

12.    Coacholla    

1916 
1914 

X 

X 

— - 

X 

X 

X 

— - 

X 

10 
12 

9 

8 
31 

9 
61 
12 
20 

3 
14 

16     Dos  Palos 

2 
4 

X 
X 
X 

X 

17.    El  Centre 

I 

18.    Elk    Grove    — 

]!).    El  Monte 

1917 

1915 
1915 
1917 
1916 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1917 
1914 
1917 

X 

X 

— - 

X 

— - 

X 

X 



X 

—  - 

20.    Fairfield -     

60 

1 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

21.    Fair  Oak.s      

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

— - 

X 

22.    Fei-ndale 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

24.    FowIt    - 

2").    Gonzales 

— - 

.... 

X 

— - 

— 

X 
X 
X 
X 

26.  Gridley      .. 

27.  Healdsburg    

28.  Hollister        

29.  Holtville      

40 
11 
36 
13 
33 

5 
16 
56 

5 
12 

8 

20 
6 

37 
2 

32 
4 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

-— 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

— 

31.    ImpTial 

32.    Julian    

X 

X 

.S4.    King  City  

:{').    Kingsburg     

36.    Lakoport 

1918 

— 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

1917 

X 

— - 

38.    La  ton* 

39     Le  Grand 

6 

X 
X 

X 

1915 

6 

35 
8 
36 

X 

J.os  Angeles — 

X 

X 
X 

1914 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1917 

5 

12 
20 

15 

X 
X 

X 

1917 



X 
X 

i 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

■50     Oakdale 

X 

SI     Orland 

1915 
1917 
1917 
1916 
1913 

d  by 

4 
64 



K.    Paso   Robles 

X 

X 

53.    Perris 

1 

54.    Placerville   .    

15 
9 

!    106 

above 

3 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

— - 

X 

X 

X 

1   X 

X 

\ 

— - 

X 

11, 

Other  projects  maintaine 

schools:    No. 

grapes  and  peaches:    Nos.  2A  and  30, 

goats;  27  and  29,  calves;  29  and  31,  cotton;  21,  maize;  29,  castor  beans  and  alfalfa;  37,  water- 
melons; 54,  goats  and  sorghum;  45,  watermelons  and  cantaloupes. 
'Incomplete  report. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE   VII  I— Continued. 

Report     of     Acjricultural     Club     Work     Maintained     by     Day     High     Schools,     During 

Year   1917-18. 
X  indicates  subject. 


Enrollment, 
1917-18 

Kinds  of  projects  maintained  (also  see  footnotes) 

Place  and  school 

Givls 

Boys 

Sheep 

Pigs 

«3 

o 

?      ^ 
&      § 
?      P 

3. 

3 

a 

o 

H 
5 
o 

n 
5 

r»- 

57.    San  .Joss     

1914 
1915 

40 
2.3 
20 
14 

7 

^; 

21 

1 

X 
X 

— - 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

i5S.    Santa   Cruz 

7 

1 

13 

i   X  ,   "X" 

— - 

X 

50.    Santa   Rosa 

X 

X 
X 

60.    Ssbastopol 

X 

-— 

X 

X 

X 

-— 

X 

fil.    Sslma    .    

1916 
1916 
1917 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

62.    Sutter    _.      ... 

X 

63.    Templeton 

1 

X 

61.    Turloek    .      

5 
15 

■    X 

1 

1 

65.    Wasco               - 

1   X 

X 
X 

X  ' 

66.    Wsaverville      — 

1917 

3 
22 

1 

67.    Woodland         -          _    - 

X 

X    .... 

19 

24 

Totals      -      .- 

67 

1,083 

236    5.q    i.q 

9 

5 

16 

6 

19 

4    '    If)            91 

STATISTICAL  TABLE    IX. 

Report  of  Applied  Subjects,   Not   Including  Federal  and  State  Aided  Subjects,  Taught 
in    Intermediate  Schools  that   Maintain   Ninth  Grades,   During   Year  1917-18. 
X  indicates  subject;   number  following,   date  introduced.     Also  see  footnotes. 


Manual  and  industrial  arts 

Home 
economics 

Com- 
mercial 

Agri- 
culture 

Wood 

Iron 

Agii- 

establishment 

Cabinet 

Carpen- 
try 

Machine 
shop 

Auto 

House- 
hold 
science 

House- 
hold 
art 

club 
work 

Berkeley —                  • 
1.    Burbank    ._  — 

X'06 
X'07 
X'09 
X'16 

X'll 

X'06 

X'06 
X-07 
X'09 
X'16 

X'll 
X'17 
X'17 

X'll  1 

X'15    

X   _- 

2.    Edison    .     ,. 

X'07 
X'09 
X'16 

i 

3.    Garfield    . 

X'09 
X  '16 

4.    Willard     .          

Los  Angeles— 
5.    Berendo 

j 

X'll 

X'17 
X'17 

X'll 

X'13 

6.    Boyle     —     _ 

i 

7.    Central  . 

X'17 

X'17 

X'17 

S.    Fourteenth . 

9.    McKinley  Ave. 

X'12 
X'12 
X'll 
X  .. 

X'12 
X'12 
X'll 
X  .. 

X'16 

X'lO 
X'15 

X'12 
X'12 
X'll 
X  „ 

X'16 

X'lO 
X'15 

X  „ 

X'12 
X'12 
X'll 
X  .. 

X'16 

X'15 
X  -. 

X'15 
X'16 
X'14 

X  '16 
X  '15 

X  „ 

10.    Sentous--  -       _    - 

11.    Thirtieth  St.  .    - 

X  '15 

12.    Virgil 

Pasadena — 
13.    John  Muir     -      

X'16 

X'lO 
X'15 

X  .. 

Pomona— 
14.    Geary    .. ._. 

X'lO 

X'lO    



15.    South  Junior . 

Sacramento- 
16.    Harkness 

Totals    16 

14 

5 

1 

13 

15 

11 

7 

2 

Other  subjects  reported  by  above  schools:  Nos.  2,  10  and  14,  printing;  9,  reed  furniture  and 
electrical  work;  10,  commercial  art;  11,  vocational  guidance. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE   X. 

Report    of    Applied    and    Supplemental    Subjects    Taught    in    Evening    High    Schools, 

During   Year   1917-18. 


X  indicates  subject. 

Also  see  footnotes. 

3 

Manual  and 
industrial  arts 

Home 
economics 

d 

-1 

5; 

3' 

3 

a 

0 

0 
B 
B 

E 

CO 

is- 

3'S 

73 

ll 

1     3 

P3  ■d^ 

riacn  ami  sclionl 

I 

3 

1 

o 

3 

t 

> 

a  ^ 

§• 
s 
s 

X 
P 

1     ^ 

5  2 

Is 

1    Alam°da . 

1,109 

378 

271 

2.50 

63 

210 

1,318 

51 

542 

1,633 

2,225 
1,751 
8,440 

1,432 
2,941 
5,269 

748 
1,860 

288 
1,654 
3,961 

1,623 

2,755 
90 

1,574 
334 
528 

2,012 
188 
125 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X    .- 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

Berkeley— 
"    Burbank 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X      - 

X 

X 

8    Oilroy 

__ 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

i 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

Los  Angelrs— 
11.  OpDtral 

X 
X 
X 

X     .. 

X    .. 

13.  rolytechnic  .      

X 

X 

X 

X 
X   — 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Oakland— 

15   Oakland 

-  !  -- 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

16.  Technical      

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X       X  i 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X    - 

X 

IS.  Pasadena          _  -      - 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

19.  Redondo 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X    -  - 

X       X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

21.  San  Diego     .      .      . 

X 

X 

San  Francisco— 

23.  Humboldt 

X 

X 

X 

24.  North    Beach 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X    „ 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

i          1 

**?    Stockton 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

30.  Watsonville 

1 

Totals   

45-623 

17 

14 

8 

10 

14       17 

11 

12 

24 

14 

11 

!) 

i 
1 

other  subjects  reported  by  above  schools:  Nos.  7,  12,  13,  16,  18,  20,  21  and  28,  radiii  buzzer; 
7  and  16,  auto  operation;  10  and  17,  printing;  13,  17  and  22,  applied  electricity;  1  and  17,  ship 
trades;  11,  reed  furniture;  15,  commercial  art;  1,  3,  12,  13  and  16,  first  aid. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE   XI. 

Report    of    Applied    Subjects    Taught    in     Elementary    Schools    With     Grades    Above 
the  Sixth   in   Cities   Having  Superintendents,    During   Year  1917-18. 

X  indicates  subject. 


City  district 


Manual 
training 


Home  economics 


House- 
hold 
science 


House- 
liold 
art 


Com-    I    Agri- 
mercial  I  culture 


Aliscellaneous 


Alameda    -. 
Alhambra    . 
Bakersfleld 
Berkeley 

Ohico  

Eureka    

Fresno    

Long  Beach 
Los  Angeles 


Marysville  -— 

Modesto  

Oakland 

Oroville    

Palo  Alto  — 
Pasadena  .— 
Petaluma 


Pomona  

Richmond    

Riverside    

Sacramento    

Salinas    

San  Bernardino  — 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco 

San  Jose  

San  Luis  Obispo.- 

San  Rafael 

Santa   Ana   

Santa  Barbara  — 

Santa  Oniz 

Santa  Monica 

Santa  Rosa  

Stockton    

VaUejo    

Venice    

Ventura    

Visalia    


Totals  .—    37 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X       

X 

X        

X  X 

X  X 

X  X 


Printing,     agricultural     club     work, 

first  aid. 
Agricultural  club  work,  Red  Cross. 

Vocational  guidance. 

Printing,   agricultural  club  work. 

Printing,  agricultural  club  work,  ce- 
ment work,  reed  work,  metal  art 
craft. 


Agricultural  club  work,  tinning. 


Agricultural    club    work,    Red    Cross 
work. 

Shoe  mending. 

Shoe  mending. 


Agricultural  club  work. 
Agricultural  club  work. 
Electricity. 
Agricultural  club  work. 


Agricultural  club  work. 
Agricultural  club  work. 

Agricultural  club  work. 


Agricultural  club  work. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE   XII. 

Report  of  Applied  Subjects  Taught  in    Elementary  Schools  in   Rural   Districts   Having 
Six  or   IVlore   Teachers,    During   Year   1917-18. 

X  indicates  subject. 


Manual 
training 

Home  economic* 

Com- 
mercial 

Agri- 
culture 

Agri- 
cultural 
dull 
work 

Rural  district 

House- 
hold 
science 

House- 
hold 
art 

Alameda  County— 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

Niles    _.    

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

San  Lorenzo  

■" " 

Amador  County— 

Sutter  Creek- 

X 
X 

Butte  County— 

X 

r;ridl"y* 

Calavera.s    County— 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

Colusa  County— 
Colusa 

Contra  Costa  County- 

Concord 

Pittsburg .  

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

r>f]  Norte  County- 
Crescent 

X 

El  Dorado  County- 

Fresno  County— 
Clovis   -  

X 

X 

Fowler       -      _.    _         .  .  _ 

X 

X 

Fresno   Colonyt 

Parlier    - 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

Reedley 

Sanger    

X 

X 

Glenn  County— 
Orland 

Willows 

X 



Humboldt  County — 
Areata    

Ferndale    -  . 

X 

X 

Fortuna* 

Imperial  County— 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

Calexico 

E!  Contro 

Holtville 

X 

Imperial 

X 
X 

X 

Inyo  County- 
Bishop    
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STATISTICAL  TABLE  XI  I— Continued. 

Report  of  Applied  Subjects  Taught  in    Elementary  Schools  in   Rural   Districts   Having 
Six  or   More   Teachers,    During   Year   1917-18. 

X  indicates  subject. 


Kern  County- 
Midway 

Oil   Center 

Taft 

Paleto    (Maricopa)  t 

Wasco 
Kings  County 

Corcoranf 

Hanford 

Lemoore 
Lassen  County 

Susanville 

Westwoodt 
Los  Angeles  County — 

Arcadia 

Artesia 

Azusa 

Bell 

Burbank 
'  Claremont 

Clearwater 

Compton 

Covina 

Downey 

Eagle  Rock 

East  Whittier 

El  Monte 

El  Segundof 

Florence 

Glendale 

Glendora* 

Graham 

Hawthorne 

Hermosa  Beach 

Huntington   Park 

Hyde  Park 

Inglewood 

Jefferson* 

La  Verne 

Montebello 

Monrovia 

Puente 

Redondo  Beach 

San  Dimas 

San  Gabriel 

Sawtelle 

Sherman 

Sierra   Madre 

Somerset 

South  Pasadena 

Tropico 

Venic 

Watte  City 

Whittier 

Willowbankf 

Zelzah 
Madera  County 

Chowchilla 
Madera 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE  XI I— Continued. 

Report  of  Applied   Subjects  Taught  in   Elementary  Schools  in   Rural   Districts   Haviny 
Six  or   More   Teachers,    During   Year  1917-18. 

X  indicates  subject. 


Manual 
training 

Home  economics 

Com- 
mercial 

Agrl- 
cultuie 

Agri- 

Ruial distiict 

House- 
hold 
science 

House- 
hold 
art 

cultural 
club 
work 

Marin  County- 
Fairfax    .- 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

Kentfleld    

Larkspur - 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

Mill  Valley 

X 

San  Anselmo   . 

Sausalito      -      ....._ .. 

Mendocino  County- 
Fort  Bragg  ...  

X 
X 

Ukiah     



Willits*    

Merced  County — 
Dos  Palos 

X 

X               X 

Gustine*    

X      XXX      X      XX 

X                 X 

Merced ..  .. 

X 
X 

X 

X 

Modoc  County- 

Monterey  County- 
Monterey    

X 

Pacific  Grove  .  ...  . .  . 

X                X 
X                X 





Napa  County— 

X 

X 
X 

X 

St.   Helena     .     .    

Nevada  County- 
Grass  Vallev    .      -  

X 

X 

X 

Orange  County— 

xxxxxx 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

FullTton 

X               X 
X                X 
X                X 

Garden  Grove  

X 

La  Ha  bra 

Olindat 

1 

Orange .. 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



Placer  County— 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

Rosevill" 

j 

Riverside  County— 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

Ferris 

X 

X 

X 

\Vp.«t   Riverside  .         . 

Sacramento  County— 
Folsom 

X 

X 

Gait* 

San  Benito  County— 
Hollister    

X 

X 

X 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE   XI  I— Continued. 

Report  of  Applied  Subjects  Taught  In    Elementary  Schools  In   Rural   Districts   Having 
Six  or  More  Teachers  During  Year  1917-18. 

X  indicates  subject. 


Rural  district 


Manual 
training 


Home  economics 


House-         House- 
hold hold 
science  art 


Com- 
mercial 


Agri- 
culture 


Agri- 
cultural 
club 
work 


San  Bernardino  County— 

Chino    

Colton    

Highland    

Mission    

Needles   

Ontario    

Redlands*  

Rialto  

Upland   

San  Diego  County— 

Chula  Vista   

Ooronado   

East   San   Diego 

Escondido    

National   City   

Normal  Heigiitst  

San  Joaquin  County— 

Irodi    

Tracyt    

San  Luis  Obispo  County- 
Arroyo  Grande  

Paso  Robles  

San  Mateo  County— 

Burlingame    

Tefferson  Districtf  

Redwood  City  

San  Bruno*  

San  Mateo  

South  San  Francisco 

Santa  Barbara  County- 

Carpenteria   

Lompoc   

Santa  Maria  

Santa   Monica    

Santa  Clara  County- 
Campbell    

GUroy   

Hester!    

Los  Gatos  

Live   Oak*   

Mayfleld    

Mountain  View  

Santa  Clara  

Sunnyvale    

Sunol    

Santa  Cruz  County— 

Soquel    

Watsonville   

Shasta  County- 
Redding    

Siskiyou  County— 

Dorris   

Dunsmuir    

McCloud    

Weed   

Yreka    

Solano  County- 

Benicia   

Fairfield    

Vacavillet   


Printing 


I 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE  XII— Continued. 

Report  of  Applied  Subjects  Taught  In    Elementary  Schools  in   Rural   Districts   Having 
Six   or   More   Teachers,    During   Year  1917-18. 

X  indicates  subject. 


Manual 
training 

Home  economics 

Com- 
mercial 

Agri- 
culture 

Agri- 

Rural district 

House-         House- 
hold            hold 
science           art 

1 

cultural 
club 
work 

Sonoma  County- 

X 

Stanislaus  County— 

-  -^.      -.1 

X 

X                X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X                 X 
X                 X 

X 
X 
X 

Oakdal"                                   

X 

X 
X 

X 

Turlopk                 --  --- --- 

X 

Sutter  County— 
Yuba* 

Tpliama  County— 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

R"(l   Bluff                                   .  — 

X 

X 

Tulare  County- 

X 
X 

Exeter                 -                      --       

X 

X                X 

X        i         X 

""" 1 

i 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

Tuolumne  County- 

X 

1 

Ventura  County— 

X 
X 
X 

i 

X                X 
X                X 

1 

Yolo  County— 

X 
X 

X 

165 

X 

1 

Yuba  County- 

X 

X 

Totals    225 

108 

166 

24 

45 

20 

*Reports  no  course. 

tNo  report  from  16  scliools. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

While  your  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Education  is  in  hearty  accord 
with  the  larger  program  for  the  reorganization  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  state,  he  will  discuss  in  this  report  only  such  topics  relating 
to  his  own  field  as  require  legislative  action. 

Supervision  and  Inspection  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education. 

The  Federal  Vocational  Education  Act  makes  ample  provision  for 
the  inspection  and  supervision  of  agricultural  instruction  maintained 
under  the  act  by  authorizing  the  appointment  of  state  supervisors  or 
directors  for  the  work.  On  the  o1:her  hand,  it  makes  no  provision  what- 
ever for  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  instruction  in  trade  and 
industrial  subjects.  This  difference  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
those  responsible  for  the  legislation  relating  to  agricultural  instruction 
saw  the  extreme  importance  of  providing  for  such  supervision,  while 
those  responsible  for  trade  and  industrial  education  were  not  so  far- 
sighted. 

Mr.  Lillard  as  supervisor  of  agricultural  instruction  is  rendering 
invaluable  service  to  the  State  of  California,  but  while  he  has  during 
the  last  year  been  responsible  for  thirteen  vocational  classes  in  his 
field,  the  seventy-one  vocational  classes  in  trades,  home  economics  and 
industries  have  received  only  such  inspection  and  supervision  as  your 
Commissioner  of  Vocational  Education  could  find  time  to  give  after 
attending  to  the  many  other  duties  of  his  office 

These  duties  as  they  relate  specifically  to  vocational  education  are 
as  follows : 

1.  The  outlining  of  vocational  education  policies. 

2.  The  preparing  of  state  plans. 

3.  The  directing  of  the  promotion  of  vocational  education. 

4.  The   directing  of  the  work  of  the  vocational   education   staff 

including  the  work  of  the  directors  of  the  three  schools  for 
the  training  of  vocational  teachers. 

5.  The  preparing  of  forms  for  reports  of  vocational  schools  and 

classes. 

6.  The  preparing  of  a  list  of  approved  classes  for  reimbursement. 

7.  The  bringing  together  of  parties  interested  in  vocational  edu- 

cation to  the  end  that  the  state  program  may  receive  full 
support. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  general  duties  of  your  commissioner,  in 
his  capacity  as  professional  adviser  to  and  administrator  for  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  require  a  great  deal  of  his  time ;  particularly  has 
the  matter  of  certification  of  teachers  of  special  subjects  been  a  drain 
upon  his  time. 
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Tlie  changing  social  conditions  with  the  paraUcl  changes  necessary 
in  all  vocational  work  will  for  the  future  tend  to  increase  rather  than 
decrease  the  general  administrative  duties  of  your  commissioner. 

This  coming  year  there  will  be  maintained  in  the  state  30  or  40 
classes  in  vocational  agriculture  and  some  200  classes  in  trades,  home 
economics,  and  industries. 

The  federal  and  state  vocational  education  acts  are  predicated  upon 
the  fact  that  agricultural,  trade  and  industrial  education  in  the  state 
has  not  heretofore  been  satisfactorily  maintained. 

As  shown  by  the  above  figures,  California  has  started  a  momentous 
vocational  education  program.  Many  classes  are  being  organized  and 
the  youths  of  the  state  are  crowding  into  them  in  the  belief  that  they 
are  going  to  secure  adequate  preparation  for  vocational  service.  The 
expectations  of  these  young  persons  must  be  fully  met.  If,  therefore, 
there  is  danger  of  these  classes  failing  in  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  established,  the  state  should  take  every  precaution  to  remove  that 
danger. 

Every  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  vocational  education  in  this 
country  knows  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem  to  maintain 
in  our  public  schools  the  integrity  of  trade  and  industrial  education. 
In  California,  a.s  elsewhere,  the  school  men  are  struggling  to  meet  the 
great  social  demand  for  vocational  education.  They  have  established 
the  classes  and  have  secured  the  attendance  of  pupils  upon  them.  Now 
they  are  confronted  with  the  most  difficult  problem  of  all,  that  of 
w^orking  out  cour.ses  of  study  which  will  really  prepare  for  skilled 
occupations. 

The  school  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  this  work 
are  general  administrators  and  are  not  expected  to  know  the  details 
of  instruction  in  vocational  classes.  In  most  cases  the  teachers  handling 
the  classes  have  had  no  special  preparation  for  the  work.  The  whole 
vocational  education  program  is.  therefore,  in  danger  of  failure  because 
of  the  lack  of  dissemination  of  information  concerning  the  selection  of 
material  for  the  various  courses  and  its  method  of  presentation. 

No  other  state  in  the  Union  has  started  so  large  a  program  of  trade 
and  industrial  instruction  within  the  school  plant  as  has  the  State  of 
California.  Every  such  course  is  now  in  serious  danger  of  reverting 
to  a  type  of  manual  training. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Education  this 
danger  can  be  avoided  only  by  close  inspection,  constant  supervision, 
and  strict  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation set  up  in  Bulletin  No.  23.     The  trade  and  industrial  classes  main- 
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tained  in  this  state  are  not  at  the  present  time  getting  adequate  inspec- 
tion and  supervision. 

A  few  months  ago  Dr.  Prosser,  Director  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  addressed  a  communication  to  the  state  boards 
for  vocational  education  on  the  subject  of  legislation  which  should  be 
enacted  by  the  state  legislatures  holding  sessions  during  the  year  1918. 
Under  the  topic  "Appropriations  for  Use  of  the  State  Boards  for 
Vocational  Education,"  Dr.  Prosser  urges  provision  for  the  expenses 
of  the  boards  including: 

a.  A  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education. 

h.  Specialists  to  supervise  agricultural,  trade  and  industrial,  and 

home  economics  education,  and  teacher  training, 
c.  Office  and  clerical  assistants,  transportation,  publication  and  all 

other  necessary  expenses. 

If  the  vocational  education  program  succeeds  in  a  big  way  in  Cali- 
fornia it  will  ultimately  mean  a  secondary  education  for  all  of  the 
yOuth  of  the  state.  This  today  would  mean  a  return  to  our  high  schools 
of  from  160,000  to  170,000  youths.  Now  is  the  crucial  time  in  the 
development  of  this  great  program.  In  years  to  come  failure  on  the  part 
of  certain  vocational  classes  will  mean  little ;  today  failure  on  the  part  of 
a  few  of  these  classes  may  mean  failure  for  the  entire  project. 

If  the  State  of  California  would  safeguard  the  situation,  it  must 
provide  for  more  adequate  inspection  and  supervision  of  industrial  and 
trade  education  established  under  the  federal  and  state  acts. 

Compulsory  Part-Time  Education. 
It  is  contemplated: 

First,  that  certain  thickly  populated  districts  be  required  by  law 
to  establish  and  maintain  in  connection  with  their  secondary  schools, 
special  part-time  classes  in  civic  and  vocational  subjects  for  all 
employed  persons  of  the  district  who  are  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  and  who  are  not  in  attendance  upon  regular  day  schools,  or 
who  are  not  otherwise  receiving  continuation  instruction  of  this 
character. 

Second,  that  where  a  local  community  either  by  compulsion  or 
by  voluntary  action  maintains  such  classes,  attendance  upon  the 
same  shall  be  made  compulsory  upon  the  part  of  all  persons  in  the 
district  such  as  those  described  above. 

A  part-time  class  is  a  class  maintained  during  a  part  of  the  working 
time  of  those  in  attendance  upon  it.  It  is,  therefore,  designed  only  for 
persons  who  have  already  withdrawn  from  the  regular  day  schools. 
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It  is  a  co-operative  effort  between  the  public  on  tlie  one  side  and  the 
employer  on  the  other  to  better  fit  the  youth  of  the  land  tor  hi.s  civic 
as  well  as  for  his  vocational  responsibilities. 

Under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  it  is  possible  for  the  federal 
government,  the  state,  and  the  local  community  jointly  to  provide  such 
instruction  while  the  employer  is  called  upon  to  contribute  u  certain 
limited  amount  of  the  employee's  time  during  which  he  receives  a 
training  designed  to  benefit  him  and  all  other  parties  concerned. 

Lack  of  space  for])ids  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  need  for 
and  the  value  of  part-time  instruction,  but  certain  of  the  needs  and 
values  as  they  relate  to  persons  of  secondary  school  age  are  here  set 
forth : 

First:  Approximately  half  of  our  children  do  not  complete  the 
elementary  schools.  Such  persons  for  the  most  part  do  not  have 
a  grasp  of  certain  parts  of  the  elementary  branches  of  instruction 
that  are  essential  to  their  preparation  for  future  citizenship.  The 
failure  on  their  part  to  secure  this  training  in  the  elementary 
schools  is,  of  course,  in  some  instances  due  to  lack  of  native  ability, 
but  mostly  it  is  due  to  delayed  or  arrested  development,  or  to  a 
lack  of  interest  in  the  work  as  usually  presented  in  the  elementary 
school.  In  most  cases  these  persons  are  competent  to  master  the 
essential  parts  of  this  elementary  education  before  they  reach 
eighteen  years  of  age,  if  they  are  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so 
in  part-time  classes  where  the  subjects  are  taught  in  their  appli- 
cations to  the  daily  experiences  of  the  pupils. 

Second:  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  of  high  school 
age  are  not  in  attendance  upon  any  school  whatever.  This  group 
of  persons  includes  those  mentioned  above,  those  who  have  finished 
an  elementary  school  education,  and  those  who  have  had  some  high 
school  training. 

Some  of  these  have  already  entered  upon  their  apprenticeship; 
others  have  entered  upon  occupations  that  offer  no  opportunity  for 
gaining  experience  which  will  fit  them  for  skilled  occupations. 
All  of  these  persons  need  instruction  supplemental  to  that  experi- 
ence. For  some  persons  this  supplemental  instruction  would  con- 
sist of  applied  work  in  a  school  shop,  for  others  it  would  consist 
of  oral  or  written  English  composition,  or  certain  problems  of 
science  or  mathematics  that  are  essential  to  a  better  understanding 
of  their  trade  or  industry. 

Others  are  engaged  in  occupations  that  offer  no  future  oppor- 
tunity. These  persons  need  a  pre-vocational  education  which  will 
not  only  enable  them  to  find  the  occupations  best  suited  to  them, 
but  which  will  also  give  them  some  preliminary  training  for  the 
same. 

Third:  All  of  these  persons  are  in  need  of  a  civic  education  which 
will  enable  them  to  meet  intelligently  their  responsibilities  as  future 
citizens  of  the  community,  the  state,  and  the  nation.  There  is 
great  need  for  the  development  within  all   future  citizens  of  the 
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power  for  personal  control  in  social  relationships.  A  conrse  in 
citizenship  for  these  persons  should  provide  for  a  study  of  the 
institutions  (legal,  political,  economic,  educational,  religious,  fra- 
ternal, etc.),  to  which  they  will  have  to  adjust  themselves,  and 
should  emphasize  their  social  relationships  to  these  institutions 
and  to  the  members  thereof.  The  instruction  should  be  based  upon 
real  problems  of  relationship  between  individual  and  individual, 
and  individual  and  institution.  Special  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  the  attitude  of  the  individual  toward  local,  state,  and  national 
laws,  and  toward  community  customs,  since  it  is  much  more 
important  that  the  individual  should  understand  his  responsibility 
to  society  than  that  he  should  understand  the  responsibility  of 
society  to  him,  though  the  latter  is  also  essential  for  those  who 
would  participate  in  the  establishment  of  government. 

Fourth:  During  the  closing  years  of  the  secondary  school  period 
these  persons  are  just  passing  into  adulthood.  It  is,  therefore, 
exceedingly  important  that  they  be  at  this  time  under  the  influence 
of  the  school  which  should  look  after  their  guidance  in  educational 
and  vocational  matters.  It  is  during  this  formative  period  that 
the  individual  may  be  stimulated  and  guided  in  his  reading  to  the 
end  that  he  may  always  keep  himself  informed  in  such  matters 
as  will  contribute  to  his  betterment  and  to  social  progress. 

Fifth:  Many  of  the  persons  not  now  enrolled  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  state  could  be  reclaimed  by  a  system  of  part-time 
instruction  and  brought  back  to  school  and  trained  for  leadership. 
In  short,  a  properly  organized  scheme  of  compulsory  part-time 
instruction  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  will  keep  open  the  doors  of 
opportunity  to  all  of  our  youth.  Many  a  great  leader  has  been 
lost  to  society  because  in  his  childhood  or  early  youth  he,  for  some 
trivial  reason,,  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  maintained  by  the 
regular  day  school. 

If  part-time  education  meant  no  more  than  a  continuation  of  the 
present  content  and  method  of  instruction  employed  in  the  elementary 
school,  it  would  be  fatal  to  make  it  compulsory.  Any  program  of 
compulsory  part-time  education  should  be  predicated  upon  certain 
definite  restrictions  as  to  the  type  of  instruction  provided. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  acting  in  its  capacity  as  the  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  has  offered  to  local  communities  the  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  part-time  instruction  under  the  provisions  of  the 
federal  and  state  vocational  education  acts.  Some  instruction  of  this 
character  has  been  maintained  for  home-makers  and  skilled  workers  in 
trades  and  industries. 

The  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  set  up  two  kinds  of 
part-time  instruction  similar  to  that  contemplated  in  this  discussion. 
One  of  these  is  intended  for  persons  already  apprenticed  in  skilled 
oecupatifms ;  the  other  is  intended  for  employed  persons  under  eighteen 
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years  of  age  engaged  iu  oocui)ations  that  ott'er  uo  opportimity  for 
future  educational  development. 

Although  the  state  board  oti'ers  to  reimburse  local  districts  that 
establish  part-time  classes  of  a  general  continuation  character  in  the 
amount  of  $600  for  each  teacher-unit-of-instruction  provided,  not  one 
class  was  established  in  the  State  of  California  during  the  last  year. 

Six  or  seven  of  the  Eastern  states  have  already  established  a  program 
of  compulsory  part-time  education.  France  and  England  have  since 
the  opening  of  the  war  entered  upon  a  program  of  compulsory  part- 
Time  instruction  for  persons  under  the  age  of  eighteen. 

Your  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Education  is,  therefore,  of  the 
opinion  that  the  compulsory  education  laws  of  the  state  should  be 
changed  in  such  manner  as  to  provide : 

First,  that  the  high  school  boards  of  all  high  school  districts, 
wjierein  there  is  located  a  village,  town,  or  city  with  a  population 
of  1,000  or  more  persons,  shall  be  required  to  establish  and  main- 
tain in  connection  with  their  secondary  schools  special  part-time 
instruction  in  civic  and  vocational  subjects  for  persons  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  who  are  not  subject  to  the  present  cora- 
pulsor}'  education  laws. 

Second,  that  where  a  local  community  either  voluntarily  or  by 
compulsion  maintains  such  classes,  all  persons  of  the  district  under 
eighteen  3'ears  of  age  and  not  already  in  attendance  upon  the 
regular  full-time  day  schools,  shall  be  required  to  attend  upon 
these  classes  at  least  four  sixty-minute  hours  each  week. 

Compulsory  Registration  of  All  Persons  Under  Eighteen  Years  of  Age. 

This  proposition  contemplates  an  annual  or  semiannual  registration 
of  all  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  with  the  superintendent  of 
schools  under  whose  jurisdiction  they  may  reside,  or  through  such 
superintendent,  with  the  principal  teacher  in  charge  of  the  school  or 
schools  of  each  district  of  the  state;  also  the  immediate  registration 
of  all  such  persons  who  ma}'  move  into  the  district. 

It  is  proposed  to  secure  on  uniform  registration  blanks  such  infor- 
mation as  will  enable  the  various  state  social  agendas  to  properly 
promote  the  care  and  education  of  all  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
commonwealth. 

In  other  words,  the  plan  contemplates  a  periodical  census  which  will 
ultimately  give  a  continuous  hi.story  of  the  movements,  schooling,  and 
industrial  experiences  of  each  child  and  youth  of  the  state  to  the  end 
that  proper  provision  may  be  made  for  his  care  and  education. 

Already  we  have  laws  which  require  the  registration  of  all  children 
born  within  the  state.     The  law,  however,  fails  to  provide  for  the  regis- 
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tratioii  of  persoiis  who  Diay  have  beeu  born  elsewhere.  It  also  lails 
to  provide  any  method  whereby  a  child  born  in  the  State  of  California 
or  elsewhere  may  be  traced  should  his  parents  or  guardians  chaiige 
their  residence. 

The  compulsory  education  law  of  California  requires  that  all  persons 
between  eight  and  fifteen  years  of  age  shall  attend  public  or  private 
schools  or  shall  receive  private  instruction  of  a  grade  similar  to  that 
maintained  by  such  schools. 

The  public  schools  of  the  state  are  required  to  register  all  of  the 
pupils  enrolled  therein,  but  there  is  no  means  whereby  one  may  find 
out  whether  the  private  instruction  referred  to  above  is  actually  of  a 
grade  equal  to  that  maintained  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

The  local  communities  of  the  state  are  required  by  law  to  provide 
educational  opportunities  for  all  their  children  just  as  soon  as  they 
become  six  years  of  age.  Since  we  have  disbanded  the  school  census, 
local  authorities  have  no  means  whereby  they  can  ascertain  the  number 
of  children  that  will  probably  be  placed  under  their  charge  during  any 
given  year. 

If  the  population  of  any  community  were  static  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  attendance  departments  to  enforce  fairly  well  the  conipulsorj; 
education  laws  of  the  state,  but  the  population  of  California  is  a  floating 
one  and  many  children  of  school  age  are  brought  into  the  large  centers 
of  population  to  be  lost  to  the  schools  as  completely  as  if  they  had 
ceased  to  exist. 

On  the  other  hand  those  children,  not  subject  to  the  compulsory 
education  laws  of  the  state,  who  withdraw  from  the  schools,  lose  for 
all  time  contact  with  the  institution  of  education.  If  these  persons 
were  required  to  appear  periodically  before  school  authorities  they 
could  be  given  the  advantage  of  counsel  which  would  be  of  extreme 
value  to  them  and  which  in  many  cases  would  result  in  their  return 
to  the  schools.  If  at  the  present  time  a  department  of  education  enters 
upon  a  program  of  counseling  the  young  of  its  community  it  must  first 
trace  and  find  them.  This  is  not  only  a  very  difficult  task  but  a  very 
ineffective  and  expensive  method  of  procedure. 

Many  children  whose  parents  are  a  part  of  the  floating  population 
sooner  or  later  find  themselves  in  a  new  school  district  among  strangers. 
If  they  are  at  all  timid  they  are  quite  apt  to  remain  away  from  school. 
If  oh  the  other  hand  they  were  required  by  law  to  appear  before  the 
school  authorities,  who  could  counsel  with  thefti,  they  w^ould  in  many 
instances  re-enter  school. 

If  compulsory  part-time  education  is  to  be  made  a  part  of  our  future 
program  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  census  of  all  persons  under  tiie 
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aj^e  of  (Mghtt'cn  years  suhjecl,  to  sncli  ('diicalioii  in  order  that  we  may 
know  that  tlicy  are  b('in]t?  j^ivcn  the  ()|)|K)rtunity  to  attend  the  elahses 
provided  for  them.  If  on  the  other  hand  we  do  not  enter  upon  a  pro- 
gram of  compulsory  part-time  education,  such  registration  is  necessary 
in  order  that  all  of  the  youths  may  be  brought  under  the  influence  of 
counselors  who  will  have  the  opportunity  to  place  before  them  and 
their  parents  the  advantages  of  further  education. 

Also,  if  we  are  to  provide  adequate  part-time  instruction,  compulsory 
or  noncompulsory,  we  must  have  a  census  of  the  occupational  activities 
of  the  youth  for  whom  the  instruction  is  contemplated. 

The  present  law  already  provides  for  the  issuance  of  working  permits, 
and  age  and  schooling  certificates  by  superintendents  of  schools  to  all 
persons  under  fifteen  years  of  age  entitled  under  the  law  to  enter  upon 
employment,  and  employers  are  by  the  same  act  forbidden  to  engage 
the  services  of  such  children  as  do  not  liold  this  permit  or  certificate. 

The  plan  under  consideration  contemplates  the  issuance  of  a  regis- 
tration card  to  all  registrants  or  to  their  parents  or  guardians,  this 
card  to  include  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  employed. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  your  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation recommends  that  the  Child  Labor  Law  of  the  state  be  amended 
in  such  manner  as  to  provide : 

First,  that  the  parents  or  guardians  of  all  persons  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  be  made  responsible  for  their  registration  (annually 
or  semiannually)  with  the  principal  teacher  of  the  school  district 
wherein  they  reside,  and  that  parents  or  guardians  upon  moving 
into  school  districts  be  made  responsible  for  the  immediate  regis- 
tration of  all  such  persons  under  their  care. 

Second,  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  be  required  to  pre- 
pare for  this  purpose  census  blanks  which  shall  include  only  such 
information  as  in  its  judgment  it  considers  essential  for  the  use 
of  public  authorities  in  promoting  the  vocational  and  other  social 
interests  of  the  children  and  the  youth  of  the  state,  and  registration 
cards  for  issuance  to  registrants  or  to  their  parents  or  guardians; 
said  blanks  to  be  distributed  free  of  charge  to  local  districts 
through  the  various  city  and  county  superintendents  of  the  state. 

Third,  that  parents  and  guardians  who  do  not  obey  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  relating  to  registration  be  penalized. 

Fourth,  that  employers  who  engage  the  services  of  any  minor 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  who  does  not  hold  a  registration  card 
issued  during  the  last  year  or  the  last  six  months  as  the  law  may 
provide,  be  heavily  penalized.  Further,  that  employers  who 
engage  the  services  of  such  minors  contrary  to  the  limitations  and 
requirements  set  forth  in  such  registration  cards  also  be  heavily 
penalized. 
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War-Emergency  Vocational  Education. 

Your  commissioner  has  elsewhere  described  the  war  emergency 
vocational  education  work  carried  on  through  his  department.  Con- 
tinued promotion  and  support  for  this  character  of  work  will  be  neces- 
sary as  long  as  the  war  lasts.  In  fact  there  will  be  an  increased  need 
for  such  work  as  the  war  goes  on,  and  when  it  ends  we  will  be  confronted 
with  a  reorganization  of  industry. 

The  great  industrial  institutions  now  engaged  in  the  production  of 
war  munitions  will  be  reconverted  in  order  to  produce  the  equipment 
necessary  to  rehabilitate  a  run-down  and  disorganized  industrial  world. 
This  reorganization  will  profoundly  affect  the  status  of  skilled  labor  in 
the  various  occupations.  This  in  turn  will  create  the  problem  of  reha- 
bilitation not  only  for  the  returned  soldiers  but  also  for  many  who  have 
been  engaged  as  skilled  workmen  in  the  production  of  war  munitions. 

At  the  present  time  the  State  Board  of  Control  and  the  Controller 
are  financing  the  war  vocational  education  program  fostered  by  your 
honorable  body. 

Whether  the  legislature  will  desire  to  continue  to  have  this  work 
financed  from  the  emergency  funds  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Board 
of  Control  and  the  Controller  is  a  question.  It  may  desire  to  make 
special  provision  by  creating  a  war  emergency  vocational  education 
fund.  Should  it  do  so,  such  a  fund  might  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  or  at  the  disposal  of  this  board,  the 
State  Board  of  Control  and  the  Controller,  jointly.  Should  such  a 
fund  be  created,  the  question  of  who  shall  administer  it  is  of  small 
importance. 

It  is,  however,  extremely  important  that  necessary  funds  be  provided 
not  only  to  continue  the  war  emergency  vocational  work  until  the  end 
of  the  war,  but  also  to  take  up  and  maintain  the  work  of  industrial 
rehabilitation  to  the  end  that  the  country  may  be  promptly  placed 
upon  a  sound  commercial  and  industrial  basis. 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMllTAL. 


To  the  Honorable  State  Board  of  Education. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  accordance  with  your  request  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  report  of  the  State  Supervisor  of 
Physical  Education  for  the  period  beginning  with  his  assumption  of 
duties,  January  16,  1918. 

Very   respectfully  yours, 

Clark  W.  Hetherington, 
State  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  SUPERVISOR  OF  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. 


The  duties  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education  as  defined 
(in  chapter  668,  statutes  of  1917)  by  the  "act  to  provide  for  the 
organization  and  supervision  of  courses  in  physical  education  in  ele- 
mentary, secondary  and  normal  schools  of  the  state"  are  stated  as 
follows : 

"The  supervisor  of  physical  education  *  *  *  shall  exercise 
general  supervision  over  the  courses  of  physical  education  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  state ;  shall  exercise  gen- 
eral control  over  all  athletic  activities  of  the  public  schools; 
shall  advise  school  officials,  school  boards  and  teachers  in  matters 
of  physical  education ;  shall  visit  and  investigate  the  work  in 
physical  education  in  the  public  schools  and  shall  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  state  board  of 
education." 

The  duties  of  the  state  supervisor  in  supervision,  advice,  visitation 
and  investigation  are  indicated  by  the  provisions  of  the  law: 

1.  That  boards  of  education  and  high  school  boards  shall  prescribe 
courses  of  physical  education  in  accordance  with  aims  which  are 
stated  in  the  law. 

2.  That  the  superintendents  of  schools,  boards  of  education,  boards 
of  school  trustees  and  high  school  boards  shall  enforce  the  courses  of 
physical  education  thus  prescribed. 

3.  That  all  pupils  enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools  who  are  not 
excused,  shall  attend  such  courses  during  periods  which  shall  average 
twenty  minutes  in  each  school  day  and  that  all  high  school  pupils  who 
are  not  excused  shall  attend  such  course  for  at  least  two  hours  each 
week. 

4.  That  when  the  number  of  pupils  in  any  city,  county  or  school  dis- 
trict is  sufficient,  such  city,  or  county,  or  district  shall  employ  a  com- 
petent supervisor  and  such  special  teachers  of  physical  education  as 
may  be  necessary. 

The  law  makes  it  the  duty   of  the  State  Board  of  Education : 

1.  To  appoint  a  State  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education. 

2.  To  compile  or  cause  to  be  compiled  and  printed  a  manual  in 
physical  education  for  distribution  to  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state. 

3.  To  adopt  .such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary 
and  proper  to  secure  the  establishment  of  courses  in  physical  education 
in  secondary  and  elementary  schools  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  and 
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4.  To  prescribe  a  course  in  physical  education  and  make  the  com- 
pletion of  such  course  a  requirement  for  graduation  in  the  several 
normal  schools  of  the  state. 

By  request,  the  duty  o£  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  compile 
or  cause  to  be  compiled  a  manual  in  physical  education,  was  added  to 
the  duties  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education,  who  was 
therefore  required — 

1.  To  interpret  physical  education  as  the  basis  for  a  state  program 
in  physical  education. 

2.  To  present  the  program  in  the  manual  for  the  guidance  of  school 
officials  and  teachers. 

3.  To  develop  and  administer  the  program  through  "supervision," 
"advice,"  "visitation,"  and  "investigation,"  as  required  by  law. 

This  report  will  cover  each  of  these  duties. 

I.     THE  NEW  DEMAND  FOR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  ITS 
FUNCTIONS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  PROGRAM. 

The  California  state  law  requiring  physical  education  in  all  the 
public  schools  of  the  state  represents  a  final  expression  of  public 
opinion  which  has  been  developing  for  several  years.  Seven  states* 
have  recently  enacted  physical  education  laws  and  in  many  other 
states  similar  laws  are  being  agitated. 

This  is  a  new  demand.  The  causes  of  the  past  neglect  will  illuminate 
this  new  demand. 

First:  The  school,  as  an  institution,  developed  to  teach  the  written 
language,  the  three -R's,  and  the  cultural  content  of  books.  All  the 
rest  of  education,  including  physical  education,  was  left  to  the  natural 
discipline  of  the  home  and  the  community.  The  book  curriculum 
still  holds  its  traditional  sway,  though  the  "practical"  and  vocational 
activities  are  about  to  change  the  balance.  Physical  education  is  still 
in  a  difficult  position.  The  theory  of  it  has  been  neglected  by  schools 
of  education.  The  school  man  has  not  thought  of  it  as  his  problem. 
He  does  not  understand  it. 

Second:  Public  opinion  has  not  gained  strength  to  command  an 
efficient  organization  of  physical  education,  because  only  within  a 
few  years  have  we  come  as  a  nation  out  of  the  dominating  influences 
of  pioneer  life.  In  the  youth  and  the  traditions  of  the  generation 
which  until  recently  controlled  public  opinion,  life  was  more  generally 
in  the  open,  more  strenuous,  varied  and  exciting.  Children  had  a 
natural,  outdoor  life  which  stimulated  play  and  they  entered  directly 
into  the  simple  multitudinous  activities  of  the  home  and  the  com- 
munity and  they  imitated  these  activities  in  dramatic  play.     Adult ^ 

*New  York,  New  Jersey,  Nevada,  Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Illinois. 
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recreative  customs  were  closely  knit  into  the  domestic,  industrial  and 
social  life  and  children  entered  into  these  activities.  Hence,  there 
has  been  no  general  consciousness  of  the  need  for  an  institutionally 
organized  play  or  physical  education. 

Third:  American  Puritanism  with  its  fear  of  pleasure  and  play, 
established  prejudices  which  fostered  the  neglect  of  physical  education, 
American  children  have  suffered  from  the  common  idea  that  play  was 
synonymous  with  fooling  or  activity  that  was  not  worth  while.  Closely 
associated  with  those  feelings  are  the  subtle  survivals  of  mediaeval 
asceticism  with  its  contempt  for  the  physical,  and  medijEval  scholasticism 
with  its  exaltation  of  the  intellect.  These  have  many  ramifications  of 
attitude  and  feeling  in  educational  and  cultural  thought,  especially  in 
our  universities,  and  have  fostered  the  neglect  of  the  "physical"  side 
of  education. 

Fourth:  As  traditional  educational  thought  and  research  have 
been  directed  to  the  intellectual  side  of  education  and  its  psycho- 
logical foundations,  and  the  corresponding  philosophy  of  physical 
education  and  its  physiological  functions  have  been  neglected  by  the 
schools  of  education,  school  officials  have  been  left  without  criteria 
for  judging  the  functions  or  values  of  physical  education  and  have 
tolerated  in  many  cities  cheap  adaptations  of  gymnastic  systems  which 
grew  in  foreign  soil,  and  which  had  no  relationship  to  American  life 
or  ideals  and  which  were  as  barren  of  results  in  developing  efficient 
American  citizens  as  they  were  in  intelligible  purpose.  This  common 
procedure  has  not  inspired  enthusiasm. 

THE  NEW  DEMAND  AND  IDEALS. 

In  contrast  to  these  older  attitudes  in  physical  education,  a  great 
social  change  and  several  social  movements  have  been  in  progress  which 
have  created  a  new  public  opinion  and  a  new  practical  procedure  in 
physical  education  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  American  life  and  needs. 
These  may  be  stated  briefly, 

THE  SOCIAL  CHANGE. 

Since  1860  a  complete  change  in  our  national  social  life  has  taken 
place  through  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  modern  industry. 
This  has  caused  a  shift  of  population  to  the  city  with  its  specialized 
mechanical  life,  and  reflex  influence  on  rural  life.  It  has  wrecked  the 
old  home.  The  old  home  was  an  industrial  and  social  center  as  well  as 
a  center  of  domestic  life.  It  was  a  great  educational  institution.  But, 
the  modern  city,  built  without  consideration  for  the  physical  or  moral 
welfare  of  the  children,  has  stripped  the  home  of  occupations  of  educa- 
tional value,  specialized  the  occupations  of  parents  until  they  are 
meaningless  for  the  children,   and  left  the  children  to  play  on  the 
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streets  without  organization  or  leadership.  Parents  can  not  meet  the 
new  need  for  organized  occupations  and  leadership.  They  do  not  have 
the  space,  the  equipment,  the  time  or  training.  These  are  the  problems 
of  the  expert. 

These  influences  have  extended  to  rural  life  until  rural  children  are 
worse  off  than  city  children. 

As  a  result  of  these  social  changes  the  whole  burden  of  education  and 
the  welfare  of  children  has  been  shifted  to  the  school  and  no  power  in 
our  social  life  can  change  the  responsibility. 

THE  ATHLETIC  MOVEMENT. 

Among  the  social  movements  which  have  created  our  national  ideals 
and  incipient  procedure  in  physical  education,  the  oldest  is  the  athletic 
movement.  Starting  before  the  Civil  War,  gaining  momentum  as  a 
result  of  the  outdoor  life  of  the  war,  and  favored  by  the  American  spirit 
and  the  close  proximity  of  colleges  and  academies,  athletics  began  a 
development  which  stretched  across  the  continent  in  the  eighties  and 
nineties  and  which  made  them  practically  universal  in  colleges,  high 
schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and  clubs.  Neglected  by  college  and  school  men 
as  vacant  lot  amusements,  they  developed  as  spectator  athletics  with  a 
siring  of  evils.  These  evils  caused  several  waves  of  reform  and  the 
gradual  development  of  faculty  control.  But  in  spite  of  the  evils,  the 
tremendous  interest  excited  by  the  interschool  and  especially  the  great 
intercollegiate  contests,  contributed  forcefully  to  the  creation  of  national 
ideals  of  physical  development,  training,  sportsmanship,  etc.  The  nar- 
row-chested, pasty-faced  dig,  as  the  ideal  of  a  student,  went  out  of 
existence ;  the  athlete  took  his  place. 

Further,  during  the  last  eighteen  years  there  has  been  a  development 
of  forms  of  athletics  and  organizations  of  athletics  for  all  boys  and 
girls  above  ten  years  of  age  and  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for 
athletics  for  the  masses. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  all  of  these  athletic  tendencies 
were  seized  upon  as  aids  in  training  fighting  men  and  made  to  function 
tremendously  in  winning  the  war.  Public  opinion  has  changed  accord- 
ingly. It  seems  certain  that  the  young  soldiers  will  return  to  civil  life 
with  a  feeling  concerning  physical  development  and  athletics  as  a  means 
of  training  \vhich  will  make  athletics  the  core  of  our  American  procedure 
in  physical  education. 

THE  PLAY  AND  RECREATION  MOVEMENT. 

In  1906  a  systematic  propaganda  for  play  and  recreation  began  with 

the   organization   of   the   Playground   and   Recreation   Association   of 

America.    The  original  emphasis  in  this  movement  was  on  playgrounds 

for  children,  but  the  association  extended  its  propaganda  to  cover  the 
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whole  of  adult  recreation  and  the  organization  of  community  life.  Even 
in  these  larger  movements  the  outing  and  physical  recreations  and  tlie 
physical  welfare  of  the  people  have  received  their  emphasis  in  the 
development  of  public  opinion.  Still  the  playground  propaganda  con- 
tinues as  a  great  national,  even  world-wide  movement.  Starting  with 
the  idea  of  establishing  play  spaces  for  children  in  the  congested  part.s 
of  our  cities,  experience  quickly  demonstrated  that  playgrounds  were 
essential  for  every  section  of  the  city  and  country,  that  their  significance 
for  morals  and  the  development  of  citizenship  was  as  important  as  their 
values  for  physical  development  and  health  and  that  proper  leadership 
was  even  more  important  than  the  space. 

In  this  movement  the  traditional  chasing  games  of  children,  almost 
forgotten,  were  revived,  the  folk  games  of  our  immigrants  nationalized, 
dancing  put  on  a  new  and  educational  basis  and  athletics  for  boys  and 
girls  enormously  developed. 

On  many  playgrounds,  other  play  activities  than  physical  training 
activities  were  organized.  Such  playgrounds  were  really  children's 
social  centers  and  performed  some  of  the  functions  neglected  by  the 
public  school,  but  the  emphasis  was  always  on  the  playground  activities 
proper,  i.  e.,  the  space,  equipment  and  leadership  for  vigorous  games, 
apparatus,  gymnastics,  dancing,  athletics,  swimming,  etc.  In  this  sense 
the  playground  is  essentially  a  physical  training  plant  and  the  activities 
of  the  playground  essentially  physical  training  activities,  hence,  the 
playground  movement  has  created  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  essential 
elements  in  an  American  program  of  physical  education  especially  for 
children  as  distinct  from  youth. 

Until  recently,  playgrounds  have  been  developed  largely  under  park 
boards  or  special  playground  or  recreation  commissions,  but  now  the 
movement  is  in  full  swing  to  bring  these  new  educational  institutions 
under  their  proper  administrative  control — the  school  boards.  Public 
opinion  is  realizing  that  the  school  is  the  natural  extra-home  center  of 
child  life  and  that  a  school  without  a  large  playground  is  an  educational 
monstrosity.  Economic  necessity,  which  will  not  allow  a  duplication  of 
public  expense,  will  compel  recreation  commissions  to  deal  more  espe- 
cially with  adult  recreation  and  stand  guard  perhaps  for  some  time  to 
come  to  see  that  boards  of  education  do  not  neglect  the  child  by  failing 
to  provide  large  playgrounds  for  each  new  school  building  and  around 
or  near  old  school  buildings. 

EDUCATIONAL  RECREATION  MOVEMENTS. 
Closely  related  to  the  play  and  recreation  movement  has  been  the 
development  of  several  associations  for  an  educational  organization  of 
recreation.     The   most   conspicuous   of   these   are   the   Boy   Scouts   of 
America  and  the  Camp  Fire  Girls. 
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These  movements  have  emphasized  and  demonstrated  the  pedagogical 
soundness  for  the  early  adolescent  years  of  the  social  organization  with 
its  membership  and  ideals,  the  program  of  achievements  with  symbols  of 
achievement,  the  group  leadership,  the  tactical  control  of -the  group,  the 
development  of  protective  skills,  first  aid  and  resourcefulness  in  the 
open,  through  a  systematic  organization  of  outing  activities,  etc. 

The  programs  of  these  associations  cover  other  than  physical  training 
activities,  but  the  form  of  social  organization,  the  idea  of  the  program, 
the  citizenship  aims,  the  first  aid,  the  outing  activities,  the  leadership, 
the  tactical  control,  etc.,  have  emphasized  in  public  opinion  essential 
elements  in  a  program  of  physical  education  for  the  adolescent  years. 

THE  HEALTH  MOVEMENT. 

The  health  movement  has  raked  public  opinion  fore  and  aft.  This 
movement  has  had  its  popular  and  its  scientific  sides. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  the  increasing  strenuousness  and  confinement 
of  their  occupations  began  to  develop  among  business  and  professional 
men  a  widespread  consciousness  of  a  personal,  physical  need.  It  had 
no  scientific  leadership.  The  extent  of  the  feeling  of  need  is  illustrated 
by  the  host  of  advertising  "Physical  Culturists"  who  arose  to  supply 
a  demand  for  physical  exercise.  The  advertising  columns  of  any  of 
the  popular  magazines  will  illustrate  the  point.  Some  of  these  people 
made  large  sums  of  money  in  a  single  year.  The  need  has  not  yet  been 
met  b}^  an  adequate  procedure.  Newer  expressions  of  it  are  seen  in 
the  great  development  of  golf  and  other  recreations  and  the  war  efforts 
to  keep  "fit."  This  all  represents  a  development  of  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  first  essential  element  in  physical  education,  physical 
exercise. 

The  scientific  health  movement  arose  on  the  foundation  of  bacteri- 
ology. Several  of  the  dreaded  diseases  of  history  have  come  under 
sanitary  control  through  the  discovery  of  the  germ  or  the  germ  carrier 
and  have  lost  their  terrors.  The  death  rate  from  contagious  diseases 
has  steadily  declined.  Medicine  has  changed  its  emphasis  in  part  from 
the  cure  of  disease  to  the  prevention  of  disease.  Federal  and  state 
departments  of  health  have  carried  on  active,  educational  campaigns 
until  every  intelligent  citizen  knows  that  preventable  diseases  are  an 
index  of  community  ignorance,  selfishness  and  filth,  and  that  the 
country  can  free  itself  from  most  contagious  diseases  when  it  has  the 
intelligence,  the  conscience  and  the  conviction. 

"While  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  death  rate  from 
contagious  diseases,  there  has  been  in  the  last  thirty  years  a  steady 
rise  from  the  degenerative  diseases,  i.  e.,  disease  of  the  heart,  lungs,  kid- 
neys, liver,  nervous  system,  etc.  Many  reasons  have  been  assigned  as  the 
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cause  for  tliis  iiici-cjisc  in  oi-i^anic  diseases.  l)iit  it  seems  clear  that  the 
main  cause  and  the  one  tliat  is  peeuliai-ly  related  to  the  results,  is 
the  decrease  during  the  last  half  century  in  out  door  life  and  vigor- 
ous physical  activity.  Physical  training,  therefore,  is  the  preventive 
measure. 

As  a  part  of  this  great  health  movement,  educational  hygiene  (school 
hygiene)  started  as  an  extension  of  the  function  of  boards  of  healtii 
in  controlling  contagious  diseases.  Later,  study  showed  that  the  long 
hours  indoors  and  at  the  desks  were  hurting  the  child's  health.  Hence, 
heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  cleanliness,  etc.,  became  important  school 
problems,  and  the  hygiene  of  the  school  environment  and  school  activi- 
ties arose.  The  movement  then  passed  on  to  the  physical  condition 
of  the  child.  Investigation  showed  that  many  children  were  handi- 
capped in  their  school  progress  by  defective  teeth,  eyes,  ears,  nose, 
throat,  nutrition,  etc.,  so  preventive  and  corrective  measures  were 
undertaken. 

This  movement  is  not  yet  completed.  All  these  efforts  for  the  care 
and  welfare  of  the  child  are  preventive,  or  corrective.  They  need 
to  be  supplemented  by  a  constructive,  educational  program. 

THE  WAR  AND  THE  NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  CONDITION. 

For  several  years  the  public  has  been  learning  that  the  national 
physical  condition  was  not  satisfactory.  But  it  took  the  statistics  of 
the  physical  examinations  for  the  war  draft  to  arouse  public  con- 
science. These  statistics  struck  like  a  bomb.  Thirty-five  per  cent 
of  the  young  men  were  found  unfit  to  serve  their  country.  The  older 
statistics  of  the  army  and  nayy  where  eighty  per  cent  and  ninety  per 
cent,  respectively,  of  the  applicants  for  enlistment  were  rejected,  were 
given  little  consideration  because  of  the  class  of  the  applicants,  but 
in  the  draft  the  whole  citizenship  of  the  most  virile  age  was  represented. 
When  told  that  ninety  per  cent  of  this  physical  inetficiency  was  the 
product  of  the  neglect  of  a  rational  procedure  in  physical  education 
during  childhood  and  youth,  and  therefore  avoidable,  it  was  considered 
a  national  disgrace.  This  has  gripped  public  opinion.  America  has 
become  thoroughly  awake  to  a  serious  national  physical  need. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  THE  MOVEMENTS. 

These  tendencies  in  public  opinion  indicate  what  earnest  parents 
and  those  interested  in  child  welfare  want.  The  demands  are  clear, 
but  they  need  formulation  in  educational  objectives,  which  may  be 
translated  into  a  practical  administrative  procedure  that  the  public 
can  understand  and  school  men  execute. 
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The  functions  of  pliysieal  ediieation  may  be  eonsidered  under  three 
broad    headings : 

1.  The  constructive  educational  aims. 

Physical  education  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  functions  of 
big-muscle  activities  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  child. 
By  "big-muscle  activities"  is  meant  the  activities  of  the  playground, 
the  athletic  field,  the  track,  the  gymnasium,  the  swimming  pool,  the 
lawn,  the  open  country,  etc. 

The  functions  of  these  big-muscle  activities  are  developmental  and 
constructive  and  must  be  set  up  as  definite  educational  aims  which 
may   be   enumerated  as   follows: 

a.  Organic  development. 

On  big-muscle  activities,  organic  development  or  the  development 
of  the  organs  and  functions  of  nutrition  and  elimination  depend.  This 
means  a  development  of  the  heart,  lungs,  digestive  system,  heat- 
regulating  mechanism  and  the  nutritive  processes  in  general,  through, 
the  heightened  activity  or  exercise  of  these  organs  and  functions  in 
vigorous,  big-muscle  activities  as  indicated  by  the  heart  throbbing, 
panting,  sweating,  increased  appetite,  assimiliation,  elimination,  etc. 
Organic  development  begins  in  the  random  movements  of  the  infant 
and  continues  in  the  creeping,  walking,  running  and  all  the  vigor- 
ous plays  and  games  of  childhood  and  youth — all  activities  which 
cause  a  quickening  of  respiration  or  heart  action.  The  process  is 
conspicuous  in  the  development  of  the  athlete. 

Experience  and  the  comparison  of  those  in  the  late-life  periods 
who  have  had  this  vigorous  activity  t'hrough  childhood  and  youth 
with  those  who  have  not  had  it,  have  convinced  us  that  organic  train- 
ing is  the  developmental  source  of  vitality  and  health,  the  capacity  to 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  strenuous  living  and  resist  many  of  the 
deteriorating  influences  of  infection.  The  exact  parallel  between  the 
rise  of  organic  diseases  in  the  last  thirty  years  and  the  decrease  in 
outdoor  vigorous  activities,  indicates  that  the  lack  of  the  latter  bears 
a  causal  relation  to  the  former.  It  seems  clear  also  that  some  of 
the  physical  defects  of  children  are  due  to  a  lack  of  the  necessary 
stimulus  to  nutrition  of  big-muscle  activities. 

Developed  organic  power  is  essential  for  efficiency  in  every  phase 
of  life  adjustment  and  it  is  a  power  which  must  be  gained  hy  the 
accumulation  of  development  all  through  childhood  and  youth.  The 
neglect  of  this  development  for  either  childhood  or  youth  is  fatal. 
The  developmental  results  of  exercise  cannot  be  "made  up."  Organic 
education  is  the  most  fundamental,  the  least  understood,  and  the  most 
neglected  of  all  phases  of  education. 
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h.  DcvrJopnuut  of  the  nrrrous  suslrm. 

In  big-iimsele  activities  tlio  nervous  system  is  developed.  Kvery 
movement  from  creeping  and  walking  to  the  complex  activities  and 
skills  exhibited  in  games,  gymnastics  and  athletics,  must  be  learned 
and  every  learned  movement  represents  a  developed  nervous  center. 

Every  group  of  muscles  has  a  nervous  center  which  controls  it. 
There  are  nervous  centers  which  control  the  big  muscles  of  the  trunk 
and  limbs  and  there  are  nervous  centers  which  control  the  small 
muscles  of  the  fingers,  the  tongue  or  the  eye.  The  nervous  centers 
controlling  the  big  muscles  were  made  to  carry  the  burdens  of  life,  not 
the  nervous  centers  controlling  the  small  muscles.  Yet  our  civiliza- 
tion is  throwing  the  burden  of  activity  on  the  finer  muscles  and  the 
nervous  centers  controlling  them.  The  big  muscles  and  controlling 
nervous  centers  are  relatively  little  used,  except  in  play  and  organized 
recreation,  and  on  this  fact  the  physical  problem  of  civilization  largely 
depends. 

Objection  is  frequently  made  to  the  development  of  large  muscles 
as  our  civilization  does  not  require  such  development.  This  is  a  social 
argument  without  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  muscular  development 
to  nervous  development.  Muscular  development  is  a  symbol — a  symbol 
(»f  nervous  development  and  power.  The  nervous  centers  controlling 
the  muscles  can  be  developed  only  through  exercising  them  by  exer- 
cising tlie  muscles.  A  thorough  development  of  the  big  muscles  means 
a  large  development  of  the  nervous  centers  controlling  these  muscles. 
This  is  the  source  of  strength  and  skill,  but  vastly  more  important, 
it  is  the  source  of  developed  nervous  vitality  and  staying  power. 
Every  developed  nervous  center  means  so  much  will  power  and  capacity 
to  endure.  Nervous  instability  has  increased  in  recent  j^ears  as  the 
higher  nervous  centers  have  been  compelled  to  carry  new  burdens 
without  a  thorough  development  of  the  supporting  fundamental  nerv- 
ous centers. 

Like  organic  development,  this  nervous  development  must  be  gained 
through  the  whole  period  of  childhood  and  youth.  It  cannot  be  gained 
after  maturity,  and  it  cannot  be  gained  in  any  one  year  or  group  of 
years  either  in  childhood  or  youth.  No  process  of  training  can  give 
the  boy  of  eight  the  development  possible  to  a  boy  of  eighteen.  And 
no  training  will  give  the  boy  of  eighteen  the  development  that  should 
naturally  be  his,  if  the  training  of  previous  years  has  been  neglected. 
The  growth  order  in  the  child  must  be  observed,  and  the  normal  devel- 
opment possible  for  each  age  must  be  secured  or  there  is  incomplete 
physical  citizenship.  Not  only  does  development  require  activity  at 
each  age  period,  but  it  requires  huge  amounts  of  this  activity  espe- 
cially during  late  childhood  and  the  early  years  of  adolescence. 
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After  maturity,  it  takes  but  little  exercise  relatively  on  the  part 
of  an  adnlt  who  has  had  a  thorough  development,  to  keep  fit.  The 
function  of  exercise  becomes  merely  a  hygienic  function, 

e.  Character  development. 

In  the  natural  big-muscle  activities  of  childhood  and  youth,  funda- 
mental qualities  of  character  and  citizenship  are  developed.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  the  development  of  morals,  character  or  citizen- 
ship that  is  not  centered  in  activities  which  express  instinct  ten- 
dencies and  emotions.  The  worth  of  the  activities  for  moral  or  char- 
acter development  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  emotions  exer- 
cised. In  games  and  athletic  activities  all  the  fundamental  social 
instincts  and  emotions  are  exercised  and  trained.  The  social  contacts 
cause  the  expression  of  good  or  bad  manners.  There  is  rivalry, 
co-operation,  leadership  and  subordination,  the  rules  or  laws  of  the 
game  and  the  laws  of  eligibility,  victory  or  defeat  and  the  group  disci- 
pline in  all  of  these.  Sportsmanship  is  the  golden  rule  applied  to  the 
ethics  of  social  competition. 

In  no  other  activities  does  leadership  have  such  power.  In  this 
leadership   we  have  the  laboratory  method  in  moral   education. 

d.  The  development  of  the  intellect. 

In  big-muscle  activities,  the  intellect  functions  in  learning  move- 
ments. Great  skill  in  judging  and  executing  movements  is  developed. 
Every  learned  movement  or  skill  means  so  much  motor  will  power. 
These  powers,  developed  in  the  natural  play  activities  of  childhood 
and  youth,  give  economic  and  great  protective  and  recreative  miDtor 
adaptability.  Thinking  out  problems  of  skill  and  physical  efficiency 
and  problems  of  health  and  recreation  are  the  higher  forms  of  this 
intellectual  functioning. 

The  intellect  functions  also  in  the  social  problems  of  play.  Human 
nature  and  the  problems  of  social  intercourse  are  thought  about  first 
hand.  It  has  been  said  that  two  men  never  knoAv  each  other  until 
they  play  together.  In  the  child's  and  youth's  big-muscle  competitive  . 
plays,  they  think  the  actions  and  reactions  of  human  nature  and  gain  I 
insights  essential  for  democratic  sympathies.  These  constitute  the 
broad  social  consciousness  which  is  the  tap  root  of  developed  general 
intelligence.  They  do  not  take  the  place  of  cultural  information  but 
they  are  the  foundation  for  it  and  make  culture  less  arrogant. 

The  higher  reaches  of  this  intellectual  functioning  are  indicated 
below  under  Teaching  Efficient  Living. 

To  summarize,  the  functions  of  big-muscle  activities  are  to  develop 
the  fundamental  capacities  underlying  all  phases  of  human  adjust- 
ment.    Put  in  their  broad  educational  relationships,  education  is  the 
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leadership  of  activities  which  g\vc  dovelopincnt  and  adjustment  accord- 
m^  to  racial  ideals;  physical  oducjilion  is  that  phase  of  education 
concerned  with  the  functions  of  big-nniscle  activities  in  the  educational 
process.  It  is  the  foundation  upon  which  all  the  rest  of  education 
is  built. 

2.  Control  of  growth  handicaps. 

Physical  education  is  concerned  in  the  second  place,  with  the  con- 
trol of  growth  influences,  especially  growth  handicaps.  This  is  essen- 
tial if  the  developmental  results  of  educational  activities  outlined  above 
ai'e  to  be  secured. 

The  individual's  growth  and  therefore  development  is  determined 
l)y  the  following  influences: 

].  By  the  individual's  own  habits,  moulded  by  home  and  community 
conditions,  as  for  example: 

a.  Food    (quality    and    quantity). 

b.  Sleep  and  rest. 

c.  Cleanliness  of  the  teeth,   inoiilli,  nose,  skin   and  clothing. 

d.  P]limination. 

e.  Air  and  sunshine. 

f.  Temperature,  clothing  and  housing. 

g.  Vices. 

h.  Mental  moods. 

2.  By    the   physical    environment   of    the   school    and   the  home,    such 
as  ventilation,  lighting,  heating,  cleanliness,  etc. 

'd.  By  physical  defects,  such  as  defective  eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat,  etc. 
causing — ■                                                                           '  '         ' 

a.  Depressed  activity. 
h.  Malad,justment. 

c.  Reflex  irritations. 

d.  Sources   of  infection. 

e.  Poor  nutrition,  etc. 

4.  By  contagious  diseases. 

5.  By  the  work  and  duties  of  the  child,  both  school  studies  and  home 

duties. 

These   influences   in   the   case   of   any    child   may   be   favorable   or 
unfavorable  for  growth  and  development  or  for  any  of  the  results 
of  education.     They  condition  the  child's  opportunity  for  progress 
If  they  are  favorable,  growth  is  normal  and  educational  effort  may 
proceed   without   hindrance.      If  they   are   unfavorable,   even    in    what 
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has  been  popularly  considered  some  trifling  matter,  the  child's  happi- 
ness, progress  or  success  in  life  may  be  handicapped  or  even  ruined. 
Educational  effort  is  wasted  in  so  far  as  it  proceeds  without  a  con- 
trol of  unfavorable  growth  influences.  Control  is  an  educational 
necessity.  This  is  the  preventive  and  corrective  function  in  guiding 
the  child's  growth,  development  and  adjustment. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  control  of  growth  influences 
is  merely  preventive  or  corrective.  It  is  permissive  for  it  makes  pos- 
sible the  natural  tendencies  of  Nature  in  growth  to  proceed  normally 
and  without  handicaps.  It  does  not  develop  power  of  any  descrip- 
tion. It  is  not  constructive.  The  constructive  development  and  adjust- 
ment according  to  racial  ideals  is  purely  the  product  of  educational 
activities.  Activity  is  the  sole  means  of  education.  Therefore,  pre- 
ventive and  corrective  measures  cannot  take  the  place  in  producing 
efficient  citizens,  of  the  develop^nental  influences  of  educational  activi- 
ties. This  important  fact  is  not  generally  recognized.  It  is  the  most 
important  fact  in  present  day  thouglii  concerning  national  efficiency. 

3.  Teaching  efficient  living. 

The  third  phase  of  physical  education  is  concerned  with  teaching 
efficient  living,  i.  e.,  teaching  certain  phases  of  the  capacity  for  self 
direction  according  to  laws  or  standards  of  right  living  which  naturally 
arise  out  of  the  experiences  in  big-muscle  activities  and  the  control 
of  growth  handicaps. 

The  human  infant  is  the  most  dependent  creature  that  lives.  The 
developed  adult  citizen  is  the  most  resourceful  creature  that  lives. 
He  can  control  his  behavior  according  to  information.  The  transition 
from  infantile  dependence  to  adult  independent  self  direction  is  very 
gradual.  While  the  child  is  dependent  or  relatively  dependent,  his 
activities  must  be  directed  to  gain  educational  ends  and  his  growth 
influences  must  be  rigidly  controlled.  But  education  is  a  success 
only  in  proportion  as  it  converts  complete  dependence  into  independent 
self -direction  according  to  knowledge  of  standards  or  laws  of  living. 

This  is  the  highest  product  of  the  teacher's  function  in  leading 
activities  to  gain  development  and  adjustment  according  to  racial 
ideals.  All  through  the  educational  process  ideals  have  been  guides. 
In  teaching  self-direction  this  whole  procedure  must  be  turned  over 
gradually  to  the  individual  being  educated.  It  is  as  though  the 
teacher  said  finally:  "I  have  protected  you  and  guided  your  develop- 
ment and  adjustment  according  to  these  ideals.  Now  you  must 
take  over  the  procedure  and  direct  it  yourself."  This  deliverance, 
however,  must  be  done  gradually.  It  is  a  product  of  the  whole  educa- 
tional procedure  and  arises  directly  out  of  the  procedure. 
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The  self  directing  capacities  which  physical  education  should  estab- 
lish an;  concerned  especially  with  the  Inws  of  health  and  certain 
fundamental  laws  of  social  behavior. 

II.     THE  PROGRAM. 

The  three  broad  fum-tions  of  ])hysi('al  education  outlined  above, 
when  translated  into  a  practi(!al  program  for  the  public  schools  give 
three  phases  of  effort  as  follows: 

1.  The  constructive,  educational  effort:  The  program  of  physical 
training  activities. 

2.  The  preventive  and  corrective  efforts:  The  program  for  con- 
trolling growth  handicaps. 

3.  The  establishment  of  the  capacity  for  self  direction :  The  pro- 
i^ram  in  teaching  efficient  living.  All  of  these  efforts  require  admin- 
istration. 

THE  PROGRAM  IN  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  ACTIVITIES. 

In  setting  up  the  program  of  i)hysical  training  activitic^s,  three 
broad  principles  have  controlled  the  whole  plan: 

1.  The  selection  of  activities  that  will  get  physical  training  results 
under  present-day  social  conditions. 

2.  The  organization  of  the  activities  according  to  the  time  limits 
imposed  by  present-day  school  conditions. 

3.  The  organization  of  the  social  tendencies  of  the  age  periods, 

THE  ACTIVITIES  SELECTED. 

On  the  program  of  activities  all  the  constructive  or  developmental 
results  depend,  and  the  development  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
intensity  and  duration  of  the  dxiily  activities,  within  the  normal  limits 
of  exhaustion. 

During  childhood  and  youth  the  only  activities  that  will  be  carried 
on  with  intensity  for  any  length  of  time  are  the  play  activities,  such 
as  self-testing  activities  on  the  apparatus,  the  dramatic  activities,  the 
folk  games,  the  chasing  games,  the  athletic  activities,  boxing,  fencing 
and  wrestling,  the  water  activities,  especially  swimming,  rowing  and 
paddling,  the  winter  sports,  etc.  These  activities  tend  to  be  continued 
because  of  the  pleasure  they  give. 

Formalized  and  artificial  activities,  such  as  marching  and  gymnastic 
drills  are  fatiguing  and  particularly  uninteresting  after  the  novelty 
has  worn  off  and  they  cease  to  go  an  as  soon  as  the  compulsion  is  dis- 
continued. While  they  have  value  and  a  place  in  the  physical  train- 
ing program,  the  value  is  limited,  largely  dependent  upon  the  skill  of 
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the  teacher  and  at  best  only  supplementary  to  the  larger  valnes  of  the 
play  activities. 

A  third  division  of  big-muscle  activities,  arises  out  of  the  .daily  need 
of  getting  from  place  to  place,  the  outing  impulses  and  the  industrial 
activities.  These  activities  become  important  for  physical  training 
purposes  in  the  adolescent  years,  but  they  are  very  difficult  to  organize 
systematically  for  physical  training  results  except  at  week-ends  or  on 
holidays,  while  physical  training  must  be  a  daily  procedure.  They 
are  valuable  to  supplement  and  expand  the  more  easily  organized  play 
activities. 

For  these  reasons  the  natural,  pleasure  driven,  disciplining  big- 
muscle  play  activities  of  childhood  and  youth  have  been  made  the  core 
of  the  state  program  of  activities  and  the  formalized  and  related 
activities  organized  to  support  and  expand  these. 

THE  TIME  PROBLEM. 

The  time  problem  in  physical  training  must  be  solved  by  a  procedure 
that  works.  The  amount  of  time  necessary  to  get  physical  training 
results  in  the  production  of  efficient  citizens  amounts  to  between  four 
and  five  hours  per  day  during  childhood,  between  two  and  three  hours 
a  day  during  the  high  school  period  or  early  adolescence  and  between 
one  and  two  hours  a  day  in  the  college  period  or  later  adolescence. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  conflict  of  interests  in  subjects  of  study.  It 
is  the  time  essential  if  children  are  to  reach  maturity  with  the  devel- 
opment of  organic  power  necessary  to  stand  the  strain  of  the  functions 
of  life.  Without  this  development  the  higher  phases  of  education  are 
futile.  But  as  the  elementary  and  high  schools  are  organized  it  is 
impossible  to  get  the  necessary  amount  of  time  within  school  hours 
Hence,  in  the  state  program  an  instinictional  period  covering  the  min- 
imum time  of  the  law  and  coming  within  the  school  hours  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  play  or  athletic  period  covering  the  time  before  school, 
after  school,  during  recess  and  on  Saturdays  and  holidays  have  been 
defined.  This  is  simply  an  organization  for  school  conditions  of  the 
procedure  of  learning  and  practice  that  has  always  gone  on  in  chil- 
dren's play. 

The  instructional  period  is  the  period  primarily  for  instruction  in 
those  activities  that  will  function  during  the  play  or  athletic  period. 
Only  as  these  two  periods  are  looped  together,  can  the  time  and  there- 
fore the  physical  training  results  necessary  for  citizenship  be  secured. 
They  should  function  as  one.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  if  chil- 
dren under  present-day  social  conditions  are  to  play  efficiently,  they 
must  be  taught  and  if  the  play  at  school  and  at  home  is  to  fulfill  its 
natural  functions,  the  activities  must  not  only  be  taught  in  the  instruc- 
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tional  period,  but  a  part  of  the  play  time  out  of  school  hours  must  ha 
so  organized  that  the  activities  taught  will  he  established  as  hahits. 

Associated  with  these  two  main  periods  the  state  program  provides 
for  a  relief  period  to  counteract  the  detrimental  infiueuces  of  the 
school  activities  and  a  special  corrective  period  for  special  cases. 

THE  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION. 

A  succosstul  i)roy'ram  of  pliy.sical  trainiji<;  activities  rc<juircs  social 
organization  by  age  periods. 

Previous  to  ten  years  of  age,  children  must  be  divided  according  to 
age  needs  and  capacities  and  assigned  to  places  to  play  with  equipment 
and  proper  leadership.  Opportunities  and  leadership  are  all  that  is 
essential. 

After  ten  years  of  age,  for  three  or  four  years,  children  act  in  social 
groups  and  crave  achievement.  The  outing  activities  also  have  a  great 
appeal.  This  is  the  age,  therefore,  for  group  organization  in  simple 
contests  which  can  he  scored  to  visualize  achievement,  and  for  outing 
enterprises  with  records  of  achievement  in  outing  arts. 

With  adolescence,  especially  after  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age, 
crrniip  social  achievement  becomes  equally  important  with  individual 
achievement  and  interest  awakens  in  adult  achievement.  In  this  age, 
Ihe  sinrit  in  the  organization  of  the  social  group  and  in  group  enter- 
prises and  achievements  becomes  all  important.  It  is  the  transition 
poriod  in  youth  before  the  full  as-sumption  of  real  adult  functions 
when  the  activities  and  the  organization  must  be  pre-recreative,  pre- 
f'ivic,  pre-military  and  be  prophetic  of  adult  functions.  In  a  word, 
the  phvsical  training  activities  of  youth  must  bear  the  dignit}^  of  the 
functions  of  adult  life  while  still  remaining  essentially  the  natural 
competitive  enterprises  of  youth. 

2.  Thn.  Procedure  in  Control  of  Growth  Handicaps. 

Tlio  program  for  the  control  of  growth  handicaps  must  be  effective 
for  tlin  children  of  the  rural  or  poorer  districts  as  well  as  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  city  or  wealthy  and  proirre.ssive  districts.  For  this  reason 
the  program  must  be  built  up  in  the  elementary  schools  around  the 
class  room  teacher  and  the  instructor  or  director  of  physical  education 
in  the  high  schools. 

The  growth  influences  to  be  controlled  as  indicated  above  are  of  five 
clRsses.  as  follows: 

1.  The  child's  own  health  habits  and  home  influences,  i.  e.,  food, 
bathincr.  clothing,  outdoor  air  and  sun.shijie,  posture,  elimination,  etc. 

2.  The  physical  environment  of  the  school  arul  the  home,  i.  e.,  desk 
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adjustments,  ventilation,  cleanliness,  lighting,  heating,  drinking  water, 
bathing  facilities,  toilets,  care  of  wraps,  etc. 

3.  Physical  defects  which  handicap  growth  and  development,  i.  e., 
defective  eyes,  defective  ears,  defective  teeth,  nose  and  throat,  mal- 
nutrition, nervous  conditions;  etc. 

4.  Contagious  diseases. 

5.  Work  and  duties. 

The  procedure  for  the  control  of  these  influences  in  the  elementary 
school  is  centered  in  a  daily  class  and  individual  inspection.  This 
form  of  inspection  has  been  developed  in  the  schools  of  the  State  of 
New  York  with  very  wholesome  effects.  So  far  as  the  child  is  conscious, 
this  inspection  is  largely  a  matter  of  cleanliness  and  health  habits,  such 
as  cleanliness  of  face,  hands,  finger  nails,  teeth,  handkerchief,  clothing, 
shoes,  etc.,  and  such  items  as  amount  of  sleep,  ventilation  in  the  sleep- 
ing room,  time  in  the  open  air,  sunshine,  etc.  These  items  may  be 
scored  on  the  blackboard. 

This  general  class  inspection  is  supplemented  by  an  individual 
inspection  to  note  more  private  items  such  as  signs  of  disease,  condition 
of  teeth,  ears,  scalp,  bathing  habits,  etc. 

Detecting  signs  of  physical  defects  that  the  teacher  can  note  is  a 
special  part  of  the  individual  procedure. 

The  control  of  the  sanitary  environment  of  the  school  is  organized 
with  the  children  themselves  carrying  the  program  under  the  direction 
of  the  teacher,  especially  concerning  such  items  as  ventilation,  lighting, 
heating,  cleanliness,  etc. 

Desk  adjustments  and  the  seating  of  children  according  to  eyesight 
and  hearing  are  reduced  to  rules. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  elementary  teacher  can  carry 
effective  inspection  in  all  these  items,  but  his  efforts  must  be  supple- 
mented by  expert  help  in  suspicious  cases.  Where  illness,  contagious 
diseases,  or  physical  defects  are  suspected,  a  procedure  is  presented 
for  referring  these  cases  according  to  local  conditions,  to  the  home  and 
the  family  physician,  the  district  supervisor,  the  school  nurse  or  school 
physician. 

The  procedure  in  the  school  is  of  similar  character  with  adjustments 
to  the  age  periods  but  centered  in  the  physical  examination  given  or 
organized  by  the  physical  director. 

3.  Program  in  Teaching  Efficient  Living. 

The  program  in  teaching  efficient  living  is  built  directly  upon  the 
procedure  in  the  leadership  of  physical  training  activities  and  the 
control  of  growth  handicaps,  supplemented  by  courses,  finally,  to  sys- 
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tematize  more  thoroughly  the  information  and  perfect  thoughtful 
judgment. 

By  teaching  efficient  living  is  meant  teaching  living  according  to 
law.  To  live  according  to  law  presupposes  knowledge  of  the  law. 
But  knowledge  of  right  is  notoriously  inefficient  as  a  regulator  of  right 
behavior.  Behavior  is  controlled  primarily  by  instinct  tendencies 
which  develop  through  experience  into  habits,  impulses,  emotional 
attitudes,  prejudices,  etc..  ranging  up  into  ideals.  Even  the  teaching 
of  efficient  living  must  be  l)a,sed  on  the  development  of  habits.  On  the 
other  hand,  even  good  habits  without  the  support  of  thoughtful  judg- 
ment may  break  down  under  new  conditions. 

The  program  in  teaching  efficient  living  or  the  laws  of  health  and 
social  behavior  is  in  the  early  grades  merely  a  guide  to  help  the  teacher 
develop  out  of  the  experiences  of  the  child  in  the  daily  physical  train- 
ing activities  and  out  of  the  daily  inspection  in  the  control  of  growth 
handicaps,  the  right  emotional  attitudes  and  understandings.  This 
procedure  is  continued  in  the  later  grades  and  the  high  school,  but  in 
these  age  periods  and  especially  in  the  high  school  the  great  mass  of 
habits,  attitudes  and  practical  information  gained  in  the  daily  activ- 
ities must  be  supplemented  by  the  organization  of  courses  which  will 
cause  the  pupils  to  think  through  and  complete  the  rationalization  of 
the  hal)its,  attitudes  and  information.  This  requires  co-operation 
between  the  courses  in  biologv.  home  economics,  civics,  etc. 


III.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
STATE  PROGRAM. 

The  development  and  administration  of  the  state  program  is  largely 
fixed  by  the  duties  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education 
as  defined  by  law.  Restated  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  state 
situation,  the  duties  are: 

L  To  give  "advice"  to  and  solve  problems  for  the  teachers  and 
school  officials  of  the  state. 

2.  To  "supervise"  and  give  field  instruction  to  teachers,  directors 
and  supervisors  in  carrying  out  the  program  as  outlined  in  the  manual. 

3.  To  "inspect"  and  "investigate"  the  efficiency  and  results  of  the 
physical  education  as  conducted  in  the  various  schools  of  the  state. 

4.  To  pass  upon  teacher  qualifications  and  promote  the  teacher 
training   courses    in    the   normal   schools   and    colleges   of   the    state. 

First  Duty:  To  give  advice  to  and  help  superintendents,  principals 
and  teachers  to  solve  local  problems.  These  problems  cover  the  inter- 
pretations and  requirements  of  the  law;  the  difficulties  in  organizing 
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physical  education  in  old  buildings  and  under  bad  local  conditions; 
the  organization  of  the  children,  the  physical  examinations,  excuses, 
etc.;  the  appointment  of  teachers;  the  construction  of  gymnasiums, 
athletic  fields  and  the  equipment  necessary  and  cost  of  the  same,  etc. 

This  information  must  be  given  either  by  correspondence  or  con- 
ference. It  is  largely  "office  work."  As  the  physical  education 
requirement  is  new,  most  of  the  schools  have  their  problems,  and  these 
problems  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  trained  physical 
directors,  especially  men,  are  in  war  service.  The  amount  of  work 
involved  in  this  service  requires  one  person's  full  time. 

Second  Duty:  To  teach  the  teachers  and  directors  how  to  carry 
out  the  state  program.  This  is  the  most  important  immediate  task 
of  this  department  as  the  teachers  of  the  state  have  not  been  trained 
adequately  in  physical  education.  The  work  on  the  manual  in  addi- 
tion to  the  office  work  made  it  impossible  for  the  State  Supervisor 
to  meet  this  critical  need.  To  meet  it,  two  assistant  state  supervisors 
were  appointed.  We  tried  first  to  work  through  teachers'  institutes 
but  the  small  time  allowed  and  the  conflicting  interests  in  these 
institutes  made  results  very  unsatisfactory.  Therefore,  we  have 
developed  the  plan  of  making  trips  through  each  of  the  counties  where 
interpretations  and  practical  demonstrations  with  children  and  teachers 
are  given  in  a  series  of  communities  in  which  all  the  teachers  in  the 
surrounding  districts  are  drawn  together.  Superintendents  and  teach- 
ers have  praised  the  results  of  this  work  most  highly  and  striking 
results  were  being  gained  when  the  influenza  epidemic  interfered 
with  the  schedules. 

Third  Duty:  To  inspect  and  investigate  the  eiflciency  and  results 
of  the  physical  education  in  the  various  schools  of  the  state.  For  the 
present  this  duty  is  associated  with  the  field  instruction.  Later  inspec- 
tion and  efficiency  surveys  will  be  conducted  both  to  estimate  the 
local  conditions  and  needs  of  the  children  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
program  in  the  local  schools  in  meeting  these  needs. 

Fourth  Duty:  To  pass  upon  teaching  qualifications  and  promote 
the  teacher  training  courses  in  physical  education  in  the  normal 
schools  and  universities.  Physical  education  in  the  schools  of  the 
state,  involving  the  physical  welfare  of  the  rising  generation,  will  be 
effective  just  in  proportion  as  elementarj^  teachers  are  trained  by  the 
normal  schools  to  perform  their  functions  adequately  on  the  physical 
and  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  sides  of  education ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  universities  train  directors. 

Considerable  time  has  been  spent  in  promoting  adequate  teacher 
training  courses  both  in  the  normal  schools  and  universities.  Several 
of  the  normal  schools  stressed  the  training  of  elementary  teachers  for 
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physical  education  in  the  summer  sessions.  The  University  of  Cali- 
fornia organized  physical  education  courses  in  Los  Angeles  as  well 
as  at  Berkeley  and  the  University  of  Southern  California  also  organ- 
ized a  summer  session  course.  None  of  the  normal  schools,  however, 
are  meeting  the  needs  of  the  state  in  the  regular  school  year,  either 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  future  functions  of  the  teacher  candi- 
date* in  teaching  physical  education,  or  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
personal  health,  vigor,  energy,  ])uoyancy,  etc.,  of  the  candidate  himself, 
which  is  80  important  for  the  wholesome  influence  of  the  teacher  on 
the  children.  Further,  not  one  of  the  universities  has  anything 
that  approaches  an  adequate  organization  of  professional  training 
courses  for  the  production  of  district  directors  or  supervisors  of 
elementary   schools   or   instructors   or   directors   for   the   high   schools. 

The  children  of  the  state  will  suffer  severely  until  these  institutions 
perform  their  functions  properly  in  giving  adequate  training  to  the 
teachers  of  the  state  in  physical  education. 

Considering  the  importance  of  physical  education  for  the  develop- 
ment and  welfare  of  the  children  of  the  state  and  the  breadth  of  the 
work  of  the  state  department,  it  is  evident  that  the  budget  provided 
by  file  law  is  entirely  inadequate. 


LFnrER  OF  TRANSMIl  rAL. 


Sacramento,  California, 

September  16,  1918. 

The  Honorable  State  Board  of  Education, 
Sacramento,  California. 

l.ADiEs  and  Gentlemen: 

in  aeeordance  witli  the  pi'ovisioiis  of  .scclidii  151!)  of  the  rolitical 
Code  of  California,  the  first  l)i('niiia]  report  of  the  Coiiuuissioii  of 
(  fcdL'iilials  is  herewith  sul)iiiitted. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Will  C.  AVood, 

Chairman. 
Sophia  H.  Levy, 
Secretary 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  OF  CREDENTIALS. 


In  aeeordanee  witli  sulxlivisioii  8  of  section  1519rt  of  the  Political 
Code  of  ('alifoi'iiia,  it  is  provided  that: 

"The  state  ])oai'd  of  education,  in  order  to  meet  emergencies, 
is  lierehy  autliorized  to  cieate  a  coiiniiission  of  credentials,  to 
consist  of  the  commissioner  of  elementary  schools,  the  eonniiis- 
sioner  of  secondary  schools  and  the  commissioner  of  industrial 
and  vocational  education.  ThLs  commission,  when  directed  by  the 
lioard,  shall  have  authority  to  review  the  cases  of  applicants  for 
the  special  credentials  and  the  liigh  school  credentials,  specitied  in 
subdivisions  second  and  fourth  of  this  section,  and  when  said  com- 
mission is  satisfied  that  any  candidate  fully  meets  the  standards 
maintained  ])y  the  state  board  it  may  issue  the  proper  credentials; 
provided,  that  said  credential  to  be  valid  must  be  issued  upon  the 
regidar  form  used  by  the  state  board  of  education  and  must  be 
signed  by  the  secretary  and  i)resident  of  said  .state  board." 

In  accordance  with  the  above  provision  the  Conunission  of  Credentials 
wa.s  established  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  Februar>'  20,  1918. 
Prior  to  this  date  applications  for  high  school  credentials  were  con- 
sidered by  a  committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  From 
August,  1915,  when  the  State  office  assumed  the  duties  incident  to  the 
issuance  of  special  credentials,  until  July  26,  1917,  applications  for 
special  credentials  were  also  handled  by  a  committee  of  the  Board. 
Both  of  these  committees  presented  their  reports  to  the  Board  for  final 
adoption. 

Connnencing  July  26,  1917,  investigation  of  applications  for  both 
regular  and  special  credentials  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  three 
Commissioners  of  Education  and  only  scuh  cas&s  as  the  three  Commis- 
sionei-s  could  not  agree  upon  unanimously  were  held  for  examination 
by  the  committees  of  the  Board.  After  July,  1917,  complete  lists  of 
regular  and  s[)eeial  credentials  passed  by  the  Commissioners  were  pre- 
sented to  the  respective  committees  for  approval  at  the  time  of  each 
Board  meeting  and  were  thereafter  presented  by  the  committees  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  final  adoption.  Thus,  prior  to  February 
20,  1918,  credentials  w^ere  issued  only  at  meetings  of  the  Board.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  Commission  of  Credentials  such  credentials 
are  issued  to  those  whose  qualifications  meet  the  standards  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  on  receipt  at  this  office  of  evidence  show- 
ing that  the  applicants  have  met  the  requirements  for  the  respective 
credentials.  When  the  Commission  of  Credentials  was  established  the 
l>oard  appointed  a  Secretary  to  the  Commission  and  provided  the  neces- 
sacry  clei'ical  assistance  and  separate  offices  for  the  work  of  this  dei^art- 
ment. 
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For  the  period  between  July  1,   1916,   and  June  30,  1918,  special 
credentials  have  been  granted  as  follows : 

Elementarj'  Secondary 

Type  Grade  Grade 

Manual  and  Fine  Arts  Type 31  220 

Technical  Arts  Type 17  99 

Household  Arts  Type 23  114 

Commercial  Type 7  264 

Physical  Education  Tj'pe : 41  167 

Music  Type 37  257 

Vocational  Arts  Type 6  222 

Miscellaneous  Type 4  45 

Manual  and  Fine  Arts  and  Technical    Arts   26 

Manual  and  Fine  Arts  and  Household    Arts    4  12 

Manual  and  Fine  Arts  and   Commercial   13 

Manual  and  Fine  Arts  and  Physical    Education   2  12 

Manual  and  Fine  Arts  and   Music 3  21 

Manual  and  Fine  Arts  and  Vocational   Arts 39 

Technical  Arts  and   Physical    Education    2  15 

Technical  Arts  and    Music    1 

Technical  Arts  and    Vocational    Arts 15 

Household  Arts  and  Commercial 6 

Household  Arts  and  Physical  Education 2 

Vocational  Arts  and  Commercial 3 

Technical  Arts  and  Household  Arts 1  1 

Household  Arts  and  Music 2 

Household  Arts  and  Vocational  Arts 2  32 

Commercial  and  Physical  Education 8 

Commercial    and    Music 9 

Physical  Education  and  Music 5 

Physical   Education   and   Vocational   Arts : 2 

Music  and  Miscellaneous : 1 

Music  and  Vocational  Arts .._  1 

■Commercial  and  Miscellaneous 2 

Physical  Education  and  Miscellaneous 3 

Manual  and  Fine  Arts,  Technical  Arts,  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion    3 

Manual  and  Fine  Arts,  Technical  Arts,  and  Commercial 1 

Manual  and  Fine  Arts,  Technical  Arts,  and  Vocational  Arts_  6 

Manual  and  Fine  Arts,  Vocational  Arts,  and  Commercial 

Manual  and  Fine  Arts,  Commercial,  and  Physical  Education  2 

Manual  and  Fine  Arts,  Vocational  Arts,  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion   __  2 

Technical  Arts,  Commercial,  and  Physical  Education 1 

Technical  Arts,  Physical  Education,  and  Music 3 

Commercial,   Physical   Education,   and   Music 1 

Household  Arts,  Manual  and  Fine  Arts,  Physical  Education, 

and    Music    1 

Manual  and  Fine  Arts,  Household  Arts,  and  Commercial 1 

July  1,  1916-June_  30,  1918;  total 180  1,640 

August,  1915-June  30,  1916;  total 34  417 

Grand    total    214  2,057 


During  this  period  rules  were  formulated  for  the  issuance  of  creden- 
tials to  teachers  of  atypical  children,  commercial  Spanish,  oral  teaching 
of  the  deaf,  and  citizenship. 

Aside  from  the  number  of  credentials  granted  the  only  points  of 
special  interest  are  the  new  subjects  in  which  credentials  were  issued 
during  this  period  and  the  credentials  of  the  Vocational  Arts  type. 
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hicludcd  in  the  ci-cdciitiiils  ol'  llic  Cominci-cijil  type  is  one  ill  Cliincse. 
As  the  Vocational  snl),jeets  ai'c;  of  j)articiilar  interest  tliey  will  he 
enmiierated  separately  in  a  table  which  t'ollows. 

The  relative  increase  in  the  nninl)er  of  credentials  of  the  Vocational 
Arts  type  issued  during'  this  period  as  compared  witli  those  formerly 
issued  is  due  to  the  passage  of  the  federal  act  for  the  promotion  of 
vocational  etlucation  ;  to  the  increase  in  the  enrollment  in  the  evening 
high  schools  and  the  corresi)onding  need  of  teachers  of  vocational  sub- 
jects, subjects  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  demand  for  instruction  in 
the  evening  schools;  and  to  the  need  of  instructors  to  train  men  foi*  the 
war  industries. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  credentials  ir^iuied  in  the 
vai-ious  special  trades  subjects.  This  table  does  not  give  the  total  num- 
ber of  such  credentials  issued  as  many  persons  have  been  issued  cre- 
dentials in  more  than  one  subject.  No  credential  of  the  Vocational  Arts 
type  is  granted  to  a  person  except  on  evidence  of  the  successful  com- 
|)letion  of  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  journeyman  experience  in  the 
trade  indicated.  Such  requirements  have  been  met  in  all  cases  included 
in  this  table  with  the  exception  of  those  who  received  the  credential  in 
such  subjects  as  English,  drawing,  mathematics,  science  ....  sup])le- 
mentary  to  a  trades  subject. 


SUMMARY    OF    SPECIAL    CREDENTIALS    OF    THE    VOCATIONAL    ARTS 

TYPE   ISSUED. 

July  1,  1916— June  30,  1918. 


Ai'chilecture    4 

Architectural  modeling 1 

Naval   architecture 2 

Agriculture    20 

School  gardening  2 

Home  and  market  gardening 1 

Assa.yiug   1 

Metallurgy 1 

Mining 1 

Automobile    construction    and    re- 
pair      2r> 

Basketry  and  reed  work 1 

Blacksmithiug 7 

Horseshoeing 1 

Carriage  painting 1 

Forging   20 

Foundry  work 11 

Carpentry   55 

Mill    cabinet    work 51 

Furniture  cabinet  work 1 

Wood  working  machinery 34 

Wood  manufacture 29 

Wood  turning 9 

Wood    finishing    3 

Wood  carving 1 

Pattern  making 14 

Cooking    2 

Restaurant   cooking,   serving   and 

management   5 


Training  of  general  house  maids, 

second  maids  and  waitresses 1 

Catering 2 

Cafeteria  management 1 

Architectural   drafting   2 

Topographical  drafting 1 

Machine  drafting S 

Mechanical   drafting 3 

Electrical  drafting 2 

Ship  drafting 2 

Freehand  drawing 2 

Architectural   drawing 4 

Geometrical  drawing 4 

Mechanical  drawing 19 

Dressmaking 4(i 

Sewing 31 

Designing    2 

Millinery 38 

Tailoring 6 

Ladies"  tailoring 6 

Hand   spinning   and   weaving 2 

Carding 1 

Knitting    1 

Electrical  construction  and  repair     5 

Electricity    5 

Telegraphy    8 

Radio  buzzer  work 9 

Civil  engineering 1 

Electrical    engineei'ing 11 
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SUMMARY    OF    SPECIAL    CREDENTIALS    OF    THE    VOCATIONAL    ARTS 
TYPE    ISSUED— (Continued). 

July  1,  1916— June  30,  1918. 


Mechanical   engineeriug G 

Steam  aud  gas  engineering 5 

Chemical     engineering,     including 

oil   refining 1 

Marine  engineering 3 

Gas  and  steam  engine  construc- 
tion         2 

Gas  aud  steam  engine  repair 1 

Farm  drawing   1 

Farm  English    7 

Farm  mathematics    5 

Farm  mechanics    5 

Industrial  drawing 19 

Industrial  English    27 

Industrial  mathematics    26 

Industrial  science    19 

Industrial  history   1 

Industrial  geography    1 

Interior  decorating 1 

Machine    shop    work 42 

Die   and   tool  making 2 

Machine   design 1 

Nursing 27 

Instruction  in  the  preparation  of 
Red  Cross  surgical  dressings 
and  supplies 3 


First    aid    as    part    of    a    nurse's 

course 3 

Anatomy    as    part    of    a    nurse's 

course    3 

Bacteriology  as  part  of  a  nurse's 

course 2 

Hygiene    as    part    of    a    nurse's 

course    3 

Pottery    2 

Clay  art  and  craft  woi'k 3 

Cement  work 3 

Printing 26 

Photography 4 

Photographic  projection 1 

Journalism    1 

News   reporting 1 

Bookbinding' 1 

Salesmanship    1 

Stagecraft 3 

Ship  building 3 

Ship  fitting 4 

Sheet  metal  work 5 

Metal   art   and  craft   work 2 

U.    S.    N.   yeomanry 1 


The  statistics  in  the  foregoing  tables  are  for  the  biennial  period 
indicated.  Included  in  this  table  are  various  subjects  in  which  creden- 
tials have  been  granted  in  order  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  men 
in  the  war  industries.  As  these  are  of  particular  interest  at  the  present 
time  the  following  statistics  showing  the  actual  number  of  such  cre- 
dentials issued  up  to  November  15,  1918,  have  been  prepared.  This 
table  includes  subjects  bearing  either  directly  or  indirectly  on  war 
industries.  Figures  for  the  biennial  period  have  been  included  for 
purposes  of  comparison. 

July  1.  1916,  to    July  1.  1918.  to 
June  30,  1918        Nov.  15.  1918 

Agriculture    20  50 

School  gardening 2  1 

Automobile   construction   and  repair 25  20 

Carpentry    55  31 

Mill  cabinet  work 51  30 

Electrical  construction  and  repair 5  10 

Electricity 5  4 

Radio  buzzer  work 9  10 

Electricity  as  applied  to  automobiles ^ 3 

Oxy-acetylene    welding 10 

Machine  shop  work 42  15 

Nursing   27  13 

All  subjects  strictly  supplemental  to  course  in  nursing-  __  6 

Shipbuilding    : 3  12 

Mold    loft   work 1 

Ship  architecture 1 

Ship  fitting 4  3 

Ship  drafting —  1 

War    Service    French S 

Tractor,  farm  machinery,  gas  engine  operation,  upkeep 

and  repair 2 
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Tn  Si^pteniher,  1918.  tlic  Commission  of  ('rcdcntials  was  authorized  to 
issue  credentials  in  War  Service  French  in  ordei-  to  provide  for  the 
teaching  of  practical  French  for  those  ])reparinji;  for  overseas  service. 
In  estimating  the  fitness  of  a  person  to  receive  a  credential  in  this 
subject  the  Commission  has  held  as  the  standard  the  ability  to  use 
French  as  a  means  of  oral  and  written  communictatiou  rather  than  a 
knowledge  of  French  literature. 

Throughout  the  last  months,  in  addition  to  those  who  have  gone  into 
service,  many  teachers  have  gone  into  other  lines  of  work  either  in 
occupations  connected  with  the  War  or  to  fill  vacancies  left  by  those 
entering  the  service.  The  Commission  of  Credentials,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  schools  with  the  necessary  teachers  lias  been  obliged  to  issue 
war  emergency  credentials  in  various  subjects.  The  greatest  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  providing  the  boys  in  the  schools  with  instruc- 
tion in  physical  education  and  training  and  trades  subjects.  It  has 
become  necessary  to  issue  so-called  "War  emergency  credentials." 
These  credentials  bear  the  mark  "Granted  because  of  war  emergency." 
Every  person  to  whom  has  been  granted  a  credential  of  this  sort  has 
hcen  notified  that  .such  action  has  been  taken  in  order  to  meet  the 
th^nands  of  the  schools  and  is  no  indication  that  the  holder  of  the 
credential  is  deemed  by  the  Commission  of  Credentials  worthy  of 
special  certification  in  the  subjects  indicated  and  that  such  credentials 
may  be  renewed  from  year  to  year  throughout  the  period  of  emergency 
caused  by  the  War  but  will  not  be  renewed  when  such  emergency  is  at 
an  end,  unless  the  training  has  been  brought  up  to  the  standard  for  the 
credential  specified. 

From  June  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1918,  Life  Diplomas  have  been 
granted  as  follows : 

High  school  life  diplomas oS5 

(irammar  school   life  diplomas 392 

Normal  school  life  dijilomas 92 

Kiudei-garteu    life   diplomas ! 84 

Si)eoial    elementary    grade 30 

Si)ecial   .seooudary   grade 200 

Total   1,183 

During  the  same  period  four  hundred  regailar  high  .school  credentials 
have  been  granted. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  take  action  on  applications  for  regular 
high  school  credentials  similar  to  the  war  emergency  actions  on  applica- 
tions for  special  credentials.  Credentials  have  been  issued  to  persons 
who  held  the  bachelors'  degrees  and  had  submitted  evidence  of  the 
completion  of  a  minimum  of  17  months  of  successful  teaching  experience 
but  who  had  not  completed  the  necessary  12  units  of  w^ork  in  advanced 
subjects  since  receipt  of  the  bachelors'  degrees.     No  regular  high  school 
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credential  has  been  issued  to  a  person  who  fell  short  of  the  requirements 
by  more  than  six  units  of  postgraduate  work.  Instead  of  issuing  the 
regular  high  school  credentials  for  the  two  year  period  such  credentials 
have  been  issued  for  one  year  and  each  applicant  has  been  notified  that 
the  renewal  of  the  credential  will  depend  on  the  receipt  at  this  office  of 
satisfactory  record  showing  the  completion  of  the  full  total  of  12  units 
of  advanced  work  subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  the  bachelor's  degree. 

The  Commission  of  Credentials  has  been  most  careful  not  to  lower  any 
standard  either  in  connection  with  the  special  or  regular  high  school 
credentials  but  has  endeavored  only  to  meet  the  emergency.  In  no  ease 
has  a  credential  been  issued  to  a  person  who  has  not  completed  the  full 
requirements  if  that  person's  services  were  not  needed  in  the  schools 
and  requested  by  the  a]ipointiiig  authorities. 


PART  V. 


Statistical  Tables. 


» 

Table  No. 

1. 

t 

Table  No. 

o 

Table  No. 

3. 

Table  No.     4. 


fABLE  No.     o. 


KINDERGARTEN  SCHOOLS. 

Sliowing  Number  of  Countlos  Maintnining,  Tfachers  Employed. 
Pupils  Enrolled,  Average  Dail.v  Attendance,  Average  Niimlier  of 
Days  Schools  Were  Maintained. 

Average  Annual   Salary  Paid  Supervisors.  Principals  and  Teachers. 

Number  of  Visits  Made  by  County  Superintendents  of  Schools,  by 
School  Trustees,  and  Number  of  Volumes  in  School  Libraries. 

Receipts  from  all  Sources,  Tax  Rates  for  Maintenance  and  Build- 
ings, and  Expenditures  for  all  Purposes. 

Valuation  of  all  Kindergarten  Property,  Average  Cost  per  Pupil 
for  Maintenance  on  Enrollment  and  on  Average  Daily  Attendance. 
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KINDERGARTEN  SCHOOLS 


TABLE   No.   1. 

Statistics  of  Kindergarten  Schools,  showing  number  of  Teachers,  Enrollment,  Average 
Attendance,  and  Average  Number  of  Days  School  was  Maintained,  by  Counties. 


Total 

number  of 

teachers 

employed 

(all  women) 


Total  enrollment 


ATcrage  daily 
attendance 


Average  num- 
ber of  days 

schools  were 
maintained 


Alameda   

Contra  Costa  ... 

El  Dorado  

Fresno 

Humboldt    

Imperial    

Kern    

Lassen   

Los  Angeles  

Madera    

Marin   

Merced* 

Napa  

Orange  

Riverside --. 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino  .. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  ... 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  .. 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Siskiyou    

Solano  

Stanislaus    

*T  hama 

Tulare    

•Tuolumne 

Ventura  

Yolo  .- 

•Yuba  


55 
4 
1 
5 
1 
6 

11 
2 
365 
1 
2 


Totals...- 599 


68 
3 
1 
7 
2 
6 
11 
2 
378 
1 
2 
1 
1 

22 
12 
28 
14 


1,791 
119 

11 
129 

11 
123 
359 

39 
5,336 

33 

29 


14 
280 
222 
491 
290 
622 
577 
104 
12 
192 
212 
301 
29 
10 
46 
15 


16 


1,879 

137 

9 

116 

16 

137 

353 

37 

5,521 

40 

51 


11 
332 
199 
494 
332 
673 
578 
107 
16 
208 
207 
340 
27 
16 
45 
21 


26 


672  11,509  12,051 


1,967 

144 

15 

252 

34 

163 

358 

30 

5,811 

31 

41 

17 

12 

306 

220 

524 

324 

820 

838 

142 

46 

187 

233 

387 

32 

17 

46 

14 

18 

61 

11 

103 

25 

22 


13,251 


2,320 

179 

14 

270 

33 

165 

372 

37 

5,941 

22 

60 

23 

17 

373 

219 

535 

337 

905 

870 

105 

57 

201 

240 

423 

31 

12 

51 

16 

52 

67 

14 

103 

23 

12 


1,764 
113 

16 
126 

16 
137 
331 

46 
6,507 

42 

36 

17 

338 
247 
457 
367 
608 
524 
108 
22 
212 
195 
353 
21 
17 
53 
20 


14,099 


2,108 

121 

20 

253 

35 

136 

331 

43 

6,910 

35 

39 

35 

12 

372 

251 

456 

365 

753 

741 

97 

61 

198 

200 

371 

25 

17 

47 

18 

38 

64 

24 

96 

20 

19 


12,828  14,311  tl75   tl73 


187 
189 
170 
171 
174 
171 
165 
171 
171 
168 
170 

188 

168 

180 

183 

178 

182 

195  I 

182 

171 

189 

184 
190 
133 
138 
173 


172 


182 
179 


198 
188 
153 
171 
189 
168 
161 
143 
169 
174 
185 
162 
180 
167 
168 
173 
167 
175 
183 
179 
154 
191 
200 
180 
191 
169 
177 
171 
146 
120 
190 
186 
180 
167 


•First  year  of  school. 

fAverage  for  state. 

See  Statistical  Summary  for  segregated  totals. 
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TABLE  No.  2. 

Statistics  of  Kindergarten  Schools,  Sliowing  Average  Annual  Salary  Paid  Supervisors, 
Principals  and  Teachers.     All   Women. 


Average  annual  salary  paid 


Number        Salary        Number        Salary 


Supervisors. 


Los  Angeles 

Sacramento  

San  Bernardino 
Santa  Barbara 

Totals 


Alameda    -.. 

Fresno    

Kern 

Los  Angeles 
Riverside  --_ 
Sacramento 
San  Diego  -- 


Totals. 


Alameda    

Contra  Costa 
El  Dorado  -— 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Kern    

Lassen 

Los  Angeles  _. 
Madera 


Marin    

Merced 

Napa  

Orange  

Riverside  

Sacramento   

San  Bernardino  - 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  .. 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  . 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz  

Siskiyou 

Solano    

Stanislaus    

Tehama  

Tulare    

Tuolumne  

Ventura  

Yolo 

Tuba  


Totals. 


Principals. 


Teachers. 


371 


$1,200  00 
1,525  00 


1,000  00 


t$l,241  67 


$989  64 
900  00 
1,323  75 
941  12 
740  OO 
910  00 


225    t$933  29 


$1,027  01 
1,047  00 
595  00 
700  00 
800  00 
742  75 
948  68 
742  50 
727  48 
925  00 
825  00 


780  00 
847  29 
643  00 
742  83 
758  00 
1,230  93 
901  71 
706  00 
840  00 
854  17 
679  38 
601  23 
800  00 
525  00 
712  50 
485  00 


810  00 


873  33 
665  00 


t$799  33 


$2,010  00 
1,500  00 
1,059  OO 
1,000  00 


13 
2 
1 

233 

3 

16 

12 


t$l,439  66 


$1,016  00 
946  00 
1,125  00 
901  35 
770  00 
927  68 
867  50 


280 


55 
3 
1 
5 
2 
6 
10 
2 
143 
1 
2 
1 
1 

22 

9 

11 

12 

26 

22 

3 

2 

6 

10 

15 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 


t$905  69 


$1,009  00 
1,200  00 
546  25 
738  00 
800  00 
759  00 
1,051  16 
761  25 
747  28 
950  00 
930  00 
900  00 
838  00 
519  37 
706  00 
627  14 
787  00 
648  08 
923  59 
840  00 
775  60 
935  00 
715  00 
791  16 
800  00 
600  00 
832  50 
63)  on 
518  75 
791  67 
750  00 
926  87 
665  00 
750  00 


t$789  30 


tAverage. 

See  Statistical  Summary  for  segregated  totals. 
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TABLE   No.  3. 

Statistics   of    Kindergarten    Schools   Showing    Number   of   Visits   to   Schools    by   School 
Officers,  and  Number  of  Volumes  in  School  Libraries. 


Number  of  visits  by 

County  Superin- 
'  tendent  of  Schools 


Number  of  visits  by  I  Number  of  volumes 
school  trustees       '    In  school  libraries 


1916-17      1917-18 


1916-17      1917-18 


Alameda   

Contra  Costa  ... 

El  Dorado  

Fresno  

Humboldt    

Imperial   

Kern  -— — 

Lassen  

Los  Angeles  

Madera 

Marin  

Merced  

Napa 

Orange - 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino  .. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  ... 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  .. 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Siskiyou 

Solano  

Stanislaus    

Tehama 

Tulare  

Tuolumne 

Ventura  

Yolo    

Yuba .- 


Totals 


22 
1 
3 
4 
1 
3 
12 
2 
378 
1 
5 


22 
2 
1 
4 
2 
5 

13 
2 
437 
1 
5 
1 
2 
9 
2 


15 


136 
2 
1 
6 


11 
32 
9 

177 
3 
5 


90 
2 
1 
7 
2 
8 

36 

3 

198 


596 


345 
100 
15 
17 
14 
28 
59 
9 
756 


175 

9 

197 

841 

228 

36 

22 

3 

43 

199 

40 

50 


3,284 


427 
150 
18 
21 


35 

77 

9 

875 

1 

14 


10 
467 

11 
272 
625 
292 

62 

31 
5 

87 
223 

55 

16 


23 

38 
6 


3,846 


See  Statistical  Summary  for  segregated  totals. 
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TABLE   No.  4. 

Statistics   of   Kindergarten   Schools,   Showing    Receipts,  Tax    Rates,   Expenditures,  by 

Counties. 


Receipts  from  all 
sources,  including 
balance  on  hand 


Average  tax  rate  for 


Maintenance 


Building 


1916-17    1917-18    1916-17    1917-18 


Total  expenditures 


Alameda  

Contra  Costa 

EI  Dorado 

Fresno l 

Humboldt  

Imperial  

Kern  

Lassen  

Los  Angeles 

Madera   

Marin  

Merced  

Napa    

Orange   

Riverside    

Sacramento    

San  Bernardino  .- 

San  Diego  -. 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo-. 

San  Mateo  

Santa   Barbara   — 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz  

Siskiyou   

Solano  

Stanislaus   

Tehama    

Tulare  

Tuolumne   

Ventura    

Yolo   

Tuba    


$85,069  59 

6,474  31 

858  17 

6,181  24 

1,823  96 

10,184  50 

20,062  15 

2,010  34 

526,301  83 

2,069  77 

2,506  59 


1,173  31 

18,737  37 

15,855  03 

34,495  30 

29,602  80 

52,553  45 

15,363  53 

4,250  00 

3,981  85 

8,042  82 

12,580  62 

14,285  74 

2,270  60 

829  48 

3,311  25 

1,032  19 


1,700  28 


4,321  56 
986  08 


$105,388  76 

6,431  96 

973  28 

10,948  02 

2,048  24 

9,453  93 

23,652  60 

2,208  15 

488,975  96 

2,029  41 

3,431  79 

2,016  75 

1,334  32 

21,299  96 

16,212  10 

32,124  03 

24,626  12 

50,094  69 

22,107  99 

4,144  49 

6,688  94 

9,257  72 

14,041  67 

18,875  17 

2,255  04 

862  50 

3,527  21 

1,418  06 

2,486  75 

5,105  90 

1,126  94 

4,549  35 

1,068  74 

1,460  65 


0.04 
.03 
.10 
.07 
.18 
.066 
.08 
.085 
.065 
.093 


.08 

.075 

.09 

.055 

.08 

.09 

.0028 

.013 

.08 

.06 

.0985 

.057 

.055 


.045 
.10 


.10 


.048 
.03 


Totals I  $888,915  71    $902,227  19  1 10.07 


0.55 
.025 
.10 


.10 

.072 

.056 

.065 

.077 

.068 

.09 

.10 

.07 

.086 

.085 

.055 

.076 

.09 

.004 

.012 

.095 

.062 

.097 

.057 

.04 

.10 

.07 

.10 

.095 

.093 

.10 

.046 

.03 

.05 


$81,351  77 
4,118  06 
786  03 
4,232  49 
1,377  20 
8,430  16 
15,735  40 
1,621  19 

481,739  98 
1,625  33 
1,974  96 


i             i 

0.10      



.05 

15,607  66 

10,862  06 

34,485  69 

20,942  71 

39,471  85 

15,363  53 

3,132  15 

1,349  11 

6,768  49 

9,108  95 

13,194  59 

1,451  57 

689  47 

2,768  78 

706  21 


1,453  91 


fO.07O3    t0.075 


2,898  76 
758  81 


$99,521  84 

3,933  11 

673  28 

8,084  27 

1,841  05 

7,422  20 

18,441  34 

1,530  40 

437,816  31 

1,281  10 

2,388  83 

1,679  60 

838  00 

19,925  98 

10,419  91 

29,254  48 

15,360  77 

40,246  11 

22,107  99 

2,855  88 

6,143  06 

7,128  37 

11,141  63 

16,131  42 

1,396  75 

775  02 

3,093  04 

640  91 

1,437  20 

4,624  66 

1,028  75 

3,088  36 

733  19 

913  82 


$784,845  86  :  $783,898  63 


tAverage. 

See  Statistical  Sumnjary  for  segregated  totals. 
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Statistics  Of   Kindergarten   Schools  Showing   Valuation   of  All   Property  and   Averaqe 
Cos't  of^Bur.Smgs!'"  """"""  '°'"  """*'°"  °'  Kindergarten  Children^Not  lnc"d!ng 


Counties 


Valuation  of  all 
kindergarten  property 


Average  cost  per  pupil  for 

maintenance  not  including 

cost  of  buildings 


1916-17 


1917-18 


On  enrollment 
1916-17       1917-18 


I    On  at- 
tendance 
I    1917-18 


Alameda    

Contra  Costa 

El  Dorado  

Fresno  - 

Humboldt   

Imperial  

Kern   

Lassen  

Los  Angeles  ._ 

Madera   

Marin  


$23,862  00         $43,989  00 


220  00 
2,600  00 

500  00 
1,812  00 
5,146  00 

155  00 


300  00 
3,510  00 


540  00 
5,611  00 

155  00 
2,600  00 


Merced 
Napa  .. 


450  00 
1.000  00 


Orange    

Riverside    

Sacramento    

San  Bernardino  . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  ... 

San  Joaquin   

SaT  Luis  Obispo. 

Sar  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  .. 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz  

Siskiyou   

Solano  

Stanislaus   

Tehama    

Tulare  

Tuolumne   

Ventura 

Yolo  

Yuba    


32,544  00 

14,175  00 

27,300  00 

6,450  00 

1,956  00 

6,590  00 

342  00 

132  00 

6,600  00 

15,536  00 

16,834  00 


35,369  00 

14,871  00 

27,300  00 

6,445  00 

7,856  00 

1,686  00 

342  00 

4,247  00 

6,800  00 

15,936  00 

16,882  00 


$20  62 

16  08 

39  30  j 

17  27  I 
45  44 

26  70 
20  82 

27  33 
43  99 
29  17 
22  00 


175  00 

2,030  00 

80  00 


100  00 

2,400  00 

80  00 


49  34 
39  02 
43  97 
35  01 
23  82 
29  04 
13  30 
29  00 
47  92 
16  90 
21  65 
20  58 
69  12  j 
27  00  j 
23  10 
19  61 


165  00 


5,150  00 
315  00 


Totals. 


255  00 
240  00 
5,200  00 
315  00 
78  00 


72  70 


17  36 
14  59 


fAverage. 

See  Statistical  Summary  for  segregated  valuations. 


$19  47 
12  17 

23  22 
15  48 

27  56 
22  32 

25  08 

22  83 
37  25 

24  36 

23  65 

17  37 

28  95 

26  64 
22  19 

27  13 
22  52 
19  36 
12  94 
11  52 

26  57 

18  37 
22  95 

19  91 
22  17 

27  20 
27  45 
21  36 

20  53 
36  13 
35  60 

14  99 

15  27 
26  80 


$170,669  00   $204,557  00  I  t$32  15  ,  t$27  68 


$43  79 
32  50 

32  96 
31  95 
52  77 
44  92 
55  32 

35  58 
63  36 

33  43 
60  99 
19  85 
70  00 
48  63 
38  77 
63  02 
40  80 
44  86 
29  84 
29  44 
44  87 

36  00 

54  27 
43  48 

55  87 
40  88 

56  65 

35  61 

37  82 
79  00 
32  17 

36  66 
55  fiO 


t$52  91 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS— EIGHT  GRADES 


Table  No.  (J. 


Table  No.  7. 
Table  No.  S. 


Table  No.  9. 

Table  No.  10. 
Table  No.  11. 

Table  No.  12. 
Table  No.  13. 
Table  No.  14. 

Table  No.  15. 
Table  No.  Ifi. 


Showing  Number  of  School  Districts  at  Close  of  Year,  Nunihor  of 
Teachers  Allowed  Districts  on  Average  Daily  Attendance,  and 
Number  of  Teachers  Employed. 

Grade  of  Certificates  Held  by  Teachers  Employed. 

Number  of  District  Superintendents  and  Average  Salary,  Number 
of  Principals  and  Average  Salary,  Number  of  Regular  Teachers 
and  Average  Salary,  Number  of  Supervisors  and  Average  Salary, 
Number  of  Special  Teachers  and  Average  Salary. 

Total  Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled  in  Regular  Elementary  Schools, 
Boys  and  Girls;  Total  Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled  in  Post 
Graduate  Grammar  Schools,  Boys  and  Girls;  Total  Number  of 
Pupils  Enrolled  in  all  Grades  in  Regular  Elementary  Schools,  in 
Postgraduate  Schools. 

Number  of  Graduates,  Boys  and  Girls,  From  Elementary  Schools 
and  Postgraduate  Grammar  Schools ;  Average  Daily  Attendance 
in  all  Elementary   Schools  by  Counties. 

Average  Number  of  Days  Each  County's  Schools  Were  Actually 
Open,  Number  of  Visits  Made  by  County  Superintendents  of 
Schools  and  School  Trustees,  Number  of  Books  in  District  and 
City  School  Libraries. 

Showing  Sources  of  Elementary  School  Fund,  and  Amount  Appor- 
tioned per  School  Year,  and  Amount  Apportioned  to  Each  County. 

Showing  Receipts  by  Counties  from  All  Sources  of  the  Elementary 
Schools. 

Showing  Expenditures  for  all  Purposes  for  Elementary  Schools, 
Average  Tax  Rate  for  Maintenance,  for  Buildings,  Interest  on 
Bonds  Issued  During  the  Year  and  Total  Bonded  Indebtedness 
for  Elementary  School  Purposes. 

Actual  Tax  Rate  for  County  Educational  Purposes ;  Rate  per 
Pupil  Apportioned  by  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  on 
Average  Daily  Attendance  After  Giving  Each  District  $550; 
Average  Cost  per  Pupil  on  Enrollment  and  on  Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

Valuation  of  Property,  Sites  and  Buildings,  Libraries  and 
Apparatus. 
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PRIMARY  AND   GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS   (EIGHT  GRADES). 

TABLE   No.  6. 

Statistics    of     Elementary    Schools,    Showing    Number    of    Districts    and    Number    of 

Teachers. 


Alameda  

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras  

Colusa  

Contra  Costa  ... 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno  

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo . 

Kern 

Kings    

Lake 

Lassen    

Los  Angeles 

Madera    

Marin   

Mariposa 

Mendocino  

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono    

Monterey    

Napa  

Nevada    

Orange 

Placer  

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  ... 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  .. 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta   

Sierra   

Siskiyou    

Solano   

Sonoma 

Stanislaus    

Sutter 

Tehanja  

Trinity 

Tulare   

Tuolumne 

Ventura  

Yolo 

Yuba 


Totals- 


Number  of  school  districts  at  close  of  year 
1916-17  I  1917.18 


Regular 
active 


Union 


Siis- 
nenfled 


43 

3 
S9 
75 
46 
34 
62 
16 
52 
146 
41  \ 
105  ' 
51 
24 
98 
38 
87 
45 
157 
44 
45 

28  . 
124 
57 

41  . 
10 
79 
46 
46  (. 
45 

51  . 
31  I. 
66 
73 
32 
81 
115 
1 
87 
92 
35 
63 
78 
51 
106 
15 


49 
145 
58 
35 
64 
24 
125 
32 
51 
46 


— 3 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

2 
2 

4 

1 
5 

2 

1 
1 

1    

1 

3.400 


•28 


65 


Regular 
active 


44 
2 
39 
72 
49 
34 
54 
15 
61 

154 
42 

104 
50 
26 

100 
40 
37 
44 

148 
46 

45 

33 

122 

65 

44 

11 

81 

50 

46 

48 

54 

32  j 

67 

75  1 

34  I 

75 

112 

1 

87 

92 

36 

64 

79 

54 
105 

16 

92 
51 
147 
60 


Union 


Sus- 
pended 


64 
27 
131 
33 
50 
46 
39 


1  .. 
1  I-. 
1  .- 


3,453 


*33 


*Incl\ided  in  "active." 
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TABLE   No.   6— Continued. 
Statistics  of  Elementary  Scliools,  Showing  Number  of  Teachers  Allowed  and  Employed. 


Number  of  teachers 

Total  number  of  teachers  actually  employed 
In  each  county 

Counties 

allowed  on  attendance 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1916-17 

1917-18 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Alameda   - 

Alpine 

Amador  

Butte    

Calaveras    

Colusa  

Contra  Costa  — 

Del  Norte  

El  Dorado  - 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt    

Imperial    

Inyo   

Kern    _ _ 

Kings    

Lake  

Lassen  

Los  Angeles 

Madera    

Marin   

Ma<r1posa    

Mendocino  

Merced  

Modoc    

Mono 

Monterey    

Napa    

Nevada    

Orange  — — 

Placer    

Plumas   

Riverside 

Sacramento    

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino  . 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco  ... 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  .. 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou    .— 

Solano   

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama    

Trinity 

Tulare    

Tuolumne    

Ventura    

Yolo   

Yuba - 

Totals 


1,071.68 

1,101.79 

3 

2 

60.36 

58.57 

143 

140 

61.43 

60.53 

52.05 

51.16 

218.32 

223.21 

21 

20 

59.94 

■  55.81 

538.04 

554.02 

61.83 

62.62 

198 

197 

118 

126 

35 

37 

237 

246 

105.88 

105.92 

45.33 

44.33 

55 

54 

2,530.49 

2,584.53 

74.11 

72.17 

105.83 

101.56 

33.82 

31.94 

171 

164 

120.69 

127.23 

55 

53 

12 

12 

147.22 

149.32 

87.82 

86.83 

82 

78 

221.59 

216.55 

97.89 

96.81 

37 

36 

197.31 

193.24 

299.47 

304.33 

50.75 

51.44 

311.13 

292.09 

377.56 

375.67 

1,325 

1,316 

271.26 

286.49 

134 

135 

149 

153 

138.14 

148.29 

353.97 

357.37 

123.06 

lie.87 

128 

126 

19 

20 

137 

138 

119.95 

125.83 

273.17 

263.44 

194.67 

196.79 

49 

48 

89.37 

89.65 

28 

29 

274.14 

277.06 

54.30 

54.33 

116.78 

119.63 

76.65 

77.58 

58 

58 

148 


12,209 


12,303 


7 

18 

13 

9 

18 

4 

6 

60 

11 

21 

18 

5 

15 

12 

5 

11 

265 

6 

6 

1 

18 

13 

11 

2 

9 

5 

6 

26 

15 

5 

27 

21 

3 

26 

31 

52 

41 

12 

11 

15 

27 

9 

S 

3 

16 

9 

26 

16 

10 

15 

2 

?4 

5 

7 

12 

8 

1,215 


1,072 

136 

3 

56 

7 

147 

13 

50 

8 

48 

3 

216 

19 

18 

4 

54 

6 

513 

52 

59 

11 

185 

18 

149 

13 

31 

2 

251 

15 

95 

12 

40 

5 

46 

11 

2,818 

260 

80 

8 

■  107 

6 

27 

1 

149 

14 

115 

12 

44 

13 

10 

1 

137 

7 

82 

6 

73 

5 

256 

30 

86 

8 

31 

5 

224 

23 

394 

19 

44 

2 

349 

21 

418 

36 

1,295 

46 

255 

132 

150 

150 

380 

141 

119 

16 

114 

114 

262 

188 

46 

90 

24 

257 

49 

129 

74 

54 

12,516 


47 
9 

11 

15 

20 
7 
4 
3 

13 
7 

22 

16 
8 

12 
2 

81 
4 
7 

11 
5 

1,112 
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TABLE    No.   7. 
Kinds  of  Certificates  Held  by  Teachers  Employed  in  Elementary  Schools. 


Kinds  of  certificates  held  by  teachers 

CouiK.'es 

High  school 

Elementaty 
(grammar  school) 

Primary 

Special 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1916-17      1917-18 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1916-17     1917-18 

Alameda  

Alpine    

158 

147 

944 
'              3 

60 
160 

63 

54 
226 

21 

60 
561 

67 
194 
159 

36 
256 
102 

44 

56 
2,597 

83 
112 

28 
165 
127 

55 

12 
139 

84 

76 
262 
100 

36 
229 
390 

44 
347 
415 
1,163 
275 
139 
147 
•     138 
383 
138 
127 

19 
129 
119 
274 
197 

55 
102 

26 
281 

54 
126 

79 

60 

999 
2 

61 
157 

64 

52 
233 

21 

59 
588 

71 
198 
181 

37 
273 
110 

44 

56 
2,719 

83 
114 

33 
165 
135 

56 

11 
145 

86 

76 
273 

98 

36 
232 
403 

49 
346 
420 
1,225 
300 
139 
153 
151 
381 
138 
129 

21 
131 
124 
271 
204 

53 
101 

28 
297 

54 
139 

81 

61 

4 

10 

114 

119 

Amador   

2 
3 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

Butte  

' 

2 

Calaveras    

Colusa 

1 
1 

2 
3 

2 
6 

2 
10 

Contra  Costa  — 

Del  Norte  .. 

1 
1 

2 

1 

El  Dorado 

Fresno — 

7 
1 
2 
3 

5 
1 
2 
4 

5 

I 

Glenn   

2 
2 

1 
2 

Humboldt   

Imperial  

8 
5 

6 
10 

Inyo   

[ 

1 
5 
2 
1 

Kern - 

3 
3 

2 
3 

7 
2 
1 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

1 

152 

1 

160 

1 

1 

Madera     

15 

12 

319 
3 

317 
3 

1 

1 

Mariposa   

1 

1 
1 

Merced      

1 

Modoc  

1 
1 
3 
1 

Mono   

" 

Monterey  

Napa    

2 
2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

15 

1 

1 

1 

2 

19 

1 

Orange  

'  5 

5 

Placer 

Plumas  

3 
5 

1 
4 
14 
94 
2 
2 
5 
4 

17 
5 

1 
6 
4 

1 
6 
7 
113 
1 
2 
G 
5 
16 
5 

1 

Riverside    

Sacramento    

4                 3 

15 

20 

2 

22 

16 

70 

19 

3 

8 

21 

3 

7 

8 
20 

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino 

2 

4 
20 

3 
4 

25 

18 

20 
101 
25 

San   Francisco 

San  Luis  Obispo 

5 

San  Mateo . 

1 

2 
4 

1 

9 
17 

Santa  Barbara  

Santa   Clara   . 

4 

3 

7 

Santa  Cruz  

Sierra .  . 





1 
4 
7 
5 

1 

1 
4 
6 
4 
1 

Solano    

1 

7 
2 

Stanislaus  .    ...    .. 

.5 

Sutter    

1 

Tehama 

3 

Trinity    

1 
2 

Tulare 

2 

8 

4 

Tuolumne   

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba    

4 
3 

4 
2 





6 
4 

2 

* 

* 

Totals    .. 

531 

544 

12  398 

^'>  offr 

66 

70 

736 

76S 
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TABLE   No.  8. 

Statistics    of    Elementary    Schools,    Showing    Number    of    District    Superintendents, 
and  Average  Annual  Salary   Paid   Each. 


1916-1917 


Number       Salary 


Number        Salary 


Number        Salary 


Number      Salary 


District  Superintendents 

Alameda    

Butte  

Contra  Costa 

Fresno — 

Humboldt  

Imperial 

Kem  

Kings — . 

Lassen  .— 

Los  Angeles  

Madera — 

Marin 

Mendocino  

Merced - 

Monterey  

Orange   — — 

Placer   

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino  .— 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin  

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara — 

Santa  Cruz  

Sonoma   

Stanislaus  

Tehama   

Tulare 

Ventura   

Yolo  

Tuba 


Totals- 


Principals  of  Schools 

Alameda    

Amador 

Butte  

Calaveras    

Colusa 

Contra  Costa  .. 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno  

Glenn  — — 

Humboldt   

Imperial — 

Inyo  

Kem 

Kings  

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera  

Marin    

Mariposa  — 

Mendocino 

Merced ^,.- 

Modoc  ,-. 


$2,152  66 
2,075  00 
1,980  00 
1,922  08 


$1,966  66 


1,500  00 
1,425  00 


46 


$2,112  00 
1,485  00 
2,008  00 
2,950  00 


182 


1,800  00 
2,306  66 
2,100  00 
1,500  00 
2,097  65 
1,800  00 
2,032  00 


56 


1,365  00 
1,977  50 


1,800  00 


1,870  00 
1,500  00 
1,282  00 
2,031  42 
1,829  00 
2,004  00 
1,938  00 
1,800  00 
2,200  00 


1,440  00 
1,972  58 
1,350  00 
2,004  00 
2,035  65 


1,861  22 
1,250  00 
1,620  00 
1,800  00 
1,500  00 
2,051  66 
1,931  66 
1,800  00 
1,800  00 


1,800  00 


400  00 


1,600  00 


t$2,041  89 


$1,392  05 

968  75 

936  87 

938  66 

1,201  00 

1,411  66 


972  00 
1,155  67 
1,008  57 
1,100  90 
1,091  25 
1,162  50 
1,231  00 

9S1  00 

834  00 
1,215  00 
1,476  80 

990  00 
1,473  33 


164 


t$l,960  70 


$1,211  25 
675  00 
867  00 
810  00 
922  50 
1,017  57 
912  50 
680  00 
816  43 
720  00 
943  80 
873  23 


972  94 
954  05 
640  00 


1,800  00 
1,465  00 
2,500  00 
1,500  00 
2,147  59 


2,192  00 
1,900  00 
1,860  00 
1,872  00 
1,785  00 
1,800  00 
1,440  00 
1,976  04 
2,586  00 
2,053  00 
1,920  00 
1,850  00 
2,304  00 


1,800  00 


1,200  00 
1,230  00 
1,500  00 
2,163  75 
1,600  00 
1,800  00 
1,900  00 


t$2,035  80 


$1,367  00 
1,061  25 
1,093  66 

968  00 
1,343  33 
1,279  25 

850  00 


153 
10 
18 


1,168  45 

854  25 

1,108  44 


1,041  66 
922  50 
975  00 


768  75 

800  00 

777  50 


1,310  71 
1,131  67 
1,115  45 
1,250  00 
1,350  00 
1,013  00 
1,076  43 
820  00 
1,215  00 
1,433  92 
1,185  00 
1,755  00 


971  87 

966  80 

1,016  88 


175 


203 
8 

19 
1 
3 

14 
2 


$1,872  85 


1,725  00 
1,440  00 
1,300  00 


1,317  24 
2,038  03 


1,440  00 
1,861  92 
1,381  CO 
2,004  00 
2,020  12 


1,450  00 


t$l,943  79 


$1,346  00 
765  00 
877  18 
775  00 

956  25 
1,267  45 

962  50 
713  33 
860  63 
765  00 

957  52 
901  33 
762  50 

1,067  74 
947  90 
680  00 


1,043  98 
877  65 

1,112  00 
90O  00 
793  00 
846  88 
723  50 


fAveraKO. 
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1.0.37 

$1,149  07 

2 

700  00 

54 

052  97 

129 

720  10 

63 

668  20 

46 

745  16 

208 

947  53 

16 

689  00 

50 

541  32 

480 

844  26 

57 

712  63 

161 

779  65 

143 

707  67 

32 

708  76 

226 

869  49 

90 

790  40 

38 

600  00 

46 

675  82 

2,396 

1,015  60 

70 

707  85 

90 

888  24 

31 

607  22 

148  1 

625  9y 

108  ; 

735  01 
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TABLE   No.  8 — Continued. 

Statistics  of  Elementary  Schools,  Showing   Number  of  Teachers  and  Average  Annual 

Salary   Paid    Each. 


1916- 

1917 

1 

1917- 

1918 

Counties 

Men                1 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Numbei 

S alary 

Number 

Salary 

Number 

Salary 

Number 

Salary 

Regular  Teachers — 

(Continued) 

Modoc       - 

7 
1 
3 
1 
4 
5 
7 
3 
4 

10 
1 
3 
7 

20 
8 
4 
2 
1 
4 
1 
6 

$658  85 
9^0  00 
700  00 

1,320  00 
861  00 
959  00 

629  28 

630  00 
755  00 
945  75 
675  00 
792  00 
763  43 
912  00 
949  00 
627  50 
967  50 

1,100  00 
536  C6 
850  00 
600  00 

41 

10 

124 

78 

71 

■    213 

84 

30 

189 

357 

39 

291 

372 

1,166 

223 

121 

128 

127 

336 

121 

116 

15 

110 

106 

235 

163 

43 

79 

24 

226 

46 

113 

65 

52 

$637  30 
713  50 
735  00 
734  52 
738  00 

773  53 
697  41 
684  00 
715  00 

1,015  98 
662  78 

774  00 
883  27 

1,078  00 
848  00 
642  82 
963  51 
778  55 
858  41 
756  98 
631  54 
673  93 

634  90 
831  34 
725  00 
724  28 
717  53 

635  32 
598  54 
791  24 
700  70 
760  75 
741  70 
706  60 

9 

1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
7 

$692  22 
925  00 
775  00 
975  00 
837  50 
765  00  ' 
885  00  i 
725  00 
850  00 

1,046  43 

42 

10 

129 

75 

71 

223 

84 

32 

198 

373 

43 

292 

371 

1,259 

239 

121 

133 

132 

334 

123 

121 

17 

113 

114 

236 

164 

44 

87 

27 

239 

46 

120 

65 

56 

$660  80 

Mono   

779  50 
761  00 

Napa              -  --    --  — 

752  70 

726  45 

748  33 

Placer    

Plumas   

832  99 
695  00 
673  00 

Sacramento    

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

118  36 
664  00 

2 
5 
8 
11 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 

994  00 
763  20 
959  88 
951  60 
912  50 
976  25 
1,200  00 
1,320  00 
90O  00 
620  00 

780  00 
873  64 
1,098  44 
866  38 
712  05 
915  33 

Santa  Barbara  

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz  

833  77 
888  24 
745  70 
635  30 

687  50 

Siskiyou  

Solano  

6 
3 
10 
7 
4 
8 
1 
0 
1- 

640  83 
1,040  00 
716  00 
868  57 
798  75 
704  37 
600  00 
915  83 
GCO  00 

6 

670  40 

562  65 
79)  16 

6 
3 
2 
7 
1 
4 
1 

917  50 
785  00 
877  50 
734  28 
600  00 
859  37 
765  00 

735  82 

783  20 

Sutter    

733  73 
646  45 

Trinity 

Tulare  -    .  -  . 

604  03 
776  05 

677  77 

763  66 

Yolo                --       

3 
5 

725  00 
673  00 

3 
3 

735  OO 
660  00 

7e8  27 

Yuba          - 

734  69 

Totals 

354 
10 

t$855  00 
$1,428  50 

11,002 

22 
3 

t$887  63 

$1,143  88 
916  66 

239 
9 

t$905  00 
$1,752  00 

11,441 

18 
3 

t$895  90 

Supervisors  of  Subjects 

$1,488  00 

Butte 

933  33 

Contra  Costa 

Fresno 

1 
4 

1,400  00 
1,562  50 

1 
1 

1 

COO  00 

765  00 

1,300  00 

4 
3 
1 

961  25 
1,133  33 
1,100  00 

5 

1,040  00 

■ 

1 

2 
61 

1 
1 
1 

832  50 

22 

1,940  41 

58 
1 
2 

1,614  96 

1,350  00 

825  00 

30 

1,764  87 

1,634  16 

1,535  00 

1 

1 

650  00 

60O  00 

1 

2 
3 
2 
1 

1,100  00 
1,533  75 
1,533  33 
1     1,860  00 
1,740  00 

1 

5 

5 

13 

2 

800  00 

1,607  62 

1,471  20 

1,349  00 

1     1,620  00 

1            2 

1            3 

i            2 

1 

2 

1 

!     1,506  30 

!     1,673  33 

2,250  00 

1,740  00 

600  00 

1,771  50 

5 
7 
9 
2 

1,717  39 

1,3C8  57 

San   Francisco   

1,773  33 
1,710  00 

Santa  Clara  _. 

1 

1,600  35 

1 
4 
1 
1 

I        691  60 

i        995  00 

750  00 

848  75 

1 

1,421  50 

1 

1 

1 

100  00 

1 

Totals 

'          47 

'  t$l,737  27 

127 

[1 $1,399  88 

54 

i  t$l,673  61 

116 

t$l,625  88 

tAverage. 
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TABLE    No.   8 — Continued. 

Statistics  of   Elementary  Schools,  Showing   Number  of  Special   Teachers  and  Average 

Annual   Salary    Paid    Each. 


! 

1916, 

1917 

1917-1918 

Counties 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Number 

!      Salary 

Number 

Salary 

Number 

Salary 

Number 

Salary 

Special  Teachers 
Alameda    

30 

$1,147  18 

47 
1 
2 

9 
4 

2 
3 
C 
5 
2 
1 
210 
1 
1 

$1,083  40 
760  00 
360  00 
823  33 
979  00 
742  50 
986  06 
907  14 
839  00 
810  00 
315  00 
1,000  54 
925  00 
295  00 

39 

$1,267  00 

57 
1 
3 
8 

$946  00 
780  00 
335  00 

1,225  25 

Colusa  .-    '  -  — 

Contra  Costa 

Fresno  

2 

1,230  00 

4 

1,276  50 

(ilenn    

1 

2 
7 
5 

810  00 

646  25 

887  00 

1,074  28 

Humboldt 

2 

1     1,435  00 

1 
4 
2 

1,060  00 

608  63 

1,392  71 

Kern   _ 

2 

1,332  50 

Kings 

Lake 

53 
2 

1 

1,050  87 

706  00 

1,425  00 

1 
227 

1 

315  00 
968  30 
950  00 

Lo.s  Angeles  

Madera   - 

Miirin    --- 

57 
3 

1,031  8t> 
825  00 

Mendocino    --. 

1 

600  00 

Merced  .    -  --    

1 
1 

1,080  00 
900  00 

Napa    - -.  -. 

1 

1 

9 

10 

11 

2 

17 

13 

37 

9 

2 

8 

14 

6 

3 

1,020  00 

1,099  00 

809  86 

922  00 

1,165  19 

620  00 

809  00 

649  18 

1,015  85 

1,295  00 

1.410  00 

788  12 

732  07 

1,001  79 

870  00 

Nevada   - 

1 
4 
6 
7 



6 
5 
19 
7 
1 
1 
3 
4 
3 
1 

1,033  00 

723  75 

1,157  00 

1,244  60 

878  00 

1,092  00 

1,283  00 

1,172  00 

1,500  00 

810  00 

1,333  33 

666  50 

791  00 

118  00 

1 
7 
4 
8 

600  00 

817  85 

1,447  00 

1,238  56 

Orange    

Riverside    

Sacramento 

12 
4 
11 

805  41 
1,244  00 
1,325  89 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

5 

9 

20 

11 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

1,171  00 

695  11 

1,447  20 

864  38 

1,550  00 

1,800  00 

1,050  00 

106  00 

1,250  00 

12 
8 
69 
11 
4 
10 
13 
8 
8 

942  00 

1,116  87 

1,085  83 

1,141  50 

935  25 

747  27 

San  I,iiis  Obispo 

San  Mateo    . 

Santa   Barbara    

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz  

Siskiyou 

766  92 
1,049  94 
1,283  00 

Solano 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

1,200  00 
S4i)  00 
810  00 
105  00 
405  00 

Sonoma    

2 
1 

1,215  00 
720  00 

2 

1 

1,060  00 
1,000  00 

2 
6 

1,250  00 
863  3(1 

Stanislaus   

Sutter    - 

Tehama  .         _  . . 

1 

405  00 

1 

855  00 

1 

1,125  00 

Trinity                   

Tulare  

3 

1 
2 

1,250  00 
385  00 
464  50 

6 
2 

9 

1,053  33 
849  38 
409  50 
875  00 

3 

1,200  00 

5 
2 
3 
2 

907  00 

Ventura      . 

902  50 

Yolo  

Yuba 

1 

820  00 

330  00 
810  00 

Totals 

175 

t$l,098  84 

453 

1 

t$988  87 

189 

1 

f$l,105  16 

506 

t$987  28 

t.\verage. 
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CALIFORNIA    STATE    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION. 
TABLE   No.  9. 


Statistics    of     Elementary    Schools,    Showing     Enrollment    by    Sex    and     by    County, 
Including    Post  Graduate    Elementary   Schools. 


Elementary  schools 


Boys 


Postgraduate  elementary  schools 


Boys 


Alameda 

Alpine  

Amador 

Butte   

Calaveras 

Colusa  

Contra  Costa   .-- 

Del  Norte  

El  Dorado  

Fresno  

Glenn    

Humboldt    

Imperial    

Inyo 

Kern    

Kings    

Lake  

Lassen  

Los  Angeles  

Madera    

Marin  

Mariposa    

Mendocino  

Merced  

Modoc    

Mono   

Monterey    

Napa  

Nevada    

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas    

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino  _. 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco  — 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  _. 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra   

Siskiyou    

Solano  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare   - 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo    

Yuba 


Totals. 


22,659 
23 

788 
2,247 

754 

641 
3,693 

291 

567 
9,768 

819 

.  3,041 

2,451 

491 
3,928 
1,985 

460 

668 

52,268 

1,041 

1,864 

282 
2,214 
1,993 

596 
79 
2,021 
1,269 
1,052 
4,375 
1,479 

487 
3,740 
5,903 

634 
5,656 
6,546 
28,279 
5,098 
1,850 
2,769 
2,487 
7,579 
2,007 
1,499 

180 
1,674 
1,985 
4,596 
3,476 

666 

1,150 

269 

4,603 

764 

2,145 

1,185 

777 


223,811    232,006 


22,450 
16 

728 
2,145 

714 

627 
4,088 

265 

524 
10,401 

861 
2,926 
2,771 

506 
4,235 
1,995 

415 

660 

58,323 

1,023 

1,832 

313 
2,116 
2,026 

556 
75 
2,069 
1,299 
1,035 
4,427 
1,468 

514 
3,556 
6,044 

636 
5,766 
6,702 
28,113 
5,409 
1,785 
2,851 
2,817 
7,337 
2,098 
1,496 

183 
1,758 
2,148 
4,457 
3,688 

670 
1,070 

261 
4,905 

746 
2,263 
1,169 

675 


20,296 
12 

758 
1,973 

723 

612 
3,802 

273 

568 
9,050 

791 
2,870 
2,250 

444 
3,608 
1,783 

464 

591 

48,244 

1,000 

1,688 

239 
2,007 
1,835 

595 
81 
1,830 
1,168 
1,019 
4,213 
1,371 

415 
3,461 
5,103 

605 
4,993 
6,318 
25,437 
4,657 
1,665 
2,534 
2,269 
6,309 
1,768 
1,448 

194 
1,618 
1,812 
4,085 
3,291 

627 

980 

224 
4,206 

729 
1,920 
1,034 

710 


21,356 
4 

700 
2,023 

687 

60S 
3,988 

263 

519 
9,681 

864 
2,769 
2,589 

483 
3,905 
1,758 

440 

638 
54,747 
1,007 
1,693 

250 
1,983 
1,889 

563 

84 

1,965 

1,155 

964 
4,253 
1,350 

449 
3,406 
5,531 

607 
5,158 
6,459 
25,849 
5,055 
1,606 
2,730 
2,490 
6,562 
1,811 
1,430 

194 
1,653 
1,934 
3,892 
3,455 

630 

942 

236 
4,500 

684 
2,076 
1,056 

651 


204,570  1216,224 


42,955 
35 
1,546 
4,220 
1,477 
1,253 
7,495 

564 
1,135 
18,818 
1,610 
5,911 
4,701 

935 
7,536 
3,768 

924 

1,259 

100,512 

2,041 

3,552 

521 
4,221 
3,828 
1,191 

160 
3,851 
2,437 
2,071 
8,588 
2,850 

902 

7,201 

11,006 

1,239 

10,649 

12,864 

53,716 

9,755 

3,515 

5,303 

4,756 

13,888 

3,775 

2,947 

374 
3,292 
3,797 
8,681 
6,767 
1,293 
2,130 

493 
8,809 
1,493 
4,065 
2,219 
1,487 


428,381 


43,806 
20 
1,428 
4,168 
1,401 
1,233 
8,076 

528 
1,043 
20,082 
1,725 
5,695 
5,360 

989 
8,140 
3,753 

855 

1,298 

113,070 

2,030 

3,525 

563 
4,099 
3,915 
1,119 

159 
4,034 
2,454 
1,999 
8,680 
2,818 

963 

6,962 

11,575 

1,243 

10,924 

13,161 

53,962 

10,464 

3,391 

5,581 

5,307 

13,899 

3,909 

2,926 

377 
3,411 
4,082 
8,349 
7,143 
1,300 
2,012 

497 
9,405 
1,430 
4,339 
2,225 
1,326 


448,230 


12 


16 


171 


12 


17 


464 
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TABLE    No.   9— Continued. 
Statistics  of  Elementary  Schools,  Showing  Total    Enrollment  of  Pupils  In   Elementary 
Day  and   Evening  Schools  by  Grades  and   Enrollment  in  Postgraduate  Elementary 
Schools. 


First  year- 
Boys  - 

Girls  

Second  year — 

Boys -. 

Girls 

Third  year- 
Boys  

Girls  

Fourth  year — 

Boys  

Girls 

Fifth  year- 
Boys  

Girls  

Sixth  year- 
Boys  

Girls  

Seventh  year^ 

Boys 

Girls  

Eighth  year- 
Boys  

Girls  

Totals- 
Boys    

Girls   


Enrolled  in  elementary  schools 


Grand   totals 


First  year- 
Boys  

Girls  

Second  year — 

Boys 

Girls 

Totals- 


Postgraduate    Elementary  Schools. 


Girls  

Grand  totals 


1916-17 


46,443 
39,745 

47,720 
41,811 

30,214 
26,819 

30,2.50 
;           26,934 

29,090 
27,080 

29,9C8 
27,965 

28,250 
26,206 

28,709 
27,203 

26,142 
23,934 

27.281 
25,211 

24,946 
22,076 

24,596 
23,309 

19,778 
19,612 

22,576 
21,330 

18,948 
19,098 

20,816 
22,461 

223,811 
214,570 

232,0O(J 
216,224 

428,381 


136 
224 


35 


171 

293 


448,230 


87 
125 


102 
1.53 


255 
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('AblFUKNlA    STATE    BOAIU)    OF    EDUCATION. 
TABLE  No.  10. 


Statistics  of  Elementary  Scliools,  Sliowing  Number  of  Graduates  from  Elementary 
and  from  Postgraduate  Elementary  Schools,  and  Average  Daily  Attendance  In 
Such  Schools. 


Number  of  graduates  from                                        1 

Averag 
attenc 

Elementary  schools 

Postgraduate  elementary 
schools 

3  daily 
ance 

Counties 

191( 

-17 

1917-18             1 

1916-17 

1917-18 

O 

o 

V! 

0  1 

1  1 

w   1    a 

O        1         1— 

i  !  i 

§  !  s 

r  i  P* 

!      j     1      j 

o 

*-* 

1 
Alameda        -         _      1 

1,408 
1 
44 

161 
50 
42 

214 
20 
49 

548 
54 

2n8 

11.3 
36 

145 
55 
44 
30 
3,582 
44 

120 

9 

90 

80 

46 

101 

100 

73 

260 

104 

22 

202 

394 

34 

341 

406 

1,681 

241 

134 

177 

122 

4.54 

168 

39 

16 

54 

125 

322 

220 

43 

77 

16 

292 

45 

82 

83 

34 

1,600 

1 
31 
152 

63 

42 

238 

13 

1,305 
1 

30 
121 
45 
44 
225 
16 

1,429 

34,126 
26 
1,360 
3,561 
1,255 
1,132 
6,698 

453 

956 

16,165 

1,398 

4,858 

3,583 

743 
6,272 
3,172 

754 

998 

80,129 

1,710 

2,941 

408 
3,466 
3,172 

935 

115 
3,241 
2,156 
1,781 
7,191 
2,484 

651 

5,637 

8,868 

1,043 

8,928 

10,151 

42,071 

7,830 

2,912 

4,591 

3,811 

11,122 

3,282 

2,278 

338 
2,727 
3,271 
7,126 
5,825 
1,112 
1,783 

370 
7,651 
1,285 
3,221 
1,956 
1,225 

34,948 

Alpine 

19 

Amador     

71 
126 

40 

40 
333 

18 

53 
685 
109 
214 
149 

50 
201 

57 

50 

36 
4,082 

59 
119 

16 
152 
131 

38 

5 

155 

112 

66 
264 
123 

18 
2.37 
271 

1,224 

Butte     -    i 

3,333 

Calaveras  ..    

1,162 

Colusa    - 

1,054 

Contra  Costa 

6,885 
415 

Dp]  Norte     -- 

El  Dorado ' 

65               34 

2 

847 

Fresno   ---' 

mi 

57 
213 
153 

25 
1.56 

65 

52 

54 
3,851 

65 
106 

11 
182 
116 

56 

3 

•    1.34 

120 

599 
68 

180 

156 
25 

206 
68 
31 
33 
3,754 
51 

112 
18 
90 
42 
28 
6 

1.36 

105 

17,003 

Glenn    

1,430 

Hiimboiflt 

4,847 

Iiii]>erial 

.i 

3,887 
782 

Invo    -  -      

' 

Kern      -  _.  -.    -  - 

6,480 
3,044 

Kings       -_-    

Lake   - 

727 

Lassen     — . 

982 

Los  Angeles  -- 

i         2 

81,543 
1,683 

Madera — 

Marin   . 

j             , 

2,808 

Mariposa    — - 

420 

Mendocino . 

3,351 

Merced   -    - 

3,379 

Modoc     -- 

2 

5 
2 
3 
1 

883 

Mono    

Monterev      -    -_  - 

1 

2 

113 
3,263 
2,128 

Napa     -- 

Nevada 

92              58 
261  '          261 

1,692 

7,065 

2,365 

646 

Placer  

Pluma's 

95 

34 

229 

114 

18 

222 

1           1    

Riverside - 

-.  -,             |-- 

1 
1 

5,512 

Sacramento     _  .  _  _ 

422             215 

6  !       10            1 

9,009 
1,069 

San  Benito   .    — - 

43 

414 

417 

1,971 

46              45 

346             a59 

383*           468 

1.757          1,970 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

2    — — - 

2           1    

8,581 
10,127 
41,822 

San  Joaquin     _    

265             220    "        320 
153             129             124 
160             151             188 
110             115             122 
543             410             513 
204             142            147 
35              64               90 

8,387 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo  _            

4           5    

2,809 
4,715 

Santa  Barbara  

Santa  Clara 

4,051 
11,201 

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta 

1 

3,009 

2,212 

328 

13              12              14 

Siskiyou    -           

73              62              80 
155             139             148 
295             307             295 

2,720 

Solano    

Sonoma      __  _ 

3,344 
6,718 

308             239             315  '                   R 

6,014 

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity    

Tulare       

45               54               55 
96              71               94 
12              13              15 
310             345             371 

1           1           3           1 

3           4                       1 

1,137 
1,680 
364 
7,735 
1,226 
3,273 
1,945 

55               60              65 
90             100             135 
98              84              86 
45              30              27 

1 

Yolo    -- 

Yuba        -  --  -- 

1,172 

1 

Totals 

13,715 

15,324 

13,696 

15,555 

j     17        35 

6 

16 

*348,304 

*350,56S 

•Includes  nosteraduate  schools. 


'I'liiuD  niisNMAi,  Ki';n)i:'i\ 
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TABLE   No.  11. 

Statistics  of  Elementary  Schools,  Showing  Average  Number  of  Days  Schools  Were 
Actually  Open  for  Year,  Number  of  Visits  by  School  Officers,  and  Number  of 
Books  in  School   Libraries  by  Counties. 


Average  number 

of  days  schools 

were  actually 

open 

Number  of 
visits  by  county 
superintendent 

of  schools 

Number  of  vlslta 
by  ichool 
tmsteM 

OS 

S 

r 

CO 

0* 

1916-17- 

1917-18- 

Number  of  books 
in  school  libraries 


Alameda 

Alpine  

Amador  

Butte 

Calaveras   

Colusa 

Contra  Costa  ... 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno ."... 

Glenn  

HuDjboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo  

Kern .— 

Kings  - 

Lake 

Lassea    

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin    

Mariposa 

Mendocino    

Merced    

Modoc 

Mono  

Monterey 

Napa   

Nevada  

Orange  

Placer  ... 

Plumas  

Riverside  

Sacramento   

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  ... 

San  -Joaqtiin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  .. 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou  

Solano 

Sonoma   

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama  

Trinity   

Tulare 

Tuolumne  

Ventura  

Yolo 

Yuba   


186 
166 
170 
167 
165 
158 
183 
176 
157 
163 
163 
1V3 
167 
164 
160 
167 
153 
152 
169 
166 
190 
153 
155 
157 
149 
167 
173 
178 
162 
168 
159 
158 
178 
169 
166 
175 
162 
193 
168 
158 
188 
191 
174 
181 
147 
158 
152 
174 
173 
172 
165 
153 
147 
167 
160 
179 
170 
152 


184 
167 
168 
155 
163 
160 
182 
178 
150 
160 
159 
172 
166 
157 
158 
156 
149 
149 
167 
158 
184 
150 
156 
156 
152 
172 
174 
180 
159 
169 
156 
158 
158 
168 
166 
161 
169 
194 
166 
157 
189 
177 
172 
176 
147 
157 
152 
172 
174 
171 
165 
153 
147 
164 
158 
173 
165 
150 


Totals. 


tl66 


164 


548 

7 

105 

117 

65 

84 
188 

22 

67 
&54 
133 
225 
180 

46 
347 
166 

50 

57 
5,675 

87 
288 

33 
261 
120 

61 

12 
224 
134 

85 
204 
197 

39 
189 
201 
279 
320 
457 
4,677 
154 
224 
273 
257 
624 
235 
151 

18 
154 
201 
292 
350 

82 
124 

35 
279 

60 
166 
218 

64 


111 

141 
66 
80 

226 
25 

105 

mo 

123 
238 
202 

45 
257 
139 

47 

56 
5,868 

68 
'343 

57 
250 
130 

73 

14 
266 
135 

&S 
235 
200 

42 
176 
239 
349 
328 
240 
3,193 
160 
284 
268 
306 
561 
248 
144 

21 
141 
178 
273 
352 

54 
104 

36 
279 

61 
170 
174 

62 


823 
4 

97 
207 
134 

89 
283 

22 

132 

1,140 

50 
533 
396 

94 
.536 
246 

74 

134 

2,209 

213 

273 

71 
415 
213 
102 

20 
413 
189 

98 
293 
275 

95 
743 
3.52 
129 
734 
1,138 
1,272 
391 
311 
548 
344 
765 
196 
205 

21 
301 
184 
536 
307 

75 
171 

77 
467 

73 
108 
178 

71 


962 
5 
126 
198 
125 

59 
260 

37 
147 
963 

75 
530 
434 
140 
379 
245 

83 
123 
2,311 
142 
234 

87 
339 
188 
127 

11 
394 
199 
137 
327 
252 

80 
583 
368 
152 
623 
904 
2,008 
390 
423 
279 
301 
828 
228 
221 

41 
323 
157 
491 
266 

68 
139 

79 
391 

79 
125 

91 


20,565      19,296      19,570      19,365     2,763,909  j  3,028,054 


113,940 

110,7.56 

1,267 

899 

21,702 

20,899 

48,147 

43,683 

23,610 

24,530 

24,963 

26,759 

43.883 

62,361 

7,882 

8,102 

25,186 

24,413 

118,603 

103,215 

26,494 

27,343 

55,477 

54,989 

13,285 

12,6.50 

6.189 

2,981 

63,.554 

.54,196 

11,240 

13,843 

16.179 

15,919 

15,4.38 

13,899 

239,486 

442,025 

18.966 

18,638 

48,594 

51,645 

12,220 

13,041 

63,044 

58.030 

52,654 

54,298 

21,323 

21,486 

6,548 

6,571 

84,196 

82,397 

29,588 

29.313 

33,611 

32,918 

84,473 

84.117 

44.380 

45,603 

12,215 

12,560 

42,391 

45,841 

23,043 

16,681 

16,797 

18,820 

73,859 

95,721 

91,572 

92,303 

104,074 

136,848 

66,512 

71,2.37 

55,005 

56,669 

46,421 

50,062 

50,626 

51,716 

114,978 

115,010 

39,350 

40,005 

49,146 

47,215 

10,804 

10,916 

51,648 

36,979 

37,514 

39,081 

166,478 

172,244 

57,313 

63,671 

26,622 

27,932 

27,300 

24,977 

7,451 

6,136 

117,491 

117,330 

15,964 

16,275 

43,509 

46,220 

21,090 

35,247 

18,614 

18,839 

tAverage. 
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STATISTICS  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Showing  Resources  of  State  School  Fund  Apportioned  for  the  School  Years 
Ending  June  30,  1917,  and  June  30,  1918. 

Table  No.  12  attempts  to  give  the  apportionment  of  state  school 
money  apportioned  during  the  two-year  period.  The  first  apportion- 
ment for  the  school  year  1916-17  was  made  on  September  13  and  was 
apportioned  from  money  accumulated  for  that  school  year  at  the  rate 
of  $250  per  teacher.  This  apportionment  is  continued  in  February, 
1917,  and  in  July,  1917.  This  is  really  the  apportionment  for  the 
school  year.  But  on  July  5,  1916,  an  apportionment  from  money 
accumulated  during  the  previous  year  was  made  in  the  amount  of  67 
cents  per  pupil  on  attendance  on  June  30,  1915.  This  same  plan  is 
followed  on  July  3,  1917.  This  July  money  is  money  accumulated 
during  the  previous  school  year  and  belongs  to  that  year,  hence  must 
be  apportioned  as  the  money  of  that  school  year  is  apportioned.  This 
money  may  be  used  for  paying  teachers'  salary  of  the  previous  school 
year.  In  order  to  show  exactly  the  amount  of  money  apportioned  for 
school  year,  these  tables  are  made  up  on  the  apportionment  for  the 
school  year  beginning  in  September  and  ending  in  July.  The  reports 
of  the  county  superintendents,  however,  must  be  made  up  closing 
June  30,  hence  their  reports  show  the  money  received  for  July, 
September  and  February ;  hence  the  plan  of  these  tables. 

Apportionment  for  School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1917. 

September  13,  1916    ($250  p.er  teacher) $2,993,750  00 

February  11,  1917  (per  pupil"  on  attendance__$7  49) 2,553,618  13 

July  3,  1917    (per  pupil  on  attendance 03) 214,790  31 


Totals,  $250  per  teacher  and  $8.12  per  pupil  on  attendance — $5,762,1.58  44 

Apportionment  for  School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1918. 

September  1,  1917  ($2.50  per  teacher) .$3,052,250  00 

February  20,  1918  (per  pupil  on  attendance-_$7  56) 2,6.33,178  24 

July  2,  1918  (per  pupil  on  attendance 67) 233,363  68 


Totals,  .$2.50  per  teacher  and  $8.23  per  pupil  on  attendance__$5,918,791  92 

Resources  of  State  School  Money. 

The  letter  of  State  Controller  dated  July  2,  1917,  will  show  resources  of  school 
money  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  and  including  the  July  appor- 
tionment. 

Sacramento,  California,  July  2,  1917. 

Hon.  Edward  Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Piiilic  Instruction, 
Forum   Builiing,    Sacramento,    California. 

Dear  Sir:  There  is  in  the  State  School  Fund,  June  30,  1917,  subject  to  appor- 
tionment, $217,451.76,  as  per  following  statement  : 

July  1,  1916: 

Balance  on   hand   $223,193  31 

Received  from  polls 3,151  00 

Received  interest   on   bonds 360,169  03 

Received  interest    on    lands 34,640  32 

Received  interest  on  land  foreclosure 46  00 

Received  one-half   dairy   fines 1,269  22 

Received  University    of    California 9  00 

Received  transfer  account,  $15.00 5,114,145  00 

Received  transfer  inheritance  taxes 250,000  00 


TJIIKI)    BIKNN'I.M;    K'KI'OKT.  2T.\ 

Upcpivpfl  canceled    warrants 17,997  50 

Keceiverl  escheats  by  order  of  court 1,523  86 

$6,006,144  24 
Disbursements : 
To    counties    $5,766,501  65 

Restitution  interest 1,313  79 

Restitution  interest    foreclosure    235  82 

Reissue  canceled  warrants 18,004  74 

5,786,050  00 

$220,088  24 
Less    Sierra   County — not   presented 2,630  48 

Amount  subject  to  aj^portionmeut  June  30,   1917 $217,451  76 

The  bonds  held  in  trust  for  State  School  Fund  on  June  30,  1017,  amount  to 
$7,853,521.92. 

Yours  very   truly, 

JOHN   S.   CHAMBERS,  Controller. 
By   D.   A.   MoULTON,   Deputy. 

The  letter  of  the  Stale  Controller,  dated  July  1,  1918,  will  show  the  resources 
of  the  state  school  money  for  the  school  year  closing  June  30,  1918,  and  Including 
the  July  apportionuieut,  which  is  given  in  Table  12  of  this  report. 

Letter  of  State  Controller. 

Sacramknto,  California,  July  1,  1918. 
Hon.  EinvAKD  Hyatt,  Supcrintvndent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Forum    Building,    Sacramento,    (California. 

Dear  Sir:  The  amount  of  bonds  in  School  Land  Fund  held  in  trust  for  schools 
is  $7,300,062.42,  on  June  30,  1918. 

There  is  in  the  State  School  Fund  as  of  June  30,  1918,  $235,384.34,  subject  (o 
apportionment  and   received   from   the  following  sources : 

July  1,  1918: 

Balance    on    hand $220,088  24 

Receipts  from  polls 2,249  05 

Receipts  from   interest  on   bonds 354,582  90 

Receipts  from  interest  on  lands 64,993  30 

Receipts  from  interest  on  lands,  delinquent  penalties 317  47 

Receipts,  one-half    dairy    fines 382  17 

Receipts,  University    of    California 6  00 

Receipts,  escheated    estates    21,689  51 

Receipts,  refund  Imperial  County 250  00 

Receipts,  transfer   (.$15.00)   : 5,224,560  00 

Receipts,  transfer    (inheritance)    250,(X)0  00 

Total    receipts    $6,139,118  64 

Disbursements : 

To    counties    $5,874,043  87 

Restitution    interest    879  27 

5,874,923  14 

Balance $264,195  50 

Less   Santa  Barbara  County — not  delivered 28,811  16 

Subject   to   apportionment $225,384  34 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOHN   S.   CHAMBERS,  Controller. 
By  D.  A.  MouLTON,  Deputy. 
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Statistics  of  Elementary  Schools,  Showing  Amount  of  Money  Apportioned  by  the 
State  to  the  Elementary  Schools  Within  School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1916,  by 
Counties. 


July  5,  1916,     Sept.  13.  1916,    Feb.  14.  1917,  I    Total  with- 
rate  per  pupil  |    $250  teacher        attendance     I      In  school 
67  cents*      j         basist  June  30,  1916  I  year  1916-17 


Alameda    

AJpine   

Amador  

Butte    

Calaveras   

Colusa    

Contra  Costa  -.. 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno    

Glenn  

Humboldt _ 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern  

Kings  

Lake    

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin    

Mariposa  

Mendocino    

Merced    

Modoc  

Mono  

Monterey 

Napa  

Nevada  

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas 

Riverside  

Sacramento   

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  - 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  -- 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  . 

Santa   Clara  

Santa   Cruz  

Shasta    

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano    

Sonoma   

Stanislaus    . 

Sutter   

Tehama   

Trinity   

Tulare  

Tuolumne  

Ventura  

Yolo  

Tuba  


$21,584  05 
]6C8 

833  14 
2,509  15 

850  23 

669  33 
3,854  51 

283  41 

607  02 
10,303  26 

920  58 
3,167  09 
2,103  13 

459  62 
3,624  70 
1,907  49 

531  98 

600  32 

50,855  01 

1,009  02 

1,867  96 

257  95 
2,171  47 
1,936  60 

644  54 
75  04 
1,995  93 
1,458  59 
1,230  79 
4,659  85 
1,567  13 

401  33 
3,642  79 
5,617  28 

638  51 
5,607  90 
7,061  80 
27,548  39 
4,733  55 
1,826  42 
2,716  18 
2,192  91 
7,164  31 
2,129  26 
1,522  24 

264  65 
1,695  10 
2,078  34 
4,669  23 
3,657  53 

754  42 
1,381  71 

233  83 
4,844  77 

885  74 
1,989  23 
1,214  71 

783  90 


Totals I     $221,870  00 


$259,(577  50 
750  00 
14,705  00 
37,250  00 
15,897  50 
32,925  00 
.'"•0,572  50 

5,.500  00 
14,375  00 
132,252  50 
15,005  00 
49,250  00 
26,750  00 

3,000  00 
54,167  50 
25,312  50 
11,582  50 
13,500  00 
614,110  00 
18,025  00 
25,720  00 

7,250  00 
43,fX)0  00 
30,122  50 
13,250  00 

3.000  00 
35,080  00 
22,445  00 
20,500  00 
54,640  00 
23,405  00 

9,000  00 
50,030  00 
74,455  00 
12,157  50 
77,037  50 
94,682  50 
329,750  00 
•16,315  00 
33,500  00 
35,500  00 
33,050  00 
88,547  50 
30,465  00  I 
32,0CO  00 

5,000  00  ^ 
33,000  00  i 
•29,480  00  i 
08,780  00 
46,187  50 
12,250  00 
23,820  00  : 

6,750  00  j 
68,197  50 
13,500  00 
29,282  50 
18,492  50 
14,250  00 


$2,993,500  00 


$247,289  84 
187  25 

9,886  80 
27,698  02 

9,497  32 

8,239  00 
46,183  34 

3,422  93 

6,651  12 

118,641  60 

10,133  97  i 

36,573  67 

23.758  28 

5,580  05 
41,973  96 
22,747  13 

5,924  59 

7,272  79 

582,969  17 

12,313  56 

21,773  43 

2,988  51 
25,818  03 
23,189  04 

7,325  22 
958  72 
23,615  97 
16,230  83 
13,751  64 
52,894  38 
18,290  58 

4,501  49 
41,337  31 
65,425  15 

7,460  04 
65,986  90 
76,727  56 
313,950  84 
57,650  53 
21,698  53 
S2,38P  76 
26,222  49 
83,693  26 
24,522  26 
17,219  51 

2,636  48 

19.129  46 
23,705  85 
54,152  70 
42,311  01 

8,583  54 
14,485  66 
2,733  85 

56.130  06 
9,804  41 

23,563  54 
14,665  42 
9,152  78 


$528,551  39 
953  33 
25,423  94 
67,457  17 
26,245  05 
21,833  33 

100,610  35 

9,206  34 

21,633  14 

261,197  36 
26,059  55 
88,990  76 
52,611  41 
14,039  67 
99,766  16 
49,967  12 
18,039  07 
21,373  11 
1,247,934  18 
31,347  58 
49,361  39 
10,496  46 
70,989  50 
55,308  14 
21,219  76 
4,033  76 
60,691  90 
40,134  42 
35,482  43 

112,194  23 
43,262  71 
13,902  82 
95,010  10 

145,497  43 
20,256  05 

148,632  30 

178,471  86 

671,249  23 

128,699  08 
57,024  95 
70,602  94 
61,465  40 

179,405  07 
57,116  52 
50,741  75 
7,901  13 
53,824  56 
55,264  19 

127,601  93 

92,156  04 

21,587  96 

39,687  37 

9,717  68 

129,172  33 
24,190  15 
54,835  27 
34,372  63 
24,186  68 


$2,553,618  13     $5,768,988  13 


*Apportionment  based  on  331,000  average  attendance  reported  June  30,  1915. 
tTeacher  basis  made  up  on  average  attendance  of  each  district  reported  June  30,  1916. 
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TABLE   No.   12-Continued. 
Statistics  of   Elementarv   <;rim«io     cl. 


Counties 


Amador   

Butte  

Calaveras    ... 

Colusa  

Contra  Costa 
Del  Norte  .... 
El  Dorado  ... 

Fresno 

Olenn  

Humboldt  ... 

Imperiar 

Inyo   

Kern   

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen  

Los  Angeles  .. 

Madera   

Marin  

Mariposa   

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc   

Mono   

Monterey  

Napa    

Nevada   

Orange    

Placer 

Plumas   

Riverside    

Sacramento    ... 

fian  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco „f.  .„»  .„ 

San  Joaquin 'Jf !  ?f 

San  Luis  Obispo.. J'^?  ]] 

San  Mateo  ....  ^'^  " 

Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Clara  ... 
Santa  Cruz  .... 

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma    

Stanislaus   

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity    

Tulare  '_'. 

Tuolumne   

Ventura    

Yolo   

Tuba 


15  75 
831  60 
2,329  74 
798  84 
693  00 
3,884  58 
287  91 
559  44 
9,979  20 
852  39 
3,076  29 
1,998  36 
469  a5 
3,530  52 
1,913  31 
498  33 
611  73 
49,034  79 
1,035  72 
1,831  41 
251  37 
2,171  61 
1,950  48 
616  14 
80  64 
1,986  39 
1,365  21 
1,156  68 
4,449  06 
1.538  46 
378  63 
3,476  97 
5,.503  05 
627  48 
5,550  30 
6,453  72 


2,724  12 

2.205  63 

7,039  62 

2,062  62 

1,448  37 

221  76 

1,609  02 

1,993  95 

4,554  90 

3,558  87 

721  98 

1,218  42 

229  95 

4,721  22 

824  67 

1,981  98 

1,233  54 

769  86 


$267,920  00 
750  00 
15,090  00 
35,750  00 
15,357  50 
13,012  50 
54,580  00 
5,250  00 
14,985  00 
1-'M,510  00 
15,457  50 
49,.50'0  00 
29,500  00 
8,750  00 
59,250  00 
26,470  00 
11,332  50 
13,750  00 
632,622  50 
18,527  50 
26,457  50 
8,455  00 
42,750  00 
30,172  50 
13,750  00 
3,000  00 
36,805  00 
21,955  00 
20,500  00 
55,397  50 
24,472  50 
9,250  00 
49,327  50 
74,867  50 
12,687  50 
77,782  50 
94,390  00 
331,250  00 
67,815  00 
33,500  00 
37,250  00 
34,535  00 
88,492  50 
30,765  00 
32,000  00 
4,750  00 
34,250  00 
29,987  50 
68,292  50 
48,667  50 
12,250  00 
22,342  50 
7,000  00 
68,535  00 
13,575  00 
28,945  00 
19,162  50 
14,500  00 


$257,992  56 
I  196  56 

10,281  60 
26,921  16 
9,487  80 
8,557  92 
5!),&36  88 
'?,424  68 
7,227  36 
122,207  40 
10,568  88 
36.726  48 
27,087  48 
5,617  08 
47,416  32 
23,980  32 
5,700  24 
7,544  88 
605,775  24 
12,927  60 
22,233  96 
3,084  48 
26,202  96 
23,980  32 
7,068  60 
869  40 
24,501  96 
16,299  36 
13,464  36 
54,963  96 
18,779  04 
4,921  56 
42,615  72 
07,042  08 
7,885  08 
v>7, 195  68 
76,741  56 
318,056  76 
59,194  80 
22,014  72 
14,707  96 
2S,8H  16 
34,082  32 
24,811  92 
17,221  68 
',555  28 
20,616  12 
24,728  76 
53,872  56 
44,037  00 
8,406  72 
13,479  48 
2,797  20 
57,841  66 
9,714  60 
24,350  76 
14,787  36 
9,261  00 


$546,712  64 
962  31 
26,203  20 
65,0C0  90 
25,644  14 
22,263  42 
109,101  46 
8,962  59 
22,771  80 
266,696  60 
26,878  77 
89,302  77 
58,585  84 
14,836  43 
110,196  84 
52,363  63 
17,531  07 
21,906  61 
1,287,432  53 
32,490  82 
50,522  87 
11,790  85 
71,124  57 
56,103  30  , 
21,434  74 
3,950  04 
63,293  35 
39,619  57 
35,121  04 
114,210  52 
44,790  00 
14,5.50  19 
95,420  19 
147,412  63 
21,200  C6 
150,828  48 
177,585  28 
675,713  84 
131,858  91 
57,339  83 
74,682  08 
65,551  79 
179,614  44 
57,639  54 
50,670  0.5 
7,527  04 
56,475  14 
56,710  21 
126,719  96 
96,263  37 
21,378  70 
37,040  40 
10,027  15 
131,097  78 
24,114  27 
55,277  74 
35,183  40 
24,530  86 


$22,864  42 
17  42 
911  20 
2,385  87 
840  83 
758  44 
4,487  66 
303  51 
640  53 
10,830  55 
936  G6 
3,254  86 
2,400  61 
497  81 
4,202  24 
2,125  24 
505  18 
668  C6 
53,686  43 
1,145  70 
1,970  47 
273  86 
2,322  22 
2,125  24 
626  45 
77  05 
2,171  47 
1,444  52 
1,193  27 
4,817  97. 
1,664  28 
436  17 
3,776  79 
5,941  56 
698  81 
5,981  76 
6,801  17 
28,187  57 
5,246  10 
1,951  04 
3,075  97 
2,553  37 
7,451  74 
2,198  94 
1,-526  26 
226  46 
1,827  09 
2,191  57 
4,774  42 
3,902  75 
745  04 
1,194  61 
247  90 
5,126  17 
860  95 
2,158  07 
1,310  52 
820  75 


June  30,  1917.  estimated   on    average    attendance   of   each   school   reported 

attendance  reported  June  30,  1917. 
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TABLE  No.  ^4 — Continued. 

Statistics  of  Elementary  Schools,  Showing  Average  Special  Tax  Rate  on  Districts  for 
Maintenance,  for  Buildings;  Total  Outstanding  Bonded  Debt  by  Counties  and 
Average  Rate  of  Interest  Paid  on   Bonds  for  Years  Closing  June  30,  1917  and  1918. 


Average  tax  rate  on  district  for 

Total  outstanding 

bonded  Indebtedness 

by  counties 

Average  rate  of 

interest  paid 

on  bonds 

Counties 

Maintenance 

BuUdlngs 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1916-17 

1917-18 

0.17 

0.18 

0.37 

1 
0.06 

$1,234,500 

$1,778,900 

0.046 

0.046 

.20 
.221 

.21 
.194 

.55 

.054 

.15 

.292 

.16 

.24 

.27 
.85 

.154 

1 

Butte                  

176,020 

165,660 

.055     1. 

.15 
.17 
.03 

.215 

.16 
.15 
.23 
.220 

.718 

.27 

22,C0O 

560,200 

350 

.'^S.COO 
992,186 

80,500 

42,6^ 
426,900 

66,250 

677,3.50 

108,990 

200 

10,583 

8,764,797 

104,400 

85,600 

lG,im 

16,510 
188,700 

34,880 

102,000 
556,800 

.06      1      .05 

.05      1      .05 

35,000 

938,255 

107,000 

37,900 

428,700 

69,250 

627,225 

98,050 

100 

8,632 

8,358,680 

93,925 

106,400 

15,184 

9,390 

178,925 

34,830 

.05 

.058 

.056 

Fresno    

.173 

.12 

.1371 

.192 

.17 

.22 

.25 

.196 

.168 

.144 

.405 

.21 

.19 

.205 

.206 

.19 

.166 

.228 

.325 

.20 

.23 

.135 

.20 

.143 

.058 
.055 

Humboldt 

.051          .051 

.06      ;      .06 

.065     1      .06 

.53 
.70 

.055 

.41 

.25 

.22 

.15 

.385 

.15 

.117 

.36 

.08 

.237 

.30 

.06      1      .06 

.06            .059 

Lake - 

.075     i      .07 

.065         .065 

.184 

.128 

.19 

.30 

.21 

.16 

.155 

.05           .05 

.06      1 - 

.05            .05 

Mariposa        --    --  -  -- 

.066          .062 

.06            .057 

.055          .06 

.2.5 

.063          .0608 

.10 

.407 

.10 

.19 

.27 

.15 

.24 

.1964 

.08 

.39 

.25 

.10 

.23 

.10 

.193 

.24 

.30 

.22 

.161 

.10 

.195 

.258 

.226 

.191 

.17 

.082 

.17 

.217 

.153 

.425 

.05 

.246 

.11 

.169 

.214 

.1225 

.14 

.35 

.23 

.158 

.16 

.092 

.197 

37,100 
31,400 

34,950 
51,350 

.06            .06 

Napa 

.216 

.05       '      .05 

i 

.18 
.68 

.10 

614,325 
96,300 

581,000 
123,400 

.05            .05 

.06 

.05 

Riverside      

.70 
.52 

.073 
.204 

435,200 
861,300 

19,600 

677,100 

860,550 

4,649,000 

781,090 

89,550 
399,100 
118,100 
673,500 
100,000 
6,150 

404,640 
873,800 

19,100 

579,000 

836,700 

3,570,440 

766,220 

70,030 
449,100 

638,100 

114,600 

8,400 

.057 

.052 

.055 

.05 

.05 

.0425 

.059 

.061 

.0514 

.054 

.05 

.053 

.058 

Sacramento  

.052 
.06 

San  Bernardino 

.31 
.31 

.1020 

.18 

.43 

.29 
.14 
.074 
.15 
.11 

.05 
.051 

.0425 

.177 

.16 

.1156 

.17 

.192 

.17 

.059 

.066 

San  Mateo 

.051 

Santa  Barbara  .. 

.42 
.225 

.26 

.055 

Santa  Olara 

.06 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

.75       

.06      '     .06 

.25 
.23 
.14 
.19 

.212 

.125 

.247 

.10 

.178 

.178 

.1534 

.113 

.21 

Siskiyou 



.27 

.355 

.16 
.12 
.30 
.118 

33,050 
92,800 
214,895 
476,494 
38,900 
33,500 

28,150 
124,500 
198,601 
488,400 

32,350 

.06       

.054          .05 

Sonoma                      . 

.056     

Sutter  

.0525        .0538 
.06            .06 
.055          .06 

Trinity 

.70 
.543 

.41 
.15 
.375 
.08 

Tulare  ..                    

662,303 

41,000 

134,700 

1.97,125 

22,200 

686,884 

37,350 

139,700 

162,125 

19,200 

.058          -OB 

Tuolumne  - — . 

Ventura  

Tolo 

.052 
.05 

.051 

.055 
.052 
.063 

Tuba            -  -- 

.70 

0525 

Totals 

t0.1805 

t0.205 

tO.3896 

t0.206 

$25,986,948 

$24,788,796 

t0.0556 

tO.O06 

tAyerage. 
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TABLE  No.  15. 

Statistics  of  Elementary  Schools  Showing  County  Tax  Rate  for  Elementary  Schools, 
Average  Rate  per  Pupil  Apportioned  on  Average  Daily  Attendance  in  Addition 
to  $550  per  Teacher  and  Average  Cost  per  Pupil,  Not  Including  Cost  of  Buildings. 


Alameda    

Alpine   

Amador   

Butte    

Calaveras    

Colusa    

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte  

El  Dorado  -.- 

Fresno    

Glenn  

Humboldt    

Imperial  

Inyo  

Kern    

Kings  

Lake 

Lassen    .-- 

Los  Angeles 

Madera  

Marin    

Mariposa  

Mendocino    

Merced    

Modoc  

Mono  

Monterey  -— 

Napa   

Nevada  

Orange   

Placer   

Plumas -  — 

Riverside   

Sacramento   -. - 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco  

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara  

Santa  Clara   

Santa   Cruz  

Shasta -- 

Sierra    

Siskiyou  -.. 

Solano    - 

Sonoma  

Stanislaus  

Sutter  

Tehama   

Trinity   

Tulare    

Tuolumne   

Ventura   

Yolo  — 

Yuba   

Totals  (average) 


County  tax  rate 

for  elementary 

schools 


1916-17      1917-18 


Rate  per  pupil 

apportioned  on 

attendance 


1916-17      1917-18 


0. 


27 

.10 

.43 

.38 

.42 

.20 

.31 

.27 

.19 

.,32 

.21 

.35.5 

.28 

.20 

.la-i 

.44 

.28 

.40 

.1.5 

.35 

.24 

.35 

.32 

.25 

.30 

.40 

.27 

.26 

.50 

.25 

.40 

.17 

.29 

.24 

.24 

.31 

.22 

.214 

.20 

.25 

.29 

.29 

.26 

.385 

..37 

.40 

.26 

.26 

.26 

..-» 

.20 

..35 

.28 

..36 

.25 

.23 

.23 

.,30 


0.27 
.20 
.43 
..39 
.35 
.22 
.31 
.26 
.21 
.30 
.23 
.373 
.28 
.25 
.16 
.42 
.29 
.40 
.16 
..35 
.26 
.43 
.32 
.245 
.30 
.35 
.27 
.26 
.50 
.23 
..38 
.14 
.29 
.28 
.25 
.31 
.22 
.2301 
.20 
.17 
.316 
.28 
.26 
.395 
.37 
.40 
.28 
.26 
..31 
.35 
.25 
.40 
.28 
.35 
.25 
.233 
.2508 
.30 


Average  cost  per 
pupil  enrolled 


$17  69 
8  12 

15  13 

16  23 
16  92 
21  42 
24  04 

21  87 
5  65 

16  13 

22  00 

18  88 
20  71 

16  52 

17  63 
20  50 

7  92 
2?  Ip> 

13  90 
24  63 

15  97 

16  44 

8  63 

14  77 

19  30 
47  79 

23  78 

15  61 
14  09 

17  13 
14  47 

19  73 

14  63 
17  37 

15  20 
13  05 

12  12 

24  12 

13  00 

9  73 

20  48 
20  13 

16  37 

17  55 
15  48 

20  77 
7  65 

15  65 
9  50 

13  99 
15  32 
19  13 
12  47 

18  20 
12  49 
17  52 

21  75 

14  13 


0.2875  I     0.296         $16  97 


$17  39 
41  26 

13  82 

17  66 

14  48 
24  20 

23  00 

24  44 
4  00 

15  50 

22  67 
10  07 

18  73 

19  19 
19  23 
19  50 

8  93 

25  23 

14  53 

25  67 

16  24 
16  70 

8  11 

15  03 
18  90 
48  36 

23  23 

16  88 
15  23 

17  15 

15  64 

18  62 
13  00 

24  60 

16  49 
13  03 

12  23 

26  86 

13  57 
10  10 

21  53 

23  67 
16  98 
18  22 

15  77 

22  00 
10  45 

16  23 

12  OO 
15  60 
21  75 
29  17 

13  80 
18  90 
12  90 
18  23 

24  38 

14  69 


1916-17   1917-18 


$42  36 
73  22 
38  &5 

41  43 

37  78 
45  07 

38  45 

45  15 
35  43 
35  74 

42  22 
.36  98 
35  60 

35  58 

41  36 
31  .50 

43  52 

40  7r> 
52  32 
52  01 

39  00 

42  90 

31  38 

43  24 
39  01 
67  27 

36  89 
43  63 
35  43 

46  18 

38  04 

39  45 
49  17 
63  78 

41  00 

41  54 

42  86 

39  58 
49  90 
38  78 

41  71 
38  37 
35  78 

48  14 

45  50 
18  97 

32  00 
38  02 
32  19 
34  05 

40  56 

46  68 
40  62 

42  58 
32  03 
34  91 
40  04 

49  58 


$18  78   $41  48 


$43  66 
89  82 

37  05 

38  32 

40  03 
43  21 

39  03 

41  27 

36  77 

35  09 

40  50 

37  16 
34  82 

36  86 
•10  35 
31  65 

31  79 

36  30 

42  24 
42  98 
42  23 

42  52 

32  CO 

34  87 

43  82 
72  82 

37  55 
88  75 

35  44 

38  46 
40  25 

36  62 
38  72 
48  12 

38  00 

37  81 

39  78 
36  93 

38  21 
36  12 

39  75 

36  75 

33  40 

40  43 
35  20 
60  50 
33  29 
35  50 
33  87 
32  95 
39  66 

44  .50 

41  52 

37  87 
32  16 
35  40 

.  42  95 
52  01 


Average 
cost  per 
pupil  on 
attend- 
ance 


$39  05 


$54  76 
94  55 

40  00 
50  98 

47  96 
50  63 
45  78 

48  21 

45  29 

41  45 
48  86 
44  01 
48  01 

46  64 

50  69 

38  93 
37  38 

47  80 
58  57 

51  87 
53  07 
57  00 

39  14 

40  35 

55  53 
102  54 

46  42 
44  21 

41  90 

47  26 

48  03 
64  59 
48  90 
61  96 

44  00 
48  15 

61  82 
50  05 
47  68 
47  13 

47  <K 

48  12 
41  44 

62  62 
46  56 

67  38 

41  39 
43  32 

42  08 
39  07 

45  35 

63  28 

56  70 

46  04 
37  50 
46  93 

49  14 

68  92 
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TABLE  No.  16. 

Statistics  of  Elementary  Schools,  Showing  Valuation  of  All  Property  of  Such  Schools 
for  Year   Ending  June  30,   1917. 


Sites, 
buildings, 

and 
furniture 


Libraries     I  Apparatus 


Total 
valuation 


Alameda 
Alpine  .. 
Amador  , 
Butte  — 


Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado  .— 

Fresno    ^- 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 


Kern  .— 

Kings  

Lake   

Lassen   

Los  Angeles 

Madera  

Marin 

Mariposa  _. 

Mendocino    

Merced   

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa  

Nevada  

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas    

Riverside  

Sacramento   

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  _. 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara  . 

Santa  Clara 

Santa   Cruz  

Shasta    

Sierra    

Siskiyou  

Solano    

Sonoma   

Stanislaus  

Sutter   

Tehama  

Trinity  

Tulare 

Tuolumne  

Ventura   

Yolo 

Yuba   

Totals 


$6,752,246 

3,025 

82,795 

451,126 

68,485  ' 

113,675 

848,148 

20,2.50  I 

55,175 

1:840,811 

181,000 

379,200 

582,605 

98,925 

1,140,281 

300,100 

47,105 

.58,135 

17,544,118 

2C2,0C0 

334,630 

24,295 

200,961 

381,560 

82,425 

8,117 

273,432 

199,655 

1.58,015 

1,400,950 

222,943 

66,310 

826,420 

1,793,780 

71,625 

1,267,084 

1,794,970 

10,897,662 

1,. 320,720 

303,291 

634,200 

456,036 

1,470,360 

454,575 

218,580 

33,942 

159,030 

280,500 

612,a30 

0.59,247 

92,125 

17.'i,820 

21,0.50 

1,066,000 

90,125 

387,860 

275,.311 

126,330 

$59,609,171 


$56,777  ' 
425 

11,965 
9,995 
7,885 
8,570 

20,526 
3,525 
7,800 

24,655 
9,945 

14,135 
5,275 
1,380 

25,386 

4,525 

5,610 
165,9.30 

7,990 
11,345 

5,430 
27,265 
16,091 

6,983 

2,836 
26,722 

9,935 
12,369 
32,440 
11,810 

3,415 
15,495 
18,970 

.5,.500 
31,624 
22,984 
39,976 
29,975 
18,415 
14,800 
17,171 
32,592 
14,581 
35,495 

3,270 
15,767 
16,315 
32,390 
16,075 

6,175 
10,.310 

3,.3.50 
44,7.50 

6,500 
11,925 

4,990 

7,475 

$1,035,810 


$149,927 
250 
6,144 
5,940 
3,110 
3,230 

32,688 
1,940 
2,845 

16,475 

3,050 

7,670 

5,124 

930 

21,675 
4,368 
1,416 
2,200 
172,887 
3,805 
3,145 
2,770 
8,726 
6,200 
2,803 
705 

13,648 
4,330 
5,455 

22,770 
4,215 
4,240 

10,725 

14,050 
2,285 

26,302 
9,901 

22,000 

13,810 


$6,958,950 

3,70O 

100,904 

467,061 

79,480 

125,475 

901,362 

25,715 

65,820 

1,881,941 

193,995 

401,005 

593,004 

101,235 

1,187,342 

304,468 

53,046 

65,945 

17,882,935 

213,795 

349,120 

32,495 

236,952 

403,851 

92,211 

11,658 

313,802 

213,920 

175,839 

1,456,160 

238,968 

7.3,965 

852,640 

1,826,800 

79,410 

1,325,010 

1,827,855 

10,959,638 

1,364,505 


8,419 

330,125 

12,650 

661,650 

6,976 

480,183 

15,948 

1,518,900 

9,787 

478,943 

13,825 

267,900 

1,335 

38,547 

6,968 

181,765 

5,^25 

302,740 

17,635 

662,055 

8,445 

683,707 

3,485 

101,785 

5,.395 

189,.525 

1,192 

25,592 

31,500 

1,142,250 

4,.555 

101,180 

5,170 

404,955 

3,722 

284,023 

3,110 

136,915 

$789,796 

$61,434,777 
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TABLE   No.   16— Continued. 

Statistics  of  Elementary  Schools.  Showing  Valuation  of  All  Property  of  Such  Schools 
for   Year    Ending    June   30,    1918. 


Alameda    

Alpine   

Amador   

Butte 

Calaveras   

Colusa    

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno    

Glenn    

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo  -— 


Kern 

Kings 

Lake    

Lassen    

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin    

Mariposa  _.. 
Mendocino    . 

Merced    

Modoc 

Mono 


Monterey 

Napa  

Nevada  

Orange   

Placer  

Plumas  

Riverside   -- 

Sacramento   

San  Benito 

San   Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  .— 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  .. 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta    

Sierra    

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma   

Stanislaus 

Sutter  

Tehama   

Trinity  

Tulare 

Tuolumne  

Ventura  

Yolo 

Yuba  


Sites, 
buildings, 

and 
furniture 


$7,304,282 

3,675 

90,950 

431,925 

61,885 

187,155 

898,720 

20,000 

8o,eoo 

2,032,677 

185,550 

382,010 

658,025 

97,615 

1,058,004 

297,820 

47,225 

59,686 

16,675,280 

204,000 

330,910 

38,127 

108,065 

355,000 

88,600 

15,950 

279,217 

188,105 

149,235 

1,415,450 

222,333 

64,910 

724,995 

1,589,050 

73,425 

1,200,500 

1,877,638 

7,011,395 

1,298,375 

290,700 

729,800 

472,593 

1,386,047 

430,475 

219,880 

34,027 

157,670 

250,100 

620,550 

725,013 

91,025 

174,820 

21,145 

1,116,100 

89,025 

403,240 

302,250 

126,455 


$55,711 

443 

12,933 

8,850 

7,505 

8,805 

39,131 

3,630 

6,275 

20,815 

9,480 

13,945 

6,794 

1,545 

24,428 

5,000 

5,020 

4,655 

201,486 

8,015 

12,450 

5,880 

27,960 

18,340 

6,615 

3,975 

25,684 

9,445 

12,827 

33,120 

10,500 

5,885 

15,185 

17,470 

5,215 

27,260 

22,382 

50,745 

24,045 

18,870 

14,650 

16,364 

34,345 

14,191 

34,600 

3,330 

15,710 

14,940 

32,785 

17,065 

6,735 

10,110 

3,110 

44,950 

6,250 

9,335 

6,950 

7,225 


Totals I  $55,350,169  I    $1,090,964 


Apparatus 


$257,353 

250 

14,148 

35,115 

9,114 

8,370 
11,688 

2,650 

2,570 
45,400 
14,195 

8,425 
57,906 

8,845 

142,105 

24,818 

2,477 

8,084 
1,532,273 

3,9.55 
20,200 

5,700 
13,080 
44,075 
10,955 

2,255 
14,855 

7,310 

6,815 
43,000 
11,730 

5,890 

44,.515 

253,420 

8,275 
84,195 
38,619 
358,228 
85,150  I 
23,020 
33,250 

6,996 

119,547 

31,112 

15,160 

1,375 
22,530 
45,755 
58,295 
42,198 
3,800 

5,445 

1,930 
41,750 
4,605 
14,225 
20,545 
3,140 


$3,742,686 


Total 
valuation 


$7,617,346 

4,368 

118,031 

475,890 

78,504 

204,330 

949,539 

26,280 

89,445 

2,098,892 

209,225 

404,380 

622,725 

108,005 

1,224,537 

327,638 

54,722 

72,425 

18,409,039 

215,970 

363,550 

49,707 

149,105 

417,415 

106,170 

22,180 

319,756 

204,860 

168,877 

1,491,570 

244,563 

76,685 

784,695 

1,859,940 

86,915 

l,311,9r.5 

1,938,639 

7,420,.368 

1,407,570 

332,500 

777,7(M) 

495,953 

1,539,939 

475,778 

269,640 

38,732 

195,910 

310,795 

711,630 

784  276 

101,560 

190„375 

26,185 

1,202,80<J 

100,780 

426,a»0 

329,745 

136,820 


$60,183,819 


SECONDARY  (HIGH)  SCHOOLS. 

Table  No.  17.  Number  of  Schools  by  Count ie.s.  Number  of  Toacbors  Employed,  aud 
Kinds  of  Certificates  Held. 

Table  No.  IS.  Showing  Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled  in  liegular  High  Scho<jls. 
Special  Classes,  and  Junior  Colleges,  and  Total  Enrollment  in  all 
(Jrades  in  the  Kegular  High  Schools,  Special  Day  and  Evening 
Classes,  Junior  Colleges,  and  Post  Graduate  High  Sihools. 

Table  No.  10.  Showing  Actual  Number  of  Days  Schools  Were  Open,  Average  Daily 
Attendance,  and  Total  Number  of  Graduates. 

Table  No.  20.  Showing  Amount  of  Money  Apportioned  to  the  High  Schools  by  the 
State,  Receipts  from  all  Sources,  Expenditures  for  all  Purposes, 
Valuation  of  all  Property. 

Table  No.  21.  Rate  of  County  Taxes  to  Produce  $G0  per  Pupil  in  Average  Daily 
Attendance,  Rate  of  District  Taxes  for  Maintenance  and  Build- 
ing, and  Average  Rate  of  Interest  Paid  on  Bonds  Issued.  Average 
Cost  per  I'upil  Enrolled  and  in  Average  Daily  Attendance  in  High 
Schools. 

Table  No.  22.  Showing  Number  of  Principals  and  Average  Salary,  Number  of 
Regular  Teachers  and  Average  Salary,  and  Number  of  Special 
Teachers  and  Average  Salary. 
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TABLE   No.  17. 

Statistics  of  Secondary    (High)   Schools,  Showing    Number  of  Schools   and    Number  of 
Teachers  by  Sex  and  by  County  and  Kinds  of  Certificates  Held  by  Teachers. 


Number  of 
schools 


1916-171 191T-18 


Number  of  teachers  employed    I  ijintal  1 
number 


Regular 


Special 


Women     Men    VPomen 


Kinds  of 
certificates 


of 
teach- 
ers 


High 


Spe- 
cial 


Mnmeda    

-Alpine   

Vniador    

Riitte    

Calaveras   

Oolu.sa    

Contra   Oosta   

Dfl   Norte  

El  Dorado  

Fresno    

(il?nn    

Humboldt    

Tnipprial    

Inyo    

K?rn  

Kings    

Lake    

Lass?n    

Los   .Angeles   

Madera    

Marin    

Mariposa  

Mendocino    

Merced  

Modoc    

Mono    

Monterey    

Napa   

Nevada    

Orange   

Placer    

PUiina.s    

Riverside    

S-jcrameiito  

.San    Henito   

San   Bernardino   . 

San   Diego   

San   Francisco  --_ 

Kan  Joaquin  

San   Luis  Obispo, 

San  Mateo 

Santa   Barbara  -. 

Santa   Clara   

Sinta   Cruz  

"^hasta    

Sierra    

Siskiyou    

Solano    

Sonoma    

Stani.slaiis    

"^litter   

Tehama   

Trinity    

Tulare    

Tuolumne   

Ventura   

Yolo    

Yuba   


173 


403 


247 


156 


4 
13 

4 
9 
7 
1 
1 
57 
5 
11 
17 
6 
23 
S 
5 
4 
333 
4 
6 
1 

1.5 

12 

4 


6 
20 

16 
31 

3 

4 
62 

6 
23 
19 

6 
24 
13 

6 

4 
603 

8 
14 

1 
20 
19 


226 
1 


368 
1 
5 


14 
42 

9 
25 
52 

6 

6 
151 
14 
41 
58 
14 
60 
28 
11 

8 

1,.530 

14 

33 

2 
38 
40 
15 


10 
34 

8 
23 
38 

4 

5 
121 
11 
34 
30 
12 
47 
21 
11 

8 
936 
12 
20 

2 
31 
31 
11 


1 
2 

14 
2 
1 

30 
3 
7 

22 
2 

13 
7 
0 
0 
594 
2 

13 
0 
7 
9 
4 


11 

7 

6 

40 

11 

1 

38 

42 

3 

31 

60 

74 

18 

12 

8 

17 

28 

10 

7 

1 

11 

14 

13 

20 

5 

9 

1 

30 

3 

11 


19 
11 
10 
47 
15 

2 
36 
61 

4 
34 
71 
75 
25 
10 
14 
18 
60 
18 

9 

2 

9 
24 
36 
33 

3 
13 

2 
41 

6 
20 
15 

5 


5 

4 

1 

6 

1 

1 

14 

17 

0 

2 

1 

0 

16 

19 

1 

26 

30 

44 

38 

41 

51 

10 

10 

1 

4 

5 

7 

8 

8 

18 

33 

4 

8 

5 

1 

1 

2 

4 

8 

8 

6 

6 

9 

39 
25 
18 

lis 

28 

4 

100 

103 

8 

121 

213 

241 

63 

27 

34 

51 

139 

40 

22 

3 

23 

50 

63 

6S 

8 

23 

4 

93 

13 

46 

27 

16 


30 
18 
16 
87 
26 

3 
74 
77 

7 
68 
131 
149 
43 
22 
19 
42 
87 
28 
16 

3 
20 
.39 
49 
53 

5 
22 

3 
72 
10 
31 
21 

n 


9 

7 

2 

31 

2 

1 

35 

26 

1 

53 

82 

92 

20 

5 

15 

9 

52 

12 

6 

0 

3 

11 

14 

15 

3 

1 

1 

21 

3 

15 

6 

5 


Totals 


309 


311   1,224   1,841 


611 


778   4,454 


2,995   1.4.59 
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TABLE    No.   17— Continued. 

Statistics  of  Secondary   (High)   Schools  Showing  Number  of  Teachers  by  Sex  and  by 
County,  and  Kinds  of  Certificates  Held  for  Year  Ending  June  30,  1918. 


Number  of  teachers  employed  in^ 

5 

Teachers' 

High  school 

Junior  college 

i 

certificates 

Counties 

Regular               Special 

Regular 

•a 

1 

s 

1               1 

B            p 
f            1 

1 
i 

a 

3 

1 

s 

a 

Alameda       ..    .. 

115 

204         109 

116 

544 

317 

'        997 

Alpine     . 

1 

ATnador 

4 

13 
4 

I 
I 

59 
4 
7 

19 
5 

27 
S 
5 
4 
310 
6 
7 
1 

11 

11 
3 

9             1             2 

21  i          4             i 

16 
42 

9 
25 
60 

6 

7 
170 
18 
51 
74 
15 
65 
28 
13 

8 

1,561 

21 

38 

3 
42 

13            3 
39             3 

THitte    

Calaveras     —    . 

5 
16 

37 

I 

1 

g 

ColiKsa 

t 

21  '          4 

Contra    Costa 

fi 

9 

45           15 

Dpi   Norte 

4             1 
3             1 
70          9.1 

5  !          1 
5             2 

El  Dorado  

1 

17 

Fresno       .  .    

131           39 
14             4 

Glenn    

10 
31 

28 

3  I          1 
7  1          5 

Q    1            1R 

1 

Humboldt    -_  .. 

1 

39  '        12 
47           *" 

Imperial    _ .. 

Inyo    „      

8  j 2 

33             4             1 
12             fi             3 

13 
50 
20 
12 

8 

935 

15 

24 

3 
34 

2 
15 

Kern    

Kings    _    

g 

Lake     --      

8 
4 

1 

Lassen    .         

1 

Los  Angeles  

Madera      

621 

9 
17 

229         397 
2             4 
8             6 

1            3 

626 
5 
14 

Marin    . .    

Mariposa -       -.  _.        ._  ._ 

2 
23 

Mendocino     

K             s 

1 

s 

Merced .  .         

20  i          3             5 
9             1             2 

""; 

39 
15 

32             7 

IModoc    --    _-    .        .    

12             3 

Mono       -.    .. 

1 

Monterey      ._. ._ . 

11 
8 
6 
34 
10 
2 

39 
27 

4 
45 
53 
64 
17 
13 

6 
18 
26 
13 

19  1          5             6 
11             1             6 
10             1             1 
52  1        19           ''!? 

; 

41 

26 

18 

128 

31 

4 

117 

109 

10 

135 

204 

248 

76 

34 

33 

55 

142 

43 

25 

30           11 

Napa 

19            7 
16            2 

Nevada    -..    

1 

Orange    .  _-    -- 

t 

86           42. 

9'>                9 

Placer 

12  '          3 
1             1 
44           16 
46           19 
4  i          1 
59  I        14 
73  1        39 
76           46 

' 

Plumas    .    - 

3             1 

Riverside       

18 
17 
1 
17 
39 
R9. 

83 
73 

8 
94 
126 
159 
47 
28 
20 
40 
90 
32 
20 

4 
21 
39 
58 
63 

5 
20 

34 

Sacramento 

36 

"an  Benito  

San    Bernardino     .  _  .    _. 



2 
41 

San    Diego   _. .. 

78 

San   Francisco --         _    _  - 

89 

San  Joaquin    — ,    

30           17  ■         12 
15             1  i          5 
14             5  1          8 
24             9             4 
65           23           28 
19             .=i  !          fi 

1 

29 

San   Luis   Obispo .    _. 

6 

San  Mateo      

13 

Santa  Barbara        -.____      

15 

52 

Santa    Cruz    -    _-_  _  . .  ._. 

1] 

Shasta    -  -—  .  -—    _  - 

7           13             R 

5 

Sierra    

1             3 
13             8 

4 
27 
49 
67 

78 

6 
8 
3 
8 
2 
3 

g 

Solano    ._  __. _ 

13           20             2 
15           43             6 
19  ;         46             5 

3              2  i           1 

10 
9 

Stanislaus _. 

15 

Sutter    

8 
26 

4 
93 
15 
48 

3 

Tehama     - 

7 

1 
27 

2 
15 

6 

111          S 

2 

a 

,l\ 

....... 

4 

Tulare      . 

Q 

12 

2 

10 

9. 

77 
12 
34 
21 

16 

Tuolumne     _      - .    __  ._ 

10             1 
19             4 
15               4 

3 

Ventura _    _     

14 

Yolo    

27 
16 

R 

Yuba     --      --....      _. 

5  '          6  '          2  1          3 

11             5 

1,602 

Totals -            — 

1,173       9(\9Si           fWO  1        Pid 

2            H      -i.sn 

3,209 

\ 

1 
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TABLE   No.   18. 
Statistics    of    Secondary    (High)    Schools,    Showing    Enrollment    of    Pud!!.,    in    r         , 


Number  of  graduates 
from  regular  liigh 
schools,  1916-17 


Alameda 
Alpine  

Amador  

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono  

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joarjuin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare I 

Tuolumne  i. 
Ventura  ..i 
Yolo 
Yuba 

Totals 
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TABLE    No.    18— Continued. 

Statistics  of  Secondary  (High)  Schools,  Showing  Enrollment  in  Regular  High,  Special 
Day  and  Evening  Classes  of  Day  High  Schools,  Junior  Colleges  and  Post  Graduate 
High  Schools  for  Year  Ending  June  30,  1918. 


Regular  four  Special  day  Junior 

year  high.  ?°d  evening  colleges. 

1917-18  classes  of  day  1917-18 

'■^'■'  '■"  high  school. 


Total  enroll- 
ment in  all 
high  schools, 
1917-18 


Alameda   

Alpine  

Arnador  

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa  

Contra  Costa  --. 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado  

Fresno  

Glenn 

Humboldt    

Imperial    

Inyo 

Kern  .. 

Kings    

Lake  — 

Lassen   

Los  -\ngeles 

Madera 

Marin   

Mariposa 

Mendocino  

Merced  

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa  

Nevada  

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento  .. — 

San^Jenito 

San  Bernardino  . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  ... 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  . 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta 

Sierra  

ISiskiyou    

Solano   

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura  

Yolo 

Tuba 


8,422 


11,829 


301 


Total 
enrollment 
in  post- 
graduate 
high  schools. 
1917-18 

a    '.    o 


1,458  ' 8,725 


13,ffi7  !  22,012 


124  ! 

374 

51 

84 

351 

22 

50 

1,348 

126 

418 

579 

83 

480 

169 

83 

63 

16,976 

95 

232 

8 

261 

216 

86 


124 

565 

67 

120 

584 

41 

8<) 

1,697 

202 

698 

796 

106 

620 

275 

96 

77 

21,274 

142 

321 

17 

381 

253 

106 


281 

183 

163 

902 

229 

17 

662 

1,489 

60 

966 

1,093 

4,854 

1,625 

161 

396 

367 

1,697 

426 

125 

15 

127 

267 

488 

473 

61 

178 

20 

727 

78 

281 

181 

103 


351 

266 

229 

1,180 

218 

32 

813 

2,045 

112 

1,288 

1,348 

4,400 

1,848 

256 

544 

460 

2,588 

500 

218 

17 

184 

467 

675 




34 
10 

54 
8 

88 

66 

84 
66 

520 

3 
171 
102 

937 

37" 

6 
266 

14 

525 



38 

24 



7 

15 

'- 

45 

26 

194 
36 

406 
1,044 

46 
3 

42 
9 

85 
2 

95 
59 

567 
1,824 

640 
2,397 

31 
26 

65 
55 

22 
106 

21 
193 

4 

5 

125 

374 

51 

84 

351 

22 

50 

1,382 

126 

516 

579 

83 

570 

235 

83 

63 

17,762 

95 

294 

8 

299 

216 

86 


126 

565 

67 

120 

584 

41 

80 

1,751 

202 

772 

796 

109 

805 

377 

96 

77 

22,736 

142 

358 

17 

405 

253 

106 


251 
939 
118 
204 

•  935 
63 
130 

3,133 
328 

1,288 

1,375 
192 

1,375 
612 
179 
140 
40,498 
237 
652 
25 
704 


192 


32 


30    44 


203 

58 


27 


54 
763  .. 

58  j.. 

306  L. 

18  ! !_. 

981 
134 
403 
249 
165 


36 


43 


60 


4 


Totals i  49,396     63,587 


4,iai       8,022 


18 


288 

183 

163 

993 

258 

17 

898 

1,534 

60 

1,554 

2,943 

4,854 

1,647 

271 

396 

429 

1,709 

426 

157 

15 

154 

267 

542 

477 

61 

185 

20 

770 

78 

281 

185 

103 


366 

266 

229 

1,361 

220 

32 

1,314 

3,148 

112 

1,993 

3,800 

4,400 

1,869 

454 

544 

504 

2,791 

500 

276 

17 

220 

467 

722 

777 

58 

324 

18 

1,047 

134 

403 

249 

165 


654  ' 

449 

392  

,354  .- 

478  ' 

49  

,212  6  16 


172  1 

1,557 

!,743  8 

•,254 ' 

1,516 : 

725 

940  , I 

933 

:,500    : 

926   1 


31 


518    1.043  I   54,107  :   72,652 


433 

32 

374 

734 

,264 

,254 

119 

509 

38 

.,817 

212 

684 

434 


129,759 


36 


120 
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statistics  of  Secondary  (High)  Schoois,  Showing  Enroliment  of  Students  by  Grades 
and  by  Sex  for  the  State,  in  Reguiar  High  Schools,  Special  Day  and  Evening 
Classes,  and  Junior  College,  and  Grand  Total  in  Such  Schools. 


Enrolled  in  regular  high  schools 


First  year- 
Boys   

Girls    

Spcornl  year- 
Boys   

Girls    

Third  year- 
Boys   

Girls    

Fourth  year- 
Boys   

Girls    

Totals- 
Boys   . 
Girls    . 


Oranii   totals 


Enrolled   in   Special    Day   and    Evening    Classes. 


First  year- 
Boys   


Girls 


Second  year- 
Boys   

Girls    

Third  year- 
Boys   


Girls    

Fourth  year- 
Boys   


Girls 


Totals- 
Boys 
Girls 


Granil   total 


First  year- 


Enrolled    in    Junior   College. 


Boys   

Girls    

Second  year- 
Boys   

Girls    

Totals- 
Boys 
Girls 


Grand  total 


2'),409 

26,444 

32,599 

31,800 

10,704 

10,143 

11,589 

14,440 

6,365 

6,Ss<) 

8,104 

9,404 

6,024 

5,320 

7,890 

",»43 

52,502 

49,396 

60,182 

e3,.587 

112,684 


112,98:^ 


3,948 


C7 


260 


4,191 
8,C22 


12,213 


871 


67 
172 


.518 
1,043 


1,561 
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Total    Enrollment   In   All    Regular   High    Schools,    Including   Special    Day   and    Evening 
Classes  of   Day    High   Schools  and   Junior  Colleges,    by  Years. 


1916-17 


First  year- 
Boys   

Girls    

Second  year- 
Boys   

Girls    

Third  year- 
Boys  

Girls    

Fourth  year — 

Boys 

Girls    

Totals- 
Total  boys  

Total   girls 

Grand  totals  

Enrollment   in    PMtgraduate    High    Schools, 
First  year- 
Boys  

Girls    

Second  year — 

Boys   

Girls    

Totals- 
Total  boys  

Total  girls  ._ 

Grand  totals  


Note.— The  law  providing  for  special  day  and  evening  classes  of  day  high  schools  and 
junior  colleges  went  into  effect  in  August,  1917.  The  law  providing  for  post  graduate  high  schools 
has  been  in  effect  for  several  years,  but  under  a  recent  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  these 
schools  do  not  participate  in  either  state  or  county  aid.  Most  of  the  pupils  in  these  schools  were 
enrolled  in  junior  colleges  for  1917-18. 


29,409 
32,599 

30,845 
40,216 

10,704 
11,589 

10,962 
14,762 

6,365 
8,104 

6,946 
9,471 

6,024 
7,890 

5,354 
8,203 

52,502 
60,182 

54,107 
72,a'^2 

112,884 

126,759 

577 
791 

32 

108 

1C7 
139 

4 
12 

784 
930 

36 
120 

1,614 

156 
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statistics  of  Secondary  (High)  Schools,  Showing  Average  Number  of  Days  Schools 
Were  Actually  Open,  Average  Dally  Attendance,  and  Number  of  Graduates  for 
1916-17  and  1917-18. 


Average  number 
days  schools 

Average  daily  attendance  In — 

Total  number  gra 
1917-18 

Counties 

were  open  by 
counties 

Regular  high 

Post-graduate 
high 

1916-17    1917-18 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1910-17 

1917-18 

Boya 

Girls 

Total 

Alameda    

1 
189  1        187 

6,749 

7.544 

401 

562 

963 

Alpine   

\mador  

189  '         18S 

179  177 
182           183 

180  177 

190  188 
196           188 

191  180 
173           171 
187           177 
171           188 

170  170 

179  178 

171  16S 
170           167 

170  170 

171  170 
182           180 

180  173 
189           188 
186           174 
186           184 
185  ,        176 
189  ^        184 

192 

705 
126 
189 
765 

60 
108 
2,318 
223 
753 
690 
158 
733 
404 
155 
107 
18.776 
174 
465 

21 
552 
377 
139 

192 
714 

97 
168 
782 

57 
107 
2,580 
249 
782 
678 
162 
871 
367 
153 
110 
19.002 
205 
463 

20 
549 
398 
155 

9 
52 

13 
103 
13 
24 
82 
10 
22 
213 

1          22 

Biitte    

155 

Calaveras   

9 
12 

49 

j          22 

Coiusa    

1 

i          36 

Contra   Costa   -.- 

131 

Del  Norte     

3 

10 

136 

13 

Kl  Dorado   

32 

Fresno    

Glenn    

55 

349 

Humboldt    

Imperial 

2 



42 
47 
12 
81 
19 
14 

5 
1,116 

7 
24 

1 
32 
42 
12 

81 
68 
16 
76 
25 
12 

7 

1,756 

18 

44 

6 

o;^ 

31 
23 

123 
113 

Inyo    

2 
15 

'8 

Kern 

157 

Kings    -.  ... 

44 

I  ake    -—  .-        .  . 

26 

Lassen    ... 

12 

Los  Angeles  

Madera     

376 

31 

2,872 
25 

Marin    

6S 

Mariposa    

7 

^lendoeino       --    --      

1 

95 

Merced    

73 

Mo<loe    

Mono 

2 

a5 

Monterey    .    .  . 

188           184 
188           185 

187  183 
178  1        174 

188  181 

189  186 
169           168 
185           178 
187           185 
171            169 
180           171 
193           19-1 

489 

373 

347 

1,750 

334 

32 

l,23t 

1,626 

172 

1,807 

2,417 

5.074 

1,123 

352 

478 

6S2 

2.325 

653 

274 

16 

237 

565 

1,111 

992 

101 

376 

41 

1,445 

194 

605 

369 

272 

513 

354 

344 

1,854 

356 

34 

1,324 

1,.583 

148 

1,990 

2, .553 

4.999 

1,309 

363 

518 

638 

2.242 

674 

274 

27 

237 

541 

1.066 

1,030 

102 

384 

30 

1.392 

190 

58-) 

384 

248 

116 
11 

64 

20 

44 

92 





18 

41 

22 
22 
85 
27 
1 
82 

7S 

53 

34 

44 

177 

43 

4 

117 

155 

27 

197 

188 

.367 

114 

39 

39 

83 

201 

83 

35 

2 

24 

67 

126 

120 

9 

51 

3 

154 

19 

56 

47 

28 

94 

Nflpa   ...    . .. 

56 

Nevada    . 

63 

Orange   

262 

Placer   . .    

70 

Plumas    ..  .. 

5 

Riverside   

Sacramento 

199 
233 

^an   Benito  

3               7 

11Q 

34 

San    Bernardino 

316 

San    Diego    

San    Francisco  

122 
3.58 
.59 
27 
34 
54 
1M 

310 
725 

San    Joaciuin    

179 
179 
185 
189 
188 
190 
174 
194 

167 

180 
180 
185 
177 
190 
169 
174 

173 

San    Luis   Obispo 

San   Mateo  

8 

63 

73 

Santa   Barbara   

Santa    Clara              ..    .. 



41 

11 



137 
360 

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta    

S'erra 

44 

18 

127 
53 
o 

Siskiyou    

Solano    

Sonoma   .    .. 

181           163 

181  180 
187           184 
189           178 
187           181 
173           172 
189           192 
169           170 
180          171 
189           190 

182  :        184 
179           172 

18 
32 
6( 
40 

9 
22 

1 
98 
14 
41 
30 
13 

42 
99 
190 

Stanislaus    

Sutter  

T°hama   

3 

1 

160 
18 
73 

Trinity  

Tulare    

— - 

4 
252 

Tuolumne 

Ventura   .. 



6 

33 

97 

Yolo    

77 

Yuba     

41 

Totals    

tl89         +178 

62,865 

64, en 

859 

87        3.876 

5,972 

0,848 

1 

tAveraea. 

20  -JiXiSS 
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TABLE  No.  20. 

Statistics  of  Secondary  (High)  Scliools,  Showing  Amounts  of  State  High  School 
IVloney  Apportioned,  by  County,  to  the  Several  High  Schools  of  Each  County  for 
Year  Closing  June  30,  1917. 


Alameda    

A'pine   

Amador   

Butte    

Calaveras    

Colusa    

Contra    Costa    

Del  Norte   

Kl  Dorado  

Fresno    

Glenn    

Humboldt    

Imperial    

Inyo    

Kern    

Kings    

Lake    

I.assen    

Los   Angeles   

Madera    

Marin    

Mariposa    

A'endoeino    

Merced    

Modoe 

Mono    

Monterey    

Napa   

Nevada    

Orange   

Placer   

Plumas    

Fiverside    

Sacramento    

Snn  Benito 

San   Bernardino   . 

San   Diego   

San    Francisco    — 

San    Joaquin    

San    Luis   Ob)spo_ 

San    Mateo    

Santa    Barbara    _ 

Santa   Clara   

Santa   Cruz  

Shasta    

Sierra  _ 

Siskiyou    

Solano    

Sonoma    

Stanislaus    

Sutter  

Tehama   

Trinity    

Tulare    

Tuolumne   

Ventura    -— 

Yolo    

Tuba   


Apportion- 
ment, Sept. 
13,  1916 


$42,588  54 


2  860  63 
6,414  10 
1,914  92 
4,341  94 
8,272  70 

934  02 
1,144  98 
19,871  60 
2,219  64 
6  250  02 
7,250  78 
2,137  60 
6,551  16 
3,768  96 
2,008  68 

963  32 

134,582  44 

2,020  40 

4,284  64 

723  06 
6  977  64 
5,926  42 
2,613  84 


Apportion-      Apportion- 
ment, Feb.    j  ment,  Sept. 
14,  1917      !  ,    1,  1917 


Apportion- 
ment, Feb. 
20,   1918 


Total  apportionment 


$30,015  63 


2,016  17 
4,520  57 
1,349  62 
3,060  17 
5,830  51 
658  29 
806  97 

14,005  24 
1,564  38 
4,404  93 
5,110  27 
1,503  56 
4,617  18 
2,656  32 
1,415  70 
678  94 

94,851  38 
1,423  96 
3,019  76 
509  61 
4,917  78 
4,176  89 
1,883  36 


$48,819  10   $33,927  70   $72,604  17   $82,T46  80 


2,932  80 
6,559  50 
1,943  40 
4,315  70 

8.713  50 
954  00 

1,237  20 
22,365  30 
2,326  90 
7,442  70 
7,671  00 
3,332  20 
8,072  20 
4,030  20 

2.714  50 
1,778  20 

140,778  40 
2,826  60 
4,543  50 
723  90 
8,0;50  80 
5,977  70 
2,649  CO 


2,038  56 
4,558  98 
1,350  84 
2,999  90 
6,056  34 
663  12 
859  92 

15,544  38 
1,617  34 
5,172  90 
5,331  72 
2,316  28 
5,610  52 
2,801  16 
1,886  86 
1,236  04 

97,837  60 
1,964  76 
3,157  86 
503  22 
5,600  16 
4,155  02 
1,811  76 


4,876  83 

10,9.34  67 

3,261  54 

7,402  11 

14,103  21 

1,592  31 

1,951  95 

33,876  84 

3,784  02 

10,654  95 

12,361  05 

3.644  16 

11.168  34 

6,425  28 

3,424  38 

1,612  26 

223,433  82 

3,444  36 

7,304  40 

1,2,S2  67 

11,895  42 

10,103  31 

4,507  20 


4,971  36 

11,118  48 

3,294  24 

7,315  60 

14,769  84 

1,617  12 

2,097  12 

37.909  68 

3,H4  24 

12,615  60 

13,002  72 

5,648  48 

13,682  72 

6,831  36 

4,601  36 

3,014  24 

238,616  00 

4,791  36 

7,701  36 

1,?27  12 

13,636  96 

10,1.32  72 

4,491  36 


Totals 


5,683  88 

4,015  08 

3,7.39  63 

12,926  84 

3,733  80 

793  38 

14,112  52 

11,772  42 

1,525  88 

14,908  50 

19,460  42 

31,263  76 

7,820  50 

3,.552  14 

5,390  88 

7,031  68 

20,128  46 

5,655  88 

3,405  64 

711  34 

3,036  46 

6  969  50 

9,477  58 

9,845  46 

1,180  14 

3,145  52 

793  38 

13,187  94 

2,231  36 

6,592  18 

3,950  62 

3,147  80 


$517,842  16 


4,005  94 

2,829  78 

2,635  67 

9,110  62 

2,631  54 

559  17 

9,946  34 

8  297  01 

1,075  42 

10,-507  29 

13,715  41 

22,034  12 

5,511  77 

2,503  51 

3,799  44 

4,955  84 

14,186  23 

3,986  18 

2,400  26 

501  35 

2,140  07 

4,912  03 

6,679  67 

6.938  97 

831  75 

2,216  92 

559  17 

9,294  69 

1,572  64 

4,616  09 

2,784  35 

2.218  54 


5,885  10 

4,012  50 

3  847  30 

13,325  00 

3,770  60 

777  00 

14,057  60 

13,099  00 

1,614  80 

15,461  30 

20,860  30 

34,736  60 

9,578  50 

4,476  80 

5,820  20 

7,023  80 

19,717  50 

5,652  70 

3,440  20 

706  20 

3,975  30 

6,933  50 

10,743  10 

10,632  80 

1,195  90 

4,018  40 

841  90 

13,488  90 

2,344  60 

6,569  50 

4,106  90 

2,804  80 


$364,967  97  $556,303  50 


4,090  50 

2,788  86 

2,674  06 

9,260  60  . 

2,620  76 

540  12 

9,770  72 

9,103  72 

1,122  32 

10,745  63 

14,498  02 

24,140  36 

6,637  10 

3,111  68 

4,045  40 

4,881  80 

13,703  70 

3,928  66 

2,S91  16 

490  92 

2,763  18 

4,819  22 

7,463  74 

7,404  16 

831  22 

2,792  96 

585  22 

9,375  18 

1,629  64 

4,566  10 

2,854  46 

1,949  44 


9,689  82 

6,844  86 

6,375  33 

22,0.37  48 

6,363  34 

1,352  55 

24,058  86 

20,069  43 

2,601  30 

25,415  79 

33,175  83 

.53,297  S8 

13,332  27 

6,055  65 

9,190  32 

11,987  52 

34,314  69 

9,642  08 

5,805  90 

1,212  69 

5,176  53 

11,881  53 

16,157  25 

16,784  43 

2.011  89 

5,362  44 

1,352  55 

22,482  63 

3,804  00 

11.238  27 

6,734  97 

5,366  34 


$386,636  58  $882,810  13 


9,975  69 

6,801  36 

6,521  36 

22,585  60 

6.391  as 

1,317  12 
23,828  32 

22.202  72 

2.737  12 

26.203  93 
35,358  32 
58,876  96 
16,235  60 

7,588  48 
9,863  60 
11,905  60 
33,421  20 
9,.581  36 
5,831  36 
1,197  12 

6.738  48 
11,752  72 
18,209  84 
18,056  96 

2,027  12 
6,811  36 
1,427  12 

22, 861  08 
3,974  24 

11,135  60 
6,961  36 
4,754  24 

$942,940  06 
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Rate  of  Apportionment  for   Each   Year. 

'September  13,   li»16 per  school,     $600.00;  per  pupil  on  attendance,  $5.8« 

February   14,    I'JIT -.per  school,       422.88;  per  pupil  on  attendance,    4.13 


Total  per  year per  school,  $1,022.88;  p9r  pupil  on  attendance,  $9.99 

Sfptember  1,    1917 per  school,     $600.00;  per  pupil  on  attendance,  $5.90 

February,   1918   per  school,       417.12;  per  pupil  on  attendance,    4.10 


Total   for   year per  .school,  $1,017.12:  per  pupil  on  attendance,  $10.00 


NofK.— One  third  (jf  stati-  money  Is  apiKJitloned  on  school  basis;  two  thirds  on  attendance  basis. 
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TABLE   No.  20— Continued. 

Statistics  of  Secondary  (High)  Schools,  Showing  Valuation  of  Property,  Outstanding 
Bonded  Debts,  Number  of  Books  in  High  School  Libraries  for  School  Year  Closing 
June  30,  1917. 


Alameda    

Alpine    

Amador   

Pntte    

Calaveras 

Colusa    

Contra   Costa   -_- 

T)e\  Norte  

El   Dorado   

ri-esno    

Glenn    

Humboldt    - 

Imperial    _.- 

T"yo    

Kern    

Kings    

Lake    

Lassen    

Los    Angeles   

Madera    

JIarin    

Mariposa    

Mendocino    

Merced    

Modoc    

Mono    

Monterey    

Napa   

Nevada    

Orange   

Placer   

Plumas    

Riverside   

Sacramento    

.San   Benito   

San   Bernardino    - 

San   Diego   

San    Francisco  --- 

San  Joaquin  

San    Luis   Obispo- 

San  Mateo  

Santa   Barbara   .. 

S-inta   Clara  

Santa   Cruz  

Shasta    

S'erra    

Siskiyou    

Solano    --- 

Sonoma   

Stanislaus    

Sutter   

Tehama   

Trinity   

Tulare    

Tuolumne   

Ventura    

Yolo      

Yuba   


Valuation 

of  lots, 
buildings, 

and 
furniture 


,111,563 


Valuation 
of  labora- 
tories 


Valuation  | 

of  books  '        Total 

and  j    valuation 

apparatus  I  ■ 


$64,807 


$56,208       $2,232,578 


80,367 

115,000 

11,750 

93,000 

288,000 

13,500 

34,000 

719,988 

157,000 

211,500 

582,942 

31,425 

429,900 

146,000 

33,950 

38,000 

8,974,451 

72,133 

104,500 

13,655 

91,950 

190,950 

65,590 


2,550 

2,750 

85,667 

5,800 

5,550 

123,350 

M)0 

2,000  ' 

14,650 

5,000 

5,700 

103,700 

17,200 

10,200 

315,400' 

3,-200 

1,800 

18,500 

1,100 

2,000 

37,100 

43,312 

23,755 

787,055 

6,000 

2,200 

155,200 

6,450 

7,500 

225,450 

18,156 

10.223 

611,321 

3,000 

.3,300 

37,725 

9.020 

10,800 

449,720 

11,248 

5.100 

162,348 

1,800 

1,010 

36,760 

1,600 

1.100 

38,700 

244,385 

283,785 

9,502,621 

2,000 

1,750 

75,883 

5,430 

13,680 

123,610 

210 

712 

14,577 

7.850 

7,425 

107,225 

12,050 

14,600 

217,600 

1,325 

3,255 

70,180 

Total 

ouTstand- 

ing  bonded 

debt 


$151,000 


3,000 


46,000 
97,500 


197,000 
86,000 

171,600 

420,000 
11„500 

164,000 
45,000 


5,734,750 

50,000 

42,000 

12,000 

7,400 

183,000 


Number 
of  books 
in  high 
school 
libraries 


Totals     $26,468,807 


194,165 
97,200 
31,100 

840,450 
140,000 

49,000 
534,720 
607,203 

50,000 
919,500 
753,148 
3.109,114 
630,494 
104,500 
394,924 
221,000 
498,983 
341,700 

76820 
SOO 

60,900 
322,300 
322,300 
277,492 

.36,500 

173,762 

9.800 

382,717 

93,000 
303,600 
203,500 

76,000 


6,600 
5,350 
2,000 

42,050 

6  500 

600 

35,600 
8.800 
2,500 

18.400 

25,095 

47,127 
6.038 
3,690 
6.637 
8,350 

28,107 
3,600 
3,400 
200 
4,100 
9,500 

12,325 

10,150 

1,500 

2,800 

395 

24,730 
1,700 

15,050 
5,675 
1,300 


$824,172 


7,050 

6.200 

2,300 

57,108 

6,500 

1,750 

15,242 

10,460 

l,.50O 

26,750 

18,913 

33,896 

5,731 

6,200 

10,230 

12.100 

19,341 

9,850 

3,650 

1,500 

2,500 

10,700 

8,225 

10,450 

1,600 

2,780 

860 

17,100 

3,000 

8,285 

3,350 

2,850 


207,816 
108,750 

35,400 
939,608 
153,000 

51,350 
585,562 
626,436 

.54,000 
964,650 
797,156 
3,190,137 
642,263 
114,300 
411,791 
241,450 
546,431 
855,150 

83,870 
2,500 

67,500 
342,500 
342,850 
298,092 

39,600 
179,342 

11,055 

424,547 

100,700 

326,915 

'  212,525 

80,150 


23,000 
45,500 
26,250 
544,000 
58,000 


447,000 


15,000 
537,000 
352,350 
500,000 
326,000 

35,000 
242,000 

12,600 
459,500 
170,000 


£21,000 
200,500  i 
348,800  I 
12,000 
142,000 


226,750 
16,000 
167,000 
126,000 
35,000 


$804,564 


$28,097,343  :  $12,710,000 
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TABLE   No.  20— Continued. 

Statistics  of  Secondary  (High)  Schools,  Showing  Valuation  of  Property,  Amount  of 
Outstanding  Bonded  Debts,  Number  of  Books  in  High  School  Libraries  for  School 
Year  Closing  June  30,  1918. 


Alameda    

Alpine   

Amador   

Butte    

Calaveras   

Colusa    

Contra   Costa   

Pel   Norte  

El  Dorado  

Fresno    

'rlenn    

Humboldt    

Imperial    

Inyo    

Kern    

Kings    

Lake    

La.«s°n    

Los   Angeles   

Madera    

Marin    

Mariposa    

Mendocino    _ - 

Merced    

Modoc     

Mono    

Monterey    

Napa    

Nevada    

Orange   

Placer   

PHiraas    

Riverside   

Sacramento   

.San   Benito   

San    Bernardino   - 

San    I)i"go   

San   Francisco   -.- 

San  Joaijuin 

San   Luis   Obispo. 

San    Mateo    

Siuita   Barbara  ._ 

Santa    Clara   

Santa   Cruz  

Shasta    

Sierra    

Siskiyou    

Solano    

Sonoma    

Stanislaus    

Sutter    

Tehama    

Trinity   

Tulare    

Tuolumne     

Ventura    

Yolo    - 

Yuba   


Valuation 

of  lots, 
buildings, 

atid 
furniture 


$2,106,645 


82,192 

203,800 

7,800 

89,000 
309,800 

13,000 

34,000 
871,180 
161,000 
219,825 
560,000 

30,0()0 
463,256 
145,300 

38,500 

36,000 

8,293,392 

120,133 

96,000 

18,000 
101,6'X) 
185,650 

63,500 


Valuation 
of  labora- 
tories 


$130,982 


142,000 
94,800 

X),mo 

802,750 
146,500 

42,000 
534,250 
524,000 

50,000 
886,100 
766,883 
2,621,429 
615,207 
104,500 
466,000 
206,000 
6:)0,467 
3.30,000 
123,120 
4,900 
131,500 
310,000 
309,050 
419,942 

48,500 
186,000 

10,000 
362,000 

97,000 
300,000 
190,300 

81,082 


12,148 
12,500 

2,300 
12,950 
37,1.35 

3,200 

5,000 
136,837 
18,820 
17,150 
48,748 

4,435 
67,250  [ 
18,.500 

7,300 

1,750 
1,336,624 

5.4.50 
33,700 

2  290 
20,605 
32,400 

1.810 


Valuation 
of  books 

and 
apparatus 


Totals    i  $25,977,833 


24.650 
£0,000 

5,450 

136,400 

18,100 

7,700 
77,690 
90,356 

4,000 
81,3,50 
46,575 
154,110 
29,121 
13,1.50 
24,550 
53,575 
105,2;^!) 
31,100 
14,200 

1,0(10 

7,750 
25,300 
13,9M 
29,200 

4,8')0 

12,150 

400 

72,600 

2,800 
34,300 
17,800 

1,913 


$3,131,213 


$56,236 


Total 
valuation 


$2,293,863 


2,481 
4,550 
1,800 
5,550 

11,000 
2,0U0 
2,000 

24,633 
1,475 
7,000 
4,950 
3,265 
9,150 
4,050 
1,150 
l,12i 
159,510 
1,705 
2.200 
600 
9,300 
9,500 
.3,375 


96,821 
220,850 

11,900 
107..500 
357,935 

18,200 

41,000 
1,032,650 
181,285 
243,975 
613,698 

37,700 
539,656 
167,&50 

46,950 

.38,875 

9,789,526 

127,288 

131,900 

20,890 
131.505 
227.550 

71,685 


Total 

outstandin,! 

bonded 

debt 


Number  of 

volumes  in 

high  school 

library 

card 


$138,750 


81,000 


42.500 
91,500 


284,500 

103,000 

210,000 

420,500 

10,350 

160,000 

45,000 

35.000 


5,668,250 
50,000 
41,000 
11,400 
6,500 
199,.500 
15,000 


C,2.')0 

6,500 

1,700 

31,600 

12,900 

3,.500 

13,600 

11,400 

1,500 

27,136 

16,991 

6,2.30 

5,998 

5,650 

7,600 

15,700 

16,600 

7,950 

2.520 

300 

2,1.50 

10.700 

10,197 

10,325 

1,6')0 

2,2.50 

8.50 

9,150 

3.775 

8,000 

2,150 

2,9.50 


$594,397 


172,*)00 
121.300 

46,1,50 
970,750 
177,500 

.53,200 
625,540 
625,756 

.55,.50O 
994,586 
830,449 
2,781.769 
6<0.32G 
123,.30O 
498,  IV) 
275,275 
812,306 
369.050 
139.840 
6  200 
141,400 
346,000 
423.197 
4.59,467 

.5;').000 
200,400 

11,2.50 
443.750 
103,575 
342,300 
210,2.50 

85,945 


21,000 


24,750 
5]8,2".0 
58,000 

424,500 
173,000 
12,000 
622,500 
364,0,50 
1,. 553,560 
321.000 

.■a.ooo 

230,000 
11,600 
443,250 
265.000 
35,000 


75.400 
212,000 
294,000 
344,400 

10,000 
136.000 


220,000 
15,000 
1.58,000 
122,000 
33.000 


$29,703,443  $14,346,010 


44,877 


2,948 
4,050 
1,738 
4,870 
7,580 
1,975 
1,504 
20.612 
1,698 
9,124 
3,862 
1,902 
8,544 
4,950 
1,915 
1,179 
133,149 
1.373 
5,730 
410 
8,282 
11,031 
2,271 


5,400 
4,623 
1,316 

22.830 
4,56S 
2,261 

14,512 

7,008 

800 

25,231 

20,570 
6,753 
5,587 
4.191 
9,463 

14,228 

18,933 

4,490 

3,504 

900 

1,500 

8,512 

8,555 

9,199 

975 

2,331 

800 

10,799 
4,325 
6,996 
2,880 
1.854 


.521,496 
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TABLE   No.  21. 


Statistics  of  Secondary  (High)  Schools,  Showing  Rate  of  County  Tax,  Average  Rate 
of  District  Tax  for  IVlaintenance  and  for  Buildings,  Average  Rate  of  Interest 
Paid  on  Outstanding  Bonds,  and  Average  Rate  per  Pupil  for  School  Years  Ending 
June  30,  1917  and  1918. 


Alameda  

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte  

Calaveras 

Colusa  

Contra  Costa  _. 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado  

Fresno  

Glenn 

Hunaboldt   

Imperial   

Inyo    .— 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake  

Lassen  

Los  Angeles 

Madera    

Marin  

Mariposa   

Mendocino  

Merced  

Modoc   

Mono 

Monterey    

Napa  — -. 

Nevada  

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino- 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco-- 
San  Joaquin  — - 
San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Biirbara. 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou    

Solano  

Sonoma 

Stanislaus    _— - 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura  

Yolo   

Tuba 


Rate  of 

county  tax 

for  high 

schools 


0.16 


.20 

.24 

.11 

.09 

.095 

.19 

.10 

.15 

.08 

.1275 

.16 

.10 

.05 

.13 

.22 

.08 

.14 

.067 

.11 

.09 

.185 

.10 

.10 


Averages 


.10 

.14 

.30 

.25 

.20 

.15 

.30 

.107 

.15 

.26 

.21 

.056 

.095 

.11 

.07 

.14 

.187 

.195 

.127 

.15 

.085 

.15 

.17 

.20 

.10 

.15 

.15 

.20 


0.171 


.20 

.20 

.11 

.07 

.10 

.17 

.10 

.14 

.09 

.1405 

.16 

.20 

.05 

.15 

.22 

.09 

.1404 

.073 

.13 

.066 

.185 

.10 

.10 


.13 

.104 
.10 


.10 

.13 

.30 

.21 

.20 

.10 

.30 

.112 

.15 

.278 

.21 

.0549 

.11 

.08 

.087 

.13 

.177 

.20 

.124 

.08 

.106 

.14 

.185 

.20 

.10 

.15 

.15 

.20 

.18 

.124 

.1061 

.10 


Average  rate  of  district  tax 


For  i  For 

maintenance    i       building 


0.14 


.216 

.145 

.02 

.17 

.227 


.17 

.298 

.13 

.446 

.265 

.16 

.24 

.28 

.11 

.16 

.361 

.183 

.23 

.09 

.20 

.21 

.153 


Average  rate 

of  interest 

paid  on 

bonds  issued 


0.16 


.16 
.22 
.10 
.44 
.53 


.17 

.36 

.25 

.301 

.46 

.13 

.35 

.316 

.29 

.094 

.386 

.27 

.26 

.18 

.22 

.19 

.15 


.18 

.29 

.10 

.446 

.33 


.0246 

.150 

.472 

.148 

.255 

.248 

.275 

.23 

.15 

.25 

.245 

.27 

.44 

.105 

.15 


.395 

.29 

.282 

.17 

.25 


0.144      0.144      0.2281 


.38 

.232 

.15 

.44 

.054 

.27 

.545 

.242 

.287 

.2706 

.286 

.173 

.175 

.248 

.255 

.246 

.366 

.175 

.40 


.433 


.303 
.225 


0.269 


0.10 


.09 
.045 


0.47 
.40 


0.05 
.05 


0.07 


.07 
.05 


.099 


.05 

.055 

.05 


.05 
.05 


.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.0525 

.05 


.098 


.12 
.105 


.18 
.0278 


.091 


0.1203 


0.168 


.05 

.055 

.05 

.06 


.04 
.052 
.045 
.05 


.045 
.054 
.055 
.041 
.055 
.048 
.05 


.05 


.05 
.05 


.06 
.05 
.05 
.06 
.045 


.053 
.053 
.05 


.06 
.05 

.05 


.05 


.05 
.04 

.0525 
.055 


Average  cost  per  pupil,  not 
including  cost  of  buildings, 
for  maintenance  of  schools 


On  enrollment 


$50  60 


126  66 

80  54 

113  35 

184  90 

117  31 
177  85 

78  82 
97  30 
100  17 
59  47 
85  77 
111  90 
147  48 
121  33 

118  67 
120  55 

87  75 
175  59 
100  00 
164  64 
113  55 
214  55 
132  26 


.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 


.046 
.0516 

.05 

.052 

.049 

.054 

.053 

.049 

.055 

.048 


.05 


.06 
.05 
.05 
.051 
.06 
.05 


.05 
.05 
.05 
.045 


114  48 

113  35 

72  20 

143  09 

144  35 
200  67 
146  92 
127  60 

98  00 
113  00 

48  47 

47  20 

109  57 

126  09 

99  78 
116  35 

90  22 
113  27 
139  21 
234  83 
134  00 
133  15 

87  99 
113  91 
143  05 

93  48 
125  92 
118  48 
149  73 
120  03 
104  10 
100  71 


$40  26 


136  45 
69  74 
131  14 
224  40 
120  27 

165  50 
87  09 

115  98 
92  11 
79  30 

105  58 

122  79 

127  93 

94  34 

116  00 

110  46 
84  84 

173  42 

99  96 

167  97 

111  15 

166  39 
138  22 


0.0523  1 0.0504   $79  84 


118  55 

114  91 

80  06 

110  78 
154  21 
231  50 

116  28 

45  00 
106  00 

78  83 

46  60 
48  64 
41  25 
89  32 
89  40 

124  48 
60  45 
84  69 

117  22 
168  44 

114  13 
127  67 

95  34 

111  39 
158  51 

86  57 
165  29 
108  03 

115  06 
130  72 
123  S3 
117  60 


$73  82 


*0n 

average 
attend- 
ance 


*No  report  for  1917. 
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GENERAL  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

'I'ABLE  Xo.  23.  Showing  Total  Number  of  Tcadi.M-s  lOinpIoyod  in  Kin(l,'i-i;arten, 
Rlemt.nl ai-y  and  Higli  Schools  by  Years.  Total  Xnmber  of  Pupils 
Enrolled  in  Said  Schools  by  Years  and  Total  Averai;«  Daily 
Attendance  by  Years  Since  ISf.l  :  Total  Amount  of  Money  Apjjor- 
lioned  by  the  State  to  the  Schools,  Raised  by  City  and  District 
Taxes  and  from  Miscellaneous  Sfiurcs;  Total  Amount  of  Money 
Paid  for  Teachers'  Salaries,  Current  Expenses,  Libraries,  Sites', 
Huildings,  and  Furniture;  and  Total  Expenditures  by  Years  Since 
3852;  Showing  Cost  for  Teachers'  and  Trustees'  Institutes  by 
Counties;  Number  of  Books  in  County  Teachers'  Libraries  and 
Amount  Paid  for  Such  Books  During  the  Year;  Total  Annual 
Expenses  for  County  Superintendents'  Offices,  for  County  Boards 
of  lOducation ;  Number  of  School  Houses  in  State ;  Number  of 
Certificates  Issued  by  County  Boards;  Expenses  of  City  Boards 
of  Education;  Expenditures  of  Sui)erintendeii(  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  State  Board  of  Educalion. 
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GENERAL. 

Statistical   Summary,    by   years,   of  the    Kindergarten,    Night,    Primary   and   Grammar 
and  High  Schools  of  California,  from  1S51  to  1918,  Inclusive. 


Number  of 
teachers 


1851 

1852 

1853 

1&54 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858. 

1&59. 

1860  , 

1861  . 
1862 
1863 
1864  . 
1865 
1866 

1867  . 

1868  . 

1869  . 

1870  . 

1871  . 

1872  . 

1873  . 

1874  . 

1875  . 
1876. 

1877  . 

1878  . 
1879. 

1880  . 

1881  . 

1882  . 

1883  . 

1884  . 

1885  . 

1886  . 

1887  . 
1888. 
1889  . 
1890. 

1891  . 

1892  . 
1893. 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 
1897. 
1898. 

1899  . 

1900  . 

1901  . 

1902  . 

1903  - 

1904  . 

1905  . 

1906  . 

1907  . 

1908  - 
1909. 

1910  . 

1911  . 

1912  . 

1913  . 

1914  . 

1915  - 

1916  . 
1917. 
1918. 


Number  of 
cliildren 

enrolled  on 
school 
register 


214 

301 

392 

486 

517 

744 

831 

932 

962 

919 

1,079 

1.1.55 

1,268 

1,.3S9 

1,590 

1,687 

1,869 

2,052 

2,301 

2,336 

2,452 

2,693 

2,894 

3,077 

3,393 

3,453 

3,595 

3,737 

3,777 

3,930 

4,083 

4,242 

4,444 

4,888 

4,938 

5,255 

5,434 

5,659 

5,891 

6,136 

6,257 

6,589 

6,885 

7,190 

7,432 

7,366 

7,605 

7,810 

8,072 

8,333 

8,652 

9,026 

9,371 

9,714 

10,222 

10,747 

11,369 

12,156 

18,248 

14,524 

15,618 

16,794 

17,860 

18,784 

19,732 


1,846 
3,314 
4,193 
9,T46 


17,232 

19,822 

23,519 

26,993 

31,786 

36.566 

36,540 

47,. 588 

50,089 

50,273 

62,L'2T 

65.828 

73,7.54 

&5,808 

91,332 

94,720 

107,593 

120,240 

130,9.30 

140,468 

147,863 

1.54,064 

156,769 

158,765 

163,855 

168,024 

174,611 

179,801 

184,001 

189,220 

196,907 

207,050 

215,905 

221,756 

229,986 

2.38,106 

232,501 

235,837 

241,322 

249,335 

247,061 

259,459 

265,364 

269,736 

258,977 

264,038 

288,776 

299,038 

315,226 

328,127 

335,645 

347,193 

352,278 

368,391 

386,911 

414,078  i 

446,916 

501,021 

508,590 

540,688  I 

566,943 

602,750 


Average 

dally 

attendance 


2,020 

4,635 

6,442 

8,495 

9,717 

11,183 

13,.364 

14,750 

17,804 

19,262 

19,992 

24,794 

29,.592 

33,989 

43,271 

43.681 

49,802 

54,271 

64,286 

65,700 

69,461 

72,283 

78,027 

83,.'^91 

89,539 

94,696 

98,468 

100,966 

105,541 

107,177 

112,594 

124,814 

116,028 

125,718 

129,297 

132,277 

143,733 

146,589 

1.53,599 

1.58,875 

157,673 

164,661 

170,861 

176,083 

180,209 

185,424 

195,540 

197,395 

188,730 

197,217 

212,884 

222,182 

239,491 

248,722 

247,880 

262,622 

275,272 

286,730 

302,657 

323,657 

346,443 

374,493 

393,088 

410,978 

424,856 

429,637 
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TABLE   No.  23— Continued. 

Miscellaneous  School  Statistics,  Showing  Number  of  Books  in  County  Teachers' 
Libraries  and  Amount  of  IVIoney  Paid  for  Books  for  Years  Closing  June  30,  1917 
and  1918. 


Number  of  books  In 
teachers'  libraries 


Amount  of  money 
paid  for  booljs 


Alameda 

Alpine   

Amador  

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno    

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 


Kings  

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles  

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa  

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono  

Monterey 

Napa  

Nevada  

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas  

Riverside  

Sacramento   

San  Benito 

San  Bern'.rdino  . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  .. 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano    

Sonoma   

Stanislaus 

Sutter      

Tehama   

Trinity  

Tulare 

Tuolumne  

Ventura  

Yolo  

Tuba  


Totals- 


2,424 
70 

1,225 

260 

448 

454 

1,800 

500 

444 

3,868 

932 

878 

350 

125 

735 

141 

384 

448 

8,662 

1,200 

482 

700 

800 

463 

600 

227 

2,875 

1,250 

353 

5,095 

876 

100 

750 

1,200 

486 

2,736 

1,998 

2,720 

1,115 

772 

2,860 

200 

3,002 

2,050 

930 

232 

1,040 

520 

2,162 

1,017 

2,395 

600 

400 

4,600 

52 

1,700 

2,500 

404 

77,610 


2,436 
70 

1,286 
400 
452 
474 

1,800 
550 
452 

3,875 
960 
885 
350 
150 
780 
143 
387 
448 

8,937 

1,200 
525 
750 
850 
475 
624 
227 
295 

1,300 
355 

6,010 
899 
100 
750 

1,200 
486 

3,697 

2,168 

2,798 

1,145 
780 

2,896 
261 

3,045 

2,150 
968 
232 

1,040 
525 

2,170 
945 
338 
600 
410 

4,800 
55 

1,800 

2,700 
404 

76,808 


$122  10 
40  83 
72  95 
60  26 
11  70 
4  20 

17  50 
7  35 

18  75 


40  88 
67  62 
58  14 


84  36 
75  00 
19  70 
19  82 
1,825  00 

29  85 

30  73 
42  80 

107  00 
7  10 
42  75 


54  00 

53  00 
24  05 

258  95 

45  37 

9  00 

135  00 

175  00 

194  65 

114  00 

139  00 

181  17 

40  59 

76  97 

54  12 
61  00 
59  56 
11  29 
83  77 


17  10 

91  13 

7  49 

1  50 

19  85 


50  00 
38  00 
75  11 

$4,926  66 


$130  00 


35  00 
84  44 
10  33 

121  28 

5  80 

25  00 

S3  05 

219  18 
30  63 
46  33 


39  94 


25  66 
2  30 


600 
43  85 

6  CO 

92  50 

139  62 

22  57 


76  00 
50  50 
13  00 
42  55 
30  25 
13  00 
133  00 
63  00 


179  00 
184  00 
263  23 
91  87 
26  03 
24  57 
93  OO 
84  18 
16  61 
74  85 


200  00 

30  09 

18  00 

1  49 

61  12 


22  00 
279  00 


50  00 
1  25 

3,241  07 


'I'll Mil)    BIENNIAI,    KKI'OK'I- 
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TABLE    No.   23— Continued. 

Miscellaneous  School  Statistics,  Showing  County  Expenses  for  Schools.  Salary  of 
County  Superintendent  and  Deputies  and  Office  Expenses  for  School  Year  Ending 
June  30,    1918. 


Annual 
salary  of 
superin- 
tendent and 
deputies 


.Maiiieda  -. $11,200  0<» 


Alpine 

Amador    

Butte  

Calaveras   

Colusa 

Contra  Costa  .-. 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno    

Glenn  

Humboldt  

Imperial  

Inyo  

Kern  

Kings   

Lake 

Lassen  

Los  Angeles 

Madera  

Marin 

Mariposa   

Mpudocino    

Merced  

Modoc  

MCIH)    

Monterey   

Napa    

Nevada   

Orange   

Placer    

Plimias  

Riverside    

Sacramento    

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  - 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  .— 

San  .Ioa(|uiu   

San   Luis  OI)ispo- 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  .. 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz  

Sliasta 

Sierra    

Siskiyou   

Solano  

Sonoma    

Stanislaus   

Sutter    

Tehama    

Trinity   

Tulare  

Tuoluume   

Ventura    

Yolo  

Yuba    


2<J0  00 
1,500  00 
2,720  00 
1,500  00 
2,4<)0  00 
6,450  00 

720  00 
1,800  OO 
12,300  00 
2,700  00 
3,400  00 
3,600  00 
1,500  00 
7,200  00 
2,700  00 
1,000  00 
1,.500  00 
25,380  00 
2,300  00 
3,600  00 

600  00 
2,400  00 
3,2(X)  TO 
1,500  00 

+(>:)  <io 
3,8."4  m 
2.500  00 
2.000  00 
3.150  00 
2,400  00 

800  00 
3,600  00 
5,100  00 
1,800  00 
3,600  00 
5,450  00 
24,160  00 
3.500  0(1 
2,7(;0  00 
2,216  50 
3,080  OO 
5,121  25 
2,400  00 
2,400  00 

625  00 
2,C00  00 
3,420  00 
3,500  00 
3,020  00 
1,600  00 
2,400  00 
1,000  00 
4,566  62 
1,000  00 
3,100  00 
1,800  00 
1,8(10  00 


Traveling 
expenses 


Postage 
and 

expressage 


Other 
expenses 


$567  80 

$315  00 
6  00 

• 

$7  50 
209  21 

299  70 

92  00 

:«6  96 

160  22 

1,029  84 

147  50 

102  00 

40  00 

281  56 

95  00 

340  22 

708  05 

21  00 

30  00 
117  00 
65  84 

295  50 

1,865  40 

1,085  28 

544  60 

95  00 

202  75 

428  42 

117  82 

173  27 

525  67 

100  OO 

530  20 

151  25 

59  00 

87  83 

76  05 

317  11 

625  46 

180  00 

90  00 

98  04 

69  20 

50  00 

106  55 

297  00 

92  00 
1,047  96 

536  34 

2,374  87 

280  90 

97  03 

485  81 

.384  80 

100  00 

487  46 

340  55 

74  00 

90  28 

642  86 

246  40 

182  97 

330  70 

148  75 

413  20 

287  45 

50  47 

12  35 

666  65 

199  00 

1,081  90 

374  59 

116  00 

667  45 

125  80 

51  00 

67  05 

216  28 

65  00 

336  95 

250  00 

11  28 

28  49 

320  00 
776  80 
302  53 
378  00 
4.32  40 
613  08 
1,200  00 
.500  00 
764  05 
357  35 
347  24 
295  53 
436  25 
691  16 

94  25 
726  10 
197  56 
143  05 
500  00 

70  50 
632  00 
116  00 
792  50 

17  .50 
400  00 
199  41 
251  80 


66  00 
120  00 


76  00 

207  00 

268  25 

514  31 

225  00 

170  00 

88  35 

147  00 

165  85 

5  10 

228  00 

36  00 

2U0  00 

110  09 

200  00 

128  00 

65  48 

152  00 

54  00 

30  00 

70  00 

146  00 

90  00 

53  31 


40  00 
399  66 
353  84 


357  25 
525  01 
772  70 
120  00 
406  92 
383  22 
170  06 
fi65  77 
2.50  04 


40  00 
206  17 
351  19 
400  00 
:,S68  08 
142  50 
782  59 
40  95 
657  83 


Totals $213,414  03   $22,897  94 


$7,726  62 


1,230  51 
180  65 
306  95 


Total  for 
year 


$12,082  80 

213  50 

2,100  91 

4,267  02 

1.789  50 

3,116  78 

7,248  05 

771  00 

2,212  50 

15,316  52 

3,542  .35 

4,119  51 

4.755  87 
1,798  08 
8,218  62 
3,068  04 

1.225  75 
1,889  00 

29,339  17 
3,163  74 
4.572  26 
1,104  8:^ 
3,472  23 
4,092  65 
1,850  27 
400  IHl 
5,782  21 
3,658  04 
2,243  a5 
3,768  23 
2,689  77 

1.226  00 
4,896  46 

5.756  37 
2,254  00 
4,596  65 
6,856  34 

26,647  01 
4,345  .55 
4,040  97 

3.045  42 
3,744  30 
6,248  40 
3,091  39 
3,319  16 

795  25 
3,132  .';7 
4,078  84 
4,243  05 
5,016  08 
1,878  48 
3,966  59 
1,210  95 

6.046  95 
1,087  5f) 
4,876  .51 
2,270  06 
2,412  06 


$20,916  82  ;  $264,955  11 
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TABLE   No.  23— Continued. 

Miscellaneous    School    Statistics,    Showing    County    Expenses    for    Schools,    Salary   of 
County    Superintendent    and     Deputies    and    Office     Expenses    for    Year    Closing 
June  30,  1917. 


Counties 


Alameda 

Alpine    

Amador 

Butte  

Calaveras    - 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa  ... 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado  

Fresno  

Glenn  

Humboldt 

Imperial  

Inyo  

Kern  

Kings  

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles  

Madera  

Marin 

Mariposa  

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc  

Mono  

Monterey  

Napa    

Nevada  

Orange  

Placer 

Plumas  

Riverside    

Sacramento    

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco  ... 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  . 
Santa   Clara   — 

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou  

Solano 

Sonoma    

Stanislaus  

Sutter   

Tehama 

Trinity   

Tulare  

Tuolumne   

Ventura  .. 

Yolo  

Yuba    

Totals 


Annual 
salary  of 
superin- 
tendent and 
deputies 


200  00 
200  00 
,500  00 
,720  00 
,500  00 
,400  00 
,450  00 
720  00 
,800  00 
,800  00 
,700  00 
,400  00 
,600  00 
,500  00 
,200  00 
400  00 
000  00 
500  00 
830  00 
300  00 
,600  00 
600  00 
,400  00 
,200  00 
,500  00 
4C0  00 
,480  00 
,500  00 
,000  00 
,150  00 
,400  00 
800  00 
,600  00 
,100  00 
,800  00 
,600  00 
,149  92 
,320  00 
,500  00 
,4C0  00 
,100  00 
,080  00 
,726  25 
,400  00 
,400  00 
625  00 
,000  00 
,300  00 
,500  00 
,020  00 
,600  00 
,400  00 
,000  00 
,400  00 
,000  00 
,880  00 
,800  00 
,800  00 


Traveling 
expenses 


$202,851  17 


$567  80 


212  00 
366  89 

107  05 
246  93 

94  20 

28  50 

264  30 

1,537  79 

430  00 

426  75 

372  46 

155  00 

61  85 

112  00 

108  10 
388  00 
325  26 
210  35 

343  70 
268  90 
796  40 
S34  45 
161  55 
160  00 
864  60 

344  50 
117  45 
163  80 
200  00 
320  00 
694  80 

13  60 
332  50 
447  00 
606  51 
800  00 


628  05 
282  80 
402  00 
320  40 
376  85 
639  30 

65  90 
348  05 
205  10 
182  50 
500  00 

88  35 
650  OO 
176  82 
740  42 


419  60 
217  40 
173  45 


Postage 

and 

expressage 


Other 
expenses 


$19,201  98 


$315  00 

500 

92  00 

141  25 

91  00 


121  00 
30  00 

118  00 

270  00 
94  00 

141  50 


55  00 

228  08 

90  00 

47  50 

90  00 

875  00 

90  64 

99  00 

66  00 

150  00 

128  00 

30  10 

23  25 

203  00 

116  00 

89  00 

100  00 

125  00 

66  00 

120  00 

206  00 

75  00 

180  00 

323  00 


190  00 

75  00 

83  00 

143  00 

151  45 

122  00 

222  00 

36  00 

190  00 

50  00 

190  00 

120  00 

65  00 

136  00 

50  00 

324  00 

70  00 

146  00 

50  00 

31  38 


7  50 
20  00 

681  30 
28  20 

213  85 


29  90 


20  00 
241  25 
697  41 

65  00 
383  01 
154  20 

63  35 


88  10 
210  00 


8  50 

40  89 

1,260  71 

626  62 

12  50 

193  04 


20  00 
580  15 
497  10 


800  00 
1,168  41 


27  50 
122  50 


320  31 

60O  45 


■,314  15 


38  00 
304  29 

287  90 


42  40 

50  65 
1,000  00 

84  35 
407  80 

25  00 
410  25 
312  35 
186  30 


$12,331  04 
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TABLE   No.   23— Continued. 

Miscellaneous    School     Statistics,     Showing     County     Expenses    for    Schools,    Cost    of 
County  Board  of  Education  for  the  School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1917. 


Alameda 
Alpine  .. 
Amador 
Butte  -- 


Calaveras  

Colusa    

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

Kl  Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern  

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen  _. 

Los  Angeles  -. 

Madera 

Marin   

Mariposa 

Mendocino    -.- 

Merced    

Modoc 

Mono 


Monterey 

Napa  

Nevada  

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas 

Riverside  

Sacramento  

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  . 

San  Diego   

San  Francisco  .-- 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  .. 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta   

Sierra    

Siskiyou 

Solano   

Sonoma  

Stanislaus 

Sutter  

Tehama 

Trinity  

Tulare 

Tuolumne  

Ventura  

Yolo 

Yuba  


Total  per 
diem  paid 
members 


Traveling 
expenses 


Totals. 


$16  00 
12  00 

199  10 
30  20 
73  80 

219  50 


Other 
expenses 


$127  28 
261  49 


7  45 


63  40 
149  66 

44  80 
78  40 
42  45 

64  80 
10  15 


36  10 
126  25 

77  60 

36  00 
140  80 

31  70 
267  00 
213  60 
238  00 

28  20 
547  20 


14  22 
279  23 

50  00 
547  30 
100  00 

25  00 


201  00 

220  00 

35  70 


294  85 


51  20 
124  80 
189  20 
247  20 
330  15 

66  00 

67  40 
53  75 

147  00 


25  00 
319  03 


332  40 
13  50 

219  50 

217  80 
31  9J 

168  00 
56  90 
92  00 

216  40 

94  60 
239  70 
101  70 
133  80 
164  30 
110  20 
152  80 

43  30 

95  00 
97  40 

266  25 


100  00 
263  07 


107  00 
78  8t/ 


30  50 

465  85 

53  95 

95  00 


500  00 
246  75 
141  34 
244  80 
102  40 
30  75 
MO  25 


$50,122  62 


1,870  86    ♦0,508  10 


Total 
for  year 


$1,180  00 

86  00 

727  00 

1,746  38 

1,206  69 

1,013  80 

1,379  50 

342  45 

1,293  40 

1,999  66 

1,494  80 

382  62 

662  30 

289  80 

2,697  45 

1,370  00 

441  10 

826  25 

1 ,077  60 

831  OO 

565  80 

757  70 

1,127  00 

1,319  30 

1,088  00 

323  20 

1,977  05 

1,250  00 

721  20 

1,024  80 

674  20 

857  20 

1,364  18 

1,236  00 

817  40 

553  75 

772  00 


1,652  40 
1,411  57 
1,169  50 
1,019  80 
2,345  79 
1.1C8  00 
1,001  90 

347  50 
2,047  25 

903  55 
1,269  70 

676  70 
1,173  80 
1,399  30 

868  95 
1,004  14 

968  10 
1,047  40 

853  15 
2,156  50 


$62,501  58 


826 
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TABLE   No.   23— Continued. 

Miscellaneous    School     Statistics,    Showing     County     Expenses    for    Schools,     Cost    of 
County   Board  of   Education  for  the  School  Year   Ending  June  30,  1918. 


AJameda    

Alpine  

Amador  

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa    

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

Kl  Dorado  _— 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt    -— 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles  -. 

Madera 

Marin    

Mariposa 

Mendocino    .— 

Merced    

Modoc 

Mono 


$6.30  00 
60  00 

.570  00 
] ,225  00 

630  00 

840  Ot> 
1,1 7i5  00 

370  00 
1,015  00 
1,885  00 
1,737  00 

630  00 
90  00 

145  00 
1,415  00 
1,170  00 

415  00 

537  50 
1 ,0:)0  00 

717  r,<) 

495  00 

rm  00 

012  .50 
C70  00 
615  00 


$11  20 
13  60 

127  50 
32  20 
83  20 

229  40 


36  80 

242  57 

105  60 

89  60 

4  00 

64  20 

7  11 


36  30 
81  50 


$86  00 
213  25 

57  20 

38  00 

188  75 

494  55 

5  45 

688  68 

123  85 

95  00 

36  00 
151  20 

65  50 
290  80 
360  00 
169  00 


366  29 
261  00 
30  00 
57  95 
128  75 
144  45 


$630  00 
71  20 

669  60 
l,.5e5  75 

719  40 

923  20 
1,404  40 

408  00 
1,051  80 
2,316  3-2 
2,337  15 

725  05 
94  00 

209  20 
2,110  79 
1,293  85 

546  30 

619  00 
1,966  29 
1,014  .50 

676  20 

623  45 
1,032  05 
1,174  45 

784  0(1 


Monterey 

Napa  

Nevada  

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas 

Riverside  

Sacramento  

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  --- 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo- 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  . 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta    

Sierra    

Siskiyou 

Solano    

Sonoma  

Stanislaus    

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity  

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura  .. 

Yolo 

Yuba   


,000  00 
,3.0  00 
590  00 
,075  00 
435  00 
675  00 
590  00 
,980  00 
7.50  00 
275  00 
590  00 
,1.39  .50 
,0C0  00 
890  00 
975  00 
752  .50 
,935  00 
350  00 
9.55  00 
200  OO 
,080  00 
720  00 
793  00 
460  00 
925  00 
415  00 
392  00 
805  00 
625  00 
765  00 
852  50 
,400  00 


498  80 


471  28 


149  77 
128  00 
432  80 
188  00 
310  05 
93  31 

60  00 
28  29 

115  50 

275  41 

377  40 

20  00 

264  50 

279  60 

5<J  00 

34  00 

61  50 
99  20 

601  80 
119  40 
144  00 

91  80 
1.32  00 
166  00 

44  60 
289  98 

47  60 
133  80 

96  00 
394  40 


313  80 
619  43 

25  00 
134  55 

93  44 


Totals 1  $85,036  00 


$7,964  79 


20  75 

460  00 

7,388  19 

75  00 
196  65 

149  75 
390  60 
227  00 

35  00 

329  55 

165  09 

343  60 

258  23 

324  51 

37  05 

25  88 

299  15 

112  55 

20O  00 

49  40 

44  50 


$15,769  72 


1,970  08 
1,300  00 

739  77 
1,516  80 
1,487  23 

888  00 
1,034  60 
2,166  '75 

810  00 

324  04 
1,165  50 
40,803  10 
2,052  40 
1,106  65 
1,239  50 
1,181  85 
2,.375  60 

Oil  00 
1,016  50 

334  20 
2,011  35 
1,004  49 
1,277  60 

810  03 
1,381  51 

618  m 

462  48 
1,394  73 

785  15 
1,098  80 

997  90 
1,838  90 

108,770  51 


Note.— The  great  increase  of  cost  of  county  boards  this  year  over  last  is  caused  by  City 
and  County  Board  of  San  Francisco  being  reported  as  a  county  board  in  place  of  city  board, 
as  in  the  past. 
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TABLE   No.  23 — Continued. 

Miscellaneous    School    Statistics,    Showing    Number    of    School    Houses    in    State 
Material  of  Which  Constructed,  for  Year  Closing  June  30,   1917. 


Kindergarten  school 
buildings  built  of 

Elementary  school 
buildings  built  of 

High  school 
buildings  built  of 

s 

Counties 

o 
! 

1 

^ 

g  3 

n 

3 
1 

3 

a. 

n2 

n 

o 
3 

i 

3 

L 

1 

Alameda  .       _. 

2 

5 

17 

„ 

99 



4 

4 

10 

158 

3 
39 

3 

......  _____.|... 

4 

2    ... 

!      1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
4 
1 
1 
7 
2 
3 

1 

1 
1 

47 

Butte        --        

8 

1 
2 

7         74 

92 

1 
2 

5 

50 
35 
59 

53 

Colusa 

1 

2 

1 

2 

44 

Contra  Costa . 

71 

Del  Xorte 

16 

57 

141 

17 

El  Dorado 

1 

1 

58 

3 

5    ... 

29 



2 

1 

1    ... 

2 

5 

1 

3  — 

187 

Glenn 

...       37 
1  '      24 

3            !i« 

46 

Huniholdt 

128 

1 

4     .. 

4 

.5 

65 

16 
4 
1 

1 

35 
2 

1 

20 

107 
33 
37 
43 

805 
45 
52 
31 

129 

71 

■    37 

11 

100 
47 
53 
41 

25 

1 

2 

8 
2 

139 

45 

1      . 

39 

I>assen 

1 

1 

30       1 

1    .. 
45 

84" 

1 

34 
1 
3 

46 

T,os  Angeles 

Marlera 

2 

13 

1,148 
49 

56 

1    — 

32 

■ 

8 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

3 

2 
9 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
6 
1 

137 

1 
1 

4 
3 

5    - 

1 

81 

1 

44 

Mono 

11 

1 
2 

1 

3 

1 

106 

Napa 

2 

54 

1    .. 
4 

3  !.- 

2 
3 

1    .. 
7 
1 

3    .. 
8   -. 
2 
1    - 

1 

1 

54 

Oran?e         .  .  . 

5 

4 

1 

63 

3         51 

1         28 

13         63 

6         8S 

57 

Plumas    - . 

3 
5 

7 

1    -. 
6 

33 

Riverside  

1 

A 

4 

7 



1 

95 
113 

San  Benito 

-■    1 

38 

1 

39 

2 
3 

1         11 

•>! 

15 

1 
2 
2 

1 

1 

6 

2 
1    .. 

141 

San  Diego 

S>n  Francisco 



6 
2 

26 
23 

] 
2 

7  ;    112 
n  !     47 

158 
92 

San  Joaquin  _- 

San  Luis  Ohispo- 





18 
2 
1 

1 
8 

84 
91 
52 
74 

113 
64 

108 
18 
85 
59 

158 
80 
32 
61 
28 

117 

115 
101 

San  Mateo 

1 

2 
6 
1 

58 

Santa  Barbara 

1 

2 

1    .„ 

1 

86 

Santa  Clara 

126 

.«_ 

1    .. 

69 

Shasta     .  .  .  -.    

1 

119 

Sierra    _>              _      _.    . 

i            1 

19 

Siskiyou 

1 

4 
2 

5 
1 
5 
8 
1 
2 

....                 |__ 

1 
1 

6 

97 

j 

2 

2 

2 
1    .. 

7 
1 

70 

'^■inonia 

"  "     "  " 

172 

1             1 

4 

106 

Sutter  . 

1 

2 

36 

Tehama  .-    

1 

3 

3   .. 

69 

Trinity        -        

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

29 

Tulare 

i             1 

1 
1 

33 

1 
2 
1 

1  .. 

2  .- 

6 
1 

159 

2         29 
1         55 
1         42 
1         38 

34 

Ventura 

2 



63 

Yolo - 

1 

3 

49 

Tuba  -             -  

41 

Totals 

2 

0 

49 

20 

190       C 

197 

4,345 

31 

101     : 

172       ] 

131 

5,444 
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TABLE   No.  23— Continued. 

Miscellaneous    School    Statistics,    Showing    Number   of   School    Houses    in    State    and 
Material  of  Which  Constructed,  for  Year  Closing  June  30,  1918. 


Kindergarten  school 
buildings  built  of 

Elementary  school 
buildings  built  of 

High  school 
buildings  built  of 

H 

Counties 

o 

3 

1 

^ 

X 

w 

I 

o 

o 

3 
•-t 

(7 

2. 

3 

a. 

52 

i 

B 

3 

1 

td 

o 
o 

i 

Alameda 

Alpine 



3 

5 

2 

16 

18 

99 
3 

38 
73 
50 
32 
59 
16 
56 

144 
37 

124 
56 
23 

110 
33 
37 
43 

820 
46 
52 
35 

132 
C4 
37 
11 
98 
47 
50 



4 

4 

10 

161 
3 

Amador      .- 





1 

4 

7 
1 
1 
5 



2 
2 

1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
16 

3 

2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

46 

Butte 

8 
1 
3 

93 

Calaveras           

53 





.... 

1 

2 

1 
2 

41 

Contra  Costa - 

71 

Del  Norte 

17 

El  Dorado 

1 

1 
3 
5 

59 

Fresno 

1 

34 

.... 

.... 

1 

1 
1 

10 
1 

2 

209 

Glenn ..    _.    ._ 

44 

Humboldt 

128 

Imperial 

1 
3 
4 
5 
1 

30 

3 

16 
4 

65 

Inyo -_    

27 

Kern  . 

1 

2 

.... 

.... 

1 

1 
45 

8 
2 

142 

Kings    

45 

Lake  -      -...._.. 

40 

Lassen    -  _-    

1 

1 

139 

2 

1 

46 

Los  Angeles 

2 

13 

84 

1 

34 
1 
3 

8 
1 

1 

1,167 

50 

Madera    

Marin _. 

56 

Mariposa 

.... 

1 

1 

5 
1 

36 

Mendopino 

' 

140 

Mereed  .. . 

1 

6 
2 

4 
3 

81 

Modoe 

Mono       - 

; 

1 

46 
11 

Monterey 

1 

1 

3 

1 
2 
1 
4 
8 

1 

1 

104 

Napa 

1 

3 

54 

Nevada 

.... 

1 
•   1 

1 

7 

52 

Orange  

6 

4 

2 
3 
6 

7 

27 
13 
27 
20 
1 
2 

7 
2 
1 

13 
6 
7 

21 
7 

41  :::: 

64 

Placer 

52 

28 
64 
83 
38 
83 

112 
46 
85 
92 
55 
75 

113 
64 

108 
18 
88 
59 

157 
79 
32 
61 
30 

115 

29 

58 

■  40 

39 

59 

Plumas    .    — 

33 

Riverside      

1 

5 

7 

! 

2 
3 

1 

2 
1 
1 

2 

1 

3 
3 

2  ! 

9  1 

1  1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

5 

6 

1 
2 

] 

1 
1 

153 

99 

113 

39 

Sacramento  .    

4 

1   - .. 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino    

4 
3 

..— ..        1 

15 
2 

7 
1 
1 
8 
2 

1 
1 
1 

145 
161 

92 
118 
103 

64 

88 
126 

69 
120 

19 

San  Diego    

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

7 

i" 

2 

1 

2 
1 

San  Francisco        .  - 

6         i-i 

San  Joaquin    .      .  . 

3 

19 
2 

1 
1 

San  Luis  Obispo 

1 

2 
6 

1 

1 

San  Mateo    

1 

Santa  Barbara    

2 
1 

1 

Santa  Clara  

.:::::  ::::""i 

..— -i        1 

Santa  Cruz 

t 

1« 

Shasta  ..    

8 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

4 
2 
1 
4 
2 
3 

5 
1 
5 
8 
1 
2 

1 

3 
3 

1 
1 

1 

100 
70 

172 

107 
36 
69 
31 

164 
34 
68 
49 
49 

Solano 

—  — 

2 

1 

2 

5 
1 
3 

Sonoma     ...    

Stanislaus 

' 

1    . 

Sutter  

1 

Tehama  ...  ^ 

Trinity  

Tulare    

1 

1 
1 
6 

37 
2 
1 

1 

27 

1 

1 
1 
2 

8 

1 

Tuolumne     

Ventura 

2 

Yolo 

Yuba  

1 



104    ] 

170 

Totals 

3 

7 

5? 

IP         o< 

233 

1 

4,369 

5,575 

I 

1 

1 

'  1 

"^1 

1 
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TABLE   No.   23— Continued. 

Miscellaneous  School  Statistics,  Showing  Number  of  Certificates  Issued  by  County 
Boards  of  Education  and  Fees  Collected  for  Same,  for  the  School  Years  Ending 
June  30,   1917  and   1918. 


Certlcates  issued  on  examinations 


1916-17  I  1917-18 


Alameda  — 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte  - 

Calaveras  - 

Colusa  

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte — 

El  Dorado  

Fresno -- 

Glenn    

Humboldt 

Imperial   

Inyo   

Kern 

Kings   - 

Lake  . 

Lassen  

Los  Angeles 

Madera ,. 

Marin  

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced  '- 

Modoc 

Mono - 

Monterey . 

Napa 

Nevada . 

Orange  

Placer _  - 

Plumas    ' 

Riverside '- 

Sacramento I 

San  Benito j. 

San  Bernardino  ..'. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  _--  . 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo..  . 

San  Mateo  ...— 

Santa  Barbara  ..  . 

Santa  Clara \. 

Santa  Cruz '. 

Shasta  

Sierra  . 

Siskiyou    '- 

Solano  L 

Sonoma . 

Stanislaus L 

Sutter 

Tehama I. 

Trinity ! 

Tulare I 

Tuolumne 

Ventura L 

Yolo   L 

Yuba 1. 


1916-17    1917-18 


Certificates  issued  on  credentials 


11 


13 


Totals. 


16 


199 


149 


1 
3 
197 
3 
3 


4 
5 
5 

697 


87 


5 
182 


4 
11 
9 
1 

26 
13 
3 
19 
17 
54 
25 
4 
2 
6 
22 
4 
4 
1 
3 
6 
7 
20 
1 
1 
2 
24 


1916-17  ,  1917-18 


36 
47 
10 

1 
35 
19 
16 
78 
39 

8 

95 

61 

12 

92 

147 

301 

58 

39 

33 

53 

137 

19 

36 

9 
35 
26 
46 
87 
14 
42 

2 
92 

5 
61 
23 
19 


730  I     4,432 


10 

65 

55 

12 

2 

59 

17 

17 

104 

49 

12 

95 

48 

20 

121 

152 

192 

73 

47 

25 

78 

121 

27 

31 

8 

42 

38 

75 

100 

17 

40 

7 

93 
5 
59 
40 
38 

4,172 


296 

357 

3 

16 

16 

1    44 

43 

1-1 

14 

17 

19 

61 

62 

2 

1     9 

13 

164 

187 

16 

19 

40 

46 

70 

86 

18 

23 

85 

124 

53 

40 

12 

15 

25 

30 

1,587 

1,011 

28 

34 

32 

37 

Amount  of  fees 
for  examinations 
and  certificates 

1917-18     1916-17 


6 

68 
128 

70 

58 

170 

8 

84 
394 

62 
156 
186 

44 
234 
124 

38 

70 
3,650 

70 

70 

2,400 

122 

130 

18 

2 

108 

100 

72 
110 
102 

20 

1,238 

308 

36 
228 
376 
652 
266 
120 

92 
122 
330 

72 
120 

28 
120 
122 
170 
230 

54 

96 

22 
268 

22 
130 

76 

82 

$14,082 


62 

146 

54 

46 

166 

10 

52 

460 

80 

168 

196 

48 

310 

100 

42 

76 

2,446 

94 

88 

26 

150 

132 

50 

4 

152 

92 

90 

232 

116 

26 

264 

236 

58 

358 

358 

690 

282 

128 

80 

186 

288 

76 

148 

22 

106 

142 

208 

240 

40 

82 

22 

324 

32 

130 

100 


$11,300 


22—40688 
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TABLE   No.   23 — Continued. 

Miscellaneous  School  Statistics,  Showing  City  Expenses  for  Schools,  Expenses  of 
Office  of  City  Superintendent,  and  Other  Expenses  for  School  Year  Ending 
June  30,   1917. 


Annual 
salary  of 
superin- 
tendent and 
assistants 


Alameda   , . $19,549  20 


Alpine 

Amador  _. 
Butte   

Calaveras 
Colusa   -.- 


Traveling 
expenses  of 
superin- 
tendent 


$207  95 


Other 
expenses 


$669  05 


Total 
for  year 


$20,426  20 


200  00 


Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno   

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 


4,300  00 


8,240  00 


8,240  00 


3,340  00 


616  00 


4,037  00 


4,820  00 


Kern 

Kings    

Lake   

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 169,240  00 

Madera 

Marin   

Mariposa 

Mendocino   

Merced   

Modoe 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa  

Nevada    

Orange  

Placer  


4,820  00 


1,330  63 


870  00 


171,440  63 


3,000  00 


3,C00  00 


1,556  00 


4,100  00 
4,600  00 


93  70 
53  80 


4,193  70 
4,653  80 


Plumas 

Riverside  

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  _ 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  _.- 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo- 
San  Ms 


3,420  00 
8,955  92 


2,500  00 

14,536  00 

37,640  00 

9,720  00 

2,500  00 


iteo 


Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Clara  ._ 

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta   

Sierra   

Siskiyou 

Solano  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus 

Sutter - 

Tehama  

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura  

Yolo - 

Yuba  


3,000  00 
5,200  00 
3,300  00 


76  80 


3,618  08 
9,032  72 


240  CO 
360  00 


2,100  00 


36  50 


22  75 


4,840  00 
14,896  00 
37,640  00 
9,720  00 
2,559  25 


38  25 


75  00 
145  57 


3,000  00 
5,313  25 
3,445  57 


3,240  00 
3.000  00 
3,000  00 


54  84 


65  00 


3,359  84 
3,000  00 
3,000  00 


2,100  00 


15  00 


600  00 


2,115  00 
600  00 


Totals . 1   $330,776  12 


$2,573  47 


$5,007  45  ,  $338,357  04 
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TABLE   No.   23— Continued. 


Miscellaneous  School  Statistics,  Showing  City  Expenses  for  Schools,  Expenses  of 
Office  of  City  Superintendents,  and  City  Boards  of  Education,  for  the  School  Year 
Closing  June  30,   1918. 


Counties 

Annual     , 
salary  paid 

superin- 
tendent anil 
assistants 

Traveling 
expenses 

Otiier 

expenses 

Total 
for  year 

Alameda   

Alpine -    

$70,030  48 

$970  13 

$11,735  55 

$82,V36  10 

Amador 

Butte 

Calavpras        — -    

5,455  00 

2C0  00           5,055  00 

Colusa    

1 

Contra  Costa 

1 

Del  Norte  —    . 

.[..—  ._ 

El  Dorado..      .    

Fresno   ._    

8,302  62 

1,132  30 

9,434  92 

Glenn ..    

Humholdt 

Imperial 

4,140  00 

110  00 

433  78 

4,683  78 

Inyo 

Kern  

Kings -          

4,820  00 

17  00 

738  75 

5,575  75 

Lake .    

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

92,454  15 

4,330  54 

9,884  98 

106,669  67 

Madera 

Marin    _.         ... .  

2,750  00 

2,^50  00 

Mariposa  ..      _.    . 

Mendocino   .  ... ...  .      .  ... 

Merced     ... .    ..      ._ .. 

Modoc 

Mono                  ..            .  .. ...  . 

Monterey    .. .. . i.s^s  oo 

72  32 

1,597  32 

Napa  

Nevada                   _        .       ..      . 

4,200  00 
4,920  00 

36  66 

4,236  66 

4,920  00 

Orange ..  .      ..     

Placer  .       .... ..  .    ..    

Plumas      .... 

Riverside  

Sacramento    

3,720  00 
8,892  60 

288  39              136  76 
250  00           1,384  30 

4,145  15 
10,526  90 

San  Bernardino 

4,820  00 

304  21               121  68 
60  00              100  00 

5,245  89 
14,420  00 

San  Diego  

14,260  00 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo       .              _.    . 

9,960  00 

100  00 

10,060  00 

3,54JO  00 
9,335  00 

3,500  (ill 

Santa  Clara  

9  75              327  24 

9,671  99 

— 

Solano    

3,550  00 
6,000  00 
2,700  00 

73  71               505  00 

4,128  71 
6,000  00 

2,700  00 

Sutter 

Tulare                                                                 -  - 

2,300  00 

15  00 

2,315  00 

Yolo                                                              — 

Yuba                                          .-    

600  00 

600  00 

Totals    _      ...    

$268,234  85 

$6,450  39        $26,887  66 

$301,572  90 

Note.— The  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Board  is  classed  as  a  county  board  this  year. 
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TABLE    No.   23 — Concluded. 

ExpenditLires   of   Superintendent   of    Public    Instruction    and   State    Board    of    Education 
for   the   Years   1916-17,    and    1917-18. 


Expenditures    of   Superintendent    of    Public    Instruction. 


July  1,  l?<16-June  30,  1917— 
Traveling  and  contingent  office  ex- 
panses          $1,626  49 

Postage,  telegraph  and  express 1,232  42 

For  printing  ._ 14,910  59 

Salary,    Superintsndent   Public   In- 

struetion    5,000  00 

Salary,    office   force 10,4SO  00 


Tota's  $33,249  .50 


July  1,  1917-June  30,  1918— 
Traveling  and  contingent  office  ex- 
penses  

Postage,  telegraph  and  express 

For  printing  

Salary,    Superintendent   Public   In- 

.struction    __ 

Salary,   office   force - 


$1,458  15 

4SS  03 

13,281  41 

5,000  (« 
10,480  00 


Total     $30,707  62 


Til  I  KM)    lUKXMAI,    Kl'M'OK'l'. 
Receipts  and   Expenditures  of  State   Board  of   Education. 
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1917-18 


Life  diploma  and  high  school 
Fees,  high  school  textbooks--. 


Fees.  I 

special  credential  fees $5,832  66 


$4,676  42 
6,100  00 


Total  fees  collected !     $5,&S2  66      $10,776  42 


Expenditures. 
Traveling  and  contingent  fund- 
Salaries  

Postage   

Telephone  and  telegraph 

Miscellaneous  

Express  and  drayage . 

Supplies   

Commissioners  (travel)  

Board  members  

Printing  

OfRce  fittings 

War  work  

Critic  readers  

Publicity    

Life  diplomas  

High  school  credentials 


,071  12 
,646  54 
471  07 
512  69 
123  81 
542  36 
,320  60 
,416  28 
,940  78 
409  65 


69  65 
!,113  40 
517  36 


$29,155  31 

Salaries  of  Commissioners  and  Directors  of  Education- j  $12,000  00 

Textbook  appropriation- 
Salaries  ; 


Critic  readers 
Office  fittings 


Vocational  education— 

(A)  Salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors  and  directors  of  agricultural  subjects 

(B)  Salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics  and  industrial  subjects 

(C)  Training  of  teachers- 

Agriculture  $2,534  89 

Home  economics  3,120  35 

Trade  and  industrial  subjects 3,101  49 


(Of  this  sum,  half  is  to  be  charged  against  the  state  and  half 
against  the  federal  government,  under  the  Smith-Hughes  act.) 
Physical  education — 

Miscellaneous  

Office  fittings -- 

Salaries 

Printing  

Postage   

Supplies 

Travel  


Total  expenditures — 

Traveling  and  contingent  fund 

Salaries  of  Commissioners  and  Directors  of  Education- 
Textbook  appropriation 

Vocational  education 

Physical  education 


Totals $41,286  31 


$100  00 
31  00 


$131  00 


$29,155  31 

12,000  00 

131  00 


$12,384  86 

2,500  64 

350  33 

297  70 

114  63 

496  78 

3,351  77 

6,184  14 

5,402  58 

1,282  60 

356  35 

3,331  00 


$36,053  38 
$13,653  35 

$800  00 
75  00 


$875  00 


$8,393  33 
16,294  34 


8,756  73 

$33,444  40 

$24  00 
526  90 
1,105  68 
104  83 
154  00 
166  50 
713  68 

$2,795  59 


$36,053  38 

13,653  35 

875  00 

33,444  40 

2,795  59 


$86,821  72 


•Included  in  printing.    State  Printer  now  makes  diplomas. 


STATE  TEXTBOOKS. 

Table  No.  24.  Showiui;  Number  of  Textbooks  Distributed  Free  ;  Number  Sold  to 
Individuals,  Dealers.  Orphan  Asylums :  Summary  of  Textbooks 
Sold  and  Distributed  Free  Since  l.SST ;  Financial  Statement 
Showins  Cost  of  Manufacture  and  Distribution  of  State  Text- 
books and  the  Amount  of  Money  Appropriated  for  Such  Purposes. 
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TABLE   No.  24. 

Number  of  Books  Distributed  Free  to  the  Elementary  Scliools  of  the  State  From 
July  1.  1916,  to  June  30,  1917,  and  the  Amount  of  Royalty  Paid  for  the  Use  of 
Plates   Belonging   to  the  Textbooks   Companies. 


I  Number 
of  books 


Cost  of 
manu- 
facture 


Royalty 


To  royalty 
fund 


Primer 

First  Reader  

Seeond  Reader  

Third  Reader 

Fourth  Reader 

Fifth  Reader 

Sixth  Reader  

Seventh  Reader  

Kighth  Reader 

Speller— Book  I  - 

Speller— Book  II  

First  Book  in  Arithmetic 

Advanced  Arithmetic  

English  Lessons— Book  I 

English  Lessons— Book  II 

Introductory  History --- 

Brief  History  

Introductory  Geography 

Advanced  Geography  

Primer  of  Hygiene 

Civics  

Copy  Book  I 

Copy  Book  II 

Copy  Book  III 

Copy  Book  IV 

Copy  Book  V 

Copy  Book  VI 

Copy  Book  VII 

Copy  Book  VIII 

Primer  (old)  

First  Reader  (old) 

Second  Reader  (old) 

Third   Reader   (old) 

Introductory  History  (old) 

Writing— Book  I  (old) 

Writing— Book  II  (old) 

Writing— Book  III  (old) 

Writing— Book  IV  (old) 

Writing— Book  V  (old) 

English  Lessons— Book  I  (old).. 
English  Lessons— Book  II  (old). 

Totals 


51,147 
160 

26.9*)0 
10,848 
7,756 
8.304 
48.468 
28,244 


M02 
.106 
.12 


30,0,59 
18,592 
24,116 
18,294 
13,182 
13,325 
46,277 
16,727 
23,469 
25,000 
9,302 
7,139 
69,835 
60,440 
64,890 
59,275 
56,807 
49,009 
41,634 
36,073 
6,948 
13,560 
10,967 


5,385 
61 
38 
52 
69 
42 


.15 

,15 

.20 

.20 

.27 

.115 

.115 

.1275 

.14 

.1625 

.17 

.22 

.26 

.23 

,39 
.12 
.185 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.102 
.102 
.1275 

13 
.16 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 


1.048 

.0.'v« 

.06 
.0575 
09 
.09 


70 


.025 
.025 
.0525 
.09 
.0675 
.09 
.08 
.15 
.09 
.15 
.06 
.125 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.048 
.048 
.0525 
.06 
.15 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.08 
..12 


$2,4.".5  07 

8  64 

1,619  40 

6.50  88 

698  04 

747  36 


751  48 

464  80 

1,266  09 

1,646  46 

889  78 

1,199  25 

3,702  16 

2,509  05 

2,112  21 

3,750  00 

558  12 

892  38 

696  35 

604  40 

648  90 

592  75 

568  07 

490  09 

416  34 

360  73 

333  50 

650  86 

575  76 


807  75 
61 
38 
52 
69 
42 

8  40 


902,5.54 I    $32,679  69 


15  cents 

16  cents 
18  cents 
—  cents 
24  cents 
24  cents 
20  cents 
20  cents 
27  cents 
14  cents 

14  cents 
18  cents 
23  cents 
23  cents 
26  cents 

30  cents 
41  cents 
32  cents 
54  cents 
18  cents 

31  cents 
3  cents 
3  cents 
3  cents 
3  cents 
3  cents 
3  cents 
3  cents 

3  cents 

15  cents 
15  cents 

18  cents 

19  cents 
31  cents 

4  cents 
4  cents 
4  cents 
4  cents 
4  cents 
8  cents 
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CALIFORNIA    STATE    BOARD    OF   EDUCATION. 
TABLE   No.  24— Continued. 


Number  of  Textbooks  Distributed  Free  to  the  Elementary  Sclnools  of  tiie  State,  Cost 
per  Copy  of  Royalty  for  Use  of  Plates  and  the  Amount  Paid  on  Royalty  for  Use 
of  Plates,   From  July  1,   1917,  to  June  30,   1918. 


Primer 

First  Reader 

Second  Reader  

Third  Reader 

Fourth  Reader 

Fifth  Reader 

Sixth  Reader 

Seventh  Reader  

Eighth  Reader 

Speller— Book  I  

Speller— Book  II 

First  Book  in  Arithmetic 

Advanced  Arithmetic  

English  Lessons— Book  I 

English  Lessons — Book  II 

Introductory  History 

Brief  History  

Introductory  Geography  

Advanced  Geography  

Primer  of  Hygiene 

Civics    

Copy  Book  I 

Copy  Book  II 

Copy  Book  III 

Copy  Book  IV 

Copy  Book  V 

Copy  Book  VI 

Copy  Book  VII 

Coi>y  Book  VIII 

Primer  (old) 

First  Reader  (old) 

Second  Reader  (old) 

Third  Reader  (old) -- 

Introductory  History   (old) 

Writing— Book  I  (old) 

Writing— Book  II  (old) 

Writing— Book  III  (old) 

Writing— Book  IV  (old) 

Writing— Book  V  (old) 

English  Lessons— Book  I  (old). 
Fourth  Reader  (new) . 


Number 
of  books 


Cost  of 
manu- 
facture 


Koyalty 


To  royalty 
fund 


23,825 

52,958 

31,603 

24,169 

6,507 

6,849 

14,030 

22,167 

17,727 

29,425 

16,705 

24,772 

17,496 

9,513 

8,348 

32,175 

12,706 

28,917 

27,176 

8,987 

6,181 

26,991 

25,248 

27,030 

27,098 

25,311 

23,785 

21,194 

18,863 

124 

798 

15 

8,753 

3 

95 

130 

92 

96 

98 


23,278 


Totals 1 I   651,238 


a02 
.106 
.12 


.15 

.15 

.20 

.20 

.27 

.115 

.115 

.1275 

.14 

.1625 

.17 

.22 

.26 

.23 

.39 

.12 

.185 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.102 

.102 

.1275 

.13 

.16 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 


1.048 

.054 

.06 

.0575 

.09 

.09 


.025 

.025 

.0525 

.09 

.0675 

.09 

.08 

.15 

.09 

.15 

.06 

.125 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.048 

.048 

.0525 

.06 

.15 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.08 


$1,143  60 

2,859  74 

1,896  18 

1,389  71 

585  63 

616  41 


735  62 

417  62 

1,300  53 

1,574  64 

642  13 

751  32 

2,574  00 

1,905  90 

2,602  53 

4,076  40 

539  22 

772  62 

269  91 

252  48 

270  30 
270  98 

253  11 
237  85 
211  94 
188  63 

5  95 

38  30 

79 

525  18 

45 

95 

1  30 

92 


1,978  63 


.$30,893  41 


15  cents 

16  cents 
18  cents 
—  cents 
24  cents 
24  cents 
20  cents 
20  cents 
27  cents 
14  cents 

14  cents 
18  cents 
23  cents 
23  cents 
26  cents 

30  cents 
41  cents 
32  cents 
54  cents 
18  cents 

31  cents 
3  cents 
3  cents 
3  cents 
3  cents 
3  cents 
3  cents 
3  cents 

3  cents 

15  cents 
15  cents 

18  cents 

19  cents 
31  cents 

4  cents 
4  cents 
4  cents 
4  cents 
4  cents 
8  cents 
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TABLE    No.   24— Continued. 

Number  of  Textbooks  Sold  to  Dealers,  Orphan  Asylums,  Private  Schools  and  Individ- 
uals From  July  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1917,  Cost  per  Book  of  Manufacture,  Amount 
of  Money  Paid   Into  State  Treasury  From  Sale  of  Books,  etc. 


Number 
of  books 


Cost  of        To  g^jhool 

f'^^1,",;      bools  fund     "°^*"y 
lacture 


To  royalty 
fund 


Primer   

First  Reader 

Second  Reader  

Third  Reader 

Fourth  Reader 

Fifth  Reader 

Sixth  Reader 

Seventh  Reader  

Speller— Book  I 

Speller— Book  11 

First  Book  in  Arithrrietie 

Advanced  Arithmetic 

English  Lessons — Book  I 

English  Lessons— Book  II 

Introdiietory  History  

Brief  History  

Introductory  Geography 

Advanced  Geography  

Primer  of  Hygiene 

Civics    

Copy  Book  I 

Copy  Book  II 

Copy  Book  III 

Copy  Book  IV 

Copy  Book  V 

Copy  Book  VI 

Copy  Book  VII 

Copy  Book  VIII 

Primer  (old)  

First  Reader  (old) 

Second   Reader   (old) 

Introductory  History  (old)-.- 

Writing- Book  I  (old) 

Writing— Book  II   (old) 

Writing— Book  III  (old) 

Writing— Book  IV  (old) 

Writing— Book  V   (old) 

English  Lessons- Book  I  (old). 
English  Lessons— Book  II  (old) 

Totals 


3,028 

38 

1,258 

1,627 

941 

634 

422 

233 

3,986 

1,782 

2,924 

1,451 

1,511 

1,313 

1,369 

1,293 

1,844 

1,.379 

476 

501 

1,229 

966 

857 

775 

678 

605 

771 

646 

137 

2,304 

1,.359 

52 

494 

490 

488 

532 

690 

24 

356 


M02 

.106 

.12 

.13 

.15 

.15 

.20 

.20 

.115 

.115 

.1275 

.14 

.1625 

.17 

.22 

.26 

.23 

.39 

.12 

.185 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.102 

.102 

.1275 

.16 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 


$308  87 

4  03 

150  96 

211  51 

141  15 

95  10 

84  40 

46  60 

458  38 

204  93 

372  80 

203  14 

245  53 

223  21 

301  18 

336  18 

424  12 

537  81 

57  12 

^  70 

24  58 

19  32 
17  14 
15  50 
13  56 
12  10 
15  42 

12  92 

13  97 
2.35  00 
173  26 

8  32 

14  82 
14  70 

14  64 

15  96 

20  70 


>.048 

.054 

.06 

.06 

.09 

.09 


.025 

.025 

.0525 

.09 

.0675 

.09 

.08 

.15 

.09 

15 
.06 
.125 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.048 
.048 
.0525 
.15 
.01 

01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.08 
.12 


$145  33 
2  05 
75  48 
97  62 
84  69 
57  06 


99  66 

44  55 

153  52 

130  59  i 

102  00  ; 

118  17  i 

109  52 
193  95 
165  96 
206  &5 

28  56 
62  61 
12  29 
9  66 
8  57 
7  75 
6  78 

6  05 

7  71 
6  46 

6  58 

110  60 
71  36 

7  80 
4  94 
4  90 

4  88 

5  32 
690 
1  92 

42  72 


15  cents 

16  cents 

18  cents 

19  cents 
24  cents 
24  cents 

20  cents 
20  cents 
14  cents 

14  cents 
18  cents 
23  cents 
23  cents 
26  cents 

30  cents 
41  cents 
32  cents 
54  cents 
18  cents 

31  cents 
3  cents 
3  cents 
3  cents 
3  cents 
3  cents 
3  cents 
3  cents 

3  cents 

15  cents 
15  cents 
18  cents 
31  cents 

4  cents 
4  cents 
4  cents 
4  cents 
4  cents 
8  cents 

12  cents 


Amount 
of  sales 


$454  20 
6  08 
226  44 
309  1?. 
225  84 
152  16 

84  40 
46  60 

558  04 
249  48 
526  32 
333  73 
347  53 
341  38 
410  70 
530  13 
590  08 
744  66 

85  68 
1.55  31 

36  87 
28  08 
25  71 
23  25 
20  34 

18  15 
23  13 

19  38 

20  55 
345  60 
244  62 

16  12 
19  76 
19  60 
19  52 

21  28 
27  60 

1  92 
42  72 


41,463  $.5,14103  $2,21136  ;  $7.352  99 
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TABLE   No.   24— Continued. 

Number  of  Textbooks  Sold  to  Dealers,  Orphan  Asylums,  Private  Schools  and  Individ- 
uals From  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918,  Cost  per  Book  of  Manufacture,  Amount 
of  Money  Paid    Into  State  Treasury   From   Sale  of   Books,  etc. 


Primer   

First  Reader 

Second  Reader  

Third  Reader  

Fourth  Reader  

Fifth  Reader 

Sixth   Reader  

Seventh  Reader  

Eighth  Reader  

Speller— Book  I  

Spel'er— Book  II  

First  Book  in  Arithmetic 

Advanced  Arithmetic 

English  Lessons— Book  I 

English  Lessons— Book  II 

Introductory  History  

Brief  History  

Introductory  Geography 

Advanced  Geography  

Primer  of  Hygiene 

Civics    

Copy  Book  I 

Copy  Book  II 

Copy  Book  III 

Copy  Book  IV 

Copy  Book  V 

Copy  Book  VI 

Copy  Book  VII 

Copy  Book  VIII 

Primer  (old)  

First   Reader    (old) 

Second  Reader  (old) 

Third  Reader  (old) ._ 

Introductory  History  (old)  — 

Writing— Book  I  (old) 

Writing— Book  II  (old) 

Writing— Book  III   (old) 

Writing— Book  IV  (old) 

Writing— Book  V  (old) 

English  Lessons— Book  I  (old) 
Fourth  Reader  (new) 


Number 
of  books 


2.497 

2,388 

1,970 

707 

587 

619 

581 

484  I 

165 

2,8D4 

1,619 

1,9.56 

1,-550 

895 

773 

1.228 

7.54 

1,410 

1,416  ! 

512  I 

576  ! 

7.55  ! 

421 

456 

384 

402  , 

301 

252 

.347 

40 

76 

41 

744 

20 

267  ' 
272 
277 
272 
269 


Totals 31,431 


Cost  of 
manu- 
facture 


?0.102 
.1C6 
.12 

.15 

.15 

.20 

.20 

.27 

.115 

.115 

.1275 

.14 

.1625 

.17 

.22 

.26 

.23 

.39 

.12 

.185 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.102 

.102 

.1275 

.13 

.16 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 


To  school 
book  fund 


.215 


$254  69 

253  14 

236  40 

114  88 

88  05 

92  85 

116  20 

96  80 

44  55 

322  46 

186  18 

249  39 

217  00 

145  45 

131  41 

270  16 

196  04 

324  30 

552  24 

61  44 

106  56 

15  10 

8  42 

9  12 

7  68 

8  04 
6  02 

5  04 

6  94 

4  08 

7  75 

5  24 
96  72 

3  20 

8  01 
8  16 
8  31 
8  16 
8  07 


Royalty 


73  96 


$4,358  21 


$0,048 
.054 
.06 

.0575 
.09 


To  royalty 
fund 


$119  86 

128  94 

118  20 

40  66 

52  83 

55  71 


.025 

.025 

.0525 

.09 

.0675 

.09 

.08 

.15 

.09 

.15 

.06 

.125 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.048 

.048 

.0525 

.06 

.15 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.08 

085 


70  10 

40  48 

102  69 

139  50 

60  40 

69  57 

98  24 

113  10 

126  90 

212  40 

30  72 

72  00 

7  55 

4  21 

4  56 

3  84 

4  02 
3  01 

2  52 

3  47 

1  92 
3  65 

2  14 
44  64 

3  00 
2  67 
2  72 
2  77 
2  72 
2  69 

29  24 

$1,783  64 


15  cents 

16  cents 
18  cents 
—  cents 
24  cents 
24  cents 
20  cents 
20  cents 
27  cents 
14  cents 

14  cents 
18  cents 
23  cents 
23  cents 
26  cents 

30  cents 
41  cents 
32  cents 
54  cents 
18  cents 

31  cents 
3  cents 
3  cents 
3  cents 
3  cents 
3  cents 
3  cents 
3  cents 

3  cents 

15  cents 
15  cents 

18  cents 

19  cents 
31  cents 

4  cents 
4  cents 
4  cents 
4  cents 
4  cents 
8  cents 

30  cents 


Amount 
of  sales 


$374  55 
382  08 
354  60 
155  54 

140  88 
148  56 
116  20 

96  80 

44  55 
392  56 
226  66 
352  08 
356  50 
205  85 
200  98 
368  40 
309  14 
451  20 
764  64 

92  16 
178  56 

22  65 

12  63 

13  68 

11  52 

12  06 
9  03 
7  56 

10  41 

6  00 

11  40 

7  38 

141  36 
6  20 

10  68 

10  88 

11  08 
10  88 
10  76 


103  20 


S,141  85 
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TABLE   No.   24— Continued. 

SUMMARY    OF    TEXTBOOKS. 

Sold   and    Distributed   Free:   1887-1918. 


Period 

Number  of 
books  sold 
Column  (a) 

Number  of 
boohs  dis- 
tributed free 
Column  (b) 

School  book 

fund 
Column  (c) 

Royalty 

fund 
Column  (d) 

Amount 
Column  (e) 

Prior  to  July  1,  li)04 

July  1,  1904,  to  Juno  3<t,  1900 

4,052,327 
S.W74<) 

1 

$1,429,297  52  '       $10,821  75 

310,105  09           87,471  36 

292,748  67         101,880  05 

247,944  36            75  85()  .56 

$1,440,119  27 
395,272  38 
394,628  72 
323,803  92 

July  1,  1906,  to  June  30,  1908 1.072.575 

July  1,  19(18,  to  June  .30,  1910 

1,178,594 
683,079 
683,527 
476,241 
13,526 
35,95T 
32,766 
41,463 
31,431 

July  1,  1U10,  to  June  .SO,  1911 

July  1    1911    to  June  30,  1912 



152,341  82 
159  113  15 

41,922  60 
42,100  08 
55,321  72 
86,140  38 
30,188  87 
26,493  15 
34,891  05 
32,677  05 

194,204  42 
201,213  23 
106,037  84 
2,319  56 
6,716  68 
6,370  06 
7,352  99 
6,141  85 

July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913 

July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914 

July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1915 

July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916 

July  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1917 

July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918 

477,933 
1,379,154 
493,159 
491,970 
902,554 
651,238 

78,352  70 
1,645  48 
4,628  53 
4,331  32 
5,141  63 
4,358  21 

Totals 

9,159,235  ^         4,396,008 

$2,690,008  48 

$625,767  62 

$3,084,240  92 

Columns  (a)  and  (b)  are  self-explanatory. 

Column  (c)  is  the  total  amount  of  money  paid  into  the  .*chooI  hook  fund  as  a  result  of  the 
sale  of  books  listed  in  column  (a). 

Column  (d)  is  the  amount  of  money  paid  to  the  texbook  companies  for  the  use  of  plates 
in  the  manufacture  of  all  state  textbooks.  This  includes  both  books  sold  and  books  distributed 
free. 

Column  (e)  is  the  total  amount  of  money  paid  into  the  state  treasury  as  the  result  of  sales, 
column  (a). 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Tahi.e  No.  LT).  Sliowing-  Teatliois  Einployod  ;  Pupils  Enrolled  in  Normal  Dopart- 
monts  and  in  Training  Department :  Receipts  from  all  Sources 
and  Expenditures  for  all  Purposes  ;  Valuation  of  all  Property  and 
Total  Number  of  Books  in  Libraries ;  Number  of  Graduates.  Boys 
and  Girls,  for  1917  and  1918;  and  Total  Number  of  Graduates, 
Boys  and  (Jirls  bv  Classes  Since  Organization. 
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TABLE   No.  25. 

Statistics  of  State   Normal   Schools,   Showing    Number  of  Teachers   Employed. 

Men  Women 

:  lOlC-17  I  1917-18  I  1916-17  1  1917-18 
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Name  and  location  of  school 


Chico    

Fresno  

Humboldt   

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco  . 

San  Jose 

Santa  Barbara 


Totals. 


81 


8 
12 

7 
20 

6 

8 
15 

8 


81 


13 

15 
7 
92 
18 
34 
41 
22 


242 


231 


22 

21 

25 

30 

13 

15 

111  [ 

88 

25  ! 

25 

42 

45 

53 

67 

32 

24 

323 

315 

Pupils  Enrolled — Normal  Department. 


Name  and  location  of  school 


Chieo 

Fresno  

Hunibolilt   

Los  Angeles  _. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Jose  

Santa  Barbara 

Totals 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1916-17        1917-18 

1916-17    j 

1917-18 

1916-17 

1917-18 

08 

22 

1 
339 

256  ' 

407 

278 

27 

15 

426 

310 

453 

331 

14 

17 

77 

140 

91 

157 

!)1 

b7 

1,58!) 

1,240  1 

1,080 

1,297 

6 

593 

456 

615 

462 

7 

5 

722 

674 

729 

679 

.J4 

33 

940 

727 

1.004 

760 

65 

49 

325 

309 

390 

358 

358 

204 

5,011 

4,118 

5,369 

4,322 

Pupils   Enro 

lied — Training    Department. 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Name  and  location  of  school 

1916-17        1917-18 

1916-17     I   1917-18 

1916-17 

1917-18 

Chico   

Fresno  

Humboldt   

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco  . 

San  Jose  

Santa  Barbara* 


Totals. 


203 

207 
48 
228 
219 
420 
355 


233 
174 

55 
285 
226 
385 
340 


253 

252 

165 

176 

41 

69 

207 

246 

248 

257 

399 

393 

371 

365 

1,684 


1,758 


456 

372 
89 
435 
467 
819 
726 


3,364 


485 
350 
124 
531 
48? 
77i. 
70f 


3,456 


*Use  city  schools. 
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TABLE    No.   25— Continued. 

Statistics   of   State    Normal    Schools,    Showing      Receipts   and    Expenditures   for   Years 
Closing  June  30,  1917  and  1918. 


Name  and  location  of  school 


Balance  on  Received 

hand  from  state 

June  30,  appropria- 

1916  I          tlon 


Keceived 
from 
tuition 


Received 

from  mis-  Total 

cellaneous  receipts 

sources       1 


I9I6-I9I7  I 

Chico  j     $23,778  53 

Fresno 167,100  80 


Humboldt  

Los  Angeles  --_ 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  - 

San  Jose  

Santa  Barbara 


6,285  37 
11,294  23 

7,045  26 
17,588  31 
20,705  46 
15,840  32 


$52,125  00  '  $1,563  03  $77,466  56 

61,335  00          $1,830  00  538  57  230,8j4  42 

35,642  50  390  95  42,318  82 

199,802  45  211,096  68 

66,310  00  :  1,807  53  75,162  79 

69,&50  00                  7  50  21,116  92  108,562  73 

124,450  00  .  507  35  145,662  81 

39,600  00  _— .  4,443  08  59,883  40 


Totals $269,638  28 


9,114  95  $1,837  50        $30,367  43      $950,9.58  21 


I9I7-I9I8 

Chico  

Fresno 

Humboldt  

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego 

San   Francisco   

San  Jose  

Santa  Barbara  


$2,899  65 

2,123  93 

107  51 

4,865  25 

707  49 

10,108  37 

10,606  93 

11,814  25 


$87,455  00 
158,050  00 
282,680  00 
222,186  53 
83,600  00 
84,350  00 
212,7C0  00 
70,150  00 


$1,456  86  $91,811  51 

$826  00                96  43  161,096  36 

164  52  282,952  03 

227,051  78 

2,241  00  86,548  49 

8  50     2,662  52  97,129  39 

223,306  93 

4,838  45  86,802  70 


Totals $43,233  38   $1,201,17153 


$834  50  ,     $11,459  78   $1,250,699  19 


Expenditures   1916-17  and  1917-18. 


Name  and  location  of 
school 


Paid  for 
salary  of 
teachers 


Paid  for 

janitor, 
labor  and 
supplies 


I9I6-I9I7 

Chico    .$38,416  06  $24,248  67 

Fresno  50,062  69  36,234  30 

Humboldt    25,766  62  7,740  27 

Los  Angeles  173,704  50  30,471  30 

San  Diego  39,5C6  17  29,325  54 

San  Francisco 56,782  72  21,195  10 

San  Jose  85,4.51  17  34,.302  84 

Santa  Barbara 34,467  48  12,483  72 

Totals $510,443  41  $196,001  74 

I9I7-I9I8 

Chico    $36,496  79  $23,522  16 

Fresno  58,575  62  12,618  68 

Humboldt    24,278  13  9,727  15 

Los  Angeles  173,441  43  34,573  96 

San   Diego  50,956  99  14,086  80 

San  Francisco .57,0.50  25  24,285  08 

San  Jose 90,073  00  30,839  68 

Santa   Barbara    34,567  &5  9,797  61 


Paid  for 

sites,  build- 
ings and 
furniture 


$4,629  81 

138,919  19 

263  98 


Paid  for 

llbraiT 

books  and 

apparatus 


$1,009  45 
1,369  79 
1,487  20 


Balance  on 
Total         ;      hand  at 
expenditure   ,      close  of 
I         year 


1,090  21 

18,049  56 

4,084  75 

5,633  14 


1,442  71 

2,426  24 

1,409  53 

314  11 


$68,303  99 
226,585  97 

35,267  07 
204,175  80 

71,364  63 

98,453  62 
125,248  29 

52,8^  45 


$9,162  57 
4,218  45 
7,051  75 
6,920  88 
3,798  16 
10,109  11 
20,414  52 
6,984  95 


$172,670  64 


•,459  03   $882,297  82   $68,660  39 


$475  26 

2,034  85 

11,052  86 


$988  60 

1,576  87 

754  78 


13,198  92 

1,521  64 

332  50 

19,855  49 


1,.335  78 

1,318  65 

376  71 

421  79 


Totals $525,440  06 


9,451  12 


3,471  52 


S,773  18 


$61,482  81 
74,836  02 
45,812  92 

208,015  39 
79,578  49 
84,175  62 

121,621  89 
64,642  74 


$30,328  70 

86,290  34 
237,139  11 

19,036  39 
6,970  CO 

12,953  77 
101,685  04 

22,159  96 


$740,135  88 


$516,563  31 
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TABLE    No.    25 — Continued. 

Statistics  of  State  Normal  Schools,  Showing  Valuation  of  Property  for  Years  Closing 

June  30,   1917  and  1918. 


Name  and  location 
of  school 


I9I6-I9I7 

Chico  - 

Fresno    

Humboldt  

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  --. 

San  Jose  -— 

Santa  Barbara  . 

Totals 

(917-1918 

Chico  

Fresno    

Humboldt    

Ix)s  Angeles' 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  -— 

San  Jose  

Santa  Barbara  .. 

Totals 


Area  of     Valuation 
Grounds  of 

(acres)  i    grounds 


11 

25 
51 
25+ 
16.5 
1.73 
18.3 
14 


11 

26 
51 
25+ 
16.5 
1.73 
18.3 
14 


$75,000 

37,Of;0 

5,100 

110,C00 

100,000 

120,000 

50,000 

27,500 


Valuation 

of 
buildings 


$233,000 
370,000 
14,730 
580,776 
210,160 
120,000 
450,000 
120,500 


Valuation 

of 
furniture 


$14,960 
15,335 

5,755 
85,902 
24,000 
25,500 
48,000 
32,000 


Valuation  IValuatioti 
of  library  '     of  ap- 
books         paratus 


Valuation  i  Total 

of  sup-  valuation 

plies  on  of  all 

hand  property 


162.53      $524,600     $2,099,166      $251,452 


$67,000 
37,000 
14,700 
110,000 
100,000 
110,000 
50,000 
28,200 


$210,571 
38O;C0O 
14,775 
581,076 
210,160 
130,0(;;0 
450,000 
130,500 


$15,000 
15,000 
6,467 
84,617 
24,400 
26,440 
48,000 
33,000 


$18,928 

6,000 

2,650 

31,538 

15,012 

11,500 

27,963 

3,500 


$10,340 

11,085 

96 

15,293 

6,395 

3,000 

10,000 

4,000 


$4,370 
500 
350 

2,790 
300 

7,563 
100 
500 


$117,091        $60,211        $16,473 


$16,319 

7,000 

3,650 

34,525 

15,802 

12,192 

27,0UO 

4,000 


$9,076 

11,000 
108 

18,012 
6,395 
2,247 

10,000 
4,500 


$3,877 
500 
200 
2,495 
200 
516 
100 
500 


$356,598 
439,920 
28,683 
826,299 
355,867 
287,563 
586,063 
188,000 


$3211,843 
450,500 
39,900 
830,725 
356,557 
280,955 
585,100 
200,700 


162.53  :  $516,900  ,  $2,107,082   $252,084 


$120,488   $61,338  ;   $8,388  I  $3,066,280 


Statistics  of  Normal   Schools,  Showing   Number  of  Books  in   Libraries  for  Years  Clos- 
ing June  30,  1917  and  1918. 


Name  and  location  of  school 


^  W3  S" 


I9I6-I9I7 

Chico   21,272  1,534  169  1,943  21,032 

Fresno  2,875  3,276  135   6,286 

Humboldt  2,057  1,418  107  7  3,575 

Los  Angeles  24,6.54  818  5  114  25,363 

San  Diego  1  15,603  1,944  87  610  17,024 

San  Francisco !  17,414  3,721  32  2,214  18,953 

San  Jose  |  18,000  803  25  186  '  18,642 

Santa  Barbara 3,671  292  198  7  4,154 


Totals i   105,546       13,806 


758 


I9I7-I9I8 


Chico  

Fresno 

Humboldt  

I>os  Angeles  _— 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  - 

San  Jose  

Santa  Barbara 


21,032 

6,286 

3,575 

25,363 

17,024 

18,953 

17,323 

3,703 


1,418 

1,714 

812 

2,231 

1,487 

3,474 

366 

184 


5,081      115,029 


150 

437 

66 

17 

63 

162 

4 

11 

222 

115 

34 

54 

5 

22,163 
8,000 
4,436 
27,495 
18,507 
22,216 
17,770 
3,936 


Totals -.,   113,259       11,686 


881      124,523 
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TABLE  No.  25 — Concluded. 

Statistics  of  State  Normal  Schools,  Showing  the  Number  of  Graduates  From  Each 
School  for  the  Years  Closing  June  30,  1917,  and  June  30,  1918,  and  the  Total 
Since  Organization. 


Chico — 
Boys 
Girls 


Totals. 


Presno- 
Boys 
Girls 


Totals- 


Huiiiboldt= 

Boys  

Girls   


Totals. 


Los  Angeles- 
Boys  

Girls   


Totals. 


San  Diego^ 
Boys  

Girls   


Totals- 


San  Francisco- 
Boys  

Girls   


Totals- 


San  Jose 
Boys  - 
Girls   . 


Totals. 


Santa  Barbara- 
Boys  

Girls    


Totals. 


Totals- 
Boys 
Girls 


Grand  totals 


Number  of  graduates 


25 
144 


120 


Grand 
total 
since 
organiza- 
tion 


114 


4  j 
131 


135 


245 
1,515 


1,760 


35 
650 


685 


6 

7 

19 

39 

47 ; 

139 

45 

54  1 

158 

26 

45 

354 

584 

725 

6,175 

20,859 


CALIFORNIA  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL. 

Table  No.  2G.     Sliowius  Number  of  Teachors  Employed,  Pupils  Eurolled,    l\(>ccip(s 
aud  Vahialiou  of  School  I'roperly. 
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TABLE   No.  26. 
Statistics    of   California    Polytechnic   School,    at   San    Luis    Obispo,   for    1917   and    1918. 

By  K.  W.  Ryder,  Director. 


Number  of  teachers  employed: 

Men 

Women  


Totals 


Students  enrolled,  1916-1917: 

First  year Men 

Second  year Men 

Third  year Men 

Fourth  year Men 

Specials  Men 


32:  -women 24 

31:  women ii 

22:  women 4 

16;  women 8 

-— ;  women-- 8 


Totals Men- 
Graduates    Men- 


101:  women 55 

24;  women. n 


Students  enrolled,  1917-1918: 

First  year Men 22;  women 14 

Second  year  Men- 21;  women 15 

Third  year Men 11;  women—.  4 

Fourth  year  Men 13;  women 4 

Specials  Men 189;  women 47 


Totals Men- 
Graduates    .. Men- 


256;  women 84 

12;  women- 4 
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CALIFORNIA    STATE   BOARD    OF   EDUCATION. 
Financial    Statement,    1917-1918. 


1917 

1918 

Salaries- 
Appropriation  

$37,500  00 

$42,500  00 

Balance 

Administration 

Faculty    

Employees 

Balance 


Grounds- 
Appropriation 

Balance 

Expended  

Balance 


Library — 
Appropriation 

Balance 

Expended  

Balance 


Printing- 
Appropriation 

Balance 

Expended 

Balance 


Support- 
Appropriation 

Balance 

Expended  

Balance 


Contingent  fund — 

Balance 

Receipts : 

Dining  hall  and  dormitory 

Creamery,  dairy,  animal  industry  and  farm. 

Expended 

Balance    


Emergency  appropriation,  Chapter  393,  1915 — 

Appropriation 

Expended  

Balance 


Additional  support,  Chapter  236,  1917- 

Appropriation 

I'xpended 

Balance 


Special  appropriations- 
Equipment,  Chapter  291,  1915  (repairs  and  improvements) t- 

Expenditure  

Balance 

Furniture,  Chapter  512,  1911: 

Balance 

Expenditure  


Valuation  of  Property. 
Area  of  grounds,  acres 

(Also  have  600  acres  on  which  only  control  water  rights.') 
Value  of  grounds,   shrubs,   orchards,   roads,   water,   sewer   and  heating 
systems 


12  14 
5,137  79 
30,967  11  ; 
1,407  12 
12  t 

8,101  42 

26,550  58 

7,817  65 

30  35 

3,500  00 
37  06 
3,529  75  ' 
7  31 

3,500  00 

3,163  56 
336  44 

850  00 


1,000  00 


1,116  98 
1  95 

924  61 
75  39 

750  00 
71 

750  00 
71 

1,000  00 

596  05 
403  95 

15,000  00 
569  69 

18,750  00 

15,544  76 
24  93 

17,392  30 
1,357  70 

56  04 

1,478  53 

12,923  32 

13,347  72 

11,500  83 
1,478  53 

10,603  65 
*4,222  60 

2,000  00 

1,991  39 

8  61 

6,000  00 

5,961  74 



38  26 

253  92 
168  43 
85  49 

85  49 

1  95 

83  54 

0 

0 

0 
0 

?311  04 


136,414  00 


Value  of  buildings ;     176,600  00 


Value  of  furniture - 

Value  of  apparatus 

Value  of  stock  and  tools. 
Value  of  library 


8,786  93 
49,859  95 
14,881  36 

4,714  50 


$92S  24 


192,414  00 

176,600  00 

8,786  93 

50,674  95 

15,382  29 

5,025  00 


Totals- 


1,256  74      $448,883  17 


*Approximate,  as  sixty-ninth  fiscal  year's  business  not  yet  closed. 

tChapter  291,  1915,  expended  by  the  Department  of  Engineering— above  figures  approximate. 
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Recapitulation 

Total  receipts  

Total  expenditures  

Unexpended  balance -.- 

Total  value  of  property. 

Total  hooks  in  library 


$79,467  89       $81,576  25 
77,907  47         75,769  88 


$1,560  42  I       $5,806  37 

$391,256  74  '   $448,883  17 

3,143  3,350 


INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE 

BLIND. 

Talu.e  \().   liT.     Eiirollinont.   Xumhcr  of  Teachers,   Keceipls  and   Kxpcndilures  mid 

Valuation  of  Property. 
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TABLE   No.  27. 

Showing  Statistics  California   Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

By  L.   K.   Mii.i.inAN,    I'liiicipal. 

The  eurollment  of  pupils  for  the  two  j'ear.s  ending  June  30,  1918,  has 
been  as  follows: 


Deaf  boys 
Deaf  girls  - 


Blind  boys 
Blind  girls 


Total  enrollment,  both  elasses. 


1916-17  1917.18 


119 

107 

70 

68 

189 

175 

48 

51 

50 

48 

98 

9i) 

287 


274 


The  number  of  teachers, 

including  manual  craft 

instructors,  has  been : 

1916- 

17 

1917-18 

Deaf  department- 
Teachers,  men      .  -_  --       -----         

13 
13 

5 
9 

26 

14 

40 

13 

Teachers,  women - -      -    -.  -      --  .-              

13 

Blind  department- 
Teachers,  men  -.-__-                             -------       

20 

5 

Teachers,  women - - - 

9 

Total    both  departments 

14 

40 
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CALIFORNIA    STATE    BOARD    OF   EDUCATION. 
Financial  Statement. 


1916-17 

1917-18 

Total 

Receipts- 
Salaries  and  wages,  balance  July  1,  1916 

Salaries  and  wages,  appropriation--    _.  - 

$70,890  85 

$75,000  00 

$145,890  85 

Support,  balance  July  1,  1916 

Support,  appropriation  -    . 

$40,981  26 

$37,.5O0  00 

78,481  2fl 

Total .    . 

$224,372  11 

Disbursements- 
Salaries  and  wages  -      

$70,850  04 

40  81 

S8,715  18 

2,266  08 

$74,110  32 
36,717  27 

Lapsed  July  1,  1917 

Support .        ..    - 

Lapsed  July  1,  1917  -..    -. 

222,699  70 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1918 .    ,      . 

$1,672  41 

Contingent  fund- 
Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1916-— 

$1,449  12 
7,323  64 
7,345  77 

$7,942  08 
5,722  39 

Receipts    -        .  - 

$10,714  84 
13,068  16 

Disbursements      .  .    

Total  ...    .  .      .. 

$3,646  08 

Valuation  of   Property. 

$650,000  CO 

.554,976  80 

27,000  00 

90,918  38 

■ 

$650,000  00 
542,722  81 
28,033  63 
80,288  55 

Buildings   

Water .    

Equipment 

Totals 

$1,322,895  18 

$1,301,044  99 

Gifts  and   Bequests. 


Loans 
Cash  . 


$65,300  00 
4,426  23 


$65,300  00 
4,426  23 


Totals $1,392,621  41     $1,370,771  22 


Recapitulation. 

1.  Number  of  teachers  employed 

2.  Number  of  students  enrolled 


40 

287 


40 
274 


3.  Receipts   $120,644  87        $120,442  08 

4.  Expenditures 116,910  99         116,549  98 

5.  Total  valuation  1,392,621  41      1,370,771  22 


6.  Number  of  Braille  books 

7.  Number  of  ink  books 

8.  Number  of  graduates 


1,500 

4,800 

25 


2,000 

5,300 

12 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

'I'.uu.K  No.  1*8.  Showing  Professors  Kmploypd,  Sliuleuts  Enrolled  ))y  Colleges  and  in 
Summer  Sessions,  Receipts  and  Expenditures,  and  Valuation  of 
Propertj-. 
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TABLE   No.  28. 

Statistics   of   University   of   Cnlifornia.    Showing    Number   of   Professors,    Teachers   and 

Students,   1916-17,   1917-18. 

By  James  Sutton,  Recorder  ol"  the   Faeultie.';. 

Number  of  professors,  lecturers  aud  instructors  in  the  University  of 
California : 


I9I6-I9I7 

Men _ 407 

Women  22 

Total 429 


I9I7-I9I8 

Men 430 

Women gi 

Total 4fj7 


Enrollment    of   Students. 


Number  of  students  enrolled  in  the — 


College  of  Letters  and  Science: 

Men ' 

Women 


Totals 

Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Chemistry: 

Men 

Women  


Totals 

College  of  Commerce: 

Men 

Women  


Totals 

College  of  Agriculture: 

Men 

Women  


Totals 

School  of  Jurisprudence: 

Men 

Women  


Totals 

Medical  School: 
In  Berkeley- 
Men  

Women  


1916-17 


Totals 

In  San  Francisco- 
Men  

Women  


Totals 

In  Los  Angeles- 
Men  

Women  


Totals 

School  of  Architecture: 

Men 

Women  


K  <^ 

0.C! 

d 

c 

^fe- 

S 

£3  » 

aix) 

1 

1   c^ 

et> 

B 

Q. 

1 

!  ^ 

316 
525 


841 


50 


91 


33 


35 


1,477    

2,358   


3,835 


753 
6 


759 


27 


4,676 


390 


532    

14 


546    

83    I 


397 


608 


180 


73 


53 


48 


234 
509 


743 


28 


47 


Totals 


8 


1,080 
2,590 


3,670 


596 
6 


602 


273 

87 


333 
25 


358 

1 


49 


39 


4,413 


630 


371 


383 


119 


304 


CALIFORNIA    STATE    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION. 
Enrollment  of  Students — Continued. 


1016 

17 

1917- 

18 

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  the — 

it 

§'5' 

Undergraduate 
students 

p 

Total 

Eg" 

1   c 

Si 

o 

College  of  Dentistry: 

Men                        _-    -          —  -- 

1 

170 
5 

175 
92 
99 

7 

152 

7 

Women  --                  -          _-___ 

Totals.-       -  -       



175 

89 
3 

7  ^ 

159 

82 
5 

ir.fi 

College  of  Pharmacy: 

Totals ...  - 

92 

5 
1 

32 
3 

87 

87 

Hastings  College  of  the  Law: 

Men    

Women  

21 
4 

70 
4 

Totals 

25 

74 

6 

35 

41 

7,218  ■ 

6.391 

i 

Summer  Sessions. 


Men 

Women 


Totals 

Total  number  of  students,  deducting  duplicates* 


1,190 
2,785 


3,111 


3,975 
10,323 


3,979 
9,573 


♦Summer  session  students  also  registered  in  the  fall  session  next  ensuing  and  graduates  who 
received  their  degrees  as  undergradutes,  in  December. 


Graduated   During  the  Year. 


Men 

Women 


Totals- 


1916-17       1917-18 


612 

359 


971 


433 
509 


Total  number  of  degrees  conferred  since  establishment  of  the  university,  16,219. 


Summary  of  Additional   Enrollment. 
(See  note.) 


Students 

1916-n 

1917-18 

483 

449 

29,622 

34,416 

3,329 

6,901 

5,745 

2,456 

314 

218 

356 

507 

Lick-Wilmerding  Trade  School 

Agricultural  Extension  (correspondence  courses). 

University  Extension  

Correspondence  courses 

Farm  School,  Davis 

California  School  of  Fine  Arts 


Totals- 


39,549         44,947 


Note. — Instruction  in  the  departments  herein  referred  to  does  not,  generally  speaking,  lead  to 
University  degrees. 
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UNIVERSITY    OF    CALIFORNIA,    FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 

Summary  of   Income,   Year   Ending  June  30,  1917. 

By  Robert  G.  Sproul,  Acting  Controller. 

FToni  investments  fim,:m  69 

United   States   110,235  33 

State  of   California 3,106,673  2S 

lf;3, 477,303  30 

Student    fees    $240,228  7C 

Dental   department       29,507  20 

Medical  department  22,312  72 

Clinics  of  hospital  and  infirniary 80,707  17 

372,756  lo 

Sale  of  agrieiiltural  and  other  produce 204,719  41 

Miscellaneops  receipts  3it,!)ri3  -12 

Gifts  for  current  use $78,841  27 

Gifts  for  addition  to  funds 123,8<)5  61 

Buildings  and  improvements 31,675  39 

234,322  30 

Expenditures,   July   1,    1916,   to   June  30,   1917.  $4,320,054  ."S 

Administration   and   op  ration $119,812  16 

Buildings   and  improvements 1,869,331  01 

i:ducatii)n   and   research 1,998,496  57 

Research  and  other  e.xpenses  in  connection  with  the  War  Department 9,622  47 

Disbursement?,  from  class  funds,  scholarships,  fellowships  and  prizes 48,237  57 

Departmental  sales  expenditures 215,759  60 

Interest  paid  to  endowments  income 5,555  41 

Assets.  $4,566,815  09 

R  al  estate  in  Berkeley $1,545,822  4 i 

Buildings  and  improvements  in  Berkeley 5,375,686  04 

Real  estate  and  improvements  not  in  Berkeley 3,981,355  10 

$10,902,8f)3  58 

Equipment  2,772,905  31 

Investments,  bonds,  stocks,  notes 4,932,116  97 

Casli,  amounts  receivable,  etc 952,838  17 

Summary  of   Income,  Year   Ending  June  30.  1918.*  $19,560,724  O.'i 

From  investments  $285,304  15 

United   States    119,433  21 

Stat'    of    California 2,225,619  02 

$2,630,356  .■^8 

Student  fees  $200,864  30 

Dental  department  27,644  13 

Medical  departm  nt  25,16.")  71 

Clinics  of  hospital  and  infirmary 154,982  77 

I0S,G."6  9i 

Sale  of  agriciiiturcl  and  other  produce 218,265  VC, 

Miscellaneous  receipts  32,612  20 

Gifts   for  current  use $86,827  64 

(iifts  for  addition  to  funds 120,625  77 

(xifts  for  buildings  and  improvements 35,000  00 

Income  for  war  work  (all  source?) 248,710  45 

— 491,16c?  90 

Expenditures,  July  1,   1917,  to  June  30,   1918.*  $3,781,085  35 

Adnn'uistration  and  operation $466,310  39 

Buildings  and  improvements 550,991  94 

Kducation  and  research 2,213,606  21 

Res  arch  and  other  expenses  in  connection  with  war  work 322,416  83 

Disbursements  from  class  fimds,  scholarships,  fellowships  and  prizes 4C,974  04 

Departmental  sales  expenditures 280,700  99 

Interest  paid  to  endowments  income 10,395  00 

Assets.  $3,885,425  40 

Real   estate   in    Berkeley $1,.548,297  44 

Buildings    and    improvements    in    Berkeley 5,709,234  82 

Real  estate  ami  iiiiproveiuents  not   in  Berkeley 4,140,484  91 

$11,404,017   17 

Kguipment    $2,948,039  40 

Investments,  bonds,  stocks,  notes 5,347,787  74 

Cash,   amounts   receivable,   etc 1,037,420  31 

9,333,247  15 

$20,737,204  32 

♦Estimated,  as  books  arc  not  audited  yet.     Report  very  correct. 
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TABLE   No.  29. 

Statistical  Summary  of  1916-17  and   1917-18. 

(Kindergarten.   Elementary.   High   and   Noimal   School.'^,   Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind,  California  Polytechnic  School  and  the  Uniyersity  of  California.) 

(1)   Kindergarten  Schools.  inir>-ini7  I9i7-i9i8 

Xiimbcr  of  counties  maintaining 30  34 

Number  of  teachers  employed  (women) 599  g72 

Grade  of  certificates  held  by  teachers- 
Kindergarten,  primary  571  621 

Kindergarten  (special) 28  51 

Totals 599  672 

.Vverage  salary  paid  teachers — 

Supervisors  (3  in  state) $1,241  67 

Principals  (2-2.")  in  state) 933  29 

Regular  teachers  (.?71  in  state) 799  33 

Supervisors  (6  in  state) $1,439  ()6 

Principal.'!  (2S0  in  state) 905  69 

Regular  teachers  (386  in  state) 789  30 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled — 

Boys  11,.WI9  n,'l51 

Girls   12,051  14,099 

Totals 2.3,.560  27,350 

.\vcrage  daily  attendance 12,828  14,311 

Average  number  of  days  school  was  open  for  year 175  173 

Number  of  school  visits  made  by — 

County  superintendents .5.50  6ii0 

School  trusters  630  596 

Number  of  books  in  libraries 3,284  3,846 

Receipts  from—  Financial  Statement. 

Balance  on  hand $149,946  15  $104,402  36 

Taxes  for  maintenance - 733,949  57  795,298  28 

Special  tax  for  buildings 3,963  19 

Donations,  etc.  1,056  83  2,526  55 

Totals $888,915  71  $902,227  19 

Expenditures  for— 

Salaries  of  teachers $.^,374  76  $567,791  19 

Current  expense — 186,853  33  187,522  21 

Sites,  buildings,  and  furniture 27,405  83  26,657  58 

Library  books  142  52  515  05 

Apparatus  3,069  42  1,412  60 

Totals $7S4,845  86  $783,898  63 

Balance  unexpended $104,069  85  $118,328  56 

Average  tax  rate  for — 

Maintenance  $0.0706  $0.0703 

Buildings   .W5    .- 

Average  cost  per  pupil  enrolled  per  year  (salaries  and  supplies) $33  18  $27  68 

Average  cost  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  for  all  expenses 

excepting   buildings   59  04  52  91 

Number  of  schoolhouses  built  of — 

Concrete  2  3 

Brick 6  7 

Wood  49  57 

Totals 57  67 

Note. — Many   of   the  kindergarten   schools    are  held   in   the  elementary  buildings.     Hence   a 
variation  in  the  report  on  bm'ldings  and  valuation  of  property. 

Valuation  of  property- 
Sites,  l)uil<lings,  and  furniture* $ir)5,77<i  00  $1.56,571  00 

Library  books 4,402  00  4,196  00 

Apparatus   10,497  00  4.3,790  00 

lotals, $170,669  00  $204,557  00 

•Furniture  and  equipment  are  reported  in  apparatus. 
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(2)     Elementary    (Primary    and    Grammar,    Including    Evening    and    Day    and    Deaf) 

Schools. 

Number  of  school  districts—  1916-1917  1917-1918 

Active  at  beginning  of  year 3,481  3,495 

Xewly  organized 52  31 

Suspended,  re-established 28  14 

Lapsed , 14  5 

Suspended  during  year 27  38 

Combined 8  24 

Total  active  at  close  of  year 3,512  3,473 

Xumber  of  union  school  districts 28  33 

Number  districts  that  are  joint 64  q6 

Number  of  districts  maintaining  school- 
Less  than  120  days 12  35 

Between  120  and  160  days .884  1,289 

Between  160  and  200  days 2,434  2,093 

Over  200  days 145  36 

Number  of  teachers,  estimated  on  average  daily  attendance  (for  appor- 
tionment of  money) 12,209  12,303 

Number  of  teachers  employed— 

Men ..  1,215  1,112 

Women   12,516  13,137 

Totals 13,731  14,249 

Grade  of  certificate  held  by  teachers  in  elemtntary  schools- 
High  school  531  544 

Elementary  12,398  12,867 

Primary   66  70 

Special  736  768 

Totals 13,731  14,249 

Enrollment  of  pupils:* 
Pirst  year — 

Boys 46,443  47,720 

Girls    39,745  41,811 

Second  year- 
Boys  . 30,214  30,250 

Girls    26,819  26,934 

Third  year- 
Boys   29,090  29,968 

Girls    27,080  27,965 

Fourth  year- 
Boys  28,250  28,799 

Girls 26,206  27,203 

Fifth  year- 
Boys  26,142  27,281 

Girls    23,934  25,211 

Sixth  year — 

Boys  24,946  24.596 

Girls   22,076  23,309 

Seventh  year — 

Boys  19,778  22,576 

Girls 19,612  21,330 

Eighth  year- 
Boys  18,948  20.816 

Girls    19,098  22,461 

Total  boys  223,811  232,006 

Total  girls 204,570  216,224 

Grand  total „  428,381  448,230 

*In  some  counties  books  are  takv'n  over  by  eour.ty  library  and  not  reported. 
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Numbir  of  pupils  cnrollerl  in  postgradujitc  grammar  schools: 

First  year—                                                                                                loic-inir  ini7-ini8 

Boys  - 136  87 

Girls   224  125 

Second  year- 
Boys  35  15 

Girls    — - 69  38 

Total  boys  171  102 

Total  girls 293  153 

Grand  total 464  255 

Number  of  graduates  from  grammar  schools — 

Boys  13,715  13,896 

Girls   15,324  15,555 

Totals 29,039  29,251 

Number  of  graduates  from  postgraduate  schools — 

Boys  17  6 

Girls    35  16 

Totals 52  22 

Average  daily  attendance 348,304  350,568 

Average  number  of  days  school  was  actually  open 166  164 

Number  of  visits  made  by — 

County  superintendents 20,565  19,296 

School  trustees  and  members  of  boards  of  education 19,570  19,365 

Number  of  books  in  school  libraries 2,763,909  3,028,054 

Number   of   books   in   county   teachers'   libraries   in   office  of   county 

superintendent  --. - 77,610  76,808 

Receipts  from—  Financial  Statement. 

Balance  on  hand $4,858,669  28  $3,592,181  15 

State  apportionment •5,776,957  30  •5,913,116  02 

County  apportionment  --. 7,279,062  74  7,035,578  75 

Special  tax  for  maintenance 4,840,882  07  4,904,191  13 

Special  tax  for  buildings t  825,235  38 

Sale  of  bonds  for  buildings -.     1,677,215  30  693,630  86 

Miscellaneous  sources  --        593,669  75  1,062,757  85 

Total  resources  for  year $25,026,456  44  $24,026,691  14 

Expenditures  for— 

Salaries  of  teachers $13,469,080  23  $13,484,445  77 

Salaries  of  janitors,  gardeners,  etc -  1,388,001  85 

HeKulitr  supplies,  fuel,  paper,  pens,  etc 14,089,053  20  2,303,997  57 

Sites,  buildings,  repairs,  furniture 3,487,293  23  3,178,259  19 

Library  books 174,186  39  190,664  90 

Apparatus  and  equipment -          39,3r>6  67  67,441  CO 

Transportation  of  pupils 52,328  78 

Total  expenditures  for  all  purposes $21,258,969  72  $20,665,139  06 

Balance  on  hand  at  close  of  year $3,767,486  72  $3,361,552  08 

Average  tax  for  county  school  purposes .—             $0.2875  $0,295 

Average  special  tax  rate  for — 

Maintenance  .1805  .205 

Buildings    —                 -3896  .206 

Valuation  of  property- 
Sites  and  buildings $59,609,171  00  $55,350,169  00 

School  libraries 1,435,810  00  1,090,964  00 

Furniture,  apparatus,  and  equipment "    §789,796  00  3,742,686  00 

Total  valuation $61,434,777  00  $60,183,819  00 

Total  amount  of  outstanding  bonds $25,986,948  00  $24,788,796  00 


*As  apportioned  to  districts  by  superintendent, 
tincluded  in  maintenance. 

JIncludes  janitor,  etc.,  and  transportation  of  pupils. 
SFurniture  and  equipment  included  in  buildings  for  1917. 
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1016-inir  in]--i9i8 

Average  rate  of  interest  paid  on  bonds  issued $0.0656  $0.0.56 

Cost  per  pupil  enrolled  per   annum  for  education,  excluding  cost  of 
new  buildings $41  44  $39  0.5 

Cost  per  pupil  on  average  daily  attendance  for  all  cost  of  high  schools  51  02  49  88 

Average  rate  per  pupil  apportioned  on  average  daily  attendance  by 

counties,  which  includes  state  and  county  money  after  giving  the  $550 

per  teacher  16  97  18  78 

Average  annual  salary  paid  teachers: 

191G-1017  1017-1918 

District  superintendents—  Number      Amount  Number      Amount 

Men 182       $2,041  89  190       $2,035  80 

Women 164         1,960  70  175         1,943  79 

Principals — 

Men 455  1,192  12  439  1,236  40 

Women 172  976  84  900  970  98 

Keguhir  teachers — 

Men 3.54  855  00  239  905  00 

Women 11,002  887  63  11,441  895  90 

Special: 
Suiiervisors  of  subjects — 

Men 47         1,7.37  27  ,54         1,073  61 

Women . 127         1,,399  88  116         1,625  88 

Teachers  of  subjects- 
Men 175  1,098  84  189  1,105  16 

Women 453  988  87  506  987  28 

Number  of  schoolhouses  built  of—                                                                   191G-I9ir  1917-191S 

Steel,  concrete,  or  stone -- 16 

Stone 20  24 

Concrete  190  233 

Brick -                    397  403 

Wood   4,345  4,369 

Totals 4,952  5,045 

(3)    High   Schools. 
Number  and  kind  of  school — 

County -' 7  6 

City 69  74 

District    47  45 

Union  168  168 

Joint  union 18  18 

Totals 309  311 

Numl)cr,  sex,  iind  position  of  teachers: 

Regular- 
Men  1,224  1,173 

Women   1,841  2,028 

Special- 
Men  611  689 

Women   778  914 

Teachers  in  junior  colleges  exclusively: 
Regular- 
Men   2 

Women    5 

Special- 
Men  

Women   : 

Total  men  1,835  1,864 

Total  women  2,619  2,947 

Grand  total 4,454  4,811 
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Xmiibcr  ;in<l  frrjidc  of  certificate  liold  liy  teachers:  lOlG-iniz  Ini7-i3i8 

IvCfniliir  high  school o.Oi).')  3,209 

Special  high  school I'^'tO  1*6(12 

Totals 4,454  4_8ii 

Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  by  year  and  by  sex: 
In  regular  high  schools- 
First  year — 

Boys  29,4(H)  20,444 

Girls   32,r,99  31,8(K) 

Second  year- 
Boys  ](i,704  10,14:3 

Oirls    . 11,58!)  14.440 

Third  year — 

Boys  0,305  6,889 

Girls    8,1C4  9,404 

Fourth  year- 
Boys  6,024  5,320 

Girls   7,890  7,943 

Total  boys  52,502  49,396 

Total  girls 60,182  63,587 

Grand  total  . 112,684  112,983 

In  special  day  and  evening  classes* — 
First  year- 
Boys  3,948 

Girls   7,545 

Second  year- 
Boys   152 

Girls    150 

Third  year- 
Boys  57 

Girls   67 

Fourth  year—  ^ 

Boys  34 

Girls   260 

Total  boys  4,191 

Total  girls ..  8,022 

Grand  total  12,213 

In  junior  college- 
First  year- 
Boys  -. '451 

Girls   871 

Second  year- 
Boys  .- 67 

Girls   172 

Total  boys 518 

Total  girls 1,043 

Grand  total 1,561 

*First  year  law  in  effect. 
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Total  enrollment  in  all  high  schools  and  classes: 

Pirst  year—  1916-1917  1917-1018 

Boys  29,409  30,845 

Girls 32,599  40,216 

Second  year- 
Boys  -- 10,704  10,962 

Girls   11,589  14,'762 

Third  year- 
Boys  6,365  6,946 

Girls    -' 8,104  9,471 

Fourth  year- 
Boys  6,024  5,354 

Girls   7,890  8,203 

Total  boys 52,502  54,107 

Total  girls - 60,182  72,152 

Grand  total 112,684  126,759 

Total  enrollment  in  postgraduate  high  schools: 
First  year- 
Boys  577  32 

Girls    791  108 

Second  year- 
Boys  107  4 

Girls   i 139  12 

Total  boys 684  36 

Total  girls 930  120 

Grand  total *1,614  *156 

Average  daily  attendance  in  high  school 62,865  64,671 

Average  daily  attendance  post  graduate  high  school 859  87 

Total  average  daily  attendance 63,724  64,758 

Average  number  of  days  school  was  actually  open ,—  189  178 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 460,751  521,496 

Financial  Statement. 
Receipts  from— 

Balance  on  hand- $3,319,558  47  $2,780,993  32 

State  apportionment 884,171  87  944,020  13 

County  apportionment 3,918,598  68  3,911,872  16 

Special  taxes  for  maintenance 4,243,546  37  4,933,577  32 

Special  taxes  for  buildings 61,747  22  60,657  94 

Sale  of  bonds  for  buildings 1,135,713  14  543,796  85 

Miscellaneous  sources  428,286  06  672,696  72 

Total  receipts $13,991,621  81  $13,847,614  44 

Expenditures  for — 

Salaries  of  teachers $6,560,743  82  $6,796,729  16 

Salaries  of  janitors,  gardeners,  etc 748,136  64  784,871  34 

Regular  supplies,  fuel,  paper,  pens,  etc 1,345,303  96  1,183,509  70 

Sites,  buildings,  repairs,  furnittu-e 2,230,442  08  2,053,903  69 

Library  books 202,557  57  89,577  07 

Apparatus  and  equipment 191,598  52 

Laboratory  supplies 119,731  63  111,680  55 

Transportation  of  pupils 220,458  32 

Total  expenditures  $11,206,915  70  $11,432,328  35 

Balance  on  hand  at  close  of  year $2,784,706  11  $2,415,286  09 

Average  cost  per  pupil  enrolled  for  all  cost  of  high  schools,  excepting 

that  for  buildings - —  $78  54  $73  82 

Average  cost  per  pupil  on  average  daily  attendance  for  all  cost  of  high 

schools 140  85  144  82 

*Most  post  graduate  pupils  have  attended  junior  college. 
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Average  tax  rati'  for                                                                                              1016-1017  1017-10I8 

County,  for  maintenance $(1.144  $0,144 

District  tax  for  maintenance .2281  .209 

District  tax  for  buildings .1203  !l68 

Rate  of  interest  paid  on  bonds  issued .0523  .0504 

Total  outstanding  bonds $12,710,000  00   $14,346,010  00 

Valuation  of  all  property- 
Sites  and  buildings $26,468,807  00   $25,977,833  00 

Laboratories,  furniture  and  equipment 824,172  00  3,131,213  00 

Library  books J 804,364  00  '5941397  00 

Total  valuation  .- $28,097,343  00   $29,7o3  443  00 

Average  salary  paid  teachers:  191G-1017  1917-1918 

Principals —  Number      Amount  Number      Amount 

Men  — 285       $2,084  21                2*5  $2,30G  63 

Women 10          1,812  50                  11  2,019  66 

Regular  teachers- 
Men  950          1,538  90                886  1,450  64 

Women 1,834          1,380  01             1,996  1,336  95 

Special  teachers- 
Men  600         1,270  16               701  1,249  74 

Women 775         1,252  09               932  1,190  01 

1916-1917  1917-1918 

Number  of  schoolhouses  built  of  steel,  concrete  or  stone 27 

Stone 31  9 

Concrete 101  104 

Brick _ 172  17o 

Wood  131  153 

Totals — 435  403 

(4)   IVIIscellaneous  School  Statistics. 
*Number  of  schoolhouses   built  of — 

Steel  and  concrete,  or  stone 43 

Stone 51  33 

Concrete 293  340 

Brick 575  580 

Wood 4,525  4,579 

Totals 5,444  5,575 

Number  of  teachers  attending  institute  from— 

High  schools 4,2ffi2  4,680 

Elementary  schools 13,409  13,941 

Kindergartens 581  661 

Totals 18,252  19,282 

Cost  of  teachers'  institutes- 
Paid  instructors $15,691  61  $15,997  72 

Paid  for  expenses 3,785  61  5,187  23 

Totals $19,477  22  $21,184  95 

Cost  of  trustees'  meetings- 
Paid  lecturers $824  55  $1,012  93 

Paid  for  expenses 1,694  38  1,797  76 

Totals - $2,518  93  $2,810  69 


Note. — The  law  intends  that  the  expense  ol  lecturers  and  hall  rent  should  be  paid  from  the 
unapportioned  county  school  fund;  that  the  expenses  of  representatives  from  the  boards  of 
school  trustees  and  boards  of  education,  should  be  paid  from  the  current  expense  fund  of  the 
school  district.  But  in  some  instances,  the  county  superintendents  seem  to  have  paid  the  expenses 
of  representatives  from  the  unapportioned  county  funds.  This  makes  the  item  of  expenses  shown 
here  larger  than  it  should  be. 

•IneludPs  kindergarten,  elementary  and  high. 
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Kumber  of  certificates  issuer!  by  county  boards  of  education  during 
the  year: 

On  examination,  to—  lOir,-ioi7  1017-1918 

Men  30  9 

Women  199  149 

On  credentials,  to— 

Men — 697  730 

Women 4,432  4,172 

Amount  of  fees  collected  for  examination  and  issuance  and  renewal  of 

certificates  $14,082  GO  $11,300  00 

Number  of  teachers  in  kindergarten,  elementary  and  high  schools 18,784  19,732 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  kindergarten,  elementary  and  high  schools  506,943  602,750 
Total  average  daily  attendance  in  kindergarten,  elementary  and  high 

schools 424,856  429,637 

Miscellaneous  county  expenses — 

Total  cost  of  county  superintendents  and  deputies $202,851  17  $213,014  03 

Traveling  expenses  of  such  oflScers 19,201  98  22,897  94 

Postage  and  expressage 7,314  15  7,726  62 

Other  expenses— office  supplies,  etc 12,331  04  20,916  82 

Total,  miscellaneous  expenses $241,698  34  $264,555  41 

Total  cost  of  salaries  of  members  of  county  boards  of  education $50,122  62  $85,036  00 

Traveling  expenses  of  members-— 6,870  86  7,964  79 

Other  o£ace  expenses 5,508  10  15,769  72 

Totals $62,501  58  $108,770  51 

Total  cost  of  city  superintendents  for  salaries   and   for  salaries   of 

deputies ^ $330,776  12  $268,234  85 

Traveling  expenses  -- 2,573  47  6,450  39 

Office  expenses,  supplies,  etc.. 5,007  45  26,887  66 

Totals $338,350  04  $301,572  90 

(5)    State   Normal  Schools. 

Number  of  schools 8  8 

Number  of  teachers  employed: 

Men 81  84 

Women  242  231 

Totals 323  315 

Number  of  students  enrolled: 
Normal  department — 

Boys  358  204 

Girls   - - 5,011  4,118 

Totals 5,369  4,322 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled: 
Training  schools — 

Boys  1,680  1,698 

Girls   1,684  l/!?58 

Totals 3,364  3,456 

Number  of  graduates  for  year: 

Boys  110  99 

Girls   1,678  1,862 

Totals- 1,788  1,961 

Grand  total  since  organization: 

Boys  1,399 

Girls   19.460 

Totals 20,859 
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Receipts  from—                                         Financial  SiatcniFnt.  l'JlC-1917  1917-1918 

Balance  on  hand $269,638  28  $43,233  38 

State  appropriations 649,114  95  l,20l,in  53 

'niition  and  other  sources 1.837  50  834  50 

Miscellaneous  sources 30,367  43  11,459  78 

Totals — -  $950,958  21  $1,256,699  19 

Expenditures  for— 

Salary  of  teachers..- -— $510,443  41  $525,440  06 

Janitors,  labor  and  supplies 196,001  74  159,451  12 

Sites,  buildings,  and  furniture 172,670  64  48,471  52 

Books  and  apparatus —  9.459  03  6,773  18 

Totals $882,297  82  $740,135  88 

Balance  on  hand  in  funds  of  schools $68,660  39  $516,563  31 

Valuation  of  property- 
Grounds  - $524,600  00  $516,900  00 

Buildings"'"-' 2,099,166  00  2,107,082  00 

Furniture'          - 251,452  00  252,084  00 

Books          "                ...     117,091  00  120,488  00 

-Vppara't'us'  ." - - 60,211  00  61,388  00 

Supplies  on  hand 16,473  00  8,388  00 

Totals $3,068,993  00  $3,066,280  00 

Number  of  acres  in  normal  grounds 162.53  l()2..'>:'. 

Number  of  books  in  libraries— 

At  beginning  of  year 105,546  113,259 

Bought    13,806  11,686 

Donated — — "^58  459 

Lost  or  destroyed -— —5,081  —881 

Total  at  close  of  year -. —  115,029  124,523 

(6)   Recapitulation. 

Number  of  elementary  school  districts 3,512  3,453 

Number  of  high  schools- 309  311 

Number  of  teachers  employed  in  all  schools — 

Kindergartens 599  672 

Elementary  schools - — - 13,731  14,249 

High  schools  - -  4.454  4,811 

Normal  schools 323  315 

California  Polytechnic  21  18 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind -  40  40 

University  of  California  429  467 

Totals 19,597  20,572 

Students  enrolled  in  all  schools- 
Kindergartens  23,r)«o  'z'^-^^'^l 

Elementary   schools   432,03S  4.'>1,8-1S 

High  schools —  114,298  126,915 

Normal  schools— normal  training 5,369  4,322 

California  Polytechnic -- 156  30S 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 287  274 

University  of  California... 7,218  6,391 

Totals 5S-2,<.m  017,40:! 

Receipts — 

Kindergartens $888,915  71  $902,327  19 

]■  Jementary  schools  -—  25,026,456  44  24,026,691  14 

High  schools                                    13,991,621  81  13,847,614  44 

Normal  schools 950,958  21  1,256,699  19 

California  Polytechnic  79,467  89  81,576  25 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind -. 120,644  87  120,442  08 

University    of    California 4,320,054  58  3.791,085  3o 

Totals $45,378,119  51  $44,026,435  84 

2.'>-40688 
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Expenditures—  1916-1317  1917-1918 

Kindergartens $784,845  86  $783,898  63 

Elementary  schools  21,258,969  72  20,665,139  06 

High  schools 11,206,915  70  11,432,328  35 

Normal  schools _-  882,390  87  740,135  88 

California  Polytechnic  77,907  47  75,769  88 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Bhnd 116,910  09  116,549  98 

University    of    California 4,566,815  09  3,885,425  40 

Totals $38,894,754  80  $37,699,247  18 

Valuation  of  property- 
Kindergartens    $170,669  00  $204,557  00 

Elementary  schools 61,434,777  00  60,183,819  00 

High  schools 28,097,343  00  29,703,443  OO 

Normal  schools 3,068,993  00  3,066,280  00 

California  Polytechnic 391,256  00  448,883  00 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 1,392,621  00  1,370,771  00 

University    of    California 19,560,724  00  20,737,264  OO 

Totals $114,116,383  CO  $115,715,017  00 

Number  of  books       school  libraries — 

Kindergartens 3,284  3,846 

Elementary  schools 2,763,909  3,028,054 

High  schools  460,751  521,496 

Normal  schools 115,029  124,523 

California  Polytechnic 3,143  3,350 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 6,325  7,312 

University   of    California *  381,000 

Library,  county  superintendent's  office 77,610  76,808 

Totals 4,430,051  4,146,;389 

Not.?;. — County  libraries  have  taken  over  many  books  not  reported. 

Number  of  graduates- 
Elementary  schools  29,039  29,251 

High  schools  9,510  9,848 

Normal  schools 1,788  1,961 

California  Polytechnic 12  4 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 25  12 

University  of  California...^ 971  942 

Totals 41,345  42,018 

Total  outstanding  bonded  debt- 
Elementary  schools $25,986,948  00  $24,788,796  00 

High  schools 12,710,000  00  14,346,010  00 

Totals $38,696,948  00  $39,134,806  00 

Total  Expenditures  for  All  School  Purposes. 

Kindergartens    $784,845  86  $783,898  63 

Elementary  schools 21,258,969  72  20,665,139  06 

High  schools 11,206,915  70  11,432,328  35 

Totals $33,250,731  28  $32,881,366  04 

Overhead  expenses — 

Office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools $241,698  34  $264,555  41 

Expense  of  county  board  of  education .. 62,501  58  108,770  51 

Expense  of  city  offices 338,357  04  301,572  90 

Total $642,556  96  $674,898  82 

Office  of  superintendent  of  public  instniction $33,249  50  $30,707  62 

Total  cost  of  state  board  of  education 41,288  31  86,821  72 

Entire  cost  of  textbooks,  manufacture,  royalty,  cost  of  shipment,  etc..  126,219  27  120,101  48 

Totals $200,757  08  $237,030  82 


*Not  reported. 
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1916-1917  1917-1918 

State  normal  schools $882,297  83  $740,135  88 

California  Polytechnic  School 77,907  47  75,769  88 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 116,910  !>9  116,549  98 

University    of    California •l,56<;,Sir)  m  .'!.8S5,'42:)  -10 

Totals $5,643,931  37  $4,817,881  14 

Grand   Total   Expenditures. 

Kindergarten,  elementary  and  high  schools $33,250,731  28  $32,881, SfiC  04 

Offices  of   County   Superintendent,   county  boards   of   education    and 

city  boards  of  education 642,550  96  074,898  82 

Offices    of    Superintendent    of    Public    Instruction,    State    Board    of 

Education,  and  entire  cost  of  textbooks 200,7.^7  (i8  237,030  82 

State    institutions    (normal    schools,    California    Polytechnic    School, 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  and  University  of  California)      5,643,931  37  4,817,881  14 

Grand  totals   $39,737,970  69  $.38,011,770  82 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Office  of  California  State  Board  of  PIealth. 
Sacramento,  September  15,  1918. 

To  His  Excellency,  Wm.  D.  Stephens, 
Governor  of  California. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  state  law,  I  herewith  transmit  to 
you  the  twenty-fifth  biennial  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for 
the  sixty-seventh  and  sixty-eighth  fiscal  years. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


MTLFRED  H.  KELLOGG, 

Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Health. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

With  the  progressive  enlightenineut  of  the  people  in  matters  per- 
taining to  human  welfare  in  general  and  the  possihilities  in  the  way  of 
increasing  health  and  lengthening  life  by  applying  this  knowledge  has 
come  in  recent  years  increased  recognition  of  the  importance  of  healtli 
departments  by  legislative  bodies,  national,  state  and  municipal. 
California  has  shared  in  this  march  forward  and  in  a  degree  commen- 
surate with  her  recognized  position  of  advancement  among  the  states  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  welfare.  The  result  of  this  general 
forward  movement  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  activities  and 
responsibilities  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  which  in  turn,  have 
necessitated  increased  expenditures  beyond  tbe  natural  increase  as 
accounted  for  by  the  growing  population  of  the  state.  That  these 
increased  expenditures  have  ])een  wisely  made  and  are  amply  justified 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  consideration  of  one  item  only — that  of  the 
control  of  typhoid  fever.  In  1906  the  board  had  no  bureau  of  sanitary 
engineering  and  no  bureau  of  communicable  diseases  and  the  typhoid 
death  rate  for  that  year  was  32.2,  indicating  a  probable  case  incidence 
of  7,000  for  that  year.  Translated  into  human  lives  and  dollars  and 
cents  this  meant  an  economic  loss  of  $2,100,000,  to  say  notiiing  of  the 
loss  of  650  human  lives.  During  the  year  just  ended  the  typhoid  mor- 
tality rate  was  6.1,  which  means  that  estimated  for  the  present  popu- 
lation of  the  state  there  are  now  living  9,300  people  who  would  have 
been  dead  had  the  1906  rate  continued,  and  still  the  per  capita 
expenditure  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  less  than  seven  cents  per 
annum. 

That  public  health  is  purehasa])le  and  that  communities  may  within 
reasonable  natural  limitations  determine  their  own  death  rates  are 
facts  that  are  fast  securing  public  recognition  in  California.  The 
exceptions  are  in  the  rural  communities  and  the  smaller  incorporated 
towns.  Here  lies  one  of  our  greatest  problems ;  for  the  people  of  these 
communities  are,  by  reason  of  this  lack  of  efficient  health  supervision, 
suffering  by  comparison  with  their  more  fortunate  urban  neighbors  in 
respect  to  their  expectation  of  freedom  from  death  by  preventable  dis- 
eases and  possi])ly  also  to  a  certain  extent  in  their  vital  resisting  powers 
to  infection.  Strange  and  unexpected  as  it  may  seem,  nevertheless  it 
is  a  fact  that  morbidity  and  mortality  tables  show  a  decided  advantage 
in  city  over  rural  life  and  the  military  reports  credit  the  city  boy  with 
greater  staying  powers  than  the  country  boy. 

Doubtless  the  universal  lack  of  any  sort  of  medical  school  inspection 
and  infant  hygiene  teaching  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this,  operating 
largely  through  the  neglect  in  early  life  of  correctable  defects,  that 
would  have  been  recognized  under  more  favorable  public  health  con- 
ditions. 

The  remedy  lies  in  one  of  two  directions :  First,  the  provision  of  legal 
means  for  the  creation  of  local  health  departments  having  supervision 
over  rural  territory,  the  adequate  financing  of  these  local  health  units, 
and  the  development  of  the  principle  of  full-time  health  service. 
Second,  an  expansion  of  the  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  the 
extent  of  the  actual  administration  of  the  public  health  in  such  com- 
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nmnities,  taking'  from  them  the  obligation  to  serve  their  citizens  in  such 
matters,  in  which  obligation  they  are  now  derelict. 

Considering  the  first  alternative,  it  will  be  immediately  appreciated 
that  securing  provision  for  the  legal  organization  of  efficient  local  health 
departments  is  the  least  of  the  difficulty.  Indeed,  we  already  have 
legal  provision  for  health  officers  for  incorporated  towns  and  for  • 
county  officers  having  jurisdiction  over  unincorporated  territory. 
Furthermore,  in  the  1917  session  of  the  legislature  an  act  was  passed 
providing  for  the  incorporation  of  local  health  districts  which  could 
embrace  towns  and  rural  territory  in  any  sort  of  combination,  each 
incorporated  town  and  each  county  taking  part  in  the  formation  of 
such  a  district,  forming  one  unit  thereof  and  being  represented  by  one 
trustee  on  the  board.  A  more  difficult  matter  is  the  education  of  the 
public  and  of  the  governing  bodies  of  these  rural  communities  to  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  supporting  an  adequate  health  department, 
presided  over  by  a  full-time  and  properly  ciuaMed  health  officer. 

It  is  my  belief,  based  on  many  years'  observation  and  experience  in 
this  work,  that  progress  in  this  direction  will  continue  to  be  slow  and 
that  we  shall  be  forced  eventually  to  turn  to  the  second  alternative  if 
we  are  to  see  the  rural  districts  cared  for  as  adequately  as  the  cities 
now  are  in  public  health  matters.  It  is  nearly  two  years  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Local  Health  Districts  Act  and  not  one  district  has 
yet  been  formed ;  and  although  it  has  been  required  by  statute  for  many 
years  that  the  counties  shall  each  have  a  health  officer,  in  only  one 
county  is  there  a  full-time,  properly  qualified  health  officer,  equipped 
with  a  staff  of  assistants  and  reasonable  financial  support.  In  all  of  the 
others  the  health  officer  devotes  little  or  none  of  his  time  to  the  duties 
of  his  office  and  is  not  paid  to  do  more.  Usually  he  is  selected  for 
reasons  other  than  his  qualifications  as  a  health  officer. 

The  plan  of  placing  the  burden  of  local  health  administration  outside 
of  the  larger  cities  on  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  many  points  in  its 
favor,  among  which  may  be  enumerated : 

First — The  State  Board  already  has  an  organization  and  staff  of 
experts,  such  as  no  city  in  the  state,  however  large,  could  ever  hope  to 
maintain. 

Second — The  saving  of  overhead  expenditures  would  be  tremendous, 
as  the  only  additional  employees  needed  for  any  given  locality  would  be 
the  district  health  officer,  public  health  nurses  and  inspectors. 

Third — An  important  advantage  would  be  in  the  wiping  out  of  the 
boundary  lines  of  jurisdiction  which  now  exist  between  town  and 
county  territory  and  which  result  in  a  state  of  confusion,  which  in  some 
localities  virtually  nullifies  the  efforts  of  conscientious  officials  to  serve 
the  people  efficiently.  Should  the  state  assume  the  supervision  of  local 
health  administration,  excepting  within  freeholders  chartered  cities,  it 
would  necessitate  an  increase  in  the  staff  of  district  health  officers  from 
six,  the  present  number,  to  thirty  or  forty,  and  would  necessitate  an 
increase  that  would  notably  affect  the  budget  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  department.  However,  increases  at  one  end  would  be  more  than 
balanced  by  saving  at  the  other  and  increased  efficiency  would  be  the 
inevitable  result. 

During  the  past  year's  experience  with  district  health  officers,  small 
as  has  been  the  force  in  comparison  with  the  large  area  of  the  state, 
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niiinerous  instances  have  been  uncovered  by  them,  showing  the  urgent 
need  of  better  health  supervision  than  now  obtains  in  most  rural  com- 
nmuities  under  the  present  system.  As  an  example,  the  epidemic  of 
smallpox  which  was  studied  in  a  certain  unincorporated  town  having 
about  twenty-five  hundred  inhabitants  may  be  mentioned.  The  health 
officer  traced  the  infection  to  this  town  from  one  of  the  shipbuilding 
centers.  His  investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  smallpox  had  existed 
unrecognized  in  this  community  for  three  months  or  more  in  a  mild 
form,  during  which  time  nearly  one  hundred  cases  had  occurred.  This 
condition  of  affairs,  which  had  limitless  possibilities  for  the  spread  of 
the  disease  to  other  communities,  was  the  direct  result  of  the  lack  of  any 
organized  health  department  in  that  community.  The  work  accom- 
plished by  our  district  healtli  officer  exemplified  the  possibilities  capable 
of  realization  liy  an  expansion  of  the  service.  Could  this  be  done  ])y 
increasing  the  force  to  such  an  extent  that  the  entire  state  would  be 
covered  adequately,  the  same  attention  would  be  paid  to  local  affairs 
as  would  be  possible  otherwise  only  with  a  full-time  and  properly  sup- 
ported and  qualified  local  health  officer. 

The  District  Health  Officer. 

During  the  biennial  period  just  ended  a  num])er  of  new  activities 
have  been  added  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  first,  the  newly  authorized 
staff'  of  state  district  health  officers  provided  for  by  the  legislature  of 
1917.  In  the  organization  of  this  new  work  the  state  was  divided  into 
six  districts,  the  North  Coast,  the  Central  Coast,  the  South  Coast,  and 
the  Northern,  Central  and  Southern.  This  division  of  the  state  gave 
a  population  to  the  North  Coast  District  of  216.000,  the  Central  Coast 
District,  1,068,729,  the  South  Coast  931,075,  the  Northern  District 
278,260,  the  Central  310,613,  and  to  the  Southern  151,511.  Each  of 
the  six  men  provided  for  under  this  appropriation  was  secured  by  a 
rigid  civil  service  examination  which  was  open  to  the  entire  country, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  attacked  the  problems  presented  in 
their  various  districts  is  the  best  of  evidence  that  this  manner  of 
selection  of  employees,  wlio  must  be  skilled  in  professional  and  technical 
subjects,  is  the  vei-y  l)est  that  can  be  devised.  The  co-operation  of 
these  men'  with  the  Bureau  of  (*omnHuii('a])l(^  Diseases,  the  Bureau  of 
Social  Hygiene,  and  the  other  divisions  of  the  State  Health  Department 
has  been  of  the  greatest  service  and  benefit  to  the  divisions  concerned. 
Their  influence  in  stimulating  interest  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  local 
health  officei's  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  cause  of  public  health  in 
general  and  many  communities  have  profited  by  their  advice  and  instruc- 
tion in  sanitary  matters.  j\Iany  lectures  upon  health  subjects  have 
been  given  before  public  gatherings,  teachers  institutes,  conventions, 
etc.,  by  these  officers  and  this  means  of  enlightening  local  communities 
upon  their  health  problems  has  been  encouraged  and  is  proving  to  be 
an  important  factor  for  the  creation  of  a  sentiment  for  full-time  health 
service  among  the  communities  of  the  state. 

The  tendency  is  quite  common  on  the  part  of  local  health  officers  to 
welcome  the  state  man  with  the  idea  that  he  is  going  to  take  over  some 
of  his  work  for  him,  and  some  have  felt  a  keen  disappointment  in 
finding  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  state  to  take  over  the  actual 
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direction  of  strictly  local  health  matters.  With  a  staff  of  only  six 
men  for  the  state,  covering  155,652  square  miles,  it  has  proven  impos- 
sible for  the  men  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  details  connected  with  local 
affairs  to  warrant  this  procedure  to  any  greater  extent  than  is  necessary 
for  an  occasional  object  lesson  to  local  officials  as  to  what  can  be 
accomplished.  Were  there  much  attempted  in  this  line  a  large  part 
of  the  state  would  necessarily  be  left  without  attention  so  far  as  the 
state  officers  are  concerned.  Much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  dis- 
trict health  officers  in  the  strengthening  of  the  relationship  existing 
between  the  state  and  local  health  departments  which  result  naturally 
follows  their  actual  personal  contact  with  the  local  health  officers  in  the 
course  of  their  frequent  trips  through  their  territories. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  results  accomplished  by  the  officers 
and  of  the  latent  possibilities  disclosed  by  a  perusal  of  their  reports 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  employment  of  these  officers  has  been  a 
good  investment,  but  that  the  full  benefits  possible  of  achievement 
through  an  organization  of  this  kind  can  not  be  secured  until  more 
men  are  employed  with  a  consequent  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  dis- 
tricts which  they  must  cover.  In  fact,  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  to 
its  logical  conclusion  would  mean  an  extension  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  state  organization  in  local  aft'airs  to  the  extent  of  the  actual  assump- 
tion of  local  administration  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  outside  of 
freeholders  chartered  cities. 

Pure  Milk. 

The  milk  law,  enacted  in  1917,  has,  so  far  in  its  operation,  given 
promise  of  being  a  most  important  factor  for  improving  the  health  and 
for  limiting  the  spread  of  certain  communicable  diseases.  Although 
the  enforcement  of  this  law  is  entrusted  principally  to  the  State  Dairy 
Bureau,  certain  features  of  its  enforcement  are  matters  for  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  through  the  medium  of  co-operation  between  the 
two  state  departments,  much  good  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  future. 

As  a  public  health  problem  the  production  and  distribution  of  milk 
ranks  high  in  importance,  and  the  control  of  these  matters  is  more 
intimately  associated  with  the  recognized  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
a  health  department  than  with  those  of  any  other  subdivision  of  the 
state  government.  This  should  be  recognized  in  a  closer  association 
between  the  administrators  of  the  dairy^  and  milk  law^  and  the  State 
Board  of  Health  than  exists  at  present. 

Milk  is  the  only  largely  consumed  food  that  is  used  chiefly  in  a  raw 
state,  and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  milk  is  responsible  for  more 
sickness  and  deaths  than  all  other  foods  combined.  It  is  a  perfect 
culture  medium  for  bacteria,  an  efficient  vehicle  for  the  transport 
of  bacteria,  present  by  reason  of  diseases  of  the  cow  or  introduced 
during  the  process  of  collection  and  delivery  to  the  consumer. 

Among  the  diseases  that  may  be  transmitted  by  milk  are  typhoid, 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  Malta  fever,  septic  sore  throat,  foot  and  mouth 
disease,  milk  sickness  and  tuberculosis.  The  first  three  are  due  to 
bacteria  peculiar  to  man  and  which  are  present  by  contamination  of  the 
milk  by  casas  or  carriei*s  of  the  infection  among  the  persons  having  to 
do  with  its  collection  or  distribution.     The  protection  of  the  milk  user 
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iigainst  the  possi!)ility  of  disease,  liaviiig  its  origin  in  the  milk  supply, 
ifes  in  the  efficient  control  of  the  production,  handling  and  distribution 
of  milk.  Better  supervision  of  pasteurizing  plants  is  necessary  and  the 
managers  of  these  plants  should  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  scientific 
principles  underlying  the  working  of  their  machines.  They  should  be 
better  informed  on  the  elementary  facts  concerning  the  relationship  of 
the  degree  of  heating  of  the  milk,  the  rapidity  of  cooling  and  the 
cleanliness  of  apparatus  to  the  bacterial  content  of  the  product.  How- 
ever, the  safety  of  milk  supplies  is  not  to  be  insured  solely  by  attention 
to  pasteurization  nor  to  the   exclusion   of  known   disease   producing 

bacteria. 

The  number  of  bacteria  in  milk  is  ol*  great  importance  aside  from 
the  question  of  the  presence  of  i)athogenic  or  disease  producing  forms, 
esi)ecially  where  tlie  milk  is  intended  for  consumption  by  young  infants. 
The  products  of  growth  of  so-caUcd  barmless  I)acteriH,  wiien  these  bac- 
teria are  present  in  tlie  numbers  frcMjuently  observed  in  market  milk, 
are  sufficient  to  cause  grave  intestinal  disturbances  in  bal)ies  and  are 
the  principal  cause  of  summer  complaint  among  them.  It  is  possible 
to  produce  a  bacteriologically  clean  and  safe  product  without  going  to 
the  expense  for  equipment  necessary  in  furnishing  a  certified  dairy. 
Education  and  instruction  in  these  matters  should  be  carried  to  every 
dairyman  in  the  state.  The  problem  is  one  of  public  health  and  should 
be  so  recognized. 

The  Drinking  Cup  Law. 
(^lapter  744,  enacted  at  the  1917  session  of  tlie  legislature,  provided 
for  the  sterilization  of  drinking  receptacles  in  all  pul)lic  places  or  the 
alternative  vise  of  individual  cups.  Regulations  have  been  adopted 
under  this  act  prescribing  the  methods  to  be  adopted  in  the  sterilization 
of  drinking  receptacles  used  at  soda  fountains,  saloons  and  all  other 
public  places  where  articles  of  drink  are  served  to  the  public.  These 
regulations  prescribe  four  alternative  methods:  sterilization  by  steaui, 
sterilization  by  boiling,  sterilization  by  immersion  in  a  5  per  cent  caustic 
soda  solution  and  the  use  of  individual  drinking  cups  of  paper  or  other 
temporary  material.  Experiments  conducted  in  the  State  Hygienic 
Laboratory  with  various  chemical  means  of  disinfection  demonstrated 
the  fact  tiiat  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  method  was  immersion  in 
a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  this  method  has  been  urged  very  widely 
and  much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  district  health  officers  m 
securing  the  installation  of  means  for  carrying  it  out.  The  growing 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  transfer  of  mouth  secretions  by 
means  of  eating  and  drinking  utensils  in  the  spread  of  many  infectious 
diseases  mak'es  easier  the  enforcement  of  such  laws  as  this  for  the 
sterilization  of  drinking  glasses.  As  the  practice  is  extended  and  the 
public  becomes  educated  to  expecting  and  demanding  cleaiiliness  in 
sucli  matters  a  substantial  improvement  is  to  be  loolced  for  in  the 
morltidity  figures  foi-  fbc  sputum-borne  infections. 

The  Common  Towel  Law. 
The  common  towel  law,  which  was  enacted  in  1917,  has  been  very 
generally  enforced  and  the  public  has  become  so  educated  to  the  evils 
of  the  common  roller  towel  that  few  instances  of  the  infraction  of  this 
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law  are  to  be  found.  The  following  ticket,  widely  distributed  among 
traveling  men.  has  proven  of  great  value  in  securing  the  general 
observance  of  the  law: 

DON'T    USE    THIS    TOWEL. 

It  is  a  common  towel  and  may  carry  disease.  Common 
towels  are  prohibited  by  law  in  hotels,  restaurants,  factories, 
stores,  barber  shops,  office  buildings,  schools,  public  halls, 
railway  stations,  boats,  or  any  other  public  place,  room  or 
conveyance.  Violation  of  this  act,  chapter  745,  acts  of  1917, 
constitutes  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing $25. 

These    Notices    Are    Supplied    by 
CALIFORNIA   STATE    BOARD   OF    HEALTH,   Sacramento. 

Malaria. 

The  jDrincipal  activities  under  the  heading  of  the  eradication  of 
malaria  have  been  carried  on  under  the  ]\Iosc[uito  Abatement  Act  of 
1915.  This  act  provided  for  the  establishment  of  local  districts  for 
the  eradication  of  most[uitoes,  the  procedure  being  the  presentation  of 
a  petition  signed  by  the  residents  of  the  district  to  the  number  of  10 
per  cent  of  the  vote  cast  for  governor  at  the  previous  election.  The 
boards  of  supervisors,  upon  receipt  of  such  petition,  are,  under  this 
act,  authorized  to  create  a  mosquito  abatement  district  and  to  levy  a 
special  tax  for  carrying  on  the  work,  such  as  oiling,  draining,  payment 
of  salaries,  which  tax  can  not  exceed  10  cents  per  hundred  dollars  of 
assessed  valuation  of  the  property  within  the  district.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  biennial  period  two  such  districts  had  been  formed, 
one  comprising  the  city  of  Sausalito  and  vicinity,  and  the  other,  the 
cities  of  San  Mateo,  Burlingame  and  Hillsborough.  During  the  present 
biennial  period,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  Division  of  Entomology  of  the 
Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases,  seven  additional  districts  have  been 
formed  in  various  parts  of  the  state  and  as  many  more  are  in  process  of 
formation.  These  districts  have  been  especially  active  in  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  valleys  where  malaria  is  one  of  the  most 
important  public  health  problems.  While  malaria  is  especially  sig- 
nificant as  a  factor  in  producing  physical  unfitness,  it  also  causes  many 
needless  deaths  each  year.  The  death  rate  from  malaria,  never  very 
large  as  compared  to  other  infections,  has  been  declining  steadily  in 
recent  years.  As  with  hookworm,  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  and 
its  importance  to  the  community  is  evidenced  not  so  much  by  the 
deaths  resulting  from  its  presence  in  the  community  as  by  the  large 
amount  of  illness  and  physical  incapacity  with  consequent  great 
economic  loss  and  predisposition  to  other  infections. 

Imperfections  in  the  present  law  have  been  found  in  its  operation, 
bat  with  all  its  faults  much  good  has  already  been  accomplished.  While 
the  morbidity  statistics  of  malaria  are  much  more  significant  than  the 
mortality  statistics,  the  following  table  of  the  death  rate  from  this 
disease  during  the  past  ten  years  suggests  that  the  great  reduction  in 
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mortality  must  indicate  a  corresponding  improvement  in   morbidity, 
actual  figures  for  which  are  lacking : 


1909 
1910 
1911 
1S12 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


Number  of 
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112 

4.9 

113 

4.7 

121 

4.9 

101 

3.9 

77 

2.9 

70 

2.5 

45 

1.6 

54 

1.8 

47 

1.5 
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The  reporting  of  eases  of  malaria  must  be  improved  greatly  and  it 
will  be  one  of  the  duties  of  the  district  health  officers  in  the  future  to 
see  that  local  physicians  are  alive  to  their  responsibilities  in  this  matter 
atid  that  they  do  not  neglect  it,  as  has  been  the  rule  in  the  past.  It  is 
also  necessary  that  the  powers  of  the  board  be  strengthened  in  the 
matter  of  compelling  the  proper  screening  of  habitations  in  malarial 
districts.  Improvement  is  needed  in  the  present  law  to  the  end  that 
the  direction  of  the  work  shall  be  upon  a  better  basis,  preferably  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  Board  entirely,  which  should  be  empowered  and 
financed  to  supervise  the  field  work  by  the  appointment  and  payment 
of  the  directors  of  the  abatement  districts.  According  to  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Freeborn,  who  has  been  the  acting  director  of  the  division 
during  the  past  year,  it  costs  on  an  average  of  .$250  per  square  mile  per 
year  to  carry  on  the  work  of  mosquito  abatement,  which  cost  will 
decrease  somewhat  with  succeeding  years  as  permanent  control  is 
inaugurated.  Under  the  present  Mosquito  Abatement  Act  limiting  the 
tax  to  ten  cents  per  one  hundred  dollars,  an  average  valuation  of  nearly 
four  hundred  dollars  per  acre  is  required  to  raise  sufficient  money  to 
prosecute  the  work  properly.  As  improved  agricultural  land  in  Cali- 
fornia probably  does  not  average  in  value  over  $180  per  acre,  it 
follows  that  it  is  necessary  at  present  in  most  cases  to  include  a 
municipality  within  the  district  in  order  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to 
insure  success.  It  is  manifest  that  a  higher  tax  rate  can  not  be  con- 
sidered, so  that  the  proper  solution  would  seem  to  be  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  act  placing  the  employment  of  the  directors  of  the 
districts  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  which  Avould  have 
the  effect  not  only  of  lightening  the  financial  burden  of  the  district, 
but  will,  which  is  fully  as  important,  insure  the  scientific  direction  of 
the  work  under  the  department's  Division  of  Entomology. 

Hookworm. 

Through  its  Division  of  Parasitology,  the  State  Board  of  Health  is 
alert  to  the  possibilities  which  exist  in  the  natural  conditions  which 
favor  the  spread  of  oriental  and  tropical  parasitic  infectious.  By  reason 
of  its  semitro])ical  climate,  its  close  relation  commercially  to  the  oriental 
countries  and  to  the  presence  in  considerable  numbers  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  state  of  oriental  p<^rsons,  principally  Japanese  and  Hindus, 
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the  investigation  of  these  diseases  is  of  great  importance.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1917,  an  intensive  campaign  for  the  eradication  of  hookworm  from 
the  mines  of  California  was  begun  by  the  Division  of  Parasitology, 
continuing  work  which  had  been  carried  on  previously  by  the  Hygienic 
Laboratory.  A  very  complete  survey  of  the  gold  mines  was  made  and 
by  co-operation  with  other  agencies,  such  as  the  Industrial  Accident 
Commission,  many  infected  miners  w^ere  treated.  The  presence  of 
hookworm  in  California  has  been  confined  so  far  as  known  to  the  deep 
gold  mines.  A  few  years  ago  a  large  percentage  of  the  miners  in  the 
Mother  Lode  District  were  infected  with  hookworm.  Many  thousands 
of  fecal  specimens  have  been  examined,  a  standard  treatment  pre- 
scribed and,  through  the  co-operative  agencies  mentioned  above,  very 
generally  applied.  In  addition  there  has  been  undertaken  a  thorough 
campaign  of  sanitation  in  the  mines  by  which  the  conditions  favorable 
to  the  spread  of  hookworm.  l)y  contamination  of  the  soil,  have  been 
removed. 

The  report  of  the  director  of  the  division  is  referred  to  for  a  detailed 
account  of  the  survey.  This  division  has  recently  undertaken  a  new 
line  of  work  in  the  investigation  of  oriental  and  tropical  intestinal 
parasitic  infections  in  the  delta  region  and  among  the  rice  fields.  For 
this  purpose  a  houseboat  has  been  equipped  as  a  floating  laboratory 
with  living  charters  for  the  workers,  and  is  now  engaged  in  this  work 
in  the  San  Joac|uin  Valley.  Reference  is  made,  for  those  particularly 
interested  in  the  work  of  this  Division,  to  publications  by  the  staff,  three 
of  which  have  appeared  as  a  departmental  series. 

Further  extensions  of  the  powers  of  the  board  are  needed  in  the 
matter  of  the  regulations  for  the  treatment  of  venereally  diseased  jjer- 
sons,  the  prohibition  of  the  selling  of  nostrums  for  self-treatment,  and 
the  suppression  of  quack  advertising.  It  is  hoped  that  some  of  these 
deficiencies  will  be  corrected  at  the  coming  session  of  the  legislature, 
thus  enabling  California  to  continue  in  the  van  of  progress  in  the 
matter  of  the  administration  of  this  most  important  phase  of  public 
health,  work — the  control  of  venereal  disease. 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum. 

The  prevention  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  was  a  subject  of  concern 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene.  Outfits  of 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  have  been  distributed,  free  of  charge,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases,  to  phj'^icians  and  midwives, 
and  birth  certificates  are  provided  with  a  query  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  measure  has  been  used.  During  the  biennial  period  just  ended, 
10,600  of  these  outfits  were  distributed. 

Co-operation    With    Military    and    Naval    Authorities    in    Handling    Military 

Camp  Problems. 

Through  the  Division  of  Sanitary  Inspection  much  work  was  accom- 
plished in  extra  cantonment  zone  sanitation  during  the  period  of 
mobilization  of  troops.  It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  the  organization 
and  reputation  for  efficiency  of  the  state  health  organization  is  such 
that  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  did  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  detail  service  officers  for  this  work  in  California.  The  food 
sanitation   act    and   the   sterilization    of    drinking   utensils   law    were 
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rigidly  enforced  hv  our  own  officers  in  the  vieiuity  of  the  \ariou.s  eaiu[)s. 
.Many  permanent  iniproveuieuts  and  hundreds  of  reinspections  were 
made  and  mneh  is  to  he  expected  in  the  Future  as  a  I'esult  of  the  ediiea- 
tional  intliienee  of  these  measures. 

The  Bureau  of  Communicahle  Diseases  with  its  Hygienic  Laboratory 
was  able  to  render  vakialile  aid  to  the  government  authorities  while  at 
the  same  time  serving  our  own  citizens.  About  three  thousand  Wasser- 
mann  blood  tests  were  performed  by  the  laboratory  for  the  ^lare  Island 
Station,  the  Submarine  Base  at  San  Pedro  and  the  Reserve  Training 
Camp  at  San  Pedro.  The  bureau  also  did  diagnostic  work  for  the 
School  of  ^lilitary  Aeronautics  and  the  Students'  Army  Training  Camp 
at  Berkeley,  and  foi-  the  Ignited  States  Naval  Training  Camp  and  Fort 
^TcArthur  at  San  Pedro. 

Through  the  Division  of  Entomology  the  supervision  of  mosquito 
eradicative  work  in  the  vicinity  of  the  San  Pedro,  Wilmington  and 
Long  Beach  shipyards  was  carried  on  successfully  at  a  time  when  the 
mosquito  nuisance  threatened  to  become  so  great  as  to  stop  the  work 
of  shipbuilding. 

Other  activities  of  a  similar  nature  were  some  very  extensive  labora- 
tory examinations  for  meningitis  carriers  carried  on  for  the  ]\Iilitary 
School  of  Aeronautics  at  Berkeley  and  in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  cities  of  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego  for  the  benefit  of  the  naval  stations  at  those  cities. 

The  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering  is  credited  with  several 
instances  of  valuable  aid  extended  to  the  military  authorities  in  improv- 
ing the  sanitation  of  camps.  The  following  instances  will  serve  as 
examples,  but  do  not  represent  the  entire  list : 

1.  Investigation  and  report  on   sciragc  disposal   at  Camp  Krarnij   in 

May,  1917. 

This  investigation  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  officer  in  charge 
of  construction  before  the  camp  site  had  been  finally  selected,  and  the 
site  was  still  heavily  covered  with  underbrush  so  that  inspection  had 
to  be  made  on  horseback.  A  preliminary  report  was  submitted  to  the 
([uartermaster  and  to  the  civilian  engineer  selected  to  design  the  works. 
The  type  of  plant  and  disposal  site  were  considered  in  detail  from  a 
viewpoint  of  the  local  needs.  In  this  advice  the  civilian  engineer  con- 
curred, but  the  standard  type  of  plant  used  by  the  army  elsewdiere  and 
ill-adapted  to  this  arid  region  was  later  constructed.  Subsequently, 
numerous  inspections  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  aid  the  officers  in 
the  operation  of  the  plant  to  get  the  best  results  possible. 

2.  Sanitary  inspections  of  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  and  garbage 

disposed  of  Camp  Fremont  anel  vicinity. 
These  inspections  were  made  just  as  the  camp  was  being  established 
and  w^ere  initiated  by  the  bureau  with  a  view  to  making  the  zone  sur- 
rounding the  camp  safe  for  the  purpose.  The  work  consisted  of  the 
ordinary  sanitary  inspections  and  as  a  result  a  great  many  dangerous 
spots,  such  as  overflowing  sewers,  dangerous  water  supplies,  fly-breeding 
manure  piles,  mosquito-breeding  holes  and  the  like  were  abated. 
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3.  H('iva<j(:  disposal  <>[  Mallia-  Fidd,  l^dcranirnlo,  (Uiliforiiia. 
Pi'cliiniiuii'y  iiisjx'ctioii  \v;is  iiuulc  ol"  the  site  of  this  camp  iiuiiu'diately 

after  its  selection  at  the  re((uest  of  the  eonstnictiiiii'  officer.  All  thiuys 
considered,  a  disposal  was  advised,  including  a  pumping  chamber, 
Imhoff  tank  and  sewer  farm.  There  w^as  some  objection  to  using  a 
sewer  farm  and  later  an  intermittent  sand  filtration  plant  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  land  disposal.  The  bureau  co-operated  further  in  passing 
on  all  plans  for  this  work  and  on  the  grade  of  sand  that  should  be 
selected.  Subsecpiently,  when  the  plant  was  completed,  several  inspec- 
tions were  made  and  recommendations  given  for  improving  tlie 
operation  of  the  plant  and  the  making  of  control  tests. 

4.  A  special  investigation  was  made  of  a  proposed  irate)-  supply  to  be 

obtained  from  the  Bavenswood  wells  on   tlie   Diarsli   land  of  San 

Francisco  Bay  for  use  of  Camp  Fremont. 
A  serious  question  arose  as  to  whether  continued  heavy  draft  on 
these  wells  would  result  in  drawing  brackish  water  into  the  wells. 
Intensive  pumping  and  sampling  were  carried  on  by  the  bureau  and  a 
geological  investigation  made  from  which  to  draw  proper  conclusions. 
The  army  authorities  were  advised  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  show 
that  brackish  water  need  be  expected  and  this  supply  was  subsequently 
developed. 

Venereal  Diseases. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  advancements  in  public  health  that 
have  been  made  for  many  years  is  the  general  recognition  by  the  public 
at  large  of  the  venereal  disease  problem  as  one  of  public  health  and  a 
most  important  one  at  that.  This  movement,  which  has  been  rendered 
possible  only  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  has  resulted  in  the  formation, 
under  the  State  Board  of  Health,  of  a  new  bureau,  that  of  Social 
Hygiene.  This  work,  which  had  been  a  dream  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Sawyer, 
my  predecessor  in  office,  and  before  him,  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Snow,  was 
rendered  possible  of  realization  by  the  influence  exerted  for  the  attack 
on  these  problems  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  California  had  already 
been  a  pioneer  to  the  extent  of  making  venereal  diseases  reportable  in 
1909,  and  the  work  of  both  Doctors  Snow  and  Sawyer  was  paving  the 
way  to  a  more  active  attack  upon  the  problem  of  venereal  diseases, 
when  the  circumstances  brought  about  by  the  needs  of  the  army  ren- 
dered possible  the  immediate  inauguration  of  the  work  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  its  importance. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene  sets  forth 
in  detail  the  scope  of  the  work  which,  at  the  present  time,  corresponds 
very  closelj^  to  that  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  of 
many  other  states  that  haA^e  established  similar  bureaus.  California 
was  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to  finance  a  bureau  for  the  control  of 
venereal  diseases,  and  its  original  program,  as  developed  by  Doctor 
Sawyer,  has  been  the  basis  for  much  of  the  work  that  has  folloAved, 
both  state  and  national,  since  that  time.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
Military  Welfare  Commission  and  the  quick  appreciation  of  the  needs 
of  the  situation  on  the  part  of  Governor  Stephens,  the  sum  of  $60,000 
was  appropriated  out  of  the  state's  emergency  funds  for  the  uses  of  the 
bureau,  which  was  created  bv  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  August, 
1917. 
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It  is  tlie  linn  ileteniiiiuilion  ol'  this  Depai'tjneut  tJiat  this  worlv  .sliall 
not  languish  with  the  cessation  of  tlie  war,  hut  that  it  shall  be  continued 
with  the  same  entliusiasm  that  has  marked  tlie  conduct  of  the  work 
since  the  organization  of  the  bureau.  Although  the  State  Board  of 
Health  possesses,  under  tlie  existing  laws,  ample  power  to  deal  with 
most  phases  of  the  subject  of  conimunicalile  diseases  in  general  and  has 
made  very  comprehensive  regulations  for  the  control  of  venereal  tlis- 
eases,  certain  additions  are  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
of  supen'ision  of  these  diseases  in  a  satisfactory  manner  in  the  future. 
California's  law  for  the  reporting  of  venereal  diseases  was  early  on  the 
statute  books,  having  been  passed  in  1909,  but  at  the  present  time 
reporting  is  still  by  number  only.  Reporting  by  name  is  possible 
under  the  regulations  of  the  board  only  mider  circumstances  that  can 
be  construed  as  violations  of  the  quarantine  regulations.  I  believe 
it  to  be  essential  in  dealing  with  venereal  diseases  that  reporting 
of  cases  by  name  be  adopted  and  that  there  is  no  reason  for  treating 
these  diseases  in  any  different  manner  than  the  other  contagious  dis- 
eases. There  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  opposition  to  the  reporting 
of  such  cases  by  name  because  the  records  of  the  state  in  such  matters 
will  be  absolutely  safe  from  any  form  of  publicity  and  inaccessil)lc  to 
unauthorized  persons.  The  same  objection  was  laised  originally  to  the 
reporting  of  tuberculosis,  but  such  o])jcction  is  no  longer  thought  of 
and  no  grounds  for  complaint  have  ever  developed  during  the  existence 
f  such  reporting.  As  to  the  objections  to  reporting  by  name  that  are 
made  by  physicians  and  their  fears  that  the  treating  of  cases  will  be 
interfered  with  and  that  patients  will  not  come  to  them,  knowing  they 
will  be  reported,  1  feel  sure  these  will  all  prove  groundless  in  practice. 
The  enforcement  of  reporting  by  physicians  will  be  easier  in  the  case  of 
these  diseases  than  in  any  of  the  other  infections  as  the  tracing  of  such 
delinquencies  will  be  so  easy  that  no  physician  will  dare  disregard  the 
law.  The  present  system  of  reporting  by  number  is  valueless  either 
for  statistical  purposes  or  for  control. 

Bubonic  Plague  and  Squirrel  Eradication. 

The  continued  existence  of  bubonic  plague  among  ground  squirrels 
of  California  after  ten  years  of  work  for  their  extermination  should  be 
a  matter  of  general  concern  and  should  prompt  us  to  redouble  our 
efforts  to  eradicate  them.  California  is  definitely  on  the  map  as  one 
of  the  endemic  foci  of  this  diseas(\  others  being  Arabia,  l\[anchuria 
and  Thibet. 

The  work  of  squirrel  eradication  is  being  cari'ied  on  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  in  co-operation  with  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  the  amount  of  money  l)eing  expended  in  the  work  averages 
about  sixty  thousand  dollars  per  year,  less  than  half  of  which  is  con- 
tributed by  the  state  through  funds  appropriated  to  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  The  work  is  carried  on  by  intensive  poisoning  operations  in 
those  localities  shown  to  be  plague  infected.  This  is  determined  l)y 
sending  hunters  over  the  area  under  investigation,  examining  in  the 
laboratory  the  squirrels  shot  and  concentrating  poisoning  operations  in 
the  places  found  to  be  infected.  This  method  is  made  necessary  by 
reason  of  the  lack  of  funds  to  carry  on  more  extensive  work.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1917,  the  service  surrendered  charge  of  eradicative  work  in  Merced, 
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Stauislaus,  Saii  Benito  and  Monterey  cnnnties  to  the  State  Horticnl- 
tiiral  Commission  and  lias  since  coutined  its  operations  to  the  connties  of 
Contra  Costa,  Alameda  and  San  ]\Iateo.  Plague-infected  sciuirrels  were 
found  in  the  latter  group  of  counties  which  surround  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco,  on  which  is  located  the  city  of  San  Francisco  and  which  was 
the  scene  of  a  human  plague  epidemic  in  1907. 

Until  plague-infected  ground  squirrels  are  entirely  eradicated  from 
California  we  shall  always  have  a  sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over  our 
heads.  So  long  as  infection  persists  among  the  ground  squirrels  the 
possibility  of  an  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  rats  of  the  cities  and 
consequently  to  the  human  population  will  exist.  It  may  be  one  year, 
it  may  be  five  years,  or  it  may  be  twenty  years  before  this  lighting  up 
of  the  virulence  of  the  infection  will  occur,  but  we  can  surmise  from 
the  world  history  of  plague  and  from  its  known  tendency  to  slumber  in 
endemic  foci,  such  as  we  have  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
that  this  will  happen  some  time.  We  have  now  had  a  fair  trial  of  the 
present  method,  extending  over  ten  years,  which  is  to  spend  just 
enough  money  to  keep  the  disease  in  check  but  not  enough  to  exter- 
minate it.  The  only  rational  plan  is  to  proceed  vigorously  and  to 
prosecute  the  work  at  such  a  rate  that  an  entire  ten  yeai*s'  allotment 
of  funds  is  used  up  in  a  year  or  two.  A  reasonable  basis  would  require 
an  outlay  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  per 
year  with  the  expectation  that  two  years  would  finish  the  work. 

Child  Hygiene. 

The  urgent  need  for  the  giving  of  special  attention  to  the  children 
in  public  health  matters  has  been  recognized  by  a  number  of  states  and 
larger  cities  by  the  inauguration  of  bureaus  for  the  conduct  of  this 
work. 

It  remained  for  the  results  of  the  army  medical  examination  to 
impress  in  a  manner  that  can  not  be  misunderstood  the  urgent  need 
for  early  health  supervision  as  a  safeguard  against  the  many  pre- 
ventable defects  known  to  exist  among  the  children  of  all  ages. 

The  place  to  begin  anything  is  at  the  beginning  and  no  argument 
should  be  necessary  to  establish  as  a  fact  the  importance  of  recognizing 
this  as  fundamental  in  the  work  of  saving  and  prolonging  life  and 
bettering  health  and  the  consequent  enjoyment  of  life.  It  has  been  said, 
and  truthfully,  that  "the  nation  marches  forward  on  the  feet  of  little 
children."  To  begin  at  the  beginning  in  public  health  work  we  must 
therefore  go  further  back  than  the  child  in  school — not  that  medical 
supervision  of  school  children  is  not  of  vast  importance.  We  must  go 
further  back  than  the  child  of  pre-sehool  age,  although  help  extended 
to  the  mother  in  the  rearing  of  her  children  is  repaid  a  hundredfold  in 
the  increased  health  and  vitality  of  the  new  generation.  We  must,  in 
fact,  go  back  beyond  the  period  of  infancy  and  recognize  the  supreme 
importance  of  prenatal  instruction  of  mothers,  and  its  marked  influence 
upon  the  mortality,  not  only  of  the  expected  child,  but  of  the  expectant 
mother. 

It  is  a  very  serious  matter  that  the  statistics  of  maternal  mortality  in 
the  United  States  show  a  death  rate  from  disease  and  conditions  incident 
to  childbirth  for  the  age  group  of  15  to  44  years  of  68.4  per  hundred 
thousand.      (Dublin,    Amer.   Jour,    of   Obs.    and  Dis.    of  Women   and 
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Children.  Vol.  LXXVUI.  No.  1.  1918.)  This  frightful  mortality 
among  the  motherhood  of  America  is  comparable  to  the  losses  in  tignres 
of  percentage  of  the  American  army  in  the  trenches  of  France. 

The  preventable  deaths  among  children  under  tive  years  of  age 
reach  a  tigure  far  in  excess  of  the  mortality  from  wounds  received  by 
our  soldiers  in  Europe.  These  statements  will  serve  to  draw  attention 
to  the  urgent  need  of  California  taking  steps  to  stem  the  tide  of 
needless  deaths  by  establishing  under  the  State  Board  of  Health  a 
Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene. 

Such  a  bureau  would  disseminate  information  on  prenatal  care, 
through  its  own  public  health  nurses  and  through  the  stimulus  of  local 
attention  to  such  work  which  would  surely  follow  the  initiation  of  the 
work  by  the  state.  Educational  literature  on  this  and  related  sub.iects 
of  infant  care  and  feeding  and  the  hygiene  of  the  child  of  pre-school 
age  would  be  distril)uted. 

Bettei'  birth  registration  should  and  would  be  stinmlated  by  the 
burean.  The  employment  l)y  communities  of  public  health  nurses 
would,  by  example  and  demonstration  of  their  possibilities  for  good, 
become  common.  The  public  health  nurse  is,  next  to  the  fall-time  and 
properly  trained  health  officer,  the  most  important  agent  in  the 
efficient  administration  of  publie  health  in  any  connnunity. 

The  influence  of  the  bureau  would  be  exercised  in  such  matters  as 
the  local  establishment  and  maintenance  of  infant  welfare  stations,  tlie 
provision  of  nursing  and  obstetrical  care  for  mothers;  the  establishment 
of  .summer  camps  for  children;  the  holding  of  child  welfare  exhibits; 
the  introduction  of  little  mothers'  classes  into  the  schools;  lectures  to 
women,  etc.  These  matters  are  all  so  intimately  related  to  public 
health  in  general  that  work  in  child  hygiene  by  the  state  can  not  be, 
without  injui-y  to  the  cause,  placed  under  any  department  except  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  Ten  states  have  so  far  established  bureaus  of 
child  hygiene,  in  each  instance  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  health 
department.  New  York  City  pioneered  the  way  in  this  important  work 
and  the  figures  showing  their  results  on  the  infantile  death  rate  are 
interesting.  The  division  was  established  in  1908.  at  which  time  tiie 
infant  mortality  rate  was  141  per  tliousand  living  bii-ths  jiei-  annum. 
In  thi'ee  years  the  7'ate  had  been  reduced  to  120.  in  two  years  more  lo 
102.  and  in  1!)11  it  was  91  per  tliousand. 

The  provision  of  a  bureau  of  child  hygiene  by  the  legislatui'e  to  be 
administered  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  an  urgent  necessity  and 
will  be  a  forward  step  calculated  to  keep  California  in  the  front  rank 
of  those  states  exhibiting  an  enlightened  and  progressive  policy  in 
public  health  affairs. 

Smallpox. 

A  study  of  the  chart  on  page  39  will  show  at  a  glance  the  fact  thai 
smallpox  is  on  the  increase  in  California.  The  chart  shows  by  eunnila- 
tive  curves  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  cases  in  1918  (solid  line)  and  the 
rate  reduced  to  a  yearly  average  for  the  years  1913  to  1917  (dotted 
line).  The  increased  i)revalence  of  smallpox  is  very  striking  and  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  the  board. 

Smalli)ox  is  one  of  those  diseases  for  wliicli  we  possess  tlie  knowledge 
that  would  enable  us  to  stamp  i1   out  entirely  could  we  be  permitted 
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to  put  into  practice  the  measures  that  have  proven  to  be  effective.  It 
is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  public  health  attitude  of  a  portion  of 
our  citizenry  that  with  those  diseases,  the  mysteries  of  which  have  not 
yet  been  fathomed,  we  are  criticized  for  not  adopting  stringent  measures 
and  thus  stamping  them  out,  while  in  the  case  of  a  disease,  such  as 
smallpox,  where  we  have  the  means  of  stamping  it  out  (vaccination) 
we  are  prevented  from  putting  it  into  practice  on  a  scale  and  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  the  desired  effect.  Indeed,  we  are  sure  to  be 
subjected  to  harsh  criticism  if  we  attempt  to  strengthen  the  regulations 
governing  its  application.  Increased  prevalence  of  smallpox  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  neglect  of  vaccination,  which,  in  turn,  is  due 
to  apathy  and  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  disease  which  always  follows 
a  long  period  of  comparative  immunity.  The  insidious  nature  of  the 
present  extension  of  infection  in  the  population  of  California  is  well 
exemplified  by  the  following  extracts  from  a  report  of  one  of  our 
district  health  officers  concerning  his  experiences  with  unrecognized 
cases  in  a  group  of  towns  in  the  Bay  region : 

"Upon  request  of  the  health  officer  of  Napa  to  aid  him  in  verifying  a 
diagnosis  of  smallpox,  I  visited  that  city,  saw  the  patient,  and  found 
him  to  be  sick  with  a  discreet  smallpox  of  severe  type.  On  questioning 
this  man  I  learned  that  he  had  been  in  bed  in  the  Vallejo  General 
Hospital  between  the  fifth  and  nineteenth  of  the  month.  Upon  visiting 
the  Vallejo  General  Hospital  I  found  that  during  the  period  of  resi- 
dence of  the  Napa  case  in  the  hospital  a  patient  had  been  admitted 
with  a  diagnosis  of  'grippe,'  but  upon  the  subsidence  of  his  fever  he 
had  developed  a  rash  and  the  hospital  authorities  discharged  him  with 
a  diagnosis  of  '  chiekenpox. '  This  case  exposed  a  number  of  people, 
as  he  was  not  recognized  as  a  case  of  smallpox  and  did  not  consult  a 
physician.  Besides  this  man  I  found  four  people  in  the  hospital  sick 
with  smallpox  of  a  mild  type,  and  one  other  person  in  the  town,  making 
a  total  of  six  cases  in  all  discovered  the  first  day.  I  immediately  placed 
in  force  the  usual  smalljDox  regulations,  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 
physicians  of  the  town,  and  the  physicians  from  the  Naval  Station  at 
Mare  Island  and  secured  the  vaccination  of  over  one  thousand  pre- 
viously unvaccinated  children  in  the  schools.  Many  hundred  vaccina- 
tions were  done  by  physicians  in  their  private  offices  and  as  the  original 
Vallejo  case  had  been  employed  in  one  of  the  shops  on  Mare  Island 
and  had  visited  the  island  while  the  crustation  was  still  active,  the 
authorities  there  vaccinated  several  thousand  of  their  workmen.  Nine 
other  cases  ultimately  developed  in  Vallejo,  contacts  of  the  men  who 
walked  the  streets,  or  witli  tlie  cases  in  the  hospital  before  (|uarantine 
was  established.  The  physician  who  attended  the  original  Vallejo 
case,  never  having  been  vaccinated,  developed  a  severe  case  of  smallpox 
which  was  confluent  on  the  face.  Eight  cases  developed  in  Benicia, 
a  neighboring  town  eight  miles  away,  traced  to  Vallejo  as  the  source. 
The  epidemic  here  was  handled  by  the  local  health  officer  in  an 
energetic  manner.  I  then  visited  jMartinez,  across  the  straits  from 
Benicia,  Avhen!  I  was  informed  ])y  the  health  officer  tliat  although 
there  was  no  smallpox  present,  there  had  been  pi-evailing  an  odd  type 
of  chiekenpox.  None  of  these  were  in  the  active  stage  at  that  time, 
hut  he  thought  there  were  some  eases  still  in  Crockett,  an  adjoining 
toAvn.     Crockett  was  next  visited  and  the  result  of  mv  investigations 
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llici-c  disclosed  the  i'aet  tliat  mild  cases  of  smallpox,  which  had  l.'eeii 
niistakeii  for  chickeiipox.  liad  been  occurring"  for  some  time.  One 
case  of  smallpox  in  the  pustular  stage  was  found  in  the  hotel,  which 
had  never  been  reported  as  smallpox.  A  visit  to  the  schools  disclosed 
three  children  in  the  classrooms  in  the  crusting  stage  of  smallpox, 
^lany  children  in  the  schools  showed  pock  marks  and  staining  indicating 
a  r(X'ent  recovery  from  smallpox.  Cases  were  discovered  in  ten  houses 
in  the  town  which  Avere  placed  under  quarantine.  An  active  campaign 
of  vaccination  was  immediately  commenced,  one  hundred  or  more  peoi)le 
in  tiie  hotel  being  vaccinated  during  the  first  two  days.  The  employees 
of  the  sugar  refinery,  some  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  were  vaccinated, 
as  were  a  large  part  of  the  school  population,  a  total  of  about  twenty- 
five  hundred  vaccinations  in  all  being  performed." 

Other  similar  instances  have  been  uncovered  by  the  district  health 
officers  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  had  we  a  larger  force  of  district 
health  officers  at  our  disposal  similar  conditions  would  be  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  state.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  intensive  campaign 
against  smallpox,  which  is  now  being  carried  on  by  the  board,  will 
result  in  a  more  complete  vaccination  of  the  population  of  the  state, 
with  a  consequent  reduction  in  the  chances  of  infection  from  this 
wholly  preventable  disease. 

Typhoid  Fever. 

A  perusal  of  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary 
Engineering,  which  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  report,  will 
show  clearly  the  remarkable  results  that  are  being  achieved  in  reducing 
to  the  irreducible  mininuim  the  ])revalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  the 
state.  The  loss  to  the  community  is  not  to  be  reckoned  only  in  terms 
of  loss  of  life.  Typhoid  is  a  long  continued  fever  that  incapacitates  its 
victim  for  many  weeks  and  occasions  a  burden  of  expense  that  can  be 
ill  borne  by  most  of  those  attacked. 

The  director  of  the  bureau,  in  his  report,  estimates  that  the  reduction 
obtained  during  the  period  of  four  years  since  the  organization  of  the 
bureau  amounts  to  280  deaths.  8,000  cases,  and  a  monetary  saving  to 
the  people  who  have  been  spared  this  infliction  amounts  to  $1,400,000. 
This  reduction  in  the  tyi^hoid  rate  has  been  accomplished  largely 
thi'ough  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  which  is 
at  present  handicapped  bj'  an  insufficient  appropriation.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  next  legislature  will  increase  the  present  allowance  of 
$45,000  for  the  biennial  period  so  as  to  permit  of  the  employment  of 
two  additional  engineers  and  one  ])acteriologist.  The  public  funds  can 
])e  invested  in  no  more  profitable  manner  than  in  the  expansion  of  this 
most  important  department. 

Wilfred  IT.  Kellogg,  M.  D., 
Secretarv  and  Executive  Officer. 
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WORK  OF  STATE  DISTRICT  HEALTH  OFFICERS. 
Northern  District. 

Harold  F.  Gray,  Gr.  P.  H.,  District  Healtli  Officer,  Chico. 

Two  hundred  and  two  visits  to  towns  have  been  made.  There  were 
104  calls  on  local  health  officers,  41  calls  on  local  registrars,  106  calls 
on  other  county  and  city  officials,  and  57  calls  on  physicians.  No 
record  was  kept  of  the  number  of  individual  premises  inspected  within 
towns.  Forty-seven  special  investigations  of  diseases  were  made,  as 
well  as  21  other  special  investigations,  one  complete  municipal  survey 
and  two  birth  registration  checks;  17  lectures  and  demonstrations  were 
given,  and  there  were  15  conferences  with  boards  of  supervisors, 
trustees,  etc. 

The  first  work  undertaken  was  to  cover  the  entire  territory  rapidly, 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  local  health  officers,  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  main  problems  of  the  district.  An  office  system 
was  then  organized  to  make  possible  the  follow-up  of  conditions  in  the 
district,  with  a  minimum  of  clerical  detail. 

Considerable  time  has  been  given  to  organizing  preventive  and 
remedial  measures  against  venereal  disease,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  improving  birth  and  death  regis- 
tration; substantial  improvement  has  been  obtained  in  many  com- 
munities. 

A  survey  of  the  pollution  of  the  upper  Sacramento  River  was  made 
in  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  and  a  public 
health  survey  has  been  made  of  :\Iarysville.  A  birth  registration  cheek 
was  made  in  Willows. 

The  principal  work  in  the  district  has  been,  however,  the  instruction 
of  local  health  officers  in  their  duties,  in  the  endeavor  to  bring  about  on 
their  part  more  effective  enforcement  of  healtli  laws. 

North  Coast  District. 

Allen  F.  Gillihax,  M.D.,  District  Health  Officer,   Santa  Rosa. 

The  district  originally  included  eight  counties :  Del  Norte,  Humboldt, 
Mendocino,  Lake,  Napa,  Sonoma,  Solano  and  Marin.  Trinity  was 
added  on  September  20,  1917,  and  since  that  date  the  North  Coast 
District  has  comprised  these  nine  counties.  With  San  Francisco  Bay 
on  the  south,  Oregon  state  line  on  the  north,  the  Coast  Range  on  the 
east,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  v^^est,  a  narrow  strip  is  formed  about 
300  miles  in  length  by  about  50  to  60  miles  in  width,  which  includes 
over  16,000  square  miles  of  territory,  and  contains  a  population  of  al)Out 
a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  largest  cities  are  Santa  Rosa  and  Eureka, 
each  having  a  population  of  less  than  fifteen  thousand.  The  general 
line  of  travel  is  north  and  south,  either  by  Northwestern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, or  on  coastwise  steamers.  Practically  no  communication  is  main- 
tained with  the  counties  to  the  east,  the  Coast  Range  serving  as  a 
barrier.  The  few  roads  across  the  mountains  are  very  poor,  and  have 
very  heavy  grades. 
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DISTRICT    HEALTH    OFFICER. 

As  District  Health  Officer,  I  have  endeavored  to  familiarize  myself 
with  conditions  generally  throughout  the  district,  and  especially  with 
its  health  problems.  I  have  visited  every  incorporated  town,  in  some 
instances  many  times ;  I  have  visited  nearly  all  the  unincorporated  set- 
tlements. I  have  made  myself  familiar  with  the  geographic  distribution 
of  population ;  the  watersheds  and  their  relation  to  population  and 
travel ;  the  products,  manufactures,  and  distribution  of  labor ;  and  have 
visited  a  great  many  schools.  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  health 
officers  and  local  registrars  throughout  the  district,  and  have  assisted  in 
solving  many  of  their  local  problems.  In  personally  visiting  local 
health  officers  I  have  discovered  many  errors  both  of  omission  and  com- 
mission, due,  almost  invariably,  to  misunderstanding  regulations. 
These  errors  have  been  easily  corrected,  and  the  good  will  of  the  official 
retained,  and  later  when  other  problems  have  arisen  I  have  been  called 
in  to  assist  in  their  solution.  As  a  result  health  officers  in  this  district 
are  now  more  prompt  in  forwarding  their  weekly  reports,  they  pay 
closer  attention  to  the  immediate  registration  of  all  births,  and  are 
more  active  in  reporting  violations  of  state  health  laws. 

INSTRUCTION    TO    HEALTH    OFFICERS. 

I  have  endeavored  to  visit  each  newly  appointed  health  officer  as  soon 
after  his  appointment  as  I  could  conveniently  do  so,  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  him  in  the  duties  of  his  office.  Besides  health  officers,  I 
have  visited  town  councils,  school  trustees,  boards  of  supervisors  and 
others,  and  a  much  closer  co-operation  has  been  established  between 
these  various  officials  and  the  different  bureaus  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  than  could  have  been  possible  from  a  central  office  only. 

HEALTH   EDUCATION. 

Many  lectures  have  been  delivered  before  schools,  teachers'  institutes, 
and  the  public  generally,  covering  such  subjects  as  communicable  dis- 
eases and  their  control,  the  importance  of  complete  birth  registration, 
tlie  conservation  of  infant  and'cbild  life,  and  sanitation  in  rural  com- 
munities. Much  literature  has  l)een  distributed  after  these  lectui'es, 
particularly  State  Board  of  Health  Bulletins. 

SPECIAL    INVESTIGATIONS. 

Many  special  problems  have  been  investigated;  among  the  most 
important  may  be  noted  a  sharp  epidemic  of  diphtheria  in  Willits; 
typhoid  on  watershed  of  town  of  Elk,  due  to  a  carrier;  30  cases  oE 
ehickenpox,  (lermau  measles,  and  scarlet  fever  in  Kelseyville;  scarlet 
fever  outbreak  in  Hopland ;  scarlet  fever  in  Sonoma  County ;  sanitation 
of  summer  camps  along  the  Russian  River;  nuisance  on  Richardson's 
Bay  due  to  waste  from  :\[ason  Distillery;  with  :Mrs.  Tate-Thompson 
assisted  in  organizing  five  counties  for  joint  sanitarium  for  care  of 
tuberculous.  In  many  instances  eo-opei-ation  with  various  bureaus  has 
been  of  great  value  in  obtaining  results,  for  example,  with  the  Bureau 
of  Sanitary  Engineering  of  State  Board  of  Health,  water  supply  of 
Santa  Rosa,  sewage  disposal  of  Sonoma  State  Home  at  Eldridge,  sevvage 
disposal  of  Veterans'  Home  at  Yountville,  sewage  disposal  town  of 
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Ukiali,_ water  supply  of  Dillon's  Beaeli  Resort.  In  co-operation  with 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  State 
Housing  Commission,  and  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  the  housing 
problem,  the  sanitation  of  food  establishments,  and  the  sewage  disposal 
of  the  town  of  Benicia  have  occupied  considerable  attention. , 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Besides  personal  field  investigation,  much  has  been  accomplished 
through  office  correspondence.  Many  letters  have  been  written  during 
the  year  to  health  officers,  school  trustees,  town  councils,  physicians 
and  private  individuals,  regarding  the  reporting  of  communicable  dis- 
ease, registration  of  individual  births,  violation  of  public  health  act 
and  vital  statistics  law,  enforcing  common  toAvel  law,  sterilization  of 
drinking  receptacles  and  other  acts,  the  abatement  of  nuisances  and 
many  other  problems. 

Summary    of    Operations. 

Incorporated  towns  visited 43 

Number  of  visits  made 12.3 

Settlements  and  Tillages  visited 23 

Number  of  visits  made 27 

Miles  traveled  in  automobile   (10  months) 6,911 

Special  lectures  and  talks  given 21 

Grammar  schools  visited 19 

High  schools  visited 7 

Special  investigations,  communicable  disease 24 

Special  investigations,  sanitation  and  nuisances 29 

Weekly  reports  filed 45 

Special  reports  filed 50 

Other  interdepartmental  communications 146 

Letters,  general  correspondence 388 

Circular  letters  to  health  officers,  physicians,  etc 225 

Central  Coast  District. 
Robert   N.   Hott^   District   Health   Officer. 

The  sanitation  of  the  zone  surrounding  Camp  Fremont,  thirty  mil&s 
south  of  San  Francisco,  was  one  of  the  chief  health  problems  in  the 
Central  Coast  district.  The  Division  Surgeon  at  the  camp  wished  to 
know  the  number  of  cases  of  communicable  diseases  occurring  from 
week  to  week  in  the  towns  and  country  districts  in  the  vicinity  and  such 
reports  were  secured  for  him.  In  return  he  furnished  reports  of  com- 
municable diseases  and  the  sources  so  far  as  Icnown  for  all  cases  dis- 
covered among  the  troops. 

The  dairies  supplying  milk  to  Camp  Fremont  and  the  pasteurization 
plants  were  inspected  and  the  conditions  found  reported  to  the  Division 
Surgeon.  In  one  case  where  unclean  conditions  at  the  dairy  were 
found  and  the  proprietor  was  unwilling  to  f oIIoav  my  recommendations, 
the  milk  was  excluded  by  the  camp  authorities  until  the  dairy  was  put 
into  sanitary  condition.  At  tlie  request  of  the  Division  Surgeon,  I  took 
blood  specimens  from  tlie  men  employed  in  the  pa.steurization  plants  in 
order  to  discover  typhoid  gei*m  carriers.  The  blood  tests  were  followed 
up  with  examination  of  excreta.  Xo  carj-iers  were  found.  For  several 
months  complete  sets  of  samples  of  milk  were  talcen  from  the  trucks 
wliile  delivering  in  the  camp  and  the  analyses  Avere  reported  to  the 
Division  Surgeon.     Tiiere  was  (evidently  a  general  spirit  of  Avillingness 
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to  make  needed  improvements  on  the  part  of  those  handling  the  camp 
milk. 

The  village  of  Menlo  Park,  at  which  Camp  Fremont  is  located,  is  not 
incorporated  and  had  no  local  health  authorities.  There  was  no  system 
of  garbage  removal.  With  the  l)nilding  of  the  camp,  there  was  a 
sudden  influx  of  tradespeople.  Restaurants,  soda  fountains  and  pool 
parlors  sprung  up  by  the  dozen.  The  proprietors  felt  uncertain  as  to 
the  permanency  of  the  camp  and  istarted  to  do  business  without  suffi- 
cient toilet  or  other  sanitary  facilities.  The  Division  Surgeon  agreed  to 
joint  inspections  of  food  and  other  establi.shments  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  army  and  State  Board  of  Health  secured  sanitary  conditions 
which  might  be  copied  with  advantage  by  many  cities.  State  Sanitary 
Inspector  Edward  Ross  spent  much  time  on  this  work  and  deserves 
much  credit  for  the  results.  I  arranged  for  regular  garbage  collections 
and  obtained  the  assistance  of  two  special  deputy  sheriffs  in  cleaning  up 
the  back  yards  and  vacant  lots. 

The  greatest  need  in  health  matters  appeared  to  be  for  a  public 
health  nurse  who  could  keep  in  touch  with  the  school  children  and  head 
off  outbreaks  of  comnnniicable  diseases.  ^Irs.  Nina  Carson  was 
appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  on  June  15  to  do  this  work. 
The  county  and  local  school  authoriti(^s  showed  interest  in  the  work  and 
agreed  to  co-operate. 

The  venereal  disease  i)roblem  required  much  of  my  time.  At  Camp 
Fremont,  I  obtained  the  weekly  reports  of  cases  and  sources  of  infection 
and  co-operated  with  the  camp  autliorities  and  the  State  Bureau  of 
Social  Hygiene  in  protective  work  for  the  .soldiers.  At  times  when 
special  problems  came  up,  I  arranged  for  conferences  of  the  state  and 
county  officials.  In  this  way  the  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
prostitutes  convicted  of  plying  their  trade  near  Camp  Fremont  was 
arranged  and  the  fitting  out  of  a  detention  hospital  at  Redwood  City 
luistened. 

The  surgeon  at  the  ^loiiterey  Pi-esidio  complained  of  sources  of 
infection  affecting  the  men  in  his  charge.  The  local  officials  secured 
the  apprehension  of  a  considerable  number  of  prostitutes  who  Avere 
examined  by  an  expert  from  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene. 

Many  special  problems  required  attention.  At  Alameda  City  a  study 
of  a  scarlet  fever  outbreak  showed  the  need  for  the  employment  of  an 
inspector  who  could  trace  the  sources  of  infection  and  supervise  isola- 
tion and  other  control  measures.  The  city  health  officer  and  the  city 
manager  appreciated  the  need  and  a  very  competent  ''health  visitor" 
was  secured  through  the  good  offices  of  Professor  Force  of  the  University 
of  California. 

A  scarlet  fever  outl)reak  among  tiie  children  in  the  school  of  the 
small  town  of  Rodeo  in  Contra  Costa  County  gave  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  modern  methods  of  con.trolling  this  disease.  The  school 
trustees  were  persuaded  to  open  the  school  and  provide  a  public  health 
luirse  to  follow  up  the  examinations  which  the  county  health  officer 
promi.sed  to  make.  Four  light  cases  were  discovered  among  the 
absentees  from  school  and  among  tliuse  actually  in  attendance.  In 
addition  to  controlling  the  outbreak  a  very  interesting  health  survey  of 
the  children  was  )nade  by  the  nurse.  As  a  result  many  parents 
arranged  to  have  dental  or  other  care  given  their  children. 
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The  relation  of  sewage  disposal  to  bathing  in  the  San  Lorenzo  River 
in  Santa  Cruz  County  was  studied.  The  data  obtained  was  given  to  the 
Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

At  a  summer  resort  (Twin  Lakes)  the  faulty  sewage  disposal  of  a 
hotel  and  group  of  cottages  Avas  corrected. 

Li  many  other  cases,  I  acted  as  connecting  link  between  the  experts 
of  the  State  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering  and  local  problems. 

Requests  for  assistance  came  freciuently  from  local  health  officers. 
Some  health  officers  did  not  feel  well  enough  equipped  to  handle 
epidemics  or  other  problems  but  most  often  the  need  was  for  backing. 
The  lot  of  a  part-time  health  officer  in  a  small  community  is  hard.  His 
actions  are  resented  because  of  his  personal  relations  with  those  with 
whom  he  deals.  In  many  cases  the  mere  word  of  a  state  official  that 
certain  sanitary  action  was  necessary  secured  prompt  compliance  which 
had  been  refused  the  local  health  officer.  A  demand  for  vaccination  of 
those  exposed  to  smallpox  was  an  example  of  this. 

The  improvement  of  local  health  organization  is,  to  my  mind,  the 
greatest  field  for  useful  service  of  the  state  district  health  officers.  Six 
men  can  do  little  of  themselves  in  solving  the  state  health  problems. 
It  is  chiefly  b}"  building  up  a  foundation  of  efficient  town  and  county 
health  work  that  we  can  secure  the  greatest  results.  In  Alameda  and 
Santa  Clara  counties,  I  assisted  groups  of  towns  and  rural  school  dis- 
tricts in  studying  and  planning  for  "local  health  districts"  as  provided 
for  in  the  laws  of  1917.  In  neither  of  these  cases  did  successful  forma- 
tion of  the  district  seem  very  certain  but  the  interest  in  better  health 
protection  which  was  aroused  will  surely  bear  results.  At  the  city  of 
San  Luis  Obispo  I  spoke,  with  ]\Iiss  Cole,  superintendent  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  District  Nursing  Association,  to  an  audience  in  the  local 
moving  picture  theater  on  the  value  of  a  public  health  nurse.  A  com- 
mittee was  formed  to  secure  an  appropriation  from  the  county  for  the 
employment  of  a  county  nurse. 

Among  the  educational  work  which  I  was  asked  to  perform,  were 
papers  at  the  State  Conference  of  ]Municipalities  at  Santa  Rosa  and  the 
State  Conference  of  Social  Agencies  at  Santa  Barbara.  I  also  gave 
illustrated  talks  on  child  hygiene  at  public  schools,  grange  and  improve- 
ment association  meetings  in  Santa  Clara  County. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  recognized  the  need  for  more  public 
health  workers  and  gave  me  permission  to  assist  Professor  Force  of  the 
University  of  California  in  conducting  a  field  course  for  advanced 
students  in  public  hygiene.  I  was  accordingly  appointed  Lecturer  in 
Public  Hygiene  mthout  pay  by  the  university.  Fifteen  students  were 
given  instruction  in  the  administration  of  public  health  work  and  were 
then  supervised  in  making  surveys  of  the  health  problems  and  health 
machinery  in  various  cities  and  towns.  In  one  case  the  student  was 
added  by  the  city  she  surveyed  to  its  permanent  health  department. 

Central  District. 
R.  W.  Nauss,  M.D.,   District  HeaUli  Officer,  Fresno. 

The  first  six  Aveeks  following  my  report  for  duty  as  health  officer  for 
the  Central  District,  Avere  spent  either  at  Berkeley  or  in  Amador 
County,  endeavoring  to  assist  the  newly-constituted  Division  of  Biology 
(Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases)  in  the  taking  over  and  continuance 
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of  oui*  liookwoi'iii  coiilrol  work'  ;iinnim  iiiiiicrs.  'IMiis  rclievetl  me  oi'  any 
direct  personal  respoiisiliilil  \-  for  1li<'  coiulijcl  of  field  aetivities  in  tlio 
c'olleetion  of  dia.uuostie  matcM-ial  and  treatment  of  infected  cases.  1  did, 
however,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  year,  aid  various  representatives 
of  the  Division  of  Biology  in  the  planning  for  and  conduct  of  the  work. 

The  underground  sanitation  in  ten  mines  was  investigated  in  this 
connection  and  the  Division  of  Biology  was  kept  informed  as  to  my 
findings  as  compared  with  the  results  of  similar  surveys  made  by  myself 
last  year. 

On  October  1,  I  established  head(piarters  in  the  ('ity  Hall,  J-i'i'esno. 
upon  the  gracious  invitation  of  Mayor  Toomey,  secured  through  tiie 
kindly  efit'orts  of  the  newly-a[)pointed  city  health  officer,  Dr.,C.  Mathew- 
son.  The  three  following  months  were  largely  devoted  to  making  the 
acquaintance  of  my  local  health  ofificer.s  and  familiarizing  myself  with 
the  territory  of  the  Central  District.  These  first  essentials  were  accom- 
plished by  means  of  systematic  touring,  during  which  time  various 
matters  which  had  already  been  referred  to  m(%  were  inquired  into  or 
investigated  as  occasion  required. 

During  the  winter  months,  beginning  with  December,  in  addition  to 
the  more  or  less  routine  work  in  the  office  and  field,  considerable  time 
was  devoted  to  the  creation  of  clinics  in  Fresno  and  Stockton,  in  which 
the  venereal  diseases  could  be  adequately  and  effectively  treated  in 
accordance  with  regulation  laid  down  by  our  board. 

The  Fresno  Health  Department,  through  the  persistent  activities  of 
its  health  officer  and  otliers,  succeeded  in  securing  a  special  appro- 
priation of  $3,000  for  the  equipment  of  a  laboratory  and  clinic  rooms 
in  the  City  Hall  and  the  salaries  of  a  full-time  bacterologist  and  day 
and  night  nurses  in  addition.  Thus  far,  our  efforts  in  Stockton  have 
not  materialized  completely.  The  local  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  has 
definitely  pledged  $1,000,  providing  the  city  trustees  and  county  super- 
visors would  each,  as  a  body,  give  $1,000.  Owing  to  curtailment  of 
city  finances,  resulting  from  decreased  liquor  revenues  following  the 
abolishment  of  saloons  this  year,  the  city  trustees  could  not  see  their 
way  clear  to  meet  this  offer  of  the  Red  Cross,  but  have  definitely 
pledged  themselves  to  make  provision  for  an  adequate  appropriation 
when  the  new  yearly  budget  shall  be  made  up  in  December.  The 
county  supervisors  appear  to  be  willing  to  duplicate  the  appropriation 
to  be  made  for  this  purpose  by  the  city. 

Advice  and  assistance  were  also,  during  the  winter  and  early  s[)ring, 
given  to  the  Women's  Committee  on  Public  Health,  Kings  County 
Council  of  Defense,  in  the  furtherance  of  a  systematic  campaign 
directed  specifically  toward  the  establishment  of  a  local  health  district, 
comprising  the  whole  of  Kings  County.  The  petition,  largely  over- 
subscribed, was  most  ably  presented  to  the  county  board  of  supervisors, 
the  only  dissenting  voice  raised  being  that  of  the  incumbent  county 
health  officer.  It  may  be  said  in  this  connection  that  local  dissatis- 
faction over  decisions  of  our  board  regarding  the  permissions  granted 
to  the  municipalities  of  Reedley  and  Kingsburg,  respecting  the  dis- 
charge into  the  Kings  River  of  effluents  from  septec  tanks,  considered 
to  be  reasonably  safe  under  the  conditions  imposed,  was  taken  advantage 
of  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  petition,  both  before  the  Hanford  city 
trustees  and  the  Kings  County  board  of  supervisors.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  remarked  that  the  Women's  Committee  was  disappointed  but 
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not  discouraijed.     Th(^  jiiHttpr  will  iirobably  U^  broiTg'ht  up  agaiu  next 

year.  . 

The  importance  of  the  reporting  of  ])irth.s  and  comnumicable  diseases 
was  constantly  emphasized  and  nrged  npon  those  personally  responsible 
for  doing  the"^  same.  The  children's  year  campaign  is  proving  to  be  a 
great  stimulus  towards  the  improvement  of  birth  registration.  The 
objections  of  physicians  regarding  reporting  generally,  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  more  insistently  emphasized. 

Frequent  calls  for  assistance  from  various  parts  of  my  district,  in 
the  differential  diagnosis  of  German  measles  and  scarlet  fever  on  one 
hand  and  chickenpox  and  smallpox  on  the  other,  were  responded  to. 
The  control  of  smallpox  in  Porterville  was  conducted  under  my  direc- 
tion. Control  of  the  same  disease  among  Indians  in  Madera  County 
was  also  conducted  under  my  personal  supervision  through  a  specially- 
appointed  deputy  county  health  officer.  Failure  in  the  control  of 
diphtheria  in  and  about  San  Andreas  and  Paloma,  in  Calaveras  County, 
was  investigated  and  difficulties  arising  therefrom  adjusted. 

Work  done  by  our  bureaus  of  Communicable  Diseases  and  Engi- 
neering, in  the  control  of  the  typhoid  outbreak  at  Merced  Falls,  was 
followed  up  by  a  personal  visit.  Another  outbreak  of  typhoid,  con- 
sisting of  six  cases,  occurring  among  student  laborers  on  a  ranch  near 
Corcoran,  Kings  County,  was  investigated  and  the  probable  origin 
traced  to  what  seemed  to  have  been  a  carrier  or  ambulatory  case,  con- 
firmation of  which  has  not  yet  been  secured.  The  perplexing  question 
of  endemic  typhoid  was,  and  is  still,  kept  constantly  in  mind.  Thus 
far  my  conclusion  is  that  the  insanitary  privy,  and  the  fly  acting  in 
partnership  with  a  third  party — the  "typhoid  carrier,"  are  responsible 
for  most  of  our  rural  endemic  typhoid.  Excellent  means  of  transpor- 
tation and  the  periodic  demands  for  agricultural  labor  tend  constantly 
to  keep  the  labor  element,  much  of  which  is  foreign,  moving  from  place 
to  place.  Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  this  class  of  our  population 
which  is  so  extremely  important  in  the  control  and  prevention  of  spread 
of  communicable  diseases  generally. 

As  soon  as  travel  in  the  Sierras  became  practicable  in  May,  a  number 
of  special  mountain  trips  were  made.  Among  these  was  a  visit  into 
the  Yosemite  Valley  in  order  to  accjuaint  myself  with  camp  sanitation 
and  possible  stream  pollution. 

Special  assistance  was  given  our  Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics  in  the 
making  of  readjustments  in  the  subdistricting  of  Fresno  County.  The 
practical  working  out  of  the  new  plan  was  inquired  about  at  various 
places  and  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  its  practicability  were  given  me. 
A  great  deal  depends  on  the  interest  and  pride  in  the  work  manifested 
by  the  local  registrars. 

South  Coast  District. 

B.   A.   Ingham,   State   Health   Officer,   Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  Edwin  D.  Ward  entered  upon  his  duties  as  health  officer  for  the 
South  Coast  District  on  August  1,  1917,  and  took  charge  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  southern  branch  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
A  considerable  amount  of  work  was  done  in  connection  with  sanitary 
conditions  surrounding  the  various  military  camps  in  the  district  and 
in  connection  with  the  control  of  communicable  diseases  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  these  camps.     A  preliminary^  investigation  of  the  mosquito 
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situation  in  tlip  disti'ict  hctwccii  Ijoii^'  Ucricli  and  Wiinn'ni^'ton  was  made 
and  of  tlic  sanitation  oi'  canneries  in  the  same  district.  l)i'.  Ward  took 
an  active  part  in  the  woi-k  foi-  the  cstahlishnient  of  an  isolation  hospital 
for  venereal  diseases  in  Los  Angeles  and  eo-operated  with  the  Bnreaii 
of  Venereal  Diseases  to  a  very  large  extent  in  making  investigations 
and  furnishing  information  in  regard  to  the  venereal  disease  situation 
throughout  the  district.  He  also  made  investigations  of  the  reporting 
of  vital  statistics  to  the  local  registrars  and  worked  to  stinuUate  the 
comph^te  reporting  of  births  to  these  local  authorities.  fSome  time  was 
spent  in  work  for  the  formation  of  lo(!al  health  districts  around  Pomona. 
Pasadena,  Santa  Ana,  San  Diego  and  Santa  Barbara.  These  districts 
have  not  yet  been  organized  on  account  of  local  jealousies  and  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitably  trained  health  officers  at 
the  present  time.  Dr.  Ward  co-operated  with  the  various  health  officers 
in  investigations  of  sanitary  conditions  which  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
handled  by  the  local  authorities.  He  also  assisted  the  local  health 
officers  in  suspected  cases  of  contagious  di^-eases.  The  following 
epidemics  were  investigated : 

Typhoid  :   Hollywood  aud  Santa  Paula. 
Diphthevia  :   San  Dimas  and  Venice. 
Smallpox  :   Nordhoff. 
Menlnsitis:   San  Diego. 

On  April  1,  1918,  Dr.  Ward  i-esigned  and  .Mr.  E.  A.  Ingham,  health 
officer  of  the  Southern  District,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  South 
Coast  District.  Mr.  Ingham  transferred  his  headquarters  to  Los 
Angeles  on  ]\Iay  1,  but  remained  in  charge  of  the  Southern  District 
until  June  12.  Among  the  work  which  he  took  up  were  the  investi- 
gation of  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  at  Huntington  Park  which  resulted 
from  an  infected  milk  supply.  The  investigation  of  an  outbreak  of 
dj'sentery  at  Santa  Ana  and  of  typhoid  at  National  City  was  also  made. 
Routine  visits  were  made  to  a  considerable  number  of  cities  in  the 
district  with  a  view  to  the  compilation  of  data  in  regard  to  public 
health  conditions.  During  the  eleven  months  from  August  1,  1917,  to 
June  80.  1918,  thirty-four  cities  were  visited  by  the  district  health 
officer. 

Southern  District. 

E.   A.   Ingham,   State   Health   Officer,   Los  Angeles. 

From  August  1  to  September  15  the  Southern  District  was  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Ward,  Health  Officer  of  the  South  Coast 
District.  During  this  period  investigations  were  made  of  a  case  of 
typhus  reported  at  Perris  and  of  a  small  outbreak  of  typhoid  near 
Ilemet. 

On  September  15  I  took  up  the  duties  of  state  health  officer  for  the 
Southern  District,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  office  facilities  at  Riverside 
the  head([uarters  for  this  district  remained  at  Los  Angeles  until  Decem- 
l)er  1,  when  it  was  moved  to  the  Riverside  County  Ccmrthouse.  Follow- 
ing the  resignation  of  Dr.  Ward  on  April  1.  19i8,  I  was  transferred  to 
the  South  Coast  District  and  on  May  1  moved  my  headquarters  to  Los 
Angeles,  but  remained  in  charge  of  the  Southern  District  until  the 
work  there  was  taken  over  by  Dr.  Telfer  on  June  12. 
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In  taking  up  the  work  it  was  necessary  1o  devote  a  ('on.sideralile 
amount  of  time  to  studyin.R'  general  conditions  in  the  district  and  to 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  local  health  authorities  in  order  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  devote  particular  attention  to  the  places  which  w^ere 
in  the  worst  condition  and  especially  to  those  which  seemed  capable  of 
improvement  if  their  energies  were  properly  directed.  For  this  reason 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  was  spent  in  the  collection  and  com- 
pilation of  data  on  health  conditions  and  health  administration  in  the 
district. 

If  appears  that  one  of  the  main  functions,  if  not  the  chief  function, 
of  a  district  health  officer,  is  the  stimulation  and  education  of  the  local 
health  authorities  to  the  point  where  they  can  handle  local  conditions 
properly  without  appealing  to  the  state  for  aid.  Coupled  with  this 
must  be  the  education  of  the  public  at  large  to  the  point  where  they 
will  appropriate  enough  money  to  properly  support  the  work.  For  this 
reason  much  time  has  been  devoted  to  making  the  accj[uaintance  of 
municipal  authorities,  practicing  physicians,  and  various  persons  who 
were  especially  interested  in  public  health;  and  in  the  preparation  of 
articles  for  publication  in  local  newspapers. 

In  addition  it  has  been  necessary  to  spend  some  time  in  the  investi- 
gation and  control  of  epidemics  and  in  the  control  of  nuisances  in  the 
Southern  District.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  done  during 
the  nine  months  from  September  15,  1917,  to  June  12,  1918 :  Cities 
visited,  22  out  of  29  in  the  district.  Surveys  :  Blythe.  general  sanitary ; 
San  Bernardino,  hygiene  and  sanitation  of  schools ;  Hemet,  contagious 
disease  situation  in  the  schools ;  Riverside,  contagious  disease  situation 
in  the  schools.  Epidemics  investigated:  typhoid — Blj'the.  Palo  Verde 
Valley,  Hemet;  smallpox — Brawley,  Blythe.  Ontario;  dysentery — 
Colton.  Public  addresses  :  County  ^Medical  societies  of  Kern.  Riverside 
and  Imperial  counties ;  Southern  California  Organization  of  Public 
Health  Nurses;  Riverside  Women's  Clubs;  State  Council  of  Social 
Agencies ;  State  Conference  of  Health  Officers. 

In  addition  I  have  co-operated  with  various  bureaus  and  state 
officials,  where  we  could  be  of  mutual  service  to  each  other,  as  follows : 

Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases  in  supervising  the  establishment 
and  proper  maintenance  of  depositories  for  diagnostic  outfits;  Epi- 
demiologist in  investigations  of  typhoid  at  Blythe  and  smallpox  at 
Ontario;  Consulting  Parasitologist  with  advice  on  proposed  mosquito 
abatement  district  at  Riverside;  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis  in  connection 
with  hospital  facilities  in  Riverside  County  and  Imperial  County; 
Bureau  of  Venereal  Disease  with  investigations  of  conditions  in 
Imperial  County,  investigation  at  Blythe,  and  arrangements  for  the 
introduction  of  their  work  at  Riverside ;  minor  reports  issued  on 
venereal  disease  situation  in  Bakersfield,  San  Bernardino,  Colton, 
Elsinore  and  Perris ;  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  in  formation  of  local 
registration  districts  in  Riverside  County;  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering in  reports  on  conditions  at  Blythe,  Riverside,  Cabazon,  Hemet 
and  ]March  Field.  I  have  further  co-operated  with  the  Commission  on 
Immigration  and  Housing  in  regard  to  matters  of  camp  sanitation  at 
canneries  and  elsewhere  and  with  the  nurses  of  the  State  Board  of 
Control  in  their  work  along  the  line  of  children's  aid. 
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SANITARY  INSPECTIONS. 

For  the  Biennial  Period  From  July  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1918. 

EDWAitD  T.  Ross,  state  Sanitarx-   Tn.spcttoi-. 

During  the  biennial  period  ending  -June  30,  1918,  -a  number  of  sani- 
tary survej^s  were  made  of  cities  and  towns  throughout  tlie  state.  These 
surveys  covered  the  inspection  of  food  supply  places,  restaurants,  ice 
cream  and  soft  drink  stands,  creameries  and  dairies,  meat  markets, 
slaughterhouses,  hotels,  lodging  houses,  factories,  canneries,  meat  and 
fish  packing  houses,  stables,  public  schools,  hospitals,  sanitariums, 
theaters,  laundries,  barber  shops,  etc.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  water 
supplies  and  sewerage  systems  were  also  inspected.  Sanitary  surveys 
were  also  made  of  a  number  of  summer  resorts,  fai'ui  camps,  and  of  all 
ferry  and  river  steamers  plying  between  San  Francisco  and  bay  and 
river  points.  Three  campaigns  were  undertaken  for  the  control  of 
typhoid  fever,  rabies  and  malaria.  Extensive  clean-up  operations  were 
undertaken  in  the  extra  cantonment  zone  at  Camp  Fremont  and  in  the 
territory  surrounding  the  shipbuilding  yards  in  Los  Angeles  and  Long 
Beach.  As  a  result  of  these  operations  over  14,800  inspections  and 
reinspections  of  premises  were  made  and  over  10,470  nuisances  were 
abated. 

During  the  month  of  August,  1916,  a  campaign  was  waged  in  the 
We.st  Side-Sunset  oil  fields,  Kern  County,  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
typhoid  fever.  The  area  covered  during  this  campaign  was  approxi- 
mately 12  miles  wide  and  24  miles  long,  including  the  towns  of  ^lari- 
copa,  Taft,  Fellows,  McKittrick  and  all  camps  and  leases.  The  fullest 
co-operation  was  received  from  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  also 
from  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  various  towns  and  from  the  citizens 
in  general  in  carrying  on  the  work. 

Summary    of    Operations. 

luspectious  and   reinspections 4,418 

Nui.sances  abated 6,3(>o 

New  garbage  cans  procured l,0.j5 

Yards  cleaned 1,.571 

Vacant  lots  cleaned 301 

Streets  and  alleyways  cleaned    (approximate  blocks) 10.j 

Loads  of  rubbish  removed 798 

Toilets  .screened  and  made  fly-tight 2,125 

Old  toilets  demolished 243 

New  toilets  provided 223 

New  toilet  vaults  provided 5<M> 

Old  toilet  vaults  filled  in 440 

New   cesspools   provided 21 

Garbage  burners   installed 148 

Chicken   yards   cleaned 53 

Stables  cleaned 34 

Bunkhouses  cleaned 58 

Cookhou.ses  screened 0 

Notices  served 281 

Water  samples  collected   (found  O.  K. ) 0 

Miscellaneous    nuisances   abated ^ !)(> 


3—39533 
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SITMMER    RESORTS. 

Over  60  siiniincr  resorts  located  in  various  parts  of  the  state  were 
inspected.  Insanitary  conditions  were  found  to  exist  in  practically  all 
of  them,  due  to  accumulations  of  garbage,  rubbish,  manure,  etc., 
forming  breeding  places  for  flies.  In  a  number  of  instances  the  sewage 
was  discharging  into  lakes  or  mountain  streams.  A  later  inspection 
made  of  these  resorts,  showed  that  practically  all  improvements  recom- 
mended had  been  made  and  that  over  300  nuisances  were  abated. 

FARM    CAMPS. 

During  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1917,  over  70  farm 
camps  located  in  the  delta  region  west  of  Stockton  were  inspected. 
Numerous  insanitary  conditions  were  found  in  all  camps  visited,  due  in 
the  majority  of  cases  to  the  dilapidated  and  filthy  condition  of  out- 
houses and  accumulations  of  garbage  and  filth.  Instructions  were 
given  the  owners  for  the  abatement  of  all  nuisances  existing  in  their 
premises.  A  later  inspection  made  of  a  number  of  these  camps  showed 
that  numerous  improvements  had  been  made,  resulting  in  the  abatement 
of  over  350  nuisances. 

FERRYBOATS   AND    RIVER    STEAMERS. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1917,  all  ferry  steamers  plying  between  San 
Francisco,  Oakland.  Alameda,  Richmond,  Tiburon  and  Sausalito,  and 
all  river  steamers  plying  between  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Stockton 
and  up-river  points  were  inspected.  The  ferry  steamers  in  general  were 
found  to  be  in  excellent  sanitary  condition.  On  a  number  of  the  river 
steamers  the  crew's  mess  space,  galley  and  toilets  were  not  properly 
enclosed  or  screened  against  flies,  and  in  many  instances  the  crew's 
forecastles  were  lacking  in  proper  light  and  ventilation  and  the  wooden 
bunks  were  in  dilapidated  condition.  The  owners  of  these  steamers 
willingly  complied  with  recommendations  made  for  the  improvement  of 
sanitary  conditions.  A  reinspection  of  these  steamers  showed  that  the 
crew's  mess  spaces,  galleys  and  toilets  had  been  screened,  sanitary 
drinking  fountains  or  individual  paper  cups  provided,  crew's  forecastles 
cleaned  and  ventilated  and  steel  bunks  installed.  Over  200  nuisances 
were  abated. 

Summary    of    Operations. 

Ferry  steamers  inspected 23 

River  steamers  inspected 36 

Crew's  mess  spaces  screened 43 

Galleys  screened . 31 

Toilets  screened 39 

Sanitary  drinking  fountains  installed 37 

Crew's  forecastle  cleaned  and  ventilated 18 

Steel  bunks  installed 60 

Nuisances  abated 210 

RABIES    CAMPAIGN. 

During  the  later  part  of  1916,  rabies  were  reported  to  be  prevalent 
in  various  parts  of  Siskiyou  County.  An  investigation  was  made  in 
February,  1917,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  territory 
involved.     The  investigation  showed  that  10  positive  cases  of  rabies 
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;is  well  as  ;i  iiumlx'V  ol'  suspcrtpd  cmscs  li.-id  occiirrt'd  in  llic  (••juiity 
witliin  a  few  mouths  [)r('vi()ns  to  tlic  time  ol"  the  iiivcstij^atioii.  At  the 
re<iiiest  of  the  local  autlioi-ities  and  as  a  result  of  the  iiivesti.u-atioii,  the 
State  l>oard  of  Health  placed  a  (luarantine  on  the  county.  A  campaign 
was  organized  and  waged  under  the  direction  of  the  sauitary  inspector, 
agaiust  the  spread  of  the  disease.  The  board  of  supervisors  of  the 
couuty  passed  an  ordinance  requiring  a  license  to  be  paid  on  all  dogs  in 
the  county,  and  another  ordinance  authorizing  the  payment  of  $2.50  on 
each  coyote  scalp  taken  in  the  county.  They  also  authorized  the  county 
health  officer  to  employ  five  deputies  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
quarantine  regulations  and  the  extermination  of  coyotes;  also  to  pur- 
chase poison  for  the  extermination  of  coyotes  and  for  free  distribution 
to  responsible  citizens  who  desired  to  assist  in  the  work  by  placing  the 
same  about  their  ranches  and  cattle  ranges.  The  United  States 
Biological  Survey  Service,  at  our  request,  placed  one  foreman  and  five 
trappers  with  equipment  in  the  field.  Invaluable  assistance  was 
received  from  the  Ihiited  States  Forest  Service  in  distributing  poison, 
and  control  work. 

Summary    of    Operations. 

Premises  visited  first  inspection 1.950 

Premises  visited  second  inspection 2.338 

Premises  visited  tliird  inspection 2.700 

Xnniber  of  dogs  Icilled  to  August  1,  1917 ' 523 

Number  of  cats  killed  to  August  1,  1917 G3 

Number  of  coyotes  and  otlier  animals  killed  to  .Tuly.  1917 159 

Number  of  poison  baits  placed 10.000 

Number  of  ounces  poison  used <••"» 

Positive  cases  rabies  (laboratory  examination) 11 

Suspected  cases  rabies —  33 

Brains  sent  to  laboratory 21 

Negative  cases  (laboratory  examination) 10 

Men  employed — state  1,  county  ."».  biological  survey  5 11 

All  employees  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  stationed  in  the  county 
assisted  in  the  work. 

In  the  month  of  Ai)ril,  1917,  an  investigation  of  the  rabies  situation 
in  Shasta  County  was  undertaken.  It  was  learned  that  but  three 
positive  cases  of  rabies  had  occurred  in  the  county  during  the  previous 
year.  As  a  precautionary  measure  the  board  of  supervisors  passed  an 
ordinance  requiring  a  license  to  be  paid  on  all  dogs  kept  in  the  county, 
and  the  destruction  of  all  dogs  not  wearing  a  license  tag. 

MOSQUITO    ABATEMENT    DISTRICT. 

During  the  month  of  May.  ]91T,  moscpiito  abatement  work  was 
started  in  the  Las  Molinos  Mosquito  Abatement  District.  Public  meet- 
ings were  held  and  the  citizens  were  visited  in  their  homes,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  to  them  the  best  methods  to  be  employed  in  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  malaria  and  the  extermination  of  moscpiitoes. 
The  meetings  were  largely  attended  and  the  citizens  expressed  great 
interest  in  the  plans  outlined  for  the  control  work.  Practically  all  of 
the  citizens  present  at  the  meetings  volunteered  at  least  one  day's 
work,  constructing  ditches,  draining  pools,  etc..  the  men  providing  teams 
and  implements,  and  the  w^omen  providing  lunches  for  the  workers. 
Excellent  results  were  obtained  by  this  co-operative  work. 
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Summary    of    Operations. 

Public    iijcrlinjjs    iK'ld J2 

Inspections  naacld' 520 

Pools  of  water  oiled  ( apiiroximately  1,2(10,000  square  feet) 670 

Gallons  of  oil  used 1.800 

Permanent  ditching  of  spillways   (appi'oximate  miles) 2^ 

Nuisances  abated 670 

Practically  all  irrigating  ditches  in  the  district  have  been  cleaned  and 
placed  in  good  condition. 

The  period  from  September  1  to  October  31,  1917,  was  taken  up  with 
exhibits  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  During  the  first  part  of  Sep- 
tember the  exhibit  was  at  the  California  State  Fair  in  Sacramento  and 
during  the  later  part  of  the  month  was  moved  to  Santa  Rosa,  for  the 
meeting  of  the  League  of  California  Municipalities.  From  October  13 
to  28  the  exhibit  was  at  the  Land  Show  in  San  Francisco.  ThoiLsands 
of  people  visited  the  exhibit  and  thousands  of  pieces  of  literature  were 
distributed.     The  exhibit  was  given  the  blue  ribbon  at  the  Land  Show. 

CAMP   FREMONT. 

During  the  months  of  i\Iarch,  April  and  May,  1918,  a  general  clean-up 
of  the  territory  surrounding  Camp  Fremont  was  undertaken.  Sanitary 
surveys  were  made  of  Menlo  Park,  Redwood  City,  San  ]\lateo,  Palo  Alto, 
Mayfield,  Santa  Clara,  Mountain  View,  and  San  Jose.  These  surveys 
covered  the  inspection  of  food  supply  places,  restaurants,  cafeterias, 
soft  drink  and  ice  cream  stands,  fruit  and  vegetable  markets,  bakeries, 
grocery  stores,  creameries,  dairies,  meat  markets,  hotels,  barber 
shops,  etc.  Copies  of  the  state  laws  and  regulations  were  given  to  the 
owners  of  the  various  places  visited,  and  without  exception  all  complied 
with  the  same.  At  the  time  reinspections  were  made  of  these  places  a 
medical  officer  from  the  Division  Surgeon's  office  at  Camp  Fremont  was 
present,  and  issued  a  sanitary  certificate  to  the  owners.  This  certificate 
indicates  that  the  establishment  is  approved  by  the  army  authorities 
and  permits  men  in  uniform  to  patronize  the  place.  A  number  of 
domestic  and  business  premises  in  the  rural  districts  were  also  inspected, 
and  instructions  given  for  the  removal  of  accumulations  of  manure, 
garbage,  rubbish,  etc.,  in  order  to  eliminate  fly-breeding  places.  In 
every  instance  these  instructions  were  willingly  complied  with.  The 
military  authorities  at  Camp  Fremont,  also  the  various  city  and  county 
officials  and  the  citizens  iii  general  co-operated  in  everj^  way  possible  in 
the  work. 

Summary    of    Operations    (incomplete). 

Sanitary   surveys    (cities) — : 8 

Premises  inspected 654 

Reinspections  made 794 

Nuisances  abated 1,502 

Food  supply  places  complied  with  state  laws 353 

Barber  shops,  etc.,  complied  with  state  laws 157 

Facilities  for  sterilizing  razors  installed — 123 

Facilities  for  sterilizing  glasses  in  restaurants,  ice  cream  and  soft  d'-iuk 

stands,   etc.   282 

Washing  facilities  provided   (food  supply  places) 278 

Metal  screened  or  glass  food  containers  installed 436 

Doors  and  windows  screened 852 

New  floors  installed   (food  supply  places) 20 
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iVow    toilets    installed 1" 

'I'oilets  screened  and  made  fiy-tis^t 248 

iNIetal  garbage  receptacles  installed 3t>l 

Insanitary  wooden  sinks  removed •♦J 

Metal  sinks  installed 84 

Food  delivery  wagons  enclosed 30 

Food  supply  l)laces.  entire  fronts  screened  or  enclosed  with  glass 15 

Closets  provided  for  clothes  of  employees,  in  food  supply  places '248 

Yards  cleaned ^*- 

Certificates  issued   (army),  food  supply  places,  etc -jtO 

SHIPBUILDING    YARDS    AND    ADJOINING    TERRITORY. 

Ill  the  nidiith  of  June.  1918,  saiiitai'Y  surveys  were  made  of  three  ship- 
biiildiiio'  yards  and  all  food  supply  places,  etc.,  located  in  the  territory 
surronnding-  the  same.  Two  of  the  .shipyards  are  located  in  Los 
Antireles  and  one  in  Lon^:  Beach.  Insanitary  conditions  were  found  in 
all  of  the  shipyards,  caused  by  lack  of  proper  toilet  facilities.  Improve- 
ments will  be'made  at  the  earliest  po.ssible  date.  Over  50  food  supply 
places,  restaurants,  ice  cream  and  soft  drink  stands  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  shipyards  were  inspected.  Practically  all  of  these  e.stablishments 
were  being  operated  in  small,  open  wooden  shacks,  with  no  effort  made 
to  protect  foodstuffs  from  contamination.  No  plumbing  facilities  were 
provided  and  the  yards  surrounding  the  shacks  were  practically  covered 
M-ith  accumulations  of  garbage  and  filth.  The  swarms  of  flies  about 
thes(^  accumulations  had  free  acces.s  to  the  foods,  etc.,  being  prepared 
and  served  to  men  employed  in  the  shipyards.  Copies  of  the  state  laws 
and  regulations  were  given  to  the  owners,  and  without  exception  were 
complied  with.  Doors  and  windows  were  sereened,  plumbing  facilities 
installed,  facilities  for  sterilizing  glasses,  etc.,  provided,  yards  cleaned, 
and  covered  metal  receptacles  procured  for  all  garbage,  rubbish,  etc. 
A  number  of  fish  canneries  and  packing  houses,  located  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  shipyards,  were  also  inspected.  The  majority  were  unscreened 
and  in  many  of  them  fly-breeding  places  were  found.  The  owners 
willingly  complied  with  recommendatious  made  for  the  improvement  of 
sanitary  conditions.  Windows  were  screened,  yards  cleaned  and 
covered  receptacles  provided  for  all  waste  matter. 

Summary    of    Operations. 

Sliiphuildiiig  plants  inspected 3 

I'remises  inspected   (food  supply,  etc.) 53 

Fish  canneries  and  packing  houses 23 

Miscellaneous   premises  in.siiected 80 

Reins|)eetions  made 243 

Nuisances  abated 240 

Food  supply  places  complied  with  state  law 49 

Fish  canneries  complied  with  state  laws 21 

Facilities  for  sterilizing  glasses,  etc..   installed 33 

^letal  screened  or  glass  food  containers  installed 51 

Doors  and  windows  screened 438 

New  toilets  installed 31 

Toilets  screened  and  made  Hy-tight 78 

-Metal  garbage  receptacles  provided 117 

I'ri-mises  cleaned,  yards,  etc ~  ''1 

A  large  area  of  mai-sh  land  in  llic  regions  of  the  .shipyards  was 
inspfM'ted  for  mos([iiit()  l)ree(ling  ])la('(^s.  and  measui'cs  were  instituted 
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for  mosquito  control  Avork.  As  a  result  of  this  work,  over  two  and 
one-half  miles  of  ditching,  and  a  large  amount  of  oiling  was  accom- 
plished, which  abated  the  serious  mosquito  menace  to  the  shipyards. 


Summary   of    Miscellaneous    Operations. 


Investigations— 
Kabies  

Typhoid  fever  

Smallpox    

Venereal  disease  conditions 

Mosquito    

Houseboats,    above  water   supplies 

►Sanitary  surveys   (cities  and  towns) 

Public  camp  grounds  inspected 

Water  supplies  inspected 

Sewage  disposal  systems  inspected 

Water   samples   collected 

Eailway  trains  inspected 

Canneries   (fruit,  meat,  fish) 

Reduction  plants  inspected 

Slaughterhouses  inspected  

Dairies  and  creameries  inspected 

Food  supply  places  inspected 

Laundries   inspected   

Public  schools   inspected 

Hospitals  inspected  

Bathhouses  and  swimming  pools  inspected. 

Jails  inspected  

Miscellaneous  premises  inspected  

Sanitary   reports   submitted 

Nuisances  abated  


22 
6 
2 
7 

13 
213 

10 

15 
2 


1 
315 
157 

404 


3 
2 
1 

16 
3 
4 
9 
3 

20 
23 
31 


29 
4 
8 

10 
453 

16 

16 
3 

14 


604 
141 
602 


5 
3 
1 

16 

4 

4 

19 

8 

23 

33 

31 

22 

35 

6 

15 

23 

666 

26 

31 

5 

14 

1 

919 

298 

1,006 
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Biennial    Period    July    1, 


FINANCIAL 
1916,    to    June   30,    1918 


Nciine  of  appropriation 


1.  Antirabic    Virus 

2.  Cold  Storage  _. 


3.  Contagious    Disease    -. 

4.  District    Healtli    Offlces. 

5.  Social   Hygiene    


&.    Hygenic  Laboratory 


7.    Nursss'   Registration  Pund. 


S.    Printing 


9.    Pure  Pood   and  Drugs- 


10.    Sanitary  Engineering 


n.    Traveling   and    Oontingent- 


12.  Tuberculosis 

13.  Stenographer 

Totals    


Salaries 


$1,489  99 

1,050  OO 

2,635  86 
3,619  55 


e,K5  41 

1.5,7.56  55 

10,478  23 

14,490  22 
15,82i6  59 


30,316  81 

5,404  13 
6,484  52 


11,888  65 


20,866  73 
22,351  49 


43,218  22 

11,772  87 
15,473  49 


27,246  SS 

8,028  58 
10,785  95 


18,814  53 

5,554  66 
7,624  50 


13,179  16 
2,400  00 


$182,093  88 


Office 

expense 


$27  01 

32  40 

57  78 
7  83 


65  61 


136  89 

254  47 


85  67 
11  00 


96  67 


403  24 

105  22 


508  46 


15  50 


44  46 


$1,165  97 
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STATEMENT. 

— Sixty-eighth   and   Sixty-ninth   Fiscal   Years. 


Postage 

Telephone  and 
telegraph 

Traveling 

Chemicals 

Animals 

Printing  ami 
stationeiy 

Bulletin 

$163  00 
00  00 

$168  55 



$511  50 

2,312  78 
2,401  63 

$6  48 

1,288  83 
1,283  60 

4,714  44 

4,71!>  56 

3,132  58 

1,517  77 
1,073  86 

2,572  43 
580  08 

147  02 

201  24 

244  33 

no  96 
183  36 

132  20 

138  02 

311  08 
683  53 

535  50 

779  86 

2,591  63 

1,052  69 
1,355  S6 

294  32 

268  22 

994  61 

1,053  04 
1,283  27 

312  00 
630  00 

$942  00 

$2,408  55 

$2,336  31 

421  37 
2,200  74 

$3,580  44 
2,642  43 

2,622  11 

1,895  18 
439  65 

6,222  87 

32.5  00 
326  70 

5,345  IS 
5,694  55 

542  77 
503  09 

651  70 

11,039  73 

1,728  01 
L904  26 

1,045  86 

185  38 
139  54 

2,334  83 

471  41 
456  49 

136  00 
259  56 

395  56 

3,632  27 

3,246  92 
2,753  95 

324  92 

927  90 
1,261  51 

1,589  87 
2.148  80 

$951  32 
835  19 

3,718  67 

1,786  51 

6,000  87 

1,803  03 
2,104  30 

1,261  51 

1,751  09 
1,250  42 

360  00 
562  58 

922  58 

3,907  33 

3,001  51 

' 

$7,981  63 

$786  51 

$42,658  46 

$1,665  10 

$436  77 

$16,637  77 

$6,222  87 
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FINANCIAL    STATE 
Biennial    Period    July   1,    1916,    to    June   30,    1918 


Name  of  appropriation 

Biudiug          j      Equipment 

Automobile 
expense 

Squirrel 
extermination 

1.    Antirabic   Virus     .._             .    .     . 

' 

1 

2.    Cold    Storage 

$1,301  60  '         if  11. 677  48 
2,491  89  i           1S,54G  39 

3.    Contagions  Disease     .--_-- 

3,793  49             sn9«  S7 

4.    District   Health   Offices 

S3,767  41 

- 1.414  44 

230  6> 

0.    Social  Hygiene   _. 

6.    Hygenic    Laboratory 


425  75 
4,084  50 


114  34 


114  34 


Nurses'    Registration    FuntL 


31 S  27 


8.    Printing 


9.    Pure  Fooil   and  Drugs 


10.    Sanitary   Engineering 


11.    Traveling  and  Contingent. 


12.  Tuberculosis 

13.  Stenographer 

Totals    


?392  63 
in  32 


3,933  70 
1.750  14 


5,(5S3  84 


1,644  74 
2.44'i  71 


4.^91  4.j 


874  36 


.551  S3 
1.304  03 


1.855  86 


870  65 
1.478  Qio 


2.348  70 


S21  75 
456  94 


1.278  m 


$503  97  $20.6'i0  22  i  $0,621  68 


$.30,223  87 
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M  ENT — Continued. 

— Sixty-eighth   and   Sixty-ninth    Fiscal   Years. 


Reut  In  - .,      ,,  I     Ophthahuia 

Los  Angeles        Misceuaiieous        neonatorum 


Arseuo 
benzol 


Tuberculosis 
subsidies 


*91  02 

$2,3-50  07 

1,676  01 

20,9:iS  S() 
30,702  25 

48  m 

1.70-  !i2 
2,1S0  56 

$3,889  4> 

103  (X^ 

1,128  22 

1,043  11 

+51,671  05 
+25.741  90 
fl  ''78  ()3 

1 

?.3,9e6  .50 

18,627  34 
-       24,709  53 

1,4W  7i) 

+43,336  90 

8,200  77 
10,305  74 

?41  62 
75  07 

:«7  29 
30  49 

116  69 

307  78 

+18,.5'>3  51 

4,394  46 
4,9.54  49 

- 

9,.348  95 

.39,107  63 

34,808  OS 

$102  00 

38  S3 

1.195  25 
1.09U  23 

200  83 

2,286  48 

185  .52 
39  53 

+70  915  74 

17,810  79 
23,071  01 

22-;  05 

4..">79  93 
1,398  9G 

40,881  SO 

19,860  04 
20,979  85 

5.!l78  89 

395  57 
95S  86 

40,840  49 

28,114  92 
61.907  .5<; 

S17.S70  78 
49.078  63 

1  354  43 

66,949  41 

90,022  48 

9 400  00 

$nf>  en 

?200  S3 

$16  9.58  25 

$3.96:5  50 

$38,949  41 

$419,031  13 
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FINANCIAL    STATE 
Biennial    Period    July    1,    1916,    to   June   30,    1918 


Name  of  appiopriatioii 


1.  Antirabic   Virus 

2.  Oold    Storage    _ 


3.  Contagious  Dissase   

4.  District    Health    Offices, 

5.  Social  Hygiene   

6.  Hygienic  Laboratory   .. 


7.  Nurs'js'   Registration 

8.  Printing    -. 


9.    Pure   Food,  and  Drugs- 


10.    Sanitary   Engineering 


n.    Traveling  and  Contingent. 
12.    Tuberculosis    • 


I3i.    Stenographer 
Totals    


Chapter  391,  1913— 
Chapt'jr   360,    1913- 

Chapter  21S,  1903- 
Chapter  358,  1917- 
Eniergcney,  1917  - 
Chapter  223,    1905- 

Chaptvr  319,  1913- 
1S99'  


Foods.  Ch.  181:  Drugs,  Ch. 
181-183,  1907:   Ch.  101,  190© 


Ch. 


1S70 


Ch.  478-4U9,  1915- 


Eeverting  to 
General  Fund, 
.lune  30,  1917 


Ch.   242-59],   ISO"^;    Ch.   776, 
1915   


Chapter  (380,  191.?_ 


*$354  79 
165  78 


449'  50 


3,882  02 


$7,944  27 


Chapter, 
1917 


1915 
1915 


51 
358 


S17 

358 

423 

358 


Reverted  amounts  to  be  deducted  from  balances  shown. 
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IVl  ENT — Continued. 


— Sixty-eig 

1th   and   Sixty-ninth    Fiscal   Years. 

Ainoiuit  of 

Amount 
Inouylil 
t'or\v;aii 

Itecelved 

from  other 

souit-es 

.  Total      ^• 

ExDenditures 

nijpropiiation 

1916-17 

1917-18 

Ualaiice.s 

$2,705  46 

$2,705  46 
1,S41  70 

$2,350  67 
l,(i76  01 

$354  79 
1(>5  78 

Ff.S 

ISl  70 

$1,630  00 

22,06lj  41 

3.1S8  72 
1,311  19 

101,533  32 

20,968  80 

30,702  25 

$75,000  Ofl 

4,499  91 

49,895  27 

55,000  00 

New 

55  000  00 

23  741  00 

29,258  10 
38,721  37 
30,739  94 

60,000  00 



60,00^  00 
74,076  84 

50,078  53 

21,278  63 
24,709  56 

10,365  74 

55,000  00 

19,076  84 

18,627  34 

8,200  77 

S8,300  17 

3,70S  36 
8,070  00 

Fees 

11,778  36 

31,512  02 

10,000  00 

4,394  46 

14,394  46 

4,.S94  46 

4,954  49 

5,045  51 

2.126  20 
3,835  95 

05,000  OO 

37,073  64 

5,962  15 

108,0.35  70 

30,107  66 

34,808  08 

37,120  05 

45,<KIO  00 

18,400  08 

79  55 

63,5Gr>  6:5 

17,810  79 

23,071  01 

22,6'i7  83 

22,4SS  92 

1,273  74 
7,826  38 

70,449  04 

19,860  64 

20,979  85 

3S,8SO  00 

9,100  12 

29,608  55 

125,000  00 

69,ft54  S4 

194,054  84 

'^8,114  92 

61,937  56 

104,0;32  .36 

2,400  00 

1,200  00 

3,600  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1.200  00 

?531.280  OO 

$235,012  61 

$33,080  09 

$799,372  70 

$159,.312  06 

$259,719  07 

$380,.341  57 
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MORBIDITY  REPORTS. 

The  reporting  of  cases  of  communicable  diseases  has  improved  year 
by  year  in  California.  It  is  only  when  the  health  officers  report  regu- 
larly, regardless  of  whether  there  have  been  any  cases  of  communicable 
diseases,  that  we  are  able  to  always  ascertain  local  health  conditions 
and  have  complete  records.  A  marked  improvement  has  been  shown 
in  reporting  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  malaria,  smallpox  and  typhoid  fever. 
The  increase. in  the  number  of  cases  of  venereal  diseases  is  attributed 
to  improved  reporting  on  the  part  of  physicians,  and  the  great  number 
of  new  cases  discovered  by  army  physicians  which  have  come  to  light 
when  the  men  reached  the  training  camps.  The  year  1918,  statistics 
for  which  are  not  included  in  this  report,  indicates  still  better  reporting 
on  the  part  of  physicians  and  health  officers. 

In  1915  there  were  36,952  cases  of  communicable  diseases  reported 
to  the  State  Board  of  Health,  as  required  by  law. 

In  1916  there  were  36,358  cases  of  communicable  diseases.  The  reason 
for  this  decrease  was  a  marked  drop  in  the  number  of  cases  of  com- 
municable disease,  and  not  through  laxity  on  the  part  of  health  officers 
in  reporting.  In  1917,  there  were  no  less  than  65,134  cases  reported, 
almost  twice  as  many  as  during  the  preceding  year.  While  it  is  still 
too  early  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  how  much  the  report- 
ing of  cases  of  communicable  diseases  has  increased  the  total  number 
of  morbidity  reports  for  the  year  1918,  the  results  thus  far  indicate 
that  the  total  number  of  cases  reported  will  be  far  greater  than  in  any 
preceding  year.  This  growth  can  be  attributed  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  of  disease  and  more  efficient  reporting  on  the  part  of 
physicians  and  health  officers. 

While  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  of 
malaria  reported  during  1917,  this  is  no  indication  that  there  are  fewer 
cases  of  this  disease,  but  physicians  are  lax  in  reporting  these  cases  to 
health  officers.  The  old  adage  of  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure"  was  never  more  applicable  than  in  dealing  with  the 
malaria  situation.  However,  this  ounce  of  prevention  can  not  be  applied 
unless  we  have  knowledge  that  the  evil  exists.  The  economic  loss  result- 
ing from  malaria  is  enormous,  but  no  definite  figures  can  be  obtained 
on  account  of  the  small  proportion  of  cases  of  this  disease  which  have 
been  reported.  When  physicians  and  health  officers  will  give  the  same 
attention  to  the  reporting  of  malaria  that  is  given  to  other  diseases, 
greater  progress  can  be  made  in  checking  this  disease. 

The  general  improvement  in  reporting  is  indicated  in  the  following- 
table  : 
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Number  of  Cases  and   Deaths  from   Certain    Diseases   Reported   During    1915,    1916  and 

1917. 


Diseases 


Cases  Deaths  Cases 


■;. ^ ! 

Diphtheria     3,660 

Leprosy    12 

Malaria    522 

Measles    13,114 

Meningitis    (epidemic    eerebrospinal)--,  4C 

Poliomyelitis   (acute  infectious) (i2 

Rabies    3 

Rocky  Mountain   spotted   fever U 

Scarlet  fever  2,893 

Smallpox    336 

Tuberculosis     ■  6,213 

Typhoid    fever   1,150 

Gonorrhea    695 

Syphilis 612 


311 


49 
128 
22 

19 
3 


53 

3 

5,551 

276 

6 

243 


3,202 

13 

946 

4,268 

64 

145 

1 

10 
3,894 
248 
6,980 
1,204 
1,083 
1,536 


Cases  Deaths 


34 

12 

5,267 

208 

6 

2710 


2,575 
21 

759 

2,021 

133 

69 


,514 
329 
,962 
,429 
,006 
,797 


307 

(i 

47 

188 
31 
26 


49 

13 

5,457 

225 
11 

298 


GROUP    I.      COIVIMUNICABLE     DISEASES. 
Number  of  Cases  and   Deaths   During   1916,   by   IVlonths. 


January 


10 


Diphtheria    336 

Leprosy 

Malaria    '        2 

Measles 252 

Meningitis      (epidemic 

cerebro)    

Poliomyelitis     

Rabies    

Rocky  Mountain 

spotted   fever   i 

Scarlet    fever    .... _.i    368 

Smallpox    I      22 

Tuberculosis    I    601 

Typhoid   fever   i      55 


Februai-y 


April 


24       265 


14 
389 


23 


2 

1 

566 

11 


369 
63 

566 
49 


492 
13 


49 
792 


419 
34 

838 


492 
16 


231 


22 

491 


27 


326 
20 

483 
60 


2 
3 

455 
14 


May 


354 


114 
447 

9 
2 
1 

1 
393 
18 
644 
121 


33 


453 
16 


329 

27 

1 

48 

5 

293 

6 

2 

1 

4 

1 

9 
187 


473 

143 


405 
21 
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GROUP    I.      COMMUNICABLE    DISEASES. 
Number   of   Cases   and    Deaths    During    1916,    by    Months — Continued. 


July 


August 


September  I    October        November  '  December 


O 


Diphtheria     '  183 

Leprosy    '      3 

Malaria  ___.    114 

Measles    225 

Meningitis      (epidemic 

cerebrospinal)     7 

Poliomyelitis   12 

Rabies   

Rocky  Mountain  spotted 

fever  


26 


198 

2 

167 

106 


19 


Scarlet  fever   --    149 

Smallpox    17 

Tuberculosis    !  408 

Typhoid    fever   |  133 


4 

1 

896 

25 


178         1 

12         1 

647  I  369 

170       16 


199 
175 


198  1 

13  2 

618  346 

132  28 


21 


109 


322 
1 

85 
406 

3 

28 


16 


286 

2 

23 

494 

7 
21 


26 

3,a)2 

13 

2 

946 

1 

4,268 

548 

85 


2 

1 

.375 

19 


559  i  3 
22  '      2 

637  '  405 
91       13 


401 
10 

517 
97 


1 
513 
16 


10 

3,894 

242 

6,980 

1,204 


64         15 

145         24 

1  1 


34 

12 

5,267 

208 


GROUP    II.      COMMUNICABLE    DISEASES. 
Number  of  Cases   Reported    During   1916,   by   Months. 


s 

•=1 
c 

1 

> 

C 

o 
1 

1 

cr 

"-J 

a 

•-a 

o 

Anthrax                                

1 

1 

799 

29 

6 

88 

440 
3 

"us" 

128 
3 

7 
511 

2 

363     1 

3 

36 

2 

34 

1    - 
1 
187 

1 
52 

1 
24 
2 

77 

3 
60 

3 

1 
106 
14 
27 

3 
94 

1 

2 
101 

1 

73 

114 

7 

6 

1.53 

2 

4 

145 
1 
23 

7 
87 

2 

1 
160 

2 
16 

2 
59 

1 

13 

Beri-beri             -  _ 

1     __ 

429      5 
4 
40 
11 
52, 

308     4 
2 

124      1 

102     1 

1 

510      6 

2 

55 

2 

89 

25 
7 

57 
27 
2 
20 
24 

373 

36 

2 

266 

411 

1 

26 

3 

95 

2 
140 

1 

134 

103 

4 

10 

175 

480 
9 
58 
10 
93 
1 
1 
435 

221 

134 

1 

8 

127 

2 

445 
2 

39 
3 

49 

2 
337 

1 

297 

113 

2 

15 

75 

4,401 

43 

409 

Dysentery     

Erysipelas       .  .        _      —  .. 

German  measles 

53 

Gonoeoccus    infection 

Hookworm      

1,083 
3 

2 
185 

60 
99 
3 
9 
89 
16 

235 



96 
159 
2 
9 
72 
4 

13 

Mumps 

122 

195 

240 

'>,975 

Pellagra                _      .-        _ 

15 

Plague    

Pneumonia 

90 
99     1 

3 

4 

318     2 
1 

68 

18 

7 

9 

14 

3 

1,660 

Syphilis 

1,536 

Tetanus        _      _      .- 

35 

Trachoma    - 

21 
118 

121 

Whooping  cough   . 

2,986 

Typhus   fever        _  .      .  _ 

28 
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GROUP    I.      COMMUNICABLE    DISEASES. 
Number  of  Cases   and    Deaths    During    1917,   by    Months. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

o 

D 
1 

O 

0 
f 

o 

S5 

f 

f 

3 

t) 

o 

2 
1 

3S4 

2 

15 

1,635 

9 

7 

17 

5 

3 
6 

316 

3 

17 

3,120 

i 

2 

21 
1 

34 

3 
1 

196 

3 

24 

3,868 

6 

4 

15 

150 

22 

229 

3 

38 

4,067 

6 
2 

16 

1 

3 

37 

1 

12S 

1 

55 

1,719 

14 
3 

13 

Leprosy    

Malaria              -      -_    _- 

•> 

1 
30 

1 
3 

39 
4,444 

11 
1 

1 
29 

4 
2 

0 

Meas^les  

Meningitis       (epidemic 

cerebrospinal)    

Poliomyelitis   _^ 

Rabies      --    -- - 

31 

5 
3 

Rocky   Mountain 
spotted    fever              _.    - 

j             1 

1 

Scarlet  fevtr        .  _ 

eo6 
■11 

135 

6 
1 

2.-. 

667 
64 
563 

60 

3 

4 

498 

11 

544 
63 

592 
63 

8 
5 

5.58 
15 

411 
214 

&17 
53 

4 

2 

520 

9 

427 
16 

624 
76 

5 

455 
14 

258 
23 

450 
81 

1 

Smallpox 

Tiilierciilosis               .    _- 

440 

Typhoid'  fever   

IS 

GROUP    I.     COMMUNICABLE    DISEASES. 
Number   of   Cases   and    Deaths    During    1917,    by    Months — Continued. 


July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

. 

o 

n 

Cases 

Deaths 

f 

i 

1 

0 
1 

p 

0 

o 
1 

! 

1 

Diphthei-ia  

I.eprosv    -        

97 

2 

75 

666 

28 
4 

-  - 

15 

117 

9 

112 

2 

158 

332 

3 
9 

17 
9 

2 

301 

4 

141 

310 

6 

9 

20 

1 
7 

1 

""i 

3C6 

1 

4T 

465 

15 
10 

18 

268 

24 

1 

7 

14 

6 
2 

2,575  '■     -207 

21           G 

759         47 

22,021        lfc8 

Malaiia 

5 
14 

3 
1 

138 
540 

11 
11 

8 
3 

1 

4 

3 

2 

12 
855 

20 

7 

Mtasles  

Meningitis      (epidemic 
c«rebro) 

Poliomyelitis  .  ... 

69 

20 

Rabies ..    . 

Rocky      Mountain 
spotted    f  ver 

Scarlet  fever 

Smallpox 

200 

14 

440 

159 

5 

438: 
22 

170 

11 

617 

228 

2 

395 

29 

200 

26 

564 

175 

338 
22 

386 

16 

€63 

195 

7 

381 
23 

327 
16 

505 
96 

4 

1 

395 

23 

309 

IS 

603 

107 

4 

488 
14 

4,514 

329 

6,962 

1,429 

49 

13 

5,457 

225 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid   fever  
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GROUP    II.      COIVIIVIUNICABLE    DISEASES. 
Number  of  Cases   Reported    During   1917,   by    Months. 


S"    !     " 


Anthrax  . 

Beri-beri    

Chickenpox    |  598 

Dengue 

Dysentery   


1 
794 


59 
16 

208 


Erysipelas 

German    measles    

Gonocoeeus    infection    _ 

Hookworm     68 

Leprosy    2 

Mumps    649 

Pellagra     ; 

Pneumonia     ;  328 

Syphilis    :  177 

Tetanus   -- 2 

Trachoma    15 

Whooping  cough  '  lO-t 

Typhus   fever  ;  1 


50 

23 

•  112 

50 

3 


1 
943 


2 

70 

54 

119 

28 

3 

1,028 


238 

182 

123 

113 

2 

2 

9 

17 

133 

168 

911 
1 
160 
133 
1 
24 
532 


763 


0 

59 

SIO 

177 

11 

3 

1,235 

3 

177 

131 

3 

11 

507 


15 

36 

168 

151 


1 

669 
1 

lor 

79 


266 
1 


137 
1 
8 

32 
79 

201 
1 
2 

371 

4 

66 

114 
3 
1 

156 


143 


26 
141 

322: 


340 

5 

99 

141 

T 

4 

189 


13 

20 

74 

317 

1 

2 
341 

1 
185 
143 

4 

9 
138  1  325 

1  ■ 


13 
29 

62 
30a 

9 

4 
578 

2 
180 
170 

6 
14 


7 
33 

232 

592^ 

24 

1 

291 

1 

29e 

2121 

5 

34 

315 


2 

32 

323 
339 
2J 

225 
1 

405 

281 

1 

30 
224 


23 

4 

5,866 

1 

74 

500 

1,529 

3,006 

244 

21 

7,536 

21 

2,432 

1,797 

38 

170 

3,057 


Typhoid    Fever. 

Several  important  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  during  the 
biennial  period  covered  by  this  report.  The  sources  of  infection  were 
attributed  to  milk  from  infected  dairies,  w^ater  from  typhoid  polluted 
streams,  carriers  and  oysters. 

In  Ma3%  1916,  an  outbreak  occurred  at  Helm,  in  Fresno  County, 
resulting  in  28  cases  among  persons  attending  a  school  picnic,  the  source 
of  infection  being  ice  cream  infected  by  a  typhoid  carrier  who  prepared 
this  food  for  the  picnic. 

A  widespread  epidemic  also  occurred  in  Taft,  Maricopa  and  the  West 
Side  oil  fields  of  Kern  County  during  ]\Iay,  June  and  July,  1916.  There 
Avere  112  eases,  some  of  which  were  due  to  the  use  of  milk  from  a  dairy 
employing  a  milker  who  had  an  ambulatory  case,  the  rest  resulting 
from  secondary  infections,  and  from  a  carrier  in  an  ice  cream  parlor. 
In  the  period  from  May,  1916,  to  May,  1917,  there  was  an  outbreak  in 
Bakersfield,  the  source  of  which  was  found  in  a  carrier  connected  with 
a  dairy  resulting  in  24  cases  among  persons  using  this  milk. 

A  water-borne  outbreak  occurred  in  San  Pablo  Canyon  in  Contra 
Costa  County  involving  a  total  of  52  cases  reported  from  a  construction 
camp  in  this  canyon.  The  w^ater  from  San  Pablo  Creek,  which  supplied 
this  camp,  was  found  to  be  polluted. 

An  unusual  typhoid  outbreak  occurred  in  January,  1917,  in  San  Diego 
City,  resulting  in  42  cases.  This  outbreak  was  traced  to  persons  con- 
suming raw  oysters  obtained  from  beds  which  were  badly  polluted  by 
sewage.  In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1917,  running  through  July  and 
August,  an  outbreak  occurred  in  Modesto  resulting  in  51  eases.  An 
investigation  showed  that  this  epidemic  was  due  to  milk  from  a  dairy, 
v»'hich  had  previously  employed  a  typhoid  carrier. 

In  the  fall  of  1917  a  widespread  outbreak  occurred  in  Plollywood, 
Los  Angeles  Countj^,  resulting  in  30  cases,  source  of  infection  being 
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niilk-bnrnp.  Diu-iiiy  Hii,s  same  pHrio<l  ;iii  (nithi-oak  occurred  in  Blythc, 
resulting  in  14  cases. 

While  the  number  of  cases  of  typiioicl  rei)orte(l  in  the  past  two  years 
shows  an  increase  over  the  number  reported  in  1915,  yet,  the  mortality 
tables  show  a  decrease.  This,  coupled  with  the  increase  in  population, 
furnishes  adequate  testimony  of  the  great  amount  of  typhoid  control 
work  which  has  been  done.  It  also  indicates  the  counties  in  which  the 
least  control  work  has  been  done.  This  disease  is  not  reported  as  it 
should  be  in  several  counties.  In  the  detailed  tables  for  the  year  1917 
it  will  be  noted  that  Inyo  and  Tuolumne  counties  have  reported  deaths 
from  typhoid  fever,  but  have  not  reported  any  cases. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  greater  number  of  cases  are  reported  from 
the  larger  cities  of  the  state,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland, 
Sacramento  and  San  Diego,  yet,  the  highest  rates  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation are  from  rural  comnuinities. 


Average    Mortality    From    Typhoid    Fever    Per    100,000    Population    by    Counties, 
Covering    Past   Three   Years. 


County 

1915 

1916 

1917 

County 

1915 

1916 

1917 

9.8 

6.G 

3.0 

Orange   

Placer ..  ...  . 

19.0 
10.2 

9.0 

17.7 

15.4 

8.5 

11.2 

10.7 

7.2 

3.4 

14.9 

18.9 

5.6 

17.9 

6.0 

3.4 

25.0 

6.6 

Alpine 

I       9.9 

22.0 
38.7 
21.8 
75.7 
18.0 

S7.0 
11.5 

9.6 

11.0 
11.5 
11.0 
24.9 

4.8 

Plnuia,*         .  . - 

Butte      .-      ... 

Riverside          .      

13.8 
2J.5 

4.2 
8.9 
9.0 

18.7 
9.6 

14.9 

Calaveras             --  . 

Sacramento    .  ... 

13.1 

Colusa  

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino    .. ... 

11.0 
10.3 

Del   Norte 

San  Diego    ! 

San   Francjiico      ..  ... 

12.8 

KI   Dorado       -- 

11.5 

36.4 

5.3 

17.2 

13.3 
11.6 
11.5 

42.3 
11.6 
17.5 
9.8 
2O.0 

40.0 
16.4 

2.0 

4.0 

•22.G 

13.1 

14.6 

.').l 

Fresno             -    ---     — 

San  -loaqiiin       . . 

16.1 

Glenn              — -  . 

San   Luis  Obispo  

San  Mateo                 ..    .. 

Humboldt 

8.1 

Imperial 

Santa   Barbara 

1 5.4 
8.3 
3.6 

15.2 

11.7 

Inyo 

Santa   Clara                  .. 

4.0 

Kern 

25.5 
36.2 
2^).2 

5.6 

3.4 

Shasta                 

5.0 

Lake      

Sierra 

Lass*n      ---.._    _  . 

Si.skiyou   

Solano 

15.2 
10.2 
7.5 
29.2 
15.3 
26.8 

6.8 
10.0 

2.9 
7.1 
18.5 

Jxis-  Angeles     ._.  . 

4.4 

10.4 

5.9 

3.3 
9.0 

6.5 

26.0 

6.4 

20.0 

4.7 
14.1 
18.3 

3.3 

Madera              .  .  .- 

5.0 

Marin    .          .  --  ..     _.  ..  - 

3.3 

28.1 

Mariposa . 

Sutter    

Teliama    .j,. ... 

30.0 

Mendocino      .  _      ...___ 

3.8 

3.8 
5.1 

25.9 

Merced  

Modoc              .._--.     ... 

5.5 

Trinity    

8.1 

Mono  ...  -  .-     ... 

::::::: 

30.0 

Monterey        ...    

11.3 

3.7 

3.7 

4.6 

Napa    - 

Volo  ... 

Yuba 

Nievada   ..      .    ..  ..  ..  .  .. 

6.9 

6.9 

9.0 

n  '' 
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Typhoid    Fever,    1916 — Number    of    Cases    and 


Jaiuian' 


County 


Kebriiaiy 


JlaiPh 


April 


Jlay 


Alameda                       -_      --         _  — 

3 

1            5 

9 

2 

7 

4 

16             3 

Alpine     . 

Amarlnr 

-     -.- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Butte    

Calaveras 

1 



1 

2    

Oolusa          --        ._ 

1 

Contra   Costa 

1 



2 

■7. 

Del  Xorte        

El  Dorado 

Fresno      

3    

3 

1 

m 

9 

Glenn    _        _          

1 

Humboldt 



1 



1 

1  ' 

J 

Imperial       _       _.         . 

1 

Invo       _            --           -           . 

Kem „    .    _..... 

3 

3 

1 

Kings                -       _-      _. 

1 

Lake     .__ 

. 

Lassen    

Los  Angeles 

Madera      .           ..         _        _  _ 

- — :- 

i 

3 

'"iT 

1 

1-2 

2 

17" 

4 

Marin         _                .  . 





Mariposa 

Mendocino 

3 



2 

Merced   i 

Modoc    

Mono      .                          ^                 . 



2 

1    

Montirey         ..                              _        _ 

Xapa     _            — -            -  .      _ 

Xevada         .      __ 

-rl 

1 
1 

2 
1 







1 

8 

Orange               _            -  -. 

1 

Placer  

Plumas 

Eivfrside   

Saeram  nto  --'. ^•-— 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

1 

3 
2 
1 
1 

14 
3 
3 

1 



San  Bernardino 

2 
8 
15 

1 

1 
2 

4- 

9 

12 

3 

1 

1 
1 
2 
3 

4 

1 
20 

1 

1 
1 

1 

San  Diego   . 

San  Fi-aneisco  1 

San    Joaauin   

San  Luis   Obispo 

San  Mateo 

11 

1 
1 

1 

Santa  Barbara 

1 

2 

1 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz 

1 

1 

2              2 

Shasta 

— _- 

Sierra    

Siskiyou    .  _     . 







Solano    

^ 

1 



1 

2 

1 
1 
2 

""' 

■1 

Stanislaus       -       -  _ 

1 



1      . 

Sutter 

Tehama 

1 





•7 

Trinity  

Tulare 



r.! 



1 

Tiiolnmnfi 

1 

1 

Ventura u 

Tolo 

__•____ 

— - — 



1 

Tuba 

1 

Totals    

55 

11         49 

13 

68 

16 

60 

14 

121            16 
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June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

o 
1 

5 
1 

Deaths 

Cases 

o 

ti 

1 
F 

o 

^  ! 

<^     1 

»      1 

i    i 

1 

f 

o 

1    i 

1 

ft 

1 

4 

2 

5 

1 

1 

2 
2 

17 

1 
6 

4 

4 



7 

1 

7 

1 

1 
1 

7 

1 
1 

1 



47 
3 

2 

:::z: 

131 

"1 

22 
3 

i        4 

i 

■7 

2 
3 



2 
9 

2 

9 
24 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

t 

1 
8 
1 

1 

2 

4 
1 
1 
3 

1 
1 

3 

56 
3 

1 

5 
1 

4 
2 

i 

1 

3 

1    

-v ::::::[:::::: 

J  2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

3 

4 
2 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

1 

2 

2 

20  1          8 

2  '          1 

-,'e 

3 

2> 

2 

1 

1 

7 
5 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

2 

1 

97            i) 

1 

13             2 

1 

1 

2  '          1 

... 

•72 

3 

33 

; 

6 

3<) 

1 

l.j 

4 

12 

2 
1 

25 

3 

7 

3 

198           32 
1             1 

1 



1  , ^. 

1 

4  1   

1 

3 



1 

1 

1 

1 
1 





n         1 

1 
1 

3 

1 

4  . 

1 

1 

1    

1   1 

1 

1 

i         1 

8             1 

1             1 

0 



4 

9    

4    

5 

1 

34             4 

2 

3      

1           1 

3    

6           1 
1    

3  1 

4    

19           5 

5  1 
3            1 

1   i           1 

6 
6 



5 



1 

8           1 

4 

1 

1 

2 
17 
3 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 
4 
1 
2 

3 
13 
2 
1 
1 
2 

1 

2 

23              7 
39             7 

3              I 

3 

1 

H 
G 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
] 

2 
13 
9 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2           1 
2 

2:^    

1    

4           1 

1 
6 
8 
S 



2 

1 

29             8 

50            3 

189           19 

36 ;       9 

15  '          4 

1 
4 
5 
1 

1 

4  '          2 

3 

1 
2 

0 

1 
2 

1 
1 

16            6 

I 



7  :...:: 
1     1 

4           2 

23             6 

2 
2 

1 



4 
19 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

1 
1 

2 

2 

2 



3 

1 
0 

1 

8 
9 
24 
11 
4 
15 

1 

2 

.     1 
2 

1 
6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5           1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 



1           1 

2 

1 

3 

' 

1 

1 

1 

— -         1 

1 

3              3 

9                 -7 

3 



1 

4  1           1 

1 

2           1 

3 

1 

1 

... 

7!          2 

2 

3  '          2 

1 

' 

143 

21 

123         2.J 

170         16 

132         28 

?» 

1<> 

01 

13 

97 

16 

1,204         208 
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Typhoid    Fever,    1917 — Number   of   Cases    and 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

o    !     y 

O 

Q 

0 

t-) 

n 

3 

0 

(-; 

County 

S5 

2 

To 

? 

p 

g 

p 

g 

1 

f 

f 

1 

1° 

5" 

" 

1 

Alameda    __ 

19 

1 

7 

1 
2  !        3 

16 

2 

Alpine  





1 





Amador  _. 

1 

1 

""2  j.-I— 

1 

""T :::::: 

1 

Butte    

1    

Calaveras 

Colusa    

Contra   Costa 

Del  Norte  

YJ.  Dorado   

Fresno    

Glenn    

Humlxildt    -  — 

Imperial    

Inyo    

Kern    

King's    

Lake   

Lassen    

Los  Angeles   -. 

Madera    

Marin   

Mariposa    

Mendocino    

Merced'   

Modoc    

Mono    


19 


Monterey    

Xapa  

Nevada    

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas    

Riverside    

Sacramento   

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  . 

San  Diego  

San    Francisco    _. 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo- 

San   Mateo    

Santa  Barbara  __ 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta   

Sierra   

Siskiyou    

Solano   

Sonoma  

Stam"slaus    

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity  

Tulare    

Tuolumne  

Ventura  

Tolo    

Tuba  


1   

1   

'      1  ;      1 


3  i 

1  L 


Totals 


135 


^ 


ea 


15 
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Deaths,    Reported    by    Months,    by    Counties. 


i^D 


June 

July 

August 

September 

Octobei' 

November 

December 

Total 

n 

1 

r> 

i 

a 

g; 

i 

5 
1 

n 

0 

f 
1 

P 

n 

1 

1 

10 

1 

8 

24 

1 

14 

2 

7 



6 

9 

1 

122        n 

1 

1           1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
3 

7 
2 

2 

1 

1  



17              4 

5  '           1 

6 

1 

3 

2 

1 
1 

6             " 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

91                  0 

2 

5 

4 
13 
2 

3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

9 

1 
2 

1 

ir 

2 

6 

2 

9             3 

3 



2 

9 

2 

1 

05    ;            17 

1 

1 
1 

4    !               1 

9 

2 

12           1 

10 



1 

1 

2 



47 

8 
2 

4 

1 

3 

5 
4 

1 

1 
2 

1           2 
1 

1 

3 



34 



1 

10            S 

1 

...J     ..... 

2 
53 
2 

6 

4 

50 
2 

8 

3 

2 

27 

4 

5 

56 

C 

11 

1 

4 

29 

3 

30O           44 

1 

1     __ 

1 
3 

1 

::"" 

1 

1 



1 

3 

1 

1 

<)             1 

1 

1             1 

1 

9 

j 

:i 

1 

1 

2 

7            1 

1 
4 

2 
1 

5' 

3 

2 
1 
1 

1 

1 

3 

14             ] 

1 

3 

2 

1 

4 

1 
1 
9 

9.>                3 

1 

1 

5             2 

1 

1 

1 

4 
9 

1 

11 
12 
1 

5 
21 
8 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 

1 

12 
7 

1 
1 

4 

10 

52            7 

fi 

2 

4 



61           11 
2             1 

5 

2 

1 

2 
3 

1 

5 

4 

20 

1 

1 
1 

4 

2 

1 

5 
6 
17 
21 

-.     - 

1 
2 
4 
2 

I 
IS 
3 

2 

1 

23            8 

1 

2 
2 
1 

i 
15 
10 

2 

64           11 
193           24 
68           10 

7  1 

12 
1 

19 
1 

3 

1 

1 
1 
8 



1 

7 
6 

34 
4 

10 

2 

1 



1 
G 
2 

2, 

1 

1 
1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

4 
1 



1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
5 

23 

2 

G 

4 

2 
22 

1 

9 

16 
13 

30 

60 
IS 

7 

1 

2' 



1 

1 
3 
1 
1 

1 

1 

.1 

2 

1 
3 

1 



3 

2 

5 

4 

9 
1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 



9 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

•> 

2 

2 

2 
1 

9 

4 

9 

1 

2 



1 

1 

4 
5 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

l 

1             1 

81 

18 

150 

^2 

228 

29 

176         22 

195 

23 

95 

23 

107 

14 

1,428 

225 
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Smallpox. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  eases  of  smallpox 
reported  during  the  rear  1917  over  1916.  This  may  be  partly  attributed 
to  improved  reporting  on  the  part  of  physicians  and  health  officers. 
However,  the  majority  of  these  smallpox  cases  may  be  traced  to  minor 
outbreaks.  In  the  year  1918  figures  for  which  are  not  included  in  this 
biennial  report,  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  over  the  number  of 
cases  reported  during  1917.  Minor  outbreaks,  particularly  in  smaller 
communities,  where  the  first  eruptions  broke  out  in  mild  form  and  Avere 
diagnosed  as  "chickenpox"  have  l^een  responsible  for  this  increase. 
This  was  true  in  the  year  1918  in  Imperial  County.  The  Children's 
Year  Program  was  instrumental  in  revealing  the  smallpox  outbreak  in 
Santa  Clara  County. 

In  July,  1916,  a  smallpox  outbreak  occurred  in  Perris.  Riverside 
County,  12  cases  having  been  reported  by  the  local  health  officer.  All 
of  these  cases  were  in  Mexicans  who  had  recently  come  to  Perris  from 
Laredo,  Texas,  where  there  was  an  outbreak  of  smallpox  among  Mexican 
refugees.  During  the  year  1916,  Imperial,  Los  Angeles  and  Hiverside 
counties  led  in  the  number  of  cases  reported.  In  the  year  1917  San 
Francisco  heads  the  list  with  a  total  of  102  cases. 

Owing  to  the  demand  for  manual  laborers,  due  to  war  conditions,  a 
great  number  of  Mexican  laborers  have  entered  California.  AA'e  believe 
that  the  large  number  of  cases  of  smallpox  in  southern  California  may 
he  traced  to  this  source.  Several  cases  of  smallpox  have  been  dis- 
covered in  this  state  where  the  patient  contracted  the  infection  outside 
of  the  State,  as  in  the  Perris  outbreak. 

Nearly  all  persons  who  have  had  smallpox  in  California  give 
histories  of  never  having  been  successfully  vaccinated.  The  propor- 
tion of  those  who  were  last  vaccinated  more  than  seven  years  preceding 
the  attack  is  exceedingly  small,  and  a  very  few  of  those  having  had 
smallpox  were  vaccinated  within  seven  years  preceding  the  attack. 
Unfortunately,  with  the  drop  in  the  number  of  cases  of  smallpox,  the 
number  of  vaccinations  has  also  dropped,  for  there  is  no  law  making 
vaccination  compulsory  in  California.  It  holds  true  that  when  small- 
pox is  most  prevalent,  vaccination  is  relatively  in  demand.  During  the 
years  just  preceding  1917,  the  number  of  cases  of  smallpox  had  been 
considerably  less,  and  this  factor  accounts  for  the  drop  in  the  number 
of  vaccinations,  and  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of 
smallpox.  It  is  not  actually  known  how  long  a  successful  "take"  in 
vaccination  will  hold  g'ood ;  oftentimes  during  a  whole  lifetime,  but 
unless  control  methods  are  adopted,  the  State  will  again  see  a  decided 
recurrence,  with  resultant  great  expense  and  suffering. 
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Smallpox — Vaccination    Histories   of  Cases    Reported    During   1916. 
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Smallpox — Vaccination    Histories   of   Cases    Reported    During    1917. 
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Smallpox,   1916 — Number  of  Cases   and 
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Smallpox,   1917 — Number   of   Cases   and 
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Poliomyelitis    (Infantile    Paralysis)— Number   of  Cases  and    Deaths   in   California, 
January  1,   1915,  to   December  31,  1917. 
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Poliomyelitis.    1917 — Number    of    Cases    Reported    by    Months,    by    Counties. 
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Cerebrospinal    Meningitis,   1917 — Number   of   Cases   Reported    by    Months,   by   Counties. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  COMiMUNICABLE  DISEASES. 

l'"RANK  Jj.   IvKf.i-V,  M.l).,  Ci-.IMI.,   Director. 

DIVISION    OF  THE    HYGIENIC    LABORATORY. 

Karl  F.   Meyer,   D.V.M Consulting-  Bacteriologist 

Ida   M.    Stevens,    M.A.    (P.H.) Bacteriologist 

Grace    A.    Macmillan Bacteriologist 

Eschschol tzia  Lichthardt,   B.A Bacteriologist 

Violet  M.   Bathgate,   M.S.,   Southern  Branch,   Los  Angeles Bacteriologist 

Mrs.  L.  Ramsay,  Northern  Branch,   Sacramento Bacteriologist 

A.    R.    Wickham Technician 

Bucy  Powers,   Southei'n  Branch,   Los  Angeles Technician 

Florence    B.    Shackelford Stenographer 

Mary  G.   Beck Stenographer 

Lucile     Bofinger Stenographer 

Grace  B.  Naquin,  Southern  Branch,  Los  Angeles ^^ Stenographer 

DIVISION    OF    EPIDEMIOLOGY. 

Frank  L.   Kelly,   M.D.,   Gr.P.H Epidemiologist 

.Toiin  N.  Force,  M.D.,  Gr.P.H.* Consulting  Epidemiologist 

DIVISION    OF    PARASITOLOGY. 

C.    A.    Kofoid,    Ph.D.* Consulting  Parasitologist 

Win.  W.  Cort,  Ph.D Consulting  Helmintliologist 

DIVISION    OF    ENTOMOLOGY. 

Wm.    B.    Herms,    M.S.* Consulting  Entomologist 

Stanley  B.  Fi'eeborn,  M.S Acting  Consulting  Entomologist 

Rodney    F.    Atsatt Inspector 

During  the  past  two  years  several  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases.  The  most 
important  change  was  the  establishment  in  August,  1917,  of  the  South- 
ern Branch  at  Los  Angeles,  with  a  full-time  bacteriologist  in  charge. 
Heretofore  the  work  of  the  Southern  Branch  liad  been  done  by  private 
laboratories  on  a  part-time  basis.  Besides  this  change,  the  divisions  of 
the  bureau  were  rearranged  so  that  there  are  now  four  divisions — tlie 
Division  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory,  the  Division  of  Epidemiology,  llie 
Division  of  Parasitology  and  the  Division  of  Entomology. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  HYGIENIC  LABORATORY. 

The  work  of  this  division  may  be  grouped  under  two  headings: 
I.  Biological  Examinations.     II.  Preventive  Therapeutics. 


Biological  Examinations. 

The  work  of  the  diagnostic  laboratory  has  increased  greatly  during 
this  period,  as  will  be  seen  from  Table  II.  There  has  been  a  60  per  cent 
increase  in  the  diagnostic  work  over  the  previous  biennial  period.  This 
does  not  include  the  examinations  made  by  the  Division  of  Parasitology 

*On   Federal   service. 
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for  hookworm,  wiiidi  wwr  roriiKn-ly  uijidc  ):iy  llu'  diagnostic,  laboratory. 
Even  with  this  iucreJisc  the  laboratory  is  serving  only  a  small  part  of 
the  physicians  in  the  state  and  it  is  hoped  that  with  the  aid  of  the  state 
district  health  otHcers  we  will  now  be  able  to  reach  a  great  many  more. 
An  important  branch  of  the  work  is  the  examination  of  the  excreta  of 
convalescent  typhoid  patients  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  have  physi- 
cians make  it  a  routine  practice  to  send  specimens  to  the  laboratory 
from  all  such  cases.  Diagnostic  examinations  are  made  for  the  following 
diseases : 

Anthrax,  blood  and  tissue. 

Botulism,  suspected  food. 

Diphtheria,  swabs  from  nose  and  throat. 

Dysentery,  blood  (agglutination)  ;  feces. 

Gonococcus  Infection,  smears. 

Hookworm  and  Intestinal  Worms,  feces. 

Intestinal  Protozoa,  feces. 

Lepros}',  smears  and  tissue. 

Malaria,  blood. 

Meningitis   (epidemic),  spinal  thiid. 

Pneumonia,  sputum. 

Rabies,  brain  tissue. 

Rocky  Mountain  Spotted  Fever,  blood  (animal  inoculation). 

Syphilis,  blood  and  spinal  iluid  (V/assermann). 

Tuberculosis,  sputum. 

Typhoid,  blood   (agglutination);  feces;  urine. 

Typhus,  blood  (animal  inoculation). 

The  technique  used  in  the  different  examinations  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  bureau  report. 

.  Containers  for  sending  specimens  to  the  laboratory  are  furnished 
free  by  the  bureau.  These  containers  comply  with  the  postal  regulations 
and  persons  are  warned  against  sending  in  specimens  in  any  other  way. 
Containers  will  be  sent  direct  from  the  laboratory  to  physicians  on 
request  or  can  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  authorized  depositories,  a  list 
of  which  is  appended  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

II. 

Preventive  Therapeutics. 

At  present  the  bureau  prepares  two  biologic  products,  antirabic  virus 
and  typhoid  and  typhoid-paratyphoid  vaccine.  The  antirabic  virus 
is  prepared  according  to  the  method  used  by  the  Hygienic  Laboratory 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  It  is  administered  free 
at  the  main  laboratory  at  Berkeley  and  its  branches,  and  at  certain 
cities  by  authorized  health  departments  and  hospitals  in  the  state. 
From  July,  1916,  to  June,  1918,  inclusive,  thirty-nine  antirabic  treat- 
ments were  either  distributed  or  administered  at  tlie  main  laboratory. 
The  typhoid  and  typhoid-paratyphoid  vaccines  are  prepared  according 
to  the  methods  used  by  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  This  is  known  as  the  ''Army"  vaccine.  Here- 
tofore, the  bureau  prepared  and  distributed  a  sensitized,  sedimented 
vaccine  prepared  according  to  the  method  of  Gay  and  Claypole.     It 
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Wiis  (Irciiicd  ;l(l^■is;ll)I(■  jo  (•li;iii,u(^  lo  llic  Army  \y\)i'  oj*  vficciiie,  as  this  is 
the  ViU'cinc  ivcoiiiukmkIciI  by  \hv  riiitcd  Stales  Public  Health  Sei-vic(\ 
The  vaccines  are  distributed  free  to  i)!iysiciaiis  and  institutions  through- 
out the  state.  During  thi.s  hiennial  period  five  tliousand  twelve  complete 
treatments  were  distributed.  Besides  these  biologies  the  bureau  dis- 
tril)utes  free  tt)  physicians,  midwives  and  institutions  ampules  of  ] 
per  cent  silver  nitrate  solution  for  the  prevention  of  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum. Ten  thousand  eight  hundred  six  of  these  outfits  were  sent  out 
during  the  past  liiennial  period. 

DIVISION  OF  EPIDEMIOLOGY. 

►Since  A])ril,  1U17,  the  bureau  has  made  every  possible  endeavor  to 
assist  the  federal  government  in  the  control  of  communicable  diseases 
in  and  al)out  army  and  navy  camps  and  reservations.  That  such  aid 
has  been  recognized  and  appreciated  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when 
epidemic  meningitis  a])peai-ed  among  the  student  avia'tors  at  Berkeley. 
Dr.  Sandow,  the  medical  otfieer  in  charge,  was  told  by  the  department 
at  AVasliington  to  take  up  the  matter  with  the  State  Hygienic  Lal)ora- 
toi-y.  We  were  able  to  give  assistance  in  culturing  the  exposed  meu 
and  in  recommending  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

ProbablA^  two  of  the  most  important  field  problems  with  which  this 
bureau  has  to  deal  are  those  of  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery.  During 
the  past  two  years,  over  twenty  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  have 
been  investigated.  In  some  instances,  we  were  not  informed  of  the 
outbreak  until  too  latc^  to  be  of  any  assistance,  but  in  the  majorit}'  of 
the  epidemics  the  source  of  tlie  infection  was  located,  the  epidemic 
stopped  and  measures  taken  to  prevent  further  trouble.  About  ten 
outbreaks  of  bacillary  dysentery  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
bureau.  While  most  of  these  have  been  confined  to  a  few^  cases,  the 
work  of  the  laljoratory  has  been  of  great  value  in  establishing  the  proper 
diagnosis  and  recommending  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

During  the  widespread  epidemic  of  poliomyelitis  in  the  United  States 
in  191G,  the  bureau  made  over  twenty  investigations  in  the  state  in  order 
to  assist  in  diagnosing  the  disease  and  to  prevent  its  spread.  Whethei' 
or  not  this  work  was  of  any  great  value  in  preventing  an  epidemic  in 
(California  can  not  be  definitely  stated.  However,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  epidemic  predicted  for  California  for  1917  did  not  materialize. 

When  typhus  fever  was  introduced  into  southern  California  in  191G 
and  reached  the  proportions  of  an  epidemic  which  threatened  to  become 
serious,  the  prompt  work  of  the  bureau  in  establishing  and  enforcing 
control  measures  not  only  prevented  the  si:>read  of  the  disease  but 
entirely  stamped  it  out. 

In  the  summer  of  1917,  when  an  epidemic  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis 
threatened  the  Naval  Training  Station  at  San  Diego,  the  bureau 
co-operated  with  the  Navy  and  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
in  culturing  the  men.  This  work  was  put  on  a  proper  scientific  ])asis 
through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  K.  F.  Meyer,  consulting  liacteriologist  of  the 
bureau.  The  bureau  assisted  in  culturing  the  men  at  the  Naval  Training 
Camp  at  San  Pedro  and  also  at  Fort  Mc Arthur. 

During  the  past  biennial  period  there  were  one  hundred  and  six 
epidemiological  investigations  made,  thirty-three  more  than  during  tlie 
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period   from   July,    1914,   to   July,    1916.     Following   is   a    iist   of   the 
epidemiological  investigations  for  this  period : 

Epidemiological  Investigations. 
July,  1916— 

1.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  Vallejo. 

2.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  Oakland. 

3.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,   Santa  Rosa. 

4.  Acute  anteror  poliomyelitis,  Oakland. 

5.  Continuation,  hookworm  in  gold  mines  of  California. 

6.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  Richmond. 

7.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  Antioch, 

8.  Typhoid    fever,    Maricopa   and    Taft. 

August — 

8f/.   Continuation,   typhoid  fever,   Maricopa  and   Taft. 
Septembei — 

9.  Bacillary  dysentery.  Pinole. 

10.  Diphtheria,  San  Jose. 

11.  Smallpox,  Banning-. 

12.  Typhoid  fever,  San  Jose. 

13.  Typhoid  fever,  Steamship    Matsonia. 

14.  Typhus  fever,  southern  California. 

October — 

15.  Typhus  fever,  southern  California. 

16.  Hookworm,  Grass  Valley. 

17.  Diphtheria,   CoUinsville. 

18.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  lone. 

19.  Acute  anteror  poliomyelitis,  San  Mateo. 

20.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  Gustine. 

21.  Smallpox,   Alameda   County  Infirmary. 

22.  Typhus  fever,  southern  California. 

23.  Hookworm,    Grass    Valley. 

November — 

23a.   Continuation,  hookworm.  Grass  Valley. 

22a.  Continuation,  typhus  fever,  southern    Califoi-nia. 

24.  Tetanus,  San  Francisco. 

25.  Bacillary  dysentery,  Napa. 

26.  Typhoid   fever,    Sonoma   State  Home,   Eldridge. 

27.  Broncho-pneumonia,    Sonoma   State  Home,  Eldridge. 

28.  Typhoid  fever.   Rodeo. 

December — 

29.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  Oakland. 

30.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  Marysville. 

31.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  Avila. 

32.  Chickenpox,   Oakland. 

22 &.  Continuation,  typhus  fever,  California. 

33.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis.  Mill   Valley. 

34.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,   Oakland. 

35.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  Lagunitas. 

36.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  San  Luis   Obispo. 
236.  Continuation,   hookworm,    Grass  Valley. 

37.  Botulism,  Corning. 

38.  Typhoid  fever,   San  Pablo    Dam    Construction   Camp,    Contra   Costa   Co. 
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January,  1917 — 

39.  Diphtheria,  Monterey. 

40.  Typhus  fever,   Clovis. 

41.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  Kennelt. 

42.  Post-vaccination    tetanus,    San   Fi'ancisco. 

43.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis.   Mill  Valley. 

44.  Anthrax,   Alameda  County  Hospital. 
4.5.  Scarlet  fever,  Alameda. 

46.  Typhoid   fever,    Alameda. 

23c.  Continuation,    hookworin,    California. 

3Srt.  Continuation,  typhoid  fever,  San  Pablo  Uam  Con.striic-tion  Camp,  Contia, 
Costa  County. 

February — 

47.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  Redding. 

48.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  Mode-sto. 

49.  Scarlet  fever,   San  Leandro. 

23rf.  Continuation,  hookworm,   California. 
22h.  Continuation,  typhus  fever,  California. 

50.  Typhoid   fever,   Bakersfield. 

March — 

51.  Trichinosis,   San  Rafael. 

52.  Diphtheria,   Crockett. 

53.  Typhoid   fever,    Bakersfield. 

54.  Scarlet  fever,   San  Leandro. 

55.  Malaria,  Los  Molinos  and  Vina. 
5(j.  Anthrax,    Napa. 

57.  Typhoid  fever,  Ploriston. 

23t'.   Continuation,    hookworm,    Califcjrnia. 

April — 

58.  Typhoid  fever,  Balvcrsfield. 

59.  Scarlet   fever,   Bakersfield. 

60.  Smallpox,   Oakland. 

61.  Amoebic   dysentery,   Camp    Seco. 

62.  Smallpox,   Oakland. 

23/.  Continuation,  hookworm,   California. 

May,  1917— 

63.  Malaria,   Los   Molinos. 

64.  Typhoid  fever,  Corninff. 

65.  Rocky   Mountain   spotted   fe\er,    I'alo    ,\lt<i. 

66.  Scarlet   fever,    Taft. 

67.  Leprosy,  Oakland. 

68.  Leprosy,  Richmond. 

23f/.  Continuation,   hookworm,   California. 

June — 

69.  Typhus  fever,  Los  Banos. 

70.  Plague,  Oakland. 

71.  Plague,  Oakland. 
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July — 

Typhoid   fever,    Modesto. 
73.     Diphtheria,    Crockett. 
Enteritis,  Sausalito. 

Epidemic  meningitis.  United  States  Naval  Training-  Station,  San  Diego. 
Bacillan'  dysentery,   Napa. 
Smallpox,  Oakland. 
Typhus   fever,   Riverside  County. 

August — 

75a.  Continuation,   epidemic  meningitis,  United  States  Naval  Training   Sta- 
tion, San  Diego. 
72ff.  Continuation,  typhoid  fever,  Modesto. 

September — 

79.  Typhoid   fever,    Mokelumne   Hill. 

October — 

80.  Anthrax,   Suisun. 

81.  Diphtheria,   Calabasas. 

November — 

82.  Typhoid    fever,    Stockton. 

83.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  Bay  Point. 

84.  Bacillary  dysentery,  near  Winters. 

85.  Typhoid  fever,  Mendocino  County. 

December — 

86.  Typhoid  fever,   Hornitos. 

87.  Taws,   Corning. 

88.  Typhoid  fever.   Live   Oak. 

January,  1918 — 

89.  Trichinosis,  Divermore.  • 

90.  Leprosy,  San   Luis   Obispo. 

91.  Leprosy,  Pittsburg. 

92.  Typhoid  fever,  Blythe. 

February — 

93.  Typhoid  fever,   San  Jose. 
March — 

94.  Typhoid  fever,   San  Dimas. 

95.  Smallpox,   Oakland. 

April — 

96.  Epidemic   meningitis,    S.    S.   Anyo   Maru. 

97.  Trichinosis,    Suisun. 

May — 

98.  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever,  Portola. 

99.  Typhoid    fever,    Merced    Falls. 

100.  Bacillary  dysentery,   Oakland. 

101.  Bacillary  dysentery,  Colton. 

102.  Bacillary  dysenter3%  Santa  Ana. 

103.  Typhoid   fever.    National    City. 

104.  Smallpox,   Colton. 

June — 

105.  Smallpox,  Oakland. 

106.  Leprosy,   Fresno. 
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-Number  of   Examinations  and   Results,  July  1,   1916,  to  June  30,   1918. 


Diphtlieria 


.Inly  to  December,  1916- 
Janiiary  to  June,  1!)17-- 
July  to  December,  1917- 
January  to  June,  191S__ 

Totals 


42         865  3.442 

2.-5         579  i  3,054 

200         748  [  3,799 

24  j       868  j  4,150 


297      3,060  1 14,445 


Dysentery 

(biicillary)      | 

^ 

>^ 

d 

P 

i 

0 

1 
0  ' 

0 

0 

0 

4 

10          37 

10 

1 
1 

Gonococcus 
Infection 


'Hookwoi-ra 


195 


423 


173  64 

254  157 

3.^2  1 

510  0 


222 


1,722 

2,000 

3 

0 


3,725 


MeuiDgitis 
(epidemic) 


Pars -typhoid 


Plague 


July  to  December,  1916- 
January  to  June,  1917.- 
July  to  December,  1917- 
January  to  June,  1918__ 

Totals 


21  I 


93 


n  ,      78 
n  ,     100 

10  '        96 


0  0 

0  1  0 

0  0 

7  83 


0  0 

0  I  0 

0  10 

0  ;  16 


53 


367 


83 


0 


26 


Syphilis 


July  to  December,  1916 

January  to  June,  1917 

July  to  December,  1917 

January  to  June,  1918 

0 
(1 
0 
3 

0 

0 
0 
3 

23 
.30 
14 
21 

91 

79 
40 
53  i 

109 

95 
169 
401 

[ 
1,113             0 
1,197             0 
1,273             1 
5,505  1          2 

0 
0 
2 

2 

139 
125 
139 
173 

445 
506 
520 
679 

Totals . 

3  1 

3 

88 

263  1 

1 

774 

9,088            3 

1 

4 

576 

2,150 

Tears 

Typhoid 
(Wood) 

Typhoid 
(e.xcreta) 

g 

Total 

Positive— 

o 

H 

V 

3 

Julv  to  December,  1916  -  - 

129         655 

47  j      384 
181         721 

100  '      480 

3 
9 
0 

68 
122 

07 

■77 

January  to  June.  1917 

35 

July  to  December,  1917 

67 

January  to  .lune,  1918 

6           42 

Totals 

457  ;   2,240 

18         "^^ 

201 

'Hookworm  examinations  marlr  by  Division  of  Parasitology  since  September,  1917. 
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TABLE    II. — Increase   in    Number  of   Examinations,  July  1,   1905,  to  June  30,   1918. 


_t) 


July,  1905,  to  July,  1906 0 

July,  1906,  to  July,  1908 0 

July,  1908,  to  July,  1910 ■  0 

July,  1910,  to  July,  1912 27 

July,  1912,  to  .July,  1914 ,  85 

July,  1914,  to  July,  1916 i  144 

July,  1916,  to  July,  1918 297 

Totals 1  553 


3.30 
1,231 
2,793 
2,267 
3,337 
10,834 
14,445 


0 

0 

0 

46 

353 

747 

1,269 


0 

0 

0 

9 

15 

1,256 

3,725 


35,237 


2,415      5,005 


194 

276 
367 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
83 

83 


July,  1905,  to  July,  1906, 

July,  1906,  to  July,  1908_ 

July,  1908,  to  July,  1910- 

July,  1910,  to  July,  1912- 

July,  1912,  to  July,  1914. 

July,  1914,  to  July,  1916. 

July,  1916,  to  July,  1918- 

Totals 


0 
0 
37 
243 
770 
603 
263 


0 

0 

0 

0 

142 

2,4.56 

9,088 


1,916 


11, € 


54 
255 
497 
716 
908 
1,506 
2,150 


go 


32 

185 

330 

667 

1,242 

1,927 

2,240 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
324 


6,086      6,623  !      324 


504 
145 
69 
1.50 
148 

2<"a 


1,-313 


^These  examinations  either  listed  under  "Miscellaneous"  or  not  made  previous  to  this  biennial 
period. 

-Hookworm  examinations  made  by  the  Division  of  Parasitology  since  September,  1917. 
"Blood  and  excreta  examinations  listed  together  before  this  biennial  period. 


Depositories   for   the    Mailing    Outfits    of   the    Bureau    of   Communicable    Diseases. 


County 
Alanieda- 


Ainador. 

Butte 

Colusa— 


Contra  Costa- 


Fresno- 


To«  n  Drug  store 

—Alameda Flatow's   Drug   Store 

Centerville     Greenw^ood's  Pharmacy 

Hayw^ard     Rogers'  Pharmacy 

Ijivermore McKovs^n    &    Mess 

Niles     Sneden's  Pharmacy 

Oakland Philip    &    Philip 

Pleasanton Peter    Rock 

San   Leandro A.    H.    Morris 

-Tone Model   Drug    Store 

Sutter    Creek Morris    &    Siebe 

-Chico Ben   Hastings   Pharmacy 

Gridley   Gridley  Pharmacy 

-Arbuckle Chas.    G.    Stinson 

Colusa Oscar    Robinson 

Maxvi^ell Foueh's    Drug    Store 

Williams J.   F.   Fouch 

-Antioch Palace  Drug   Companv 

Concord ' C.    W.    Klein 

Crockett    Crockett  Drug  Company 

Pinole    Pinole  Drug  Company 

Pittsburg    Regal  Pharmacy 

Richmond     Ferguson's  Drug  Store 

Richmond    La    Moine's  Drug  Store 

Richmond     Richmond  Pharmacy  ' 

Walnut    Creek Wigets  Pharmacy 

-  Clovis     Clovis  Drug  Store 

Coalinga     Flintz  Drug  Store 

Fresno San  Joaquin  Drug  Company 

Kingsburg Reliable    Pharmacy 

Reedley Reedley    Drug    Company 

Sanger O.    A.    Brehler 

Selma Dusey   &    Sawrie 
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Depositories    for    the    IVIaillng    Outfits    of    the    Bureau    of    Communicable    Diseases- 
Continued. 
Countv  Town  Drug  store 

Oienn  Orland Birch    &    Co. 

HumboklV"'  Areata Skinner   Duprey   Drug   Company 

LiuinDuiui Eureka Keller-Bohmansson    Drug    Co. 

Fortuna Bowman's  Drug-  Store 

Scotia-     -  Scotia     Hospital 

Imiieiial  Brawley Fulton's     Pharmacy 

imit.  ^j    Centro McColloch   Drug   Co. 

Holtville    Holtville  Pharmacy 

Imperial     Imperial  Pharmacy 

Kern—     -     Bakersfleld Baer     Brothers 

Delano Ramsay's    Pharmacy 

East   Bakersfleld Kern    Drug   Co. 

Taft Taft     Pharmacy 

Tehachapi    Yerian    Brothers 

Kinjrs Corcoran    Corcoran  Drug  Store 

Hanford M.    M.    Bartholomew  Drug  Store 

I^ake Kelseyville     Pond  Drug  Store 

Lakeport     Meddaugh's  Drug  Store 

Lower  Lake Dr.  H.  P.  Weiper 

Middletown Middletown    Drug    Store 

L,a.ssen       Susanville J-    B.    Spalding 

Los  Angeles Alhambra Central  Drug  Co. 

Artesia- Artesia    Pharmacy 

Azusa DoUey  Drug  Co. 

Bellflower Chas.    F.    Story's    Pharmacy 

Belvedere The    Logan   Drug   Co. 

Burbank    Burbank   Pharmacy 

Claremont College  Drug   Store 

Compton W.   E.  Dean's  Pharmacy 

Covina W.    W.    Nash 

Downey O.    W.    Keying 

Eagle  Rock Eagle  Rock  Drug  Co. 

El   Monte El  Monte   Drug   Store 

Florence     Florence  Pharmacy 

Gardena     Gardena  Pharmacy 

Glendale     Glendale  Pharmacy 

Hawthorne Rankin's    Drug    Store 

Huntington    Park Batcheller's  Pharmacy 

Inglewood Fred  J.   Fehrensen   &   Son 

Lordsburg    Kenyon's  Pharmacy 

Los  Angeles    Cralego's  Pharmacy 

Los  Angeles The  Logan  Drug  Co. 

Monrovia   Thos.   Neville 

Norwalk    Norwalk    Pharmacy 

Ocean   Park Moody's   Drug   Store 

Palmdale    Palmdale  Pharmacy 

Pasadena The  Modern  Pharmacy 

Pomona Campbell    &    Pierce 

San  Dimas San   Dimas  Drug  Store 

San  Fernando San    Fei-nando    Drug    Co. 

Sherman McGoodwin's    Drug    Store 

Venice     Lutz  Pharmacy 

Whittier Whittier  Pharmacy 

UTai-in Belvedere Belvedere  Pharmacy 

Mill    Vallev Lockwood  Pharmacy 

San  Anselmo    Poppy  Pharmacy 

San  Rafael    Day's  Pharmacy 

Sausalito Sausalito   Drug   Co. 

Mendocino Fort    Bragg Pacific  Drug  Store 

Mendocino C.    O.    Packard  Drug  Store 

Mendocino Pioneer   Drug   Co. 

Ukiah Morris    &    LeRoy 

Willits Rex  Drug  Co. 

Merced  Dos  Palos Dos   Palos  Drug  Store 

Los    Banos Thiereof  Drug  Store 

Merced     Merced  Drug  Co. 

Modoc Alturas    Gibson  Drug  Co. 

Cedarville    Cedarville  Drug  Co. 

Monterev Monterey   Palace  Drug  Co. 

Salinas Krough's   Drug   Store 

Napa Napa Arighi    &    Ballerini 

St.     Helena Smith's  Pharmacy 

Nevada Nevada     City Dickerman  Pharmacy 

Orange  Anaheim     Mullinix  Drug  Store 

Fullerton    Finch's  Drug  Store 

Orange K.   E.    Watson    Co. 

Santa    Ana Rowley  Drug  Store 
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Depositories    for    the    IVIailing    Outfits    of    the     Bureau    of    Communicable    Diseases — 

Continued. 

County  Town  Drug  store 

Placer Auburn J.    G.    McLaughlin 

Colfax J.   L.   Butler  &   Son 

Dutch   Flat Dr.  J.   H.   Johnston 

Lincoln Ingram's    Drug    Store 

Loomis Loomis    Pharmacy 

Plumas Quincy    Quincy  Drug  Store 

Riverside Banning    • Banning  Drug  Store 

Beaumont    Robert   Fulton 

Corona H.    F.    Billings    Estate 

Hemet     Wedemeyer's  Pharmacy 

Perris    Perris  Pharmacy 

Riverside F.   A.   Gardner  &  Co. 

Sacramento Elk    Grove "Ye   Medicine   Shop" 

Folsom S.   H.   &  F.  P.   Burnham 

San   Bernardino Chino     Beher's  Pharmacy 

Col  ton Colton    Pharmacy 

Needles Needles  Drug  and  Jewelry  Co. 

Redlands Mont  P.  Chubb  Drug  Co. 

San     Bernardino Owl  Drug  Store 

Victorville    Victor   Valley  Drug  Store 

San  Diego Chula    Vista Wigginton's    Pharmacy 

Coronado    r__Central   Drug    Store 

East  San  Diego Parkin  Drug  Co. 

Escondido    Rolfes  Drug  Co. 

La  Mesa La   Mesa  Drug  Store 

National    City Keller's  Drug  Store 

Oceanside  Exton  &  Nichols 

Ramona    Thos.    Jerman 

San  Diego Ferris  &  Ferris 

San  Joaquin Stockton Eagle    Drug   Store 

San   Luis  Obispo Arroyo  Grande W.  A.  Conrad,  Jr. 

Cambria People's    Drug    Store 

Paso  Robles W.   C.  Bennett 

San  Luis  Obispo People's  Pharmacy 

San  Mateo South    San    Franisco Peninsula  Drug  Co. 

Santa   Barbara Santa.    Barbara Sterling  Drug  Co. 

Santa  Clara Campbell    Orchard  City  Drug  Co. 

Los  Gatos Geo.   A.   Green's  Pharmacy 

aiountain   View Winniger   &  Wagner 

Palo    Alto University  Pharmacy 

San   Jose Curtis   &  Henkle  Drug  Co. 

Santa   Clara Madden's   Pharmacy 

Santa  Cruz Santa    Cruz Palmer  Drug  Co. 

Watsonville Steinhauser   &  Eaton 

Shasta Anderson    Black's    Drug   Store 

Redding Powell    Pharmacy    Co. 

Sierra ^ Downieville Downieville   Drug   Store 

Loyalton Loyalton  Drug  Co 

Siskiyou Dunsmuir Red  Cross   Drug   Store 

Etna    Mills W.   J.    Balfrey 

Sisson Mt.    Shasta   Pharmacy 

Yreka Avery    Drug    Co. 

Solano Benicia  Benicia  Pharmacy 

Dixon California  Drug  Store 

Rio   Vista Rio   Vista  Pharmacy 

Suisun Whitby    &    Rutherford 

Vacaville    Vacaville  Drug  Co. 

Vallejo Vallejo  Drug  Co. 

Sonoma Healdsburg Rathke's  Pharmacy 

Petaluma    Young-Herold  Drug  Co. 

Stanislaus Ceres     Ceres  Drug  Co. 

Modesto   Maze  Drug  Store 

Newman  Parker  Drug  Store 

Oakdale     Endicott's  Drug  Store 

Turlock     Turlock  Drug  Co. 

Sutter Live   Oak Dr.   1.  W.  Higgins 

Tehama Corning   Thompson's  Drug  Store 

Red  Bluff Elmore  Pharmacy 

Trinity Weaverville Di'.    D.    B.   Fields 

Tulare Dinuba  McCracken's  Pharmacy 

Exeter   Mixter  Pharmacy 

Lindsay Lindsay  Drug  Co. 

Orosi    H.   L.   Huntington 

Porterville    Claubes   Pharmacy 

Tulare    Corner  Drug  Co. 

Visalia   The  Visalia  Drug  Co. 

Woodlake    Woodlake  Drug  Co. 
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Oouiily  Touii  Drug  store 

Tuolumne Sonora    Union  Drug  Stort 

Tuolumne    Bigelow's   Drug  Store 

Ventura Nordhoff    Ojai  Drug  Store 

Santa    Paula Cauch's  Drug  Store 

Ventura Pioneer  Drug  Store 

Yolo Davis    Campbell's  Pharmacy 

Winters Day's  Drug  Store 

AVoodland John     V.     Leithold 

Yuba Marysville Rubel's  Drug  Store 

Wheatland    Rooney's  Drug  Store 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  ENTOMOLOGY. 

By  Stanley  B.  Fueebokx,  Acting  Consulting  Entomoligist. 

At  the  recent  reorganization  of  the  Bnreau  of  Coniiunnicable  Diseases 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  change  the  title  of  Cousnlting  Parasitologist 
to  that  of  Consulting  Entomologist,  so  that  the  work  hereafter  described 
is  that  of  the  old  Division  of  Parasitology  now  known  as  the  Division 
of  Entomology. 

The  work  performed  by  the  Consulting  Entomologist  consists  largely 
of  lectures,  consultations  and  field  and  laboratory  work.  This  work  is 
done  in  co-operation  with  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University 
of  California,  which  has  at  all  times  very  gladly  furnished  the  services 
of  the  men  doing  the  work.  This  combination  of  co-operation  seems 
particularly  fitting  when  we  realize  that  the  principal  fields  of  endeavor 
of  this  division,  the  control  of  malarial  mosquitoes  and  other  insect  and 
arachnid  carriers  of  disease,  are  largely  rural  in  their  scope,  with  the 
result  that  their  control  means  not  only  better  health  but  better 
agriculture  as  well. 

During  the  summer  of  1916  Professor  W.  B.  Herms,  then  Consulting 
Parasitologist,  assisted  by  the  writer,  undertook  a  survey  of  northern 
California  to  determine  the  prevalence  of  anopheline  mosquitoes  in  that 
part  of  the  state.  It  was  found  that  malarial  mosquitoes  were  more 
widely  distril)uted  than  had  previously  been  supposed.  All  the  counties 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  were  carefully  covered  and  anophelines 
were  taken  in  every  county  except  Del  Norte  and  at  varying  altitudes 
from  sea  level  at  Mare  Island  to  5.482  feet  at  Sierraville.  In  1917  it 
was  planned  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  state  by  covering  the  southern 
half,  but  after  a  few  weeks'  work  which  disclosed  conditions  very 
similar  to  those  found  the  year  before  in  northern  California  it  w^as 
deemed  wise  to  discontinue  the  survey  temporarily  to  co-operate  with 
the  Department  Surgeon's  office  of  the  AA^'estern  Department  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  in  a  tour  of  inspection  of  camp  sites  located  in  California, 
devoting  attention  to  the  main  sanitary  features  of  the  camps  with 
particular  emphasis  on  fiy  and  mosquito  control.  This  work  took  up 
the  remaining  time  for  tlie  summer,  although  the  work  of  the  survey 
was  augmented  from  time  to  tinu^  through  the  fall  b>'  week-end  trips. 
In  February,  1918,  Professor  Herms,  the  Consulting  Entomologist,  was 
called  into  the  service  as  a  captain  in  the  Sanitary  Corps  of  tlu;  National 
Army  and  the  writer  appointed  as  Acting  Entomologist  in  his  absence. 

It  was  again  planned  for  the  present  summer  to  finish  the  work  of  the 
mosquito  survey  of  the  state  in  order  that  our  data  might  be  complete. 
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It  was  found  necessary,  however,  to  temporarily  abandon  that  work  to 
undertake  the  more  important  task  of  supervising  the  control  work 
being  done  in  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  to  check  the  salt  marsh 
mosquitoes  that  were  infesting  the  shipyards  and  fish  canneries  in  that 
locality.  In  May  of  the  present  year  the  writer,  associated  with  Mr. 
Edward  T.  Ross,  the  chief  sanitary-  inspector  for  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  assisted  by  Mr.  Rodney  F.  Atsatt,  a  voluntary  inspector 
for  the  board,  took  charge  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  Harbor  District 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach.  We  arrived  too  late  to  check  the  May 
brood  that  emerged  three  days  after  our  arrival,  but  succeeded  in 
practically  eliminating  the  June  brood.  During  the  conduct  of  the 
work  we  took  especial  pains  to  instruct  local  men  on  all  the  technical 
points,  with  the  result  that  after  five  weeks'  intensive  work  we  con- 
trolled the  situation  and  trained  competent  local  men  to  carrj^  on  the 
work  after  our  departure  with  the  same  optimum  results.  I  speak 
of  this  particular  case  in  detail  because  it  shows  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  personal  supervision  of  the  work  to  be  done  until  such  time 
as  local  men  are  able  to  carry  it  on  just  as  successfully.  This  was  our 
first  opportunity  to  do  this,  for  lack  of  time  and  funds  has  always  made 
it  imperative  for  us  to  visit  a  location,  leave  recommendations  and  trusi 
the  actual  work  to  local  authorities  who  may  or  may  not  have  under- 
stood exactly  what  was  needed.  In  this  instance  we  had  the  opportunity 
to  start  the  work  along  technically  correct  lines,  demonstrate  the 
possibility  of  actually  controlling  the  mosciuitoes  and  at  the  same  time 
train  local  men  to  meet  the  situation  after  our  departure. 

Our  survey  work  to  date  has  pointed  out  one  fact  that  I  hope  may 
lead  to  further  investigations  that  may  be  of  decided  advantage  in  our 
malarial  work.  The  anophelines  are  much  more  widely  distributed 
than  is  malaria.  With  our  present  knowledge,  however,  we  are  forced 
to  look  upon  every  anopheline-infested  district  as  a  possible  focus  of 
malaria  should  carriers  be  introduced.  Nevertheless  there  are  many 
points  in  California-  where  both  carriers  and  anophelines  (species 
capable  of  transmitting  malaria  in  other  sections)  are  present  with  an 
entire  absence  of  endemic  malaria.  I  hope  to  be  able  in  the  near  future 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  study  this  question  in  the  field,  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  factors  governing  the  transmission  of  malaria  by  our 
anophelines  would  be  of  decided  advantage,  as  we  would  be  able  to 
state  whether  the  presence  of  anophelines  in  a  given  locality  indicated 
danger  from  malaria  or  not,  instead  of  considering  dangerous  all 
localities  where  anophelines  occur  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  endemic 
malaria  has  never  resulted  from  their  presence,  although  carriers  were 
present. 

Another  research  problem  that  would  undoubtedly^  lead  to  very 
practical  results  would  be  a  study  of  the  complex  that  furnishes  the 
breeding  ground  for  the  anophelines.  There  are  very  definite  kinds 
of  situations  in  which  anophelines  will  breed.  So  characteristic  are 
these  pools  that  a  trained  observer  can  almost  always  prophesj^  the 
presence  or  absence  of  anophelines  by  merely  glancing  at  the  pool.  It 
is  barely  possible  that  if  we  knew  the  factors  that  make  certain  pools 
attractive  to  anophelines,  we  might  be  able  to  alter  them  very  simply 
and  prevent  further  infestation. 

The  Mosquito  Abatement  Districts  Bill  has  eiiabled  a  number  of 
communities  to  organize  antimosquito  campaigns.     Since  June,  1916, 
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six  new  distri<"ts  have  l)(»gun  to  operate,  while  as  many  more  are  in  the 
process  of  formation.  An  aceonnt  of  the  formation  of  these  districts 
is  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  California  State  Hoard  of  Health  for 
April,  1918.  Previous  to  the  passage  of  this  bill,  antimosquito  cam- 
paigns depended  on  the  subscriptions  and  personal  enthusiasm  of  a 
few  public-spirited  citizens  of  a  given  territory  who  realized  the  beneiits 
to  be  accrued  through  systematic  mosc|uito  control.  This  type  of 
tinance  and  administration  seldom  proved  effective,  however,  due  to  the 
inability  to  undertake  the  work  on  an  extensive  scale  and  the  waning 
enthusiasm  of  the  backers,  who  tired  of  financing  a  project  for  their 
neighbors'  benefit  without  the  latter 's  aid.  In  this  way  the  passage 
of  the  Mosquito  Abatement  Districts  Bill  was  a  distinct  step  in  advance, 
for  it  provided  for  the  collection  of  a  definite  amount  of  money  that 
could  be  accurately  budgeted  and  also  furnished  a  means  of  adminis- 
tration. It  is  of  course  very  difficult  to  make  a  general  statement 
relating  to  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  control  mosquitoes,  for 
conditions  vary  in  different  jiarts  of  the  state  and  with  different  species 
of  )in)squitoes,  but  an  average  of  a  large  number  of  campaigns  in 
( 'alifornia  shows  that  $250.00  per  square  mile  per  year  is  the  average 
cost,  decreasing  somewhat  with  succeeding  years  as  permanent  ccmtrol 
is  inaugurated.  This  cost  in  order  to  be  met  through  the  medium  of 
the  Mosquito  Abatement  Districts  Bill,  which  limits  the  taxation  to 
ten  cents  on  a  hundred  dollars,  requires  therefore  an  average  valuation 
of  nearly  $400.00  per  acre.  As  improved  agricultural  land  in  California 
averages  $180.00  per  acre,  it  is  consequently^  necessary  in  almost  every 
case  to  include  a  municipality  in  the  district  in  order  to  raise  sufficient 
funds  to  insure  success.  The  anopheline  or  malaria-bearing  mosciuito 
is  largely  rural  and  malaria  consequently  a  rural  disease,  but  here 
where  the  need  for  control  is  the  most  urgent  the  present  bill  offers  very 
little  help.  A  modification  of  the  bill  to  provide  for  a  higher  tax  rate 
is  not  to  be  considered,  for  the  added  taxes  would  be  oppressive  as  well 
as  prohibitive.  The  only  solution  seems  to  be  some  form  of  state  aid, 
either  in  the  form  of  direct  funds  or  intensive  supervision.  Anothei- 
point  in  connection  with  the  mosquito  abatement  districts  concerns  the 
attitude  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  When  a  community  intimates 
the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  a  district,  a  representative  of  this 
division  generally  visits  the  territory,  outlines  the  boundaries  of  the 
district,  makes  a  public  address  on  the  desirability  of  the  project,  the 
Utopian  results  to  be  gained  and  the  method  of  procedure.  Under  the 
present  system  time  is  not  available  to  do  more,  with  the  result  that 
enthusiasm  wanes  or  if  the  district  is  actually  started  it  is  very  possible 
that  poor  management  squanders  or  wastes  the  money  without  producing 
results,  and  the  State  Board  of  Health  as  the  instigator  of  the  project 
is  blamed  for  the  failure  wdth  the  attendant  loss  of  prestige.  If  it  Avere 
possible  for  this  division  to  actually  have  a  representative  who  could 
stay  with  a  district  during  its  process  of  formation  and  later  to  start 
the  work  along  the  proper  lines  and  train  the  local  officer  much  of  the 
disfavor  that  has  fallen  upon  the  advisability  of  forming  districts  would 
be  eliminated. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  PARASITOLOGY. 

By  William  W.   Cort,  Ph.D.,   Consulting  Helminthologist. 

Introduction. 

California,  on  account  of  a  semi-tropical  climate  and  a  close  relation 
to  oriental  and  tropical  countries,  must  take  measures  for  protection 
against  the  introduction  and  spread  of  diseases  caused  by  animal  para- 
sites. In  recognition  of  this  fact  the  Division  of  Parasitology  (at  first 
called  the  Division  of  Biology)  of  the  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases 
was  established  in  June,  1917,  to  take  up  the  problems,  related  to  the 
diseases  caused  by  intestinal  parasites,  of  man  in  California. 

Two  laboratories  and  an  office  were  set  aside  for  this  division  by  the 
University  of  California  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Zoology 
in  East  Hall  on  the  University  Campus.  Dr.  C.  A.  Kofoid,  Professor 
of  Zoology,  was  appointed  Consulting  Biologist  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Cort, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology,  Associate  Biologist.  Later  when  the 
name  of  the  division  was  changed  to  the  Division  of  Parasitology  these 
titles  were  changed  to  Consulting  Parasitologist  and  Consulting  Hel- 
minthologist. In  February.  1918,  Professor  C.  A.  Kofoid  received  the 
commission  of  Major  in  the  Sanitary  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army 
and  was  given  leave  of  absence  by  the  Board  of  Health  for  the  duration 
of  the  war. 

The  relation  to  the  Department  of  Zoology  of  the  university  is  of 
value  to  the  Division  of  Parasitology  not  only  because  it  gives  the  State 
Board  of  Health  the  services  of  men  in  the  Department  of  Zoology  and 
the  use  of  the  laboratories  and  certain  equipment,  but  also  because  it 
correlates  with  the  practical  work  of  the  division  researches  which  are 
beiug  carried  on  in  the  Department  of  Zoology  in  protozoology  and 
helminthology. 

The  program  of  the  Division  of  Parasitology  includes  the  investigation 
of  diseases  of  man  in  California  caused  by  intestinal  parasites,  and  the 
control  and  eradication  of  such  diseases  wherever  found.  During  the 
first  year  most  of  the  time  of  the  division  was  given  to  the  campaign 
for  the  eradication  of  hookworm  from  the  mines  of  California,  which 
had  been  carried  on  for  the  two  previous  years  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory.  Besides  the  hookworm  campaig-n  the 
division  has  started  work  on  general  problems  of  parasitic  infections 
among  the  oriental  and  ]\Iexican  elements  of  the  population  of  Califor- 
nia. The  Division  of  Parasitology  is  especially  equipped  for  the 
making  of  diagnoses  by  fecal  examinations.  Experimental  work,  related 
to  hookworm  in  mines,  has  also  been  taken  up  as  part  of  the  program 
of  the  division. 

Hookworm  Campaign  in  the  Mines  of  California. 

In  September,  1917,  the  campaign  for  the  eradication  of  hookworm 
in  the  mines  of  California,  which  had  been  carried  on  for  two  years  by 
the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory,  was  turned  over  to  the  Division  of 
Parasitology.  This  work  has  taken  up  most  of  the  time  and  energy 
of  the  division  since  that  time. 
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'riu'  pi'Ojjriim  t'ollowcd  in  the  lirsl  two  ycnrs  of  lliis  work  has  Itccii 
cari'ied  out  with  .some  inodificalions.  Tlic  proui-ani  ol'  the  hookworm 
campiiigii  is  as  follows: 

(1)  To  make  fecal  examinations  of  all  niiuers  iu  reo'ioiis  where 
hookworm  has  been  found  to  exist : 

(2)  To  make  preliminary  surveys  iu  new  mining  regions  to  determine 
whether  f oei  of  infection  of  hookworm  diseases  are  present ;  • 

{3)   To  make  arrangements  for  treatment  of  infected  men; 

(4)  To  re-examine  treated  men ; 

(5)  To  give  wide  publicity  to  sanitary  measures  which  will  prevent 
the  spread  of  hookworm ; 

(6)  To  carry  on  experimental  investigations  in  relation  to  the 
})roblem  of  hookworm  in  mines. 

Whatever  progress  has  been  made  has  been  possible  on  account  of 
the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  diiferent  agencies :  the  State  Compensa- 
tion Insurance  Fund  by  assuming  the  responsibility  for  treatments  iu 
mines  which  it  insures  has  made  possible  a  large  proportion  of  the 
treatments.  The  Industrial  Accident  Commission  has  rendered  impor- 
tant service  in  publicity  through  its  various  agents,  has  co-operated  iu 
mine  inspection  and  has  furnished  much  valuable  information.  The 
California  Metal  Producers  Association  by  its  endorsement  and  aclivt' 
co-opei"ation  in  the  work  has  done  much  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  mine  operators  and  superintendents.  The  Federal  Bureau  of 
Mines,  throiigli  the  Bureau  of  Klines  Car,  No.  1.  has  given  service  in 
publicity  and  has  made  possil)le  the  making  of  surveys  in  a  number  of 
new  regions.  The  great  majority  of  mine  operators  and  superintendents 
have  co-operated  cordially  in  the  work  and  the  attitude  of  most  of  the 
miners  has  been  favorable,  whenever  they  were  made  to  understand  the 
exact  significance  of  the  work. 

Record   of   Hookworm    Examinations   and   Treatments   According   to   Counties. 


Re-examinations  |     positives 

examinations  !      Positive      ,      Treated      | ; 1  gone  befoie 

i    Plus        Minus        treatment 


Total 


Amador   County   

Calaveras   County  

Inyo  County  

Kern  County  

Nevada  County  

San  Bernardino   County 

Sha.stu  County 

Tuolumne  County  

Examinations   from   towns  near 
minis    

Totals 


85 

25 

19 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9  ! 

6 

3 

The  table,  which  is  included,  gives  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
examinations  and  treatments  for  the  year.  The  attempt  has  been  made 
to  make  the  surveys  in  Amador,  Calaveras  and  Tuolumne  counties  as 
complete  as  possible.  The  imsettled  conditions  of  labor  and  the  result- 
ing rapid  shifting  of  miners  has  made  it  impossible  to  complete  the 
survey  of  a  mine  at  any  given  time.  Whenever  possible,  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  mines,  after  the  completion  of  the  initial 
survey,  to  send  samples  from  all  new  men.     The  examinations  recoi'dc^l 
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for  the  three  eounties,  especially  Amador,  represent  a  very  largo 
proportion  of  all  the  miners.  The  surveys  outside  of  these  counties  are 
more  scattered  and  represent  attempts  to  locate  scattered  foci  of  infec- 
tion. An  analysis  of  the  table  is  very  encouraging,  since  it  indicates 
that  hookworm  in  California  is  probably  localized  in  a  limited  region 
and  not  widespread  in  the  mining  regions  of  the  state.  This  supposi- 
tion is  also  supported  by  data  from  the  first  two  years  of  the  campaign 
and  a  review  of  conditions  in  mines  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 

Reasons  for  this  localization  are  complex  and  probably  depend  upon 
the  physical  and  chemical  conditions  of  the  mines  underground,  the 
characteristics  of  the  men  employed  and  the  underground  sanitation  of 
the  mines  with  respect  to  soil  pollution.  An  analysis  of  the  past  history 
of  the  positive  cases  in  Calaveras  and  Tuolumne  counties  showed  that 
most  of  them  had  recently  come  from  heavily  infected  mines  in  Amador 
County  in  Avhich  there  is  evidence  that  hookworm  has  become  endemic. 
This  condition  of  things  is  encouraging,  for  it  suggests  that  by  intensive 
work  in  these  infected  areas  it  may  be  possible  to  eradicate  entirely 
hookworm  disease  from  the  mines  of  the  state.  It  is,  of  course,  pos-sible 
that  the  more  extended  survey  which  is  being  carried  on  will  show  new 
foci  of  this  disease  in  mines  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 

The  fact  that  the  State  Board  of  Health  does  not  have  direct  control 
over  the  treatment  of  hookworm  cases  found  in  the  mines  has  made  it 
impossible  to  complete  this  phase  of  the  work  as  rapidly  and  completely 
as  the  examinations.  The  treatments  have  been  carried  out  through 
the  agency  of  the  State  Compensation  Insurance  Fund,  other  insuring 
bodies  or,  in  some  cases,  by  the  mines  themselves. 

Ee-examinations  to  determine  the  success  of  the  treatments  have  been 
made  whenever  possible.  This  phase  of  the  work  is  being  pushed 
energetically  at  the  present  time  and  it  is  expected  that  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  infected  men,  listed  in  the  report,  will  be  treated  and 
re-examined  in  the  next  few  months.  This  part  of  the  work  has  been 
greatly  handicapped,  by  the  restlessness  and  shifting  of  the  miners. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  infected  men,  as  shown  by  the  table, 
moved  away  before  treatment  or  between  treatment  and  re-examination. 
This  escape  of  infected  men  before  cure  is  a  serious  matter  in  relation 
to  the  spread  of  the  disease  and  attempts  are  being  made  to  trace  them. 
It  seems  probable  that  a  number  of  these  men  moved  after  they  found 
that  they  were  infected  to  escape  treatment. 

The  series  of  fecal  examinations  recorded  from  the  families  of  miners 
and  other  individuals  residing  close  to  infected  mines,  but  not  going 
into  them,  is  significant.  So  far  in  our  examinations  and  in  those  of 
the  previous  two  years  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  hookworm  disease 
has  ever  been  contracted  in  these  regions  except  by  men  who  go  under- 
ground in  the  mines  or  who  handle  material  from  the  mines.  This 
supports  the  view  that  hookworm  in  the  mines  of  California  is  an  occu- 
pational disease  depending  for  its  spread  upon  peculiar  conditions 
underground  in  these  mines,  and  is  not  a  menace  to  the  general 
population  of  the  surrounding  districts. 

The  publicity  work  of  the  campaign  has  been  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  the  mine  operators  and  miners  in  regard  to  the 
importance  of  the  work,  and  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  under- 
ground toilet  systems  of  the  mines  in  order  to  prevent  soil  pollution. 
The  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  the  importance  of  the  hookworm 
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to  the  miners  and  mine  operators  l)y  eorrespondenee  with  mine  operaiors 
and  superintendents,  b,y  h^etures  and  talks  on  the  hookworm  and  hy 
personal  interviews  between  the  tield  as»-'iit  of  the  Division  of  Parasit- 
ology and  mine  superintendents  and  men.  TJie  Bureau  of  Klines  ear, 
No.  1,  carried  a  hookworm  exhibit  in  California  and  a  first-aid  instructor 
of  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission  has  included  a  short  lecture  and 
exhibit  on  liookworm  in  his  course.  In  fact,  the  methods  of  the  hook- 
worm campaign  are  becoming  v  ry  widely  known  in  the  regions  where 
the  work  has  })een  intensively  carried  on,  and  a  widespread  interest  has 
been  created  in  the  campaign. 

Since  hookworm  can  be  spread  only  l)y  soil  pollution  in  the  mines,  the 
improvement  of  the  underground  toilet  systems  of  the  mines  in  the 
hookworm  district  is  a  most  important  step  in  the  eradication  of  the 
disease.  Inspections  of  underground  toilets  in  the  mines  have  been  made 
by  inspectors  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission,  by  the  District 
Health  Officer  and  the  field  agent  of  the  Division  of  Parasitology. 
Recommendations  for  improvements  have  l)een  made  when  needed. 
Since  it  was  found  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  on  the  market  a  suitable 
underground  mine  toilet,  a  seatless  toilet  was  devised  by  the  Division 
of  Parasitology  and  tlie  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering.  A  model  of 
this  toilet  was  exhibited  on  the  Bureau  of  Mines  car  while  in  the  hook- 
worm district  and  blueprints  and  photographs  have  been  sent  out  to  a 
number  of  mine  superintendents.  Another  underground  toilet  devised 
l)y  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  mines  to  protect  his  mine  against 
the  spread  of  hookworm  has  also  been  given  publicity.  Blueprints  of 
this  toilet  and  an  account  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  in  this  mine 
have  been  distributed  to  mine  superintendents.  Special  Bulletin  No.  28 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  ''Mine  Sanitation  for  the  Prevention  and 
Eradication  of  Hookworm  Disease,"  is  devoted  to  this  subject  and  has 
been  widely  distributed  to  mine  superintendents  throughout  the  state. 
As  a  result  of  these  efforts  and  those  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  cam- 
paign, marked  improvements  in  the  underground  toilets  of  the  mines 
have  been  made  all  through  the  hookworm  district.  Also  there  is 
developing  a  strong  feeling,  not  only  among  mine  superintendents  but 
also  among  the  men,  against  soil  pollution  in  the  mines. 

Certain  important  researches  in  connection  with  hoolnvorm  in  mines 
have  been  made  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  division.  A  series  of 
experiments  is  nearing  completion  on  the  effect  of  common  salt  on 
hookworm  eggs  and  larvfe,  to  determine  its  value  as  a  disinfecting 
agent.  These  experimental  studies  will  soon  be  ready  for  publication. 
They  show  that  common  salt  will,  in  sufficient  quantities,  kill  the 
hookworm  larva\  and  that  it  is  of  value  in  disinfecting  small  highl}' 
infected  areas  of  mine  soil.  Experiments  are  also  under  way  on  the 
effect  on  the  development  of  hookworm  of  water  containing  copper  salts. 

Other  Activities. 

Although  the  hookworm  campaign  has  taken  up  most  of  the  time  of 
the  Division  of  Parasitology  since  its  organization,  certain  other  projects 
have  been  undertaken.  A  number  of  fecal  examinations  have  been 
made  for  physicians  of  the  state.  Most  of  these  examinations  have  been 
negative,  but  the  monthly  reports  of  the  division  show  cases  of  ascaris, 
trichuris,  oxyuris,  dibothriocephalus,  schistosma  japonicum,  Entamoeba 
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coli,  Strongyloides  stercoralis  and  hvmennlepis.  It  is  expected  that  an 
increasingly  large  number  of  physicians  will  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  for  feeal  diagnosis  afforded  by  the  division. 

The  first  project  undertaken  by  the  Division  of  Parasitology  Avas 
that  of  fecal  examinations  to  determine  the  prevalence  of  hookworm  and 
other  parasitic  infections  among  the  Mexican  populations  of  the  state. 
A  total  of  seventy-four  fecal  examinations  for  parasitic  worms  were 
made  from  Mexican  laborers  near  Los  Angeles.  These  examinations 
were  all  negative  except  two  cases  of  the  dwarf  tapeworm,  hymenolepis. 
This  work  was  not  continued,  on  account  of  taking  over  the  hookworm 
campaign  in  the  mines.  The  problem,  however,  demands  further 
attention  and  is  on  the  program  of  the  Division  of  Parasitology. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  t  hat  the  protozoan 
dysenteries  are  more  widely  spread  and  of  greater  significance  to 
California  than  is  ordinarily  believed.  Last  summer  an  attempt  was 
made  to  discover  whether  cases  of  summer  complaint,  prevalent  in 
California,  were  due  to  parasitic  flagellate.  No  positive  results  were 
obtained  in  this  investigation.  "What  few  examinations  for  protozoa 
which  have  been  made  have  shown  only  a  percentage  of  entamoeba  coli. 
The  presence  of  amoebic  dysentery  in  California  has  l)een  long  known 
through  scattered  case  records.  In  the  last  few  months  an  investiga- 
tion has  been  carried  on  to  determine  the  amount  of  this  infection  in 
the  hospitals  of  the  state.  The  investigation  is  still  incomplete,  but  the 
records  so  far  gathered  show  that  numbers  of  cases  of  amoel)ic  dj^sentery 
are  treated  in  our  hospitals  each  year.  ]Most  of  these  appear  to  have 
originated  outside  of  the  state,  in  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Mexico  or 
other  parts  of  the  tropics  or  Orient.  These  records,  however,  show 
some  cases  which  have  undoubtedly  originated  in  California.  Further 
work  is  planned  for  the  future  in  connection  with  the  prevalence  of 
this  disease. 

The  parasitic  diseases  of  the  immigrants  from  oriental  countries  offer 
important  problems  to  the  health  of  the  state.  This  whole  question  is 
practically  uninvestigated.  It  is  knoAATi,  however,  that  numerous  cases 
of  parasitic  disease  have  been  brought  into  the  state  b}^  entering  immi- 
grants. There  is  practically  no  evidence  in  regard  to  the  prevalence 
and  spread  of  these  diseases  at  the  present  time.  The  Division  of 
Parasitology  is  attacking  this  important  problem.  Special  Bulletin 
No.  29,  "Dangers  to  California  from  Oriental  and  Tropical  Parasitic 
Diseases,"  was  written  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
physicians  of  the  state.  Data  and  case  records  are  also  being  gathered 
on  this  subject.  The  division  further  plans  to  make  fecal  examinations 
this  fall  of  orientals  from  the  "Delta"  region  and  rice  fields. 

LABORATORY  TECHNIQUE. 

ANTHRAX. 

A  diagnosis  of  anthrax  is  given  only  when  microscopical  and  cultural 
examinations  are  confirmed  by  animal  inoculation. 

If  the  specimen  received  is  dried  blood  it  is  emulsified  in  salt  solution ; 
if  an  ear,  a  vein  is  dissected  out  so  as  to  obtain  the  blood ;  if  tissue,  other 
than  an  ear,  the  surface  is  seared,  an  incision  made  so  as  to  avoid  surface 
contamination,  and  a  small  particle  removed  and  emulsified  in  salt 
solution. 
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Micfoscupiail  r.i:amiiiaUo)i. — Direct  smears  i'roni  blood  or  tissue 
stained  with  methylene  bine  show  lianiboolike  rod-shaped  bacilli. 

Culliti-al  ( \r(iini)iati())i. — A  tube  of  luitrieut  bi-oth  is  inoculated  with 
the  blood  or  tissue  enudsiou  obtained  as  stated  above.  Three  tubes  of 
agar  are  inoculated  with  the  same  material,  making  thi-ee  dilutions 
(loop  method),  and  plates  poured.  After  twenty-four  hours  incubation 
the  brotli  is  examined  for  the  typical  stringy  cottonlike  growth  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  and  the  agar  plates  for  the  furlike  filamentous 
colonies. 

Animal  inocuJaiiou. — One  to  two  cc.  of  a  saline  enuilsion  of  blood 
01'  tissue  are  inoculated  intramuscularly  or  subcutancously  into  a  guinea 
pig.  If  the  guinea  pig  dies  cultures  are  made  from  the  heart  blood 
into  broth  and  agar  as  above.  After  twenty-four  hours  incubation 
these  cultures  are  examined,  smears  are  made  from  typical  colonies, 
and  if  Gram  positive,  square-ended  bacilli  in  chains  with  spore  forms 
are  foimd  a  diagnosis  of  anthrax  is  given. 

BOTULISM. 

The  technique  used  in  this  laboratory  for  the  identification  of  B. 
botulinus  is  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Ernest  (■.  Dickson  and  is  as 
follows : 

In  examining  fruits  and  vegeta])les  the  juice  is  centrifuged  and  the 
sediment  is  examined  for  spores.  In  examining  organs  of  chickens,  tie 
off  the  crop  and  gizzard,  a(ld  the  contents  to  sterile  Avater,  and  incubate 
to  develop  spores.  Glucose  broth,  brain  and  glucose  agar  are  inoculated 
with  large  amounts  of  the  suspected  material ;  immediately  before 
inoculating,  both  suspected  material  and  culture  media  are  boiled  for 
at  least  ten  minutes.  The  fluid  media,  broth  and  brain  can  be  quickly 
cooled  by  plunging  into  tap  water,  but  the  agar  is  cooled  only  to  about 
45°  C.  so  that  the  material  can  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  fluid  agar. 
Paraffin  or  paraffin  oil  is  used  to  seal  the  media  to  insure  anasrobic 
conditions.  All  culture  tubes  are  incubated  at  from  26-28^  C,  the 
optimum  temperature  of  botulinus  bacilli. 

The  points  essential  for  the  identification  of  B.  botulinus  are  the 
following : 

1.  Demonstration  of  large  Gram  positive  l)acilli  with  rounded  ends 
and  terminal  spores. 

2.  Anaerobic  growth  of  characteristic  appearance  in  glucose  agar 
cylinders  with  formation  of  gas  and  fragmentation  of  the  medium. 

3.  Blackening  of  brain  medium. 

4.  Characteristic  growth  in  glucose  infusion  broth  with  the  production 
of  a  virulent  toxin  demonstrable  in  filtered  broth  by  subcutaneous 
inoculation  into  guinea  pigs.  One  cubic  centimeter  of  the  broth  is 
used.  The  animal  dies  in  twenty-four  hours.  There  is  first  a  collapse 
and  the  legs  are  sprawled  straight  out.  At  autopsy  the  brain  is 
hemorrhagic. 

Glucose  agar  cultures  are  examined  for  characteristic  colonies  in 
forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours,  but  if  negative  are  not  discarded  for 
at  least  two  weeks.  Glucose  broth  cultures  are  allowed  to  incubate 
for  about  one  month  before  they  are  discarded.  Cultures  of  B.  botulinus 
have  the  characteristic  odor  of  rancid  butter  due  to  the  production  of 
butvric  acid. 
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DIPHTHERIA. 

Swabs  from  the  throat  and  no'<e  arc  sent  lo  the  hiboratory  for 
diphtheria  examinations.  The  swabs  are  planted  on  Loeffler's  blood 
serum  and  after  about  sixteen  hours  incubation  smears  are  made,  air 
dried,  fixed  by  heat  and  stained  with  modified  Ponder 's  stain.  The 
formula  for  the  stain  is  as  follows: 

Toluidin   blue    1.0  gm. 

Alcohol,    9.5    per    cent 10.0  c.c. 

Glacial   acetic    acid 25.0  c.c. 

Distilled    water    500.0  c.c. 

The  fixed  smears  are  immersed  in  this  stain  in  staining  jars  for  at 
least  five  minutes.  There  is  no  danger  of  overstaining.  A  positive 
diagnosis  is  made  on  finding  granular,  barred  or  solid  diphtheria  bacilli. 
The  granular  types  show  purple  metachromatic  granules  with  a  blue 
body ;  the  barred  types  show  blue  bars  with  deeper  staining  poles,  and 
the  solid  types  show  blue  bodies  with  characteristic  grouping.  Practi- 
cally all  organisms  except  diphtheria  bacilli  and  certain  cocci  take  this 
stain  A-ery  faintly  so  that  the  diphtheria  organisms  stand  out  against 
a  faint  blue  background  and  are  not  confused  with  B.  hoffmanni  or 
B.  xerosis. 

DYSENTERY. 

From  a  specimen  of  feces  to  be  examined  for  dysentery  bacilli,  mucous 
fi.akes  are  fished  and  dallied  out  on  plates  of  eosin  methylene  blue  lactose 
agar  made  according  to  the  following  formula : 

Meat  infusion   (10  lbs.  of  veal  to  15  liters  of  distilled  water). 

Peptone    1  per  cent 

Sodium    chloride    5  per  cent 

Agar     (sheet)     2  per  cent 

Adjust  first  to  -|-0.5  to  phenolphthalein,  then  to  6.6  H.P.,  using 
dibromothymolsulphonephthalein  as  an  indicator  and  adjusting  to  that 
point  which  gives  a  grass  green  shade.  This  shade  has  been  shown  to 
be  6.6  on  the  hydrogen  ion  scale. 

Add  to  the  sterilized  medium : 

Lactose    1  gni.  per  100  c.c. 

0.2  per  cent  aqueous  solution    eosin    2  c.c.  per  100  c.c. 

0.5  per  cent  aqueous  methylene   blue   2  c.c.  per  100  c.c. 

Sterilize  five  minutes  in  the  Arnold,  cool  before  pouring  plates. 

Transfer  a  small  flake  of  mucus  to  the  first  plate,  add  about  two 
drops  of  saline,  spread  over  the  entire  surface  with  a  dalli ;  then  carry 
on  to  three  or  four  plates,  using  the  same  dalli.  Incubate  twenty-four 
hours.  Dysentery  colonies  are  transparent,  moist,  with  a  slightly  flat- 
tened surface  and  have  a  faint  purple  color.  Coli  colonies  have  deep 
purple  opaque  centers. 

The  suspicious  colonies  are  planted  onto  agar  slants  and  the  following 
sugars:  lactose,  mannit.  dextrose  and  maltose. 

Dysentery  bacilli  give  acid  in  dextrose,  but  not  in  the  other  sugars. 
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P;iiM(lys('iilt'i'ics  iiivc  tlit^  following  I'eactioiis: 

Hiss- Russell  Flexnei" 

Laftost'    no  acid  no  acid 

Saccharose    no  acid  acid 

>[annit    acid  acid 

r>extrose    acid  acid 

;\raltose    no   acid  acid 

A  Gram  negative  noinnotile  l)aeillu.s  is  grouped  according  to  the 
fermentation  reactions  and  agglutinated  witli  the  specific  serum. 

GONOCOCCUS   INFECTION. 

Smears  received  at  the  lalioi'atory  are  stained  by  Gram's  method. 
If  two  smears  from  the  same  source  are  received  one  is  .stained  with 
methylene  1)1  ue  for  morphology. 

Th(^  formula^  of  the  Gram's  stain  and  techni([ue  used  are  as  follows: 

('arl)ol  .uentiau  violet: 

Saturatod   alcoholic  scntiaii   \iol('t 10  c.c. 

Phenol  2  to  '2.'}  per  cent 100  c.c. 

(_iram"s  Iodine  : 

Iodine 1  gm. 

Potassium   iodid   2  gms. 

Distilled  water 300  c.c. 

Counter  stain  : 

O.O  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of  safranin. 

Stain  the  smeai's  with  carljol  gentian  violet  one  minute;  wash  ott" 
excess  of  stain  with  Avatei',  add  Gram's  iodine  for  one  minute,  decolorize 
with  95  per  cent  alcohol  until  jmrple  color  disappears.  Counterstain 
with  safranin  one  minute. 

Positive  laboratory  findings  are  based  upon  the  presence  of  intra- 
cellular Gram  negative  diplococci. 

Inconclusive  findings  are  based  ui)Ou  the  presence  of  extracellular 
Gram  negative  diplococci  or  u])on  the  presence  of  very  many  pus  cells. 

HOOKWORM    AND   OTHER   INTESTINAL  WORMS. 

For  routine  diagnosis  of  suspected  intestinal  worms  the  centrifuge 
method  is  most  satisfactory.  A  piece  of  feces  about  the  size  of  a  walnut 
is  stirred  thoroughly  in  about  five  times  its  bulk  of  filtered  water.  A 
cyclone  mixer  of  tlie  type  used  in  soda  fountains  may  be  employed 
to  ensure  thorough  mixing.  This  mixture  is  then  filtered  through  a 
piece  of  cheesecloth  to  remove  coarse  particles.  The  residue  on  the; 
cheesecloth  should  be  examined  for  tapeworm  proglottids  or  whole 
round  worms.  The  mixture  is  then  centrifuged  to  get  rid  of  the  lighter 
particles,  oils.  etc.  The  centrifuging  should  be  repeated  three  times. 
Aftc^r  each  time  the  liquid  should  be  poured  off  and  the  residue  mixed 
with  filtered  water.  Ten  to  fifteen  seconds  at  a  speed  of  one  thousand 
revolutions  i)er  minute  is  enough  to  throw  down  the  eggs. 

This  residue  which  contains  parasite  eggs,  mixed  with  the  heavier 
l)articles.  must  lie  spread  out  on  a  slide  for  study  in  sufftcieut  water  so 
that  the  material  will  not  be  too  dense  for  microscopic  examination.  A 
medium  power  of  the  microsco])e  is  used  and  a  mechanical  stage,  so 
that  all  parts  of  the  preparation  can  l)e  examined.  Two  or  three  pre])- 
arations.  depending  on  the  si/e  of  the  cover  glasses,  should  be  examined 
fi-oiii  each  i-ase  Ix'forc  iiiakinu'  the  diagnosis. 
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INTESTINAL  PROTOZOA. 

The  diagnosis  of  intestinal  protozoa  is  made  by  examination  of  feces. 
If  fecal  material  can  be  obtained  in  fresh  condition  the  simple  smear 
method  is  best.  A  small  piece  of  the  feces  is  smeared  on  a  slide  with 
a  toothpick  or  similar  instrument.  Three  slides  should  be  made  for 
each  case.  If  the  stool  is  solid  at  least  one  slide  should  be  made  from 
slime  on  its  surface.  The  material  on  the  slide  can  be  thinned  to  the 
proper  consistency  for  examination  with  filtered  water.  The  prepara- 
tion is  then  covered  with  a  thin  cover  glass  and  examined  Avith  the  high 
power  of  the  microscope.  The  use  of  the  mechanical  stage  makes  it 
possible  to  cover  all  parts  of  the  field.  Intestinal  flagellates  and 
amoeba;  or  their  cysts  can  be  distinguished  in  such  a  preparation. 
Diagnosis  by  this  method  is  safe  only  with  fresh  material,  since  parasitic 
protozoa  disintegrate  rather  quickly. 

When  fecal  specimens  are  to  be  sent  to  the  laboratory  from  a  distance 
a  special  outfit  is  sent  out,  viz:  a  small  wide-mouthed  bottle  partly 
filled  with  Schaudinn's  fluid  (one  part  absolute  alcohol  and  two  parts 
saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride)  and  six  cover  glasses.  To 
make  the  preparation  on  these  cover  glasses  a  small  amount  of  the  fresh 
stool  is  placed  between  two  of  the  cover  glasses  so  that  it  will  spread 
out  in  a  thin  film  over  their  surfaces;  the  cover  glasses  are  then 
separated  and  dropped  into  the  Schaudinn's  fluid,  which  has  been 
heated  to  50°  to  60°  C.  Six  cover  glasses  from  three  different  parts 
of  the  stool  should  be  prepared  in  this  way.  The  cover  glasses  are 
left  in  the  fixing  fluid  for  shipment  but  should  be  shipped  immediately. 
In  the  laboratory  these  fixed  smears  are  first  washed  in  50  per  cent 
alcohol  and  are  then  transferred  to  a  70  per  cent  alcohol  to  which  a 
sufficient  amount  of  tincture  of  iodine  has  been  added  to  give  it  the 
color  of  port  wine.  The  smears  are  then  run  through  the  grades  of 
alcohol  down  to  water,  placed  in  1  per  cent  iron  alum  for  from  one  to 
two  hours  and  stained  in  0.5  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of  iron  haema- 
toxylin.  If  the  stain-  is  too  heavy  the  preparations  may  de  decolorized 
in  the  1  per  cent  iron  alum.  They  are  then  washed,  run  up  through 
the  grades  of  alcohol  to  100  per  cent  and  then  to  xylol  and  finally 
mounted  in  balsam.  This  gives  a  permanent  preparation  which  can  be 
examined  with  the  oil  innuersion  lens  if  necessary. 

LEPROSY. 

Smears  for  microscopical  examinations  for  leprosy  are  stained  in 
the  following  manner : 

Flood  the  slide  with  carbol  fuchsin  and  heat  gently  ovei'  a  small  flame 
until   it   steams   for   about   3-5    minutes. 

Decolorize  about   30   seconds  with  acid  alcohol. 
Wash  in  water  and  counterstain  with  Loefller's  methylene  blue. 
The  formulEe  for  the  stains  used  are  as  follows: 
Carbol    fuchsin ; 

Saturated    alcoholic    basic    fuchsin 10  c.c. 

Phenol    5    per   cent . 90  c.c. 

Acid  alcohol; 

Nitric    acid    concentrated : 3  c.c. 

Alcohol    95    per    cent 97  c.c. 

Loeffler's    methylene    blue; 

Saturated   alcoholic   methylene   blue 30  c.c. 

1/10,000    solution   potassium   hydroxide 100  c.c. 
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MALARIA. 

Blootl  snieai's  to  be  examined  for  malaria  are  stained  with  Wright's 
stain.  At  least  one-half  hour,  and  usually  much  longer,  is  spent  search- 
ing for  malarial  parasites  before  a  negative  report  is  given. 

MENINGITIS    (EPIDEMIC). 

Spinal  tluids  sent  to  the  laboratory  for  examination  for  epidemic 
meningitis  are  centrifuged.  the  sediment  smeared  on  slides,  air  dried, 
fixed  with  heat,  and  stained  by  Gram's  method.  Gram  negative  intra- 
cellular diplococci  are  searched  for  and  if  found  a  tentative  positive 
report  is  given.  If  the  spinal  fluid  is  suitable  it  is  plated  on  sheep 
serum-dextrose  agar  and  examined  by  the  same  procedure  as  naso- 
pharyngeal smears,  the  technic  of  which  is  as  follows: 

_Nasoi)haryngeal  swabs  are  taken  on  wires  bent  at  an  angle  of  about 
45°.  The  swab  should  be  taken  by  a  specialist  so  that  contaminating 
organisms  from  the  mouth  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Effective 
results  depend  upon  taking  swabs  at  or  very  near  the  laboratory  so  that 
they  may  be  planted  on  to  warm  plates  and  immcnliately  placed  in  the 
incubator. 

As  soon  as  the  swabs  are  taken  the  nuicus  is  deposited  at  the  edge 
of  a  sheep  serum-dextrose  agar  plate,  the  medium  being  made  according 
to  the  following  formula  : 

Oi-dinary   3   per   cent   veal   agar  containing-   1    per   cent   peptone   and   0.5 

per   cent   sodium   chloride. 
Dextrose,  1  per  cent. 
Adjust  reaction  carefully  to   0.4  acid  to   phenphthalein    (cold  titration). 

To  500  c.c.  of  perfectly  clear  agar  add  TOO  e.e.  of  sheep  serum  water 
made  by  mixing  one  part  of  perfectly  clear  fresh  sheep  serum  with 
three  parts  of  distilled  wat(M'.  Sterilize  in  the  autoclave  forty  minutes 
at  15  pounds  pressure. 

After  depositing  the  mucus  on  a  plate,  a  bent  stei-ile  glass  rod  is 
used  to  spread  it.  If  the  culture  is  properly  taken  one  plate  is  sufficient, 
l)ut  it  is  better  to  use  two.  Plates  should  l)e  j^laced  in  the  incubator 
at  once. 

At  the  eiul  of  twenty-four  honrs  incubation  the  i)]ates  are  looked 
over  and  suspicious  transparent  i)eariy-gray  colonies  with  regular 
niargins  are  marked,  smears  are  made  and  stained  by  Gram's  method. 
Colonies  showing  a  Gram  negative  diplococcus  are  planted  onto  carbo- 
hydrate sheep  seriuTi  agar  slants,  prepared  as  follows: 
3  per  cent  sheep  serum  agar,  as  above. 
Andrade's   indicator   1  c.c.   per   100   c.c.    medium. 

1    per   cent    carbohydrate,    using   the    following:    glucose,    maltose,    sac- 
charose, le\'ulose.  galactose. 

It  may  be  advisable  at  times  to  plant  from  the  colony  onto  egg 
medium  slants,  and  from  this  transplant  onto  the  carbohydrates.  The 
('iXg  medium  is  made  as  follows: 

Eggs  are  washed  thoroughly  with  soap  aiul  water.  Break  the  shell  and 
stir  yolk  and  whites  ver.v  thoroughly.  Strain  through  sterile  cheese  cloth 
and  distiibule  b\-  means  of  sterile  funnels  into  small  test  tubes.  Heat 
slowly  to  70'^  c.  to  expel  the  aii-.  Solidify  at  a  temperature  of  75^  C. 
Stei-ilize  on  two  consecutive  days  in  Arnold  steamei'  at  a  temperature  of 
90-100°   C.  ' 
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Those  Gram  negative  diplococci  fermenting  only  maltose  and  dex- 
trose are  agglutinated  with  a  known  antimeningococcic  serum  in  dilu- 
tions of  1/100  and  1/200. 

PLAGUE. 

If  the  case  is  bubonic  plague  make  smears  and  cultures  from  material 
drawn  from  a  bubo  with  a  hypodermic  syringe,  if  pneumonic  plague, 
from  the  sputum,  and  if  septicaemic  plague,  from  the  blood. 

Smears  are  stained  with  carbol  Thionin  or  dilute  Gentian  violet  and 
show  typical  coccobacilli  with  the  characteristic  bipolar  staining  and 
involution  forms.  These  involution  forms,  associated  with  the  typical 
bacilli,  are  diagnostic. 

Tubes  of  plain  agar,  3  per  cent  salt  agar  and  tubes  of  broth,  with 
a  few  drops  of  oil  on  the  surface,  are  inoculated  with  the  suspected 
material.  Smears  from  the  growth  on  plain  agar  show  small  typically 
slender  rods — not  coccoid  bacilli ;  smears  from  salt  agar,  the  involution 
forms,  while  in  the  broth  culture  is  found  the  characteristic  stalactite 
growth,  hanging  from  the  under  surface  of  the  oil. 

Two  guinea  pigs  are  always  inoculated — one  by  smearing  the  material 
on  the  closely  shaven  skin  of  the  animal  and  a  second  one  subcutaneously 
hy  pocket  inoculation.  Inoculated  animals  are  housed  in  flea-proof 
containers  and  are  closely  watched  for  a  period  of  fifteen  days. 

All  animals,  whether  dying  or  killed  within  fifteen  days,  are  posted 
and  the  diagnosis  confirmed  by  the  macroscopic  lesions  such  as  buboes, 
enlarged  spleen,  nodular  spleen  or  hemorrhagic  conditions,  as  well  as  by 
the  microscopic  examination  of  the  spleen  and  heart  blood  and  by 
cultures. 

PNEUMONIA— TYPE    DIAGNOSIS. 

The  culture  method  used  in  this  laboratory  is  that  of  Avery  with  a 
modification  suggested  ])y  Dr.  K.  F.  Meyer,  consulting  bacteriologist  of 
the  bureau. 

Several  kernels  are  selected  from  the  specimen  of  spiUum;  these 
are  washed  four  times  in  sterile  saline  and  are  then  ground  in  a  sterile 
mortar  with  sterile  sand.  After  the  sputum  is  well  broken  up  about 
1  c.c.  of  broth  is  added  and  after  mixing  thoroughly  the  supernatent 
fluid  is  drawn  off  with  a  capillary  pipette.  This  is  discharged  into  a 
tube  of  glucose  blood  broth  and  incubated  for  five  hours  in  the  37°  C. 
water  bath  or  in  the  incubator  over  night.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
smears  are  made  and  stained  with  Gram's  and  Hiss'  capsule  stains. 
If  a  good  many  organisms  are  present  the  specimen  is  centrifuged  at 
low  speed  (if  the  red  blood  cells  have  settled  out  during  incubation 
this  is  not  necessary) .  The  clear  fluid  is  pipetted  off  and  centrifuged 
at  high  speed ;  the  supernatent  fluid  is  drawn  off  and  the  sediment 
resuspended  in  sterile  saline  until  the  resulting  suspension  is  turbid. 

Agglutinate  this  antigen  with  known  Types  1,  2,  and  3  pneumococcic 
antisera  using  0.3  c.c.  of  undiluted  serum  and  0.3  c.c.  of  the  antigen. 
Incubate  in  the  water  bath  at  37°  0.  for  one  hour.  Put  in  the  icebox 
over  night.  Befoix-  reading  the  results  in  the  morning,  allow  the  tubes 
to  stand  at  room  temperature  for  about  thirtj^  minutes. 

In  order  to  avoid  ci-oss  agglutination,  if  this  occurs,  0.5  c.e.  amounts 
of  the  antigen,  or  susixnision  of  suspected  pneumococci,  are  set  up  with 
0.5  c.e.  amounts  of  the  following  dilutions  of  the  antipneumocoecie  sera, 
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serum  I,  1  to  20,  serum  II,  undiluted,  serum  11,  1  to  20  and  serum  III, 
1  to  5. 

When  setting'  up  the  agglutinations  make  a  bile  control  by  adding 
0.1  c.c.  of  bile  to  0.5  c.e.  of  broth  culture.  Plate  out  after  twenty 
minutes  on  blood  agar  to  see  if  the  organisms  present  are  bile  soluble. 

It  is  well  to  plate  out  from  the  original  specimen  or  from  enrichment 
medium  (glucose  blood  broth)  on  blood  agar.  Pick  suspicious  colonies 
after  twenty-four  hours  incubation.  Identify  by  Clram's  and  Hiss' 
capsule  stains. 

The  above  culture  method  of  identifying  the  pneumococcus  should 
be  confirmed  by  mou.se   inoculation   when  possible. 

RABIES. 

Heads  of  suspected  animals  are  opened  and  the  hippocampus  and  a 
part  of  the  cerebellum  are  removed.  A  small  piece  of  the  center  of 
the  hippocampus,  taken  out  by  cross  sectioning  the  same,  is  pressed 
out  between  two  slides. 

These  smears  are  allowed  to  air  dry,  fixed  by  heat  and  stained  with 
a  modification  of  William's  stain  : 

Saturated    alcoholic    methylene    blue 5  drops, 

Distilled   water   10  c.c. 

Saturated    alcoholic    fuchsin 3-5  drops, 

or   until    stain    is    slightly   reddish    purple. 

The  slides  are  covered  with  this  stain,  warmed  slightly  over  a  small 
flame,  and  then  washed  and  dried. 

^licroscopical  examinations  are  made  for  the  presence  of  Negri  bodies. 
These  are  magenta  colored,  sharply  outlined,  regular  bodies,  containing 
blue  granules.  It  is  always  preferable  to  find  intracellular  Negri 
bodies  if  possible  before  giving  a  positive  diagnosis.  (At  least  six  to 
eight  slides  or  more  are  examined  before  a  negative  report  is  given.) 

Negative  specimens  are  no  longer  inoculated  into  animals  as  the 
length  of  time  for  the  development  of  symptoms  is  too  great  to  allow 
a  person  who  has  been  bitten  to  wait  for  treatment.  Therefore  all 
persons  who  have  been  bitten  by  animals  are  advised,  in  case  Negri 
bodies  are  not  found,  that  the  question  of  treatment  must  be  decided 
on  the  symptoms  of  the  animal  at  the  time  of  the  biting. 

ROCKY   MOUNTAIN  SPOTTED   FEVER. 

Blood  from  a  suspected  case  is  drawn  from  a  vein,  immediately  added 
to  a  10  per  cent  sodium  citrate  solution  in  the  proportion  of  9  to  1  and 
thoroughly  mixed;  1  to  5  c.c.  of  the  citrated  blood  are  inoculated 
intraperitoneally  into  male  guinea  pigs.  The  temperature  of  the 
guinea  pigs  is  taken  before  inoculation  and  twice  daily  afterward.  A 
positive  report  is  given  if  the  inoculated  animal  shows  the  characteristic 
tem])erature  curve  and  scrotal  swelling  and  hemorrhage. 

SYPHILIS. 

Reagents — All  glassware  must  be  free  from  acid  or  alkali,  jis  acidity 
or  alkalinity  give  false  reactions.  All  glassware  is  rinsed  in  1  per  cent 
hydrocliloric  and  then  in  distilled  water  and  sterilized. 

Scrum — The  specimens  to  be  tested  are  sent  to  the  laboratory  in  an 
outfit  containing  two  small  sterile  vials.     As  it  is  requested  that  the 
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serum  l)e  removed  from  the  blood  clot,  one  vial  is  for  the  blood  aud  the 
second  for  the  sernin.     No  bleeding  of  persons  is  done  at  the  laboratory. 

Antigen — The  antigen  is  Noguehi's  acetone  insoluble  fraction  of 
beef  heart  prepared  as  follows:  Finely  minced  beef  heart  is  weighed 
and  covered  with  ten  times  the  weight  of  95  per  cent  alcohol;  the  mix- 
ture is  placed  in  the  incubator  at  37°  C.  for  about  two  weeks  and  shaken 
vigorously  twice  daily.  Filter  through  filter  paper  and  evaporate  to 
dryness.  The  residue  is  taken  up  in  a  large  quantity  of  ether,  the  solu- 
tion filtered  and  clear  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is 
again  taken  up  in  as  small  a  quantity  of  ether  as  is  required  to  dissolve 
it.  To  this  solution  add  five  volumes  of  acetone  and  place  in  the  icebox 
over  night  to  allow  the  whitish  precipitate  to  settle.  The  greater  part 
of  the  acetone  is  removed  by  syphonage  and  the  remainder  allowed  to 
evaporate.  A  mass  of  sticlrv'  yellow  brown  material  remains.  This 
mass  is  weighed  and  dissolved  in  a  suificient  quantity  of  methyl  alcohol 
to  make  a  3  per  cent  solution.  For  use  a  10  per  cent  solution  is  made 
up  and  titrated.  The  antigen  is  fairly  stable  but  should  -be  titrated  at 
least  every  six  weeks. 

Complement — The  complement  is  the  serum  from  the  blood  of  at 
least  three  guinea  pigs.  The  blood  is  obtained  from  the  heart  by  aspira- 
tion and  the  pigs  are  bled  again  in  about  four  or  six  weeks.  Normal 
guinea  pigs  are  always  used  and  in  no  case  a  gravid  pig  bled  for 
complement  as  the  serum  of  such  a  pig  is  apt  to  be  weak. 

The  blood  is  centrifugalized  and  kept  in  the  icebox  until  used.  A 
10  per  cent  dilution  of  complement  in  physiological  salt  solution  is 
used  throughout  the  test. 

Eythrocijtes — The  sheep  is  bled  and  the  volume  of  blood  to  be  washed 
marked  on  the  centrifuge  tube.  Saline  solution  (about  three  times  the 
volume  of  sheep  blood)  is  added  and  thoroughly  mixed.  After  centri- 
fugalizing,  the  supernatent  fluid  is  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  pipette 
fitted  to  a  suction  pump.  More  saline  is  added  to  the  cells  and  again 
thoroughly  mixed  in  order  to  wash  well  the  entire  lot  of  cells.  This 
is  repeated  at  least  three  times  and  finally  the  cells  brought  up  to  a 
volume  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  blood.  The  sheep  cells  are  always 
washed  on  the  day  of  the  test.  A  10  per  cent  suspension  of  the  volume 
of  the  whole  blood  is  used  throughout  the  test. 

Amboceptor — The  amboceptor  is  the  serum  of  rabbits  \vhich  have 
been  given  several  successive  inoculations  of  sheep  cells.  Rabbits  are 
inoculated  intravenously  on  three  successive  days  with  thoroughly 
washed  sheep  cells.  The  doses  being  1  c.c.  and  2  c.c,  respectively,  of 
a  50  per  cent  suspension  of  the  volume  of  the  whole  blood  which  has 
been  slightly  heated  in  the  incubator  for  about  one-half  to  three-fourths 
of  an  hour.  A  second  series  of  injections  is  started  on  the  fifth  day 
after  the  last  injection  of  the  previous  series.  After  waiting  for  six 
daj^s  a  specimen  of  blood  for  a  trial  titration  is  taken  by  bleeding  the 
rabbit  from  the  marginal  vein  of  the  ear.  If  the  titer  of  the  serum 
is  suificiently  high,  the  ra])lnt  is  bled  to  death  from  the  carotid.  If  the 
titer  is  iiot  satisfactory  a  third  series  of  injections  is  given.  This 
usually  produces  a  very  potent  serum.  The  amboceptor  used  in  this 
laboratory  at  present  has  a  titer  of  1-6000.  The  serum,  preserved  with 
.5  per  cent  phenol,  is  stored  in  small  sealed  ampoules. 
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Saline — Physiological  salt  solution  0.85  per  cent  to  0.9  per  cent  is 
used  throughout  the  test,  in  washing  blood  and  in  diluting  all  reagents. 

Standardizatioii  of  Kf agents — Patient's  Serum — 0.4  e.c.  of  the  human 
serum  to  be  tested  i.s  inactivated  in  an  electrically  regulated  water  bath 
at  56°  C.  for  one-half  hour.  To  each  tube  add  1.6  c.c.  of  the  10  per 
cent  suspension  of  washed  sheep  cells  and  incubate  in  the  water  bath 
at  37°  C.  for  one-half  hour.  These  cells  absorb  what  natural  sheep 
amboceptor  there  ma>-  be  ])resent  in  the  serum.  After  ceutrifugalizing. 
the  supernatent  tluid   (diluted  serum)    is  used  in  the  test. 

Antigen — The  antigen  is  titrated  for  complementary,  antigenic  and 
anticomplementary  properties.  It  is  first  tested  for  complementary 
properties  by  incubating  in  the  water  bath  at  37°  C.  for  one-half  hour, 
0.2  c.c.  of  antigen,  0.2  c.c.  of  a  determined  dilution  of  amboceptor,  0.2 
c.c.  of  sheep  cells  and  0.4  c.c.  of  saline.  If  hemolysis  occurs  the  antigen 
is  discarded  but  if  there  is  no  hemolysis  the  two  final  tests  are  performed. 

To  test  for  antigenic  properties  0.1  e.c.  of  the  following  dilutions  of 
antigen  are  set  up:  1/2,  1/3,  1/4,  1/5,  1/6,  1/8,  1/10,  1/12,  1/16,  1/20, 
1/24,  1/32,  1/40,  1/48,  1/64,  1/80,  1/96 ;  0.2  c.c.  of  a  known  syphilitic 
serum  (prepared  as  for  the  test — see  above)  and  0.2  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent 
solution  of  complement  are  added  and  the  tubes  incubated  in  the  water 
bath  for  one  hour  at  37°  C.  Then  0.2  c.c.  of  the  determined  dilution  of 
amboceptor,  0.2  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent  suspension  of  cells,  and  0.1  c.c.  of 
an  0.85  per  cent  solution  of  saline  are  added  and  the  tubes  reincubated 
for  one-half  hour.  To  test  for  anticomplementary  properties  the  same 
technic  is  followed  as  in  testing  for  antigenic  properties,  but  using  a 
known  normal  serum  in  place  of  the  syphilitic  serum.  As  a  good 
antigen  must  have  a  wide  range,  the  dilution  used  in  the  test  is  an 
average  between  the  smallest  dilution  showing  inhibition  with  a  known 
negative  serum  and  the  highest  dilution  giving  fixation,  or  the  antigen 
unit. 

Amhoceptor — Preliminary  titrations  of  a  new  amboceptor  are  made  to 
establish  a  standard  dilution.  This  is  done  by  incubating  in  the  water 
bath  at  37°  C.  for  one  hour,  0.1  c.c.  varying  dilutions  (from  1/100  to 
1/10,000)  of  amboceptor,  0.2  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent  suspension  of  sheep 
cells,  0.2  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  complement  and  0.5  c.c.  of 
])liysiological  salt  solution.  The  dilution  showing  complete  hemolysis 
in  one  hour,  reading  the  tubes  at  frecjuent  intervals  to  determine  the 
rapidity  of  the  reaction,  is  the  determined  dilution  of  the  amboceptor. 

The  amboceptor  is  titrated  daily  before  each  test  according  to  the 
following  table : 


Number  of  tube 
Amboceptor 


Complement 
10  per  cent 


Cells 
10  per  cent 


1   1/3000.1  c.c. 

2 1/4000.1  C.c. 

S 1/5000.1  c.c. 

4  l/fXKX)  .1  c.c. 

5 1/7000  .Ice. 

6 1/8000.1  c.c. 


.2  c.c. 
.2  C.c. 
.2  C.C. 

.2  C.C. 
.2  c.c. 
.2  C.C. 


.2  c.c. 
.2  e.c. 
.2  e.c. 
.2  e.c. 
.2  c.c. 
.2  c.c. 


Saline 
0.85  per  cent 


..5  c.c. 
.5  c.c. 
.5  c.c. 
.5  c.c. 
..5  c.e. 
.5  e.c. 
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The  tubes  are  incubated  in  the  water  bath  at  37°  C.  for  one-half 
hour  and  readings  made  at  fifteen  minute  intervals. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  feAver  dilutions  are  used  than  in 
the  preliminary  titration,  two  or  three  above  and  two  or  three  below  the 
determined  dilution  being  sufficient. 

Complement — 0.2  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent  dilution  is  used  in  the  test, 
but  very  often  the  complement  is  titrated  daily  as  well  as  the  ambo- 
ceptor, according  to  the  following  table : 


Number  of  tube 


Complement 
10  per  cent 


Amboceptor 

determined 

dilution 


Cells 
10  per  cent 


Saline 
0.85  per  cent 


1 
2 
3 

C 


.05  c.c. 
.1  c.c. 
.1.5  c.c. 
.2  c.c. 
25  c.c. 
.3  c.c. 
A  c.c. 
.5   c.c. 


.2  c.c. 

.2  c.c. 
.2  c.c. 
.2  c.c. 
.2  c.c. 
.2  c.c. 
.2  c.c. 
.2  c.c. 


.2  c.c. 
.2  c.c. 
.2  c.c. 
.2  c.c. 
.2  c.c. 
.2  c.c. 
.2  c.c. 
.2  c.c. 


.55  c.c. 
.5  c.c. 
.45  c.c. 
A  c.c. 
.35  c.c. 
.3  c.c. 
.2  c.c. 
.1    c.c. 


The  tubes  are  incubated  in  the  water  bath  at  37°  C.  for  one-half  hour. 
Test  for  Diagnosis — The  test  for  diagnosis  is  set  up  as  follows : 


Number  of  tube 

'      Patient's 
serum 
20  per  cent 

Antigen 

in  standard 

dilution 

Complement 
10  per  cent 

Amboceptor 

determined 

dilution 

(2  units) 

Cells 
10  per  cent 

1 

.-     ,           .2  c.c. 

.1  C.C. 
.1  C.C. 

.Oc.c. 

.2  c.c. 
.2  c.c. 
.2  c.c. 

.2e.e. 
.2  c.c. 
.2  c.c. 

.2  C.C. 

'7 

2  c  c 

3 

.4  c.c. 

.2  c.c. 

The  patient's  serum,  antigen  and  complement  are  incubated  in  the 
water  bath  at  37°  C.  for  two  hours,  after  which  the  amboceptor  and 
cells  are  added  and  the  tubes  reincubated  for  one-half  hour. 

A  positive  control  serum  is  always  included  in  the  test.  Complete 
inhibition  in  tubes  1  and  2  is  reported  a  very  strong  positive  (-| — | — (-) . 
Partial  hemolysis  in  tube  1  with  complete  inhibition  in  tube  2  or  slight 
hemolysis  in  tubes  1  and  2  is  reported  positive  (+  +).  Partial  hemoly- 
sis in  tube  2  with  complete  hemolysis  in  tube  1  or  very  slight  inhibition 
in  tubes  1  and  2  is  reported  inconclusive  (  +  ).  ISi'early  complete 
hemolysis  in  tube  1  with  almost  complete  hemolysis  in  tube  2  is  reported 
inconclusive  (±) .     Complete  hemolysis  in  all  tubes  is  reported  negative. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

All  specimens  of  sputum  are  autoclaved  before  examining.  This 
breaks  up  the  mucus  as  well  as  renders  the  specimens  safe  to  handle. 

Thick  smears  are  made  on  new  slides  and  after  fixing  by  heat  are 
stained  in  jars  at  least  ten  minutes  with  the  acid  fast  stain  by  the  cold 
method.  The  smears  are  washed  in  water  until  all  surplus  carbol 
fuchsin  is  removed  and  stained  with  Gabbet's  stain  (in  jars),  from 
thirty  seconds  to  one  minute,  d(?]Dending  on  the  thickness  of  the  smear. 

The  nonacid  fast  organisms  take  the  stain  very  lightly  so  that  the 
tubercle  iiaeilli  appear  a  very  dark  red  against  a  faint  blue  background, 
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Acid   fast  stain : 

Fuc'hsin   basic   4.0  yius. 

Phenol    crystals    S.O  gnis. 

Distilled   water    150.0  c.c. 

(Rabbet's  stain: 

Sulphuric   acid   25   per  cent 100  c.c. 

Methylene   blue   1  gm. 

The   Gabbet's   stain   should   be  changed   freQuently. 

TYPHOID   FEVER. 

Blood  cullurc.  Al)out  5  e.c.  of  the  patient's  blood  are  added  to 
250  c.e.  of  l)rotli  and  incubated  at  37°  C.  for  twenty-four  hours;  smears 
from  the  blood  culture  are  stained  by  Gram  s  method  and  if  no  contamin- 
ating organisms  are  found,  several  loops  full  are  planted  on  an  agar 
slant.  After  twenty-four  hours  incubation,  the  culture  is  washed  down 
with  sterile  saline  and  is  agglutinated  with  a  typhoid  agglutinating 
serum  of  known  titer. 

If  the  blood  culture  is  found  to  he  contaminated  it  must  be  planted 
on  Endo  medium,  suspicious  colonies  fished  and  planted  into  Eussell's 
double  sugar  medium;  if  the  fermentation  reactions  are  satisfactory  for 
typhoid,  the  organism  is  agglutinated  with  a  known  serum,  as  above. 

Agglutination  Test  {Microscopic).  Only  containers  for  collecting 
moist  blood  specimens  are  now  used  by  this  Bureau,  the  dried  blood 
method  having  proven  unsatisfactory.  The  serum  is  withdrawn  from 
the  clot  and  dilutions  of  1/20  to  1/320  made  in  small  test  tubes;  to  each 
of  these  dilutions  one  or  two  drops  of  the  typhoid  antigen  is  added. 
These  are  placed  in  the  37°  C.  water  bath  for  over  night,  then  in  the 
ice  box  for  one  hour,  or  they  may  be  incubated  two  hours  in  the  37°  C. 
water  bath  and  placed  in  the  ice  box  over  night.  A  positive  reading 
is  based  upon  a  clear  supernatent  fluid  and  the  rising  of  typical  flakes 
upon  shaking  the  tubes.  Just  l^efore  adding  the  killed  culture  of 
typhoid  bacilli  to  the  different  dilutions  of  serum,  enough  of  the  1/40, 
1/80  and  1/160  dilutions  are  taken  out  to  set  up  a  microscopic  agglu- 
tination test  which  is  run  as  a  parallel. 

The  antigen  is  prepared  as  follows : 

Hopkin's  strain  of  Bacillus  typhosus  is  used  as  our  agglutinating 
strain.  Broth  cultures  of  this  strain  are  carried  over  every  twenty-four 
hours  for  two  days,  then  several  agar  slants  are  inoculated  and  incubated 
for  forty-eight  hours.  After  proving  the  strain  pure  by  Gram's  stain, 
about  5  c.c.  of  formalized  salt  solution  are  added  to  each  slant,  depend- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  growth.  This  is  allowed  to  stand  about  fifteen 
minutes.  Sliaking  carefully  makes  a  better  suspension  than  scraping 
off  the  growth  with  a  platinum  wire,  since  there  is  no  chance  of  taking 
off  bits  of  media.  This  is  stored  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the  icebox, 
then  inoculations  are  made  onto  agar  slants  as  a  test  for  sterility. 

Agglutination  Test — Microscopic .  If  an  insufficient  amount  of  whole 
l)lood  has  been  sent  in  to  allow  a  macroscopic  agglutination  to  be  done, 
a  microscopic  test  is  made.  After  centrifuging  the  specimen  the  serum 
is  drawn  off  with  a  capillary  pipette;  dilutions  are  made  in  watch- 
.  glasses  with  sterile  saline  using  the  same  capillary  pipette  throughout 
the  test  in  order  that  the  size  of  the  drops  may  not  vaiy. 
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Dilutions  (1/-10)  are  made  with  B.  typhosus  (Hopkin's  strain),  B. 
paratyphosus  A.  and  B.  In  addition,  dilutions  of  1/80  and  1/160  are 
set  up  with  B.  t^'phosus.  Controls  are  made  by  setting  up  hanging- 
drops  of  the  cultures  with  saline. 

A  positive  diagnosis  is  made  when  there  is  complete  clumping  with 
no  free  organisms,  tight  clumping  with  complete  loss  of  motility  or  only 
a  few  sluggishly  moving  organisms. 

If  there  is  partial  clumping  with  motility,  the  reaction  is  said  to  be 
inconclusive  and  another  specimen  is  recpiested. 

If  there  is  positive  agglutination  with  B.  typhosus,  B.  paratyphosus 
A.  and  B.  in  the  1/40  dilution,  higher  dilutions  are  run  with  the  two 
paratyphoids  in  order  to  determine  the  specific  agglutinated  organisms. 

All  other  reactions  are  interpreted  as  negative. 

Care  of  Cultures.  The  cultures  used  are  planted  each  day  into  broth 
from  an  agar  slant  and  are  incubated  at  room  temperature.  The  slants 
are  carried  over  every  week. 

The  broth  and  agar  cultures  of  Bacillus  typhosus  and  Bacillus  para- 
typhosus A.  and  B.  are  frequently  examined  by  Gram's  stain  as  a 
check  against  contamination.  If  the  cultures  are  found  contaminated 
they  are  plated  on  Endo  medium,  colonies  picked,  planted  into  Russell's 
double  sugar  medium  and  agglutinated  wth  a  typhoid  or  paratyphoid 
agglutinating  serum  of  known  titer. 

Excreta.  Whenever  possible  the  fresh  specimen  is  used  but  when 
specimens  are  sent  to  the  laboratory  by  mail  a  special  outfit  is  required 
which  contains  a  20  per  cent  solution  of  glycerine  in  saline.  It  is 
requested  that  the  soft  stool  be  obtained,  preferably  the  second  after 
taking  a  carthartic.     Calomel  should  not  be  taken. 

A  small  portion,  about  the  size  of  a  bean,  of  a  well  mixed  and  broken 
specimen  is  transferred  to  a  tube  of  nutrient  broth;  0.1  c.c.  of  this 
mixture  is  tranferred  to  a  second  tube  and  0.1  c.c.  from  the  second  to 
a  third.  These  dilutions  are  allowed  to  stand  about  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  before  plating. 

One  or  two  drops  of  the  broth  mixtures  are  well  spread,  using  a 
bent  glass  rod,  over  the  surface  of  freshly  prepared  Endo  plates.  Use 
one  plate  for  each  broth  dilution.  After  tAventy-four  hours  incubation 
the  clear,  transparent,  pearly  colonies  are  seeded  by  streak  and  stab 
inoculation  into  Russell's  double  sugar  agar.  In  this  medium  we 
obtain  the  acid  and  gas  production  while  the  slant  provides  growth  for 
the  macroscopical  agglutination,  hanging  drop  for  motility  and  smear 
for  staining,  by  Gram's  method.  The  macroscopic  agglutination  con- 
firms the  cultural  findings,  and  the  serum  used  is  one  of  known  titer. 
Should  there  be  any  doubt  regarding  the  sugar  reaction  in  the  Russell's 
medium,  fermentation  tubes  of  glucose,  lactose,  saccharose  and  mannit 
broth  are  inoculated  as  a  cheek. 

The  formulae  for  the  media  used  are  given  in  detail.  For  Endo's 
medium  a  2  per  cent  nutrient  agar  in  50  c.c.  and  100  c.c.  lots  is  titrated 
to  +.8  to  phenolphthalein  and  stored  ready  for  immediate  use.  A  sterile 
10  per  cent  solution  of  lactose  and  a  10  per  cent  alcoholic  solution  of 
fuchsin  are  kept  on  hand.  The  Endo  medium  is  prepared  and  plates  • 
poured  just  before  using. 
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Tu  the  melted  2  per  cent  aiiai-  .uld  1  per  ('(»nt  lactose  and  3  to  5 
drops  of  fnehsin,  decolorize  with  fi-eshly  prei)ared  10  per  cent  aqueous 
solution  of  sodium  sulphite,  usiuii'  ahout  twice  the  amount  of  fuehsin. 
Pour  plates,  and  wJieu  cold  place  open  and  inverted  in  the  incuhator 
for  one-half  hour  to  dry  the  surface  of  the  medium. 

For  Russell's  medium  add  to  a  2  per  cent  nutrient  agar,  adjusted 
neutral  to  litmus,  1  per  cent  lactose  and  0.1  per  cent  glucose  and  suffi- 
cient concentrated  litmus  solution  to  give  a  blue  violet  color.  Tube  and 
slant,  leaving  a  generous  "butt"  at  bottom  of  tube.  This  medium 
should  he  sterilized  in  the  Ai-nold  sterilizer. 

The  carliohydrates  in  1  ])er  cent  amounts  are  added  to  nutrient  broth, 
tul)ed  in  fermentation  tubes  and  sterilized  in  the  Arnold  sterilizer. 
The  Andrade  indicator,  consisting  of  100  c.c.  of  a  0.5  per  cent  aqueous 
solution  of  acid  fuehsin,  decolorized  by  the  addition  of  16  c.c.  normal 
sodium  hydroxide  solution,  is  used  with  the  carbohydrates.  1  c.c.  of 
indicator  is  added  to  each  100  c.c.  of  media,  the  reaction  of  which  is 
adjusted  to  the  indicator  so  that  it  is  distinctly  pink  when  hot,  but 
colorless  when  cold. 

TYPHUS   FEVER. 

Blood  from  a  suspected  ease  is  drawn  from  a  vein  and  immediately 
added  to  a  10  per  cent  sodium  citi-ate  solution  in  the  propcn-tion  of  9  to  1 
and  thoroughly  mixed. 

At  the  laboratory  guinea  pigs  are  inoculated  intraperitoneally  with 
2  to  5  c.c.  of  the  citrated  blood.  The  temperature  of  the  guinea  pigs 
is  taken  before  inoculation  and  then  twice  daily.  Laboratory  findings 
depend  upon  the  temperature  chart,  a  positive  report  being  given  when 
the  characteristic  rise  takes  place  about  seven  to  ten  days  aft<^:- 
inoculation. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

B.   L.   M.   Tatb-Thompson,   Director. 

The  history  of  legislation  dealing  with  the  tuberculosis  problem  in 
California,  dates  back  to  1904.  During  the  general  awakening  to  the 
necessity  of  hospital  care  for  the  tuberculous,  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
Western  states  made  large  appropriations  that  have  since  been  doubled 
and  trebled  in  amount  for  state  sanitoria.  In  1904  a  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  legislature,  calling  for  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  state 
sanitoria ;  this  failed  to  pass. 

In  1907  the  legislature  passed  a  law  requiring  the  reporting  of  all 
cases  of  tuberculosis,  an  antispitting  law  was  also  passed,  $2,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  concerning  the  spread 
of  tuberculosis,  and  nearly  1,000,000  pieces  of  literature  on  the  subject 
were  distributed  among  the  school  children  of  the  state.  The  State 
Board  of  Health  was  also  empowered  to  arrange  for  the  treatment  of 
indigent  tuberculous  residents  in  public  and  private  sanitoria — the  bills 
for  the  patient's  care  to  be  met  by  their  home  counties.  Only  within 
the  last  two  years,  since  the  agitation  for  better  care  for  our  indigent 
tuberculous  patients  has  been  made  throughout  the  state,  have  the 
supervisors  taken  advantage  of  this  law.  At  present  many  of  the 
counties  while  in  the  process  of  constructing  new  hospitals  have  placed 
their  patients  in  various  institutions  recommended  by  the  bureau 
throughout  the  state. 

In  1911,  the  California  Tuberculosis  Commission  was  appointed  hy 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  An  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made  to 
carry  on  the  investigation. 

In  1913,  the  commission  reported  to  the  legislature  and  presented  a 
constructive  program,  which  included  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau 
of  Tuberculosis — the  legislature  making  an  appropriation  of  $7,500. 
This  amount  was  so  small  that  it  was  impossible  to  inspect  the  hospitals 
regularly  and  did  not  allow  sufficient  postage  to  carry  on  the  adminis- 
trative work  of  the  bureau.  The  example  set  by  California,  however, 
resulted  the  following  winter  in  the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Tubercu- 
losis in  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  New  York,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin. 
The  inspection  of  the  county  hospitals  making  provision  for  indigent 
tuberculous  patients,  brought  to  light  two  significant  facts:  First, 
more  deaths  from  tuberculosis  were  reported  in  every  county,  and 
second,  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  hospitals  were  serving  as  a  place 
where  the  homeless  and  often  tuberculous  tramp,  too  ill  to  continue  his 
journey,  might  be  taken  to  die.  Conditions  in  these  hospitals  beggared 
description,  but  the  counties  justified  their  lack  of  proper  care  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  waiting  to  see  what  policy  the  state  intended  to 
adopt.  Many  of  the  counties,  particularly  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  prior  to  1915,  made  no  provision  whatever  for  patients  suffering 
from  tuberculosis.  In  the  fall  of  1914  conferences  were  held  by  the 
California  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
with  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  others  interested  in  the  problem — 
the  high  death  rate  in  the  counties,  the  inadecpiate  number  of  beds,  the 
lack  of  proper  buildings,  of  medical  attention  and  nursing  care,  coupled 
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with  the  utter  iiupossii)i]ity  of  earing  For  the  large  number  of  indigent 
patients,  needing  hospital  eare.  made  an  aderpiate  state  institution, 
unless  the  appropriation  i';m  well  into  the  millions  of  dollars — an 
impossibility. 

In  1915  four  tuberculosis  uu'asures  were  introduced  in  the  legislature. 
Three  bills  of  a  similar  nature  called  for  appropriations  for  state  sani- 
toria.  The  other  enlarged  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Bureau  of 
Tuberculosis,  authorizing  a  susidy  of  $8.00  per  week  per  resident  tuber- 
culous indigent,  to  be  paid  to  counties  maintaining  tuberculosis  hospitals 
or  wards  that  complied  with  the  standard  of  the  Bureau  of  Tubercu- 
losis, the  Director  having  the  same  powers  of  inspection  and  supervision 
as  in  the  previous  act  of  the  legislature.  The  bill  carried  an  appropria- 
tion of  $75,000,  $20,000  of  which  was  set  aside  for  administration  of  the 
act,  and  $55,000  for  the  .subsidy,  to  be  paid  the  counties  complying  with 
the  standard  of  the  bureau.  After  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  bureau 
was  confronted  with  a  task  of  standardizing  separate  buildings,  pavil- 
ions, wards  in  large  general  hospitals,  and  rooms  in  almshouses.  The 
standard  has  not  only  changed  the  present  system,  but  has  also  served 
as  a  standard  for  buildings  to  be  constructed  in  the  future.  That  the 
standard  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Ho^alth  has  changed  county 
hospitals  enough  so  that  they  rank  with  the  first-class  private  and 
public  sanitoria  of  the  country  is  no  exaggeration.  From  the  da^'S 
in  which  there  was  no  medical  attention  and  frequently  no  nursing 
excepting  w^hat  the  patients  gave  each  other,  these  subsidized  hospitals 
have  improved  until  now  they  are  giving  first-class  care  and  treatment. 

The  legislature  of  1917  made  an  appropriation  of  $125,000,  $30,000  of 
which   went  to  the  l)ureau  for  administration. 


STANDARDIZATION     FOR    TUBERCULOSIS    WARDS    OR    PAVILIONS    OF 

COUNTY    HOSPITALS. 

In  determining  the  eligibility  of  hospitals  for  the  state  tuberculosis 
subsidy,  they  will  be  graded  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  according 
to  location,  construction,  treatment  and  eare  of  patients,  and  diet. 

Location  and  grounds — wall  count  one  to  five  points. 

Construction  and  type  of  building — one  to  tw^enty-five  points. 

Treatment  and  care — one  to  thirty-five  points. 

Diet — one  to  thirty-five  points. 

A  hospital  must  receive  a  total  of  eighty  points  to  be  eligible  for  the 
state  subsidy. 

Location. 

Any  buildings  or  pavilions  to  be  constructed  in  the  future  must  be 
on  a  part  of  the  grounds  separate  from  the  general  hospital.  Counties 
contemplating  construction  must  bear  this  in  mind  and  consult  with  the 
Bureau  before  locating  their  building.  Accessibility,  transportation, 
length  of  time  in  reaching  the  hospital,  and  its  proximity  to  other 
county  buildings  will  be  the  points  on  which  location  will  be  graded. 
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Buildings. 

The  Bureau  discourages  the  erection  of  an  expensive  type  of  building 
unless  it  is  a  part  of  a  general  plan  for  a  large  county  or  city  and 
county  hospital.  In  the  smaller  counties,  inexpensive  buildings  have 
been  erected  to  care  for  as  many  as  forty  patients  for  about  $14,000.00. 

Buildings  will  be  graded  on  their  construction  and  on  the  type  of 
building,  also  their  capacity  relative  to  the  need  of  the  tuberculosis 
poor  _  of  the  county.  They  will  be  classified  as  separate  buildings, 
pavilions,  cottages,  wards  in  a  general  hospital,  "shacks"  or  tent  houses. 

Class  A  Structure. 

A  separate  huilding. — It  must  have  proper  accommodations  for  a 
head  nurse;  sufficient  baths,  toilets  and  lavatories  for  patients;  a  diet 
kitchen  for  preparing  food  which  can  not  be  transported;  two  kitchen 
sinks  or  adequate  facilities  for  washing  and  disinfecting  dishes.  If 
the  building  is  separate  from  the  general  hospital  and  run  as  a  sana- 
torium, it  must  have  an  examination  room.  There  must  be  isolation 
rooms  for  advanced  cases;  not  less  than  one  isolation  room  for  ever3^ 
ten  patients.  In  the  wards,  there  must  be  a  minimum  distance  between 
beds  of  3  feet  6  inches.  Wards  must  be  sufficiently  lighted,  preferably 
by  electricity.  A¥ards  need  not  be  heated,  but  dressing  rooms,  bath- 
rooms and  patients '  dining-room  must  be  heated  in  cold  weather. 

Class   B   Structure. 

A  ward  in  the  general  Jiospital. — The  requirements  regarding  equip- 
ment and  sufficient  isolation  rooms  and  food  will  be  the  same  as  for 
Class  A.  Class  B  structures  must  have  a  separate  dining-room  for 
ambulatory  patients. 

Class  C  Structure. 

The  ''shack"  type  or  tent  house. — It  can  not  be  used  except  for  earlier 
cases.  Any  erection  of  a  "shack"  or  tent  house  will  be  discouraged 
unless  a  nursing  force  is  provided  adequate  for  giving  patients  the 
necessary  care. 

Equipment. 

In  structures  of  any  of  the  three  classes,  the  following  requirements 
must  be  met:  In  buildings  having  over  thirty-six  (36)  beds,  one  tub 
or  shower  bath  for  every  twelve  (12)  patients;  one  lavatory  for  every 
six  (6)  patients;  one  toilet  for  every  six  (6)  patients;  two  dental 
lavatories  and  two  slop  sinks  for  every  thirty-six  (36)  patients;  two 
kitchen  sinks  are  desirable.  The  stove  in  the  kitchen  must  be  large 
enough  so  that  if  food  is  to  be  prepared  there,  it  can  be  done  without 
inconvenience. 

There  must  be  back  rests  for  bed  cases ;  ambulator.y  cases  must  be 
provided  with  inexpensive  canvas  reclining  chairs.  If  trays  are  used, 
they  must  be  kept  clean.  The  more  expensive  aluminum  trays  last 
much  longer  than  the  common  papier  mache,  which  will  not  be  allowed 
in  the  future.  The  use  of  granite  iron  dishes  and  tin  spoons  is  dis- 
couraged. 

Call  bells  must  be  provided  in  each  ward ;  properly  ventilated  lockers 
must  be  provided  for  each  patient ;  scales  also  must  be  provided. 

Wards  and  rooms  must  be  screened  and  wards  and  sleeping  rooms 
must  be  canvassed.    A  platform  or  sun  porch  must  be  provided. 
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Treatment   and   Care. 

If  there  is  not  a  resident  staO'  coniieeted  vvitii  tlie  liuspital,  a  visiting 
staff  must  be  arranged.  This  can  l)e  done  throngh  the  Connty  .Medical 
Society.  There  mnst  be  one  interne  for  every  tifty  patients.  Daily 
records  must  be  kept.  There  must  be  a  complete  examination  on  admis- 
sion and  frequent  subsequent  examinations.  The  diagnosis  and  t.ype  of 
tuberculosis  must  be  recorded  and  the  complete  record  of  the  patient 
must  be  kept  where  it  is  accessible  to  the  representative  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  Temperature  must  be  taken  four  times  a  day  and 
accurate  charts  must  be  kept.    . 

Nursing. 

In  Class  A  buildings  there  must  he  one  registered  nurse  who  has 
had  special  training  in  tuberculosis  nursing,  and  one  nurse  for  every 
sixteen  patients ;  also  one  orderly.  In  Class  B  buildings  nursing  must 
be  supervised  by  the  superintendent  of  nurses,  and  one  pupil  nurse 
provided  for  every  sixteen  patients. 

Admission. 

The  admission  Ijlanks  furnished  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  must  be 
filled  out  in  full  and  sworn  to  by  the  patient  and  the  superintendent 
of  the  hospital. 

Care   of    Patients. 

Adult  patients  must  be  segregated  as  far  as  i)ossible,  according  to  the 
stage  of  the  disease.  Bed  eases  must  be  placed  in  the  smaller  wards,  so 
that  it  will  be  convenient  for  dying  cases  to  be  taken  into  the  isolation 
rooms.  Children  must  be  segregated  in  a  small  ward  of  their  own. 
Bedding  must  be  disinfected  after  death  or  removal  of  each  patient. 
Patients  needing  extra  heat  at  night  must  be  given  hot  water  bottles  or 
soapstones. 

Property  of  Patients. 

Provision  must  be  made  for  the  safe  storage  of  any  valuables  or  mone.y 
deposited  by  the  patient. 

Food. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  handling  and  serving  food  for  patients  so  it 
will  be  attractive.  There  is  an  enormous  waste  of  food  in  hospitals, 
due  to  the  fact  that  patients  frequently  can  not  eat  the  food  served  them. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  patients  sutt'ering  with  tuberculosis  nearly 
always  have  serious  stomach  disturbances  and  fickle  appetites,  and  the 
serving  of  food  to  these  patients  must  be  done  with  this  in  mind.  If 
the  food  is  to  be  transported  from  the  general  hospital,  it  must  be  sent 
over  in  a  tireless  cooker  or  reheated  before  being  served. 

Tea  must  be  made  in  the  diet  kitchen,  and  coffee,  if  sent  from  the 
general  hospital,  must  be  hot,  when  served.  We  recommend  that  coffee 
and  toast  and  eggs  be  prepared  in  the  diet  kitchen. 

A  suggested  diet  list  will  be  submitted  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
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LIST    OF    SUBSIDIZED    HOSPITALS. 

The    San    Joaquin    County    Tuberculosis     Hospital. 

This  was  the  flrst  hospital  subsidized.  Many  changes  were  made  to  comply 
with  the  standard;  new  kitchens  were  built,  extra  nurses  added;  in  fact,  so 
excellent  has  this  hospital  been  since  the  beginning  of  its  being  placed  on  the 
eligible  list  that  the  San  Joaquin  supervisors  have  been  generous  enough  to 
allow  us  the  privilege  of  placing  soldiers,  who  are  being  cared  for  by  the  govern- 
ment, in  this  hospital.  Many  patients  from  outside  counties  are  also  cared  for 
here. 

Fresno    County    Tuberculosis     Hospital. 

This  hospital  has  undergone  a  number  of  changes  since  it  was  constructed. 
This  past  summer  they  have  remodeled  the  building,  and  a  kitchen  has  been 
built  that  will  obviate  the  serving  of  food  from  the  kitchen  ■  of  the  general 
hospital. 

Sacramento   County  Tuberculosis    Hospital. 

No  provision  is  made  in  the  county  for  the  care  of  women  or  children 
suffering  with  tuberculosis — this  group  of  patients  being  cared  for  by  special 
arrangement  with  an  outside  hospital.  Changes  were  made  in  the  present 
building  to  comply  with  the  standard,  and  men  needing  care  were  sent  to  the 
Sacramento  Hospital.  Xo  additional  beds  were  recommended  to  the  super- 
visors, because  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  building  in  the  country.  Sacramento, 
with  Yolo,  Placer,  Tuba,  Amador,  El  Dorado,  Contra  Costa,  Tuolumne,  Plumas, 
Colusa  and  Sutter  counties  have  already  purchased  480  acres  of  land  near  Colfax 
and  a  large  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  is  in  process  of  construction.  When  this 
is  finished  these  counties  will  be  in  position  to  give  first-class  care  and  treat- 
ment to  any  patients,  both  pay  and  indigent,  who  may  be  suffering  in  their 
immediate  counties. 

Santa  Clara  County  Tuberculosis   Hospital. 

This  county  maintains  an  excellent  tuberculosis  hospital,  having  been 
subsidized  for  the  past  year  and  a  half.  The  bed  capacity  has  been  doubled  by 
means  of  a  new  wing  that  provides  private  rooms,  splendid  new  baths  and 
dressing  rooms  and  a  fine  kitchen. 

San   Diego  County  Tuberculosis  Hospital. 

The  San  Diego  County  Hospital  has  been  crowded  to  the  limit  of  its 
capacity  for  many  years.  Application  was  made  for  the  subsidy  in  1916,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  grant  it.  In  1917  an  appropriation  was  made  for  a  splendid 
new  hospital  some  distance  from  the  present  county  hospital,  with  a  capacity 
of  over  60  patients,  with  ideal  surroundings,  and  as  we  go  to  press  a  bequest  of 
.$35,000  given  to  the  county  by  the  courts  makes  it  possible  to  extend  the  new 
wing  of  the  hospital  so  that  San  Diego  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  take  a 
group  of  people  who  are  able  to  pay  a  dollar  a  day.  This  ho.<?pital  will  be 
subsidized  as  soon  as  it  is  opened. 

San    Bernardino    County    Tuberculosis    Hospital. 

Many  visits  have  been  made  to  the  old  tuberculosis  hospital,  and  the 
director  is  glad  to  report  that  the  new  tuberculosis  building  recently  erected  by 
the  supervisors  ranks  with  any  of  the  new  hospitals  that  have  been  completed. 
It  has  excellent  accommodations  for  both  men  and  women  and  has  been 
operating  under   the   subsidy  ever  since  it  was  opened. 

Los  Angeles  County  Tuberculosis   Hospital. 

The  Board  of  Health  has  never  been  able  to  subsidize  the  full  capacity  of 
this  hospital,  principally  for  the  reason  that  its  overcrowded  condition  and  long 
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waiting  list  is  proof  that  the  county  is  not  giving-  adequate  care.  A  temporary 
building-  was  constructed  for  men  and  23  more  beds  were  subsidized  in  the 
women's  ward.  Since  this  time  Los  Angeles  has  purchased  450  acres  of  land 
in  the  San  Fernando  Valle.\-  and  there  is  in  process  of  construction  now  a 
magnificent  sanitarium  that,  when  its  full  capacity  is  reached,  will  care  for 
500  patients,  at  a  cost  of  a  half  million  dollars.  This  institution  will  be  only 
for  curable  cases — the  far-advanced  cases  will  be  cared  for  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles.  Hundreds  of  soldiers  who  will  need  care  will  be  able  to  go  here  for 
:i   short  period  and  be  restored   to  health. 

Alameda  County  Tuberculosis  Hospital. 

Inspections  were  frequently  made  of  the  tuberculosis  building  at  the  county 
infirmary;  granting  the  subsidy  was  not  possible,  and  in  the  spring  of  1917  the 
supervisoi's  purchased  a  beautiful  tract  of  land  in  Livermore  Valley  and  have 
erected  one  of  the  finest  tuberculosis  sanitariums  in  the  United  States.  It  will 
soon  have  a  capacity  of  200  patients.  Splendid  provision  is  made  for  every 
group  of  patients  in  the  county.  This  sanitarium  has  been  subsidized  ever 
since  it  was  opened. 

Marin    County    Tuberculosis    Hospital. 

Excellent  provision  has  been  made  in  Marin  County  in  a  small  12-bed 
building.  This  is  run  in  connection  with  the  county  hospital.  It  has  met  ever 
since  it  was  opened  the  requirements  of  the  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis  for  the 
subsidy,  but  the  supervisors  have  refused  to  have  the  hospital  placed  on  the 
eligible  list. 

San    Francisco    City    and    County    Tuberculosis    Hospital. 

Considerable  remodelling  of  the  old  buildings  has  taken  place  from  time 
to  time.  The  hospital  has  been  suspended  twice  on  account  of  the  waiting  list, 
and  while  the  buildings  have  a  capacity  of  275  beds,  only  lOU  beds  have  been 
subsidized:  but  patients  have  had,  in  spite  of  the  old  buildings,  good  care. 
In  the  spring-  of  1918,  after  a  conference  with  the  superintendent  of  the  San 
p-rancisco  hospital,  the  mayor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made  for  a  sanitarium  in  the  country.  The  new 
half  million  dollar  hospital  will  soon  be  opened,  but  it  does  not  give  any  guai-- 
antee  that  San  Francisco,  with  its  manj'  rejected  draft  men  and  discharged 
tubercular  soldiers,  will  be  in  a  position  to  care  for  the  enormous  group  of 
patients  in  San  Francisco  that  are  in  need  of  immediate  care. 

Shasta    County    Tuberculosis    Hospital. 

Shasta  Count>-  has  excellent  accommodations  now  for  16  patients. 
I'l'eviously  there  was  no  place  in  California  where  miners  suffering  from 
miner's  tul^erculosis  could  be  sent.  The  building  of  this  pavilion  has  filled  a 
l<ing-felt   want  in  the  north  and  has  been  subsidized  since   the  opening. 

Kern     County    Tuberculosis     Hospital. 

In  January  a  joint  meeting  was  held  with  the  supervisors  of  Kings,  Tulare 
and  Kern  counties  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  joint  county 
hospital.  A  great  deal  of  time  was  spent  the  following  months  in  the  selection 
of  a  site.  Owing  to  the  distance,  it  seemed  advisable  for  Kern  County  to  build 
alone.  There  will  soon  be  accommodations  for  60  patients.  A  beautiful 
location  was  selected  on  top  of  the  Tehachapi  and  the  sanitarium,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  six  attractive  buildings,  will  soon  be  ojien. 
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Kings   and    Tulare    County    Tuberculosis    Hospital. 

Followizig  the  decision  of  Kern  County  to  build  alone,  a  site  near  Springville 
was  selected  and  this  building,  with  accommodations  in  the  beginning-  for  42 
patients,   will   soon   have   accommodations   for   60. 

Santa    Barbara   County   Tuberculosis    Hospital. 

Santa  Barbara  County  had  planned  in  the  beginning  to  join  with  Ventura 
and  Los  Angeles.  After  spending  considerable  time  debating  the  advisability 
of  their  joining,  they  decided  to  build  alone,  $82,000  has  been  appropriated  for 
a  new  sanitarium  to  be  run  in  connection  with  their  new  general  hospital. 

Merced,  Stanislaus  and    Madera  Counties. 

Numerous  meetings  have  been  held  with  the  joint  boards  and  many  sites 
visited  in  the  Sierras.  A  splendid  site  has  been  selected  in  the  high  Sierras,  so 
the  patients  will  be  able  to  get  away  from  the  enervating  heat  of  the  valley  in 
the  summer.     The  hospital  will  have  a  capacity  of  100  beds. 

Humboldt,    Mendocino,   Sonoma,    Napa  and    Lake   Counties. 

A  similar  campaign  was  inaugurated  among-  this  group  of  counties  in  the 
early  summer.  Many  sites  have  been  investigated  and  it  is  only  a  question 
of  a  short  time  before  they  definitely  decide  on  some  land  in  Sonoma  County. 
When  this  plan  is  completed  all  of  the  counties  will  be  in  a  position  to  give 
first-class  care  to  any  of  their  civilian  tuberculosis  patients  in  buildings  that 
are  constructed  separate  from  any  of  the  other  county  institutions.  The  bureavi 
is  given  the  privilege  by  the  "War  Risk  Insiirance  Bureau  of  referring  patients 
to  these  institutions.  This  will  also  solve  the  problem  of  caring  for  many 
rejected  registrants  as  well  as  discharged  tuberculous  soldiers. 

Counties  to  Be  Worked  in   During  the  Coming  Year. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  have  Riverside  County  provide  adequate 

care    for    its    patients — the    original    plan    was    for    them    to    join    with    San 

Bernardino.     At  the  last  moment   they  decided  not   to   join,  and  instead  have 

made    some    attempt    to    remodel    their    old    building    at    the    county    hospital. 

Orange  County  is  being  approached  at  this  time  to  also  remodel  their  building, 

which  has  never  been  successful  in  its  arrangement. 
Imperial  County  is  also  being  visited. 
Ventura  County  has  planned  to  join  with  Los  Angeles,  and  when  San  Luis 

Obispo,   San  Benito  and  Monterey  counties  are  ready  to  care  for  their  patients 

adequate  provision  will  have  been  made  by  every  county  in  the  state. 

The  amount  appropriated  to  date  for  sanatoria  in  California  is  as  follows: 

San  Francisco  County — $500,000  for  hospital  in  city,  250  beds;'  $50,000  for 
sanitarium  outside  city,    (?)   beds;    $7,500  for  remodeling  old  building. 

Los  Angeles  County — $150,000  with  a  definite  promise  of  a  1-cent  tax  levy; 
$240,000  for  the  next  three  years  to  complete  the  sanitarium  at  Sylinar,  500 
beds  when  completed;  $2,500  appropriated  for  temporary  buildings;  250  beds 
available  in  the  Los  Angeles  County  Hospital  for  advanced  patients — 750  beds. 

San  Diego  County — $40,000  for  60  beds,  with  an  additional  appropriation  of 
$35,000  available  to  date;   40  beds  more  when  completed. 

San  Bernardino  County — $20,000 — 40  beds. 

Santa  Barbara  County — $32,000 — 42  beds — 12  beds  available  in  portable  houses. 

Sacramento,  Placer,  El  Dorado,  Sutter,  Plumas,  Yuba,  Yolo,  Tuolumne,  Amador, 
Colusa  and   Contra  Costa  counties — $180,000 — 300  beds. 

Shasta  County — $3,600 — IG  beds. 

Fresno   County — $18,000—50   beds. 

San   Joaquin   County — $18,000 — 46    beds. 

Santa   Clara   County — Remodeling,    $10,000 — 60   beds. 
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Marin   County— $3,600 — 12   beds. 

Kings   and  Tulare  counties — $20,000 — 42   beds. 

Kern    County— $15,000 — 60    beds. 

Ventura    County— $11,000— 16    beds. 

Merced,  Madera  and  Stanislaus  counties — $50,000 — 100  beds. 

'■•Humboldt,  Mendocino,  Sonoma,  Lake  and  Napa  counties — $40.000 — 80  beds. 

Alameda   County — $200,000 — 200    beds. 

Total  beds — 2,182. 

Total  amount  appropriated  for  buildings  and  equipment,  $1,646,200. 

This  amount  is  for  buildings  and  equipment  only — not  for  maintenance. 

Besides  this  we  have  in  the  four  semiphilanthropic  institutions,  viz:  The 
!  :urlow  Sanitarium  at  Los  Angeles,  La  Vina  at  Pasadena,  Arequipa  in  Marin 
County  and  Duarte,  Los  Angeles  County,  231  beds  available  for  early  cases  of 
tuberculosis  where  patients  may  pay  a  small  sum  for  their  care. 

Resthaven    Camp    for    Discharged    Tuberculous    Soldiers. 

On  account  of  the  large  number  of  men  rejected  in  the  draft  and  discharged 
irom  the  army  on  account  of  tuberculosis,  because  all  of  the  hospitals  are 
crowded,  the  San  Diego  Tuberculosis  Association,  assisted  by  the  California 
Tuberculosis  Association,  opened  a  small  camp  for  men  who  were  not  hospital 
cases,  but  who  need  rest  and  care.  This  camp  is  supported  by  the  Red  Cross 
chapters  and  tuberculosis  societies,  paying  $1.00  a  day  for  the  care  of  each 
man  entered  there.     Patients  are  admitted  through  the  bureau. 

Rejected    and    Discharged    Soldiers. 

When  the  men  in  the  first  draft  were  called,  the  bureau,  realizing  what  a 
golden  opportunity  presented  itself  to  reach  hundreds  of  early  cases,  at  the 
time  of  the  draft   examinations  prepared  a^  set  of  cards. 
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^  BUREAU  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

g  SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 

UJ 

S  Report  of  a  Case  of  Suspected  or  Known  Tuberculosis 

^      Name  of  person  examined  

UJ      Street  and  number , 

CO 

^      City  or  town   

—J  1  suspected  i 

^  Type  of  disease  :     known        tuberculosis    of    lungs,    larynx,    lymph    glands, 

g]       peritoneum,    bones,    intestines,    meninges,    skin 

^  Stage  of  disease:    Early,  modei-ate,  advanced.      (Cross  out  words  which  do 

^  not   apply.) 

2      Place  of  examination 

^      Date  of  examination 

0-  

S  Examining  Surgeon 

s  I   request   a   thorough   examination   by   a   tuberculosis   expert   and   advice 

— '  about    the    need    for    treatment    and    opportunities    for    receiving    it. 

LU 
I— 
«S  _  _      _ 

1 —  -  -      -      _  ,, 

<^  Person  examined 

=  The  signer  of  the  rei|Urst    will  ))c  notified   when  and   where  to  rejiort  for 
^  .Kamination. 

*Site   luis  not    ypt    bocn    1.ic;iIimI.    niunr'\-    a  va  ilaliU-    U)v   \\. 
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C  CALIFORNIA  STATE   BOARD  OF   HEALTH 

BUREAU   OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

Sacramento,   California 

3Ir of  

rejected  at  the  time  of  the  selective  draft  by  the  military  or  naval  authorities  on 

account   of  tuberculosis,  has  been  instructed  to  report  to  Dr 

Tuberculosis  Examiner,  at  the  following  time  : 

This  record  card  should  be  filled  out  by  the  tuberculosis  examiner  in  every  case  and 
returned  in  ttie  enclosed  stamped  envelope.  If  the  case  proves  to  be  one  of  tuberculosis 
the  enclosed  official  tuberculosis  report  card  should  be  filled  out  and  returned  with  this 
record.  If  the  patient  does  not  appear  within  fourteen  days  after  the  date  given  aljove, 
that  fact  should  be  recorded  and  the  card  returned. 

The    patient    reported    on 1918. 

Important  items  in  patient's  family  and  personal  history  : 


Symi:)toms  complained  of :   

(See  other  side  for  physical  examination) 

43°Reverse  of  tuberculosis  card 

Xame  of  Patient 

Temperature at Weight 

Examination  of  chest 


Tubercle  bacilli   in   sputum? 

Examination  of  other  parts  showing  evidence  of  tuberculosis. 


Diagnosis  (including  loca,tion,  stage,  activity,  and  severity  of  lesions). 

Needs  of  the  patient 

Advice  given  patient 


Referred  to  what  person,  health  department,  or  institution,  for  treatment,  supervision, 
or  assistance 


Recommendations  to  State  Board  of  Health- 
Remarks  

1918.  


Tuberculosis  Examiner 

Arrangements  were  also  made  with  tuberculosis  specialists  in  various 
parts  of  the  state  to  re-examine  the  men  free  of  charge.  The  visiting  nurses 
and  tlie  county  nurses  and  Red  Cross  chapters  have  all  co-operated,  and 
hundreds  of  men  have  been  placed  under  observation,  their  families  being 
instructed  as  to  how  to  care  for  themselves.  So  inuch  has  been  done,  in  fact, 
that  many  men  rejected  in  the  first  draft  were  accepted  in  the  second  becau.'^e 
they  responded   immediately  to  the  care  given  them. 
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Report    on    Men    Rejected    in    Navy,    in    First    and    Second    Drafts. 
September   1,   1918. 

Xumber  of  rejected  men   reporting-  for  second  examination  to  staff  of  physicians 

appointed   by   State    Board   of    Healtli 530 

Xumber  Independent   having  home  treatment   or  private  physician 519 

Number  of  ca.ses  attending:  clinics 211 

Number  of  cases  visited  by  our  field  nurses 449 

Number  of   cases   referred    to    Red    Cross    chapters 22 

Number  found    nontuberculous    after    second    examination 95 

Number  accepted    for    service 29 

Number  needing    sanatorium    care 109 

Number  placed    in    sanatoria — _^ 78 

Number  living  in   rural  districts  too   far  to  visit 18 

Number  left    the   state . 51 

Number  of    deaths    --  — — 13 

Number  imable  to  locate  on  account  of  incorrect  address  or  moved 178 

Totals. 

Total  number  of  cases  data    not    completed-- 591 

Total  number  of  cases  in  closed  files 1,344 

Total  number  of  rejected  men    1,935 

Report    on    Men    Discharged    from    California    Camps   on    Account   of   Tuberculosis. 

September  1,  1918. 

Number  independent    having   home    treatment    or   private    physicians 396 

Number  of  cases  attending  clinics 282 

Number  of  cases  visited   by   our   field  nurses 599 

Number  of  nontuberculous     cases     -- 29 

Number  of  cases    reported    accepted    for   service 31 

Number  needing    sanatorium    care 158 

Number  placed  in  santoria 108 

Number  referred   to   Red   Cross   chapters -- 60 

Number  left    the    state 27 

Number  living  in  rural  districts  too  far  to  visit 3 

Number  of    deaths 8 

Number  unable  to  locate  on  account  of  incorrect  address  or  moved 273 

Totals. 

Total  number  of  cases  not  completed . 267 

Total  number  of  cases   in   closed  files 1,241 

Total  number   of   men   leaving   camp   without  giving  address 98 

Total   number    of    soldiers    excluded    from    service    (who    reside    in 

California)    1,606 

Total  number  of  soldiers  di.scliarged  from  California  camps,  whose 

legal   residence   is   in    other   states 1,136 

Personal    letters    from    the    rejected    and    discharged   men    received 

at  the   bureau 1,0()0 

Letters   i-eceived  from  Red   Cross  chapters   regarding  the  men 300 
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Total  Xu.  of 
rejected  men. 
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Total  No.  ill 
closed  flies 

Total  Xo.  cases, 
il;lta  not 
completed 

Living  in  rural 
district  too  far 
to  visit 

Can  not  locate — 
incorrect  address 
or  moved 

No.  referred  to 
lied  Cross 
chapters 

No.  placed  in 
hospitals  or 
sanatoria 
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Xo.  needing 
sanatorium  care. 


Xoiitul)erculous 


Accepted 
for  service- 


^"isited  b.v 
field  nurses.. 


Clinic  cases 

Independent, 
home  treatment 
or  private 
physician 

Reported  for 
second 
esainination 
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Kiversiile     

Sacramento    

San  Benito  

San    Bernardino    

San   Diego   

San    Francisco    

San   Joaquin   

San    Luis    Obispo 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara  

Santa    Clara    

Santa    Cruz   

Sha.ita    

Si  ITa    

Siskiyou    

Solano    

Sonoma    

Sutter    

Tehama    

Trinity    

Tiilare    

Tuolumne    

Yolo    

Yuba    
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up  work  not 
completed 
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district  too  tar 
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Xo.  placed 
in  sanatoiia 


Xo.  needing 
sanatorium  care. 


X'ontul  )erculous 


Accepted 
for  sendce- 
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Clinic  cases. 


Indei;endcnt. 
having  lionie 
treatment  or 
private  pliysician. 
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Field    Work. 

The  bureau  has  been  foi'tunate  in  having'  three  intensive  surveys  made  in 
Orange,  Alameda  and  Sonoma  counties  during-  tlie  year.  Much  good  has  been 
done  not  only  in  an  educational  way  from  these  surveys,  but  many  conditions 
that  were  contributing  causes  to  tuberculosis  have  been  eliminated.  The 
careful  work  of  the  field  worker  has  been  invaluable. 

Temporary  appointments  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  since  the  draft 
in  order  to  follow  up  the  names  of  all  men  w^hom  Ave  thought  needed  care. 
The  bureau  had  a  field  worker  sta.tioned  at  Camp  Kearny  for  two  months.  A 
permanent  investigator  has  also  been  stationed  in  Los  Angeles  to  help  with  the 
w^ork  there.  A  dietitian  has  been  placed  temporarily,  sometimes  a  week  at  a 
time,  in  some  of  the  hospitals  in  order  to  assist  them  in  the  preparation  of  a 
balanced  diet  for  patients  and  also  to  teach  them  conservation  in  the  serving 
of  food. 

Special    Investigations. 

For  six  months  the  bureau  made  a  survej^  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
of  conditions  among  the  operatives  who  are  employed  in  moving  picture 
theaters.  Conditions  under  w^hich  these  men  work  in  many  instances  disclosed 
the  fact  that  not  only  was  there  a  minimum  of  light  and  air  for  these  men 
w^ho  work  in  excessive  heat  during  all  performances,  but  that  there  were  no 
exits,  and  that  while  fire  protection  had  been  given  to  the  audience,  no  arrange- 
ments whatever  had  been  made  for  the  operator.  No  toilet  arrangements  had 
been  provided  in  most  of  the  theaters  and  it  would  seem  necessary  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  prevention  of  tuberculosis  but  along  the  lines  of  general 
sanitation  that  the  condition  in  the  booths  be  remedied.  A  superficial  survey 
w^as  also  made  of  the  elevator  operatives  and  the  rag  pickers  in  San  Francisco. 

Indian  Work. 

In  co-operation  with  the  California  Tuberculosis  Association,  the  director 
has  supervised  the  work  in  Fresno,  Madera,  Merced  and  Tulare  counties.  So 
much  co-operation  has  been  secured  that  in  the  spring  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  offered  to  build  a  hospital  for  Indians  suffering 
from  tuberculosis.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  offered  to  co-operate 
to  the  extent  of  furnishing  a  special  nurse  for  six  months.  The  California 
Tuberculosis  Association  and  LTniversity  of  California  Dental  School  have 
furnished  a  nurse  and  dentist. 

California    Tuberculosis    Association. 

The  close  co-operation  between  the  association  and  the  bureau  has  made 
a  great  deal  of  Avork  possible  that  otherwise  could  not  have  been  attempted. 
With  the  exception  of  Fresno,  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles,  every  tuberculosis 
city  and  county  nurse  is  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Red  Cross  seal  sale. 
Every  bit  of  tuberculosis  work  locally  is  done  through  the  various  agencies  of 
the  state  association.  The  last  seal  sale,  reaching  considerably  over  $60,000, 
has  made  possible  a  great  deal  of  work  that  could  not  have  been  done  otherwise. 

The    State    of    California's    Next    Step. 

With  the  return  of  hundreds  of  soldiers  wdth  tuberculosis,  many  of  whom 
Avill  migrate  to  California,  the  state  must  be  assured  that  there  will  be  some 
reimbursement  such  as  was  planned  for  in  the  Kent  bill,  introduced  in  Congress 
last  year,  reimbursing  hospitals  to  care  for  nonresidents.  A  State  Preventorium 
for  children  who  are  border-line  cases  of  tuberculosis  must  be  established  so 
that  these  children  need  not  be  classed  with  adults  suffering  with  tuberculosis 
and  w^io  also  should  not  be  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  attend  school. 
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Alter  the  war  there  will  be  necessity  for  a  convalescent  (  arni>  not  onl.\  I'nv 
soldiers  but  for  patients  who  have  practically  completed  their  cure  in  liie 
various  c(^unty  sanitoria ;  they  should  then  be  ti-ansferrcd  to  such  a  camp, 
given  special  training  for  the  kind  of  work  that  they  c'an  do  best,  so  that  the 
money  that  has  been  spent  on  them  will  be  an  investment.  All  of  the  larger 
institutions  that  are  in  pi-ocess  of  construction  plan  also  to  provide  inexpensive 
cottages  that  families  may  rent  and  yet  be  under  supervision  in  the  institution; 
this  is  a  necessity  and  the  supervisors  have  not  only  co-operated  with  the 
director  in  ever>'  possible  way  but  in  many  in.'^tances  liave  far  exceeded  our 
demands. 

Educational     Literature. 

Thousands  of  pieces  of  educational  literature  have  been  distributed  at  the 
request  of  patients.  "What  You  Should  Know  About  Tuberculosis,"  "Tuber- 
culosis Primer"  (which  has  been  translated  into  French  and  is  being  used  as 
much  in  France  as  it  is  in  California).  "Sleeping  Out  of  Doors,"  "Tuberculosis 
Don'ts"  in  all  languages,  "Spitting  signs"  in  all  languages,  and  special  literature 
on   insurance  and  compensation  has  been  sent  to  all  discharged  soldiers. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  REGISTRATION  OF  NURSES, 

JULY  1,  1916,  TO  JUNE  30,  1918. 

Axis'A  C.  jAMiiE.  Director. 

Historical  Sketch. 

The  department  for  the  examination  and  registration  of  nnrses  was 
established  October  14,  1913,  by  virtue  of  a  law  approved  June  12.  1913. 
In  accordance  with  the  organization  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  this 
department  became  a  bureau.  The  act  provided  that  a  director  should 
be  appointed  by  the  board.  The  work  of  the  bureau  commenced  on 
October  14,  1913,  when  the  director  took  office.  From  January  1,  1914. 
to  July  1,  1914.  4,831  nurses  Avere  registered  without  examination  as 
provided  by  the  act  which  required  that  "nurses  graduated  from  a 
reputable  training  school  connected  with  a  general  hospital  may  be 
registered  without  examination  prior  to  July  1,  1914.'' 

After  July  1.  1914.  applicants  for  registration  were  obliged  to  show 
satisfactory  evidence  of  having  graduated  from  an  accredited  school  of 
nursing  and  to  pass  an  examination  conducted  by  the  board.  Require- 
ments for  accredited  schools  of  nursing  were  formulated  and  approved 
b.y  the  board  at  their  regular  meeting  in  February,  1914.  These  recjuire- 
ments  were  sent  at  once  to  all  training  schools  for  nurses  in  the  state 
and  inspection  of  these  schools  was  begun  August  1,  1914. 

There  were  found  to  be  81  schools  of  nursing :  of  these  69  were  placed 
on  the  accredited  list  by  action  of  the  board  during  the  first  two  years 
of  the  work.  The  number  of  students  in  training  during  this  period- 
was  2,465. 

Five  examinations  were  held  from  December  1,  1914,  to  July  1,  1916. 
aggregating  556  applicants. 

Examinations. 

The  law  requires  that  examination  of  graduate  nurses  for  the  certifi- 
cate as  registered  nurse  shall  be  held  at  least  every  six  months.  These 
examinations  are  held  in  Sacramento.  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
During  the  last  biennial  period  eight  examinations  were  held — three  in 
1916,  three  in  1917,  and  two  in  1918.  At  the  urgent  request  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service  a  special  examination  was  held  in 
August,  1917.  in  order  to  enable  unregistered  nurses  to  become  eligible 
for  enrollment  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  that  all  enrolled  nurses  shall  be  registered.  Later  in  the 
year,  on  action  of  the  board,  it  was  decided  to  hold  examinations  three 
times  each  year,  in  February,  June  and  October,  to  accommodate  the 
increased  number  of  applicants.  The  following  table  shows  the  dates 
of  examination,  the  number  entered,  passed  and  failed : 
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Number 
entered 


October  18-10,  191G 150 

April  18-19,  1917 212 

August   22-23,   1917 157 

October  17-18,  1917 236 

February  20-21,  1918 212 

June  19-20,  1918 i  255 

Totals I  222 


121 
174 
142 
185 
194 
216 


190 


Percentage 
of  sucoessftil 
api)licants 


81.13 
82.09 
90.45 
78.39 
91..51 
87.7 


The  examinations  are  written  and  oeenpy  two  days.     The  subjects 
of  examination  are  arranged  as  follows  for  each  day: 


A.M. 

1.  Anatomy   and   Physiology'. 

2.  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

3.  Communicable    Diseases. 


A.M. 

1.  Pedriatics. 

2.  Urinalysis. 

3.  Ethics  of  Nursing. 


First    Day. 

P.M. 

1.  Materia   Medica. 

2.  Dietetics. 

3.  Nursing   in   Medical   Diseases. 

Second    Day. 

P.M. 

1.  Nursing  in  Surgical  Diseases. 

2.  <  )h.stetrical  Nursing. 


Registration. 

From  Jnly,  1916.  to  July,  1918.  1,091  reeeived  certificates  as  Regis- 
tered Nurse.  Of  these,  1,082  were  issued  on  examination  and  59  issued 
without  examination,  in  accordance  with  section  8  of  the  law. 

Table  Showing   Registration   During  Tliis  Period. 


On  Without 

examination    examination  \ 
I  (reciprocity) 


July  1,  1916,  to  July  1,  1917- 
July  1,  1917,  to  July  1,  1918- 

Totals 


295 
737 


1,032 


320 
771 


59 


1,091 


Inspection  of  Schools  of  Nursing. 

In  accordance  with  section  one  of  the  act,  formal  inspection  of  all 
accredited  schools  of  nursing  is  made  at  least  once  each  year.  More 
frequent  inspections  are  made  when  necessary.  During  the  biennial 
period  two  inspections  were  made  of  each  of  the  72  accredited  schools, 
and  5-i  additional  inspections  made,  making  a  total  of  198  inspections. 

Inspection  has  been  somewhat  more  extensive  than  in  the  previous 
biennial  period  and  has  included  attendance  at  classes  or  lectures, 
witne&sing  technique  in  the  operating  room,  methods  of  work  in  wards, 
and  closer  inspection  of  the  Nurses  Homes.  In  connection  with  each 
inspection  the  high  school  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  of  nursing  has 
been  visited.     Co-operation  between  the  high  school  and  the  schools  of 
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nursing  has  been  arranged  in  practically  every  school  for  nurses  and 
certain  of  the  theoretical  subjects,  as  chemistry,  physiology,  nutrition 
and  cookery,  are  given  in  the  high  schools  either  preparator.y  to  entrance 
to  the  school  of  nursing  or  taken  while  the  student  is  pursuing  her 
professional  course  in  the  hospital.  The  inspector  has  attended  these 
classes  and  given  assembly  talks  to  the  girls  on  nursing  in  a  large 
number  of  the  high  schools  visited.  It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  note 
the  increasing  interest  of  the  v^^ork  in  high  schools  and  the  desire  ol' 
the  principals  to  encourage  their  students  to  take  the  preparatory 
scientific  courses. 

Accredited  Schools  o£  Nursing. 

On  July  1,  1916,  there  were  69  accredited  schools  of  nursing  in  the 
state.  Later,  two  were  discontinued.  On  July  1,  1918,  there  were  72 
on  the  accredited  list,  five  being  added  during  1917-1918.  Two  schooLs 
were  dropped  from  the  list  for  one  year  and  were  later  reinstated  when 
it  was  found  that  they  were  meeting  requirements.  Following  is  a  list 
of  accredited  schools  July  1,  1918 : 

Schools  of  Nursing  on  Accredited  List. 

Hospitals  with  wliicli  sclinol  is  connected  Location 

1.  Agnew    Hospital ^'^'vi  -^^®f° 

2.  Alameda     Sanitarium Alameda 

3.  Alta    Bates    Sanitarium Berkeley 

4.  Angelus    Hospital ;^-^°%^  Angeles 

5.  Buena    Vista    Sanitarium San    Francisco 

6.  Burnett    Sanitarium Fresno 

7.  Children's    Hospital__ Los    Angeles 

8.  Children's   Hospital San  Francisco 

9.  Clara    Barton    Hospital Los    Angeles 

10.  County  Hospital  of  Alameda    San    Leandro 

11.  County  Hospital  of  Los  Angeles    Los    Angeles 

12.  County  Hospital  of  Orange     Orange 

13.  Countv  General    Hospital    of    San    Diego San    Diego 

14.  County  Hospital  of   San   Joaquin French   Camp 

15.  County  Hospital    of    Santa    Clara San    Jose 

16.  County  Hospital    of  ■  Sacramento Sacramento 

17.  Dameron     Hospital Stockton 

IS.     East    Bay    Sanitarium .- Oakland 

19.  Emergency  and   General   Hospital Los   Angeles 

20.  Enloe   Hospital Chico 

21.  Fabiola    Hospital    Oakland 

22.  Fairmont    Hospital    San  Francisco 

23.  French  Hospital San  Francisco 

24.  German    Hospital    San  Francisco 

25.  Glendale    Sanitarium    Glendale 

26.  Hahnemann    Hospital    San    Francisco 

27.  Hanford    Sanitarium    , Hanford 

28.  Hazel  Hawkins   Memorial  Hospital Hollister 

29.  Lane  Hospital  San  Francisco 

30.  Loma    Linda    Sanitarium Loma    Linda 

31.  Mary's    Help    Hospital San   Francisco 

32.  Mary   Jesse    Hospital Sa.nta   Rosa 

33.  Mater    Misericordiee    Hospital Sacramento 

34.  Mercy   Hospital    Bakersfiield 

35.  Mt.    Zion    Hospital San    Francisco 

36.  O'Connor  Sanitarium San  Jose 

.37.     Pacific    Hospital Los    Angeles 

38.  Paradise  Valley  Sanitarium National  City 

39.  Pasadena  Hospital Pasadena 

40.  Peninsula    Hospital    Palo    Alto 

41.  Pomona    Valley    Hospital Pomona 

42.  Providence    Hospital    Oakland 

43.  Ramona    Hospital San    Bernardino 

44.  Redlands    Hospital     i Redlands 

45.  Riverside    Hospital    Riverside 

46.  Roosevelt    Hospital Berkeley 

47.  San  Antonio    Hospital    Upland 

48.  San  Bernardino  General  Hospital San  Bernardino 

49.  San  Francisco    Hospital San    Francisco 

50.  San  Luis    Sanitarium San    Luis   Obispo 
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r>l.  Santa  ^\^ua    Hospital-.- Santa    Ana. 

52.  Santa  Barbara    Cottage    Hospital Santa  Barbara 

53.  Samuel    Merritt    Hospital Oakland 

54.  Sequoia    Hospital Eureka 

55.  Sierra    Hospital   Sonoma 

56.  St.  Catherine's    Hospital Santa    Monica 

57.  St.  Francis    Hospital Santa    Barbara 

58.  St.  Francis    Hospital San    Francisco 

59.  St.   Helena    Sanitarium    Sanitarium 

eO.  St.  Joseph's   Hospital    Stockton 

61.  St.  Joseph's  Hospital San  Diego 

fi2.  St.  Luke's    Hospital San    Francisco 

(;3.  St. Mary's    Hospital San    Francisco 

64.  St.  Vincent's    Hospital    Los  Angeles 

65.  The  California    Hospital     Los  Angeles 

66.  The  Columbia  Hospital San  Jose 

67.  The  Evans    Hospital    Modesto 

68.  The  Hospital   of   the    Good    Samaritan Los  Angeles 

69.  The  Methodist    Hospital   of    Southern    California Los  Angeles 

70.  The   White   Hospital Sacramento 

71.  Union    Labor    Hospital Eureka 

72.  University  of  California  Hospital San  Francisco 

Requirements  for  Accredited  Schools  of  Nursing. 

I.  TJie  hospital. 

The  hospital  with  which  the  school  is  connected  shall  have  a  capacity 
of  not  less  than  tifty  beds  and  a  daily  average  of  twenty-five  patients. 

It  shall  provide  for  teaching  and  experience  in  surgical  and  medical 
nursing  and  in  children's  diseases.  P]ach  student  must  have  the  care 
of  not  less  than  twelve  maternity  cases,  including  lal)or  and  delivery, 
and  the  care  of  the  infant. 

It  shall  provide  proper  and  adequate  facilities  for  class  instruction, 
such  as  a  working  library  in  whicli  is  included  the  more  modern  text 
and  reference  books,  a  skeleton,  a  manikin  or  charts  and  such  additional 
auxiliary  apparatus  as  the  hospital  may  be  able  to  att'ord.  The  class- 
room must  be  well  lighted  and  provided  with  student's  tablet  chairs 
and  a  good  sized  blackboard.  There  must  be  a  demonstration  room  and 
demonstration  equipment  as  outlined  in  the  pamphlet  "Elementary 
Nursing  Procedures."  It  shall  provid(^  a  diet  kitchen  and  the  neces- 
sary equipment  for  teaching  purposes. 

It  shall  provide  the  necessary  lal)oratory  e([uipment  for  tlie  teaciiing 
of  chemistry,  bacteriology'  and  analysis  of  urine.     . 

II.  Nurses  home. 

Proper  living  conditions  must  be  provided  for  the  students.  Tliese 
must  include  a  building  erected  for  the  purpose,  or,  where  this  is  not 
possible,  one  suitable  and  adequate.  Dormitories  in  upper  story  or 
])asement  of  hospital  will  not  be  considered. 

There  must  be  individual  sleeping  rooms,  or  where  rooms  are  suffi- 
ciently large,  two  may  occupy  the  same  room;  sleeping  porches  are 
strongly  recommended  in  addition  to  the  regular  sleeping  rooms; 
sufficient  furniture  and  one  closet   for  each  student. 

One  bath  and  one  toilet  for  every  ten  students. 

A  reception  room,  a  library,  and,  when  possible,  a  good  sized  recrea- 
tion room. 

The  nurses'  home  shoidd  be  attractively  but  not  expensivel.y  furnished. 
Tlie  service  should  be  sufficient  to  maintain  it  in  an  orderly  mannci' 
and  provision  should  be  made  for  tlx^  social  life  of  the  school. 
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III.  Dining-room. 

This  room  should  he  clean,  well  lighted  aud  suitably  fiii-uished.  The 
service  should  he  prompt  and  efficient  during  the  meals.  There  should 
be  at  least  one  waiter,  or  waitress,  to  every  twenty  students.  The  diet 
should  be  adapted  to  students  engaged  in  arduous  and  exacting  studies. 

IV.  Faculty. 

A  sufficient  force  of  instructors  must  be  maintained  who  are  com- 
petent to  conduct  the  instruction  herein  specified  and  shall  consist  of : 

1.  Superintendent  of  the  training  school  who  is  a  registered  nurse 
and  who  must  possess  qualifications  requisite  for  the  administration  of 
the  school.  She  must  have  ability  for  teaching,  capability  for  guiding 
the  students  in  moral  discipline  and  be  able  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  educational  and  moral  efficiency  in  the  school. 

2.  A  graduate  night  superintendent  who  is  capable  of  assuming- 
responsibility  and  of  teaching  the  students  under  her  supervision. 

3.  A  full-time  nurse  instructor  in  a  school  of  over  twenty-five  students. 

4.  A  graduate  surgical  nurse  who  has  charge  of  the  operating  room. 

5.  A  staff  of  medical  and  other  lecturers. 

6.  A  dietitian  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  graduate  nurse. 

V.  Records. 

There  must  be  a  good  system  of  keeping  records,  showing  in  detail 
qualifications  for  admission,  physical  condition  and  character,  instruc- 
tion, atendance  at  lectures,  classes,  demonstrations,  practice  and 
efficienc}'^  in  class  and  bedside  work.  This  complete  record  of  each 
student  must  be  kept  from  time  of  admission  to  graduation.  Imme- 
diately on  the  completion  of  the  course,  a  copy  of  this  record  must  be 
made  on  the  form  provided  and  forwarded  to  the  State  Board  of  Health 
at  Sacramento. 

VI.  Affiliations. 

Hospitals  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  of  capacity  and  daily 
average  number  of  patients  or  the  requirements  of  experience  in  any 
one  major  subject  ;•  namely,  medical  nursing,  surgical  nursing,  obstetri- 
cal nursing  and  the  nursing  of  sick  children,  will  affiliate  with  an 
accredited  hospital  giving  the  required  experience. 

Admission  of  Students  to  Schools  of  Nursing. 

Applicants  to  schools  of  nursing  will  be  admitted  on  the  following 
basis : 

1.  On  presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  fitness  for  the  study 

of  nursing  as  follows  : 

(a)  Character.  Testimonials  of  good  moral  character  from  a 
responsible  person  indicating  that  the  applicant  has  obtained 
sufficient  moral  poise  to  conduct  herself  fittingly  and  properl}'- 
during  the  term  of  training. 

(&)  Certificate  of  sound  physical  condition  and  mental  aMlity  from 
a  physician  in  good  standing. 

(c)  Evidence  of  satisfactory  scholarship.  Applicants  may  be 
admitted  on  a  basis  of  instruction  in  English  during  the  first 
two  years  of  high  school.  It  is,  however,  recommended  that  the 
subject  be  taken  for  three,  or  preferably  four,  years. 
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2.  Applicants  presenting-  a  certificate  from  an  approved  secondary 
school  showing  they  have  completed  with  credit  the  subjects  required 
in  the  theoretical  preparatory  course  shall  be  admitted  to  full 
standing  in  the  school  of  nursing  with  six  months  credit. 

3.  Applicants  presenting  a  certificate  from  an  approved  secondary 
school  but  who  are  deficient  in  any  of  the  required  subjects  may  be 
admitted  to  provisional  standing  until  such  deficiencies  are  removed. 
On  presentation  of  credits  for  tliis  work  they  will  be  admitted  to  full 
standing  in  the  school  of  nursing. 

4.  Applicants  who  do  not  present  a  certificate  from  an  approved 
secondary  school  but  who  present  satisfactory  credits  in  the  required 
subjects  may  be  admitted  to  full  standing  in  the  school  of  nursing 
without  credit. 

5.  Applicants  who  do  not  present  a  certificate  from  an  approved 
secondary  school  and  who  have  had  no  instruction  in  the  required 
subjects  but  who  show  exceptional  intellectual  and  physical  ability 
will  take  an  examination  before  commencing  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  following  subjects : 

(a)    English,  including  composition,  spelling,  punctuation. 

(&)   Arithmetic,  including  fractions  and  decimals. 

(c)   History,  American  history  and  a  choice  of  either  civics,  science 

or  language,  which  have  been  pursued  for  one  year. 
If  the  examination  is  satisfactory  applicants  will  be  admitted  to 
provisional  standing  for  one  year  on  the  following  conditions:  that 
students  shall  be  entered  in  the  high  school  in  the  locality  of  the 
scliool  of  luirsing  for  the  full  year's  course  in  the  required  subjects. 
On  evidence  of  the  satisfactory  completion  of  these  courses  such 
students  will  be  admitted  to  full  standing. 

6.  Graduates  of  colleges  or  universities  recognized  by  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  with 
one  year  credit.  Candidates  for  this  advanced  standing  must  fulfill 
the  requirements  for  the  theoretical  preparatory  during  the  course 
or  show  by  examination  that  such  requirements  have  been  fulfilled 

7.  Applicants  who  present  credentials  from  accredited  schools  of  nursing 
signed  by  the  proper  officials  and  giving  full  information  con- 
cerning the  courses  pursued,  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  in 
each  subject  and  their  grading  on  each  subject,  also  evidence  showing 
the  nature  and  amount  of  practical  experience  in  the  services  of  the 
hospital  and  their  efficiency  record  in  each  service,  also  evidence  that 
they  have  complied  with  the  general  ruling  as  to  character  and 
physical  condition  will  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  as  will  be 
equitable  in  accordance  Avith  the  evidence  submitted. 

Credentials. 

Credentials  and  examination  grades  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
Bureau  of  Registration  of  Nurses,  Sacramento,  before  an  applicant  is 
formally  admitted  as  a  student  to  any  accredited  school  of  nursing. 
A  card  of  admission  will  then  be  forwarded  to  the  applicant  which 
will  indicate  advanced,  full,  or  provisional  standing.  When  those 
admitted  to  provisional  standing  have  complied  with  requirements 
for  full  standing,  a  card  indicating  this  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
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applicant  and  a  copy  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  bureau.  This  will 
indicate  her  eligibility  for  examination  for  certificate  as  registered 
nurse  on  the  completion  of  the  course,  provided  she  has  met  in  ful] 
the  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Combined    Courses   in   Universities   and   Colleges. 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of 
Science  and  Graduate  Nurse  have  been  established  with  the  approval 
of  the  board  in  the  universities  of  Stanford  and  California  and  in  Mills 
College.  The  arrangements  of  these  courses  meets  the  requirements 
for  graduation  from  an  accredited  school  of  nursing  and  gives  the 
student  the  advantage  of  taking  the  scientific  theoretical  subjects  in 
the  universities  or  college  during  three  academic  years  which  satisfies 
the  reciuirements  of  one  year  in  the  hospital.  Two  additional  years 
above  the  three  academic  years  are  required  for  the  professional  course. 
A  number  of  students  are  now  taking  these  courses  at  University  of 
California  and  at  Stanford.  The  work  at  ^Mills  College  will  not  begin 
until  October,  1918. 

Publications. 

The  following  publications  have  been  issued  during  the  biennial 
period : 

1.  Register  of  Nurses  for  1915,   1916,   1917 January  1,  1918 

2.  Survey  of  Schools  of  Nursing Marcli  1,  1918 

3.  Requirements    and    Curriculum July,  1916 

4.  Requirements  for  Accredited  Schools  of  Nursing May,  1918 

Development. 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  activities  of  the  bureau  during 
the  biennial  period,  especially  since  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war.  The  -bureau  continues  to  be  the  clearing  house  for  all 
matters  having  any  relation  to  nursing.  We  have  been  able  to  co-operate 
with  the  government  in  the  endeavor  to  increase  the  production  of 
nurses  and  also  to  hasten  certification  of  graduate  nurses  for  the  Red 
Cross  nursing  service.  The  great  need  for  a  larger  production  of  nurses 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  army,  navy  and  Eed  Cross  has  had  a  .stimu- 
lating effect  on  schools  of  nursing,  on  universities  and  high  schools,  as 
also  on  young  women  in  arousing  a  desire  to  enter  upon  this  form  of 
service. 

The  work  in  the  office  has  increased  necessitating  the  employment 
of  additional  clerical  force.  The  work  outside  the  office  in  the  field  of 
inspection  and  in  co-operation  of  universities  and  high  schools  has 
demanded  much  of  the  Director's  time  and  necessitated  absence  from 
the  office  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  time. 

In  order  to  give  closer  attention  to  the  work  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state  and  to  obviate  loss  of  time  and  expense  in  travel,  it  has  been 
considered  necessary  to  appoint  an  assistant  inspector  with  headquarters 
in  the  State  Board  of  Health  offices  in  Los  Angeles.  The  Civil  Service 
held  an  examination,  open  to  applicants  in  the  United  States,  in 
February,  1918.  and  from  the  list  submitted  ^liss  Kate  Sherrill  Douglass, 
R.N.,  was  appointed  on  June  6,  1918. 
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]\Ii.ss  Elizabeth  Pack,  R.N.,  Assistant  to  the  Director  in  Sacramento, 
resigned  IMay  1,  1918.  to  enter  the  navy  nnr.sing  service.  This  position 
has  been  temporarily  filled  pending  an  examination  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

The  result  of  the  work  during  the  biennial  period  has  been  extremely 
satisfactory,  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  those 
concerned  in  the  education  and  training  of  nurses.  Step  by  step,  we 
have  worked  out  a  system  in  California  which,  if  not  yet  complete, 
is  showing  results  in  the  increased  interest  of  our  communities  in  their 
hospitals  and  training  schools  for  nurses.  Since  the  beginning  of  war 
activities  in  this  country,  hospitals  and  schools  have  been  very  much 
handicapped  by  the  increased  cost  of  supplies  and  food  and  from  the 
withdrawal  of  a  large  number  of  executives  in  the  schools ;  but  despite 
these  handicaps,  the  hospitals  are  showing  magnificent  spirit  in  endeav- 
oring to  meet  the  demands  placed  upon  them  and  to  fulfill  their  duty  to 
the  public.  A  marked  change  in  hospital  administration,  also  in  train- 
ing school  work,  will  prol)ably  be  seen  in  the  next  few  years,  should 
the  war  continue.  The  functions  of  the  bureau  will  necessarily  have 
to  be  increased,  and  it  may  be  anticipated  that  provision  will  be  made 
for  the  training  of  another  class  of  workers  in  the  interest  of  the  sick 
which  may  necessitate  a  special  preparation  not  as  extensive  as  the 
preparation  for  the  registered  nui^se. 

The  demand  for  public  health  nurses  is  increasing  continually. 
Througli  the  influence  of  the  bureau  special  summer  session  courses 
have  been  instituted  for  public  health  nurses  at  the  University  of 
California.  Schools  of  nursing  have  been  urged  to  send  their  senior 
students  to  these  courses  and  also  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  public 
health  experience  during  the  course  of  training  as  an  elective  in  the 
third  year.  This  latter  idea  is  being  taken  up  rather  slowly,  but  it  is 
hoped,  as  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  the  student  will  be  realized, 
that  this  special  instruction  will  find  favor  with  many  of  our  schools. 
The  war  has  already  opened  up  many  opportunities  and  shown  us  our 
possibilities  for  the  greater  development  of  our  work.  This  will 
undoubtedly  increase  during  the  coming  years  and  we  may  look  for 
added  stinnilus  in  carrying  on  the  functions  of  this  particular  Bureau. 
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REPORT   OF  THE   BUREAU   OF   SANITARY  ENGINEERING. 

C.    C.    Gillespie,   C.E.,    Director. 

VALUE  OF  THE  BUREAU  TO  THE  STATE. 

As  at  the  end  of  the  last  biennial  period,  the  staff  and  appropriation 
of  this  bureau  continue  entirely  inadequate  to  cope  with  problems 
referred  by  the  Bureau  of  Administration,  health  officials  and  the  public, 
and  to  undertake  much  needed  investigation  along  numerous  lines  of 
sanitary  work  necessary  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  state. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  pertinent  to  point  out  the  actual  money  value  to 
the  state  of  the  work  of  the  bureau.  It  is  not  difficult  to  evaluate  these 
benefits.  The  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering  is  comprised  of  technical 
specialists  in  this  particular  branch.  It  is  made  up  of  men  who  make 
this  business  their  life  work.  They  are  trained  in  its  fundamentals  and 
their  experience  is  always  widening  by  daily  contact  with  sanitary 
engineering  developments  and  with  the  many  city  engineers  and  others 
considering  sanitary  engineering  projects  for  their  particular  localities. 
As  a  result,  the  engineers  and  analysts  of  the  bureau  are  obviously  in  a 
position  to  give  correct  advice  on  such  matters  which  might  be  difficult 
or  impossible  to  obtain  elsewhere,  and  to  forestall  many  ill-considered 
outlays  for  sanitary  projects.  In  most  cases  plans  are  thus  perfected 
Avhile  the  Avork  is  still  in  the  formulative  stage.  The  law  requires  that 
plans  for  sanitary  projects  shall  meet  with  approval  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  It  is  merely  carrying  out  the  law  to  provide  for  a,s  intelli- 
gent approval  as  possible.  Seldom  do  such  changes  increase  the  cost. 
More  often  they  result  in  an  actual  saving  to  the  community.  In  one 
city  alone  in  California  a  $200,000  saving  was  effected  through  the 
advice  and  insistence  of  the  bureau.  This  sum  is  more  than  three  times 
the  biennial  appropriation  of  the  bureau.  In  another  community  a 
$12,000-outlay,  which  never  would  have  given  the  success  expected,  was 
abandoned  on  the  advice  of  the  bureau  and  a  $6.000-outlay  of  a  different 
and  more  suited  type  built.  Such  savings  are  immediate.  They  more 
than  justify  the  creation  of  the  bureau  and  its  more  substantial  enlarge- 
ment. 

In  all  sanitary  projects  undertaken,  the  bureau  insists  on  farsighted 
planning  to  anticipate  and  meet,  as  far  as  possible,  the  demands  and 
developments  of  the  distant  future,  but  at  the  same  time  it  endorses  a 
program  of  construction  as  the  needs  develop.  Thus  a  community  may 
feel  that  there  is  a  reasonable  certainty  that  the  portions  of  the  plant 
built  today  will  fit  into  the  works  of  the  future  and  need  not  be 
abandoned  as  a  result  of  later  development.  One  of  the  most  serious 
mistakes  to  be  noted  in  sanitary  engineering  in  California,  as  inherited 
from  the  past,  is  the  gross  oversight  of  such  principles.  Designers  have 
failed  to  analyze  the  conditions,  present  and  future,  and  naturally  they 
have  failed  to  lay  out  proper  works.  One  finds  "septic  tanks,"  repre- 
senting hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  in  wide  use  in  California,  and 
yet  at  the  time  they  were  built  experienced  sanitary  engineers  knew 
that  the  se'ptic  tank  by  itself  was  only  the  preliminary  stage  in  sewage 
treatment.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  is  scarcely  a  septic  tank  of  the 
hundreds  in  California  that  is  designed  or  located  to  fit  into  a  logical 
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enlargeiuent  of  the  plan.  Obviously,  such  tanks  will  continue  to  be 
gradually  abandoned  as  the  demands  for  higher  grade  effluent  become 
more  insistent. 

Besides  basic  errors  in  projects,  there  are  a  number  of  common  faults 
which  the  bureau  does  nmch  to  prevent  in  the  works  now  built.  In 
sewer  systems  we  often  find  inadequate  grades  or  poor  use  made  of 
natural  grades;  lack  of  provision  for  ventilating  and  flushing  sewers, 
resulting  in  stoppage  and  perpetual  cesspool  odors  at  manholes ;  no  atten- 
tion paid  to  making  water-tight  joints,  resulting  in  overtaxed  treatment 
plants  when  the  sewers  are  laid  in  wet  ground,  or  in  an  accumulation  of 
roots  in  a  sewer  running  close  to  trees ;  inadequate  manhole  openings, 
making  maintenance  difficult  and  costly ;  poor  use  of  sj^phons ;  no  atten- 
tion paid  to  sewer  gradients  at  junctions ;  poor  selection  of  sewer  pumps 
as  to  size  and  type ;  use  of  screens  which  are  not  easily  cleaned ;  no 
provision  for  disposal  of  screenings;  too  little  attention  paid  to  possi- 
))i]ities  of  water  pollution,  to  ease  of  sanitary  disposal  of  the  sewage  and 
proper  usage  of  effluent  on  sewer  farms,  to  special  local  conditions  or  to 
future  growth. 

Sewage  treatment  plants  plans  are  often  at  fault  in  respect  to  selec- 
tion of  the  type  of  plant  best  suited  to  local  needs;  capacity  of  works, 
present  and  future ;  size  and  number  of  units ;  future  requirements  of 
effluent  and  disposal  and  means  of  meeting  such  demands;  effect  of 
industrial  waste  on  the  treatment ;  dilution  and  dispersion  if  in  tidal 
arms:  metering  flow  of  sewage;  careless  use  of  by-pass  arrangements; 
]a<'k  of  operation  possibilities  and  lack  of  provision  for  handling  and 
disposing  of  sludge  and  screenings. 

There  is  another  phase  of  sanitation  in  which  the  ])ureau  helps  con- 
serve the  resources  of  the  state.  I  refer  to  the  sewage  disposal  problem 
of  summer  resorts,  hospitals  and  the  like  in  unsewered  districts  and  to 
the  many  large  waste-producing  industries  of  great  value  to  the  state. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  tendency  is  to  underrate  the  waste  disposal  problem 
and  even  to  give  it  no  thought  in  selecting  a  location  until  the  conse- 
quences of  a  poor  sewage  disposal  make  themselves  felt ;  then  either  the 
public  is  compelled  to  suffer  a  permanent  nuisance  or  the  establishment 
must  establish  a  sewage  disposal  usually  rendered  exceedingly  expensive 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  many  obstacles  and  few"  natural  advan- 
tages. Almost  without  exception,  establishments  such  as  these  are  a 
part  of  the  resources  of  the  state.  In  solving  the  waste  disposal  problem 
the  bureau  serves  the  public  by  abating  a  nuisance  and  contributes  to 
the  resources  of  the  state  by  helping  the  enterprise  in  one  of  its 
problems. 

The  chief  work  of  the  l^ureau,  however,  deals  with  the  prevention  of 
spread,  contrasted  with  the  cure,  of  water-borne  diseases,  including 
typhoid,  dysentery,  diarrhea,  cholera,  etc.,  by  applying  principles  of 
sanitary  engineering  to  the  purification  of  water  and  the  sanitary  dis- 
posal of  sewage.  In  addition,  it  has  to  do  with  the  general  improve- 
ment of  quality  of  water  supplies,  and  the  disposal  of  sewage  in  the  least 
offensive  manner,  the  control  of  stream  pollution  bj-^  sewages  and  offensive 
trade  wastes,  the  sanitation  of  swimming  pools,  and  plumbers'  licensure. 
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Those  typhoid  measures  directly  applied  by  the  bureau  include  the 
following : 

(a)  Detection  of  polluted  supplies  by  laboratory  analyses  and  field 
surveys  of  water  sources  and  watersheds. 

(h)  Requiring  the  installation  of  proper  water  and  sewage  treat- 
ment works  and  seeing  that  they  are  conscientiously 
operated. 

(c)  Preventing  the  pollution  of  streams  used  for  drinking  purposes 

in  the  raw  state. 

(d)  Encouraging  the  installation  of  sewers  and  sanitary  disposal 

to  replace  cesspools  and  privies. 
(c)   Preventing   the   use   of  sewage   to   water  vegetables   used   as 

human  food. 
(/')   Prevent  the  taking  of  shelltish  from  sewage-polluted  fiats. 
(g)   Placarding  polluted  streams  in  vacation  regions  and  requiring 

sanitary  equipment  and  accommodations  in  summer  resorts. 

Other  means  of  typhoid  control,  notably  vaccination,  detection  of 
carriers,  control  of  milk  supplies,  etc.,  are  in  the  hands  of  other  bureaus 
and  departments. 

The  net  result  of  all  the  efforts  at  typhoid  control  has  been  to  reduce 
the  typhoid  death  rate  per  hundred  thousand  in  California  from  13.6 
in  191-4,  the  year  before  the  bureau  Avas  created,  to  9.7  in  1915,  7.1  in 
1916,  7.1  in  1917  and  indications  are  that  a  rate  of  6.8  will  be  accom- 
plished in  1918.  The  yearly  reduction  in  typhoid  deaths  averaged  8.8 
per  cent  for  period  1910  to  1911,  inclusive.  The  bureau  was  established 
in  1915.  The  average  annual  reduction  since  that  date  has  been  15 
per  cent,  or,  the  typhoid  drop  has  been  speeded  up  200  per  cent  in 
these  recent  years.  Had  the  former  rate  of  reduction  continued,  there 
would  have  been  280  additional  deaths  from  typhoid  in  the  past  four 
years,  for  the  most  part  youths,  on  the  threshold  of  a  useful  career,  for 
such  is  the  selectiveness  of  this  disease.  A  loss  to  the  state  in  vital 
capital  of  $1,400,000  has  been  avoided. 

California  is  now  near  the  lowest  of  the  states  in  the  typhoid  death 
rate  and  yet  there  is  still  a  vital  loss  to  the  commonwealth  by  this  dis- 
ease, costing  the  state  over  $1,050,000  per  year,  which  can  be  reduced 
only  by  measures  for  improved  water  supplies,  sewerage  and  sewage 
disposal,  cleaner  streams,  cleaner  milk,  vaccination,  detection  of  carriers 
and  the  general  correction  of  filth  conditions. 

A  quotation  from  the  Ohio  Public  Health  Journal  of  May,  1918, 
indicates  the  estimate  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health  of  the  work  in 
California : 

'^California's  Becorcl  in  Lowering  Typhoid  Rate. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  find  better  statistical  proof  of  the 
proposition  that  typhoid  fever  is  preventable  than  that  which  is 
provided  by  a  comparison  of  typhoid  death  rates  for  the  past  decade 
in  Ohio  and  California.  Starting  from  approximately  the  same 
level,  both  these  states  have  decreased  their  typhoid  mortality. 
California's  decrease  has  been  so  much  more  rapid  than  Ohio's, 
however,  that  the  Pacific  coast  commonwealth's  rate  is  now  only 
half  that  of  this  state." 
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About  9.000  samples  of  drinking-  \V()ter  have  been  analyzed  for  theii' 
safety  and  fitness  for  domestic  consumption  by  the  bureau,  on  which 
63,000  determinations  liave  been  made.  Upwards  of  -15  cities  and  towns 
have  installed  water  disinfection  on  the  recommendations  of  the  bureau, 
until  now  1,200,000  people,  over  half  the  urban  population  of  the  state, 
is  supplied  with  water  from  sources  equipped  with  disinfection  works. 
Xo  small  cut  in  typhoid  is  due  to  this  one  line  of  endeavor.  It  is 
significant  that,  except  for  a  small  epidemic  at  Pierced  Falls,  there  has 
not  been  a  water-borne  outbreak  of  typhoid  in  California  in  the  past 
three  years. 

However,  chlorination  and  sanitary  eciuipment  works  generally,  with- 
out exception,  are  not  fool-proof.  All  must  have  constant  and  con- 
scientious attention  and  one  of  the  big  tasks  of  this  bureau  henceforth 
must  be  the  periodic  .supervision  of  plants  at  frequent  intervals. 
Inability  to  do  this  explains  the  outlireak  at  Merced  Falls  cited  above. 

The  bureau  is  also  an  important  factor  in  the  general  sanitary  uplift 
into  which  the  state  and  nation  are  entering.  Almost  solely  through  its 
persuasion,  sewers  have  been  installed  in  Folsom,  Corcoran,  and  are 
about  to  be  installed  in  Manteca,  new  sewage  disposal  plants  have  been 
put  in  or  are  under  construction  at  Reedley,  Folsom,  Folsom  Prison. 
Beverly  Hills.  Ukiali,  Santa  Barbara,  Kiugsburg,  Paso  Robles,  Stock- 
ton, and  hundreds  of  homes  and  institutions.  Vital  improvements  in 
operation  have  been  effected  in  the  sewage  treatment  and  disposal  of 
m>arly  every  plant  which  the  l)ureau  inspects.  These  accomplishments 
do  not  take  into  account  installments  or  improvements  made  on  the 
initiative  of  the  community  itself. 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  work,  under  the  law  there  are  upwards  of 
700  water  supplies  and  sewer  systems  which  the  bureau  is  obliged  to 
examine  at  least  once  for  the  purpose  of  licensing.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  only  about  150  have  ])een  inspected  to  date. 

To  the  bureau  is  also  delegated  the  licensing  and  regulation  of  swim- 
ming pools,  now  numbering  nearly  300  and  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
three  or  four  a  month.  Progress  on  this  ha.s  lieen  limited  to  mere  regis- 
tration through  lack  of  field  men. 

Plumber's  licensure  in  the  hands  of  the  bureau  has  been  quite  a  task. 
There  are  over  4,000  plumbers,  for  whose  registration  and  examination 
the  bureau  is  responsible. 

These  notes  show  only  the  accomplishments  of  the  bureau  from  a 
purely  health  conservation  standpoint.  Demands  are  constantly 
received  for  assistance  in  relief  from  some  purely  nuisance  condition 
and  the  bureau  endeavors  to  assist  in  relief,  believing  that  by  so  doing 
it  aids  the  sanitary  movement,  as  the  public  generally  still  looks  on 
noxious  odors  as  sources  of  disea.se  and  their  eradication  is  still  one  of 
the  tasks  of  health  officials. 

The  above  notes  are  not  only  justification  for  the  formation  of  the 
bureau,  but  for  its  greatly  increased  financial  support. 

FUTURE  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  BUREAU. 

With  better  support  the  bureau  can  profitably  enlarge  on  every  line 
of  past  activity  and  particularly  the  following : 

].  Stream  pollution  surveys  to  locate  and  measure  the  importance  to 
the  connuonwealth  of  each  source  of  pollution  and  to  accomplish  the 
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elimination  of  dangerous  pollution.  Until  the  State  Board  of  Health 
has  concluded  such  surveys  on  each  stream  watershed,  it  can  not  intelli- 
gently fix  a  standard  of  cleanliness  for  a  given  stream  nor  pass  on  appli- 
cations for  sewage  disposal  into  it.  Accurate  data  ancl  information 
are  the  need  of  the  day. 

2.  The  improved  operation  of  sanitary  works.  In  California  there 
are  no  really  high-grade  operators  of  water  and  sewage  treatment  plants. 
And  yet  faithful  and  intelligent  operation  of  such  plants  is  the  only 
protection  the  public  has.  Without  it  the  plants  are  a  disgraceful 
ornament,  wasteful  in  time  and  money,  failing  to  secure  their  functions 
or  protect  the  public  health,  and  so  become  a  local  argument  against 
further  outlay.  There  is  but  one  means  of  attacking  this  situation. 
The  bureau  must  stimulate  local  interest  by  carefully  inspecting  the 
plant  and  conferring  with  the  operator  at  frequent  intervals.  Record 
sheets  must  be  devised  and  records  kept,  copies  of  Avhich  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  bureau  for  careful  scrutiny  and  check  as  to  the  evident 
care  in  operation.  Such  reports  are  being  received  weekly  from  four 
waterworks  in  the  state  where  the  raw  waters  are  most  dangerous. 

Our  experiences  in  ehlorination  are  of  interest,  this  being  the  pre- 
vailing water  treatment  in  California  today  and  the  only  safeguard 
against  disease  where  it  is  used.  Nine  or  ten  chlorinators  have  been 
under  observation,  some  of  which  were  under  private  ownership  and 
others  operated  by  the  communities.  The  results  of  the  inspection 
showed  that  in  about  50  per  cent  of  the  inspections  the  machines  were 
out  of  conunission  or  in  such  shape  that  they  could  be  operated  only 
intermittently.  There  seemed  to  be  the  following  explanations  for 
these  decidedly  unsatisfactory  findings  : 

(a)  The  machines  are  easily  corroded  by  moist  chlorine  gas  or  strong 
chlorine  solutions  and  so  far  metals  or  alloys  which  will  resist  the 
corrosion  have. not  been  discovered.  Certain  grades  of  chlorine 
gas  received  on  this  coast  are  not  pure  and  are  exceedingly 
corrosive.  ]\Iuch  trouble  has  been  encountered  with  certain 
cylinder  valves  due  to  their  lack  of  sensitiveness  and  the  sudden- 
ness of  shock  with  which  cylinder  pressures  reach  the  machine, 
often  bursting  some  part. 
(&)  Parts  of  the  machine  quickly  become  eaten  out  all  together,  or 
plugged,  and  the  regulating  valves  and  pressure  regulators, 
which  must  be  depended  upon  for  keeping  up  the  desired  feed  of 
gas,  become  sluggish  and  finally  inoperative,  with  the  result  that 
the  dose  of  chemical,  especially  at  night,  is  considerably  beloAV 
that  necessary  for  disinfection. 

(c)  The  operators  to  whom  the  task  of  operating  these  machines  is  . 

delegated  are  not  ordinarily  men  of  much  mechanical  bent  and 
without  some  higher  supervision  these  conditions  are  not  cor- 
rected and  they  are  often  unreported. 

(d)  When  reported,   and  new  parts  are  needed  to  replace  defective 

ones,  it  has  been  found  that  the  ehlorinator  manufacturers  and 
their  local  agencies  are,  for  some  reason,  exceedingly  slow  in 
making  the  replacements. 
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(r)  Xoiii'  (>l*  the  al)i)\»'  sihuHioDs  Ikivc  cvor  Ix'cu  rcpoi'lcd  to  tlic  hiircjui 
oi-  coiiK^  to  its  jiftcntioii  ('X('e])t  1hroii<ili  ils  own  investigation.  A 
case  in  point  is  Pierced  Falls.  Probably  no  other  clilorinator  in 
the  state  has  obtained  so  little  attention  by  the  managemeut  or 
the  operators  and  ({nite  so  much  insistence  ])y  the  State  Board  of 
Health  that  it  be  operated  properly,  on  account  of  the  serious 
pollution  in  the  water  it  is  dependent  upon  to  correct.  As  a 
result,  during  the  mouth  of  ^Nlay,  1918.  one  of  the  worst  water- 
borne  epidemics  in  the  state,  expressed  as  a  rate,  broke  out  in  the 
town.  A  case  rate  of  at  least  4,500  per  100,000  population  oc- 
curred and  80  per  cent  of  the  town  suffered  from  some  more  or 
less  severe  intestinal  ailment.  All  this  demoralization  could  have 
been  avoided,  l)eyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  had  the  manage- 
ment and  the  operators  appreciated  their  responsibilities  or  even 
worked  in  co-operation  with  the  State  Hoard  of  II(^alth. 

A  very  definite  procedure  has  been  worked  out  l)y  the  bureau  to  nuike 

the  operation  of  chlorinators  more  effective  but  the  plan  is  not  full}' 

operative  because  it  recjuires  a  great  deal  more  periodic  inspection  and 

co-operation  Jietween  the  local  attendant  and  the  burc^au  than  we  have 

b(^(^n  able  to  make.     The  plan  includes: 

(i)    Impi'ovements  in  the  installation  of  the  ai)paratns  whei-eby  the  flow 

of    water    can    be    measured    at    any    moment,    the    cylinder    of 

chlorine  weighed,  and  the  housing  so  constructed  and  insulated 

that  the  fluctuation  of  temperature  on  the  inside  is  reduced  to  a 

mininuim.     In    very    few    installations    are    these    features   now 

incorporated. 

1  h )   The  keeping  of  a  weekly  record  of  operation  which  shall  show  for 

each  visit  to  the  machine  the  flow  of  water  at  the  time ;  the  How 

of  chlorine  at  the  time  and  the  How  at  which  the  machine  was 

set  to  feed;  the  calculated  dosage  as  found  and  as  set;  the  air 

temperature  inside  the  house  and  the  readings  of  the  various 

pressure  gauges;  weight  of  cylinder  once  a  day,  or  as  often  as 

the  chlorine  consumed  totals  an  amount  which  can  be  weighed; 

■  the  calculated  actual  dosage  ])ased  on  the  chlorine  consumed  and 

the  amount  of  water  treated  over  the  same  interval.     A  copy  of 

this  report  to  be  sent  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  on  ^Monday 

morning  of  each  week  with  a  letter  describing  any  difHculties  or 

defects  interfering  with  the  operation  of  the  machine. 

(c)   The  installation  of  an  emergency  chlorinator  outfit  consisting  of  a 

barrel  in  which  bleaching  powder  may  be  put  in  solution  and  a 

feeding  device  for  regulating  its  flow  into  the  supply,  to  be  used 

at  times  when  the  chlorinator  is  out  of  conunission.     Fntil  sonu^ 

such   program   is   made   operative   it   is   clear   that   no   material 

improvement  has  been  accomplished  in  the  treatment  of  water 

supplies  through  chlorination. 

in  the  improved  operation  of  sewage  treatment  i)Iants  the  bureau  has 
been  unable  to  devote  any  time  or  attention  during  the  past  year,  other 
than  inspection  of  a  few  of  the  plants  at  intervals  of  several  months, 
but  it  is  highly  important  that  the  same  regular  attention  be  given  to 
.'^ewage  treatment  plants  as  to  waterworks. 
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(3)  Inspection  on  construction.  AYjtli  its  present  facilities  the 
bureau  has  practically  no  connection  with  plans  once  approved  until 
faulty  results  from  the  completed  structure  call  attention  thereto.  In 
the  period  of  construction  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  some  unforseeu 
circumstances  will  arise  which  make  it  convenient  to  alter  the  plan  of 
works,  often  in  vital  details.  It  often  happens  that  the  change,  made 
by  those  ignorant  of  the  sanitary  workings  of  the  structure,  defeats  its 
whole  purpose.  Keliance  must  now  be  placed  on  the  honesty  of  those 
in  charge  to  get  approval  of  the  bureau  before  making  the  desired 
changes.  Too  often  this  trust  is  misplaced.  The  remedy  will  lie  in 
occasional  inspection  by  the  bureau  while  the  work  is  in  progress.  The 
bureau  has  not  been  able  to  do  any  work  whatever  on  inspection  of  con- 
struction of  sanitary  works  during  the  past  year.  Unfortunately,  this 
has  resulted  in  the  need  for  radical  changes,  especially  in  ehlorination 
plant  installations. 

(4)  Encouraging  the  installation  of  sewer  systems  with  good  sewage 
disposal,  cleaner  and  safer  water  supplies  and  the  more  extensive  use  of 
filtration  according  to  modern  practice.  All  filter  plants  in  California 
represent  an  antiquated  type.  There  is  a  noticeable  demand  for  cleaner 
water.  Sacramento,  the  Sierra  foothill  cities  and  the  lower*  San  Joaciuin 
towns — Antioch,  Pittsburg  and  Martinez — also  Vallejo  and  Benicia  will 
no  doubt  decide  on  filtration  shortly  after  the  war. 

(5)  Proper  disposal  of  cannery,  winery,  packing  house,  oil  and  indus- 
trial wastes  generally.  The  handling  and  treatment  of  industrial  wastes 
is  more  complicated  and  has  less  precedent  than  the  handling  of 
municipal  sewage.  No  two  problems  are  alike  and  the  owners  of  the 
enterprise  themselves  are  in  most  cases  totally  unfamiliar  and  untrained 
in  the  treatment  of  their  waste  products.  There  results  certain  nuisance 
which  handicaps  the  operation  of  the  plant  and  deters  other  industries 
from  venturing  in  a  like  field.  To  aid  the  industries  in  the  treatment 
of  their  wastes  appears  to  be  a  proper  function  of  the  bureau  and  with 
the  great  growth  of  the  industries  expected  to  follow  the  war  it  must 
be  prepared  to  take  up  this  problem  more  energetically. 

(6)  Conducting  long-time  studies  along  lines  of  research  and  experi- 
mentation as  an  aid  to  the  communities  of  the  state  in  determining  and 
demonstrating  scientific  facts  entering  into  general  sanitary  engineering- 
problems.  In  the  laboratory  there  is  no  end  of  possibilities  along  lines 
of  original  research.  The  test  for  presence  of  sewage  in  water  depends 
on  the  certain  identification  of  certain  specific  sewage  organisms.  In 
the  present  state  of  this  determination  there  is  always  an  element  of 
uncertainty  in  the  conclusions  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  Nature  there 
are  harmless  organisms  which  also  respond  to  the  culture  media  now 
used  for  the  sewage  organism,  B.  coli,  and  because  the  technicjue  and 
interpretation  are  far  from  standard,  laboratories  in  many  parts  of  the 
coiuitry  are  working  on  this  problem  in  an  endeavor  to  reach  reliable 
conclusions  on  this  most  important  test.  The  laboratory  of  the  bureau 
has  done  enough  work  on  the  problem  to  convince  itself  that  its  study 
requires  a  sj^stematic  plan  of  Avork  and  the  ability"  of  some  one  to  con- 
centrate on  it  for  a  long  period. 

In  California  a  careful  study  of  the  growth  of  algge  in  water  supplies 
is  very  much  needed.  Nearly  two  million  people  in  California  depend 
on  waters  subject  to  more  or  less  storage  and  hence  to  the  development 
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of  serious  jilfi'a'  ^i-owilis.  X'ouc  of  tlu'  localities  make  any  aiteini)t  to 
Itaiidle  tliis  algiV  problem  seieiitilically.  Il  is  vei-y  evident  thai  the 
"liit  or  miss"  work  now  doiie  on  the  i)rol)lem  is  not  yielding  the  best 
results,  neither  from  the  standpoint  of  costs  nor  the  elimination  of  the 
trouble.  As  the  problems  are  all  very  similar  in  each  conummity,  it 
seems  plain  that  duplication  of  study  of  the  organisms  by  each  locality 
is  unwise  and  that  the  same  results  can  be  more  cheaply  and  perhaps 
better  olitained  if  the  bureau  were  to  carry  on  the  necessary  investigative 
work. 

Another  profitable  line  of  experimentation  is  on  sewer  farms.  Tn 
1916  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  began  the  study  of  a 
few  typical  sewer  farms  in  C'alifornia  with  a  view  to  deciding  the  best 
means  of  preparing  the  land,  applying  the  sewage  and  croppage.  How- 
ever, progress  was  stopped  due  to  the  declaration  of  war.  The  planning 
of  the  investigation,  however,  will  serve  to  indicate  the  importance 
attached  to  it. 

In  filtration  of  watei'  supplies  California  has  not  made  as  rai)id 
strides  in  adopting  modern  filtration  as  has  the  P]ast.  The  attitude  of 
the  public  in  California  is  that  it  "wants  to  be  shown."'  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  once  the  possil)ilities  of  modern  filtration  can  be  demon- 
strated, Califoi'nia  cities  will  adoi)t  it  widely.  In  1916  the  city  of 
Sacramento,  which  was  then  considering  filti-ation  of  the  Sacramento 
River  water,  could  no  dou])t  have  been  convinced  of  the  superiorit\-  of 
filtered  Sacramento  River  water  were  an  expeiimental  plant  built. 
Unfortunately,  the  proposition  did  not  go  through  but  if  it  had  it  would 
have  been  highly  desirable,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  movement,  for 
the  bureau  to  have  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  plant. 

The  cases  cited  above  are  merely  a  few  specific  instances  where  time 
and  money  can  be  spent  by  the  state  in  advancing  state  sanitation  more 
economically  than  can  each  conununity  singly.  Other  instances  are 
constantly  making  their  appearance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
future  the  activities  of  the  ])ureau  can  extend  along  this  line. 

(7)  Garbage  disposal  is  a  problem  of  a  magnitude  only  slightly  less 
than  sewage  disposal.  It  is  a  specialized  field  for  sanitary  engineers, 
yet  one  which  every  town  trustee  feels  competent  to  solve.  The  result 
is  a  wasteful  policy  or  none  at  all.  As  a  result  of  food  conservation 
measures,  utilization  of  garbage  on  a  profitable  ])asis  has  properly  come 
to  the  forefront.  The  highly  complicated  process  of  garbage  reduction, 
recovering  products  of  value,  is  being  considered  by  the  larger  cities  of 
the  state,  as  is  also  the  feeding  of  garbage  to  hogs.  Both  of  these  means 
of  disposal  will,  it  is  safe  to  say,  remain  as  permanent  institutions. 
Systematic  study  should  be  applied  in  putting  them  on  the  best  possible 
working  basis.  At  the  present  time  each  community,  starting  in  entire 
ignorance,  attemi)ts  to  work  out  the  problem  for  itself.  There  is  an 
excellent  opp-orfunify  for  the  bureau  to  take  hold  of  this  problem  and 
apply  information  ac(|uired  in  the  various  connnunities  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  a  particular  community. 

(8)  Swimming  pool  sanitation.  The  public  nafaforium,  municipally 
or  privately  owned,  is  becoming  extremely  popular,  especially  in  the 
interior  and  warm-belt  towns  throughout  California.  Medium-sized 
towns  like  Madera,  Tulare,  Visalia,  Selma  and  scores  of  others  find 
that   these   pools   are   not   only   popular   but   profitable.     In   addition, 
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.schools,  the  Y.  ^I.  C.  A.  and  similar  public  institutions  are  providing 
these  pools  as  part  of  their  attractions.  The  groAving  popularity  of 
swinnning  pools  in  California  is  shown  in  the  following  table  containing 
all  pools  whose  dates  of  installation  are  known  to  lis : 


No.  of  pools 
built 


No.  of  pools 
built 


1880-1890  5  !;i911  S 

1890-1900  11  j  1912  9 

1900-1905  1  I  1913  11 

1905  6  I  1914  '  10 

1SC6  4  i  1915  '  21 

1907  0  I  19ie  ;  gl 

1908  5  I  1917  '  23 

1909  10  !  191S  - !     <3± 

1910  10                                  i 


In  most  pools  the  water  is  purchased  from  the  public  supply  at  a  high 
total  cost  per  tilling.  The  result  is  that  the  water  is  not  changed  with 
the  frequency  necesary  to  keep  it  clean.  Where  the  water  is  heated, 
the  item  of  fuel  expense  Avorks  toward  the  same  end.  Need  of  regula- 
tion is  urgent. 

The  last  legislature  enacted  a  swimmmg  pool  law.  as  proposed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  The  main  provisions  of  the  law  are  the  require- 
ment of  the  holding  of  a  permit  from  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
every  public  natatorium  and  the  delegation  of  the  power  of  regTilatiou 
to  the  State  Board  of  Health.  In  pursuance  of  the  act,  the  bureau 
prepared  application  blanks  which  contain  a  list  of  tift^y-seven  questions, 
the  answers  on  which  are  intended  to  be  sufficient  for  a  decision  on  the 
granting  of  a  temporary  permit,  pending  inspection  at  a  subsec[uent 
date.  The  application  blank  was  sent  to  all  the  swimming  pools  in  the 
state,  numbering  about  two  hundred  and  sixty.  Granting  of  final  per- 
mits is  now  held  in  abeyance  pending  the  adoption  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  general  application.  Little  accurate  or  comprehensive  data  is 
extant  on  swimming  pool  sanitation,  particularly  as  regards  the  treat- 
ment of  the  water  supply.  Accordingly,  the  bureau  has  had  to  under- 
take studies  of  its  oaatl  on  the  various  types  of  pools  in  order  to  be  able 
to  adopt  regulations  which  shall  be  thorouglily  sound  and  necessary.  So 
far  two  types  of  pools  only  have  been  investigated;  one,  the  pool  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Berkeley;  the  other,  the  pool  of  the  Idora  Park  Company, 
Oakland.  The  former  is  a  well-constructed,  tile-lined  pool  for  which 
the  water  is  obtained  from  a  tunnel  on  the  premises,  heated,  refiltered 
and  recirculated  for  three  days  to  two  weeks,  when  the  tank  is  com- 
pletely emptied.  Applications  of  bleaching  powder  solution  are  made 
to  the  pool  in  a  crude  way  each  night.  Several  hundred  analyses  were 
made  on  this  pool  over  a  three-months'  period,  testing  out  various  modes 
of  operation.  Th-e  following  conclusions  are  quite  definitely  established : 
(a)  Refiltration  of  the  swimming  pool  water  at  the  rate  of  three  gallons 
per  square  foot  of  filter  per  minute,  such  that  the  entire  contents 
of  the  pool  are  recirculated  during  each  swimming  day,  will 
maintain  the  clearness  of  the  pool  water  without  the  use  of 
filter  alum. 
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(/>)    Till'  lilt  CI-  hiis  little  I'flVt'J  on  llic  hjicttM'ijil  content. 

((■)  The  bacterial  content  of  tlio  pool  inci'cascs  rapidly  with  use  so  tliat 
within  ono  or  two  days  at  the  outside  th(^  pool  water  contains  as 
many  as  thirty  to  one  hundred  thousand  bacteria  per  cul)ic  centi- 
meter; this  without  treatment. 

((])  The  use  of  chloride  of  lime  in  the  manner  described  appeared  to  be 
quite  haphazard  but  it  is  apparent  that  if  carefully  distributed 
and  applied  at  a  time  when  the  contents  of  the  pool  are  still  in 
motion,  a  dose  of  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  bleaching  powder  per 
million  gallons  of  water  is  effective  in  Imilding  up  a  solution  in 
the  pool  which  is  not  objectionabh^  to  bathers  and  yet  will  keep 
down  the  bacterial  content  of  the  pool  at  or  below  a  drinking 
water  standard  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours. 

The  investigation  of  the  pool  at  Idora  Park  is  mucii  more  extensive 
and  has  not  yet  been  completed.  This  is  one  of  the  larger  outdoor 
fresh-water  pools  of  the  coast,  the  water  for  which  is  obtained  from 
wells  on  the  premises,  lefiltered  at  the  rate  of  two  gallons  per  square 
foot  of  filter  per  minute  and  recirculated  once  in  three  days,  assuming 
eiglit  hours'  filter  operation  each  day.  In  addition,  the  effluent  from 
the  tiltei'  is  chlorinated.  The  analyses  indicates  quite  clearly  that 
chlorination,  using  a  dose  of  7.5  pounds  per  million  gallons  on  week, 
days  and  9.6  pomuls  per  million  gallons  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  bacterial  count  below  one  hundred  except  on 
days  of  very  heavy  patronage.  For  such  conditions  we  have  not  yet 
established  the  necessary  dose.  Development  of  alga3  growths  in  the 
pool  is  an  important  problem  in  this  instance  and  the  further  study  of 
this  pool  vilj  be  aimed  principall}'  at  feasibility  of  controlling  the 
growth.  The  plan  of  study  is  first  to  note  the  influence  of  filtration  on 
the  alga3  content  and  toward  the  end  of  the  season,  when  the  pool  will 
be  emptied,  to  try  copper  sulphate.  The  growth  of  algre  in  the  pool 
increases  greatly  the  difficulties  of  filter  operation,  as  the  sand  surface 
clogs  in  a  short  tiuK^  and  runs  shorten  to  three  or  four  hours. 

Some  work  has  been  done  in  the  laboratory  on  the  identification  of 
the  bacterial  flora  of  swimming  pools,  especially  the  coccus  group,  with 
a  view  to  determining  whether  the  members  of  the  group  are  present  in 
sufficient  amount  to  nuike  this  group  a  better  index  of  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  pool  water  than  is  the  total  count  or  the  B.  coll  content. 
This  investigation  has  not  been  completed.  The  indications  are  that 
members  of  the  coccus  group  are  not  present  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
l)e  a  sensitive  index  of  the  objectionable  contamination,  but  possibly, 
some  other  species  will  be  found  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  good 
index. 

On  account  of  the  extreinely  rapid  rise  in  the  popularity  of  swinnning 
pools  and  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  new  pools  with  attendant 
inquiry  directed  to  this  bureau,  it  became  necessary  to  prepare  a  set 
of  statements  indicating  the  scope  of  future  regulations.  This  material 
has  never  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form  but  has  been  multigraphed  and 
sent  to  a  considerable  number  of  pool  managers. 

(9)  Summer  resort  sanitation.  Regulation  of  both  sewage  disposal 
and  water  supply  is  urged  in  these  pleasure  places.     Calamity  and  fear 
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of  vacationing  in  the  mountains  will  surely  result  if  sanitation  in  these 
places  is  not  put  on  a  high  plane.  Aside  from  the  preparation  of  h 
Imlletin  on  sewage  disposal  at  summer  resorts  and  the  inspection  of 
about  twenty  resorts,  the  bureau  has  made  little  progress  on  this  line  of 
w^ork. 

(10)  Oyster  bed  regulation.  In  a  good  many  sections,  especially 
about  San  Francisco  Bay.  a  considerable  oyster  industry  is  springing  up. 
Native  oysters  and  Eastern  oysters  transplanted  for  fattening  are  grown 
here.  In  some  cases  the  beds  have  been  shown  to  be  polluted  and  froni 
the  habits  of  the  oyster  the  bivalve  is  polluted  to  far  greater  extent  than 
the  water  in  which  it  lives.  The  problem  includes  long-time  pollution 
studies  to  learn  what  beds  are  suitable  for  the  industry,  what  beds  are 
not,  the  source  of  the  pollution  and  an  analysis  of  cost,  and  the  like,  to 
determine  whether  the  industry  is  worth  the  cost  of  protecting  the  beds 
from  pollution.  On  account  of  the  absence  of  legislation  covering  this 
subject,  the  State  Board  of  Health  devised  and  the  1917  legislature 
enacted  Chapter  48  which,  in  brief,  places  the  definition  of  polluted 
area  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  empowers  it  to 
prevent  the  taking  of  shellfish  from  duly  placarded  areas. 

(11)  Examination  of  ice  and  ice  supplies.  It  is  a  Avell-known  fact 
that  ice  manufacture  does  not  destroy  all  living  organisms.  Freezing 
does  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  the  pollution  but  the  percentage  is  not 
high  enough  to  yield  a  safe  ice  if  made  from  badly-polluted  v\-aters. 
Hence,  the  sources  of  water  for  ice  manufacture  should  be  examined 
and  certified.  Likewise,  the  handling  of  ice  is  subject  to  material 
regulation,  though  this  is  probably  a  problem  for  local  health  concern. 
The  bureau  has  not  been  able  to  undertake  this  work. 

(12)  Examination  and  certification  of  bottled  waters  as  unaffected 
by  sewage  contamination.  It  is  a  serious  enough  reproach  that  bottled 
waters  are  necessary  and  they  should  be  known  to  be  not  unhealthful 
in  their  sources  as  well  as  that  they  shall  possess ,  the  therapeutic 
values  claimed.  In  spite  of  repeated  requests  for  analyses  on  bottled 
waters,  the  l)urean  has  been  unable  to  pursue  this  work. 

NEW  WORK  DEVELOPING. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  matter,  the  following  have  developed 
as  exceedingly  important  since  the  last  biennial  report : 
■  (1)  Co-operation  with  military  authorities.  The  matter  of  sewerage, 
sewage  disposal,  water  supplies  and  purification,  of  the  army  and  navy 
camps  and  communities  round  about,  has  given  the  military  officials  in 
charge  a  great  deal  of  concern  and  requests  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering  on  these  particular  problems  have  been 
freely  made  during  the  past  year.  A  large  percentage  of  our  principal 
work  in  these  last  twelve  montlis  has  been  in  co-operation  with  the 
military  authorities.  Report  was  rendered  on  the  sewage  disposal  of 
Camp  Kearny  and  the  water  supply,  as  furnished  by  the  citj-  of  San 
Diego,  was  under  investigation  until  the  bureau  felt  assured  that  the 
method  of  treatment  was  adequate  and  dependable.  In  Camp  Fremont 
the  bureau  actually  made  the  surveys  for  the  sewer  system  and 
co-operated  with  the  Civilians'  Engineers  Commission  in  the  design  of 
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the  system.  At  Mather  Field  near  Sacramento  the  liureau  has  advised 
the  commandant  in  charge  of  construction  on  the  .sewage  disposal  and 
water  supply.  The  same  is  true  of  ^lai'di  Field  near  Riverside.  At 
Mare  Island  the  principal  difficulty  has  been  with  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  water  supply.  This  has  been  a  particularly  troublesome 
problem  to  the  ]Mare  Island  otficials  and  the  city  of  Vallejo  in  which  it 
is  located.  The  bureau  has  spent  a  larg-e  amount  of  time  on  the  prob- 
lem. While  the  question  of  quantity  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  it  is  felt  that  the  safety  of  the  supply  has  been  much  improved. 
Practically  all  of  the  military  establishments  in  California  are  making 
use  of  the  laboratory  facilities  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  frequent 
control  analyses  of  the  water  supply. 

(2)  Sanitation  of  water  supplies  and  sewage  disposal  of  war  industry 
plants,  shijiyards.  etc.  With  a  view  of  maintaining  a  liigh  standard  of 
health  among-  the  employees  in  these  lines  of  work,  the  bureau  is  being 
called  upon  repeatedly  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  to  have 
corrected  some  menacing  condition  in  the  water  supply  or  sewage  dis- 
posal, especially  in  the  communities  where  the  workmen  live.  In  Cali- 
fornia important  shipyards  and  war  work  are  centered  in  Eureka,  San 
Francisco,  Benicia.  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  In  Benicia  and 
Eureka  the  conditions  surrounding  the  water  supply  are  particularly 
menacing  and  the  greatest  amount  of  vigilance  and  checking  up  are 
necessary. 

(3)  Registration  of  plumbers.  One  of  the  enactments  of  the  1917 
legislature  was  the  plumbers'  registration  act  which  provides,  briefly,  for 
the  appointment  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  a  plumbers'  examining 
board  in  each  county  of  the  state  and  the  registration  and  examination 
of  practically  all  plumbers  in  the  state  by  these  boards,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  administration  of  the  act  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  this  bureau.  The  work  has  proven  to  be 
extremely  time-consuming,  both  in  the  appointment  of  suitable  local 
examining  boards  and  the  registration  of  plumbers.  It  is  estimated 
that  fully  fifteen  ])er  cent  of  the  time  of  the  bureau  has  been  devoted 
to  the  enforcement  of  this  particular  act  to  date,  which  has  included 
the  appointment  of  the  boards  and  the  registration  of  plumbers.  The 
examination  is  yet  to  be  held.  There  are  approximately  3,100  plumbers 
to  be  examined.  The  act  provides  for  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $2.50, 
$1.00  of  which  is  paid  to  the  contingent  fund  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  presumably  for  the  administration  of  the  act,  though  by  all 
odds  and  bulk  of  the  administration  has  been  provided  by  the  bureau 
and  the  expense  of  the  work  has  had  to  be  nu4,  out  of  the  bureau's  own 
appropriation. 

There  have  already  developed  a  number  of  serious  weaknesses  in  this 
plumbers'  registration  act.  In  the  first  place,  it  limits  itself  to  the 
plumbers  who  install  work  in  cities  and  towns  having  a  public  sewer 
system,  provided  that  the  plumbers  working  therein  are  not  registered 
and  examined  for  their  fitness  to  install  plumbing  by  the  local  board  of 
health.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  plumbers  doing  work  outside  of  the 
incorporated  communities  should  be  regulated  considerably  more  than 
those  in  the  communities,  which  in  most  cases  are  now  subject  to 
more  or  less  local  regulation.     Furthermore,  the  act  provides  explicitly 
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only  for  the  examination  and  certification  of  plnmbers  and  does  not 
clearly  provide  for  the  preparation  of  a  state  plnnibing  code  and  the 
inspection  of  the  plnniber's  work  to  see  that  he  works  in  accordance 
therewith.  Again,  the  act  does  not  provide  for  the  reimbursement  of 
the  local  examining  boards  except  for  the  examination  of  the  plumber, 
of  which  only  one  is  required.  The  renewal  fee  of  $2.00  per  year  is 
to  be  paid  to  the  State  Board  of  Health,  without  provision  for  reim- 
bursing the  local  plumbing  boards.  Under  the  circinnstances  it  is 
anticipated  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  secure  members  for  the  plumbing 
boards  once  the  examination  is  completed,  as  the  duties  will  be  largely 
inspection,  and  without  provision  for  compensation,  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood that  members  will  wish  to  spend  their  personal  funds  and  time  on 
the  work. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  this  act  he  either  repealed  or  amended  in 
the  following  respects : 

(a)  Providing  for  the  registration,  examination  and  certification  of  all 
plumbers  w^ho  personally  install  plumbing  work  in  the  state  of 
California,  regardless  of  whether  the  work  is  within  or  without 
the  limits  of  an  incorporated  community  and  Avhether  there  is 
local  supeiwision  of  plumbing  matters. 
(h)  The  formulation  of  a  state  plumbing  code.  Several  other  states 
and  societies  are  working  on  this  subject  and  no  doubt  a  national 
code,  after  which  the  state  codes  may  pattern,  will  be  gotten  out. 

(c)  The  appointment  of  a  plumbing  inspector  as  an  independent  office., 

or  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  with  two  or 
three  assistants,  to  enforce  the  state  plumbing  code. 

(d)  The  providing  of  ample  funds  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  the 

act. 

RECENT  SANITARY  ENGINEERING  LEGISLATION  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

The  1917  legislature  has  enacted  or  amended  the  following  statutes: 
Chapter  754.  Amended  Domestic  Water  Supply  Act  so  that  the 
State  Board  of  Health  has  supervision  over  both  physical  and  hygienic 
aspects  of  cpiality  of  supply.  Can  now  recjuire  reports  of  operation  of 
plant,  appointment  of  operators  satisfactory  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  addition  or  modification  in  plant  or  new  plants,  approval  of 
plans ;  all  on  severe  penalties,  including  fine  or  injunction  for  failure  to 
comply.  Almost  all  new  projects  in  water  supply  are  now  submitted 
to  the  bureau  for  opinion.  The  communities  seldom  submit  plans  for 
changes  in  the  system.  Experience  shows,  however,  that  it  would  be 
desirable,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  community,  to  consult  with  the 
bureau  on  modifications  as  well  as  complete  installations.  A  start  has 
been  made  on  receiving  reports  of  operation  of  plants.  Rej^orts  received 
are  carefully  scrutinized  and  desirable  improvements  pointed  out  by  the 
bureau;  or  if  necessary,  a  representative  endeavors  to  make  a  visit  to 
the  community  in  question.  So  far  the  bureau  has  not  exercised  its 
prerogative  of  appointing  operators  who  shall  meet  with  its  approval. 
Chapter  600.  Amended  Sewage  Disposal  Act  to  give  State  Board  of 
Health  comprehensive  supervision  over  nuisance  and  hygienic  aspect  of 
di.sposal  of  sewage,  garbage  and  offensive  industrial  wastes  in  streams, 
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lakes,  salt  water  or  on  land.  Can  now  require  reports  of  operation  of 
treatment  plants,  appointment  of  operators  satisfactory  to  State  Board 
of  Health,  approval  of  plans,  additions  or  modifications  in  plant  or  new 
plants;  all  on  severe  penalties  for  failure  to  comply,  as  under  Water 
Act.  ^lost  communities  now  submit  plans  for  new^  work  for  approval 
by  the  bureau  but,  as  in  the  case  of  water  supplies,  seldom  are  plans 
for  modification  oi-  extension  submitted,  though  this  would  be  highly 
desirable.  The  bureau  exercises  its  report  prerogative  by  requiring 
reports  from  users  of  sewage  on  sewer  farms,  in  particular,  to  discover 
the  use  of  sewage  on  garden  truck  used  green  for  human  food.  There 
are  approximately  seventy  sewer  farms  in  California. 

Chapter  63.  Licensing  of  swimming  pools  under  recent  state  legis- 
lation. All  pools  have  been  required  to  apply  for  perndt  from  the 
State  Board  of  Health  to  operate  or  to  make  improvements  and  to  have 
plans  approved  by  State  Board  of  Health.  Application  requires  answer 
to  some  sixty  questions  l)earing  on  healthfulness  and  cleanliness  of  the 
pool.  Temporary  permits  are  granted,  pending  investigation.  These 
must  be  kept  on  display  at  the  pool.  Tt  is  intended  to  devise  swimming 
pool  regulations  as  soon  as  data  accumulated  is  conclusive.  About  210 
pools  have  applied  for  permit. 

Progress  on  this  act  is  limited  to  conducting  intensive  study  of  water 
.-supply  of  swimming  pools.  On  pool  under  investigation  study  includes 
study  of  effectiveness  of  filtration,  with  and  without  the  use  of  artificial 
coagulant,  effect  of  bathing  on  appearance  and  l)acterial  counts  in  pool, 
effect  of  various  modes  of  swinmiing  pool  disinfection,  r.  ry..  bleaching 
powder  applied  to  pool  nightly,  l)leaching  powder  solution  added  to 
circulating  .system,  use  of  chloramine  compounds  applied  to  pool  nightly. 
Contcni])late  study  of  coccus  group  of  liacteria  with  view  of  determining 
if  this  grcmp  is  a  better  index  of  the  danger  in  a  swinuning  pool  than 
total  count. 

Chapter  18.  Legislation  passed  regulating  taking  of  shellfish  from 
polluted  Mater.  State  Board  of  Health  determines  areas  from  which 
shellfish  may  not  be  taken.  No  investigations  along  this  line  have  yet 
been  made. 

Chapter  65.  Kequires  the  registration  of  all  plumbers  personally 
installing  work  in  incorporated  towns  in  California  having  a  sewer  sys- 
tem, and  their  examination  by  county  examining  boards  appointed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health  and  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  Plumbers 
passing  the  examination  receive  a  certificate  of  competency,  renewable 
each  year.  Progress  on  this  act  has  been  limited  to  the  appointment  of 
examining  boards  in  all  counties  affected  by  the  act  and  registration  of 
practically  all  plumbers  in  the  state,  numbering  about  3,400.  It  is 
intended  to  hold  an  examination  in  the  near  future  and  to  grant  certifi- 
cates of  competency  to  the  plumbers  passing. 

This  law  appears  to  be  weak  in  several  respects.  In  the  first  place  it 
applies  only  to  plumbers  working  in  incorporated  communities  having 
a  public  sewer  system  and  the  experience  of  pluml)ers  and  health  officers 
is  that  the  plumbing  work  most  in  need  of  regulation  is  that  outside 
of  such  incorporated  communities.  There  is  also  some  criticism  of  the 
act  since  it  does  not  provide  for  the  examination  of  plumbing  inspectors. 
As  soon  as  the  coming  examination  is  over  it  is  probable  that  another 
weakness  will  develop  due  to  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  enforcement  of 
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the  act  hy  a  few  of  the  local  boards.  These  men  receive  a  fee  based  on 
the  number  of  plumbers  examined  and  once  the  examination  is  over 
they  receive  no  further  remuneration  of  any  kind.  Obviously,  it  will 
be  difficult,  and  in  some  counties  impossible,  to  find  men  willing  to  serve 
on  the  board  under  these  conditions.  If  the  law  is  to  be  made  effective 
it  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  full-time  state  plumbing  inspector 
and  provision  made  for  financing  his  work.  He  should  be  enabled  to 
investigate  all  charges  of  incompetency^  and  to  hold  frequent  examina- 
tions in  each  county  of  the  state.  It  appears  that  there  is  ample  work 
for  one  chief  plumbing  inspector  and  two  or  three  deputies  with  proper 
clerical  force.  Total  fees  received  under  the  act  will  scarcely  amount 
to  more  than  $7,000  per  year ;  this  sum  is  entirely  inadequate  to  handle 
the  act  properly. 

STAFF  AND  APPROPRIATION,  1916-1918. 

Due  to  a  slight  increase  in  the  biennial  appropriation  from  $30,000 
to  $-45,000,  it  was  possible  to  make  some  enlargement  of  the  staff  and 
particularly  to  establish  a  branch  office  and  laboratory  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  staff'  on  organization  in  1915  started  off  Avith  C.  G.  Gillespie, 
director;  Ralph  Hilscher,  assistant  engineer;  Frank  Bachmann,  chem- 
ist and  bacteriologist ;  Joseph  Doman,  sanitary  engineering  assistant ; 
Miss  A.  M.  Tridel,  clerk,  and  Cornelius  -Herb,  laboratory  helper.  Since 
that  time  the  following  changes  have  been  made  in  the  staff : 

]\Ir.  Ealph  Hilscher  was  transferred  to  take  charge  of  the  branch 
office  in  Los  Angeles ;  his  place  was  filled  by  Mr.  Clyde  F.  Smith,  assist- 
ant engineer,  who  has  had  long  experience  in  sanitary  engineering  work 
with  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health,  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Health  and  the  Chicago  Sanitary  District.  Mr.  Doman  left  the 
bureau  in  September,  1917,  to  join  the  Army.  His  place  has  been  filled 
by  Mr.  Ray  F.  Goudey.  engineering  assistant ;  Mr.  Goudey  is  a  graduate 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  1917.  Mr.  Harry  N. 
Jenks,  graduate  in  civil  engineering,  University  of  California,  in  1916, 
was  employed  for  a  few  months  as  engineering  assistant,  which  posi- 
tion he  left  for  Avork  in  the  Far  East.  Numerous  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  laboratory  and  stenographic  forces. 

SUMMARY    OF   WORK   PERFORMED. 

Sewage  Disposal. 

Permits  granted S-y 

Reports  to  communities 42 

Inspections    — 267 

Reinspections    53 

I'lans  revie\A'ed 56 

Tests  of  sewage  treatment  plants 3 

Stream  pollution  surveys 4 

Water  Supplies. 

Permits  granted -- 42 

Reports  to  communities .52 

Inspections    215 

Reinspections - 36 

Plans    reviewed    5 
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Swimming  Pools. 

Temporary  permits  .urauted -00 

Inspections y 

Ileinspectious    - 

rians  reviewed 0 

Special  Investigations. 

Sanilai'y   surveys S 

(iarlnme    iuspeetion.    Oakland 1 

(iarbage  inspection,   Seal  Creek  piggery 1 

Mosquito  nuisance,  Long  Beach 1 

Typhoid  epidemic.  San  Pablo  Dam 1 

Typhoid  epidemic.  Merced  Falls 1 

Distribution  of  the  above  work  ]\v  comniuuities  is  as  ±'ollo^vs: 


Alturas 

Anaheim 

Antioch 

Arcadia 

Arroyo    Grande 

Atascadero 

Anbnru 

Bakerstield 

Banning 

Rartlett  Springs 

l?ay  Point 

Benicia 

Beverlv    Hills 

Biggs 

Bohemian   drove 

P.oulder    Creek 

I'rawley 

P.rookdale 

Byron  Hot   Springs 

Cabazon 

Calexico 

Calipatria 

Calistoga 

Cahva 

Camp   P>aldy 

(jamp  Fremont 

Camp  Kearny 

( "aniptonville 

Capitola 

Chico 

Chino 

Chula  Vista 

Cloverdale 

('lovis 

Coalinga 

Cold  Springs  Tavern 

( 'olfax 

Coltou 

Colusa 

Comptou 

Contra  Costa  County 

Shore   Towns 
Corcoran 
Corona 
Crockett 
Decoto 
Dillon    Beach 


Dinuba 
Dixon 

Downieville 

East  Bay  Cities 

Bl   Centre 

Eldridge 

Elk 

Elk   Grove 

El  Monte 

El    Portal 

Elsinorc 

Eugelmine 

Escalon 

Escondidu 

Eureka 

Exeter 

Fairfax 

Fallen    Leaf    Lodge 

Firebaugh 

Folsom 

Fort   Bragg 

Fo'rtuna 

Fowler 

Fresno 

Friant 

FuUerton 

Gait 

Glen   Alpine   S])rings 

Glendale 

Grimes 

'  "'(iveland 

Guasti 

Gustine 

nammond 

Hammonlon 

Ilanford 

Hay  wa  rd 

Hay  ward   Heath 

Ilealdsbnrg 

Hemet 

Highlands 

Hobart   Mills 

Hollister 

Holtville 

Huntington   T>akp 

Imperial 

Irvington 


Isleton 

Jackson 

Jamestown 

Japanese  Camp 

Keene 

Kennett 

Kingsburg 

Lakeport 

Lincoln 

Linda    Vista 

Lindsay 

Livermore 

Lonrpoc 

Long  l>each 

lyos    Alamitos 

Los   Angeles 

Los  Banos 

Los   Gates 

Madera 

Manor 

Mauteca 

March   Field 

Marysvillo 

Mayfield 

Mendocino 

Menlo  Pai-k 

Merced 

Merced   Falls 

Miramar  Beach 

Modesto 

Mountain  View 

Napa 

National   City 

Newman 

Newport  Beach 

Niland 

Oakdale 

Oakland 

Oceanside 

Ontario 

Orange 

Oroville 

Pacific  Grove 

Palmdale 

Palo  Alto 

Parlier 

Pasadena 
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Paso   Eobles 

Petaluma 

Pinole 

Pittsburg 

Placerville 

Pleasantou 

Plymouth 

Port  Costa 

Porterville 

Quincy 

Redding 

Kedlands 

Kedondo 

Redwood  Citj' 

Reedley 

Represa 

Rio  Vista 

Riverside 

Rockwell 

Rodeo 

Roseville 

Ross 

Sacramento 

Salinas 

Samoa 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

Sau   Dimas 


San  Fernando 

San  Francisco 

San  Gabriel 

Sanger 

San  Jose 

San  Luis   Obispo 

Sau  Pablo 

San  Pedro 

Sau  Rafael 

Santa  Ana 

Santa   Barbara 

Santa   Clara 

Santa   Cruz 

Santa  Maria 

Santa  Monica 

Santa   Paula 

Santa  Rosa 

Saratoga 

Sawtelle 

Scotia 

Seal  Beach 

Selma 

Sierra   City 

Sisson 

Sonoma 

Sonora 

Soquel 

South  Palo  Alto 


South  San  Francisco 

Stanford  University 

St.  Helena 

Stockton 

Suisuu 

Sunnyvale 

Sunol 

Talmage 

Tracy 

Truckee 

Tulare 

Turlock 

Ukiah 

Yacavillc 

Vallejo 

Ventura 

Visalia 

Walnut  Creek 

Watsonville 

Wawona 

Weed 

Whittier 

Willits 

Winters 

Yosemite 

Yountville 

Tuba  City 

Yuma,  Ariz. 


In  the  laboratories  the  bureau  has  analyzed  Avater  and  sewage  for 
sanitary  purposes  and  made  reports  thereon,  as  follows : 

Water. 

Bacteriological  examinations 7,315 

Partial   chemical  examinations 7,021 

Mineral   analyses 34 

Sanitary  chemical  examinations 14G 

Microscopic  examinations 117 

Special  bacteriological  examinations 15 

Bacteriological  examination  of  ice — 2 

Sev4rage. 

Bacteriological  examinations 243 

Chemical  examinations 17 

Trade  Wastes. 

Chemical  examinations 17 

Special. 

Mechanical  examinations  of  filter  sand 9 

Examination  of  filter  alum 1 

Examinations  of  sludge 2 

Bacteriological  examinations  of  swimming  pools 3 

Special    examinations -- 3 

Total    14,945 
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Forty-three  communities  uom'  have  their  supplies  examined  regularly 
by  the  laboratories,  listed  as  follows : 


Antioch 

Azusa 

Calexico 

Calipati'ia 

Calistoga 

Dixon  • 

El  Centro 

Escondido 

Eureka 

Folsom 

Folsom  Prison 


Fresno 

Glendale 

Grass  Valley 

Hemet 

Hercules 

Kennett 

Livermore 

Lompoc 

Los  Angeles 

Ivos  Banos 

Menlo  Park 


Merced 

Merced  Falls 

National  City 

Niland 

Ontario 

Oroville 

Petaluma 

Pittsburg- 

Redding 

Richmond 

Roseville 


San  Dimas 
San  Jose 
Santa  Cruz 
Santa  Paula 
Santa  Rosa 
Sonora 
Ukiah 
Ventura 
Weaverville 
Westwood 


About  12,000  letters  have  been  written  in  the  past  twe  years  and 
papers  were  prepared  as  follows:  "Chlorine  Treatment  of  Water," 
''Safe  Water  on  Outing  Trips,"  "Some  Control  Measures  for  Warm 
Weather  Typhoid  Fever  in  California,"  "Remarks  on  Sanitary  Swim- 
ming Pools"  and  "Some  Observations  on  Tests  for  B.  Coli." 

Two  new  pamphlets  have  been  issued,  entitled:  "Contamination  of 
Well  Water  Supplies"  and  "Rules  and  Regulations  Governing  the 
Preparation  and  Submission  of  Plans  and  Reports  on  Sewerage  Sys- 
tems and  Sewage  Disposal  Works,  AVater  Supply  and  Water  Purification 
Works."  A  second  revised  edition  has  been  issued  on  two  former 
bulletins,  as  follows:  "Sanitation  in  the  Mountains"  and  "Sewage 
Disposal  for  Isolated  Residences." 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  FOODS  AND  DRUGS. 

E.   J.   Lea.,  M.S.,  Director. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs,  herewith  submitted, 
is  the  sixth  biennial  report  of  this  bureau  and  covers  the  period  from 
July  1.  1916.  to  June  30.  1918. 

The  work  of  this  department  includes  the  inspection  and  examination 
of  foods  and  drugs,  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Califor- 
nia Pure  Foods  and  Drugs  Acts :  the  inspection  of  cold  storage  plants 
and  the  products  contained  therein :  the  sanitary  inspection  of  food 
producing  establishments  and  the  inspection  and  examination  of  food 
and  other  supplies  furnished  to  state  institutions.  During  the  last 
year,  however,  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs  has  co-operated  quite 
extensively  with  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  in  their  work  concerning  war  regiilations  on  foods. 

During  the  biennial  period,  3.700  official  samples  of  foods  and  drugs 
were  collected  and  analyzed.  Of  this  number.  2,210  samples  were  adul- 
terated or  mislabeled  within  the  meaning  of  the  California  pure  foods 
or  drugs  acts. 

Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eleven  cases  were  reported  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health  for  action :  of  this  number,  1,327  cases  were 
referred  to  district  attorneys  for  prosecution.  The  eases  which  were 
not  referred  for  prosecution  were  either  corrected,  before  the  hearing 
held  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  or  they  consisted  of  minor  matters 
which  were  readily  corrected  without  court  action.  Of  the  1,327  cases 
referred  for  prosecution,  730  were  found  guilty.  The  remaining  597 
eases  are  accounted  for  as  follows :  In  many  instances  several  cases 
were  referred  against  the  same  dealer,  but  when  they  came  to  court, 
action  was  taken  on  only  one  case  and  the  others  were  dismissed.  ]\Iore 
than  200  cases  have  not  as  yet  been  tried.  Comparatively  few  of  the 
defendants  in  these  cases  have  been  acquitted. 

The  fines  for  the  Inennial  period  amounted  to  $9,363. 

The  cold  storage  work  involves  the  inspection  of  44  cold  storage 
plants  in  this  state,  in  order  to  determine  their  fitness  for  the  storage  of 
food  materials,  and  also  the  inspection  of  the  foods  which  are  stored 
therein.  Practically  all  of  the  storage  plants  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  preserving  foods.  At  frequent 
intervals  various  foods  are  found  in  cold  storage  plants  which  are  not 
suitable  for  human  consumption,  but  the  total  amount  of  such  unfit 
-food  is  relatively  small  when  compared  to  the  amount  handled  by  cold 
storage  plants: 

A  large  amount  of  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  sanitary  inspection 
of  stores,  shops  and  food  producing  establishments.  Many' of  the  sum- 
mer dairy  camps  in  the  mountains  have  also  been  inspected.  These 
dairies  usually  provide  the  least  possible  amount  of  ecpiipment  and 
many  of  their  methods  are  extremely  crude.  For  instance,  several 
dairies  were  found  which  made  a  practice  of  milking  in  small  filthy 
corrals,  using  open  pails,  and  instead  of  earrjang  the  milk  one  hundred 
feet  or  more  to  the  separator,  it  was  piped  through  a  three-quarter 
inch  gas  pipe.  The  examination  of  some  of  this  pipe  showed  a  coating 
of  rotten  milk  about  one-eighth  inch  in  thickness  for  the  entire  length 
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of  the  pipe.  The  pipes  were  never  thoroughly  cleaned  and  rarely  ever 
cleaned  at  all.  Many  of  such  dairymen  had  complained  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  shipping'  milk  down  to  the  larger  cities  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. After  their  errors  were  pointed  out.  and  corrected,  they  had  no 
further  trouble,  ^lany  improvements  have  also  been  made  in  the 
regular  dairies  in  the  valleys  of  the  state,  as  a  result  of  instructions 
and  recommendations  of  the  inspectors  of  this  department. 

The  system  of  examination  of  .supplies  for  state  institutions,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  State  Board  of  Control,  has  co,ntinued  to  give  good  results 
in  keeping  up  the  quality  of  food  and  other  supplies  delivered  to  the 
institutions.  Deliveries  of  material  which  did  not  conform  to  specifica- 
tions have  fre(iuently  been  rejected  after  examination  and  analysis  by 
this  bureau.  The  mere  fact  that  a  system  of  inspection  and  exami- 
nation is  in  effect  undoubtedly  prevents  to  a  considerable  extent, 
unscrupulous  dealers  from  attempting  to  supply  inferior  goods. 

The  amendment  to  the  Pure  Food  Act.  passed  by  the  legislature  at 
the  last  session,  giving  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drug's  authority  to 
seize  and  quarantine  decomposed  and  unfit  food,  wherever  found  has 
lieen  of  wonderful  a.ssistance  in  preveirting  the  sale  of  much  bad 
material.  Before  this  amendment  was  i)assed.  it  frequently  required  a 
number  of  weeks  to  obtain  judgment  against  bad  goods  in  order  to 
destroy  them,  and  in  the  meantime  the  material  was  usually  sold  or 
disposed  of,  so  that  no  action  could  be  taken  on  the  goods  themselves. 

The  bureau  has  co-operated  with  several  commercial  associations, 
women's  clubs  and  educational  institutions  in  giving  lectures  on  the 
jmrticular  features  of  the  food  and  drug  laws  which  were  of  especial 
interest  to  them. 

The  California  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  the  California  Retail 
Grocers  Association  and  the  California  Master  Bakers  Association 
deserve  special  mention.  These  organizations  stand  for  pure,  whole- 
some food  products  and  they  are  a  great  source  of  assistance  in  enforc- 
ing the  California  pure  food  laws. 

A  number  of  newspapers  in  the  state  assist  the  work  of  this  bureau 
in  publishing  articles  concerning  violations  of  the  food  and  drug  laws. 
Such  publicity  is  of  great  educational  value.  It  aids  honest  dealers 
and  some  careless  ones,  by  calling  their  attention  to  certain  violations 
they  may  be  committing  themselves.  The  wilful  violators  are  fre- 
quently checked  by  the  publicity  and  the  information  is  of  value  to  the 
general  public,  as  it  attracts  attention  to  many  articles  which  are 
either  adulterated  or  mislabeled.  therel)y  enabling  the  consumer  to  be 
more  discriminating. 

The  police  and  justice  courts  of  the  state  which  have  handled  the  food 
and  drug  cases  of  this  department,  have,  generally  speaking,  given 
excellent  assistance.  Occasionally  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  convic- 
tion, owing  to  political  influence,  but  .such  cases  are  comparatively  rare. 

Gradual  improvement  is  still  being  made  in  the  labeling  of  food 
and  drug  products.  The  quality  of  canned  goods  and  manufactured 
foods  appear  also  to  be  improving.  The  majority  of  wholesale  and 
retail  dealers  seem  anxious  to  have  their  stocks  entirely  free  from 
criticism  and  usually  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  defects  in  order 
to  obtain  desired  results.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  many  food  and 
drug  manufacturers  and  dealers  who  persist  in  their  endeavors  to  evade 
the  food  and  drug  laws. 
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Our  force  of  seven  inspectors  is  not  large  enoiigii  to  handle  the 
important  problems  of  this  department.  There  are  many  times  when 
we  could  use  a  force  four  or  five  times  as  large.  This  is  especially  true 
during  the  season  for  the  canning  of  tomato  products  and  the  drying 
of  fruits. 


OFFICIAL  SAMPLES— FOODS  AND   FOOD   PRODUCTS. 

For   the    Fiscal    Years    Ending    June  30,    1917,    and    June   30,    1918. 

1917.  Beverages.  191S. 

Legal___33.       niegal___21.       Total___54        |        L,egal___   6.       Illegai_-_22.       Total___82 

The  alDOve  beverages  consisted  of  cider,  ginger  ale,  fruit  juices,  orangeade,  iron 
beer  and  a  variety  of  soda  waters.  Tlie  principal  violations  included  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial flavors  and  colors  in  the  soda  waters ;  capsicum  in  the  ginger  ale,  without  the 
fact  being  declared  in  the  label ;  and  the  manufacture  of  imitation  cider,  fruit  juices 
and  orangeade. 

The  sale  of  imitation  orangeade  as  a  genuine  article  has  been  very  extensive 
during  the  past  two  years  ;  it  has  been  dispensed  from  large  inverted  bottles,  with 
cooler  underneath.  At  this  writing,  the  labels  have  been  corrected  to  read  "Imitation 
Orangeade." 

1917.  Bouillon  Cubes.  1918. 

None.  I        L,egal_-_   1.     Total 1 

1917.  Bread.  191S. 

Legal 10.      Ulegal 25.      Total 35        |        Legal— _   3.      Illegal___   6.      Total___   9 

1917.                                                     Bread    Improver.  1918. 

Legal,  none.     Illegal 1.     Total 1        |  None. 

Fourteen  samples  of  illegal  gluten  bread  were  deflcient  in  gluten;  the  remaining 
illegal  samples  consisted  of  malted  milk  bread,  butter  bread,  rice  bread  and  potato 
products,  all  of  which  contained  substitute  products. 

The  package  containing  the  Bread  Improver  bore  false  statements  regarding  its 
merits. 

1917.  Butter.  1918. 

LegaL—   5.       Illegal—   4.      Total___  9        |      '  Legal___   6.      Illegal___   1.      Total.—   7 
The  illegal  samples  were  rancid,  moldy  and  imflt  for  human  consumption. 

1917. 
None. 

This  sample  consisted  of  beef  fat. 

1917. 

Legal 1.     Illegal,  none.     Total 

The  illegal  sample  consisted  of  decomposed  commeal. 

1917.                                                               Cheese.  1918. 

Legal 1.     Illegal,    none.     Total 1        |       Legal 3.      Illegal 3.      Total 6 

One  illegal  sample  was  mislabeled ;  two  consisted  of  rancid  and  decomposed 
Jack  Cheese. 

1917.                                                Chocolate  and  Cocoa.                                                1915. 
Legal 5.       Illegal—-   S.       Total— 13        |        Legal 2.      Illegal 15.       Total 17 

The  illegal  samples  of  chocolate  were  deficient  in  fat ;  some  contained  excessive 
cocoa  shells ;  some  contained  sugar  without  indicating  this  fact  on  the  label ;  others 
consisted  of   cocoa,   taut  were  labeled   "chocolate." 

1917.                                                    Cocoa   Siihstitute.  1915. 

Legal 1.      Illegal,    none.      Total 1        |  None. 

1917.  Cocoanut.  '  1918. 

Legal 1.      Illegal,    none.      Total 1        |  None. 

1917.                                                               Coffee.                                                             1918. 
Legal___   5.      Illegal_-_27.       Total_-_32        |        Legal___   1.       Illegal 8.      Total 9 

The  principal  violation  found  in  coffee  consisted  in  substituting  chicory  in  part 
for  coffee  ;  a  few  samples  contained  roasted   cereal  and  dried  fruit  pulp. 


Butter  Fat. 

1918. 

1        Legal,    none. 

Illegal— 

1. 

Total- 

Cereals. 

1918. 

1        1       Legal,  none. 

Illegal___ 

1. 

Total-. 
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HUT.  Coffer    Mi.rfiirr.  lylS. 

J..gal_-.    ].      Illegal,    uonr.      Total—-    1        |        Lfsal  __-    I.      Ille.^'al,..  .    1.      Total-_^   2 
The  illegal  sample  contained  no  coffee. 

1917.  Condiments.  in  IS. 

Legal__-7S.  Illegal___69.  Total__147  |  Legal___44.  megal___S7.  Total__131 
The  illegal  samples  consisted  of  prepared  mustard,  mustard  pickles,  sour  pickles, 
lelishes,  chili  sauce,  miscellaneous  sauces,  and  tomato  catsup.  The  illegal  mustard 
f  samples  were  deficient  in  mustard  and  artificially  colored  with  turmeric,  whereby 
inferiority  was  concealed  ;  the  other  illegal  condiments  consisted  wholly  or  in  part  of 
decomposed  vegetahle  substance. 

1917.  Confectionery.  191S. 

Legal_-_27.      Illegal—-  6.      Total— _33        |        Legal  —  -   8.       Illegal___23.       Total-  — 31 

One  sample  labeled  and  sold  as  "licorice"  consisted  of  flour,  molasses  and  artificial 
color  with  less  than  1  per  cent  of  licorice  ;  three  samples  of  maple  sugar  were  adul- 
terated with  brown  sugar  and  imitation  maple  flavor ;  the  other  violations  consisted 
of  the  use  of  artificial  flavor  and  artificial  color  in  imitation  of  natural  products. 

1917.  Crackers.  1918. 

Legal---    1.      Illegal,    none.      Total—-   1        |  None. 

1917.  Cream.  191S. 

Legal---    1.      Illegal—-   2.      Total—-   3        \        Legal_-_20.       Illegal---   5.      Total— 25 

Three  samples  were  deficient  in  fat;  two  samples  contained  excessive  sediment, 
dirt.  etc..  and  two  samples  were  both  deficient  in  fat  and  contained  excessive  sediment. 

19  17.                                                      Cream    of    Tartar.  J91S. 

J.e.gal 2.      nilgai,    none.      Total 2         |  None. 

1917.  E(/gs.  1918. 

Legal--_12.      Illegal__10.5.      Total— 117        |        Legal—.   8.      Illegal— -44.      Total___52 
The   illegal   samples   of  eggs  were   stale,   putrid,    filthy  .and   decomposed. 

1917.  Egg  Albumin.  1918. 

None.  I        Legal,    none.      Illegal 1.      Total 1 

This  sample  was  decomposed  and  imflt  for  human  consumption. 

1917.  Egg    Whites.  1918. 

None.  I        Legal 1.       Illegal 3.       Total__-   4 

Tlie  illegal   samjiles  were  decomposed  and  filthy. 

191T.  Egg,  Dried.  1918. 

None.  I        Legal-__11.       Illegal---   ].       Total--_12 

Tlie   illegal  sample   was  <leconiposed  and  unlit   for  lunnan   consumption. 

1!'1T.  Egg    Substitutes.  1918. 

Legal,   none.      Illegal---   7.     Total___    7        |        Legal. __    8.      Illegal--.   23.      Total-  — 31 

These  egg  substitutes  included  fourteen  varieties  of  preparations  composed  largely 
of  starcli  ;  the  ma.lority  contained  a  .small  percentage  of  dried  skimmed  milk  and  arti- 
ficial color;  a  few  contained  a  very  small  percentage  of  dried  egg  or  dried  egg  yolk. 
None  of  these  materials  has  the  food  value  nor  the  cooking  value  of  eggs  ;  they  are 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  four  to  seven  times  the  actual  value  of  the  material. 
The  labels  on  the  packages  usually  contain  exaggerated  statements,  such  as  :  "The 
contents  of  this  package  (four  oz.)  is  equal  to  36  eggs."  The  directions  usually 
indicate  that  a  teaspoonful  or  part  of  ,a  teaspoonful  is  equivalent  to  an  egg  in  ordinary 
recipes. 

1917.  Extracts.  19  IS. 

Legal. .-30.      Illegal-  — 43.      Total--_73        |        Legal.  — 28.       Illegal— -24.       Total--. 52 

The  illegal  samples  consisted  of  ginger,  lemon,  orange,  peach,  peppermint,  rasp- 
berry, strawberry  and  vanilla  ;  tliese  samples  were  either  sub-standard  or  consisted 
of  imitation  products. 

1917.  Feed.  1918. 

Legal 1.      Illegal...    ].      Total...   2        |        Legal...    S.       Illegal,    none.      Total.—   S 

The  illegal  sample  consisted  of  lice  middlings  containing  excessi\-e  mineral  matter. 
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1917.  Fish  ami  Oysters^  Canned.  191S. 

Legal___34.       Illegal_-_30.       Total--_64        |        Legal___24.       IUesal_--49.       Total— 73 

The  fish  sapmles  included  canned  cod,  crato,  herring,  salmon,  oysters,  sardines, 
tuna  and  flsh  sausage.  The  illegal  samples  were  decomposed  and  unfit  for  human 
consumption. 

1917.  Flour.  1918. 

Legal—   7.      Illegal___   4.      Total___ll        |        Legal___   2.      Illegal___   2.      Total—^   4 
The  illegal  samples  consisted  of  sub-standard  gluten  and  graham  flours. 

1917.  Fruits.  1918. 

Legal___   4.      Illegal,—   9.       Total— 13        |        Legal___10.      Illegal___10.      Total___20 

The  fruit  samples  consisted  of  currants,  figs,  raspberries,  strawberries,  oranges, 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  prunes  and  raisins.  The  illegal  samples,  with  the  exception 
of  the  oranges,  consisted  of  moldy,  fermented  or  decomposed  fruit;  the  oranges  were 
mislabeled   as  to  variety,    inferior   stock  being  sold  as  a  better  grade. 

1917.  Gelatine.  1918. 

Legal___   7.      Illegals—   9.      Total___16        |        Legal__-   1.       Illegal___lS.      Total— 19 

The  illegal  samples  consisted  of  gelatine  containing  excessive  zinc,  arsenic,  copper 
or  glue. 

1917.  Gum  Sa-ap.  1918. 

Legal,   none.      Illegal___   1.      Total___   1        1  None. 

This  sample  was   flltliy  and  unfit   for  human  consumption. 

1917.  Honey.  1918. 

Legal—   2.      Illegal,    none.      Total___   2        |        Legal___   6.      Illegal___   3.      Totals—  9 
The  illegal  samples  contained  sugar. 

1917.  Ice  Cream.  1918. 

LegaL__34.      Illegal___10.      Total___44        |        Legal___28.      Illegal-—   8.      Total___36 

The  illegal  samples  were  made  from  decomposed  products ;  deficient  in  fat ;  or 
artificially  colored  and  flavored  in  imitation  of  natural  products. 

1917.  Icing.  1918. 

Legal 2.      Illegal,  none.      Total—   2        |  None. 

1917.  .         ,  Jellies  and  Jams.  1918. 

Legal—   9.      Illegal-—   S.       Total_  — 17        |        Legal— _12.      Illegal-—   8.      TotaL  — 20 

Some  of  the  illegal  samples  consisted  of  decomposed  material  and  some  consisted 
of  artificially  colored  substitute  products.  In  most  cases  apple  stock  was  substituted 
for  more  expensive  fruits.  A  few  of  the  samples  consisted  of  so-called  bakers'  Jelly, 
composed  of  cornstarch  base  with  artificial  flavor  and  color,  added  citric  acid  for 
flavor  and  phosphoric  acid  as  a   coagulator. 

1917.                                                       Jelly  Powder.  1918. 

Legal 1.      Illegal,  none.      Total 1        |  None. 

1917.                                          Lard  and  Lard  Compounds.                                        1918. 
Legal 1.      Illegal,  none.      Total 1        |        Legal-__   4.      Illegal,  none.      Total 4 

1917.  Liquors.  1918. 

Legal— _44.      Illegal__256.       Total— 300        |        Legal-__20.       Illegal--287.       Total— 326 

The  adulterated  liquors  consisted  of  absinthe,  Amer  Picon,  beer,  brandy,  cordials, 
Fernet-Branca,  Gilka-Kummel,  gins,  Pisco,  rum,  vermouth,  whiskey  and  wine.  Prac- 
tically all  of  these  violations  consisted  in  substitutions  of  cheaper  and  inferior  liquor 
for  genuine  and  well-known  brands. 

1917.  Meats.  1918. 

Legal— 48.       Illegal 63.      Total__lll        ]       Legal— -30.       Illegal— _61.       Total__-91 

The  meat  samples  consisted  of  bologna  sausage,  pork  sausage,  chopped  meat 
(^Hamburger)  sausage,  frankfurters,  ham  compound,  dried  beef,  corned  beef  and  fi-esh 
beef.  The  bologna,  frankfurter  and  sausage  samples  contained  cereals,  which  were 
not  properly  declared  on  the  label  or  by  a  suitable  sign.  The  chopped  meats  contained 
sulfur  dioxid,  a  prohibited  preservative.  Some  of  the  frankfurters  contained  artificial 
color  which  penetrated  the  meat.  The  dried  beef  samples  were  in  glass  jars  with 
tin  covers ;  extensive  investigation  of  this  class  of  material  showed  that  the  jars 
often  remain  on  the  retailers'   shelves  for  a  period  varying  from  one  month  to  more 
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tlKiii  twelve  months,  and  is  usually  not  guaranteert  by  the  manufacturer  lor  niori^ 
ilian  three  montlis  ;  many  of  the  samples  contained  excessive  Iiac;teria  and  a  numho- 
weri'  moldv,  and  in  some  cases  the  meat  had  a  decided  taint.  After  a  general  discus- 
sion of  this  su)j.1cct,  the  State  Board  of  Health  jiassed  a  resolution  disapproving'  of 
the   packing  of  slii'ed   dried   beef  in  glass   containers. 

The  fresh  meat  sample  was  from  a  tubercular  cow.  In  this  case  an  attempt  nad 
lieen  made  to  remove  all  of  the  tubercular  glands  ;  however,  considerable  evidence  of 
their  existence  still  remained.  The  dealer  who  was  responsible  for  slaughtering  and 
attempting  to  trim  this  tubercular  cow  was  convicted  by  a  jury  and  fined  $500. 

1917.  Milk.  1918. 

I.e,gal__49.       Illegal_-107.       Total__156        |        Legal___SO.       Illegal___43.       Total-_143 

The  illegal  samples  consisted  largely  of  dirty  milk,  high  in  bacteria,  some  samples 
were  deficient  in   fat.  and  a   very  few  had  been  watered. 

1:)1T.  Milk,  Condensed.  191S. 

Legal^__13.      lllegal_._2.o.      Total___3S        |        Legal___   6.      Illegal—-   3.      Total_-_   9 

A  large  proportion  of  the  illegal  condensed  milk  contained  excessive  bacteria  and 
consisted  of  Tulip  brand  condensed  skimmed  milk  and  Velvet  brand  condensed 
skimmed  milk  ;  tlie  .sale  of  these  two  brands  of  milk  was  stopped  in  this  state. 

1917.                                                           Milk,  Malted.  1918. 

Legal,   none.      Illegal—   6.      Total-__    6        |  None. 

The  illegal  samples  consisted  of  brands  which  had  lieen  substituted  for  ntlier 
lirands. 

1917.  Molasses.  1918. 

I.esal-__   1.       Illcgal-__   3.       Total--.    4        |        Legal__-16.       inegal__.2r..       Total___4I 

The  illegal  samples  of  molasses  consisted  of  hnv-grade  molasses,  containing  exces- 
sive mineral  matter  and  impurities. 

1917.  Nnts    and    Nut    Meats.  191S. 

Legal--^    1.       Illegal  — -13.       Total___14        |        Legal-_^    2.       lllegal___12.       Total-__14 
The   illegal  samples  consisted  of  rancid,  woi'my,   moldy  and   decomposed  material. 

1917.                                                               Nut  Paste.                                                           1918. 
None.  I        Legal 3.      Illegal,   none.      Total 3 

1S)17.  Oleoniargarine.  1918. 

Legal--.    1.       Illegal...    1.       Total--.    2        |        Legal...    1.       Illegal—.    1.       Total...    2 
The  illegal  samples  were  rancid  and  decomposed. 

1917.  Oils.  1918. 

Legal—-  7.      Illegal--.   5.      Total-_-12        |        Legal---   6.      Illegal---  4.      Total.-. in 

Two  illegal  samples  consisted  of  cottonseed  oil  substituted  for  olive  oil  ;  tlie  otlior 
illegal  samples  were  decomposed,  rancid  or  contained  dirty  material. 

1''17.  Pastes,  Alimentary.  1918. 

Legal... 13.      Illegal—   6.      Total  — 19        |        Legal-..   7.      Illegal— -20.      Total— _27 

Most  of  the  illegal  alimentary  pastes  consisted  of  egg  noodles  which  were  deficient 
in  egg;  some  contained  practically  no  egg  at  all;  the  other  violations  consisted  in  the 
sale  of  wormy  noodles,  macaroni,  \'ermicelli,  etc. 

1917.  Pastry  and  Pastry  Filler.  1918. 

Legal---   7.       Illegal. ..11.       Total  — .18        |        Legal-.   6.       Illegal...!  1.       Total— -17 

Ten  of  the  illegal  samples  consisted  of  macaroons,  in  which  either  flour  or  corn- 
starch had  been  substituted  for  macaroons ;  and  one  sample  was  pineapple  cake,  which 
was  dirty  and  decomposed,  and  in  which  apple  stock  had  been  largely  substituted  for 
pineapple ;  the  remaining  illegal  samples  consisted  of  cream  rolls  containing  no 
cream,  orange  cake,  orange  tarts  and  orange  sticks,  artificially  colored  and  flavored 
in  imitation  of  orange,  and  pies  and  shortcake  made  from  dirty  and  filthy  material. 

191T.  Pork    and    Beans.  191S. 

Legal--.    1.       Illegal—   3.      Total.-.   4        |  None. 

The  illegal  samples  consisted  principally  of  soya  beans,  with  a  verv  small  amount 
of  pork. 

1917.  Poultry.  1918. 

'^""®-  I        Legal,   none.       Illegal—   2.      Total—-   2 

These  illegal  samples  consisted  of  decomposed  chicken. 
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1917.  Ravioli.  191S. 

Legal 2.      Illegal,  none.      Total 2        |  None. 

1917.  Salt.  1918. 

Legal 1.      IllegaL  none.      Total 1        |        Legal 4.      Illegal 2.      Total 6 

The  two  illegal  sample.s  did  not  conform  to  tlie  standard  of  ptn-ity. 

1917.  Soda,  Bicarbonate.  191S. 

Legal,   none.      Illegal 1.      Total 1        |  None. 

This  sample  does  not  conform  to  standard. 

1917.  Soup,  Canned.  1918. 

Legal,  none.      Illegal 1.      Total 1        ]  None. 

This   sample  was  filthy  and  decomposed. 

1917.  Spices.  1918. 

Legal___31.      Illegal—   9.      Total___40        |       Legal— 57.      Illegal___19.      Total— 76 

The  illegal  samples  consisted  of  decomposed  and  moldy  allspice  ;  mace  composed 
almost  entirely  of  Bombay  mace;  fruit  cake  spice  composed  of  exhausted  spices  and 
spice  i-efuse ;  mustard,  three  containing  50  per  cent  cereal,  and  others  colored  with 
turmeric  ;  ground  black  pepper  containing  decomposed  vegetable  and  animal  matter, 
and  poultry   condiments   containing  bran   and   other    foreign   substances. 

1917.  Sugar,   Maple.  1918. 

None.  I       Legal 3.      Illegal 9.       Total 12 

The  illegal   samples  consisted   of  brown   sugar  containing  imitation  maple  flavor. 

1917.  Syi'ups,  Fountain.  1918. 

Legal___ll.      Illegal___2S.      Total— _39        |       Legal___   6.      Illegal___13.      Total— 33 

The  illegal  samples  consisted  of  syrups  with  artificial  flavor  and  color  in  imitation 
of    natural    products. 

1917.  Syrups,    Table.  1918. 

Legal—-   3.      Illegal 13.       Total_— 16        1        Legal___26.       Illegal___37.       Total— _63 

Nineteen  of  the  illegal  sj'rups  consisted  lai-gely  of  cane  sugar,  or  cane  sugar  and 
glucose,  whereas  they  were  labeled  and  sold  as  pure  maple  syrup  ;  the  other  illegal 
syrups  were  labeled  to  indicate  that  they  contained  more  maple  sj^rup  than  was 
actually  present. 

1917.                                 ■  Tea.  ,  1918. 

Legal 1.      Illegal,   none.      Total 1        |  None. 

1917.  Vegetables.  1918. 

Legal___68.      Illegal___26.      Total___94        |        Legal_-_92.      Illegal—llO.       Total__202 

The  illegal  vegetable  samples  consisted  of  dried  and  canned  beans,  sauerkraut, 
spinach,  canned  peas,  tomatoes  and  tomato  products.  The  canned  peas  contained  a 
coloring  matter  (copper  sulfate)  which  is  not  peiTnitted  in  foods  ;  the  other  illegal 
samples  consisted  wholly  or  in  part  of  filthy,  decom^posed  vegetable  substance.  By 
far  the  majority  of  the  samples  under  this  head  were  tomato  puree  and  tomato  paste ; 
they  were  largely  collected  toward  the  end  of  the  canning  season,  and  were  made 
from  moldy  and  decomposed  stock. 

1917.  Vegetable  Compounds.  1918. 

None.  I       Legal,  none.      Illegal 7.      Total 7 

These  samples  consisted  of  filthy  and  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  substance. 

1917.  Vinegar.  191S. 

Legal 34.      Illegal 9.      Total 43        |        Legal___63.      Illegal___18.      Total— 81 

The  illegal  samples  contained  added  water  or  consisted  of  compounds  made  from 
acetic  acid  as  a-  base  and  other  materials  used  to  imitate  genuine  vinegars. 

1917.                                                      Waters,  Mineral.                                                   1918. 
Legal 1.       Illegal 1.       Total___   2        |        Legal___15.       Illegal___   1.      Total 16 

The  labels  of  the  illegal  samples  contained  false  and  fraudulent  statements  as  to 
their  therapeutic  properties. 
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UNOFFICIAL   SAMPLES—FOODS  AND   FOOD   PRODUCTS. 
For  the  Fiscal  Years   Ending  June  30,  1917,   and  June  30,  1918. 

1917.  Beverages.  191S. 

Legal_-„   7.  Illegal---   :!.      Total 10        |        Legal___    1.  Illegal,  none.      Total---   1 

1917.  Bread.  1918. 

Legal,    none.      Illegal 2.      Total 2        |        Legal— _14.      Illegal,  none.     Total 14 

1917.  Butter.  1918. 

Legal,    none.  Illegal___    1.      Total—   1        |        Legal  —  .   1.  Illegal,  none.      Total---   1 

1917.  Cheese.  1918. 

I>pgal--_   1.  Illegal---   1.      Total—-   2        |        Legal---   ?,.      Illegal,  none.      Total 3 

1917.  Chocolate.  1918. 

Legal—-   1.  Illegal— _1 6.       Total— -17        |  None. 

1917.  Cocoanut.  1918. 

Legal-—   1.  Illegal---   3.      Total---   4        \       Legal,  none.  Illegal—   2.      Total—   2 

1917.  Coffee.  1918. 

Legal—-  1.  Illegal,  none.      Total---  1        1  None. 

1917.  Condiments.  1918. 

Legal—   5.  Illegal-— 16.      Total— -21        |        Legal---25.  Illegal— _2S.      Total_--53 

1917.  Confectionery.  1918. 

Legal—-   2.  Illegal,  none.      Total—-   2        1       Legal—-   4.  Illegal—-   2.      Total—-   6 

1917.  Cream.  1918. 

Legal—  4.  Illegal,  none.      Total 4        |        Legal---   1.      Illegal,  none.      Total 1 

1917.  Eggs.  1918. 

Legal—  5.  Illegal-—  1.      Total—  5        |  None. 

1917.  Egg  Whites  and  Dried  Egg.  1918. 

Legal—  1.  Illegal—-  1.      Total—  2        |       Legal—  2.  Illegal  —  -  4.      Total---  6 

1917.  Egg  Substitutes.  1918. 

Legal,  none.  Illegal-—   1.      Total—   1        |        Legal—   S.  Illegal_--10.      Total— IS 

1917.  Extracts.  1918. 

Legal—   2.  Illegal—   2.     Total—   4          |          Legal—-   3.  Illegal—-  1.     Total—   4 

1917.  Fish^  Canned.  1918. 

Legal— 11.  Illegal— 1.5.     Total— -26.         |         Legal— 17.  Illegal— 38.     Total— 55 

1917.  Fish,  Fresh.  1918. 

Legal—   1.  Illegal---   1.     Total—  1          |  None. 

1917.  Flour.  1918. 

Legal— -17.  Illegal,   none.     Total 17         1         Legal  — 14.     Illegal 4.     Total— IS 

1917.  Fruit.  1918. 

Legal-  — 12.  Illegal--.   6.     Total— _18          1         Legal—-   8.  Illegal—-   3.     Total— 11 

1917.  Gelatine.  1918. 

Legal---   8.  Illegal— -12.     Total— -20         |         Legal—   6.  Illegal— 10.     Total--_16 

1917.  Ice   Cream.  Ice   Cream  Filler.  1918. 

Legal 7.     Illegal—-   1.     Total 8         |         Legal 2.     Illegal,  none.     Total 2 

1917.  Iceine.  1918. 

Legal 2.  Illegal,  none.     Total 2         |  None. 

1917.  Jellies  and  Jams.  1918. 

Legal— 10.  Illegal---   6.     Total— 16          1         Legal—   3.  Illegal—   1.     Total—   4 

10—39535 
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ifltl'-  Lard  aiid  Lard   Compounds.  JiUX. 

Legal I.  JIlegFil.   \um\<\     Total  _    ,    1          |          Legal \.     JllegaL-^   S.     Total 'J 

1917.  Liquors.  191S. 

Legal___29.  Illegal-__   4.      TotaL__33          |          Legal___66.  Illegal___   5.     Total___71 

1917.  Meats.  1918. 

Legal___  2.  lllegal-__12.     Total___14          I          Legal___   5.  Illegal__^   9.      TotaL^_14 

1917.  Milk.  1918. 

Legal_:_   4.  Illegal,  none.      Total_-_4          |          Legal 19.     Illegal 1.     Total 20 

1917.  Milk^    Condensed.  1918. 

Legal___14.  Illegal___39.     Total___53          1         Legal-__   3.  Illegal___   3.      Total__^   6 

1917.  MilK    Malted.  1918. 

Legal 3.     Illegal___  1.     Total 4          |  None. 

1917.  Nuts.  1918. 

Legal___   1.  Illegal__^21.     Total___22          1          Legal___ll.  IllegaL__16.     Total___27 

1917.  Nut    Compounds.  1918. 

Legal___   1.  Illegal,  none.     Total___  1         |         Legal 1.     Illegal 1.     Total___   2 

1917.  Oils,   Edible.  1918. 

Legal___  4.  Illegal___   1.     Total_-_  5         |         Legal___  7.     Illegal,  none.     Total 7 

1917.  Olives.  1918. 

Legal 2.  Illegal,   none.      Total 2        |        Legal 3.     Illegal,   none.     Total 3 

1917.  Pastes,  Aliment arif.  1918. 

Legal 6.  Illegal,  none.     Total 6         |  None. 

1917.  Pastry.  1918. 

None.  I        Legal___  1.  Illegal___   2.       Total—   3 

1917.  Rice.  1918. 

Legal 4.  Illegal,  none.     Total 4        |  None. 

1917.  Salt.  1918. 

None.  '                                    I        Legal___  2.  Illegal—  1.      Total___  3 

1917.  Spice.  1918. 

Legal—  6.  Illegal___  2.     Total___   8         I         Legal___10.  Illegal—-  2.     Total___12 

1917.  Sugar.  1918. 

Legal 1.  Illegal,   none.     Total 1         |        Legal___   2.     Illegal,  none.     Total 2 

1917.  Sugar,  Maple.  1918. 

None.  I        Legal 3.      Illegal,  none.      Total 3 

1917.  Syrup,  Fountain.  191S. 

None.  I       Legal___  1.       Illegal___   2.       Total 3 

1917.  Syrup,  Table.  1918. 

Legal___2.  Illegal,   none.       Total 2        |        Legal___   5.  Illegal___   1.       Total___    6 

1917.  Vegetables.  1918. 

Legal___19.  Illegal___21.     Total___40          |          Legal-__64.  Illegal__124.     Total__lS8 

1917.  Vegetable  Compounds.  1918. 

Legal,  none.      Illegal 2.      Total___   2        |        Legal___   2.      Illegal 2.      Total—  4 

1917.  Vinegar.  1918. 

Legal-__   3.  Illegal___   4.      Total___   7        |        Legal___   1.  Illegal___   2.      Total___   3 

1917.  Veg-Paraf.  1918. 

Legal.  ._   1.  Illegal,  none.      Total 1        |  None. 

The  majority  of  the  unofficial  food  samples  consisted  of  tomato  products,  egg 
substit  ites,  canned  fish,  gelatine,  nuts  and  nut  meats,  and  condiments.  In  general, 
the  CO  aments  applied  to  the  official  samples  of  these  materials  apply  to  the  unofficial 
sampl  s. 
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UNOFFICIAL   SAMPLES— MISCELLANEOUS  PRODUCTS. 

For  the   Fiscal  Years    Ending  June  30,   1917.   and  June  30.   1918. 

l'J17.  Apricot   Pits.  lOlS. 

None.  1        I>egal    __   1.      Illegal,    noiu'.      Total 1 

1917.  Colors.  1918. 

Legal— 1.  Illegal---   1.       Total 2        \  none 

1917.  Dextri-Maltose.  19  IS. 

None.  I       Legal 1.      Illegal,    none.      Total 1 

1917.  Oil,  Lubricating.  191S. 

None.  I        Legal 1.     Illegal,  none.     Total 1 

1917.  Preservatives.  1918. 

Legal 2.  Illegal,    none.      Total 2        |        Legal 1.      Illegal 1.      Total—   2 

1917.  Tobacco — Cigarettes.  1918. 

Legal— _   2.  Illegal,   none.      Total—-  2        |  None. 

1917.  Waste.  1918. 

None.  I       Legal 1.      Illegal,  none.      Total 1 

1917.  Water,    Potable.  1918. 

Legal 1.  Illegal,  none.      Total 1        |        Legal— -12.      Illegal,  none.      Total 12 

1917.  Wool.  1918. 

Legal 1.  Illegal,  none.      Total 1        |  None. 

COLD  STORAGE   SAMPLES. 
For  the  Fiscal  Years   Ending  June  30,  1917,  and  June  30,   1918. 

1917.  Butter.  1918. 

Legal 4.  Illegal,   none.      Total 4        |  None. 

1917.  Cheese.  1918. 

Legal 2.  Illegal,   none.      Total 2        |        Legal 1.      Illegal,   none.      Total 1 

1917.  Condiments.  1918. 

Legal---    1.  Illegal,  none.      Total 1        |  None. 

1917.  Eggs.  1918. 

Legal,   none.  Illegal---3S.      Total---.38        |        Legal---    1.  Illlegal--_    I.      Total—    2 

1917.  Fish.  1918. 

Legal—-   5.  Illegal---   4.      Total-  — 10        |        Legal,   none.  Illegal---   1.      Total—   2 

1917.  Flour.  1918. 

Legal 3.  Illegal,    none.      Total 3        |  None. 

1917.  Fruit.  191S. 

Ijegal 7.  Illegal,   none.      Total 7        |        I^egal 1.      Illegal,   nono.      Total 1 

1917,  Meat.  1918. 

Legal---   1.  Illegal---   6.       Total  —  -   7        |  None. 

1917.  Milk.  1918. 

Legal 1.  Illegal---   1.       Total 2        I  None. 

1917.  Nuts.  1918. 

Legal,   none.  Illegal---   4.      Total---    4        |        Legal— _1 4.  Illegal,  none.      Total--_14 

1017.  Peppers.  1918. 

None.  I        Legal I.      Illegal,   none.      Total 1 

1917.  Poultry.  1918. 

Legal—-   1.       Illegal 4.       Total—   5        |  None. 

1917.  Vegetables.  1918. 

Legal,    none.      Illegal 1.      Total 1       |  None. 
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OFFICIAL   SAMPLES— DRUGS. 
For  the   Fiscal   Years    Ending  June  30,   1917,   and   June  30,   1918. 

1917.                                        Avids   and   Acid   Coiiipounds.  1918. 

Legal___   3.     Illegal-.^   6.     Total_-_   9          |          L,egal___   .3.     Illegal___   1.  Total_-_   4 

The    illegal    samples    were    Acid    Aceto-Salicylic    5-grain    tablets,    in    which    otlier 
materials  had  been  substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  acid  aceto-salicylic. 

1917.                                                          Aconite,  Tr.  191S. 

Legal 5.     Illegal,     none.     Total 5        |  None. 

1917.                                                             Alcohol.  1918. 

Legal,   none.      Illegal— _11.      Total__^H        |        Legal 2.      Illegal 3.      Total .5 

The  illegal  samples  were  below  the  required  strength. 

1917.                                          Aspirin   {Acid  Aceto-Salicylic)  191S. 

Legal 4.       Illegal S.       Total 12        |  None. 

The  illegal  samples  consisted  wholly  or  in  part  of  starch,  milk  sugar  and  tartaric 
acid  which  had  been   substituted  for  aspirin. 

1917.                                                  Asthma  Remedy.  191S. 

Legal,     none.     Illegal 1.     Total 1        ]  None. 

The  label  on  this  sample  contained  false  claims. 

1917.                                               Blackberry  Cordial.  1918. 

None.                                                                            I        Legal___   1.       Illegal___   1.  Total—-  2 
The  illegal  sample  consisted  of  an  imitation  product. 

1917.                                                  Blackberry  Balsam.  1918. 

Legal,   none.     Illegal 1.     Total 1        |  None. 

The  label   on  this   sample  contained  fraudulent  claims. 

1917.                                                   Belladonna^  Tr.  1918. 

None.  I       Legal 3.     Illegal,     none.     Total 3 

1917.                                                Camphor   Compounds.  1918. 

Legal___18.       Illegal-__1S.       Total 36        |        Legal 15.       Illegal 5.  Total___20 

The   illegal   samples   consisted  largely  of   camphorated  oils,   deficient  in   camphor. 

1917.                                                         Capsicum.  191S. 

Legal 1.      Illegal 1.      Total 2        |        Legal___   1.      Illegal,   none.  Total—   1 

The  illegal  sample  did  not  conform  to  the  standard  of  purity. 

1917.                                                   Cascara,  Fl.  Ext.  1918. 

None.  I        Legal,  none.      Illegal 2.      Total 2 

The  illegal  samples  contained  more  than  13  per  cent  of  alcohol  not  declared  on 
the  label. 

1917.                                                   Celery  Compounds.  1918. 

Legal 1.      Illegal,   none.      Total 1        |  None. 

1917.                                                       Cod  Liver  Oil.  1918. 

Legal 1.      Illegal,   none.      Total 1        |  None. 

1917.                                                          Colic    Cure.  1918. 

Legal 1.      Illegal,   none.      Total 1        |  None. 

1917.                                                     Corn    Remeaies.  1918. 

Legal,  none.      Illegal___   1.      Total 1        |        Legal 1.      Illegal,  none.  Total— _   1 

The  label  on  the  illegal  sample  contained  false  claims. 

,      1917.                                                   Cough    Cures.  1918. 

Legal,  none.     Illegal___  1.     Total 1       |  None. 

The  label  on  this  sample  contained  fraudulent  statements. 

1917.                                                   Cubeb   Berries^  Po.  1918. 

None.  I        Legal,   none.      Illegal 1.      Total 1 

This  sample  did  not  conform  to  the  standard  of  purity. 
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1017.                                                       Digitalis,    Tr.  li)lS. 

]^egal___l7.      Jlli'gal,    none.      Total 17        |  None. 

1917.                                                      Flaxseed  Mcul.  1918. 

Legal 1.      Illegal,   none.      Total 1        |  None. 

1917.                                                                Gins.  1918. 

Legal___  1.       Illegal—-   3.      Total— _   4        |  None. 

The  labels  of  the  illegal  samples  contained  fal.se  statements  as  to  the  therapeutic 
jiroperties  of  these  gins. 

1917.                                                 (Hiifjer  Compounds.  1918. 

Legal-   2.      Illegal--.    1.       Total 3        |  None. 

The  statement  on  the  label  of  the  illegal  sample  was  false  and  misleading  as  to 
therapeutic  properties. 

1917.                                             Grippe    and    Cold    Cure.  1918. 

None.  I        Legal,   none.      Illegal 1.      Total 1 

The  laljel  of  this  .sample  contained  fraudulent  and  exaggerated  statements. 

1917.                                                        Hair   Tonics.  1918. 

Legal,    none.      Illegal 3.      Total—-   3        |        Legal,    none.      Illegal 10.  Total— _10 

The  labels  of  the  illegal  samples  contained  false  statements  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
articles. 

1917.                                               Headache    Remedies.  1918. 

None.  I        Legal,   none.      Illegal 1.      Total I 

This  article  contained  habit-forming  drugs  which  Avere  not  declared  on  the  label. 

1917.                                                    Hyoscyumus,   Tr.  1918. 

Legal 9.      Illegal,   none.      Total 9        |  None. 

1917.                                                          Iodine,  Tr.  1918. 

Legal— -26.       Illegal---  8.       Total---34        |        Legal---ll.       Illegal---    8  Total— -19 
The  illegal  samples  of  iodine  were  below  standard. 

1917.                                                           Jron^    Tr.  191S. 

Legal,   none.      Illegal 1.      Total 1        1  None. 

The  illegal   sample  was  materially  deficient  in   strength. 

1917.                                                     Kidney  Remedy.  1918. 

Legal,   none.      Illegal 1.      Total 1        |  None. 

This  remedy  did  not  possess  the  therapeutic  properties  claimed  on  the  label. 

1917.                                                          Liniment.  1918. 

Legal,    none.      Illegal 1.      Total 1        |  None. 

The  claims  on   the   lalx/l  of  tlii.s  liniment   w<Te  bolli   false  ami   I'rauihileiit. 

1917.                                                                   Ijysol.  19  J  S 

Ijcgal 2.      Illegal,    none.      Total 2        |  None. 

1917.                                                   Magnesia,  Citrate.  1918. 

Legal---    2.      Illegal  —  -   2.      Total---   4        |        Legal—-    1.      Illegal,   none.  Total---    1 
The   illegal   samples   were  materially   below   the  U.   S.   P.   standard. 

1917.                                                       Miscellaneous.  1918. 

Legal,   none.       Illegal 4.      Total 4        |        Legal 1.      Illegal .'!.      Total 4 

1917.                                                 Nitre,  Sweet  Spirits.  1918. 

Legal-—   1.       Illegal---    1.       Total---    2        |        Legal.--    6.       Illegal.--   2.  Total—   8 
The  illegal  samples  were  below  standard. 

1917.                                                    Niix   Vomica,   Tr.  1918. 

Legal 1.      Illegal,   none.      Total 1        |  None. 
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1917.  Oils.  1918. 

Legal___  1.      Illegal-__1S.      Total___19        |  None. 

Eight  of  the  illegal  samples  were  sweet  oil,  containing  cottonseed  oil ;  two  so- 
called  sandalwood  oils  consisted  principally  of  substitute  materials ;  three  samples  of 
oil  of  bergamot  were  imitation  products ;  three  were  oils  for  external  use,  the  labels 
of  which  contained  fraudulent  claims  as  to  therapeutic  properties ;  one  sample  of  castor 
oil  contained  saccharin,  and  one  sweet  almond  oil  was  an  imitation  product. 


1917. 

Ointment. 

1918. 

None. 

1       Legal,   none.     Illegal 1. 

Total—  1 

Tliis  was  a  sample  of 

blue  ointment  which  did  not  conform  to  U.   S. 

P.  standard. 

1917. 

Paregoric. 

1918. 

None. 

1       Legal—  1.       Illegal___  1. 

Total—   2 

The  illegal  sample  did 

not  conform  to  standard. 

1917. 

Peppermint  Compounds. 

1918. 

Legal 4. 

Illegal,  none. 

Total—-  4       1       Legal___  1.      Illegal—-  1. 

Total—   2 

The  illeg 

al  sample  was 

:  deficient  in  peppermint  oil. 

1917. 

PetroKve. 

1918. 

None. 

1       Legal 1.     Illegal,   none. 

Total—   1 

1917. 

Phenacetin. 

1918. 

Legal___   1. 

Illegal,   none. 

Total___  1        1 

None. 

1917. 

Pills. 

1918. 

Legal 1. 

Illegal,  none. 

Total-__   1        1 

None. 

1917. 

Port  Wine^  Tonic. 

1918. 

Legal,  none. 

Illegal 3. 

Total—  3       1 

None. 

The  illegal  samples  contained  alcohol  not  declared  on  the  labels ;  and  false  state- 
ments were  made  on  the  labels  as  to  the  therapeutic  properties  of  the  wines. 


1917. 
Legal 1.      Illegal,   none. 


Quinine. 


1918. 


Total. 


None. 


1917.  Rheumatism   Remedies.  1918. 

Legal,    none.      Illegal—-  1.      Total-—   1        |       Legal—-  1.      Illegal—  1.      Total—  2 
The  two  illegal  samples  bore  labels  containing  false  and  fraudulent  statements. 

1917.                                                       Saccharine.                                                      191S. 
None.  1       Legal,   none.     Illegal 1.     Total 1 

This  sample  of  saccharine  was  below  standard  in  strength  and  purity,  and  was 
mislabeled  in  that  it  was  sold  under  the  name  of  another  article. 

1917.  Salve.  1918. 

Legal,   none.     Illegal 1.     Total 1       |  None. 

The  label  of  this  sample  contained  the  statement :     "This  drug  will  heal  anything," 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  salve  contained  no  therapeutic  properties  whatever. 


1917. 
Legal 


Illegal     none. 


SrophanthuSj  Tr.  U.  S.  P. 
Total—   5        I 


1918. 


None. 


1917.                    Tooth  Pastes  and  Remedies — Pyorrhea  Remedies.                    1918. 
Legal 1.      Illegal 1.      Total 2        1       Legal,  none.      Illegal 1.      Total 1 

The  two  illegal  samples  were  so-called  pyorrhea  remedies,   the  labels  containing 
false  claims  as  to  their  merits. 


1917. 
Legal 1.     Illegal,   none. 


Trlonal    Tablets. 
Total—  1       I     . 


1918. 

None. 


1917.  Veronal   Tablets.  1918. 

Legal,   none.      Illegal-.-   2.     Total 2        |        Legal,  none.      Illegal 1.      Total 1 

The  throe  illegal  .sa.mpU's  con.sisti'rt  prineip.TlIy  oT  starch  and  millc  sugar. 
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]yi7.                                                    Waters,  Mineral.  1918. 

I.,.g;il-_-   1.      Illegal 4.      Total 5        |  None. 

The  lal)el.s  of  the  illegal  samples  contained  false  statements  as  to  their  therapeutic 
jiropertiea. 

1!)17.                                                   Waters,  Toilet.                                                   1918. 
None.  I       Legal 1.      Illegal,    none.      Total 1 

litlT.                                                      Witch    Hazel.                                                        1918. 
Legal 2.      Illegal,    none.      Total 2        |        Legal 1.      Illegal,    none.      Total 1 

UNOFFICIAL  SAMPLES— DRUGS. 
For  the   Fiscal   Years    Ending  June  30,   1917,   and   June  30,   1918. 

AciO  and  Acid    Tablets. 
Legal,   none.      Illegal 2.      Total 2        |  None. 

1917                                                           Bay  Rniii.                                                          1918. 
None.  I        Legal 1.      Illegal,    none.      Total 1 

1917.  Catarrh  Cure.  1918. 

None.  I        Legal,   non.^.      Ilk-gal   __    1.      Total___    1 

1917.                                                   Court    Plaster.                                                   1918. 
None.  I        Legal,   none.      Illegal 1.      Total 1 

1917.                                                  Cnbch  Berries,  Po.                                                  1918. 
None.  I        Legal,   none.     Illegal 1.      Total 1 

1917.  Gin.  1918. 

Legal,    none.      Illegal 1.      Total 1        |  None. 

1917.                                                        Hair    Tonic.                                                         1918. 
None.  I        Legal,    none.      Illegal 2.      Total 2 

1917.                                                          Iodine,  Tr.                                                         1918. 
None.  I       Legal 2.      Illegal,   none.      Total 2 

1917.                                                       Miscellaneous.                                                      1918. 
Legal,   none.      Illegal 2.      Total 2        |        Legal 1.      Illegal,    none.      Total 1 

1917.                                                       Saccharine.                                                      1918. 
None.  I        Legal 1.      Illegal,    none.      Total 1 

1917.                                                    Vrronal    Tablets.  1918. 

Lt'gal 5.      Illegal,   none.      Total 5        |  None. 

1917.                                                     Waters,  Mineral.  1918. 

Legal 3.       Illegal 1.       Total 4        |  None. 

The  comments  applying  to   the  official   samples  of  these   materials   also   apply   to 
tlie  unofficial  samples. 

STATE    INSTITUTION    SAMPLES— FOODS   AND   OTHER   SUPPLIES. 
For  the  Fiscal  Years   Ending  June  30,  1917,  and  June  30,  1918. 

The  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs  eo-operates  with  the  State  Purchas- 
ing Department  by  examining  the  contract  samples  of  foods  and  other 
materials,  which  are  to  he  furnished  to  State  Institutions,  previous  to 
awarding  the  c(mtracts.  Prior  to  the  inauguration  of  this  system, 
dealers  frcijuently  submitted  an  excellent  sample  of  goods  with  their 
])id,  but  stipplied  vastly  inferior  goods  in  their  deliveries.  Uiidei'  the 
present  system,  detaih-d  specilications  are  re(|iiired,  and  in  most 
instances,  the  submission  of  samples  with  tlie  I) ids.  When  the  deliveri(^s 
are  made,  samples  are  delivered  to  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs  for 
analysis  and  examination,  in  order  lo  {•.()m|)are  siu-li  dt'liveries  with  the 
original  bid  samples. 
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In  this  manner,  a  high  quality  of  foods  has  been  maintained  for  the 
institutions,  and  this  system  has  also  assisted  in  getting  the  proper 
value  for  the  money  expended. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  1,231  samples  were 
analyzed  and  examined  for  the  State  Board  of  Control  for  state  institu- 
tions ;  201  of  these  samples  did  not  conform  to  specifications. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  517  samples  were 
analyzed  or  examined,  113  failing  to  conform  to  specifications. 

The  samples  analyzed  during  these  two  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

STATE    INSTITUTION   SAMPLES. 
Year   Ending  June  30,  1917. 

Acetic  Acid — Two  of  the  five  samples  examined  were  rejected  on  account  of  being 
deficient  in  strength. 

Ammonia — One  of  the  six  samples  examined  was  found  deficient  in  strength. 

Baking  Powder — Five  of  the  twenty-three  samples  analyzed  were  deficient  in 
strength. 

Baking  Poivder  Substitutes — Two  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Baking  Soda — Ten  samples  were  analyzed  and  found  pure. 

Blankets — Five  samples  examined  and  passed. 

Bluing — Nine  samples  were  examined,   none  of  which  conformed  to  specifications. 

Borax — One  sample  analyzed  and  passed. 

Butter — Ten  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Calcium  Acid  Phosphate — One  sample  was  analyzed  and  passed. 

Capsicum — One  sample  analyzed  and  passed. 

Caustic  Soda — One  sample  analyzed  and  passed. 

Cereals — Seventy-seven    samples   were   analyzed;    two   were   rejected. 

Cheese — Two  of  the  eleven  samples  analyzed  were  rejected  as  not  conforming  to 
specifications. 

Chloride  of  Lime — One  sample  analyzed  and  passed. 

Chocolate  and  Cocoa — Six  of  the  twenty-two  samples  analyzed  were  rejected  as 
not  conforming  to  specifications. 

Cocoanut — One  sample  analyzed  and  passed. 

Coffee — Six  of  the  sixty-nine  samples  rejected  did  not  conform  to  specifications. 

Coffee  Substitutes — One  of  twelve  samples  examined  was  rejected  as  an  inferior 
product. 

Condiments — Twenty  samples  were  analyzed;  one  was  rejected  on  account  of 
excessive  bacteria  and  mold. 

Cream  of  Tartar  Substitute — Three  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Cutlery — Ten  samples  were  examined  and  passed. 

Disinfectants- — One  of  the  nine  samples  examined  was  rejected  as  not  conforming 
to   specifications. 

Eggs — One   sample  was  analyzed  and  found  to  be  weak  and  stale  ;   rejected. 

Extracts — Tliirteen  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Feed — Three  of  the  thirty-seven  samples  analyzed  were  rejected. 

Fire  Extinguisher  Fluid — One  sample  examined  and  passed. 

Fish,  Canned — Three  of  the  twenty-five  samples  examined  did  not  conform  to 
specifications. 

Flour — Eighteen  of  the  eighty-two  samples  examined  did  not  confoi-m  to  specifica- 
tions. 

Fruit — Ninety-five  samples  were  analyzed ;  nineteen  rejected. 

Gelatine — Two  of  the  five  samples  analyzed  did  not  conform  to  specifications. 

Hair,  Curled — One  sample  examined  and  passed. 

Honey — Three  samples  examined  and  passed. 

Ink — Five  samples  analyzed  and  passed. 

Leather — Five  of  the  thirteen  samples  examined  were  deficient  in   quality. 

Linotype  Metal — One   sample  examined  and  passed. 

Lye — Four  samples  analyzed  and  passed. 

Matches — One  of  the  three  samples  tested  did  not  conform  to  specifications. 

Meats — Three  samples  were  examined ;  two  rejected  as  not  conforming  to  specifica- 
tions. 

Oils,  Edible- — One  of  tlie  ten  samples  analyzed  did  not  conform  to  specifications 
and  was  rejected. 

Oils,  Mineral  and,  Lubricating — Six  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Pastes,  Alitnentary — Twenty-three  samples  were  examhied  ;  one  was  found  to  bo 
under  weight  and  was  rejected. 

Poioder  from  Steam  Boiler — One  sample  examined, 
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Rice — Nineteen    samples   examined   and   passed. 

Salt — Eleven  samples  analyzed  and  passed. 

Shoe  Polish — Two  of  the  four  samples  examined  were  inferior  products  and  were 
rejected. 

Soap  Powders  and  Cleansers — Four  of  the  thirty-eight  samples  examined  did  not 
meet  the  specifications. 

Soap  Chips,  Laundry  and  Toilet  Soap,  Liquid  Soap — One  hundred  and  five  samples 
were  analyzed  ;  thirty-four  of  these  contained  excessive  water,  or  excessive  filler,  or 
both. 

Spices — Thirty  of  tlie  one  hundred  and  ten  samples  analyzed  were  inferior  in 
({uality  and  were   rejected. 

Starch,  Corn — Two  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Starch,  Laundry — Six  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Sugar — Twenty-three  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Syrup — Tliirty-eight  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Talloiv — None  of  the  seven  samples  analyzed  conformed  to  specifications. 

Tapioca — Ten  samples  were  examined  and  passed. 

Tea — One  of  the  thirty-eight  samples  examined  was  inferior  in  auality  and  was 
rejected. 

Tobacco — Fifteen  of  the  fifty-four  samples  examined  did  not  conform  to  specifica- 
tions. 

Turpentine — Three   samples   were   analyzed  and   passed. 

Vegetables,  Cabined — Fourteen  of  the  eighty  samples  analyzed  did  not  conform  to 
specifications. 

Vinegar — Twenty-two  samples  were  analyzed;  two  were  rejected  because  of 
adulteration. 

STATE    INSTITUTION   SAMPLES. 
Year    Ending    June   30,    1918. 

Baking  Powder — Six  samples  were  analyzed;  one  was  found  to  be  deficient  in 
strength  and  was  rejected. 

Baking  Soda — Three  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Blankets — One  sample  was  examined  and  passed. 

Borax — One  sample  was  examined  and  passed. 

Butter — Forty-five  samples  were  examined  ;  twenty-four  were  found  to  be  inferior 
in  quality. 

Calcium  Acid  Phosphate — One  sample  analyzed  and  passed. 

Cereals — Twelve  samples  were  analyzed ;  one  was  rejected  as  not  conforming  to 
specifications. 

Cheese — Three  of  the  eight  samples  examined  did  not  conform  to   specifications. 

Chocolate — One  of  the  six  samples  analj'zed  was  inferior  in  quality. 

Coffee — Four  of  the  forty-three  samples  examined  did  not  meet  the  specifications. 

Condiments — Seventeen  samples  were  examined  ;  one  contained  excessive  bacteria 
and  was  rejected. 

Crackers — One  of  the  three  samples  examined  did  not  conform  to  specifications. 

Cream  of  Tartar — Two  of  the  three  samples  analyzed  were  inferior  products  and 
A\ere  rejected. 

Cream  of  Tartar  Substitute — One  of  the  five  samples  analyzed  was  rejected  as 
not  conforming  to  speciflcation.s. 

Extracts — Two  of  the  thirteen  samples  analyzed  were  deficient  in  strength  and 
were  rejected. 

Feed — Three  of  the  twenty-tliree  samples  analyzed  did  not  conform  to  specifica- 
tions and  were  rejected. 

Fish,  Canned — Two  of  the   five  samples  analyzed  did   not  meet  the  specifications. 

Flour — Six  of  the  thirty-five  samples  analyzed  were  below  tlie  requirements. 

Fruit — Two  of  the  twenty-one  samples  examined  did  not  conform  to  specifications. 

Gelatine — Three  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Hair  Dye — Two  samples  were  analyzed  and  found  to  contain  injurious  ingredients. 

Jelly — Three  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Lard — Two   samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Lard  Compound — One  of  the  four  samples  anaylzed  did  not  meet  the  specifications. 

Linotype  Metal — One   sample   was   examined   and  passed. 

Lye — Three  samples  were  examined  and  passed. 

Matches — One  sample  was  examined  and  found  not  to  conform  to  specifications. 

Meat — Five  samples  were  analyzed ;  one  sample  of  Frankfurters  was  found  to 
contain  excessive  cereal  and  was  rejected. 

Milk — One  sample  was  analyzed  and  passed. 

Oils,  Edible — One  of  the  five  samples  analyzed  did  not  conform  to  specifications. 

Oils,  Lubricating — Two  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Pastes,  Alimoitary — Eleven  samples  were  analyzed;  three  did  not  coiifDrni  tn  the 
siieeifications  and  were  rejected. 

Soap — Seven  of  tlie  thirt\-fiiur  samples  analyzed  contained  excessive  water,  exces- 
sive  filler,    or  both, 
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Spices — Sixteen  of  the  eighty  samples  analyzed  were  hiferior  in  quality  and  were 
rejected. 

Starch,  Laundry — Four  samples  ^analyzed  and  passed. 

Sugar- — Three  samples  analyzed'  and  passed. 

/Sj/rM23^Fourteen  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Tallow — One  sample  was  analyzed  and  passed. 

Tea — Thirty-three  samples  were  examined ;  fourteen  were  rejected  as  not  con- 
forming to   specifications. 

Tobacco — Two  samples  were  examined  and  passed. 

Turpentine — One  sample  was  analyzed  and  passed. 

Varnish — One  sample  was  analyzed  and  passed. 

Vegetables — Two  of  the  eleven  samples  analyzed  did  not  meet  the  specifications. 

Vinegar — Twenty-one  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 


MATERIAL    CONDEMNED   AND    DESTROYED. 
Year  Ending  June  30,  1917. 


Acid,  aceto  salicylic 

Almonds — 

Anchovies 

Aspirin 

Baking  powder 

Barley,  pearl 

Beans,   dried 

Beef  cheeks 

Beef,  concentrated 

Beef,  corned 

Beef  extract 

Bloaters 

Bread 

Butter 

Cakes 

Canned  goods  misc 

Cereals 

Cheese 

Chicken 

Clams 

Clana  chowder 

Cocoanut  shreds 

Cod 

Codfish,  dried 

Coffee 

Condiments 

Confectionery 

Cranberries 

Currants 

Di-ugs,  miscellaneous 

Eggs,  incubator 

Eggs,  frozen 

Extracts 

Figs,  dried 

Filbert  nut  meats 

Fish,  canned 

Flour — 

Gelatine 

Grapes,   dried 

Grape  juice  nectar-- 


14 

445 

30 

300 

.528 

10 

621 

165 

1 

121 

5 

50 

250 

418 

29 

6,485 

3,758 

301 

36 

2 

5 

300 

50 

60 

3,150 

3,739 

250 

6 

45 

39 

12 

1,200 

9 

15 

500 

39 

2,100 

1,065 

44 

6 


oz. 

lbs. 

tins 

tabs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

pint 

lbs. 

boxes 

lbs. 

loaves 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

cans 

qts. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

pkgs. 

doz. 

lbs. 

bots. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

cans 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

bots. 


Groceries,  miscel 

Ham,  pressed 

Herrings 

Hominy 

Ice  cream 

Jelly 

Liquor 

Mackerel 

Meats 

Medicine 

Milk,  evaporated 

Mince  meat 

Molasses — : 

Mustard,  ground 

Olives 

Olive  oil 

Oranges 

Oysters 

Pastry  filler 

Peanuts 

Pears,   dried 

Pickles 

Prunes,  dried 

Poultry 

Raisins,  seeded 

Rice 

Roll  mops,  Thelma  brand. 

Salmon 

Sardines 

Sauerkraut 

Sausage 

Shrimps 

Snails,  bakers' 

Strawberries 

Syi-up 

Tomatoes  and  tomato 

products 

Vegetables,  canned 

Veronal 

Walnuts 


1,16S 

17 

120 

2,283 

1 

37 

22* 

o 

so 

234 

24,284 

312 

75 

2 

23 

10 

1\ 

2 

30 

153 

50 

600 

50 

2 

26 

200 

218 

450 

1,041 

100 

24 

34 

250 

8 

9 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

gal. 

lbs. 

gals. 

cans 

lbs. 

bots. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs.* 

lbs. 

lbs. 

boxes 

cans 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

only 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

cans 

qts 

lbs. 

Ib.s. 

can.s 
lbs. 


158,856  lbs. 

43  lbs. 

83  tabs. 

9,745  lbs. 


COLD    STORAGE    GOODS    CONDEMNED    AND    DESTROYED. 
Year  Ending  June  30,  1917. 


Beef  tenders--- 

Butter 

Chile  peppers-. 

Egg  meats 

Lamb  tongues- 
Lamb  saddles- 

Liver 

IjObsters 


50  lbs. 

24  lbs. 

4,720  lbs. 

35  lbs. 

2  cases 

60  lbs. 

100  lbs. 

300  lbs. 


Meat  scraps 

Pheasants 

Pork 

Poultry 

Rabbits 

Sweetbreads — 

Veal 

Walnut  moats- 


2,235  lbs. 

880  lbs. 

620  lbs. 

1,975  lbs. 

3  30  lbs. 

50  lbs. 

120  lbs. 

977  lbs. 


BITKKAIT    OF    FOODS    AND    DKUOy. 
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Year   Ending  June  30,  1918. 


Almonds 25  lbs. 

Anchovies 311  cans 

Apple  butter 24  lbs. 

Beans,   dried 27,300  lbs. 

Bitters,  Marshall's 2  bots. 

Brains 490  lbs. 

Buckwheat  flour SOO  lbs. 

Butter 36  lbs. 

Candy 175  lb.s. 

Canned  goods,  miscel 16  lbs. 

Cheese 2,614  lbs. 

Chile 25  lbs. 

Chocolate 101  lbs. 

Cocoanut  shreds 5  lbs. 

Coffee 4  gals. 

Condiments 3,640  lbs. 

Crackers 50  lbs. 

Crabs 500  lbs. 

Cumin  seed 4  lbs. 

Currants,  dried 52  lbs. 

Digitalis   herb 1  lb. 

Eggs 20i  doz. 

Egg  substitutes 40  lbs. 

Fish,  canned,  smoked 1,942  lbs. 

Frogs 75  lbs. 

Fruits,   canned 12  pts. 

Fruits,  dried 112,878  lbs. 

Fruit,  fresh 10  lbs. 

Gelatine 3,190  lbs. 

Haddies 25  lbs. 

Ham 20  lbs. 

Herrings 284  lbs. 

Hominy 2  lbs. 

Jel-Easy 2  pkgs. 

Kidneys 150  lbs. 

Kream  Krisp 2  lbs. 

Lobsters 8,000  lbs. 


Livers 

Meats : 

Bacon 

Beef,   fresh 

Beef,   corned 

Beef,   dried 

Lambs'  tongue 

Sausage 

Meat  paste  (4-oz.) 

Milk,  evaporated 

Nitre,  sweet  spirits  of — 

Oil,   salad 

Oil,  olive — -- 

Olives 

Onions,  dried 

Pastry  filler 

Peanuts 

Pigeons 

Poppy  seed-- 

Potatoes 

Poultry 

Preserves 

Rock   cod 

Sirup 

Sole 

Soup 

Squabs 

Tomatoes,  fresh 

Tomato  puree 

Tomatoes,   canned 

Tomato  pulp 

Tomato  paste 

Vegetables,  canned,  misc 
Vegetable  compound 

(Antipasto-Sport) 

Vinegar 

Walnut  meats 


25  lbs. 


19 

500 

1 

1 

2 

25 

120 

2,651 

5 

118 

14,745 

80 

45 

85 

10 

3 

11,900 

50 

6 

2,250 

1 

50 

1 

500 

78,740 

390,211 

1,056 

205 

256 

10 


jars 

lbs. 

can 

can 

jars 

lbs. 

cans 

lbs. 

lbs. 

bots. 
J  gal. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 
h   lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

jars 

lbs. 

gal. 

lbs. 

can 

cans 

lbs. 

lbs. 
No.  10s 

gals. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


3,280  cans 
414  gals. 
4,244  lbs. 


COLD   STORAGE    GOODS   CONDEMNED   AND    DESTROYED. 
Year   Ending  June  30,   1918. 


Clams    

Fish   roe 

Frogs  

Herrings,   salt. 


400 

lbs. 

20 

lbs. 

10 

lbs. 

850 

lbs. 

Olives  - 
Rabbits 
Trout  — 
Walnut 


meats- 


175  lbs. 
150  lbs. 
200  lbs. 
500  lbs. 


MATERIALS   IN   COLD  STORAGE. 

During   the  Year  July   1,   1916,  to   June  30,    1917. 

Quarter   Ending   September  30,   1916. 


Beer 207  J-bbls. 

Do 112  bbls. 

Bulbs 2,250  lbs. 

Butter 1,039,700  lbs. 


Do.-. 

Candy- 
Cheese- 


2,355   boxes 
4,100  lbs. 
2,246  cases 


Do.-- 1,632,358   lbs. 


Cider 

Eggs 

Dried 

Frozen 

Fish : 

Bloaters 

Dried 

Frozen 

Miscellaneous- 

Haddies-- 

Pickerel 

Shellfish 


5  bbls. 
57,475   cases 
940  cases 
16,395  lbs. 

114,930  lbs. 

115,824  lbs. 

76,168  lb.s. 

8,130  lbs. 

71,430  lbs. 

43,070  lbs. 

36,680  lbs. 


Horseradish 

Fruit  : 

Apples 

Do 

Crabapples 

Currants 

Figs 

Grapefruit 

Grapes 

Peaches 

Do 

Pears 

Do 

l*ersimmons_- 
Strawberries-. 

Do 

Miscellaneous- 
Miscellaneous- 

Frozen 

Canned 


-Dried- 
-Dried- 


43,070 

lbs. 

173,182 

lbs. 

17 

bbls. 

213 

boxes 

1 

box 

120 

lbs. 

55 

boxes 

687 

boxes 

1,840 

boxes 

5,782 

lbs. 

1,335 

boxes 

.S7,222 

lbs. 

16 

boxes 

5 

bbls. 

36 

pkgs. 

552 

boxes 

56,748 

lbs. 

48.480 

lbs. 

200 

lbs. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    STATE    BOARD    OF    HEALTH. 


MATERIALS   IN   COLD  STORAGE— (Continued). 
During   the   Year  July   1,    1916,   to   June   30,    1917. 


Fruit    syrup 4  bbls. 

Lard 500  lbs. 

Meat: 

Bacon 267   lbs. 

Beef 52   |s 

Ham 166  lbs. 

Livers 5   only 

Miscellaneous 549,889   lbs. 

Do 19  pkgs. 

Pickled 84,400   lbs. 

Pork    loins 81  cases 

Sausage 27   cases 

Mincemeat 440  lbs. 

Do — _.  3   bbls. 

Nuts  and  nutmeats 4'35,629  lbs. 

Do 81   cases 


Do 

Plants  and  plant  leaves- 

Popcorn 

Poultry 

Do 

Rabbits 

Tallow- 

Vegetables : 

Cauliflower 

Chile,   dried 

Lettuce _ 

Mushrooms 

Onions 

Do 

Peppers 

Potatoes 


Quarter    Ending    December    31,    1916. 


Beer   66   i-bbl.s. 

Do.    153    i-bbls. 

Do. 126  bbls. 

Bulbs    6,085  lbs. 

Butter 407   cases 

Do.    529,206   lbs. 

Candy 1,800  lbs. 

Cheese 1,028  cases 

Do.    1,936,856  lbs. 

Eggs    679,923   cases 

Frozen    25,790  lbs. 

Egg  meats 112,880  lbs. 

Fish: 

Bloaters     59,610   lbs. 

Haddie 59,220  lbs. 

Miscellaneous 32,217   lbs. 

Dried    112,274   lbs. 

Frozen 72,668  lbs. 

Pickled    287.300  lbs. 

Smoked   2,900  lbs. 

Shellfish 18.000  lbs. 

Fruit : 

Apples    1  264,552   cases 

Do.    282,569  lbs. 

Cranberries    200  bbls. 

Do.    300  lbs. 

Do.    7,532  boxes 

Grapes    313  boxes 

Do. 1,480  lbs. 

Oranges 80  boxes 

Do.    2,062   lbs. 

Pears — 19  7  boxes 

Do. 48,602  lbs. 

Persimmons 2,2  00  lbs. 

Strawberries    2  bbls. 

Miscellaneous 8,484.583  lbs. 

Dried    50,595  lbs. 

Do.    42  boxes 

Frozen 31,080  lbs. 

In  glass 100  lbs. 


Horseradish    

Do.    

Lard 

Meat: 

Bacon     

Ham     

Hams,  bellies,  pickled- 
Miscellaneous    meat — 

Do.    and   poultry 

Mutton,    frozen 

Sausage  

Mincemeat    

Nuts : 

Almonds    

Miscellaneous    

Walnuts 

Nut  meats  _• 

Do. 

Do.    

Plants  and  plant  leaves- 

Poultry    

Do. 

Do. 

Strawberry  syrup 

Vegetables : 

Cauliflower    

Celery   

Chile,     dried 

Lettuce 

Miscellaneous     

Mushrooms 

Onions     

Peppers    

Do.    

Potatoes    — 

Do.   — 

Do. 

Tomatoes     


Quarter    Ending    IVlarch    31,    1917. 


Beer 424   J-bbls. 

Do.    37   l-bbls. 

Do. 54  bbls. 

Do. 7  pkgs 

Bulbs 15,245  lbs. 

Butter    10,769  lbs. 

Cheese 864,633  lbs. 

Eggs: 

Fresh     2,018,009   doz. 

Frozen     (meats) 808,864  lbs. 


Fish 

Fruits : 
Apples    — 
Canned    — 

Dried 

Fresh  

Hops    

Horseradish 
Do.    

Lai'd 


57   sacks 
1,305  lbs. 
16   sacks 
127  pkgs. 
287,547  lbs. 
9  pkgs. 
413   lbs. 

9  .crates 
61,026  lbs. 
18  crates 
800  lbs. 
1,968  boxes 
,855,025  lbs. 
2,200  lbs. 
4,206  lbs. 


74  bbls. 

48,493  lbs. 

555  lbs. 

237  lbs. 

109  lbs. 
44,200  lbs. 

2,255,903  lbs. 

1,205,654  lbs. 

11  cases 

175  lbs. 

215  lbs. 

110  lbs. 
2,057  lbs. 

20  lbs. 
11  bbls. 
31  cases 

123,299  lbs. 

1,237  lbs. 

979.093  lbs. 

113  cases 

2  bbls. 

1  bbl. 

7  crates 

11  cases 

9,422  lbs. 
13  crates 

237  boxes 

1,735  Ib.s. 

5,987,740  lb.s. 

21  boxes 
19.200  lbs. 

4,762  sacks 

106,851  boxes 

2,011,518  lbs. 

60  boxes 


777,2  59  lbs. 

4,814,458  lbs. 

12,192  lbs. 

89.318  lbs. 

2,480,369  lbs. 

50  pkgs. 

102,500  lbs. 

5  pkgs. 

393  lbs. 
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MATERIALS   IN   COLD   STORAGE— (Continued). 

Quarter   Ending    iVlarch   31,    1917 — (Continued). 

Meats,    miscellaneous 4,162,969  lbs. 

Nut  meats 149,966  lbs. 

Pickles    3  pkgj 

Plants  and  plant  leaves.  2,640  lbs. 

Poultry    1,303,638  lbs. 

Spices    4,313  lbs. 


Syrup    

Vegetables : 
Miscellaneous 
Onions 


2,523  lbs. 

80,639   lbs. 
96.375  lbs. 


Potatoes    16,343.7."i9   ll).s. 


Quarter   Ending   June  30,   1917. 


Butter    1,576,632   llis. 

Candy    68,065  lbs. 

Cereals    70,124  lb.'!. 

Cheese 1,374,095  lbs. 

Kggs  : 

Canned    10,460  lbs. 

Fresh 7,786,035  doz. 

Frozen     144,775  lbs. 

Fish: 

Dried 192,810  lbs. 

Fresh     759,356  lbs. 

Frozen     85,800  lbs. 

Pickled    246,800  lbs. 

Shell     26,500  lbs. 

Smoked 308,468   lbs. 

F'ruit : 

Dried    369,836   lbs. 

Canned    950  lbs. 

Fresh     628,387   lbs. 

Frozen    5,200  lbs. 


866,329  lbs. 
9,762   Ib.s. 


Lard     

Lard   substitute 

Meat : 

Cured     4,825  lbs. 

Fresh    4,413,096  lb.s. 

Frozen     24,024  lbs. 

Pickled    185,700  lbs. 

Milk 170  lbs. 

Nuts: 

Meats     471,237   lbs. 

In  shell 128,480  lbs. 

Poultry   2,807,986  lbs. 

Salad    oil 5,000  lbs. 

Vegetables : 

Onions    107,400  lbs. 

Potatoes    766,329  lbs. 

Miscellaneous     211,435   lbs. 


During   the   Year   July    1,    1917,   to   June   30,    1918. 
Quarter    Ending   September  30,    1917. 


Beer   6,992  gals. 

Butter    1,635,502  lbs. 

Cereals    2,034  lbs. 

Cheese    4,510,244  lbs. 

Chocolate    2,500  lbs. 

Citron    450  lbs. 

Cocoanut     10,517  lbs. 

Confectionery     66,736  lbs. 

Eggs: 

Canned    3,784  lbs. 

Cold     stored 5,304,481  doz. 

Egg  meats 425,500  lbs. 

Frozen     eggs 117,201  lbs. 

Fish : 

Miscellaneous    781,750  lbs. 

Pickled    295,400  lbs. 

Shellfish    28,200  lbs. 

Flour    83,833   lbs. 

Fruit : 

Apples 3,440,487  lbs. 

Blackberries     6,000  lbs. 

Cranberries    26,040  lbs. 

Currants    15,899  lbs. 

Dried  fruit 277.253   lbs. 

Fresh  fruit,  miscel 10,048,478   lbs. 

Grapes    144,244  lbs. 

Grapefruit     500  lbs. 

Loganberries    50,874  lbs. 

Melons     2,520  lbs. 

Oranges    823,386  lbs. 


Peaches    2, 

Pears 1, 

Plums    

Quinces    

Raspberries     

Strawberries    

Horseradish    

Lard    

Lard    substitute 

Meat    (miscellaneous) 3, 

Mincemeat    

Nuts     

Nut  meats   

Paprika   

Peanut    oil 

Peppers,     chili 

Popcorn     

Poultry    1, 

Suetene    

Sirup    

Vegetables : 

Beans    

Celery    

Lettuce    

Mixed    vegetables 

Muslirooms 

Onions     10 

Potatoes     

Tomatoes    

Turnips   


546, 

231, 

69, 

1, 

144, 

52, 

183, 

3, 

062, 

11 

146 

465 

1 

1 

8 

14 

,652 

18 


11 


16 

603 

81 


Quarter    Ending    December   31,    1917. 


Beer   10,531  gals. 

Butter    604,838  lbs. 

Cereals    225  lbs. 

Cheese 3,373,817  lbs. 

Cider 50  bbls. 

Citron     600  lbs. 


Compound 

Eggs    

Canned 
Frozen    . 


578  lbs. 
670  lbs. 
591  lbs. 
214  lbs. 
500  lbs. 
180  lbs. 
750  lbs. 
986  lbs. 
799  lbs. 
741  lbs. 
478  lbs. 
585  lbs. 
922  lbs. 
065  lbs. 
158  lbs. 
715  lbs. 
164  lbs. 
303  lbs. 
000  lbs. 
,387  lbs. 

095  lbs. 
100  lbs. 
50  lbs. 
150  lbs. 
,610  lbs. 
,352  lbs. 
,918  lbs. 
358  lbs. 
180  lbs. 


769  lbs. 

516,015  doz. 

1.240  lbs. 

79,079  lbs. 


Egg   meats 271,776   lbs. 

Fi.sh 1,517,066  lbs. 
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MATERIALS   IN   COLD   STORAGE— (Continued). 
Quarter    Ending    December  31,   1917 — (Continued). 


Fruit : 

Apples    ::!0,22S,018  IKs. 

Apricots     632  lbs. 

Berries    6,642  lbs. 

Cocoanut 6,760  lbs. 

Cranberries 17,600  lbs. 

Currants    190  lbs. 

Dates   -  3,318  lbs. 

Dried     fruit 63,394  lbs. 

Figs    1,740  lbs. 

Grapes 184,798  lbs. 

Miscellaneous     11,773,923  lbs. 

Oranges   and   lemons —  S,378  lbs. 

Peaches 11,880  lbs. 

Pears 243,356  lbs. 

Persimmons 2,160  lbs. 

Plums    124  lbs. 

Quinces    639  lbs. 

Raisins     31,538  lbs. 

Strawberries    49,680  lbs. 

Horseradi-sh    113,450  lbs. 

Kraut 1  bbl. 

Lard     327,838  lbs. 

Lard   substitute 1,125  lbs. 


Meats,     miscellaneous 3. 

Ham   and   bacon 

Whale     meat 

Mincemeat    

iSTuts     

Peanut    oil    

Popcorn     

Poultry    

Syrup     

Sweetbreads     

Vegetables : 

Artichokes    

Beans   

Beets    

Cabbage    

Carrots    

Cauliflower     

Celery    

Lettuce    

Mushrooms 

Potatoes,   white 1 

Potatoes,   sweet 

Tomatoes    


During   the  Year  July   1,    1917,  to  June  30,   1918. 
Quarter    Ending    IVIarch    31,    1918. 


Beer     34,733  gals. 

Bulbs,    plants,    etc 27,001  lbs. 

Butter    800,588  lbs. 

Cheese   -  1,667,699  lbs. 

Cider 3,906  gals. 

Condiments : 

Catsup     315,500  lbs. 

Pickles 32,684  lbs. 

Cooking    compound 987  lbs. 

Eggs: 

Dried    20  lbs.- 

Fresh 1-  2,315,728  doz. 

Frozen     180,950  lbs. 

Lard    113,947  lbs. 

Meat: 

Beef    195,280  lbs. 

Ham  and  bacon 1,250  lbs. 

Miscellaneous     2.419,024  lbs. 

Mutton     700  lbs. 

Pork    618,047  lbs. 

Veal     350  lbs. 

Fish : 

Bloaters    117,690  lbs. 

Dried    180,030  lbs. 

Fi-ozen     27,300  lbs. 

Miscellaneous     139,101  lbs. 

Pickled 189,625  lbs. 

Shell     - 4,500  lbs. 

Smoked 132,900  lbs. 


Fruit : 

Apples    14, 

Berries     1, 

Dried   

Frozen    

Miscellaneous    4, 

Pears     

Oranges    

Milk,     condensed 

Nuts     

Nut   meats 

Oleomargarine     

Poi    

Poultry : 

Chickens 

Miscellaneous     

Turkeys    

Syrup    

Vegetables : 

Beans  

Celery    

Horseradish     

Miscellaneous     

Onions     5. 

Potatoes 17, 

Tomatoes     

Whale  meat 

Wine    


474,581 

850 

29,999 

5.810 

48,725 

386 

510 

929,130 

306 

405 

165 

5,480 

70 

4,724 

695 

770 

29,650 

936 

16,800 

716,544 

13,200 

4,820 


794,002 
173,049 
146,065 
6,182 
937,111 

37,160 

29,200 
258,298 

10,204 
219,337 

82.379 
327 

310,989 
790,700 

295,828 
54 

2,220 

110,000 

108,103 

326,264 

368,524 

802,819 

800 

27,266 

25 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

bbls. 

lbs. 

lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 


lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 

lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
bbls. 

lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
bbls. 


Quarter   Ending   June  30,    1918. 


Beer     2,396  bbls. 

Berry   plants,    bulbs   and 

leaves    745,838  lbs. 

Butter    2,351,932  lbs. 

Catsup    and    pickles 88,160  lbs. 

Cereals    9,908  lbs. 

Cheese 1,828,442  lbs. 

Cider    54  lbs. 

Cider    54  gals. 

Confectionery     37,630  lbs. 


Eggs: 
Fresh 
Frozen 

Fish: 
Cured   . 
Fresh 
Frozen 
Shell    _ 


8,7 
3 


00,360  doz. 
42,149  lbs. 

S08,7'40  lbs. 
!09,726  lbs. 
136,600  lbs. 
13,400  lbs. 
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MATERIALS    IN    COLD   STOP AGE~(Continued). 

During  the  Year  July   1,   1917,  to  June  30,   1918. 

Quarter    Endlncj   June   30,    1918— ( Cotitinued). 


Fruit : 

Apples    .-- 

Dried 

Fresli,   miscellaneous,- 

Ice    ci'eani 

Juice,     fruit 

Lady  bugs 

Lard     

Meats : 

Cured,  ham  and  bacon 

Frozen    

Mincemeat    

Miscellaneous     

Milk,    condensed 

Nuts    and    nut    meats 


12,920  lbs. 

1,565,428  lbs. 

230,409  lbs. 

39  pkgs. 
400,588  lbs. 

40  pkgs. 
175,862  lbs. 

-122,175  lbs. 

16,4  98  lbs. 

5,600  lbs. 

1,669,497  lbs. 

16,844  cases 

683,011  lbs. 


Oils,  olive  and  cottonseed 
Oleomargarine  and  cook- 
ing   compound 

Poultry 

Preserves    

Sausage  casings 

Syrup  

Vegetables  : 

Miscellaneous     

Onions    

Potatoes   

Sauerkraut     

Seed    potatoes 

Whale  meat 


8,155  lbs. 

90,227   lbs. 
992,996  Ib.s. 
22,120  lbs. 
5  bbls. 
16  gals. 

479,399   Ib.s. 

280,488   lbs. 

9,279,930   lbs. 

14,690   lbs. 

200  Ib.s. 

27,028  lbs. 


The  California  Cold  Storage  Act  permits  the  storage  of  food  products 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months.  If  further  time  is  desired  the  owners 
must  make  application  for  an  extension  of  this  period.  The  goods  are 
then  examined  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  if  found  in  suitable 
condition,  further  extension  is  granted. 

The  following  goods  were  found,  upon  inspection,  to  be  in  excellent 
condition,  and  for  this  reason  extensions  were  granted  as  indicated, 

LIST   OF    EXTENSIONS   GRANTED    FOR    MATERIALS    IN    COLD   STORAGE. 
Biennial    Period    Ending   June   30,    1918. 


Locality 


E.vtensiou 
granted 


Candy 

Cheese   

Eggs- 
Pro  zeu  yolks  . 
Fi-ozen  yoUcs  . 
Frozen  whites 
Frozen  whites 
Frozen  whites 
Frozen  mixed  - 

Fi.sh— 
Dry  salt  


4 
44,595 

21,868 
12,408 

7,788 

12,056 

616 

0,680 


Bloaters   ,     21,905 

Herrings  

Mackerel  _ 

Miscellaneous   -- 

Fruit- 
Pigs    

Fulp    

Pulp,    orange    

Baisius    

Meats- 
Ham    

Sweettiieads    

Nuts— 

Almonds  

Miscellaneous   

Pea  meal  

Poultry- 
Broilers   

K<iuabs      

Vegetables- 
Chili  peppers  

Horseradish    

Mushrooms  

Mushrooms   


1,217* 
3,562a 
38,392J 

4,960 

700 

11 

6,:«0 

13 

2,7.50 

24 

12 

no 

5,320 
.52 

66 
171 
13 
37 


bbls. 
lbs. 

lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 

tubs 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 
gals, 
bbls. 
lbs. 

cases 
lbs. 

eases 
boxes 
lbs. 

lbs. 
doz. 

sacks 

bbls. 
cases 
boxes 


Los  Angeles-—    1  year 
San  Ftancisco  '  1  year 


San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles.-. 
San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles.. - 

Oakland 

Los  Angeles.-. 

San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Prancisco 
San  FVancisco 


1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 

1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 


San  Pranciseo  i  1  year 
Los  Angeles.--:  6  mnntlis 
Los  Angeles---!  1  year 
Los  Angele&---j  3  months 

San  Francisco     1  year 
San  Pranci.^co    0  monllis 

Lo.«  Angeles---    1  year 

Los  Angeles 1  year 

Los  Angeles-..    1  year 


Oakland 1  year 

Los  Angeles.. -    1  year 


Los  Angeles--. 
Los  Angeles--- 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 


6  months 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
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REPORT    OF    THE    STATE    BOARD    OF    HEALTH. 


SUMMARY   OF   ANALYTICAL   WORK. 

July   1,    1916,  to   June  30,   1917. 

Foods  and   Food  Products — Official. 


Material 


Legal 
samples 


Beverages    

Bread  

Bread  improver 

Butter   

Cereal    

Cheese  

Chocolate  and  cocoa. 

Cocoa  substitute 

Oocoanut  

Coffee  — 

Ooflee  and  chicory... 

Condiments    

Confectionery   

Crackers  

Cream   

Cream  of  tartar 

Eggs   

Egg  substitutes  

Extracts  

Feed  


Ksh  and  oysters,  canned. 

Flour  

Fruits    

Gelatine    

Gum  scrap 

Honey  

Ice   cream   

lee  cream  powder 

Icing  

Jellies,  jams  and  preserves. 

Lard    

Liquors  

Meats  

Milk    

Nuts  and  nut  meats 

Nut  compounds  

Oils,  edible  

Pastes,    alimentary   

Pastry 

Pork    and   beans 

Ravioli    

Salt    

Soda,  bicarbonate  

Soup,   canned   

Spices    

Syrups,    fotmtain   

Syrups,   table   

Tea   


Vegetables  

Vinegar 

Waters,   mineral 

Totals 


68 
34 
1 

649 


Illegal 
samples 


27 


105 
7 

43 
2 

80 
4 
9 


256 

68 

138 

13 

1 

5 

6 

11 

3 


1 

1 

9 

28 

16 

1 

26 

9 

1 

979 
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SUMMARY   OF   ANALYTICAL   WORK— (Continued). 

July    1.    1916,   to   June   30,    1917. 

Foods   and    Food    Products — Unofficial. 


Material 


Legal 
samples 


Beverages    

Bouillon   cubes   

Bread    

Butter  

Cheese  

Chocolate    

Oocoanut  

Coffee    

Condiments    

Confectionery   

Cream  

Eggs - - 

Egg   yolk,    dried 

Egg  substitute  

Dextri-maltose    

Extracts  

Fish,    canned    -— — 

Fish,   fresh  

Flour   

Fruit    

Gelatine    

Ice  cream  

lee   cream   flUer 

Ice  cream   powder 

leeine  

Jellies  and  jams 

Jelly  powder  

Lard  bleacher 

Liquorsi    

Meats    

Milk,  whole    

Milk,  evaporated    

Milk,  malted    

MiUr,  powdered    

Nuts 

Nut   compound    

Oils,  edible  

Olives    

Pastes,   alimentary   

Rice    1 

Spice    - 

Sugar    

Syrup,  table  

Vegetables    

"Vegetable  compounds   .. 

Vinegar    

Veg  paraf  


Totals. 


200 


niegal 
samples 


12 


ToUl 
samples 


196 


16 
4 
1 

21 
2 
4 
6 
1 
1 
1 
4 

2C 
1 

17 

18 

20 
2 
S 
3 
2 

lo 
1 
1 

33 

14 
4 

b4 
3 
1 

22 
1 


4 
!i 
J 
2 
40 
2 
7 
1 

396 


11—3953.-) 
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SUMMARY  OF   ANALYTICAL   WORK— (Continued). 

July    1,    1916.   to   June   30,    1917. 

Drugs. 


llaterial 


Legal 
samples 


Illegal 
samples 


Acid  compounds  and  tablets 

Aconite,    tincture   of 

Alcohol   

Aspirin   tablets   

Asthma    remedy    

Belladonna,    tincture    of 

Blackberry   balsam   

Camphor  compounds  

OapS'icum    

Celery  compound  

Cod    liver    oil 

Colic  cure  

Com   remedy   

Digitalis,    tincture    of 

Flaxseed   meal   

Ging-er   compounds   

Hair  tonic  

Hyoscyamus,    tincture   of... 

Iodine,   tincture   of 

Iron,    tincture    of 

Liniment    

-Lysol    

Magnesia,    citrate   of 
Miscellaneous  remedies 
Nitre  compounds 
Nux  vomica,  tincture  of. 

Oils   

Peppermint  compounds 

Phenacetin 

PiUs 

Port 

Quinine 

Rheumatism  cure 

Salve 

Strophanthus,  tincture  of 

Tooth  pasites   and  powders 

Veronal 

Waters 

Witch  hazel 
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SUMMARY   OF   ANALYTICAL   WOR  K— (Continued) . 

July    1,    1916,   to    June   30,    1917. 

Drugs — Unofficial. 


Material 


Add  aud  acid  tablets. 

Catarrh  cure  .— -.. 

Gin    

Liver  remedy   

Miscellaneous    

Oils    

Veronal    

Waters    


Legal  Illegal 

samples  samples 


Totals- 


Total 
samiiles 


t 


SUMMARY  OF   ANALYTICAL  WORK— (Continued). 

July   1,    1916,   to   June   30,    1917. 

Miscellaneous. 


Material 


Apricot    pits    

Oolors    

Feed   

Preservatives    

Tobacco— cig^arettes' 
Wool    

Totals 


Legal 
samples 

Illegal 
samples     j 

Total 
samples 

1 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 

' 

] 



1 
4 

0 

•> 

1 

11 

' 

11 

Butter   

Cheese    

Condiments 

Eggs     

Fish    

Flour     

Fruit    

Meat    

Milk 
Poultry    .. 

Nuts   

Vegetables 


SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK— (Continued). 
July   1,    1916,   to   June   30,    1917. 
Foods  and   Food  Products. 
Cold  Storage. 


Number 

not  In 

violation  of 

California 

Pure  Food 

Act 


Totals- 


Number  in 
violation  of 
California 
Pure  Food 
Act 
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SUMMARY   OF   ANALYTICAL   WOR  K— (Continued). 

July   1,    1916,   to  June  30,    1917. 

Foods  and   Food   Products. 

Unofficial. 

State  Institutions. 


Material 


j  Conforming 
to  speci- 


Not 

omiforming 

to  speci- 


Baking  powder  

Baking  powder  substitutes- 
Baking-  soda  

Butter  

Cereals    

Cheese    

Chocolate  and  cocoa 

Cocoanut    

Coffee   

Coffee  substitutes  

Condiments    

Creani'  of  tartar  substitute- 
Eggs  

Extracts    

Feed   

Fish,  canned;  

Flour  

Fruit    

Gelatine   

Honey   

Lard  and  lard  compounds.. 

Liquors    

Meats    

Oils,  edible  

Pastes,   alimentary   

Rice    

Salt    

Spices'    •- 

Starch,   com  

Sugar    

Syrup    

Tapioca  

Tea   

Vegetables    

Vinegar    


Totals- 


30 


1 
14 

2 

120 


33 

2 

10 

10 

77 

11 

22 

1 

69 

12 

20 

3 

1 

IS 

37 

25 

82 

95 

5 

3 

2 

3 

3 

10 

23 

19 

11 

110 

2 

23 

38 

10 

33 

80 

22 

Q-25 
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SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK— (Continued). 

July    1,    1916,   to   June   30,    1917. 

Foods  and   Food   Products. 

Unofficial. 

State  Institutions. 


Jlaterial 


Conforming 
to  specl- 


Acids     ---. 
Ammonia 
Blankets 
Bluing   -  — 


Borax    

Calcium  acid  phosphate. 

Capsicum    

Caustic    soda    

('hloride  of  lime 

Cutlery    

Disinfectants   

Fire    extinguisher   fluid. . 

Hair,    curled    

Ink    


Leather    

Linotype  metal 
Lye   


Matches    : 

nil,   fuel  

Oil,   lubricating   

Petrolatum    

Powder  from  steam  boiler 

Shoe  polish   

Soap  powders  and  cleansers 

Soap  chips,  laundry,  toilet  and  liquid  soap. 

Starch,    laundry    

Tallow    

Tobacco    

Turpentine    


Totals. 


225 


Not 

conforming 

to  apeci- 


5 
6 
5 
9 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 

10 
9 
1 
1 
5 

13 
1 
4 
3 
1 
5 
1 
1 
4 

38 

105 

6 

7 

54 
3 

30C 
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SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK. 

July   1,   1917,  to  June  30,   1918. 

Foods  and  Food  Products. 

Official. 


Material 


Legal 
sampUvs 


Illegal 
samples 


Beverages    

Bouillon    cubes 

Bread    

Bread  dough  _. 

Butter  

Butter  fat  

Cereal    

Cheese  

Chocolate    

Ooflee   

Coffee  mixture 

Condiments    

Confectionery    . 
Oream    


Egg  albumin  .— 

Egg   whites    

Egg,    dried    

Egg  substitutes 

Extracts    

Feed  — 


Elsh    

Elour    

Etuit    

Gelatine   

Honey    , 

Ice  cream  

Jellies  and  jams 

Lard    

Lard  compounds   and  substitutes - 

Liquors 

Meat    

Milk,  whole  

Milk,  condensed  

Nuts  - 

Nut  paste  

Oils,  edible  

Oleomargarine   

Pastes,  alimentary  

Pastry    

Pastry  filler  

Poultry    

Salt    

Sipices    

Sugar    

Sugar,  maple  

Syrup,  fountain  

Syrup,  table  


3 
6 

42 
92 


1 
1 
1 
3 

15 
8 
1 

87 

23 
5 

U 
1 

1 
23 
24 

1 
49 

2 
10 
18 

3 


Vegetable  compounds 

Vinegar    

Water,   mineral  


4 

I 

20 

10 

1 

2 

2 

19 

1 

8 

13 

62 

110 

7 

18 

1 


7 
1 
1 
6 

17 

9 

2 

131 

31 


1 
4 

12 
31 
52 

8 
73 

4 
20 
10 

9 
36 
20 

1 

3 

326 

91 

123 

9 
14 

3 
10 

2 

■27 

16 

1 


1 

11 

19 

104 

202 

7 

81 

16 


Totals - 


1,072 


1,760 
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SUMMARY   OF   ANALYTICAL   WORK— (Continued). 

July    1,    1917,   to   June   30,    1918. 

Drugs. 

Official. 


llaterial 


Legal 
samples 


Illegal 
samples 


Total 
samples 


Acid,  aceto  salicylic 

Alcobol    

Blackberry  cordial 

Camphor  compounds  ..- 

Capsicum    

Cascara,  fluid  extract. -- 

Com   remedy    

Cubeb   berries,    Po 

Grippe  and  cold  cure 

Hair  tonic  

Headache   i-emedy    

Iodine,  tincture  of 

Liniment    

Nitre  compounds    

Oil,   sweet  

Oil    camphorated  

Ointment    

Paregoric    

Peppermint,  essence  of-- 

Saccharine    

Syrup  wild  cherry  bark. 

Tonic   

Tooth    remedies    

Veronal    

Water    

Wine,  port  

Witch  hazel  


Totals 


1 
20 

i 

2 
2 
2 
1 

11 
2 

23 
2 
8 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK— (Continued). 

July    1,    1917,   to   June   30,    1918. 

Foods  and  Food  Products. 

Unofficial. 


Material 


Legal 
f-amplfcs 


Illegal 
samples 


Total 

samples 


Beverages    

Bread    

Butter    

Cereal    

Cheese   

Cocoanut    

Condiments    

Confectionery    

Cream    

Egg  albumin 

Egg   substitutes    

Egg  whites  

Eggs,   dried   

Extracts    

Feed'   

Fish,   canned   

Mour    

Fruit    

Gelatine    

Ice  cream  

Jelly    

Lard    

Lard  compounds  

Liquors    

Meat    

Milk    

Nuts    

Nut  compound  

Oils,  edible  „. 

Olives    

Pastry    

Salt    - 

Soup    

Spices  

Sugar    

Sugar,  maple  

Syrup,   fountain   

Syrup,  table 

Vegetables  

Vegetable  compounds 
Vinegar    


Totals- 


S23 


SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK— (Continued). 

July   1,   1917,  to  June  30,   1918. 

Drugs. 

Unofficial. 


10 


2 

1 

123 

2 

2 


294 


14 
1 
8 
3 
2 

53 
6 
1 
1 

18 
2 
3 
4 


18 
11 
16 

2 

4 

2 

7 

71 

14 

2e 

27 
2 
7 
3. 
3 
3 
4 

12 
2 
3 
o 

6 

188 
4 
3 


617 


Material 


Legal 
samples 


Bay    rum    

Court  plaster  

Cubebs   Po.    

Hair  tonic  

Iodine   

Poison   (suspected) 
Saccharine    


Illegal 
samples 


Totals. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK— (Continued). 

July   1,   1917,   to  June  30,   1918. 

Miscellaneous. 

Unofficial. 


Material 


Legal 
s.implfs 


Illegal 
samples 


Apricot    pits   

Oil    lubricating   1 

Preservative    —  1 

Woo; 1 

Waste    -- 1 

Water    12 

Totals 16 


Total 
samples 


SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK— (Continued). 

July    1,    1917,    to   June   30,    1918. 

Foods  and    Food   Products — Official. 

Unofficial. 

State  Institutions. 


Material 


Conforming 
to  speci- 
fications 


Not 
conforming 
to  speci- 
fications 


Baking  powder  -- 

Baking    Soda    

Butter    - 

Cereals    

Cheese    

Chocolate    

Coffee 

Condiments    

Crackers   

Cream  of  tartar 

Cream  of  tartar  substitute- 
Extracts    

Feed    

Fish    

Flour    

Fruit    -- 

Grelatine    

Jelly 

Lard    

Lard   compound   

Meat    — 

Milk    

Oil,  edible  

Pastes,    alimentary   

Spices  

Sugar    

Syrup    

Tea    

Vegetables  

Vinegar  

Totals 


6 

.3 
15 
12 
8 
C 
47 
17 
3 
3 
5 
15 
23 
5 
S5 

a 

3 

3 

4 

6 

1 

5 

11 

79 

3 

14 

33 

11 

23 

452 
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SUMMARY   OF  ANALYTICAL   WORK— (Continued). 

July   1,   1917,   to   June   30,    1918. 

Miscellaneous — Unofficial. 

State  Institutions. 


JXaterial 


„     ,        .  Not 
Conforming  conforming 
tospeci-  to  speci- 
fications flcations 


Blanket    ^ 

Borax    ^ 

Calcium  acid  phosphate 1 

Cleanser ^ 

Colors    

Hair  dye  i 

Linotype  metal  1 

Lye   ^ 

Matches 

Oil,   lubricating   2 

Soap    27 

Shoe    paste    1 

Starch,  laundry  ^ 

Tallow  1 

Tobacco   , 2 

Turpentine    1 

Varnish    ^ 

Totals .    48 


17 


65 


SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK— (Continued). 

Foods  and   Food   Products. 

Cold  Storage. 


Number 
not  in 


violation  of  |  ™l?.t/o°  °<^ 
California  C:aUfomia 
Pure  Foods]  Pure  Foods 

\nt  Act 


Cheese   

Peppers   

Eggs    

Eggs,   dried 

Fish    

Fruit    

Nuts    


Totals 


SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK. 
Year   Ending  June  30,  1917. 


Legal 
samples 

Illegal 
samples 

Total 
samples 

649 

979 

1,628 

112 

98 

210 

200 

196 

396 

8 

8 

16 

11 

i,oao 

n 

201 

J, 231 

21 

62 

83 

2,031 

1,544 

3,575 

Foods  and  food  products,  official... 

Drugs,  official  

Foods  and  food  products,  unofficial- 
Drugs,   unofficial   

Miscellaneous,    unofficial    

State  institution  

Cold  storage  

Totals 
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SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK. 
Year    Ending  June    30,    1918. 


Legal 
samples 


Illegal 
samples 


Total 
samples 


Foods  and  food  products,  oflBcial... 

Drugs,    oflBcial    

Foods  and  food  products,  unofficial 

Drugs,  unofficial  

Miscellaneous,  unofficial 

State   institution    

Cold   storage   ^ 

Totals 


688 

1,072  j 

1,700 

41 

61 

102 

323 

294 

617 

5 

4  1 

9 

16 

2  1 

18 

40i 

113  1 

517 

19 

1 

20 

1,547  j 


3.043 


\ 


SUMMARY   OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK. 
For  the   Biennial   Period. 


Foods  and  food  products,  official... 

Drugs,    official    

Foods  and  food  products,  unofficial 

Drugs,   unofficial  

Miscellaneous,   unofficial   . 

State   institution    

Oold  storage  

Totals ,-.. 


Legal 
samples 


3,527 


Illegal 
samples 


3,091 


Total 
samples 


1,337 

2,051 

3,388 

153 

159 

312 

523 

490 

1,013 

13 

12 

25 

27 

2 

29 

1,434 

314 

1,748 

40 

63 

108 

5,618 
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BIExNXIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  SOCIAL  HYGIENE. 

Lewis   Michelsox,   M.D..   Director. 
Origin. 

The  Bureau  of  Soeial  Hygiene  of  the  California  State  Board  of 
Health  was  established  as  a  war  measure.  August  13,  1917. 

When  the  control  of  venereal  diseases  eame  to  be  recognized  as  a 
vital  necessity  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  a  delegation  of  public  spirited 
men  waited  upon  Governor  Stephens  with  a  request  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  health  bureau  devoted  exclusively  to  the  purpose  of  pro- 
venting  the  spread  of  these  diseases.  The  delegation  included  jMr. 
Warren  Olney.  Jr..  and  Dr.  ]Milbank  Johnson  of  the  State  ^Military 
"Welfare  Conmiission.  Colonel  Lynch,  U.  S.  A..  Lie^^tenant  J.  E.  IMiller. 
U.  S.  N..  and  Doctoi-s  George  E.  Ebright  and  W.  A.  Sawyer,  president 
and  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  Governor  agreed  with  the  delegation  that  there  was  urgent 
necessity  for  such  a  bureau  and  appropriated  from  the  military 
emergency  funds  thirt\"  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  two  years  for  its 
support,  thus  making  California  the  first  state  in  the  T^nion  to  attack 
the  problem  actively.  Since  then  eleven  states  have  followed  her 
example. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  bureau's  nuiin  purpose  sh(Mild  be  to  co-operate 
with  the  Army  and  Navy  in  reducing  to  a  minimum  venereal  diseases  in 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  stationed  in  the  state.  To  do  this,  of  course, 
it  was  necessary  to  prevent  these  diseases  in  the  civil  population  near 
army  and  navy  posts,  and  to  extend  the  work  as  rapidly  as  possible 
throughout  California. 

Functions. 

The  fuiictions  of  the  bureau  were  tentatively  as  follows: 

DIRECT    CONTROL. 

1.  To  secure  the  reporting  of  cases  of  syphilis  and  gonococcus  infec- 
tion, together  with  the  probable  sources  of  infection,  by  physicians  and 
by  the  medical  officers  of  the  army  and  navy. 

2.  To  investigate,  with  the  assistance  of  local  officials,  any  suspected 
foci  of  infection  and  to  isolate  infections  pei'sons  whenever  it  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  their  spreading  disease. 

3.  With  the  co-operation  of  cities  and  counties  to  care  for  the  men 
and  women  isolated  on  account  of  venereal  disease  in  public  isolation 
hospitals  until  the  patients  are  no  longer  infectious. 

4.  As  far  as  possible  to  secure  the  medical  examination  for  venereal 
diseases  of  male  and  female  prisoners  and  other  appropriate  groups,  and 
to  provide  for  their  isolation  and  treatment  so  that  they  will  not  spread 
disease  when  released. 

5.  Through  the  operation  of  this  plan  to  prevent  the  heretofore  com- 
mon evil  of  one  community  "passing  on"  to  another  its  undesirables, 
thereby  nniltiplying  foci  of  infection. 

().  To  focus  on  this  subject  the  soci;il  ron-rs  lun-essary  lo  give  fornirr 
prostitutes,  after  they  have  been  put  into  gDod  physical  condition. 
an  opportiniity  to  enter  into  productive  occupations  under  conditi(>ns 
fair  to  tiiemselvi^  and  to  the  connnunitv. 
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IMTBLIC    Ol'IMiirnNITIES    KOK    DIAGNOSIS    AND    TKRA  TM  KNT. 

1.  To  invcstigali'  ;ill  clinics  or  hospitals  treatinu-  veuereal  diseases 
and  to  brinp:  into  existence  adeiinate  day  and  evenin<;'  elinies  and  oppor- 
tunities for  hospital  treatment  for  syphilis  and  .gonorrhea. 

2.  To  make  a  list  of  accredited  clinics  in  which  venereal  diseases  are 
treated,  accrediting  only  those  which  reach  high  standards  in  staffs, 
equipment  and  results. 

3.  To  purchase  and  issue,  without  charge,  to  approved  public  hos- 
pitals and  clinics,  salvarsan  or  approved  substitutes,  for  use  in  making 
eases  of  syphilis  noninfectious  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

4.  To  arrange  with  city  laboratories  to  give  free  diagnostic  tests  for 
syphilis  and  gonocoecus  infections,  and  to  encourage  the  more  general 
use  of  the  free  Wassermanu  tests  and  other  tests  available  at  the  Bureau 
of  Communicable  Diseases. 

EDUCATIONAL, 

1.  To  issue  printed  pamphlets,  cards  and  placards  of  information 
relative  to  the  prevention  of  venereal  disease,  and  to  co-operate  with 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and  other  agencies  in  giving  talks  to  appropriate 
groups. 

2.  To  co-operate  with  the  Military  Welfare  Commission  in  the  sup- 
pression of  prostitution  as  the  principal  source  of  venereal  diseases,  but 
avoiding  confusion  of  the  campaign  against  venereal  diseases  with  the 
movement  against  vice  as  a  strictly  moral  issue. 

3.  To  oppose  any  local  plan  for  licensing  prostitution  or  issuing 
certificates  of  health  to  prostitutes,  by  showing  that  this  is  in  conflict 
with  modern  methods  of  control  of  venereal  diseases,  and  to  substitute 
the  above  program,  which  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  suppression 
of   prostitution. 

Staff, 

Dr.  W.  A.  Sawyer,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  first 
assumed  the  duties  of  director  of  the  bureau  and  organized  the  staff. 
On  September  21,  1917,  Dr.  H.  G.  Irvine,  assistant  professor  of  derma- 
tology, University  of  Minnesota,  accepted  the  directorship  for  the  period 
of  six  months,  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  Lewis  Michelson,  chief  of 
urological  clinic.  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  San  Francisco. 

Two  sanitarians.  Dr.  Ethel  :\[.  Watters  and  Dr.  W.  M.  Dickie,  were 
appointed.  •  Miss  ^larian  Lynne  served  as  social  service  director.  The 
six  state  district  health  officers,  by  actively  carrying  out  the  bureau's 
plans  calling  for  the  reporting  and  investigation  of  cases  of  venereal 
disease  in  their  several  districts,  became,  essentially,  part  of  the 
staff;  and  co-operation  with  the  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy  authorities  and 
the  Public  Health  Service,  completed  a  thorough  organization. 

With  the  necessary  office  assistants,  offices  were  opened  in  San  P^ran- 
fisco  at  525  Market  street.     Later,  a  branch  was  added  in  Los  Angeles. 

Program, 

Mrfhod  of  Co-opcrafion  irifli  llio  V.  8.  Armi/,  U.  S.  Novij  and  U.  S. 
PnUic  Health  Scrvicf .  The  l)ureau,  having  })een  organized  as  a  war 
emergency  measure,  active  co-operation  with  the  military  and  Public 
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Health  Service  was  one  of  the  first  objects  to  be  attained.  All  cases  of 
venereal  disease  in  the  camps  are  reported  to  this  bureau.  Regular 
reports  of  the  sources  of  these  infections  are  forwarded  to  the  local 
health  officer,  as  well  as  to  the  bureau.  The  latter  checks  up  the  infor- 
mation to  the  health  officers  in  the  state  and  also  notifies  officials  of 
other  states,  when  these  sources  are  discovered  to  be  outside  of  Califor- 
nia.    By  this  procedure  many  foci  of  infection  have  been  located. 

Lieutenant  Allison  T.  French  of  the  U.  S.  Army  was  detailed  to 
California  in  charge  of  the  Surgeon  General  Extra-Cantonment  office 
for  combating  venereal  disease  and  the  Law  Enforcement  Division  of 
the  "War  Departments  of  the  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities. 
The  aid  rendered  by  Lieutenant  French's  department  in  stimulating 
and  enforcing  the  iDureaus'  program,  has  been  invaluable.  Regular 
meetings  of  the  California  Military  AVelfare  Commission  with  Lieuten- 
ant French  and  the  director  of  this  bureau,  have  given  opportunity  for 
most  effective  co-operation  and  have  resulted  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
bureau's  policy  to  an  extent  that  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible. 

In  many  communities  bordering  on  the  camps,  facilities  for  isolating 
venereally  infected  cases  were  totally  inadequate.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  military,  state  and  local  authorities  every  such  community  has 
noAV  provided  facilities  and  equipment  for  this  work.  To  further 
the  War  Department's  declaration  that  suppression  of  prostitution  is 
essential  in  the  control  of  venereal  disease,  many  meetings  of  the  mili- 
tary, local  judiciary,  police  authorities  and  representatives  of  this 
bureau,  have  been  held.  Through  these  conferences,  laws  applying  to 
the  suppression  of  prostitution  have  been  invoked  and  put  into  opera- 
tion. In  all  the  communities  of  California,  law  enforcement  has  been 
actively  stimulated. 

The'^different  military  camps  are  visited  by  representatives  of  the 
bureau,  conferences  are  held  with  the  medical  officers  and  suggestions 
are  made  as  to  the  best  methods  of  achieving  control  of  these  diseases. 
Such  conferences  have  been  of  mutual  benefit. 

Medical  facilities  were  meager  in  the  beginning,  when  the  camps 
were  established.  Laboratory  work  was  necessarily  handicapped. 
Through  the  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases  of  California's  State 
Board  of  Health,  laboratory  facilities  were  extended  to  the  posts. 
Several  of  them  still  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege. 

On  the  educational  side,  the  bureau  has  also  been  of  assistance. 
Lecturers  on  the  subject  of  venereal  diseases  have  been  given  to  over 
70,000  enlisted  men,  at  the  request  of  the  Commission  on  Training 
Camp  Activities,  by  whom  these  lecturers  have  been  accredited.  At 
the  request  of  camp  commanders,  appropriate  literature  and  placards 
have  been  placed  at  their  disposal.  The  stereomotograph  of  the  bureau 
has  been  effectively  employed  in  giving  exhibitions  at  the  different 
camps.  Military  and  federal  authorities  have  reciprocated  by  keeping 
the  bureau  informed  on  matters  of  importance  and  by  forwarding  all 
their  publications  bearing  on  this  subject. 

Control. 

Special  Bulletin  Xo.  24  on  Regulations  for  the  Prevention  of  Sj'philis 
and  Conocoeeus  Infections  was  adopted  October  6,  1917,  and  amended 
March  2,  1918. 
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Reportiiig  of  Cases.  \u  order  to  sucees.sfully  attack  a  disease,  tliero 
must  be  data  bearing-  mi  its  prevalence,  its  favored  localities,  and  its 
carriers.  Reporting  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  by  numbers  (not  by 
names)  had  been  made  compulsory  under  paragraph  29790  of  the  Politi- 
cal Code  of  California,  but  had  not  been  strictly  enforced.  Under 
section  13  of  the  Public  Health  Act  violation  of  this  rule  is  a  misde- 
meanor. At  first,  physicians  were  required  to  report  cases  by  their 
personal  histoiy  number;  later,  the  serial  number  of  the  bureau  was 
substituted.  But  in  case  a  patient  requiring  medical  aid  for  these  dis- 
eases discontinues  treatment  and  fails  to  report  to  a  physician  for  a 
period  of  more  than  ten  days,  his  (or  her)  name  is  sent  to  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Hygiene.  Investigation  follows,  usually  through  the  local 
liealth  officer,  and  suitable  treatment  is  made  obligatory. 

To  avoid  duplicate  reporting  and  the  possibility  of  a  patient's  name 
being  unjustly  reported,  physicians  treating  a  case  are  required  to  in- 
quire from  and  ascertain  whether  such  person  had  theretofore  con- 
sulted with  or  been  treated  by  any  other  physician;  and  if  so,  to  notify 
that  physician  that  his  former  patient  is  continuing  treatment.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  applicant  for  treatment  to  furnish  this  information, 
and  a  refusal  to  do  so,  or  falsely  stating  the  name  and  address  of  such 
physician  or  person  consulted,  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  quaran- 
tine, and  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  including  the  number,  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  patient,  shall  be  reported  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  by 
the  physician  or  other  person  so  consulted. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  physician  or  person  consulted,  in  case  the 
applicant  has  heretofore  received  treatment,  to  immediately  notify,  on  a 
card  supplied  for  the  purpose,  the  physician  or  person  last  theretofore 
treating  such  applicant  of  the  change  of  adviser.  Should  the  physi- 
cian or  person  previously  con.sulted  fail  to  receive  such  notice  within 
ten  (10)  days  after  the  time  appointed  for  the  appearance  of  such 
diseased  person,  the  said  diseased  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  vio- 
lated quarantine,  and  it  shall  at  once  become  the  duty  of  such  physi- 
cian or  person  to  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  the  name  and 
address  of  such  diseased  person. 

Following  are  facsimiles  of  the  cards  issued  by  the  bureau  for  the 
reporting  of  these  conditions : 

No 

REMEMBER  THIS  NUMBER  AND  FOLLOW  INSTRUCTIONS 

You  are  given  this  pamphlet  of  instructions  witli  tliis  serial  number 
by  your  doctor  because  the  law  required  him  to  do  so  and  to  report 
your  case  to  the  Health  Officer  bv  this  number  WITHOUT  REVEAL- 
ING YOUR  NAME. 

If  you  change  doctors  for  any  i-eason  and  wish  to  keep  your  name 
concealed  you  must  see  to  it  that  the  doctor  you  last  consult  notifies  the 
doctor  previously  having  charge  of  your  case  within  TP]N  DAYS  (10 
days). 

If  you  fail  to  come  for  treatment  at  the  time  ordei-ed  by  your  doctor 
M'ithin  the  period  in  which  your  disease  is  infective  and  he  does  not 
receive  notice  within  TEN  DAYS  from  another  doctor,  stating  that  you 
have   placed   yourself  under   his   professional   care,   the   doctor   giving 
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you  this  pamphlet  is  obliged  by  law  to  report  your  NAi\lE  AND 
ADDRESS  to  the  health  authorities  as  a  person  suffering  from  a  disease 
dangerous  to  the  public  health  and  presumalily  not  under  proper  medi- 
cal advice  and  care  sufficient  to  protect  others  from  infection.  You  will 
then  be  liable  to  quarantine  or  such  other  procedure  as  the  Board  of 
Health  may  determine.  If  you  want  your  name  kept  secret,  follow  these 
instructions  carefully.  Your  doctor  will  tell  you  when  your  ease  is  no 
longer  infectious. 

No._ 

Card  A 

PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT  OF  CASE  OF  GONORRHEA  OR  SYPHILIS 

strike  out  gonorrhea  or  syphilis  as  case  may  be 

Make  the  Serial  Number  a  Part  of  Your  Case  Record 
Date 19 Cal. 

City  or  town 

Age Sex Color Marital  relation , 

Single,  married,  widowed,  divorced 

Occupation Date    of    infection 

Source  of  infection 

Commercial  or  clandestine  prostitute — ^Address  if  investigation  is  indicated 

Was  patient  intoxicated  at  time  of  exposure? Unemployed 

Is  patient  in  infectious  state  of  disease? If  so,  is  patient  liliely  to  infect  others? 

Has  this  case  been  previously  reported? Under  what  number? 

Has  diagnosis  been  confirmed  by  laboratory  test? 

Wassermann,  smear  for  gonococci  or  spirochete 

M.  D. 


Mail  this   card  immediately  to  the   State  Board  of  Health,   Sacramento,   and   in 
addition  report  the  case  by  number  to  your  local  Health  Officer. 


Card  B 


Form  for  Reporting  Change  of  Physician. 

Date 19 

Cal. 

Dear  Doctor  : 

In  accordance  with  Section  8  of  the  regulation  of  the  California  State 
Board  of  Health  governing  venereal  disease  control  I  herewith  notify 

Card  C 

you  that of 

Name  of  patient  Address 

reported  by  you  as  number and  formerly  under  your  treat- 
ment is  now  under  my  care  and name  and  address  need  not 

His  or  her 

be  reported  to  the  health  authorities  as  provided  for  according  to  this 
regulation. 

Respectfully  yours, 

M.  D. 
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Form  for  Reporting  Patient  as  Dangerous   to  Public   Health 

(Jnl. 

19 


City  or  town 


I 


Bureau  op  Venereal  Diseases,  State  Board  of  Health 
525  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen : 

This  is  to  notify  you  that 

Name  of  patient  (Serial  No. ) 

of has  not  reported  to  nie  within  ten  (10) 

Address 

days  of  time  appointed,  nor  have  I  received  any  notification  that 

He  or  she 

is  under  the  care  of  any  other  physician.  In  accordance  with  Section 
8  of  the  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  governing  venereal 
diseases  I  am  therefore  reporting name  and  address. 

His  or  her 

Respectfully  yours, 

M.  D. 


Instructions  to  the  patient. 

It  .shall  lie  llii'  duly  of  the  physician  in  atlendaucc  on  a  person  havinu;  syphilis 
or  .i;onococeus  infection,  or  suspected  of  having  .syphilis  or  gonococcus  infection,  to 
instruct  him  in  precautionary  measures  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease,  the 
seriousness  of  the  disease,  and  the  necessity  for  prolonged  treatment,  and  the 
physician  shall,  in  addition,  furnish  approved  literature  on  these  subjects. 

Note  1. — Approved  literature  for  distribution  to  patients  may  be  secured  from  tlie 
Bureau  of  Venereal  Diseases  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  525  Market  street,  San 
Francisco. 

Note  2. — The  following  instructions  are  required  as  a  minimum  by  Rule  2  : 

(«)    To  patients  having  syphilis: 

1.  Syphilis  or  pox  is  a  contagious  disease.     It  can  usually  be  cured,  but  it 

requires   two    or    more   years   of   treatment. 

2.  You    must    not    marry    until    a    reputable    physician    has    pronounced    you 

cured. 
Z.  Avoid  all  sexual  relations. 

4.  Always  sleep  alone. 

5.  Do  not  kiss  anyone. 

6.  Never   permit   anyone    to   use   anything   which   has   been    in   your   mouth, 

such   as   toothpicks,    toothbrushes,    pipes,    cigars,   pencils,    spoons,    forks, 
cups,   etc.,  or  anything  else  that  you  have  contaminated. 

7.  If  you  have  to  see  a  dentist,  tell  him  about  your  disease  before  he  exam- 

ines your  teeth. 

8.  Avoid    patent    medicines,    so-called    "medical    institutes"    and    advertising 

"specialists." 

9.  Consult  a  reputable  physician,  or,  in  case  of  financial  inability,  the  city 

or    county   physician,    or   a   reputable    dispensary   such    as   is    found    in 
connection    with    most    large    public    hospitals,    and    follow    directions 
absolutely. 
(h)    To  patients  having  gonorrhea: 

1.  Gonorrhea,    "clap,"   or  gleet,   is   a  serious  contagious   disease.     If  properly 

treated  it  can  usually  be  cured. 

2.  You  must  not  marry  until  a  reputable  physician  has  pronounced  you  cured. 

3.  Avoid  all   sexual   relations. 

4.  Always    sleep    alone,    and    be    sure    that    no    one   uses   your    toilet   articles, 

particularly  your   towels  and  wash   cloths. 

5.  Always   wash   your    hands    thoroughly    after   handling   the    diseased   parts. 

The  discharge,   if   carried   to  your  eyes,   may   cause  blindness. 

6.  Avoid    patent    medicines,    so-called    "medical    institutes"    and    advertising 

"specialists." 

7.  Consult  a  reputable  physician,   or,   if  financially  unable  to   do  so,   the  city 

or    county    physician,    or    a    reputable    dispensary    such    as    is    found    in 
connection    with    most    large    public    hospitals,     and    follow    directions 
absolutely. 
Note  3 — If  any  person  has  knowledge  that  a  person  infected  with  syphilis  or  gono- 
eoccus  infection  is  failing  to  observe  adequate  precautions  to  prevent  spreading  infec- 
tion, he  shall  report  the  facts  at  once  to  the  local  health  officer. 

12-  .3953.'5 
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Health    officers   designated    inspectors. 

All  city,  county  aud  other  local  health  officers  are,  for  I  hi'  imrpose  ol'  the  coutri)! 
aud  suppression  of  venereal  diseases,  hereby  designated  and  appointed  inspectors, 
without  salary,  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  California,  under  tho  provisions  of 
section  2979  of  the  Political  Code. 

Note  1. — The  following  paragraph  is  quoted  from  section  2979  of  the  Political  Code: 
"It  (the  State  Board  of  Health)  shall  have  general  power  of  inspection, 
examination,  quarantine  and  disinfection  of  persons,  places  and  things,  within 
the  state,  and  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  same  may  appoint  inspectors, 
who,  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  shall  be  vested  with  like  powers  ;  -provided, 
that  this  act  shall  in   no  wise  conflict  with  the  national  quarantine  laws." 

Investigation   and   control   of  cases. 

All  city,  county  and  other  local  health  officers  are  hereby  directed  to  use  every 
available  means  to  ascertain  the  existence  of,  and  immediately  to  investigate,  all 
reported  or  suspected  cases  of  sj'philis  in  the  infectious  stages  and  gonococcus  infec- 
tion within  their  several  territorial  jurisdictions,  and  to  ascertain  the  sources  of  such 
infections. 

In  such  investigations  said  health  officers  are  hereby  vested  with  full  powers  of 
inspection  and  examination,  of  all  persons,  places  and  things,  and  as  such  inspectors 
said  local  health  officers  are  hereby  directed : 

(a)  To  make  examinations  of  persons  reasonably  suspected  of  having  syphilis  in 
the  infectious  stages  or  gonococcus  infection.  (Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  such  dis- 
eases among  prostitutes,  all  such  persons  may  be  considered  within  the  above  class.) 

(ft)  To  isolate  such  persons  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  isolation  is  necessary  to  protect  public  health.  In  establishing 
isolation  the  health  officer  shall  define  the  limits  of  the  area  in  which  the  person 
reasonably  suspected  or  known  to  have  syphilis  or  gonococcus  infections  and  his 
immediate  attendant,  are  to  be  isolated,  and  no  persons,  other  than  the  attending 
physicians,  shall  enter  or  leave  the  area  of  isolation  without  the  permission  of  the 
health  officer. 

(c)  In  making  examinations  and  inspections  of  women  for  the  puiToose  of  ascer- 
taining the  existence  of  syphilis  or  gonococcus  infection,  to  appoint  women  physicians 
for  said  purposes  where  the  services  of  a  woman  physician  are  requested  or  demanded 
bj^  the  person  examined. 

(d)  In  cases  of  quarantine  or  isolation,  not  to  terminate  said  quarantine  or 
isolation  until  the  cases  have  become  noninfectious  or  until  permission  has  been  given 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health  or  its  secretary. 

Cases  of  gonococcus  infection  are  to  be  regarded  as  infectious  until  at  least  two 
successive  smears  taken  not  less  than  48  hours  apart  fail  to  show  gonococci. 

Cases  of  syphilis  shall  be  regarded  as  infectious  until  all  lesions  of  the  skin  or 
mucous  membranes  are  completely  healed. 

(e)  Inasmuch  as  prostitution  is  the  most  prolific  source  of  syphilis  and  gonococcus 
infection,  all  health  officers  are  directed  to  use  every  proper  means  of  repressing  the 
same,  and  not  to  issue  certificates  of  freedom  from  venereal  diseases,  as  such  certifi- 
cates may  be  used  for  purposes  of  solicitation. 

if)  To  keep  all  records  pertaining  to  said  inspections  and  examinations  in  files 
not  open  to  public  inspection,  and  to  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  keep  secret  the 
identity  of  those  affected  by  venereal  disease  control  measures  as  far  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  pi'otection  of  the  public  health. 

Report  of  unusual   prevalence. 

When  the  local  health  officer,  through  investigation,  becomes  aware  of  unusual 
prevalence  of  syphilis  or  gonococcus  infection,  or  of  unusual  local  conditions  favor- 
ing the  spread  of  these  diseases,  he  shall  report  the  facts  at  once  to  the  Bureau  of 
Venereal  Diseases,  52.5  Market  street,   San  Francisco. 

Quarantine. 

Any  person  now  under  treatment,  or  who  shall  hereinafter  present  himself  (or 
herself)  to  any  physician  or  person  for  treatment  or  diagnosis  of  any  venereal  disease, 
shall  be  considered  to  be  in  quarantine.  The  requirements  of  quarantine  shall  be 
considered  fulfilled  when  the  patient  is  reported  by  serial  number,  as  provided  for  in 
Note  1  of  Rule  1,  and  as  long  as  he  (or  she)  remains  under  the  observation  of  any 
one  licensed  under  the  laws  of  California  to  treat  disease. 
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Control  of  prostitutes. 

Special  proceduri's  liavc  been  made  necessary  to  insure  ti-ealment 
for  the  ])rincipal  carriei'  of  venereal  disease — the  prostitute,  and  to 
prevent  the  plying  of  their  trade  liy  women  who  have  l)een  declared 
infectious.  A  health  officer  has  the  power  to  quarantine  a  case  which 
he  has  reasonable  suspicion  to  believe  is  a  carrier  of  a  communicable 
disease.  As  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  all  prostitutes  have  been  found 
infected  with  venereal  disease,  a  reasonable  suspicion  is  justified. 
These  women  are  arrested,  charged  with  some  act  involving  moral 
turpitude,  usually  vagrancy.  The  healtli  officer  declares  them  quaran- 
tined, thus  preventing  their  being  bailed  out  and  so  defeating  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  being  detained.  Those  found  infected  are  held 
for  treatment,  and  the  noninfected  returned  to  the  legal  authorities. 
The  type  of  quarantine  being  regulated  by  the  local  health  officers,  the 
manner  of  carrying  out  the  same  has  varied  according  to  the  facilities  of 
communities  to  handle  such  cases.  In  all  health  departments  the 
gonorrheal  cases  are  held  until,  as  far  as  clinical  and  microscopic  tests 
can  show,  the  cases  are  cured.  With  syphilitics,  all  are  held  until  they 
are  noninfectious  and  in  many  health  departments,  until  the  Wasser- 
mann  reaction  is  negative.  In  some  localities  after  the  cases  have  been 
i-endered  noninfectious,  they  have  been  returned  to  the  courts  and 
i-(4eased  on  their  own  recognition,  being  required  to  bring  a  report  every 
month  from  the  private  physician  treating  them.  There  have  been  very 
few  attempts  by  those  arrested  to  evade  the  quarantine  proceedings. 
Eight  attempts  to  obtain  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  liave  failed  and  the 
patient  has  been  remanded  to  the  custody  of  the  health  officer  by  the 
courts.  In  San  Jose  the  health  officer  quarantined  a  case  that  he  re- 
garded as  reasonably  suspicious,  although  no  charge  had  been  lodged 
by  the  police.  The  city  manager,  chief  of  police  and  city  health  officer 
were  sued  for  false  imprisonment  but  the  case  was  immediately  dis- 
missed. 

Until  the  alcove  method  was  followed,  arrest  of  women  delinquents 
resulted  in  their  immediately  giving  a  hundred  dollar  bond  bail.  This 
bond  was  almost  invariably  forfeited.  If  it  was  not  forfeited,  the 
effect  was  almost  as  disastrous  in  the  spread  of  venereal  disease,  for 
while  out  on  bail,  the  offender  continued  to  practice  prostitution.  This 
was  the  case  in  large  cities.  In  smaller  communities  formerly,  suppres- 
.sion  of  prostitution  was  accomplished  by  closing  houses  of  ill-fame  and 
ordering  their  inmates  out  of  town.  There  was  no  attempt  made  to 
examine  these  women  to  detect  disease;  they  were  simply  "floated"  to 
some  other  community,  their  problem  shouldered  on  to  a  neighboring 
town. 

Examination  of  persons  arrested  for  crimes  involving  moral  turpitude. 

]\Iost  of  the  cities  have  failed  to  report  the  data  from  such  cases,  but 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  give  the  f olloAving : 

The  San  Francisco  Health  Department  reports  the  total  number  of 
women  examined  at  the  count}"  jail  from  August  29,  1917,  to  September 
1,  1918.  as  1,225;  248  infected  with  gonorrhea,  402  with  syphilis,  and  2 
with  chancroids.  Approximately  53  per  cent  out  of  those  examined. 
Of  the  96  men  arrested  with  the  women  four  presented  evidences  of 
gonorrhea  and  nine  of  syphilis.     The  low  number  of  men  examined  was 
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due  to  the  fact  that  only  since  April  have  the  police  been  arresting  them. 
The  low  percentage  of  venereal  diseases  present  may  be  accounted  for  be- 
cause the  Avomen  examine  the  men  and  refuse  to  serve  those  found  with 
evident  lesions.  One  may  contrast  with  these  figures,  those  given  for 
the  Men's  Department,  East  Side  Jail  of  Los  Angeles,  where  out  of  295 
prisoners  examined,  12  were  found  infected  with  gonorrhea  and  98 
with  syphilis — 37  per  cent  infected. 

At  the  Mission  Valley  Hospital  out  of  122  women  examined,  14 
showed  syphilis  only,  17  gonorrhea  only,  16  both  syphilis  and  gonorrhea 
- — approximately  39  per  cent. 

The  AVomen's  City  Jail  in  Los  Angeles  shows  from  Alareh  1,  1917,  to 
July  1,  1918,  out  of  257  women  examined  there  were : 

.50  infected  with  syphilis 
106  infected  with  gonorrhea. 
67  infected  with  both  gonorrhea  and  syphilis  (approximately  86  per  cent). 

The  wide  variance  in  the  percentage  of  women  found  infected  must 
be  looked  for  in  the  different  methods  of  examination,  as  well  as  the 
personal  opinions  of  the  clinicians.  Manj^  of  them  basing  their  diagnosis 
on  the  clinical  aspect  as  well  as  the  laboratory  findings,  while  the 
examiners  with  very  little  practical  experience  require  a  positive  labora- 
tory finding.  This  is  an  important  point,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  large  percentage  of  cases  with  negative  laboratory  evidences,  give 
clinical  symptoms  that  should  make  for  a  positive  diagnosis. 

Increased  facilities  for  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Laboratory .  Through  the  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  laboratory  facilities  are  offered  free  for  all  tests 
necessary  for  the  diagnosis  of  venereal  diseases.  This  aid  has  proved 
of  immense  value,  as,  excepting  in  the  largest  cities,  laboratory  facilities 
are  exceedingly  meager.  Laboratory  examinations  have  been  brought 
within  the  reach  also  of  private  practitioners,  and  have  not  only  helped 
in  the  diagnosis  of  cases,  but  have  stimulated  the  physician  to  develop 
a  more  scientific  knowledge  of  venereal  diseases. 

Direct  aid  from  medical  staff  of  the  bureau. 

The  special  knowledge  of  the  medical  staff,  as  well  as  its  experience 
with  all  manifestations  of  this  complex  question,  has  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  health  departments  and  practicing  physicians.  In  many 
communities  the  experience  of  the  local  medical  authorities  in  venereal 
diseases  has  been  extremely  limited  and,  as  a  consequence,  organization 
of  proper  diagnostic  and  treatment  facilities  has  been  handicapped. 
Members  of  the  medical  staff  have  continually  assisted  in  the  organiza- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  actual  examination  and  treatment  of  cases. 

Approved  dispensaries  and  hospitals. 

In  order  to  bring  up  the  standards  of  some  of  the  existing  dispensaries 
and  hospitals  treating  venereal  disease,  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
additional  public  dispensaries,  and  to  assist  persons  needing  institutional 
treatment  to  ascertain  which  institutions  have  adequate  staff's  and  equip- 
ment and  standards,  the  bureau  has  temporarily  accredited  certain 
clinics  and  hospitals,  a  list  of  which  is  appended.  Arsephenamine  is 
issued  only  to  clinics  and  hospitals  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health. 
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STANDARDS    GOVERNINGS    THE    APPROVAL    OF    DISPENSARIES    ANn 

HOSPITALS  TREATING  VENEREAL  DISEASES 
Dispensaries  treating  syphilis. 

the  De?SL't'rSe™.„l'i?''''"  "'"""  ''  "■«"«'  '"  "  ^'--'l  "«l-tmo„.  „■■ 
a  "...^'ZXtSf  "■  '■'"  "'•'■'--■■'-  ^'-'l  ■>»  «.=-  »t  ,„„s.  H„.oe  ti.c. 
3.     Slalf :  The  staSf  shall  be  ajegmite  iu  number  and  ti-ainiu- 

trcitm^nt       """'■"  ''''''''''''  '''''''  ''^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^1-PO-l   bods  for  isolation   or 
7'     Sc^T.f  II  ^^^''^;!.'''  .'■'"?'"^'^  '^^  '^^'  ^^^«^«  shall  be  kept. 

8.  Info^atiou  to  Snts  cSLL  S^^^^^^^^ 
necessary  for  intelligently  informing  new  pa/i^ts  of  tb.t  ''"'""'  'f  ""^'^ 
disease,  the  necessity  for  prolonged  treatment  rd^he  nli..."'^'''  '^^  ^^'''' 
prevent  the  spread  of  infection  to  others  nni  H^p  .Hn"  ^f!  '°"'  "^^^^^^ry,  to 
nish  approved  literature  on  these  subiecl^'  .  Ti.  ,  ?  '^''^"'  ''^  ^fl^^tion,  fur- 
the  Bureau  of  Venereal  Diseases  )  literature  can  be  secured  from 

loins'Srt.cJ?''""''"'^"  Microscopic  examinations  of  suspected  initial 

PeJLy]^-;:-^;^:;^^^^  -   — ed    in    the   dis- 

l-l.     Administration     of    Salvarsan     m-    T^r,,,';,"  ,i     *-       ^   , 
equivalents  shall  be  administered  to  n I?  ..?;   Salvar.snn    or    acco],ted 
tions.      (Salvarsan  or    Xo^ed  sul^st?  Lp  '"'f'"  l^'"''  '-"'"  "'^  ^-''''traindica- 

the  Bureau   of  Venerea     Diseasef^--;  A r'  Tf  'f  "^'^=''"«1  ^^Ithout  cost  from 
n-.^mentc>f  infectK>uscasi;^S;.Siri^':^^.^^^^  for  the 

ob^va^rSE^^Sf^^:,/^;-!^-    0^    Patieits:^;?t;?ble    tes.    and 

>^ars    after    the    conclusion    of   adequate    treatmenf"'\1  ''  ''''   \T  ^'""   *^^"" 
Treatment  of  Syphilis"  obtainable  frntlti^  Z^"*'    pamphlet.  '-Modern 

13.     Transfer  of  Patients     T?,>i  ^^  ^""'^"  "^  Venereal  Diseases.) 

a  patient  stiH    incured  ThrpatieL  shaH^L"''?'"'^^  '"'  ''""'^  ''''^'^  ^«  ^^'^^^^S^ 
or  a  reputable  physician.  ^'  '"'^"''"^^  '«  '-^^  approved  dispensary 

be'td^'^Tls'^Ste;^  tli^^^s  SZL'^r""'  t^"^  i"  "^^  ^'^^--"^  «h«ll 
and  number  of  visits  made    tie  numbeiot^  ""T  '''"^  «^^^  l'^^^^-^'^^^ 

and  treatment  from  one  vear  into  t^P  npvt  ^f  "^"^^  continued  under  observation 

equivalent  administered   ^''  l/ a  separate  Hst  of T""''?  '^  ^''''  «^  ''^'^''^^  ^'^ 
patients  discharged  as  cured.         ^^^^^'^^^  I'^t  of  free  doses),  and  the  number  of 

Dispensaries  treating  gonorrhea. 

«-4,  S,""' ev:'„iLr''°""  "■^"--"-  ^"o"  '-  o„on   a,  leait  three  time,  a 
2.     Staff:  The  staff  sliall  be  adegnate  in  number  and  triini,,- 

"A^=LSls^-i:S^l—  and  equip- 

treltmlt^^^   ^''"'  '''''''''^'^-  ^'^^^  ^^^  ^t  its^^^tl   beds  for  isolation  or 
■y.     Records  :  Adeqiiate  records  of  all  cases  shall  be  kent 

and  ade^Sel^ea::;^.^^:;^  to  s^^'^^z^^^^r  ''f ''  -^^^^^-^ 

7.  Information  to  Pat  en  s  oSfnL  T  n^""'"'^''"''^  ^^  l'at*«^°ts- 
necessary  for  intelligentlv  informing  ",^^0"'^  "^'T'.  '^'  ''^"^«"'^t  of  time 
disease,  the  necessitv  of  tr^at^i  t  tuitfl  .^pr  ^'^  "''  seriousness  of  their 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  i'ifeS\  <"  o  he,s  '  fV  ^''e  precautions  necessary 
furnish  approved  literature  o^lZtsuI  ecN  "^TI  s'.'"^^  •'^''""-  '"^  ^^^^*t'«"' 
from  the  Bureau  of  Venereal  Diseases  )  ^  literature  can  be  secured 

S.     Microscopic    Examination  •  kvstenvi Mr.    m.v, 
Charge,  sbai,  be  made  in  ''..a-ten'tf  S^'.rn.TSr^VeJ^^-rtir^nfrr.t: 
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9.  Facilities  for  Asepsis  and  Antisepsis  :  All  departments  treating  patients 
affected  with  gonorrhea  shall  be  equipped  with  adequate  facilities  for  asepsis 
and  antisepsis. 

10.  Urethroscopic  and  Cystoscopic  Examination :  Facilities  for  urethroscopic 
and  cystoscopic  examination  shall  be  provided  and  regularly  employed  by  the 
attending  clinicians. 

11.  Procedure  GoA'erning  Discharge  of  Patients  :  Patients  shall  be  discharged 
as  cured  only  after  repeated  negative  clinical  and  microscopic  examinations. 

12.  Transfer  of  Patients  :  If  it  becomes  necessary  for  any  reason  to  discharge 
a  patient  still  uncured,  the  patient  shall  be  referred  to  an  approved  clinic  or 
reputable  physician. 

13.  Annual  Report :  An  annual  report  of  work  done  in  the  dispensary  shall 
be  made.  It  is  suggested  that  this  include  the  number  of  new  and  old  patients, 
the  number  of  visits  made,  the  number  of  patients  continued  under  observation 
and  treatment  from  one  year  into  the  next,  and  the  number  of  patients  discharged 
as  cured. 

Hospitals  treating   syphilis  and   gonorrhea. 

1.  No  Discrimination  Against  Venereal  Diseases  :  Patients  having  venereal 
diseases  must  be  accepted  under  the  same  conditions  as  other  patients. 

2.  General  Standard  of  Hospital :  The  hospital  shall  be  properly  equipped 
and  well  conducted. 

3.  Staff  and  Equipment :  There  shall  be  adequate  staff  and  equipment  for 
the  diagnosis,  treatment  and  keeping  of  records  in  cases  of  syphilis  or  gonococcus 
infection  in  general  accord  with  the  standards  indicated  for  approved  dispensaries. 

4.  Follow-up :  Social  service  and  follow-up  work  shall  be  carried  on  as 
indicated  for  approved  dispensaries,  either  by  the  hospital  or  by  an  approved 
dispensary  to  which  patients  are  transferred. 

Hospital  and  clinical  facilities  increased. 

Practically  all  public  hospitals  have  hitherto  refused  to  take  venereal 
cases  except  when  bedridden.  This  attitude  has  not  only  prevented 
treatment  at  the  time  when  cure  is  most  possible  and  when  it  could  be 
most  speedily  accomplished,  and  when  the  case  is  acutely  infectious,  but 
it  has  added  to  financial  cost  by  requiring  prolonged  care  in  chronic  and 
incurable  cases.  The  bureau  has  conducted  an  active  campaign  against 
this  attitude  and  at  present  all  public  hospitals  will  accept  cases  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  health  officers.  Many  counties  have  made 
provisions  for  special  wards  where  isolation  can  be  carried  out ;  notably : 

(a)  Los  Feliz  Hospital,  Los  Angeles   (infected  prostitutes). 

{!))  Mission  Valley  Hospital,  San  Diego   (infected  prostitutes). 

(c)  Riverside  Hospital,  Riverside   (infected  prostitutes'). 

(d)  Special  wing  at  Bakersfield  County  Hospital   (both  men  and  womenl. 
(c)  Ward  L.  San  Francisco  Hospital   (infected  women). 

(/)    Sacramento  Detention  Hospital,  Sacramento. 

(r/)   Many   other   county    hospitals   isolate   these   cases   but   have   not   provided 
special  wards. 

Throughout  the  state,  clinical  facilities  are  totally  inadequate  for  the 
treatment  of  venereal  diseased  indigents.  This  has  been  one  of  the  very 
difficult  problems  the  bureau  has  had  to  deal  with.  Most  of  the  clinics 
in  the  largest  cities  are  not  easily  accessible,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  Los  Angeles  City  Clinic,  no  provisions  are  made  for  treatment  at 
night.  The  smaller  cities  and  towns  have  either  no  clinics  or  those 
which  have  been  established  have  not  a  proper  staff  or  equipment. 
Although  the  establishment  of  clinics  has  been  rendered  extremely 
difficult,  by  lack  of  local  funds  (a  loss  of  revenue  in  several  places, 
through  prohibition)  and  lack  of  physicians,  a  practical  beginning  has 
been  made  by  arranging  for  the  treatment  of  these  eases  with  the 
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health  ofificers  or  county  ])hysicia]is.  Several  of  the  cities  have  agreed 
to  privide  for  the  cost  of  clinics  in  next  year's  budget.  Owing  to  the 
disorganization  in  the  medical  profession,  due  to  the  war,  hospitals  and 
clinics  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  unal)le  to  fulfill  the  standard 
required  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  following  have  tempora- 
rily been  accredited: 

Berkeley  Dispensary,  Berkeley. 

Children's  Hospital,  San  Francisco. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  San  Francisco. 

Fresno  County  Hospital. 

Los  Angeles  County  Hospital. 

Los  Angeles  County  Jail  Clinic. 

Los  Feliz  Hospital,  Los  Angeles. 

Los  Angeles  Juvenile  Hospital. 

Genito-urinary  Clinic,  Los  Angeles. 

Mission  Valley  Hospital,  San  Diego.  _ 

Oakland  College  of  Medicine,  Oakland. 

Sacramento  City  Dispensary  and  Receiving  Hospital. 

Santa  Barbara  Cottage  Hospital. 

San  Francisco  Hospital. 

San  Francisco  Polyclinic. 

Sehvyn  Einmett  Graves  Memorial  Dispensary,  Los  Angeles. 

Stanford  University  Clinic.  San  Francisco. 

University  of  California  Hospital,  San  Francisco. 

Juvenile  Detention  Home,  Sau  Francisco. 

Fresno  City  Clinic. 

Pasadena  Hospital  Association. 

University  of  Southern  California  Clinic,  Los  Angeles. 

Boyle  Heights  Dispensary,  Los  Angeles. 

Orange  County  Hospital. 

Free  arsephenamine. 

In  the  modern  treatment  of  .syphilis,  arsephenamine  ranlcs  first. 
Before  the  war  this  drug  had  been  so  expensive  as  to  place  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  many  unfortunates  whose  needs  were  urgent.  Since  the  w^ar 
the  cost  has  been  reduced  to  much  less  than  half,  but  it  is  still  beyond 
the  reach  of  many.  The  bureau  issues  arsephenamine  free  to  health 
officers  and  approved  hospitals  and  clinics  for  use  in  indigent  cases. 
At  first  it  was  issued  only  to  infectious  eases  of  syphilis,  but  later  a 
more  liberal  policy  has  been  adopted,  and  now  to  practically  all  stages 
of  syphilis  this  relief  is  afforded.  For  cerebrospinal  cases  arsephena- 
mine is  issued  only  to  those  institutions  having  the  highly  trained  staff 
necessary  for  scientific  treatment  of  such  cases.  Arsephenamine  is 
issued  only  upon  the  receipt  of  a  special  requisition  form  of  the  bureau. 
A  treatment  card  showing  details  of  the  ease  before  and  during  treat- 
ment must  be  returned  for  each  ampoule.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
treatment  has  been  carried  out  by  physicians,  some  of  them  deficient  in 
experience  in  this  line,  there  have  been  very  few  severe  reactions  (not 
over  fifty)  and  not  one  death  has  occurred.  In  95  per  cent  of  the  cases 
the  gravity  method  has  been  used  with  90-100  c.c.  of  distilled  water.  In 
several  institutions  it  was  found  that  the  severe  reactions  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  use  of  distilled  water  purchased  from  druggists  or  from 
that  which  had  been  on  hand  for  several  days.  When  freshly  distilled 
water  Avas  used  marked  reactions  were  practically  eliminated.  Up  to 
July  1,  1918.  2,862  ampoules  of  arsephenamine  have  been  issued  to 
hoalth  officers,  clinics  and  hospitals. 
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Educational  measures. 

In  addition  to  the  various  measures  already  enumerated,  which  in 
themselves  have  educational  value,  the  bureau  has  undertaken  a  system 
of  popular  instruction,  which  includes  lectures  on  venereal  diseases 
and  sex  hygiene.  Forty-eight  lectures  have  been  given  to  the  enlisted 
men  in  camps.  Twenty-one  lectures  have  been  given  to  civilian  groups. 
Sets  of  posters  from  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Society  and  the 
Oregon  Social  Hygiene  Society  have  been  exhibited,  as  well  as  posters 
worked  out  by  this  bureau  and  designed  by  Mr.  Roy  Young.  The 
stereomotorgraph  has  been  shown  at  several  military  camps,  as  well  as 
to  civilian  groups.  Placards  on  venereal  diseases  for  latrines  and  pub- 
lie  places,  as  well  as  pamphlets,  have  been  prepared  by  the  Bureau, 
and  issued  free  of  cost.     A  list  of  these  is  given  in  the  summary. 

Suppression  of  prostitution. 

No  program  for  the  control  of  venereal  disease  can  be  complete  which 
lacks  measures  directed  to  the  elimination  of  the  principal  cause  of 
these  maladies — prostitution.  In  addition  to  the  procedure  already 
outlined,  the  bureau  has  been  most  active  in  co-operating  with  the 
authorities  whose  duty  is  the  suppression  of  prostitution.  In  com- 
munities in  which  a  segregated  district  has  been  tolerated,  the  atten- 
tion of  agencies  dealing  with  the  prostitute  has  been  directed  to  the 
necessity  of  no  longer  permitting  this  state  of  affairs.  When  this  has 
not  availed,  an  aggressive  campaign  has  been  instituted  to  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  delinquent  officials.  This  has  been  effected  through 
public-spirited  citizens,  civic  clubs,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  influence 
of  the  War  Department,  and  of  the  State  Military  Welfare  Commis- 
sion has  been  invoked.  A  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  along  this 
line  by  the  social  service  workers'  personal  appeal  to  individual  citizens 
and  especially  to  women's  clubs.  At  present  throughout  the  state,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  communities,  there  are  no  open  houses 
of  ill-fame. 

To  a  lesser  extent  cities  and  towns  have,  with  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
cess, suppressed  the  clandestine  prostitute,  as  well.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  has  been  that  of  dealing  with  willful  young  girls,  who 
may  not  be  classed  as  wholly  delinquent,  yet  who  require  upbuilding, 
disciplinary,  moral  assistance.  Probation  officers,  policewomen,  and 
social  service  wrokers  have  been  appointed  for  this  work.  This  may 
well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  essential  points  in  preventive 
medicine. 

Any  local  plan  that  has  for  its  object  the  issuing  of  certificates  of 
health  to  prostitutes  has  been  most  actively  combated,  the  fallacy  of 
such  a  proceeding  being  now  well  recognized. 

Rehabilitation  of  prostitutes. 

The  cure  for  venereal  disease  in  communities  is  in  part  physical  and 
in  part  social.  Each  consecutive  link  in  the  chain  forged  by  experienced 
handling  of  this  grave  menace  to  public  health  is  an  essential  one. 
There  must  ])e  first,  direct  treatment  of  the  disease ;  second,  law-enforce- 
ment measures;  third,  education;  fourth,  rehabilitation  of  delinquent 
women. 

This  last,  a  world-old  problem,  is  of  course  the  most  difficult.  But 
any  plan  that  does  not  include  this  is  foredoomed  to  failure.     If  the 
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diseased  womaii  is  merely  treated,  given  a  jail  sentence  and,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  same,  turned  loose,  it  will  only  result  in  her  again 
resuming  her  trade  (probably  to  command  a  higher  price,  as  she  can 
assure  her  patrons  that  she  has  been  through  a  course  of  treatment 
at  a  scientific  institution.  This  has  been  known  to  occur  in  not  a  few 
cases).  Inevitably  she  will  again  become  infected;  her  erring  feet  will 
once  more  be  set  to  tread  in  the  old  vicious  circle  which  holds  no  hope 
of  betterment,  either  for  her  or  for  the  health  of  the  community.  ITer 
history  will  be  a  perpetual  recurring  arrest — cure — relapse ;  the  feeble, 
wasteful  way  that  has  so  long  been  tried  with  her  and  found  wanting. 
The  bureau  is  advocating  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  deten- 
tion homes,  preferably  located  on  a  farm,  with  a  competent  psychologist, 
on  its  managerial  staff.  Suitable  vocational  teachers  should  be  pro- 
vided so  that  when  the  woman  is  returned  to  the  community,  after 
detention,  instead  of  leading  a  parasitical  existence,  she  will  be  eco- 
nomically independent.  It  is  planned  to  have  the  proper  measures 
introduced  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature  to  provide  for  such 
institutions.  Many  women's  clubs,  as  well  as  the  Women's  Legislative 
Council,  are  backing  these  measures.  Los  Angeles  has  already  promised 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  a  detention  farm  near  the  city. 

Increase  of  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  mental  deficient. 

Approximately  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  prostitutes  are  inontally 
deficient  and  should  have  permanent  custodial  care.  In  institutions  for 
the  feeble-minded  accommodations  and  facilities  for  the  care  of  such 
cases  fall  .short  by  at  least  fifty  per  cent.  It  is  absolutely  essMitial  to 
the  right  solution  of  this  great  problem  that  these  institutions  double 
their  capacity  at  least. 

Progress  in  various  communites. 

Los  Angeles — City. 

Los  Feliz  Hospital  opened  January  29,  1918.  It  is  equipped  to  care  for 
51  patients.  Women  who  are  venereally  diseased,  or  who  have  formed  drug  or 
liquor  habits.  The  maintenance  of  an  evening  clinic,  bacteriological  examina- 
tions.    All  these  costing  approximately  $25,000. 

The  opening  of  a  detention  home  for  the  rehabilitation  of  prostitutes  is 
contemplated. 

County. 
The  county  maintains  a  Juvenile   Hall   Clinic  and   has  surveyed   the  county 
jails,  costing  approximately  $5,500. 

San  Francisco. 

Ward  L,  at  San  Francisco  Hospital,  opened  August  15,  1917,  for  the  treatment 
of  women  infected  with  venereal  disease :  diagnostic  clinic  supervised  by  a 
gynecologist,  an  assistant  and  a  nurse,  at  $2,000  per  month.  Total  cost, 
approximately  $23,000. 

Clinics  in  three  county  jails  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  venereal  dis- 
ease,   approximately   $1,000. 

Clinics  for  the  treatment  and  diagnosis  of  venereal  diseases  opened  in  each 
of  the  five  emergency  hospitals ;  no  estimate  of  cost. 

Clinic  at  the  Juvenile  Detention  Home  for  the  diagnosis,  treatment  and  iso- 
lation of  wards  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  infected  with  venereal  disease  ;  no  estimate 
of  cost. 

Laboratory  work  (Wassermaun  tests  and  slide  examinations)  ;  no  estimate  of 
cost. 
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During  1918-1919.  the  San  Francisco  Plospital  budget  carries  an  appropria- 
tion of  $20,000  for  the  maintenance  of  Ward  L  and  one  of  $3,600  for  the  sal- 
aries of  a  bacteriologist  and  mental  examiner. 

Fifteen  thousand  dollars  has  just  been  appropriated  for  the  renovation  of  the 
old  Isolation  Hospital  for  the  care  of  patients  with  venereal  disease.  Operative 
cases  v?ill  be  held  in  Ward  L. 

This  does  not  include  the  maintenance  of  this  hospital..  It  will  accommodate 
over  100  women. 

Examination  and  treatment  of  male  prisoners  in  city  and  county  jails. 

San  Diego. 

Erection  of  Mission  Valley  Hospital.  Original  cost  $10,000 ;  equipment 
$4,000;  maintenance,  $5,500.     Total  cost,  approximately  $19,500. 

Alameda  County. 

Patients  isolated  and  treated  in  the  Alameda  County  Hospital ;  no  estimate  of 
cost. 

Oaldand. 

Isolation  and  treatment  of  patients  in  the  city  jail ;  no  estimate  of  cost. 

Fresno  County — City. 

Establishment,  equipping  and  maintaining  a  clinic  for  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  venereal  disease,  together  with  bacteriological  examinations,  an  appro- 
priation of  $3,000. 

County. 

A  clinic  is  maintained  at  the  county  hospital;  a  socifll  service  nurse,  at  a 
salary  of  $125  per  mouth,  is  employed  and  patients  are  isolated  in  the  county 
hospital ;  no  estimate  of  cost. 

Kern  County. 

Establishment  of  a  ward  at  the  county  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  venereal 
disease  ;  employment  of  a  physician  ;  $8,000. 

Monterey  County. 

Patients  isolated  aiid  treated  in  the  Monterey  County  ELospital ;  no  estimate  of 
cost. 

'Nevada  County. 

Patients  isolated  and  treated  in  the  Nevada  County  Hospital ;  no  estimate  of 
cost. 

Plaeer  County. 

Patients  isolated  and  treated  in  the  Placer  County  Hospital ;  no  estimate  of 
cost. 

Riverside  County. 

Cost  of  the  venereal  disease  eradication  has  been  estimated  at  $3,000. 

San  Mateo  County  Hospital. 

Patients  isolated  and  treated  in  the  San  Mateo  County  Hospital ;  no  estimate 
of  cost. 

Redwood  City :  A  building  has  been  renovated  and  furnished  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  isolated  venereally  diseased  women  "camp  followers"  at  Camp 
Fremont ;  no  estimate  of  cost. 

Mcnlo  Park  :  The  establishment  of  a  venereal  disease  clinic. 

Sacramento  County. 

Patients  isolated  and  treated  in  the  Sacramento  County  Hospital ;  no  estimate 
of  cost. 

Sacramento  :  Clinic  in  city  jail  for  diagnosis  and  treatment ;  employment  of 
social  service  worker  at  $125  a  month ;  no  estimate  of  cost. 

The  opening  of  detention  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  venereal  disease  patients. 
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San  Juciijuin  Uoiintij. 
Patients  isolated  and  treated  in  the  San  Joaquin  County  Hospital ;  no  estimate 
of  cost. 

Santa  Clara  Counti/. 
At  the  county  hospital  venereally  diseased  patients  are  isolated  and  treated ; 
bacteriological  examinations   made  by   the   health  department  at  San  Jose ;   no 
estimate  of  cost. 

Santa  Barbara  Vviintij. 
New  isolation  hospital,  part  of  which  will  be  used  for  venereal  disease  work, 
estimated  cost,  $7,500. 

Shasta  County. 
Patients  isolated  and  treated  in  the  Shasta  County  Hospital :  no  estimate  of 
cost. 

This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  any  of  the  repressive  measures 
ag'ainst  prostitution,  nor  does  it  include  the  money  spent  by  the  bureau. 


CASES  OF   VENEREAL   DISEASES    REPORTED  TO   STATE    BOARD  OF    HEALTH. 

Gonorrhea. 


Month 

1916 

1917 

1917 

1918 

1 

1918 

July      

^, 

! 

20O 
322 
319 
304 
576 
351 

725 

95 

87 

573 

September 

442 

49 
93 

492 

50 

209 
112 
120 
166 
176 
151 

231  i 
254  1 
356  1 
301 
504 
390 

February   

Mareh          -           

1 

April         

I 

May 

Totals 

Ariuy 

450 

9S4 

2,072 

14 
322 

1,736 

2,096 

592  i 
276  j 

1,168  : 

2,232 
652 

Navy    

Civilian    _  -- 

77 
373 

12 

923 

214 

1,366 

Syphilis. 

Month 

1916 

1917 

1917 

1918      1 
1 

1018 

July    

August    

September   

October 

1 
118 

..         1U 

114 
142 
143 
170 
212 
255 

403 

2H1 

98 

1591 

- — 

423 

281 

134 
114 

1 

178 
123 
113 
137 
131 
79 

239 

214  [ 

326 

220 

252 

191 

Febmary 

March 

April 

June      .  --    -  - 

--         1 

Total.* 

737 

761 

1,086 

1,442  [ 

194  1 

75  i 

1,173 

1,398 

Army        .  _    .  - 

162 

Navy    

1  ivilian    

IH 
t>23 

5 

756 

73, 

9<i3 

38 

1.198 
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Arsenobenzol   Report  for  the  Year   Beginninq  August,   1917,  and   Ending  June  30,  1918. 

Nuinher   of   ampoules   of  arsenobenzol   sent   to   health   officers   and   approved 

dispensaries. 

San  Francisco   Health   Department 790 

Los  Angeles  City   Health  Department 541 

Los  Angeles  County   Health   Department 300 

San   Diego   Health   Department 260 

Fresno    County   Hospital 176 

Santa  Clara  County  Health  Department 150 

Kern  County  Health  Officer — 124 

Stanford  University    Clinic 103 

San  Diego  County  Hospital 100 

University   of   California   Clinic 70 

San  Bernardino  County  Health   Officer 42 

San  Francisco  Polyclinic — 33 

Nevada    County    Health    Department 32 

Cottage   Hospital — Santa  Barbara 30 

Fresno  City  Clinic 21 

Selwyn    Graves    Memoiial    Dispensary 20 

Sacramento  Health  Department 40 

Oakland  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 18 

San    Francisco    Juvenile    Detention    Home 14 

Children's  Hospital,   San  Francisco 13 

Oakland    Health    Department — 12 

Shasta  County  Health  Officer 12 

Monterey    County    Hospital 9 

San  Mateo  County  Health  Officer 9 

Contra  Costa  County  Health  Officer . 6 

Stanislaus    County    Hospital 6 

Berkeley    Dispensary 4 

San  Francisco  College   of   Physicians   and  Surgeons 3 

Santa  Cruz  County  Health  Officer 3 

Tulare    County    Health    Officer 3 

Yuba  County  Health  Officer 3 

Siskiyou  County  Health  Officer 3 

Irvington    Health    Officer : 3 

Kings   County   Hospital 2 

Sonoma   County   Health    Officer : 1 

Total  number — 2,956 

Treatment  Reports  Received. 

250  patients  received  one  dose 250 

157  patients  received  two   doses 314 

154  patients  received  three    doses    462 

82  patients  received  four    doses 328 

37  patients  received  five    doses 185 

20  patients  received  six   doses    120 

7  patients  received  seven  doses — 49 

7  patients  received  eight    doses    56 

4   patients  received  nine  doses 86 

1  patient  received  eleven   doses   11 

719  1.811 

Ampoules   spoiled  for  various  reasons 22 


1,8c 


Occupations    of    Patients    receiving    Arsenobenzol    from    the    Bureau. 


Children 53 

Housewives 100 

No    occupation 118 

Laborers  _ — 122 

Pi-ostitutes 147 

All    other    occupations 179 

719 

Females — — — —  417 

Males 302 

719 
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REPORT    OF     ARSENOBENZOL     EXPENDITURE     FROM     SEPTEMBER,     1917,     TO 

JULY     1.     1918. 


Month 

O.G  gms. 

Price 

Total 
cost         , 

0.4  gms. 

Price 

Total 
cost 

September 
November 
November 

and    October 

200 
40 

53 
ITS 
2JS 
1 
273 
344 
173 
185 

99 

1,794 

$2  50 
2  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  M 
1  50 
1  15 
1  15 
1  15 
1  15 
1  15 

$500  00 
100  00 
81  50 
267  00 
372  0» 
1  50 
313  95 
395  60 
198  95 
212  75 
113  85 

43 
6 

$2  50 
220 

$94  60 
13  20 

December 

January    - 

February 
February 

199 

96 

189  05 

March    .— 

April   

May    

June    

100 
124 
362 
243 

95 
95 
95 
9& 

9S  OO 

117  80 
343  90 
222  30 

Total 

$2,557  10 

1,0(7 

$1,075  85 

1,7W,  0.6  gms.,  arsenobenzol,  eost- 
1,077  0.4  gms.,   arsenobenzol,  cost. 


$2,557  10 
1,075  85 


Total    co•^t- 


p,,m2  95 
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REPORT  OF  BUREAU  OF  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

George  D.  Leslie.  Director. 

The  usual  statistical  tables  on  births,  deaths  and  marriages  such  as 
have  appeared  in  preceding  biennial  reports  are  presented  on  pages 
following,  for  the  calendar  years  1917  and  1916.  In  the  interest  of 
economy  there  has  been  some  condensation  of  material,  in  the  omission 
of  partial  duplication  of  data  in  former  tables  for  geographic  divisions 
or  groups  of  counties,  but  with  the  retention  for  the  sake  of  reference 
of  complete  data  for  the  whole  58  counties  as  well  as  for  the  31  leading 
cities  (of  5,000  population  in  1910). 

A  new  section  on  infant  mortality,  a  subject  of  fresh  and  growing 
interest,  is  included  among  the  vital  statistics  tables,  previously  limited 
to  general  summary,  births,  deaths  and  marriages.  Additional  data 
on  infant  mortality  l)esides  the  tallies  here  shown  may  appear  in  sulise- 
quent  biennial  reports. 

With  the  condensation  of  statistical  tables  it  has  also  been  necessarj^ 
to  omit  the  extensive  text  discussion  given  in  former  reports,  though 
the  points  noted  in  such  discussions  have  varied  relatively  little  year 
after  year.  However,  a  brief  synopsis  of  statistics  for  1917  and  1916 
is  presented  herewith,  arranged  under  the  same  topical  headings  used 
in  the  grouping  of  the  statistical  tables.  This  synopsis  directs  attention 
to  the  most  interesting  points  shown  in  the  tables. 

The  list  of  statistical  tables,  shown  under  Contents,  will  facilitate 
reference  to  detailed  data  available  among  the  statistical  compilations. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  STATISTICS:  1917  AND  1914.* 
I.     Summary. 

The  California  birth  total  has  much  more  than  doubled  since  the 
first  vear's  registration  of  20,974  for  1906.  having  risen  steadily  to 
50,638  in  1916  and  52,230  in  1917. 

The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  first  shown  in  1911  was  as  great 
as  10,146,  or  24.1  per  cent. 

The  death  total,  exclusive  of  stillbirths,  has  oscillated  slightly  since 
the  start  at  29,303  in  1906,  being  39,860  in  1916  and  42,084  in  1917. 

The  marriages  have  fluctuated  greatly  from  the  total  of  21,317  for 
1906,  numbering  30,996  for  1916  and  as  many  as  36.283  for  1917. 

In  1916  to  1917,  births  increased  by  1,592,  or  3.1  per  cent,  deaths  by 
2.224,  or  5.6  per  cent,  and  marriages  by  5.287,  or  17.1  per  cent.  The 
gain  in  marriages  was  the  greatest  annual  increase  since  1906. 

The  birth  rate  has  grown  steadily  ever  since  1906.  while  the  death 
and  marriage  rates  each  fell  at  times  in  the  twelve-year  period. 

For  1917  and  1916.  respectively,  the  California  birth  rates  per  1,000 
population  were  17.2  each  year,  the  death  rates  were  13.9  and  13.5,  and 
the  marriage  rates  were  11.9  and  10.5.     The  latest  birth  rates  mark  the 


*NoTE. — The  vital   statistics  are   presented  for  calendar,    instead  of  fiscal  years, 
to   correspond  with  the  annual  mortality  reports  of  the  Federal  Census  Bureau. 
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liigliesi  poiiils  fit.lained  siiicc  lilOd,  hut  llic  drutli  rales  t'oi-  1!)17  and 
,1!)16,  like  llioso  for  sevt^i-al  other  years,  stand  hehjw  the  liiijli  rates  for 
1912  and  1918  or  for  1906  to  190S.  'IMie  marriage  rate  for  1917 
approaches  the  luaximuni  for  1912,  wliile  the  I'ate  for  1916  was  the 
same  as  for  1906. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

Note. — Tlie   vital  statistics  are  presented  for  calendai-.  instead  of  fiscal,  yeai's.   to 
correspond   with   the   annual  mortality  reports   of  the  Federal  Census   Bureau. 

I.     SUMMARY. 


TABLE    1.— Main 

and    Minor   G 

ieographic    Divisions    of 
Included  in  Each. 

California,   witi 

Const  counties. 

Northern 

California. 

Del  Norte 
Humboldt 

Lake 
Mendocino 

Napa 
Sonoma 

'I'rinily 

Interior  eoiiiiiirs. 

Butte 
Colusa 
(ilenn 
Lassen 

Modoc 
Nevada 
Placer 
Plumas 

Shasta 
Sierra 
Siskiyou 

Suiter 

Teham.-i 

Vul)a. 

f^uii   Fraiiciseo. 

( 

'ICNTUAL 

Cai.u<'()i<nia. 

(City    and    county) 

Alameda  Count!/. 

(Including    Oakland,    Alameda   and    Berkeley    cities.) 


Other  hay  counties. 

Contra  Costa 

]\Ia  rin 

San    Mateo 

Coast   counties. 

Monterey 
San  Benito 

San   Luis  Obisjio 

Saula   Clara 

Santa   Cruz 

Inferior  counties. 

Alpine 
Amador 
Calaveras 
El  Dorado 
Fresno 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

^ladera 

Mariposa 

Merced 
ilono 

Sacramento 
San  Joaquin 
Solano 

Slanislaus 
Tulare 
Tuolumne 
Yolo 

Southern  California. 


Los  Angeles  citij. 

Rest  of  Los  Angeles  County. 

Other   counties. 

Imperial  Riverside 

Orange  San  Bernardino 


San    Diego 
Santa  Barbara 


A'entura 


Note. — Tables  on  Vital  Statistics  in  this  Biennial  Report  are  presented  mainly 
for  each  of  the  58  counties  of  California  and  for  the  31  cities  of  5,000  population  in 
1910.  In  some  cases,  Viowever,  tigvires  are  available  only  for  counties  in  groups  as 
shown  in  the  above  list  of  Main  and  Minor  Geographic  Divisions. 
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TABLE    2.- 


-Birth,    Death    and    Marriage    Totals,    with    Increase    and    Rate    per    1,000 
Population,  for  California:   1906  to  1917. 


Kate  per 

1,000 
popula- 
tion 


Births. 


1917 
1916 
1915 
1914 
1913 
1912 
1911 
1910 
1909 
1908 
1907 
1906 


1917 
1916 
1915 
1914 
1913 
1912 
1911 
1910 
1909 
1908 
1907 
1906 


1917 
1916 
1915 
1914 
1913 
1912 
1911 
1910 
1909 
1908 
1907 
1906 


Deaths. 


Marriages. 


36,283 
30,996 
31,451 
31,902 
31,383 
31,276 
27,303 
24,937 
22,917 
21,739 
23,005 
21,317 


52,230 

1,592 

3.1 

.50,638 

2,563 

5.3 

48,075 

2,083 

4.5 

46,012 

2,160 

4.9 

43,852 

4,522 

11.5 

39,330 

4,502 

12.9 

34,828 

2,690 

8.4 

32,138 

1,256 

4.1 

30,882 

2,805 

10.0 

28,077 

3,403 

13.8 

24,674 

3,700 

17.6 

20,974 

42,084 

2,224 

5.6 

39,860 

834 

2.1 

39,026 

1,489 

4.0 

37,537 

*1,062 

*2.8 

38,599 

1,890 

5.1 

36,709 

2,697 

7.9 

34,012 

1,614 

5.0 

32,398 

1,413 

4.6 

30,985 

*302 

*1.0 

31,287 

192 

0.6 

31,095 

1,792 

6.1 

29,303 

5,287 

*456 

*451 

519 

107 

3,973 

2,366 

2,020 

1,178 

*1,266 

1,688 


17.1 
*1.4 
*1.4 
1.7 
0.3 
14.6 
9.5 
8.8 
5.4 
*5.5 
7.9 


17.2 
17.2 
16.8 
16.7 
16.4 
15.2 
14.0 
13.4 
13.4 
12.7 
11.6 
10.3 


13.9 
13.5 
13.7 
13.6 
14.4 
14.2 
13.7 
13.5 
13.4 
14.1 
14.6 
14.4 


11.9 
10.5 
11.0 
11.5 
11.7 
12.1 
11.0 
10.4 


10.8 
10.5 


*Deerease. 
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TABLE   4. —  Estimated    Midyear    Population,    Births   and    Deaths,   and    Rates   per   1,000 

Population,  for   Individual  Cities  of  5,000  in   1910  and   Rest  of  State: 

1917   and    1916. 


City 


Estimated  midyear 
population 


1917 


California 


Cities  of  5,000  in  1910. 

Northern  California: 

Eureka    

Napa   

Petaluma    

Santa    Rosa    

Marysvillc    


Csntral   California: 

San  Francisco  

Alameda    

Berkpley  

Oakland  

Richmond  

San   Rafael   

San    Luis   Obispo.. 

.Sau  Josi'  

Santa    Cruz    

Fresno    

Bakersfleld   

Sacramento    

Stockton   

Vallejo     

Southern  California: 

Los  Angeles    

Alhambra    .. 

Long  Beach  

Pasadena    

Pomona     

Santa   Monica    

Santa  Ana  

Riverside   

Redlands   

San   Bernardino    _. 

San  Diego   

Santa   Barbara   ... 


Rest  of  State. 


3,037,963 
1,844,785 


1),142 
7,072 
7,346 
S,fi52 
6,841 


471,023 

28,433 

60,427 

206,40.5 

8,949 

7,4.34 

6,716 

.39,810 

l.),l.'>0 

.36,314 

17,.543 

68,984 

36,209 

13,803 


535,4&5 
7,859 
20,163 
49,620 
13,624 
11,343 
10,981 
20,496 
14,573 
17,616 
56,412 
15,360 

1,193,183 


2,946,347      52,230 
1,773,660      30,884 


14,684  2.51 

6,894  I  125 

7,143  16S 

8,536  152 

6,645  [  98 


463,.517 

27,732 

57,653 

198,604 

8,652 

7,226 

6,500 

.38,902 

14,594 

34,958 

16,874 

66,895 

35,3.58 

13,461 


503,812 
7,464 
27,587 
46,450 
13,1.50 
10,858 
10,627 
19,763 
14,000 
16,945 
53,330 
14,846 


7,877 
417 
747 

3,512 
311 
91 
162 
620 
152 
887 
496 

1,344 
727 
247 


8,264 
112 
525 
611 
246 
180 
269 
282 
159 
375 

1,124 
355 


1,172,687  !  21,346 


50,638  I  42,084 
29,^2  I  25,370 


291 
117 
155 
164 
77 


7,816 
396 
714 

3,057 
306 
101 
114 
726 
1:56 
814 
398 

1,294 
583 
208 


7,999 
98 
480 
.590 
224 
208 
271 
301 
166 
425 

1,083 
370  I 


201 
89 
146 
134 
121 


7,1.56 
291 
478 

2,197 
107 
91 
103 
434 
168 
548 
347 

1,220 
901 
181 


6,717 
64 
514 
498 
148 
187 
184 
289 
150 
373 

1,048 


K.ite  per  1.000 
population 


Births       I      Deaths 


1917      1916      1917     1916 


39,860  '    17.2      17.2 
24,235   I   16.7      16.7 


•233      16.6 
103 
90 
1.51 
116 


7,163 
261 
458 

2,095 
134 
81 
101 
.5.32 
178 
.3,98 
362 

1,026 
741 
135 


6,224 
87 
463 
510 
154 
193 
165 
291 
137 
325 

1,056 
272 


20,9.56   16,714   15,625 


13,9 
13.8 


19.8  I  13.3 


17.7 

1   17.0 

12.6 

22.6 

■   21.7 

19.9 

17.6 

j    19.2 

15.5 

14.3 

11.6 

17.7 

16.7 

t    16.9 

15.2 

14.7 

14.3 

10.2 

12.4 

12.4 

7.9 

17.0 

15.4 

10.6 

.34.8 

35.4 

12.0 

12.2 

14.0 

12.2 

24.1 

17.5 

15.3 

15.6 

18.7 

10.9 

10.0 

9.3 

11.1 

24.4 

23.3 

15.1 

28.3 

23.6 

19.8 

19.5 

19.3 

17.7 

20.1 

16.5 

24.9 

17.9 

15.5 

13.1 

15.4 

15.9 

12.5 

14.3 

13.1 

8.1 

18.0 

17.4 

17.6 

12.3 

12.7 

10.0 

18.1 

17.0 

10.9 

1.5.9 

19.2 

16.5 

24.5 

25.5 

16.8 

13.8 

15.2 

14.1 

10.9 

11.9 

10.3 

21.3 

2.5.1 

21.2 

19.9 

20.3 

18.6 

23.1 

24.9 

18.6 

17.9 

17.9 

14.0 

13.5 
13.7 


15.9 

14.9 
12.6 
17.7 
17.5 


15.5 
9.4 
7.9 
10.5 
15.5 
11.2 
15.5 
l;i.7 
12.2 
11.4 
21.5 
15.:l 
21.0 
10.0 


12.4 
11.7 
16.8 
11.0 
11.7 
17.S 
15.5 
14.7 
9.8 
19.2 
19.8 
18.3 

1.3.3 
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II.     Births. 

The  52,230  babies  in  1917  iiicliided  27,888  boys  and  25,342  girls, 
while  of  the  50,638  in  1916  the  males  were  26,172  and  the  females 
24,466. 

The  race  distribution  of  births  in  1917  was :  White,  47,313 ;  Japanese, 
4,108 ;  Chinese,  419 ;  Negro,  328 ;  and  Indian,  62. 

The  figures  for  1916  were :  White,  46,272 ;  Japanese,  3,721 ;  Chinese, 
425 ;  Negro,  199 ;  and  Indian,  21. 

The  per  cent  white  decreased  steadily  through  the  past  twelve  years, 
thus:  98.4  (1906),  97.7,  96.8,  96.3,  96.1,  95.5,  94.6,  93.2,  91.9,  91.3.  91.4 
and  90.6  (1917). 

The  decrease  in  tlie  proportion  of  white  babies  is  due  to  marked 
increases  in  Japanese  birth  registrations  as  follows:  134  (1906),  221, 
455,  682,  719,  995,  1,467,  2,215,  2,874,  3,342,  3,721  and  4,108   (1917). 
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TABLE   6. — Births   Classified    by   Sex   and    Race, 


County 


California 


Alameda  

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras    

Colusa  

Contra  Costa  -— 

Del  Xorte 

El  Dorado  

Fresno 

Glenn   

Humboldt   

Imperial  

Inyo  

Kern   

Kings   

Lake  

Lassen  

Los  Angeles 

Madera   

Marin  

Mariposa   

Mendocino 

Merced  

Modoc  

Mono   

Monterey  

Napa 

Nevada   

Orange    

Placer  

Plumas  

Riverside    

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  - 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco  — 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo- 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  .. 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra 

Siskiyou   

Solano    

Sonoma    j-_ 

Stanislaus   

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare   

Tuolumne    

Ventura  

Tolo   

Tuba 


Total 

live 

Ijlitlis 


52,230 

5,205 

2 

140 

494 

91 

142 

897 

41 

105 

2,417 

168 

580 

590 

20 

958 

388 

85 

115 

12,726 

226 

234 

32 

354 

361 

104 

6 

461 

233 

177 

1,061 

354 

61 

681 

1,783 

187 

1,313 

1,558 

7,877 

1,293 

434 

514 

727 

1,655 

415 

245 

30 

378 

465 

745 

719 

115 

187 

22 

1,006 

86 

526 

283 

158 


27,888 

2,672 
1 

71 
252 

53 

71 
450 

21 

51 
2,267 

87 
308 
300 

11 
491 
198 

42 

69 

6,498 

117 

123 

22 
195 
190 

53 
2 

234 
106 

99 
575 
180 

32 
337 
915 
lOO 
648 
841 
4,043 
704 
223 
238 
385 
841 
218 
127 

13 
175 
247 
376 
379 

63 

88 

11 
531 

41 
266 
156 

81 


2,533 
1 

69 

242 

38 

71 

447 

20 

54 

1,150  I 

81 

272 

290 


190 

43 

46 

6,^8 

109 

111 

10 
159 
171 

51 

4 

227 

127 

78 
486 
174 

29 
344 
868 

87 
665 
717 
3,834 
589 
211 
276 
342 
814 
197 
118 

17 
203 
218 
369 
340 

52 

99 

11 
475 

45 
260 
127 

77 


47,313 

4,828 

2 
140 
467 

91 
130 
854 

41 
102 
2,075 
163 
549 
512 

19 
923 
350 

81 

115 

11,249 

222 

231 

32 
351 
351 
101 


232 

171 

984 

260 

59 

640 

1,311 

145 

1,262 

1,485 

7,404 

1,041 

418 

488 

658 

1,449 

347 

241 

30 

376 

393 

701 

696 

98 

178 

22 

947 

86 

484 

225 

130 


24,319 

2,449 
1 

71 
240 

53 

62 
425 

21 

50 
1,074 

85 
294 
261 

10 
478 
179 

39 

69 

5,759 

115 

122 

22 
193 
185 

51 


531 
130 

30 
315 
668 

79 
622 
803 
!,809 
569 
212 
229 
345 
732 
180 
125 

13 
175 
208 
357 
367 

54 

85 

11 
500 

41 
246 
118 

66 


22,994 

2,379 
1 

69 
227 

38 

68 
429 

20 

52 
1,001 

78 
255 
251 
9 
445 
171 

42 

46 

5,490 

107 

109 

10 
158 
166 

50 

4 

175 

127 

76 
453 
130 

29 
325 
643 

66 
640 
682 
3,595 
472 
206 
259 
313 
717 
167 
116 

17 
201 
188 
344 
329 

44 

93 

11 
447 

45 
238 
107 

64 


62 


160 
1 
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and  by  Sex  and   Maternal   Nativity,  for  Counties:  1917. 


Japiinese 


White  children  with  mothers 


Born  In  California 


419         4,108  15,780 

5-2  !          277  2,028 

] 1 

! 69 

2  '  23  214 
5.") 

1               11  83 

42  282 

15 

3  75 

12             323  486 

1                 4  70 

291 

67  56 

1  6 

7               21  210 

7              30  118 

1  50 

53 

45          1,265  1,860 

1                 1  ;  78 

1  2  110 

23 

3  I  196 

10  118 

4  !  91  I  209 
1  144 

2  4  !  106 
74  I  222 

2  91  109 

2  !  34 

35  130 

41             420  604 

4  38  80 
44  233 

5  54  316 
183             263  3,153 

11             237  I  496 

16  222 

5              19  !  189 

4  62  266 
10             195  582 

5  03  171 

1    129 

21 

1  146 

3  58  189 

2  37  345 

1  21  219 
17  50 

2  4  86 

19 

57  262 

^-- 56 

41  153 

1               57  132 

4  I            22  79 


8,061 
1,003 

38 

106 
37 
37 

130 
10 
:i8 

254 
39 

158 

28 

4 

107 
65 
23 
34 

933 
37 
58 
15 

102 
61 
35 


112 

60 

59 

121 

54 

16 

55 

323 

41 

105 

163 

1,643 

274 

116 

81 

143 

27C 

80 

65 

10 

68 

92 

179 

121 

27 

43 

9 

142 

25 

80 

69 

39 


Born  in  other  states 


Total 


7,719         18,090 


1,025 

1 

31 

108 

18 

46 

146 

5 

37 

232 

37 

133 

28 

2 

109 

53 

27 

19 

927 

41 

52 

8 

1)4 

30 
4 
1/7 
78  j 
47 

101 
55 
18 
75 

281 
39 

128 

153 
1,510 

222 

100 

108 

123 

306 
85 
64 
11 
78 
97 

160 
98 
23 
43 
10 

120 
31 
73 
63 
40 


1,487 
1 
20 

190 
20 
37 

180 
15 
14 

03 
115 
334 

12 
529 
120 

23 

42 
6,361 

75 


1 

08 

50 

32 

532 

80 

10 

301 

399 

25 

(i23 

796 

1,431 

325 

ns 

80 
203 
309 

>n 

(iS 

0 

124 

104 

101 

319 

2<> 

79 


9,408 

772 

1 
9 

110 
9 
19 
!)7 


33 
23 
17 
280 
47 

10 

188 

196 

12 

322 

437 

721 

172 

57 

44 

95 

190 

49 

37 

3 

04 

50 

S7 

158 

17 

30 


Foreign  born 


510 

205 

245 

19 

9 

10 

207 

1(14 

103 

60 

32 

28 

37 

24 

13 

1,682 
715 


7 

8 

9 

5 

450 

405 

34 

29 

04 

51 

165 

109 

0 

0 

2!)2 

237 

(HI 

00 

10 

13 

20 

10 

3,318 

3,043 

38 

37 

18 

20 

0 

2 

42 

34 

45 

52 

14 

10 

1 

35 

27 

15 

252 

33 

6 

173 

203 

13 

301 

359 

710 

153 

61 

36 

108 

179 

48 

31 

3 

60 
48 
74 
101 
12 
43 


Total  Male 


1,313 


674 


51 

57 

10 

10 

;?8G 

11 

13 

734 

24 

143 

122 

1 

178 

100 

8 

20 

3,028 

69 

83 


136 
0 
1 

87 

38 

33 

230 

71 

9 

149 

308 

40 

406 

373 

2,820 

220 

78 

219 

189 

498 

79 

44 

S 

106 

103 

195 

158 

19 

13 

1 

175 

11 

124 

33 

14 


24 

24 

7 

6 

192 

4 

3 

370 

12 

72 

08 


79 

54 

0 

9 

1,508 

40 

46 


49 
79 
2 
1 

44 

10 

19 

130 

29 

4 

72 

149 

20 

195 

203 

1,445 

123 

39 

104 

107 

266 

45 

23 


6,593 


639 


2Y 

33 

9 

4 

194 

7 

10 

364 

12 

71 

54 

1 


2 
11 
1,520 
29 
37 


43 

22 

14 

100 

42 

5 

77 

159 

14 

211 

170 

1,375 

9^ 

39 

115 

82 

232 

34 

21 

3 

63 

43 

]<»4 

70 

0 

7 

1 

82 

4 

62 

16 

11 
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TABLE  7. — Births  Classified  by  Sex  and  Race, 


County 


Alameda    

Alpine 

Amador    

Butte  

Calaveras    

Ooh;sa    

Contra  Costa  ___ 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado  

Fresno 

Glenn   

Humboldt   

Imperial   

Inyo   

Kem   

Kings   

Lake  

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera  

Marin  

Mariposa  

Mendocino  

Merced  

Modoc  

Mono   

Monterey  

Napa    

Nevada    

Orange    

Placer    - 

Plumas   

Riverside    

Sacramento    

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino  _ 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  __- 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo   

Santa  Barbara  __ 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Criiz 

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonoma    

Stanislaus   

Sutter 

Tehama    

Trinity 

Tulare   

Tuolumne 

Ventura  

Yolo    

Tuba    


Total 

live 

births 


California   50,638 


White 


12 


.,658 

3 
164 
456 

83 
114 
842 

43 

97 
!,180 
139 
601 
508 

28 
827 
386 

77 
132 
,302 
213 
294 

36 
387 
373 
110 
7 
440 
217 
198 
,028 
347 

81 
731 
,724 
174 
,422 
,525 
,816 
,092 
391 
552 
709 
,682 
410 
252 

35 
405 
437 
820 
645  i 
144  [ 
213  I 

27  i 
992  ! 

75 
534 
282  ! 
139  I 


26,172 

2,366 
1 

84 
236 

40 

77 
439 

22 

52 
1.186 

72 
294 
281 

12 
429 
187 

39 

70 

6,2&3 

109 

143 

18 
205 
192 

66 
4 
243 
112 
116 
.531 
176 

32 
368 
914 

88 
722 
786 
4,082 
571 
206 
296 
370 
879 
234 
130 

17 
193 
236 
412 
330 

75 

103 

8 

.513 

37 
2a5 
1.50 

70  i 


2,292 
2 

80 
220 

43 

67 
403 

21 

45 
994 

67 
307 
227 

16 
398 
199 

38 

62 

6,039 

104 

1.51 

18 
182 
181 

44 

3 

206 

105 

82 
497 
171 

49 
363 
810 

86 
700 
739 
3,734 
521 
185 
256 
339 
803 
176 
122 

18 
212 
201 
408 
315 

69 
110 

19 
479 

38 
249 
132 


24,466   40,272  !  23,928 


4,311 

3 

163 

440 

83 
134 
811 

43 

95 
1,962 
137 
587 
466 

25 
797 
348 

76 

1.31 

11,010 

210 

289 

36 
379 
361 
108 
7 
341 
214 
192 
940 
257 

78 

670 

1,.S09 

142 

1,393 

1,468 

7,298 

913 

377 

531  j 

642  I 

1,489 

331 

2.50 

35  I 
405  i 
379 
769  j 
'633  ' 
120 
204 

27 
932 

75 
496  j 
235 
115  i 


2,188 

1 

84 

227 

40 

70 

423 

22 

50 

1,094 

72 

288 

262 

10 

420 

170 

.38 

70 

5,593 

108 

139 

18 

201 

187 

65 

4 

175 

111 

114 

486 

130 

30 

339 

694 

72 

707 

759 

3,827 

478 

197 

284 

327 

784 

189 

130 

17 

193 

206 

383 

323 

62 

97 

8 

479 

37 

269 

122 


Negro 


22,344 

2,123 

2 

79 

213 

43 

64 

388 

21 

45 


204 

15 
377 
178 

38 

61 

5,417 

102 

150 

18 
178 
174 

43 

3 

166 

103 

78 
4.54 
127 

48 
331 
615 

70 
686 
709 
3,471 
435 
180 
247 
315 
705 
142 
120 

18 
212 
173 
386 
310 

58 
107 

19  i 
4.53 

38 

227  i 
113 


199 
10 


1 

9 

I 

13 

2 
3 

124 

1 

2 

1    

2 

2 

9 
4 

1 

4 

13 

3 



1 

2 



1 

1 

1 

1 

.     . 
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and  by 

Sex  and  Maternal  Nati 

vity,  for 

Counties:   1916. 

White  children  with  mothers 

Bon 

in  Callfoi 

Ilia 

Boni  in  other  st 

ates 

Foreign  born 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Slale 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

425 

3,721 

15,196 

7,845 

7,3.51 

17,7&5 

9,1.32 

8,633 

13,311 

6,951 

c,.3(n 

48 

289 

1,824 

1 

82 

191 

913 

911 
1 

39 
88 

1,299 

670 

629 

1,188 
2 

56 
40 

6(15 
1 

30 
21 

.583 
1 

1 
14 

43 

1(13 

25 
203 

11 
103 

14 

100 

20 

2 

25 

53 

82 

23 
43 

3(1 
39 

19 
29 

13 
16 

0 
13 

11 
23 

4 
11 

7 

2 

7 

12 

31 

267 

146 

121 

191 

100 

85 

353 

l7l 

182 

17 

8 

9 

16 

7 

9 

10 

7 

3 

2 

53 

29 

24 

31 

13 

18 

11 

8 

.3 

6 

203 

470 

261 

209 

803 

425 

378 

689 

4(8 

281 

2 

55 
289 

24 
137 

31 
152 

59 
122 

35 
56 

24 
66 

23 
176 

13 
95 

10 

81 

36 

57 

39 

18 

.313 

178 

1.35 

9(i 

45 

51 

3 

9 

4 

5 

12 

7 

4 

1 

3 

!) 

19 

225 

114 

111 

4.37 

235 

202 

ia5 

71 

04 

7 

28 

110 

45 

65 

145 

73 

72 

93 

52 

41 

1 

51 

23 

28 

19 

14 

5 

0 

1 

r, 

1 

66 

34 

32 

42 

26 

16 

23 

10 

13 

21 

1,146 

1,689 

872 

817 

6,338 

3,192 

3,146 

2,983 

1,.529 

1,4.54 

3 

80 

42 

38 

60 

36 

24 

70 

30 

40 

1 

4 

126 

53 

73 

57 

29 

28 

106 

57 

49 

23 

12 

11 

11 

5 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

7 

2(18 

111 

97 

66 

30 

36 

1(J5 

00 

45 

2 

10 

118 

56 

62 

104 

56 

48 

139 

75 

04 

67 

38 

29 

36 

24 

12 

5 

3 

■> 

3 

188 

2 
101 

1 
87 

3 

69 

2 
38 

1 
31 

1 

84 

36 

1 

7 

100 

48 

3 

104 

53 

51 

53 

30 

23 

57 

•Js 

21) 

4 

2 

107 

62 

45 

36 

20 

16 

49 

32 

17 

86 
85 

207 
104 

105 
54 

102 
50 

527 
89 

273 
45 

254 
44 

206 
64 

108 
31 

98 

3 

.33 

2 

1 

41 

13 

28 

32 

15 

17 

5 

2 

3 

.■? 

49 

136 

73 

63 

362 

175 

187 

172 

91 

81 

38 

372 

611 

327 

284 

372 

189 

183 

.320 

178 

148 

3 

29 

88 

42 

46 

22 

16 

6 

32 

14 

IS 

29 
48 

255 
291 

137 
155 

118 
136 

761 
811 

381 
422 

380 
389 

377 
366 

18!) 
182 

188 

5 

184 

2:'r) 

299 

3,041 

1,580 

1,461 

1,289 

678 

Oil 

2,968 

1,.569 

1,.399 

12 

lli-1 

444 

234 

•J  10 

286 

150 

136 

183 

94 

89 

14 
17 

206 

205 

104 
114 

102 
91 

114 

80 

62 
39 

52 
41 

57 

246 

31 
131 

20 

4 

115 

4 

62 

29f) 

166 

124 

206 

93 

113 

146 

68 

78 

10 

175 

565 

287 

278 

389 

208 

181 

535 

289 

240 

0 

74 

155 

84 

71 

96 

60 

36 

80 

45 

35 

127 
23 

158 

191 

62 

12 

70 

113 

65 
11 

88 
78 

72 

6 

128 

99 

39 

3 

63 

48 

33 
3 

05 
51 

51 

6 

119 

89 

29 

2 

60 

45 

22 

4 



59 

._ 

52 

44 

4 

47 

304 

18;» 

184 

182 

91 

91 

223 

112 

111 

1 

10 

176 

85 

91 

319 

163 

1.50 

1.38 

75 

03 

24 
9 

67 
109 

22 
264 

39 

46 

7 

140 

28 
63 
15 
124 

35 

77 

14 
41 

21 

.30 

18 

18 

5 

157 

9 
10 

1 
83 

9 

8 

4 

1 

57 

.511 

256 

255 

74 

48 

27 

21 

14 

4 

10 

13 

6 

7 

2 

36 

197 

102 

95 

188 

104 

84 

111 

03 

48 

47 

121 

58 

63 

73 

40 

33 

41 

24 

17 

1 

23 

75 

38 

37 

27 

12 

15 

13 

5 

8 
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TABLE  8. — Births  Classified    by  Sex  and    Race, 


City 


Total 

live 

births 


California   

Cities  of  5,000  in  1910- 

Northern  California— 

Eureka    

Napa    

Petaluma    

Santa  Rosa  

Marysville   

Central  California- 
San  Francisco 

Alameda 

Berkeley   

Oakland   

Richmond    

San  Rafael 

San  Luis  Obispo  -— 

San  Jose 

Santa  Cruz  -_ 

Fresno  

Bakersfield    

Sacramento    

Stockton    

Vallejo 

Soutliern  California — 

Los  Angeles  

Alhambra 

Long  Beach  

Pasadena  

Pomona   

Santa  Monica 

Santa  Ana  

Riverside 

Redlands 

San  Bernardino  

San  Diego  

Santa  Barbara 

Rest  of  State 


52,230 
30,884 


7,877 
417 
747 

3,512 
311 

m 

1C2 
02O 
152 
887 
496 
1,344 
727 
247 


8,264 
112 
52o 
611 
.  246 
180 
269 
282 
159 
375 

1,124 
355 

21,346 


27,888 
15,850 


251 

142 

125 

57 

166 

79 

152 

81 

98 

55 

4,043 

213 

404 

1,784 

154 

45 

85 

30S 

77 

465 

245 

695 

402 

130 


4.186 

54 

261 

348 

142 

8S 

131 

143 

72 

173 

fill 

174 
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33.'} 


White  chikhen  witli  mothers 


•2(« 
42 
o2 

129 

in 

o 

4 

42 

3 

61 

10 

182 


liOLU  in  Califoiiiii 


3,061  7,719 

1,644  9,259  |       4,'731  4.528 


140 
76 
76 
68 
42 


3,153 

168 

304 
1 ,336 

114 
51 
85 

238 
75  I 

226  ' 

123 

523 

331 

126 


28 
61 
64 
43 
38 

49 

36 

75 

208 

116 


79 

61 

58 

35 

41 

30 

:« 

38 

27 

37 

31 

49 

22 

20 

28 

1,643 

84 

155 

661 

58 

23 

47 

120 

38 

116 

56 

281 

183 

58 


617 
15 
29 
39 
23 
13 
30 


1,510 

84 

149 

675 

56 

28 

38 

118- 

37 

110 

6? 

242 

148 

68 


612 
13 
32 


2,4&3 


6,iJ21 


21 

28 

13 

23 

30 

45 

107 

101 

60 

56 

3,330 

3,191 

18,<190   I        9,408 

I 
111,958  '       5,689 


721 

48 

1.32 

.544 

50 

3 

2(> 

57 

19 

158 

137 

170 

93 

3fl 


2,1.32 

28 
176 
238 

93 
58 
•7-2 

81 
43 


1,431 

108 

241 

1,0.52 

101 

9 

.50 

129 

41 

293 

240 

348 

18<l 

69 


4,126 
65 
.342 
410 
165 
101 

l.-)0 

1.58 
86 


8,682  !     13,444  6,851  6,593 

5,269  j       8,.397  4,2.55  4,142 


710 

00 
109 
.508 

51 


135 
103 

178 
87 
.3;i 


1,994 

37 

166 

172 

72 
43 

78 
77 
43 


52 
IS 
62 
29 
6 


2,820 

94 

141 

911 

86 

29 

23 

207 

33 

292 

115  i 

267  I 

130  i 

39  I 


2,125 
18 
92 
111 
3? 
33 
.57 
48 
29 


184 

89 

95 

98 

57(i 

321 

255 

291 

111 

.50 

61 

104 

7,132 

3,719 

3,413 

5,047 

1,445 
53 
78 

456 
40 
IS 
11 

101 
19 

1.51 
45 

129 
76 


1,053 
10 
42 
58 
25 
15 
27 
2(i 
12 
46 
155 
54 


1  ,.375 
41 
63 
455 
46 
11 
12 
!:S 
14 
141 

70 
1.38 
54 
13 


1,072 
8 
.50 
53 
12 
18 
.30 
22 
17 
52 
136 
.50 


2,451 
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TABLE 

9.— Births  Classified  by 

Sex  and   Race, 

City 

Total 

Uve 

births 

Male 

Female 

White 

Negro 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

Female 

California 

50,638 
29,682 

291 
117 
155 
164 

77 

7,816 
396 
714 

3,057 
306 
101 
114 
726 
136 
814 
398 

1,294 
583 
208 

7,999 
98 
480 
590 
224 
208 
271 
301 
166 
425 

1,083 
370 

20,956 

26,172 
15,292 

144 
70 
80 
87 

42 

4,082 

196 

366 

1,561 

160 

46 

55 

388 

75 

429 

207 

695 

297 

115 

4,041 
49 
264 
303 
104 
111 
138 
154 
81 
223 
542 
187 

10,880 

24,466 
14,390 

147 
47 

75 
77 
35 

3,734 

200 

348 

1,496 

146 

55 

59 
338 

61 
385 
191 
599 
286 

93 

3,958 

49 

216 

287 

120 

97 

133 

147 

85 

202 

541 

183 

10,076 

46,272 
27,622 

290 
115 
153 
160 
62 

7,298 
351 
656 

2,876 
302 
99 
113 
679 
134 
759 
376 

1,117 
526 
196 

7,324 
96 
460 
562 
220 
201 
264 
256 
159 
417 

1,047 
354 

18,650 

I 

23,928 
14,252 

144 
69 
79 
84 
31 

3,827 

174 

330 

1,468 

159 

44 

55 

365 

75 

398 

199 

597 

267 

105 

3,712 
47 
252 
290 
103 
106 
134 
134 
78 
221 
528 
177 

9,676 

22,344 
13,370 

146 
46 
74 
76 
31 

3,471 

177 

326 

1,408 

143 

55 

58 
314 

59 
361 
177 
520 
259 

91 

3,612 

49 

208 

272 

117 

95 

130 

122 

81 

196 

519 

177 

8,974 

199 
169 

1 

21 

Cities  of  5,000  in  1910 

Northern  California— 
Eureka     -    _  _- 

2 

Napa     -  .       .      - 

Petaluma  _      

Santa  Rosa 

Marysville     .  .  _. 

Central  California- 
San  Praneiseo 

13 

Alameda        .  .      

Berkeley     .  _      _ 

1 

7 

Oakland 

Richmond     _  .          .  _  - 

San  Rafael 

San  Luis  Obispo- 

San  Jose    .__  . 

Santa  Cruz  

Fresno  _  .                 _  -- 

4 
2 
4 
2 
1 

111 

Bakersfleld         

Sacramento          __    . 

1 

Stockton         -  -  -  -_    - 

Valleio       --    -    -  -  . 

Southern  California- 
Los  Angeles 

Alhambra      . .. 

1 

Long  Beach      .    _.      . 

1 

7 
1 

Pasadena  _ 

Pomona   __  . ._ 

Santa  Monica        _  __ 

Santa  Ana 

9 

Riverside     

Redlands     - 

San  Bernardino  _    - 

San  Diego           „       

4 
1 

30 

Santa  Barbara    . 

Rest  of  state     

19 
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and    by   Sex   and    Maternal    Nativity,    for-    Cities:   1916. 


425 
3.31 


45 
56 
128 
4 
2 
1 


6 

41 

2 

2 

49 

7 

13 

16 

156 

11 

44 

4 

7 

19 

544 

2 

19 

21 

3 

7 

7 

3 

33 

7 

8 

5 

27 

1 

14 

94 

2,163 

White  children  vrlOi  mothers 


Born  in  California 


154 
60 


3,041 

177 

280 

1,175 

100 

51 

69 

229 

58 

210 

126 

526 

277 

103 


1,110 
17 
57 
61 
35 
27 
56 
45 
29 
96 
190 
135 


Born  in  other  states 


I     Male 

1 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

,     Total 

Male 

!       7,845 

7,351 

17,765 

9,132 

8,633 

13,311 

6,951 

4,493 

4,194 

10,565 

5,412 

5,153 

8,370 

4,.347 

1 

1           74 

80 

60 

27 

33 

76 

43  ! 

35 

25 

31 

19 

12 

24 

15 

33 

35 

37 

20 

17 

48 

26 

41 

40 

46 

24 

22 

33 

19 

22 

22 

10 

6 

4 

8 

3 

;       1,580 

1,461 

1,289 

678 

611 

2,968 

1,569 

!            86 

91 

87 

44 

43 

87 

44 

126 

154 

244 

124 

120 

132 

80 

609 

566 

892 

461 

431 

809 

398 

51 

49 

92 

54 

38 

110 

54 

20 

31 

16 

6 

10 

32 

18 

30 

39 

33 

18 

15 

11 

7 

124 

105 

153 

80 

73 

297 

161 

30 

28 

50 

32 

18 

26 

13   ! 

119 

91 

.316 

157 

159 

233 

122 

63 

63 

184 

101 

83 

66 

35  1 

283 

243 

318 

159 

159 

273 

155 

147 

130 

145 

69 

76 

104 

51 

56 

47 

61 

30 

31 

3S 

19 

570 

540 

4.062 

2,057 

2,005 

2,152 

1,085 

9 

8 

m 

32 

34 

13 

6 

33 

24 

339 

180 

159 

64 

39 

34 

27 

387 

192 

195 

114 

64 

14 

21 

157 

72 

85 

28 

17 

17 

10 

139 

73 

66 

35 

16 

21 

35 

155 

81 

74 

53 

32 

27 

18 

136 

75 

61 

75 

32 

14 

15 

105 

54 

51 

25 

10  ' 

58 

38 

218 

109 

109 

103 

54 

92 

98 

598 

311 

287 

259 

125 

75 

60 

139 

67 

72 

80 

35 

3,352 

3.157 

7,200 

3,720 

3,480 

4,941 

2,G04 

6,360 

4,023 

33 

9 

22 

14 

5 


l,:i99 
43 
52 

411 
56 
14 
4 

136 
13 

111 
31 

118 
53 
13 


1,067 
7 
25 
50 
11 
19 
21 
43 
15 
49 
134 
45 

2,337 
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REPORT    OF    THE    STATE    BOARD    OP    HEALTPI. 
TABLE  10. —  Mothers  Classified   by  Race  and   Nativity,  with  Per  Cent 


County 


California 


Alameda 

Alpine  

Amador  

Butte  

Calaveras  

Colusa    

Contra  Costa  _._ 

Del  Norte  

El  Dorado  

Fresno 

Glenn  

Humboldt    

Imperial 

Inyo  

Kern  

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin    

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced    

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa  

Nevada  

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas 

Riverside   

Sacramento    

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  - 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  -— 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo_ 

San  MateO' 

Santa  Barbara  _ 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 


Sierra 

Siskiyou  — 

Solano 

Sonoma   .. 
Stanislaus 

Sutter   

Tehama   _. 
Ttinity   .._ 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 
Ventura   .. 

Yolo 

Yuba  


Mothers,  1917 


52,230 


fil 

142 
897 

41 
105 
!,417 
168 
580 
590 

20 
ops 

288 
85 

iir 
i,72e 

22fi 
234 
3? 
354 
3C1 
104 
C 
461 
233 
177 
,061 
354 
61 
681 
,783 
187 
.313 
,558 
',877 
,293 
434 
514 
727 
.655 
415 
245 
30 
378 
465 
745 
719 
115 
187 
22 
,000 
80 
52C 
283 
158 


.  White 

r>5^ 

Bom  in 

Bom  ill 

Foreign 

¥9 

Total 

California 

states 

horn 

;  S 

47,313 

15,780 

18,090 

13,443 

4,917 

4,828 

2,028 

1,487 

1,313 

377 

2 

1 

69 
214 

1 

20 
196 

140 

51 
57 

467 

27' 

91 

55 

20 

16 

130 

83 

37 

10 

12  1 

854 

282 

186 

380 

43 

41 

15 

75 

15 
14 

11 
13 

102 

Sj 

2,075 

486 

855 

734 

342 

163 

76 

63 

24 

5  : 

549 

291 

115 

143 

31 

512 

56 

334 

122 

78, 

19 

6 

12 

1 

1  ' 

923 

216 

529 

178 

35  : 

350 

118 

126 

106 

38 

81 

50 

23 

8 

4  ' 

115 
11,249 

53 
1,860 

42 
6,361 

20 
3,028 

1,477 

222 

78 

75 

69 

4 

231 

110 

38 

83 

3 

32 
351 

23 
196 

7 
76 

2 
79 

3 

351 

118 

97 

136 

10 

101 

65 

30 

6 

3 

6 

4 

1 

1 

364 

209 

68 

87 

97 

232 

144 

50 

38 

1 

171 

106 

32 

33 

6 

984 

222 

532 

230 

77 

260 

109 

80 

71 

94 

59 

34 

16 

9 

2 

640 

130 

361 

149 

41 

1,311 

604 

399 

308 

472 

146 

SO 

25 

40 

42 

1,262 

233 

623 

406 

51 

1,485 

316 

796 

373 

73 

7,404 

3,153 

1,431 

2,820 

473 

1,041 

496 

325 

220 

252 

418 

222 

118 

78 

16 

488 

189 

80 

219 

26 

658 

266 

203 

189 

69 

1,449 

582 

369 

498 

206 

347 

171 

97 

79 

68 

241 

129 

68 

44 

4 

30 

21 

6 

3 

1 

376 

146 

124 

106 

2  , 

396 

189 

104 

103 

69  i 

701 

345 

161 

195 

44  1 

696 

219 

319 

158 

23' 

98 

50 

29 

19 

17 

178 

80 

79 

13 

9 

22 

19 

2 

1 

' 

947 

262 

510 

175 

59 

86 

56 

19 

11 

484 

1.53 

207 

124 

42 

225 

132 

60 

33 

58 

130 

79 

37 

14 

28' 

1 
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Distribution  of  White  Mothers  by  Nativity,  for  Counties:  1917  and  1916. 
Mothera,  1916 


ir,,196        17,765        13,311 


4,311 

1.824 

1,299 

1,188 

347, 

42  0 

42.3 

30.8 

30.1 

27.2 

27.6 

3 
163 

1 
82 

25 

2 
56 

50.0 
49.3 

33.3 
50.3 

50.0 
14.3 

66.7 

1 

15.3 

36.4 

34.4 

440 

191 

203 

46 

16 

45.8 

43.4 

42.0 

46.1 

12.2 

10.5 

83 

53 

19 

11 



60.4 

63.9 

22.0 

22.9 

17.6 

13.2 

134 

82 

29 

23 

10 

63.8 

61.2 

28.5 

21.4 

7.7 

17.2 

811 

267 

191 

353 

31 

33.0 

32.9 

21.8 

23.6 

45.2 

43.5 

43 

17 

16 

10 



.36.6 

39.5 

36.6 

37.2 

26.8 

23.3 

95 

53 

.31 

11 

2 

73.0 

55.8 

13.7 

32.6 

12.8 

11.6 

1,962 

470 

803 

689 

218 

23.4 

24.0 

41.2 

40.9 

35.4 

35.1 

137 

55 

59 

23 

2 

46.fi 

40.1 

38.7 

43.1 

14.7 

16.8 

587 

289 

122 

176 

14 

.53.0 

49.2 

20.9 

20.8 

26.1 

30.0 

466 

57 

313 

96 

42 

10.9 

12.2 

65.3 

67.2 

23.8 

20.6 

25 

9 

12 

4 

3 

31.6 

.36.0 

63.1 

48.0 

5.3 

16.0 

797 

225 

4.37 

135 

30 

23.4 

28.2 

57.3 

54.8 

19.3 

17.0 

348 

110 

145 

93 

38 

.33.7 

.31.6 

36.0 

41.7 

30.3 

2fi.7 

76 

51 

19 

6 

1 

01.7 

67.1 

28.4 

25.0 

9.9 

7.9 

131 

66 

42 

23 

1 

46.1 

.50.4 

36.5 

32.1 

17.4 

17.5 

11,010 

1,689 

6,338 

2,983 

1,292 

10.5 

15.3 

.56.6 

57.6 

20.9 

27.1 

210 

80 

60 

70 

3 

.35.1 

38.1 

33.8 

28.6 

31.1 

.33.3 

289 

126 

57 

106 

5 

47.6 

43.6 

16.5 

19.7 

35.9 

36.7 

36 

23 

11 

2 

71.9 

63.9 

21.9 

30.6 

6.2 
22.5 

5.5 

27.7 

379 

208 

66 

105 

'si 

55.8 

54.9 

21.7 

17!4 

:5fil 

118 

104 

1.39 

12  , 

33.6 

32.7 

27.6 

28.8 

.38.8 

38.5 

108 

67 

36 

5 

2  ' 

64.4 

62.1 

29.7 

.33.3 

5.0 

4.6 

7 

3 

3 

1 



66.7 

42.9 

16.7 

42.8 

16.6 

14.3 

341 

188 

69 

84 

108 

57.4 

.55.2 

18.7 

20.2 

23.9 

24.6 

214 

104 

53 

57 

3 

62.1 

48.6 

21.5 

24.8 

16.4 

26.6 

192 

107 

36 

49 

6 

62.0 

.55.7 

18.7 

18.8 

19.3 

2.5.5 

940 

207 

527 

206 

88 

22.5 

22.0 

.54.1 

.56.1 

23.4 

21.9 

257 

104 

89 

G4 

90 

41.9 

40.5 

.30.8 

34.0 

27.3 

24.9 

78 

41 

32 

5 

3 

57.6 

.52.6 

27.1 

41.0 

15.3 

(i.l 

070 

136 

.362 

172 

61 

20.3 

20.3 

.56.4 

.54.(1 

23.3 

2.5.7 

1,309 

611 

372 

326 

415 

46.1 

46.7 

30.4 

28.4 

2.3.5 

24.1) 

142 

88 

22 

32 

32 

55.2 

62.0 

17.2 

15.5 

27.fi 

22.5 

1,393 

255 

761 

377 

29  , 

18.4 

18.3 

(9.4 

.-i4.0 

32  2 

27.1 

1,468 

291 

811 

366 

57 

21.3 

19.8 

1^.6 

55..'! 

2."i.l 

24.9 

7,298 

3.041 

1.289 

2,968 

518  j 

42.6 

41.7 

19.3 

17.6 

38.1 

40.7 

913 

444 

286 

183 

179  ' 

47.7 

48.6 

31.2 

31.3 

21.1 

20.1 

377 

206 

114 

57 

14 

.53.1 

.54.7 

28.2 

30.2 

18.7 

15.1 

531 

205 

80 

246 

21  , 

•   38.7 

38.6 

16.4 

15.1 

44.9 

46.3 

042 

291 » 

206 

146 

67 

40.4 

4.5.2 

30.9 

32.1 

28.7 

22.7 

1,489 

565 

389 

535 

193 

40.2 

38.0 

25.4 

26.1 

34.4 

.35.9 

331 

155 

96 

80 

79 

49.3 

46.8 

27.9 

29.0 

22.8 

24.2 

250 

127 

72 

51 

2 

53.5 

50.8 

28.2 

28.8 

18.3 

20.4 

35 

23 

6 

6 

70.0 

65.7 

20.0 

17.2 

10.0 

17.1 

405 

158 

128 

119 

.38.8 

39.0 

33.0 

31.6 

28.2 

29.4 

379 

191 

99 

89 

.58 

47.7 

50.4 

26.3 

26.1 

26.0 

23.5 

769 

364 

182 

223 

51 

49.2 

47.3 

23.0 

23.7 

27.8 

29.0 

633 

176 

319 

138 

12 

31 .5 

27.8 

45.8 

50.4 

22.7 

21.8 

130 

67 

35 

18 

24 

51.0 

55.8 

.29.6 

29.2 

19.4 

15.0 

204 

109 

77 

18 

9 

48.3 

53.4 

44.4 

37.8 

7.3 

8.8 

27 

22 

5 

86.4 

81.5 

9.1 

4.5 

18.5 
16.9 

932 

264 

511 

157 

GO 

27^7 

28.3 

53.8 

54.8 

18.5 

73 

48 

14 

13 

&5.1 

64.0 

22.1 

18.7 

12.8 

17.3 

490 

197 

188 

111 

38  j 

31.6 

39.7 

42.8 

37.9 

25.6 

22.4 

235 

121 

73 

41 

47  1 

58.7 

51.5 

26.7 

31.1 

14.6 

17.4 

115 

75 

27 

13 

24 

60.8 

65.2 

28.4 

23.5 

10.8 

11.3 
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TABLE    1L — Children    Classified    by    Order   of    Birth,    With    Per    Cents,    for    California: 

1917  and   1916. 


Order  of  birlh 


Births  I         Ter  cents         ,  Suin  of  per  cents 

rJ17  IDIG        i      1917     [     1910     I      1917  1916 


State  totals  _— 

First  l3orn 

Second  born  -„ 

Third  born 

Fourth  born  __ 

Fifth  bom 

Sixth  bom 

Seventh  born  ._ 
Eighth  born  _.- 

Ninth  born 

Tenth  and  over 
Unknown   


52,230  I       50,638        100.0        100.0 


17,631  i 

17,248 

33.8  ! 

34.1 

33.8 

.34.1 

13,371  i 

12,891 

25.6  , 

25.5 

59.4 

59.6 

8,134  I 

7,670  i 

15.6 

15.1 

75.0 

74.7 

4,794  i 

4,468 

9.2 

8.8 

84.2 

83.5 

2,886  j 

2,719 

5.5 

.5.4 

89.7 

88.9 

1,907  1 

1,841 

3.7 

3.6 

93.4 

92.5 

1,169 

1,097 

2.2 

2.2 

95.6 

94.7 

735 

715 

1.4 

1.4 

97.0 

96.1 

491 

431 

0.9 

0.8 

97.9 

96.9 

753  1 

770 

1.4 

1.5 

99.3 

98.4 

359 

788 

0.7 

1.6 

100.0 


TABLE    12. — Children    Classified    by    Order    of    Birth,   for    Mothers   Classified    by    Race 
and   Nativity,  with   Per  Cents,  for  California:   1917  and   1916. 


Births                                                                Per  cents 

1 

White  mothers 

Nonr  Cau- 
casian 

mothers, 
mainly 

Japanese 

!                  White  mothers 

1 

Non-Cau- 

Order of  birth 

Born  in 
California 

Bom  in 
other 
states 

Foreign 
born 

Bom  in 
California 

Bom  in 
other 
states 

Foreign 
bom 

casian 
mothers, 

mainly 
Japanese 

1917— State  totals- 
First  born   

Second  born   

Third  bom 

Fourth  born 

Fifth  born  

Sixth  born  

Seventh  born  

Eighth  born 

Ninth  born  

Tenth  and  over.— 
Unknown  

15,780 

6,381 

4,219 

2,192 

1,156 

675 

422 

277 

142 

110 

153 

53 

18,090 

6,588 

4,8flS 

2,664 

1,586 

899 

560 

305 

222 

110 

188 

165 

13,443            4,917 

3,170           1,492 

2,985  i         1,364  ■• 

2,331               937 

1,540  1            510 

1,084              238 

772  1            153 

501  !             87 

317               54 

238  !             31 

383               32 

122                19 

1 

100.0 

40.4 
26.7 
13.9 
7.3 
4.3 
2.7 
1.8 
0.9 
0.7 
1.0 
0.3 

100.0 

36.4 
26.6 
14.7 
8.8 
5.0 
3.1 
1.7 
1.2 
0.6 
1.0 
0.9 

100.0 

23.6 
22.2 
17.3 
11.5 
8.1 
5.7 
3.7 
2.4 
1.8 
2.8 
0.9 

100.0 

30.3 
27.7 
19.1 
10.4 
4.8 
3.1 
1.8 
1.1 
0.6 
0.7 
0.4 

1916— State  totals 

First  born  

Second  born 

Third  born 

Fourth  born 

Fifth  born 

Sixth  born 

Seventh  born   

Eighth  born 

Ninth  born 

Tenth  and  over 

Unknown  

15,196 

6,018 

3,978 

2,140 

1,136 

659 

419 

254 

158' 

97 

162 

175 

17,765 

-   6,509 

4,.595 

2,652 

1,518 

871 

549 

319 

202 

114 

160 

276 

13,311  •         4,366 

3,221            1,500 

3,132  j         1,186 

2,181               697 

1,455  i            359 

968  '            221 

751               122 

449                75 

323                32 

203                17  : 

425                23 

203              134 

100.0 

39.6 
26.2 
14.1 
7.5 
4.3 
2.8 
1.7 
1.0 
0.6 
1.1 
1.1 

100.0 

36.6 
25.9 
14.9 
8.6 
4.9 
3.1 
1.8 
1.1 
0.6 
0.9 
1.6 

100.0 

24.2 
23.5 
16.4 
10.9 
7.3 
5.7 
3.4 
2.4 
1.5 
.3.2 
1.5 

100.0 

34.3 
27.2 
16.0 

8.2 
5.1 
2.8 
1.7 
0.7 
0.4 
0.5 
3.1 
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III.     Infant  Mortality. 

'y\\v  infant  mortality  rate,  or  proportiou  ol'  deaths  uiult'r  1  xcar  pci' 
1. ()()()  live  births,  was  78  for  California  in  1!)17  against  I'.i  in  1!)1G  and 
li  in  li)15. 

Comities  with  relatively  high  infant  inoi'tality  rates  in  1!)17  were 
as  follows:  San  Bernardino,  142;  Sierra,  I'-lli,  Ventura,  127;  lni|)eriai, 
122:  ]\lerced  and  Riverside,  each,  119;  Shasta,  114;  Kings,  111  :  Tulare, 
109;  and  Fresno.  102. 

Tiie  infant  mortality  rate  per  1.000  l)irtlis  in  1917  was  147  for  San 
Bernardino  city.  121  for  Fi-esno  eity.  and  101  for  Kedlands.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  infant  mortality  rate  was  only  83  for  Pasadena,  41  for 
Alameda,  45  for  Alhanibra,  46  for  Berkeley,  48  for  Napa,  53  for 
Pomona,  and  56  for  San  Diego. 


TABLE  13.— Birth   Registration  and   Infant  Mortality  Data,  for  California:  1906  to  1917. 


Year 

Total  live 
birtlis 

Deaths  at 
all  ages 

:1 

C 

1 

•c  o 

Ratio  of  deaths 
under  1  year 
per  1.000 
deaths  at  all 
ages 

]!»17     

52,230 
.50,638 
48,075 
46,012 
43,852 
:»,330 
:i4,828 
H^2,^S8 
30,882 
28,077 
24,674 
20,974 

42,084 
39,860 
39,026 
37,.'>37 
:J8,599 
36,709 
34,012 
:i2,398 
;j0,9&5 
31,287 
31,095 
29,.303 

4,081 
3,679 
3,570 
3,964 
4,336 
3,942 
3,.528 
3,727 
3,480 
3,592 
3,422 
3,347 

78 

73 

74 

86 

99 

100 

101 

116 

113 

128 

^■A9 

IGO 

97 

92 

92 
106 
112 
108 
104 
115  '- 

■'4  1 

1010    _.     . 

27  0 

1915    

23.2 

1914      ..     . 

22  6 

1913    

1912    -     .- 

13.6 
7.1 

1911 

1910    

2.4 

1909    

1908    

112  — 
115  1   . 

1907    

110    .. 

1906    

114  '.. 
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TABLE   14.— Infant   Mortality   Rates,  for  Counties:   1917. 


County 


Total 

Uve 

births 


Deaths  at 
all  ages 


Deaths 
under 
1  year 


Infant 

mortality 

rate  per 

1,000 

births 


Distribu- 
tion of 
1,822  lives 
to  be  saved 
in  propor- 
tion to  1917 
birth  total 


California 


Alameda 

Alpine   -„ 

Amador   

Butte  

Calaveras   

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado  

Fresno    

Glenn  

Humboldt  

Imperial  

Inyo  

Kern  

Kings  

Lake    

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera  

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino    

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey  

Napa    

Nevada  

Orange   

Placer  

Plumas 

Riverside  

Sacramento   

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  - 

San  Diego 

San  Prancisco  -__ 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo- 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara  __ 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta 

Sierra    

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma    

Stanislaus  

Sutter  

Tehama    

Trinity   

Tulare  

Tuolumne   

Ventura    

Yolo  

Yuba    


52,230 

5,205 

2 

140 

494 

91 

142 

897 

41 

105 

2,417 

168 

580 

580 

20 


85 

115 

12,726 

226 

234 

32 

354 

361- 

104 

6 

461 

2S3 

177 

1,061 

354 

61 

681 

1,783 

187 

1.313 

1.558 

7,877 

1,293 

434 

514 

727 

1,655 

415 

245 

30 

.378 

465 

745 

719 

115 

187 

22 

1,C06 

86 

.526 

283 

1.58 


42,084 
3,794 


141 
415 
100 
120 
464 

28 

127 

1,344 

66 
392 
380 

54 
548 
253 

61 

68 
10,555 
114 
321  ! 

39 
325 
182  I 

44 
4 
337 
546 
205 
652 
253 

83 

582 

1,417 

104 

1,274 

1,431 

7,156 

1,378 

234 

.  365 

449 

1,612 

352 

249 

35 
258 
375 
736 
420 

96 
165 

31 
538 
121 
345 
199 
157 


4,081 
373 


12 
44 

5 
10 
71 

1 

5 
247 

7 
.51 
72 

2 

73 
43 


34 

12 

9 

106 
20 
10 
81 

154 
17 

186 
82 

505 

105 
26 
30 
58 

135 
35 
28 
4 
35 
44 
52 
52 
6 
16 


110 

3 

67 

18 

11 


55 
70 
79 
24 
48 

102 
42 
88 

122 

100 
76 

111 
71 
70 
70 
97 
81 
31 
54 

119 
67 


74 
52 
51 

100 
56 
16 

119 
86 
91 

142 
53 


58 
80 
82 
84 
114 
133 
93 
95 
70 
72 
52 


109 
35 

127 
64 

70 
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TABLE   15.— Infant    Mortality   Rates,  for  Cities:   1917. 


City 


Total  live 
birtbs 


Deaths 
at  all 


■Deaths 

under  1 

year 


Infant 

mortality 

rate  per 

1.000  births 


California  

Cities  of  5,000  ill  1910. 

Nortliern  California— 

Eurelia  

Napa  

Petaluma    

Santa  Rosa  

Mai-ysville 

Central  California- 
San  Francisco 

Alameda    

Berkeley 

Oakland 

Richmond  

San  Rafael 

San  Luis  Obispo--- 

San  Jose  

Santa  Cruz  

Fresno    

Bakersfleld  

Sacramento  

Stockton  

Vallejo  

Southern  California 

Los  Angeles 

Alhambra  

Long-  Beach 

Pasadena    

Pomona 

Santa  Monica 

Santa  Ana  

Riverside  

Redlands  

San  Bernardino  -.. 

San  Diego 

Santa  Barbara  ._. 

R<'st  of  state 


52,230 
30,884 


251 

125 
166 
1.52 
98 


7,877 
417 
747 

3,512 
311 
91 
162 
620 
152 
887 
496 

1.344 
727 
247 


8,264 
112 
525 
611 
246 
180 
269 
282 
159 
375 

1,124 
355 

21,346 


42,084 
25,370 


201 
89 
146 
1.34 
121 


7,1.56 
291 
478 

2,197 
107 
91 
103 
434 
168 
548 
347 

1,220 
901 
181 


6,717 
64 
514 
498 
148 
187 
184 
289 
1.50 
373 

1,048 
2S5 

16,714 


4,081 
2,202 


17 


505 
17 
34 

2.50 
21 
7 
10 
42 
13 

107 
41 

127 
65 
19 


591 
5 
32 
20 
13 
14 
22 
27 
16 
55 
63 
31 

1,879 


CI 
41 
46 
71 
68 
77 
62 
68 
86 
121 
83 
94 
89 
77 


72 
45 
61 
33 
53 
78 
82 
96 
101 
147 
53 
87 


IV.     Deaths. 


Diseases  of  the  eireulatory  system  (heart  disease,  etc.)  constitute  the 
principal  group  of  causes  of  death  in  California,  the  per  cent  of  total 
deaths  for  this  group  being  17.8  in  1917  and  20.2  in  1916,  against  the 
annual  average  of  17.0  for  1908  to  1917,  and  the  death  rates  per 
100,000  population  being  246.3  and  272.9  as  compared  with  the  annual 
average  of  234.1  for  the  ten-year  period  just  ended. 

Tuberculosis,  however,  is  the  leading  single  cause  of  deatli  in  this 
state,  causing  al)out  one-seventh  of  all  deaths  (13.0  per  cent  in  1917 
and  13.2  per  cent  in  1916,  against  the  average  of  14.2  for  1908  to  1917). 
The  tul)erculosis  deatii  rate  per  100,000  population  was  179.6  in  1917 
and  178.8  in  1916.  against  196.4  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Next  after  heart  disease,  etc.,  and  tuberculosis  come  diseases  of  tlie 
I'e.spiratory  system    (pneumonia,   etc),  diseases  of  the  nei-vous  system 
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(meiiiugitis,  apoplexy,  etc.),  diseases  of  the  digestive  sj'stein  (diarrhea, 
etc.),  miscellaneous  violence  (besides  suicide).  Bright 's  disease  and 
nephritis,  cancer,  and  also  epidemic  diseases. 

Tj^hoid  fever  shows  a  notable  reduction  in  mortality  in  the  whole 
twelve  vears  since  1906.  The  deaths  were  successivelv  as  follows: 
657  (1906).  558,  540,  461,  477,  444,  454,  436,  376,  276,' 208.  and  225 
(1917).  Similarlv.  the  death  rates  decreased  eontinuouslv  between 
1906  and  1917  thus :  32.3,  26.3,  24.4.  20.0.  19.9,  17.8,  17.6,  'l6.3,  13.6, 
9.7,  7.1,  and  7.4. 

Analysis  of  mortality  by  months  shows  that  the  period  of  high  death 
rates  in  December  to  February  is  followed  by  steady  decreases  month 
after  month  to  the  period  of  minimum  mortality  in  July  to  October. 

Tuberculosis  caused  5,457  deaths  in  1917  and  5,267  in  1916,  the  per 
cents  being  13.0  and  13.2,  respectively. 

Classification  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  by  length  of  residence 
shows  that  north  of  Tehachapi  many  native  Californians  and  old-time 
residents  succumb  to  tMs  disease.  South  of  Tehachapi,  on  the  other 
hand,  deaths  from  tuberculosis  occur  largely  among  newly  arrived 
consumptives. 

Data  for  1917  and  1916  on  length  of  residence  for  all  causes  of  death 
show  that  in  southern  California,  where  nearly  one-sixth  (15.5  per  cent 
each  year)  of  all  deaths  are  due  to- tuberculosis,  the  proportion  for  this 
disease  is  nearly  one-fourth  (23'.5  and  21.9  per  cent,  respectively) 
among  all  decedents  who  had  lived  in  the  state  less  than  a  year  and 
over  one-fifth  (20.3  and  20.7  per  cent,  respectively)  among  those  who 
had  been  here  only  one  to  nine  years. 

Figures  for  1917  and  1916.  as  for  1911  to  1915,  indicate  that  the 
months  of  greatest  mortality  from  tuberculosis  for  California  as  a 
whole  are  February,  March.  April  and  ^lay,  while  deaths  from  this 
disease  are  relatively  least  numerous  in  August,  September,  October 
and  November. 

In  short,  the  death  rate  of  California  is  evidently  swollen  consid- 
erably by  deaths  occurring  here  from  disease  contracted  elsewhere,  for 
where  tuberculosis  is  most  prevalent  a  large  proportion  of  the  victims 
are  residents  of  very  short  standing.  Moreover,  infection  from  these 
newly  arrived  consumptives  accounts  for  some  of  the  deaths  among 
native  Californians  and  old-time  residents. 

Of  the  42,084  decedents  in  1917.  the  males  were  25,579  and  the 
females  16,505,  while  among  the  39,860  in  1916  the  males  were  24,202 
and  the  females  15.658.  The  per  cent  male  was  60.8  in  1917  and  60.7 
in  1916  against  the  average  of  62.0  for  the  preceding  ten-vear  period, 
1906  to  1915. 

In  1915  the  white  decedents  numbered  39,568 :  the  Japanese,  910 ;  the 
Chinese,  818;  the  Negroes,  622;  and  the  Indians,  166.  The  figures 
for  1916  were:  White,  37,591;  Japanese,  739;  Chinese.  727;  Negro.  624; 
and  Indian,  179.  The  per  cent  white  ,was  94.0  in  1917  and  94.3  in 
1916,  or  about  the  same  as  the  average  of  94.6  for  the  preceding  ten- 
year  period.  In  the  last  two  yeai"S  the  Japanese  have  finally  drawn 
ahead  of  the  Chinese  among  California  decedents. 

Of  the  white  decedents  in  1917  and  1916  those  born  in  other  states 
were   15.832  and  14,991,  the  foreign  bom   were  12,443   and   12,148; 
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I  hose  honi  in  California  were  10.249  and  9,469;  ;nid  the  nativity  was 
unknown  for  1,044  and  983.  The  per  cent  distribution  of  white  dece- 
dents in  1917  and  1916,  respectively,  was :  Other  states,  40.0  and  39.9 ; 
foreign  countries,  31.5  and  32.3;  California,  25.9  and  25.2;  and 
unknown,  2.6  each  year. 

The  median  age  of  California  decedents,  half  being  younger  and  half 
older,  was  52.0  rears  in  1917  and  52.5  in  1916  against  51.8  in  1915, 
49.6  in  1914.  49.4  in  1913.  49.2  in  1912,  and  48.8  in  1911.  In  general, 
Californians  live  longer  every  year,  the  median  age  at  death  having 
advanced  about  three  years  between  1911  and  1917. 

In  both  1917  and  1916  the  median  age  was  notably  low  for  typhoid 
fever,  29.4  and  27.3;  tuberculosis,  35.9  and  36.3;  miscellaneous  violence 
(accidents,  etc.).  39.5  and  38.3;  suicide,  43.4  and  45.4;  as  well  as 
digestive  ailments,  including  diarrhea,  36.1  and  37.3. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  median  ages  both  years  were  relatively  high 
for  other  causes,  as  follows:  Respiratory  system  (pneumonia,' etc.),  52.4 
and  55.3:  cancer,  61.2  and  60.6;  nervous  system  (apoplexy,  etc.),  62.2 
and  60.9:  Bright 's  disease,  63.5  and  63.7;  and  eirculator.y  system 
(heart  disease,  etc.),  68.8  and  68.2. 
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TABLE    17. — Births    and    Deaths    Classified    by    Month    of    Occurrence,    with    Annual 

Rates,   for   California,   1917. 


Births 

Deaths 

It 

ite  per  1.000  populatio 

n 

Births 

Deaths 

1917 

1916 

1917 

1 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917 

1916 

State    total 

January 

52,230 

4,328 
3,995 
4.504 
4,344 
4,295 
4,249 
4,560 
4,403 
4.338 
4,466 
4,214 
4,534 

50,638 

4.268 
3,995 
4.174 
4.068 
4.081 
4.092 
4,411 
4,334 
4,140 
4,187 
4,243 
4,645 

1 

42,084  ! 

4,361 
3,669 
3,754 
3,.S30 
3,347 
3,517 
3,301 
2,975 
3,081 
3,227 
3,413 
3,909  1 

39,860 

4,171 

3,176 

3,343 

3,167 

3,299 

3,076 

3,134 

2,948 

2,864 

3,014 

3,476  i 

4,192 

17.2 

16.8 
17.1 
17.5 
17.4 
16.6 
17.0 
17.7 
17.1 
17.4 
17.3 
16.9 
17.6 

17.2 

17.0 
17.6 
16.7 
16.8 
16.3 
16.9 
17.6 
17.3 
17.1 
16.7 
17.5 
18.6 

13.9 

16.9 
15.7 
14.5 
14.1 
13.0 
14.1 
12.8 
11.5 
12.3 
12.5 
13.7 
15.1 

13.5 

16.7 

Fchruarv 

14.0 

March    

April 

13.4 
13.1 

Mav 

13.2 

Juno            -      - 

12.7 

Julv         -        - 

12.5 

August    

September      _      _  - 

11.8 
11.8 

October 

12.0 

November 

14.4 

December 

16.7 

TABLE    18. — Number   and    Per   Cent   of    Deaths   from    Tuberculosis,    for   Geographic 
Divisions:   1917  and   1916.* 


Geographic    division 


Auniial 

average 
Per  cent  per  cent 

lOnfi  to 
\  1915 


1916        i       1317  1916  1917  1916 


The  state 


Northom  California. 

Coast  eonnties 

Interior  counties  -_ 


Central  California 

San  Francisco  

Alameda    County    . 
Other  bay  eoiinties- 

Coast  counties 

Interior  counties  _-_ 


Southern   California 
Los   Angeles   (city). 

Rest  of  county 

Other  counties 


42,0&1 

4,333 
2,119 
2,214 

22,(>S? 
7,156 
3,794 
1,140 
2,6.39 
7,354 

15,668 
6,717 
.3,a38 
5,113 


39,860 

4,150 
2,145 
2,005 

20,904 
7,163 
3,.570 
1,057 
2,6:8 
6,.506 

14,806 
6,224 
3  814 
4,768 


5,457 

467 
2.35 
232 

2,560 
851 
414 
148 
2.38 
909 

2,430 

1,060 

602 

768 


5,267 

460 
237 
223 

2.513 
903 
416 
114 
272 


2,294 
969 

595 
7.30 


13.0 

10.8 
11.1 
1(1.5 

11.6 
11.9 
10.9 
13.0 
9.0 
12.4 

15.5 
15.8 
15.7 
15.0 


13.2 

11.1 
11.0 
11,1 

12.<l 
12.6 
11.7 
10.8 
10.4 
12.4 

15.5 
15.6 
15.6 
15.3 


14.6 

11.1 
n.6 
1.<I9 

l.'i.O 
12.9 


13.3 
13.5 

18.8 
18.8 
18.8 


*For  list   of   counties   included   in   geographic   divisions,    see   Table   1. 
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TABLE    19. — Deaths    from    Tuberculosis    Classified    by    Length    of    Residence    in    Call 
fornia,  with  Per  Cents,  for  Geographic   Divisions:   1917  and   1916. 


Geogi-aphic  division 


Length  of  residence 


liilT     The  state 


.'3,457 


Nortlii'in    (laliforniii   _...!  467 

('oast  counties  j  23.5 

Interior  counties  !  232 

Central  California   |  2,560 

San  Francisco j  851 

Alameda  County  j  414 

Other  bay  counties i  148 

Coast  counties  i  238 

Interior   Counties   909 


Southern   California   

IjOs  Angeles   (city) 

Rest  of  county 

ether  counties 


2,430 
1,060 

602 


lOlfl— The  state  

Northern  California 

Coast  counties  

Interior  counties  


5,267 

460 
237 
223 

2,513 
903 
416 
114 

Coast  counties 272 

Interior  comities  I      808 


Central  California 
San  Francisco  -._ 
-A^lanicda  County 
Other  bay  counties- 


Southern  California  _ 
Los  Angeles  (city). 

Kest  of  county 

Other  counties 


2,294 


595 
730 


^9 

re  °' 


395  '    1,430  \   1,819      1,.533 


1 
5 

94 
26 
15 
4 
4 
4.5 

295 

109 

96 

90 


280 

12 

2 

10 

61 
24 
12 
2 


207 
86 


62 
20 
42 

486 

158 

72 

25 

33 

198 

882 
.389 
228 
265 


54 
24 
30 

465 

177 

66 

19 

43 
16(1 

807 
407 
223 
267 


166 
8fi 


926 


152 
47 


727 
362 
163 
202 


1,416      1,695 


159 

77 
82 

865 

307 

157 

28 


671 
314 
163 
194 


196 
109 

S7 

9.30 
320 
168 
62 
107 
273 

406 

171 

74 

161 


37 
19 

18 

124 
38 

7 
Ifl 

6 
63 

120 
29 
41 
50 


189 

lis 

76 

958 
347 


7.2 

1.3 
0.4 
2.1 

3.7 
3.0 
3.6 
2.7 
1.7 
,5.0 

12.2 
10.3 
15.9 
11.7 


1,.509       367 


46 
21 
25 

164 
48 


173 

8 

52 

13 

121 

12 

265 

8S 

362 

157 

127 

35 

92 

57 

143 

65 

2.6 

0.8 
4.5 

2.5 
2.7 
2.9 
1.7 
2.9 
1.8 


10.1 
8.3 


26.2 

13.3 

8.5 
18.1 

19.0 
18.6 
17.4 
16.9 
1.3.9 
21.8 

36.3 
.36.7 
37.9 
34.5 


26.9 

11.7 
10.1 
13.4 

18.5 
19.6 
15.9 
16.7 
1.5.8 
19.8 

39.1 
42.0 
37.5 
36.6 


33.3 

35.5 
36.6 
34.5 

36.2 
36.3 
36.7 
31.7 
37.0 
36.3 

29.9 
34.2 
27.1 
26.3 


32.2 

34.6 
32.5 
38.8 

34.4 
34.0 
.37.7 
24.6 
32.4 
35.3 

29.3 
32.4 
27.4 
26.6 


28.1 

42.0 
46.4 
37.5 

36.3 
37.6 
40.6 
41.9 
44.9 
30.0 

16.7 
16.1 
12.3 
21.0 


38.1 
38.4 
41.6 
45.6 
44.5 
32.8 

15.8 
13.1 
15.4 
19.6 


5.2 

7.9 
8.1 
7.8 

4.8 
4.5 
1.7 
6.8 
2  5 
6.9 

4.9 

2.7 
6.8 
6.5 


28.6  I  7.0 

41.1  j  10.0 

47.7  '  8.9 
34.1  11.2 


6.5 
5.3 
1.9 

11.4 
4.4 

10.3 

6.8 
3.6 
9.6 
8.9 


TABLE  20. — Deaths  from  Tuberculosis  Classified   by  Length  of  Residence  (in   IVIonths), 
with   Per   Cents,   for  Southern   California:    1917  and   1916. 


Gengi-aphic  division 


I.engtli  of  residence 


Total  under 
1  year 


Niunbers — 
Southern  California 
Los  Angeles   (city) 

Rest  of  county 

Other  counties 

I'er  cents- 
Southern  California 
l>os  Angeles  (city) 

Rest  of  county 

Other  counties 


Under  1 
month 


295 

207 

45 

109 

86 

26 

96 

60 

7 

90 

61 

12 

12.2 

9.0 

1.9 

10.3 

8.9 

2.5 

15.9 

10.1 

1.2 

11.7 

8.3 

1.6 
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TABLE  21. — Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Deaths  from  Tuberculosis  Among  Decedents 
Classified  by  Length  of  Residence  in  California,  for  Territory  North  and  South  of 
Tehachapl:   1917  and  1916. 


Length  of  residence 


Tuberculosis 


California   

Under  1  year 

1  to  9  years 

10  years  and  over- 
Life  

Unknown   


North  of  Tehachapi- 

Under  1  year. 

1  to  9  years . 

10  years  and  over- 
Life  

Unknown  


South  of  Tehachapi- 

Under  l  year 

1  to  9  years 

10  years  and  over_ 

Life  

Unknown   


42,08i 

1,898 

7,320 

18,933 

11,210 

2,723 

26,416 

644 

2,971 

13,011 
8,044 
1,746 

15,668 
1,254 
4,349 
5,922 
3,166 
977 


39,860 

1,483 

7,172 

17,783 

10,201 

3,221 

25,054 

538 

2,830 

12,274 
7,393 
2,019 

14,806 
945 
4,342 
5,509 
2,808 
1,202 


5,457 
395 
1,430 
1,819 
1,532 
281 

3,027 

100 

548 

1,092 

1,126 

161 

2,430 
295 
882 

727 
406 
120 


5,267 
280 
1,416 
1,695 
1,509 
367 

2,973 
73 

519 
1,(64 
1,147 

210 

2,294 
207 
897 
671 
362 
157 


13.0 
20.8 
19.5 
9.6 
13.7 
10.3 

11.5 
15.5 
18.4 

8.4 
14.0 

9.2 

15.5 
23.5 
20.3 
12.3 
12.8 
12.3 


13.2 
18.9 
19.7 
9.5 
14.8 
11.4 

11.9 
13.6 
18.3 
8.3 
15.5 
10.4 

15.5 
21.9 
20.7 
12.2 
12.9 
13.1 


TABLE    22. — Number   and    Per    Cent    of    Deaths    Occurring    Each    Month   from 
Tuberculosis,  for  California:   1917  and  1916. 


Annual 

average 

Per  cent : 

1911  to 

1915 


State  totals  42,084 

January 4,361 

February 3,669 

March  3,7.54 

April   3,530 

May  3,347 

June    3,517 

July  3,301 

August  2,975 

September    3,081 

October   |  3,227 

November  i  3,413 

December    3,909 


39,860 

4,171 
3,176 
3,343 
3,167 
3,299 
3,076 
3,134 
2,948 
2,864 
3,014 
3,476 
4,192 


5,457 

554 
498 
558 
520 
4.55 
440 
433 
395 
338 
381 
395 


5,267 

566 
492 
492 
455 
453 
405 


346 
375 
405 
513 


13.0 

12.7 
13.6 
14.9 
14.7 
13.6 
12.5 
13.1 
13.3 
11.0 
11.8 
11.6 
12.5 


13.2 

13.6 
15.5 
14.7 
14.4 
13.7 
13.2 
12.6 
12.5 
12.1 
12.4 
11.7 
12.2 


14.3 

14.0 
15.4 
16.1 
15.8 
15.8 
14.6 
14.0 
13.2 
13.6 
12.9 
12.9 
13.3 
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TABLE  23. — Deaths  from  Certain  Principal  Causes  Classified   by  Sex,  with  Per  CentSy 
For  California:  1917  and   1916. 


Cause  of  death 


1917    ;     1916 


Female 


Per  cent 
male 


1917        1916  I     1917        1916     1917      191G 


All  causof? 

Typhoid  fever 

Malarial  fever  

Smallpox    

Measles    

Scarlet  fever 

Whooping-cough    

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Influenza  

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs.. 

Syphilis  and  gonorrhea 

Cancer  

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis    

Other     diseases     of     nervous 

system   

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 
Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneu- 
monia     

Other  diseases  of  respiratory 

system  

Diarrhea   and  enteritis,  under 

two  years 

Diarrhea    and    enteritis,    two 

years  and  over 

Other    diseases    of    digestive 

system  

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis- 
Childbirth    

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide 

Other  violence  

All  other  causes 


42,084  1 39,860    25,579  124,202 


225 

47 

13 

188 

49 

200 

207 

277 

141 

4,788 

669 

309 

3,085 

1,.^15 

282 

3,413 

7,483 

3,799 

800 

910 

384 

2,246 
3,188 

389 
1,.575 

898 
3,429 
1,575 


208 

54 

12 

41 

34 

197 

290 

289 

135 

4,608 

659 

276 

2,879 

1,421 

236 

2,692 
8,040 


1,956 

2,922 

346 

1,505 

917 

3,277 

1,506 


158 
32 


121 
140 
76 

3,221 
374 
216 

1,459 
879 
176 

1,918 
4,535 


1,355 
1,933 

878 

710 

2,712 


137 

38 

8 

25 

21 

82 

156 

139 

74 

3,074 

379 

190 

1,335 

835 

136 

1,544 
4,818 


3,432  '  2,.319  ^  2,087 

702         499  392 

792  .       509  427 

434         231  251 


1,191 
1,795 


740 

2,645 

820 


16,505 

67 

15 
5 

90 

21 
112 

86 
137 

65 

1,567 

295 

93 

1,626 

636 

106 

1,495 
2,948 


15,658 

71 

16 

4 

16 

13 
115 
134 
150 

61 

1,534 

280 

86 

1,544 

586 

100 

1,148 
3,222 


401 
153 


1,255 
.389 
697 
188 
717 


1,480  1  1,345 


183 

765 
1,127 
346 
642 
177 
632 


60.8 

70.2 
68.1 
61.5 
52.1 
57.1 
44.0 
58.5 
50.5 
53.9 
"67.3 
55.9 
69.9 
47.3 
58.0 
62.4 

56.2 
60.6 

61.0 

62.4 

55.9 

60.2 

60.3 
60.6 


55.7 
79.1 
79.1 
57.5 


65.9 

70.4 
66.7 
61.0 
61.8 
41.6 
53.8 
48.1 
54.8 
66.7 
57.5 
68.8 
46.4 
58.8 
57.6 

57.4 
59.9 


Per  cent 
female 


1917    I   1916 


53.9 
57.8 


39.2 

29.8 
31.9 
38.5 
47.9 
42.9 
56.0 
41.5 
49.5 
46.1 
32.7 
44.1 
30.1 
52.7 
42.0 
37.6 

43.8 
39.4 


60.8  I   39.0 
55.8      37.6 


44.1 
39.8 


60.9  39.7 

61.4  I  39.4 

... 1 100.0 

.57.3  44.3 

80.7  I  20.9 

80.7  20.9 

54.4  I  42.5 


39.3 

34.1 
29.6 
33.3 
39.0 
38.2 
58.4 
46.2 
51.9 
45.2 
33.3 
42.5 
31.2 
53.6 
41.2 
42.4 

42.6 
40.1 

39.2 

44.2 

46.1 

42.2 

39.1 
38.6 
100.0 
42.7 
19.3 
19.3 
45.6 
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TABLE  24. —  Deaths  from   Certain   Principal   Causes  Classified   by   Race,  with    Per  Cent 
White,  for  California:   1917  and  1916. 


Cause  of  death 


: Per 

cent 
Chinese    Japanese      white 


1917— All  causes 

Typhoid  fever ;- 

Malarial  fever  

Smallpox    

Measles    

Scarlet  fever 

Whooping-cough 

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Influenza  

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Syphilis   and  gonorrhea 

Cancer   

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 
Diseases  of  circulatory  system.— 
Pneumonia    and    broncho-pneu- 
monia   

Other    diseases    of    respiratory 

system   

Diarrhea    and    enteritis,    under 

two  years 

Diarrhea      and     enteritis,     two 

years  and  over 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 
Bright's  disease  and  nephritis— . 

Childbirth 

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide  

Other  violence  

All  other  causes 


1916— All  causes 

Typhoid  fever 

Malarial  fever  

Smallpox    

Measles    

Scarlet  fever 

Whooping  cough  

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Influenza 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis  of  limgs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs. 

Syphilis  and  gonorrhea 

Cancer 

Other  general  diseases ; — 

Meningitis    

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 
Diseases  of  circulatory  system- 
Pneumonia    and    broncho-pneu- 
monia   

Other    diseases    of    respiratory 

system   

Diarrhea    and    enteritis,    under 

two  years  

Diarrhea      and     enteritis,      two 

years  and  over 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 
Bright's  disease  and  nephriti?— . 

Childbirth    

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide   

Other  violence  

All  other  causes 


42,084 

225  I 

47  i 

13 

188 

49 

200 

207 

277 

141 

4,788 

669 

309 

3,08-5 

1,.51.5 

282 

3,413 

7,483 

3,799 


910 

384 
■2.246 
3,188 

.389 
1,57.0 

898 
3,429 
l,.57o 


39,860 

208 

54 

12 

41 

34 

197 

29a 

289 

1.35 

4,608 

659 

276 

2,879 

1.421 

236 

2,692 

8,040 

3,432 

702 
792 

434 
1,9.56 
2,922 

346 
1,505 

917 
3,277 
1,506 


39,568  622  166  818 

188  5  3  4 

43  1  1  1 

179  2  2  2 

46  :  1  

183  I  1  2  2 

202  2 

270  1  2 

126  2  4 

4,352  128  42  172 

566  18  12  10 

272.  11  3  17 

2,986  27  4  45 

1,461  21  2  16 

260  2  5 

3,316  44  5  35 

7,221  96  12  126 


910 

25 

1 


3,537 


819 

349 
2,110 
3,055 

347 
1,428 

845 
3,168 
1,476 


37..091 

191 

45 

12 

37 

33 

186 

277 

279 

126 

4,173 

579 

241 

2,786 

1,379 

212 

2,597 

7,7.52 

3,203 

66  1 


393 
1,851 
2,785 

324 
1,385 

868 
3,075 
1,425 


100 
15 


58 
21 
27 

101 
35 

110 
39 


624 

179 

727 

739 

2 

1 

1 

13 



1 

4 

4 

1 

•-> 

1 

1 

::; 

6 

1 
■  1 

5 

3 

6 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1.50 

4-t 

lai 

81 

18 

9 

11 

42 

13 

11 

11 

30 

6 

44 

13 

15 

3 

14 

10 

3 

•2 

19 

40 

8 

29 

18 

106 

9 

143 

30 

56 

25 

68 

80 

11 

0 

14 

11 

94.0 
83.6 
91.5 
100.0 
95.2 
93.9 
91.5 
97.6 
97.5 
S9.4 
90.9 
84.6 
88.0 
96.8 
96.4 
92.2 
97.2 
96.5 

93.1 

93.8 

91.0 

90.9 
93.9 
95.8 
89.2 
90.7 
94.1 
92.4 
93.7 


94.3 
91.8 
83.3 

io;i.o 

9. .2 
97.1 
94.4 
95.5 
96.5 
93.3 
90.6 
87.9 
87.3 
96.8 
95.5 
89.8 
96.5 
96.4 

93.3 


90.5 

9(1.6 
94.0 
95.3 
93.6 
92.0 
94.7 
93.8 
94.0 
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TABLE  25. — White    Decedents  Dying   from   Certain   Principal   Causes,   with   Per  Cents, 
for   California:    1917  and   1916. 

White  (luieilciils  Per  riiiL 


1917— All  caiLses 

Typhoid  fever  

Malarial  fever  

Smallpox   

Measles    

Scarlet  fever 

Wliooping-eotigh    

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Influenza    

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Syphilis  and  gonorrhea 

Cancer  

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis   

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 
Diseases  of  circulatory  system.-. 
Pneumonia     and     broncho-pneu- 
monia   

Other     diseases     of     respiratory 

system  

Diarrhea     and     enteritis,     under 

two  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  two  years 

and  over 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth    

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide  

Other  violence 

All  other  causes 


1916— All  causes 

Typhoid  fever 

Malarial  fever 

Smallpox   

Measles    

Scarlet  fever  

Whooping-cough   

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Influenza    

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Syphilis  and  gonorrhea 

Cancer 

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis   

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 
Diseases  of  circulatory  system... 
Pneumonia     and     broncho-pneu- 
monia     

Other     diseases     of     respiratory 

system  

Diarrhea     and     enteritis,     under 

two  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  two  years 

and  over  

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright  s  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth    

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide  

Other  violence 

All  other  causes 


32.3  2.6 

24.6  '       3.7 
20.0    

50.0  8.3 

2.7    

6.1    

1.6    

5.4  0.4 

29.4  2.1 

25.4  2.4 
33.2  1.9 

18.8  1.7 

32.1  '       4.6 

37.7  1.2 

32.5  3.2 
9.4  1.0 

33.9  1.7 

39.6  2.1 


1.^ 


-39535 
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-Deaths  from   Certain    Principal   Causes,   Classified   by   Age   Periods, 
for  California:   1917  and   1916. 


Cause  of  death 


1917— All  causes 

Typhoid  lever  

Malarial  fever 

Smallpox    

Meaasles  

Scarlet  lever 

Whooping-cough    

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Influenza  

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Syphilis  and  gonorrhea 

Cancer  

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis    

Other  diseases  ol  nervous  system 
Diseases  ol  circulatory  system- 
Pneumonia     and     broncho-pneu- 
monia     

Other    diseases     of     respiratory 

system  

Diarrhea     and     enteritis,     imder 

two  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  two  years 

and   over  

Other  diseases  of  digestive  sys- 
tem    

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth    

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide  -- 

Other  violence  

All  other  causes 


42,084 

225 

47 

13 

188 

49 

200 

207 

277 

141 

4,788 

669 

309 

3,085 

1,515 

282 

3,413 

7,453 

3,799 

800 

910 

384 

2,246 
3,188 


wC 


4,081 
2 
5 


V!  Ol 

1° 

55  to  64 
years 

45  to  54 
years 

35 


114 
11 
17 
36 
22 
61 
68 

1 
42 
51 
32 

7 

589 

74 
742 


1,701    1,220 
8         32 


81 

100 
13 
20 
45 

164 
8 
4 
27 
73 
44 
15 


5 

2 

26 

11 

5 

82 

4 

3 

120 

92 

3 

9 

92 

42 


142 
18 


324  106 

42  18 

168    

132  25 

72  105 

21  51 


1,575    1,575 


3,429 
1,575 


ISfie— All  causes 

Typhoid  fever  

Malarial  fever  

Smallpox    

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Whooping-cough    

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Influenza 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Syphilis  and  gonorrhea 

Cancer  

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis    

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 
Diseases  of  circulatory  system-— 
Pneumonia     and    broncho-pneu- 
monia   

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  sys- 
tem    

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  two 

years  

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  two  years 

and  over  

Other  diseases  of  digestive  sys- 
tem    

Bright's  disease  and  nephi'itis 

Childbirth    

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide  

Other  violence 

All  other  causes 


39,860 
208 
54 
12 
41 
34 
197 


135 
4,608 

659 

276 
2,879 
1,421 

236 
2,692 
8,040 


78 
359 


198 
27 


230 
25 


3,679  11,507    1,026 
2         12         24 


6 

1 

6 

4 

126 

15 

18 

21 

18 

64 

65 

2 

19 

63 

24 

10 


3,432 

581 

702 

56 

7m 

649 

434 

-     — 

1,956 

2,922 

346 

81 
9 

10 
5 
27 
14 
66 

133 

9 

16 

49 

161 
13 
12 
24 
51 
46 
24 

269 

33 

143 

102 

66 
11 


5 

11 

2 

120 

5 

6 

113 

89 

1 

5 

64 

43 

23 

81 

85 

5 


1,505 

917 

3,277 

1,506 


1,505 


46 
338 


184 
27 


187 
23 


2,172  (3,734    4,544  j  5,232    5,962  1 13,438 


48  ]  50  *       35  I  30 

1          7          5  '  6 

1           1           1  i  2 

13  14           5  2 

15           2  I 1 


5  3           5 

3  8  12 

4  8  12 
27  1,197  1,125 
94  \  So  69 
11  36 
19  99 
81  I  134 
34  26 
65  152 


62 
301 
185 

27 

282 


13 
14 
712 
51 
58 
593 
245 
12 


28 
17 

490 
33 
36 

854 

299 
10 

674 


99   240   471  :  814  1,346 


154  :  212   319  i  421 


69 


126 
67 
91 


2,016 

55 

3 

1 

3 


16 

201 
130 
186 


33 


277 
109 


33 


33 


381   343 
479  I  657 
3 


1 

179 

27 

350 

20 

27 

1,205 

410 

7 

1,632 

4,403 

1,221 

394 


105 
587 


192 
623 


203  194 
591  510 
101 


106  118 
364  I  467 
101  '     -775 


3,551 

41 

4 

1 

1 

2 

.__.-!   1 

4     5 

4  I    3 

4  I   12 

639  j  1,181 

83    80 


4,367  I  5,089 
34  '  24 
8  j   5 

2  ;   2 

1  j 


5,718  '12,907 

11     5 

5     12 

1 


22 
17 
50 
22 
55 
133 


43 
96 
109 
16 
117 
247 


102   182 


1 

7 

10 

9 

1,051 

68 

46 

302 

200 

17 

270 

490 


4 

14 

14 

714 

50 

43 

595 

276 

11 

416 

901 


20 


25 


269  I  360 


36  1   79 


129 

63 

100 


214 
119 
155 


37 

281 
254 
91 


49 


289 
435 


77 

877 

42 


175 
627 
71 


591 
93 


221 
489 


1 

2 

25 

16 

491 

32 

29 

734 

287 

10 

500 

1,493 

425 


317 
624 


151 
329 
92 


201 

37 

352 

32 

14 

1,116 

392 

3 

1,241 

4,661 

1,209 

358 


138 


493 
1,379 


94 
447 
722 
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TABLE  27. — Per  Cent  Distribution,   by  Age  Periods,  of  Deaths  from   Certain   Principal 
Causes,   for  California:    1917  and    1916. 

rev  cent  of  deaths 


Cause  of  death 


Uunder 
1  year 


All  causes 

Typhoid  fever 

Malarial  lever 

Smallpox 

Measles    .„ 

Scarlet  fever 

WhoopiDR-cough    

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Influenza  

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Syphilis  and  gonorrhea 

Cancer  

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia. _ 
Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 
Diarrhea    and    enteritis,    under    two 

years  

Diarrhea    and    enteritis,    two    years 

and  over 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system_-- 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth 

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide  

Other  violence 

All  other  causes 


9.7 
0.9 
10.7 


18.6 


57.0 
5.3 
6.1 

25.5 
0.5 
9.1 

22.0 

2.8 
18.1 

0.9 

0.1 
15.5 

9..3 


9.2 
1.0 

11.1 
8.3 

14.6 

11.8 

61.0 
5.2 
6.i 

15.6 
0.4 
9.7 

23.5 
0.1 
1.3 

26.7 
0.9 
0.1 

15.5 
8.0 


81.5      81.9 


6.3 
0.6 


4.1 
0.3 


1  to  4 

years 


5  to  14 
years 


15  to  24 
years 


25  to  34 
years 


1916      1917      1916      1917 


100.0    100.0 


2.3 

22.8 


1.4 
22.5 


4.0 

3.6 

6.4 

1.5.4 

47.9 

40.8 

40.5 

48.3 

4.7 

14.2 

0.9 

24..') 

2.6 

0.1 

1.8 

25.9 

1.3 

0.2 

8.5 

5.3 


.34.4 
3.2 
0.6 


S.8 

5.8 

18.5 

41.7 

65.9 

41.2 

33.5 

45.8 

3.1 

11.8 

1.1 

24.4 

4.7 

0.4 

1.7 

21.6 

1.7 

0.3 

7.8 

4.7 


18.5      18.1 


23.5 
3.4 
0.4 


5.8 
1.7 


5.6 
1.8 


2.9 

2.6 

14.2 

11.5 

10.6 

1.8 

15.4 

13.8 

12.2 

22.5 

32.3 

2.5 

1.0 

39.6 

41.4 

1.5 

1.7 

2.1 

4.4 

2.5 

2.4 

13.8 

13.5 

1.0 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

6.1 

4.5 

14.9 

18.2 

1.3 

0.9 

1.2 

1.0 

2.8 

2.5 

2.3 

0.7 

5.2 
21.3 

2.1 

7.7 

6.9 

30.6 


2.4 
1.1 
2.8 
15.2 
14.1 
3.6 
0.6 
5.3 
12.1 
1.9 
1.3 
4.1 
2.7 


1917     1916 


5.1 

26.4 

5.6 


2.5 
8.8 


1.4 
1.4 
3.0 
13.9 
12.6 
8.0 
0.6 
3.5 
9.3 
2.0 
1.6 
3.0 
2.8 


22.2 

14.9 

7.7 

7.4 

4.1 


1.5 

2.9 

5.7 

25.0 

12.7 

11.6 

3.2 

8.8 

9.2 

4.5 

3.2 

5.6 

5.4 


6.5 
4.7 
1.6 


6.7 
1.6 


4.4  1.8 
4.4  5.6 
1.0  2.1 
23.4 


2.5        4.2 


5.7 
1.5 


2.1 
28.9 


9.5        8.4 

10.7      11.5 

2.0        2.8 


8.9 
19.7 
7.4 
8.3 
2.4 
5.9 
0.5 
1.7 
1.0 
8.9 
25.6 
12.1 
15.6 
3.3 
7.7 
6.8 
4.3 
3.1 
5.3 
3.6 


5.5 
8.9  lo!9 
4.1        4.1 

47.8  ;   44.8 


21.4  19.1 
18.2  19.1 
4.4  I     4.7 


Per  cent  of  deaths 


Cause  of  death 

35  to  44 
years 

45  to  54 

years 

55  to  64 
years 

65  years 
and  over 

1917  i 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917      1916 

10.8 
15.6 
10.6 

7.7 
2.7 

10.9 
16.4 
14.8 
16.7 
2.4 

12.4 
13.3 
12.8 
15.4 
1.1 
2.0 

9.9 
14.9 

7.6 
18.8 
19.2 
16.2 

4.2 
14.3 
10.9 
11.1 

8.6 

12.8 
11.5 
9.3 
16.7 

14.2 
5.3 
6.4 

23.1 
1.1 

14.3 
5.3 
9.3 

31.9      32.4 

Typhoid  fever 

3.6        2.4 
25.5      22.2 

Smallpox                                           

7.6        8.3 

Measles  

Scarlet  fever         .                         

0.5 

L    ^ 

Whooping-cough                -. „           

0.5 

2.4 

3.5 

6.7 

22.8 

10.3 

1C.7 

10.5 

14.1 

7.2 

10.0 

6.1 

7.8 

5.1 

4.8 
10.4 
15.5 

7.6 
15.6 
20.7 
19.4 

4.7 
15.5 
11.2 
10.5 
11.3 

"io'i" 

12.1 
10.2 

4.9 
11.6 
27.7 
19.7 

3.5 
19.7 
18.0 
11.9 
12.2 

0.5 

0.7 

8.7 

11.8 

10.7 

4.9 

10.5 

25.5 

20.2 

4.2 

18.6 

18.6 

12.4 

12.8 

2.4 
4.3 
8.5 
23.5 
10.3 
20.1 
9.8 
12.2 
9.6 
8.3 
6.3 
8.4 
5.0 

0.5 
64.6 
19.2 
7.3 
3.0 
8.7 
39.1 

Influenza   

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Syphilis    and  gonorrlioa 

69.6 

27.4 
7.6 
4.9 
5.1 

38.7 

27.1  1   27.6 

2.5        1.3 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  two  years „ 

47.8 
58.8 
32.1 
49.2 

46.1 
58.0 
35.2 
51.0 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  two  years  and  over. 

Other  discuses  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth 

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide . 

8.6 
12.9 
8.7 

28.0 

22.6 

17.2 

5.5 

8.5 
14.4 

8.7 
26.3 

'2L7" 

18.0 

6.2 

8.6 
17.0 
15.0 

0.8 

'la.e' 

14.9 
6.4 

11.3 
14.8 
14.9 

"u'V 

14.9 
6.5 

8.6 
15.3 
20.6 



"iiF 

10.6 
6.4 

12.5 
16.2 
21.3 

"r6'5' 
10.1 
6.1 

27.3 
26.1 
46.7 



31.8 
25.2 
47.2 

Other  violence 

13.6      13.7 

All  other  causes 

49.2 

47.9 

*Le8s  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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TABLE  28. — Median  Age  at  Death,  for  Geographic   Divisions:  1917  and  1916. 


Geographic  division 


lledian    age 
(half  oldei-  and 
lialf  younger) 


The  state -._ 

Northern  CaHfornia 

Coast  counties 

Interior  counties  __ 

Central  California  -. 

San  Francisco 

Alameda  County  _. 
Other  bay  counties 

Coast  counties 

Interior  counties  _- 

Southern  California 
Los  Angeles  (city)_ 
Rest    of    county. __ 
Other  counties 


.56.8 

.57.3 

58.0 

.58.1 

.55.4 

.56.6- 

.51.3 

.51.7 

51.2 

50.8 

.54.8 

56.6 

50.1 

48.1 

.57.8 

57.9 

47.5 

48.4 

.51.8 

.52.5 

.50.7 

.50.7 

60.6 

60.0 

47.0 

49.0 

U'KKAr    Ol''    \1TA1,    STATISTICS. 
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TABLE  29. —  Median  Age  at  Death  from  Selected  Causes,  for  California:  1917  and  1916. 


Sex  iuiil  cause  of  death 


Are<liaii  a^'- 
(half  ohlei'  ami 
half  younger) 


Male.«— All  rauses  

Typhoiil  fever 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tiibereiilosis    

Cancer    

Diseases  of — 

Nervous  system  

Circulatory  system  

Respiratory  system  

Digestive  system  

^right's  disease  and  nephritic 

Suicide 

Other  violence 

All  other  causes 




52.0 

.52.5 

29.4 

27. .3 

4.7 

C.i) 

35.9 

.36.3 

61.2 

61.6 

(i2.2 

6().9 

68.8 

(i8.2 

52.4 

55.3 

36.1 

37.3 

63  5 

63.7 

45.4 
38.3 
31.2 
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REPOET    OF    THE    STATE    BOARD    OF    HEALTH. 

TABLE  34. — Deaths  from   Certain   Principal   Causes. 


Cause  of  death 


1917 


All  causes 


42,084 


Typhoid  fever  

Malarial  fever  

Smallpox   

Measles   

Scarlet   fever  

Whooping  cough  • 

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Influenza    

Other  epidemic  diseases - 

Tuberculosis    of   lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Syphilis  and  gonorrhea 

Cancer    

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis    

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia   and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's   disease   and  nephritis 

Childbirth   

Diseases  of  early  infancy 1 

Suicide  

Other  violence 

A.11  other  causes . 


1916 


All  causes 39,860 


225 
47 
13 
188 
49 
200 
207 
277 
141 
,788 
669 
309 
085 
515 
282 
413 
483 


Typhoid  fever 

Malarial   fever   

Smallpox    •- 

Measles    

Scarlet   fever  

Whooping  cough 

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Influenza    - ' 

Other  epidemic  diseases---^i_jitl_ 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 4, 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Syphilis    and   gonorrhea 

Cancer  I   2. 

Other  general  diseases :   1, 

Meningitis   I 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 1; 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 2. 

Childbirth 

Diseases  of  early  infancy 1 

Suicide 

Other  violence 3 

Al!  other  causes 1 


3,794 

11 

2 

2 

15 

5 

10 

18 

18 

13 

360 

54 

22 

305 


132 

i    21 

297 

885 

378 

57 

64 

33 

228 

267 

36 

1.58 

79 

i   214 

1   109 

3,570 

i    1 

2 

21  j     3 
1 

8 
25 
11 
5 
5 

21 
72 
39 

5 
12 

1 
28 
36 

5 
15 

9 
25 
12 

347 

4 
.  2 

8 
13 
13 
2 
2 
2 



8 
16 

5 
7 
1 

1 

3 
5 

19 
2 

152 
3 

2 

5 

13 

5 

76 

3 

8 

J   33 

19 

10 

347 

i   69 

i   27 

288 

119 

22 

247 

894 

358 

71 

46 

25 

172 

222 

26 

136 

84 

196 

125 



1 
3 
3 

18 

1 

9 

4 

30 

1 
13 



5 

2      1 
25      4 

9  ,            2 
1 

1 

9 
26 
12 
2 
5 
3 
8 
9 
2 
6 
3 
22 
4 

25 

77 

41 

5 

5 

5 

20 

18 

5 

11 

3 

25 

15 

7 
12 
4 
3 
1 
1 
7 
5 

1 

1 

10 

HUREAir    OF    VITAFj    STATISTICS, 
for   Counties,    Arranged    Alphabetically:    1917   and    1916. 
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71 
51 
10 
73 
180 
149 
12 
61 
15 
76 
75 
20 
90 
19 
li3 
45 


152   1,116 

1  ;     12 


6 

7 

4 
6 

8 

1 

1 
3 
4 

2 

11 

4 

76 

i    1 

IS 

10 

4 

24 

91 

23 

7 

5 

1 

26 

29 

5 

2i 

9 

47 

IS 

422 

8 

6 

2 

16 

18 

36 

8 

24 

4 

10 

19 

30 
12 
93 

7 

319 

8 
3 

1 
2 

3 
11 

7 

1 

5 
3 

1 

2 
5 
3 

45 
1 

-5 

1 



2 

564 


208 
2 


1,8 


4  -L'!C.„_ 


390 
61 
788 
,994 
765 
200 
209 
84 
580 
851 
93 
349 
231 
659 
443 


66  I  10,038 




1 

2 

3 

G 
13 

1 
11 
17 
32 

3 
28 

4 
16 
10 

3 
21 

8 
60 
10 
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REPORT    OP    THE    STATE    BOARD    OF    HEALTH. 
TABLE   34. — Deaths  from    Certain   Principal   Causes,  for  Counties, 


Cause  of  death 


g 


1917 


All  causes 


Typhoid  lever  

Malarial  fever 

Smallpox    

Measles    

Scarlet  fever 

Whooping  cough  

■Diphtheria    and   croup - 

Influenza    

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Syphilis  and  gonorrhea 

Cancer  

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis    

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years_^ 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over- 
Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's   disease   and   nephritis 

Childbirth    

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide   

Other  violence 

All   other   causes 


321 


325 
1 


12  \ 

2  i 

14  I 


1916 


All  causes 


Typhoid  fever 

Malarial  fever  

Smallpox    

Measles    

Scarlet   fever  

Whooping   cough   

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Influenza    

Other   epidemic    diseases 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs - 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Syphilis    and   gonorrhea 

Cancer  

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis    

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia   and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  imder  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis.  2  years  and  over- 
Other  diseases  of  digestive  system -- 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth   

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide  

Other   violence    

All  other  causes 


115         264 

1 


359 
1 


182 


44 


BUKKAU    OF    VITAL    STATISTICS. 
Arranged     Alphabetically:     1917    and     1916 — Continued. 
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53 
4 
2 

31 

20 
3 

64 
120 

87 


7 
4 

1 

8 

1 

1 

, 

1 
5 

7 
5 

2 

4 
1 
9 
1 

206 

26 


1 
1 
10 
10 
19 
3 

174 
24 
13 
98 
49 
16 

107 

327 
84 
20 
17 
14 
54 
84 
12 
54 
43 

132 
65 


19 
132 

15 

16 
778 
125 

72 
609 
250 

28 

369 

1,526 


44 
407 
596 

50 
202 
235 
537 
230 


1,183 


3 

7 
3 
3 

150 

22 

6 

57 

33 

8 

118 

175 

131 

14 

1."> 

24 

58 

in 

9 
36 

25 
115 

48 
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REPORT    OP    THE    STATE    BOARD    OF    HEALTH. 
TABLE   34. — Deaths   from    Certain    Principal    Causes,   for    Counties, 


M 

m 

w 

CQ 

Ul 

"V- 

p 

m 

3 

a 

3 

3 

3 

c-i 

g 

p 

P 

? 

-.;, 

Cause  of  death 

S" 

s. 

a 

9 

o 

' 

o 

o 

S 

p 

All  causes 


234 


36.5 


449  :   1,612 


Typhoid  fever   

Malarial  fever 

Smallpox  

Measles  

Scarlet  fever  

Whooping  congh  

Diphtheria   and  croup 

Influenza    

Other  epidemic   diseases 

Tuberculosis   of  luri?s 

Tubsreulosis  of  other  organs 

Syphilis   and  gonorrhea 

Cancer    

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis   

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over_ 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth  . 

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide 

Other  violence   

All  other  causes 


1916 


All  causes 


230 


357 


Typhoid  fever  

Malarial  fever 

Smallpox  

Measles  

Scarlet  fever  

Whooping  cough 

Diphtheria   and  croup 

Influenza    

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis   of   lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs- 

Syphilis   and  gonorrhea 

Cancer 


427      1,.566 
6  6 


Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis   

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory   system 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over- 
Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth  

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide    

Other,  violence 

.'^11  other  causes 


4 
8 

13 

7 

130 

14 


6 

6 

44 

20-3 

OS 

322 

30 

113 

10 

33 

4 

34 

•5 

16 

23 

62 

24 

106 

3 

11 

18 

53 

11 

35 

40 

85 

12 

73 

352 
1 


3  j- 



12  1 

1 

1  1 

1 

148 

13 

19 

3 

7 

5 

114 

21 

80 

15 

6 

1 

241 

41 

.345 

89 

114 

46 

31 

8 

42 

6 

14 

3 

62  I 

16 

105  1 

27 

14  ! 

1 

53 

16 

30 

10 

89 

12 

62 

13 

29 

14 

1 

33 

111 

42 

9 

4 

3 

14 

21 

7 

16 
11 
23 
20 


BUREAU   OP   VITAL    STATISTICS. 
Arranged    Alphabetically:    1917    and    1916— Concluded. 


251 


249 


736 


420 


165 


538 


121 


345 


199 


]i37 
1 


10      2 

1 

IS     3 


229 


54 

15 

8 

7 

3 

13 

20 

5 

13 

6 

38 

11 


229 


3 

2 
24 

5 

3 
22 
17 

4 
29 
70 
53 

6 

5 

2 
27  . 
15 

4 
19 

2 
41 
17 


319 


1 
65 
15 

1 
58 
27' 

3 

76 

151 

74 

15 

8 

6 
46 
62 

3 
22 
18 
49 


6 

1 
29 

3 

2 
11 

5 

4 

1 

3 
1 

3 
1 
6 

1 
11 

1 
46 
11 

1 
28 
10 

5 
20 
76 
42 

9 

8 

6 

25  I 
12  I 

7  ' 
21 
10 
41 
10 


378 
2 


1  i  14 

2 :  2 

12  18 

5  '  7 


87 


143 
3 


38 


120 


9 

4 
58 
12  , 

4  I 
55  I 
18  I 

5 

47 
157 
70  j 
14 

6  { 

5! 
44  ' 
56 


6 

5 

2 

37 

6 

4 

21 

14 

3 

34 

53 

34 

16 

7 

1 

23 

26 

5 


25 

25 

13 

8 

43 

30 

29 

14 

11 

7 

3 

1 

40 

10 

4 

3 

2 

26 

5 

20 

2 

3 

27 

6 

73 

11 

31 

20 

5 

5 

22 

1 

6 

15 

15 

21 

5 

6 

1 

40 

1 

6 

1 

47 

19 

24 

4 

12 
24 

5 
15 

5 
55 
12 


285 


7 

1 

1 

1 
28 

7 

1 
15 

7 

3 
15 
30 
30 

S 
20 

4 

9 
20 
7 
15 

51 
43 
6  i 


181 

2 
2 

1 


14 
7 
1 

11 
4 

28 
4 


158 


12 
22 
23 

7 

3 
5 

21 
2 
3 
1 

23 
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TABLE   35. — Proportion    per   1,000   Total    Deaths   from    Certain    Principal    Causes,    for 


Cause  of  death 

1^ 

>; 

1 

D. 

O 

o 

1917 
All  causes  

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

l.OCO.O 

Typhoid  fever  

Malarial  fever 

Smallpox      

Measles    

Scarlet  fever  

Whooping  cough  

Uiphthsria  and  croup — 

Influenza  

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Syphilis   and  gonorrhea 

Cancer    

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system _. 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia   and   broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

T>iarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over- 
Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth  

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide    

Other  violence  

All  other  causes 


5. .3  2.9  9.6  .  4.4 

1.1  0.5  14..5    

0.3  0.5  

4..5  4.0  ;         14.:3  ,  2.2 

1.2-  1.3  

4.8  2.6  ; 6.6 

4.0  4.S    :  8.8 

6.6  4.8  28.9  ;  4.4 
3.4  3.4  7.2  \  6.6 

113.8  '  94.9  ,         86.8  \  68.3 

15.9  •  14.2  7.2  1.5.4 

7.3  5.8  I           2.4  '  4.4 

73.3  80.4  101.2  46.3 

36.0  S4.8  I  50.6  i  44.1 

6.7  5.5  2.4  :  8.8 

81.1  78.3  50.6  ■  5S.5 
177.8  233.5  :       173.5  152.0 

90.3  99.6  94.0  129.0 
19.0  15.0  12.0  I  30.8 
21.6  16.9  28.9  I  28.6 

9.1  S.7  2.4  I  4.4 

53.4  60.1  67.5  |  44.1 

75. 5  70.4  86,8  i  ?il.^ 

9.2  9.5  12.0  I  4.4 
37.4  41.7  36.2  !  57.3 

21.3  20.8  21.7  ,  11.0 
81.0  ;  .56.4  60.2  I  163.0 

37.4  28.7  28.9  '  30.8 


1916       .  I 

All  causes  i    1,000.0      1,000.0 


Typhoid  fever 

Malarial  fever  

Smallpox 

Measles    

Scarlet  fever  

Whooping  cough  

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Influenza   

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs- 

Syphilis  and  gonorrhea 

Cancer    


Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia    and   broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over. 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Brighfs  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth  

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide 


Other  violence  __ 
All  other  causes- 


5.2 
1.4 
0.3 
1.0 
0.9 
4.9 
7.3 
7.2 
3.4 
115.6 

16.5 
6.9 

72.2 


35 
5 

67 
201 
86 
17, 
10, 
10, 


6.2 

0.3 
0.3 
0.6 


11.5 

5.8 


2.2 

9.2 

5.3 

2.8 

97.2 

19.3 

7.6 

80.7 

33.3 

6.1 

6'). 2 

2.50.4 

100.3 

19.9 

12.0 

7.0 

48.2 

62.2 

7.3 

38.1 

23.5 

54.9 

35.0 


l.OCO.O 
9.2 
4.0 


6.9 

2.9 

11.5 

25.9 

6.9 

11.5 

2.3 

86.5 

.55.0 

14.4 

20.0 

5.8 

6.9 

72.1 

61.9 

25.9 

.39.0 

2.9 

9.2 

72.1 

45.9 

221 .9 

197.2 

ns.i 

114.7 

14.4 

11. .5 

14.4 

13.7 

14.4 

4.0 

57.6 

36.7 

51.9 

45.9 

14.4 

11. 5 

31.7 

45.9 

8.6 

18.3 

72.1 

194.9 

BUIiEAU    OK    VITAl;    STATISTICS.  25H 

Selected    Counties    (Reporting    300    Deaths),    Arranged    Alphabetically:    1917    and    1916. 


5 

5 

■  Humboldt 

3 
■a 

3. 

3 

0 

!>- 

3 

^ 

o 

Monterey 

j 

i 

2 
E 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1 

l.COO.O       l.CCO.O 

1,000.0 

1 
l,0(KJ.O 

1,000.0       1,000.0 

1,000.0 

12.7 

2.6 

21.1 

11.0 

4.2   1 

3.1 

3.0 

4.6 

10.3 

•^  1 

2.6 

9.1 

0.3    

1.8    

Z..'.'. 

'"'          1 

?,-}. 

10.5 

3.7 

3.5 
1.0 

2.8    

15.6 
15.6 

3.4 

2.2 

2.5 
17.9 

3.0 
5.9 

1.7 

16.4 

10.5 

3.7 

3.1 

10.7 

18.9 

7.4 
10.4 
5.2 

5.1 

5.5 

4.7 

3.1 

12.3 

3.0 

1.5 

5.1 



7.9 

7.3 

5.8 

3.1 

6.2 

5.9 

9.2 

6.9 

2.5 

2.6 

3.7 

3.2    

5.9 

4.6 

3.4 

lia.8 

6C.3 

126.3 

120.4 

141.5          1 

71.3 

129.2 

41.6 

87.9 

95.1 

170.1 

1S.6 

28.1 

21.1 

21.9 

15.9 

9.4 

12.3 

14.8 

12.8 

16.9 

25.8 

6.7 

2.5 

15.8 

3.7 

6.4 

6.2 

9.2 

1.8 

0.1 

3.4 

r>2.8 

45.9 

21.0 

45.6 

80.4 

93.5 

46.1 

80.1 

64.1 

70.6 

60.2 

.'i7.!) 

25.5 

15.S 

31.0 

,37.0 

34.3 

36. 9 

.50.4 

36.6 

46.0 

27.5 

7.4 

10.2 

5.3 

20.1 

5.8 

3.1 

6.2 

14.8 

3.7 

9.2 

10.3 

.04.3 

61.2 

42.1 

69.3 

74.7 

77.9 

110.8 

,80.1 

1.53.8          113.5 

89.4 

i:w.9 
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TABLE    35. — Proportion    per    1,000    Total    Deaths    from    Certain    Principal    Causes,    for 

Coil 


Cause  of  death 


All  causes 


Typhoid  fever 

Malarial  lever 

Smallpox    

Measles    

Scarlet  fever 

Whooping  cough  __ 

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Influenza    

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis   of   lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs- 

Syphilis  and  gonorrhea 

Cancer  


Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis    

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  -diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over. 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's   disease   and  nephritis 

Childbirth    — 

Diseases   of  early  infancy 

Suicide  

Other   violence  -— - 

All   other   causes 


1916 


All  causes 

Typhoid    fever 
Malarial  fever 

Smallpox   

Measles    


Scarlet  fever  _- 

Whooping   cough   

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Influenza    

Other   epidemic   diseases 

Tuberculosis   of   lungs 

Tuberculosis    of   other   organs. 

Syphilis    and   gonorrhea 

Cancer    


Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis    - 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases   of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia   and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years..--. 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over- 
Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis.. 

Childbirth    

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide    

Other  violence 

All  other  causes 
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Selected    Counties    (Reporting    300    Deaths),    Arranged    Aiphabetically:    1917   and    1916. 
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TABLE   36. — Deaths  from    Certain    Principal    Causes,   for   Cities 


Cause  of  death 


1917 


All  causes 


Typhoid   fever   

Malarial   fever  

Smallpox    

Measles  

Scarlet  fever  

Whooping   cough    

Diphtheria    and   croup 

Influenza    

Other   epidemic   diseases 

Tuberculosis   of   lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Syphilis    and   gonorrhea 

Cancer    

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis   

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases   of   circulatory   system 

Pneumonia    and   broncho-pneumonia 
Other  diseases   of  respiratory  system 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  un-der  2  years 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth   

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide    

Other  violence 

All   other   causes 


1916 


All    causes 


Typhoid  fever --- 

Malarial   fever 

Smallpox  

Measles- 

Scarlet  fever  

Whooping   cough   

Diphtheria    and   croup 

Influenza    

Other   epidemic   diseases 

Tuberculosis   of  lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Syphilis   and  gonorrhea 

Cancer    

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis   .-- 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases   of  circulatory  system _— 

Pneumonia    and    broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over_ 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth     

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide  . 

Other  violence   

All   other   causes 
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of   5,000    in    1910,    Arranged    Geographically:    1917    and    1916. 
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Table  36. — Deaths  from   Certain    Principal   Causes,   for   Cities  of 


Cause  uf  death 


Central  California 


Bakers- 
fleld 


Sacra- 
mento 


Stock- 
ton 


Vallejo 


Los 
Angeles 


1917 


All  causes 


Typhoid  fever 

Malarial  fever  

Smallpox  

Measles    

Scarlet  lever  ---- 

Whooping  cough  

Diphtheria   and  croup 

Influenza    

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Syphilis    and   gonorrhea 

Cancer    

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis     

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia    and   broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system__--_ 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  5  years 

Dian-hea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over- 
Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth    

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide    

Other  violence  

All   other  causes 


1916 


All  causes 


Typhoid  fever -' 

Malarial   fever   

Smallpox    

Measles  

Scarlet  fever  

Whooping  cough 

Diphtheria   and  croup 

Influenza    

Other  epidemic   diseases-- 

Tuberculosis   of  lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs — 

Syphilis   and  gonorrhea 

Cancer    

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis    

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia    and   broncho-pneumonia - 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over- 
Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth    

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide    

Other  violence   

All   other  causes 
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5,000  in  1910,   Arranged  Geographically:   1917  and  1916 — Concluded. 

Southern  California 
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TABLE    37. — Proportion    per    1,000    Total    Deaths    from    Certain    Principal    Causes,    for* 

1917   and 


Cause  of  death 


1917 
All   causes   1 


Typhoid    fever    

Malaria]  fever  

Smallpox    

Measles    

Scarlet   f?ver -^ 

Whooping   cough    

Diphtheria    and    croup 

Influenza    

Other   epidemic    dissasss 

Tuberculosis   of    lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs -__ 

Syphilis    and    gonorrhea 

Cancer    

Other  general  diseases-- 

Meningitis    

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases   of  circulatory   system 

Pneumonia    and    broncho-pneumonia 

Other  -diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea   and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over- 
Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Brighfs   disease   and   nephritis---- 

Childbirth    

Diseases   of  early  infancy 

Suicide  

Other   violence    

Ml    other   causes 


1916 


All   causes 


Typhoid    fever    

Malarial    fever    

Smallpox    

Measles    

Scarlet   fever  

Whooping   cough    

Diphtheria    and    croup 

Influenza    

Other    epidemic    diseases 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Syphilis    and   gonorrhea 

Cancer    

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis    

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases   of  circulatory   system 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea   and  enteritis,  under  1  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  ov°r. 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system.-. 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth    

Diseases   of   early   infancy 

Suicide    

Other  violence    

All    other   causes 
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Selected    Cities    of    5.000    in    1910    (Reporting    200    Deaths),    Arranged    Geographically: 
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V.     Marriages. 


TABLE  38. — Marriages  Classified  by  Number  in  Order  and 


County 


Califomia 


Alameda  

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa  

Contra  Costa  ___ 

Del  Norte 

EI  Dorado  

Fresno  

Glenn   

Humboldt 

Imperial    

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake  

Lassen  

Los  Angeles 

Madera    

Marin  

Mariposa    

Mendocino   

Merced  

Modoe  

Mono  

Monterey    

Napa 

Nevada    

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas    

Riverside 

Sacramento    

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino  _ 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco  -- 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  _ 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou    

Solano  

Sonoma 

Stanislaus    

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare   

Tuolumne 

Ventura  

Yolo    

Yuba 


Number  in  order 


>IR  3 


Ba 


36,283  [     25,079 


3,540 

4 

39 

275 

.30 

51 

257 

51 

37 

1,155 

65 

3.S9 

307 

62 

194 

251 

31 

59 
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130 
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16 

174 

184 

75 

4 

315 

263 

89 

1,502 

90 

31 

608 

1,299 

109 

957 

1,690 

6,746 

1,030 

258 
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1,089 

.346 

157 

14 

215 

.319 

545 

386 

51 
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8 

398 

.58 

273 

1.56 

119 


2,507 
3 
33 

213 
26 
41 

179 
39 
27 

837 
54 

241 

215 
42 

327 

194 

22 

50 

5..519 


124 
1.34 


182 

65 

962 

60 

18 

414 

822 

82 

657 

1,112 

4,722 

697 

190 

314 

271 

7.55 

235 

111 

9 

139 

199 

380 

292 

41 

93 

5 

289 

42 

195 

101 

89 


4,842 
448 


29 

1 

4 

135 

4 

43 

50 

c> 

90 

31 
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CO  '. 


2,822         3,540 


323 
1 
1 
30 


Groom 


1 

22 

6 

3 

100 

2 

33 

21 

8 

39 

15 


M 

5j 

c- 

Oj 

? 

^ 

Q. 

6,412 
105 
480 

11 
152 
155 

65 

3 

249 

226 

78 
1,176 

71 

25 

476 

1,024 

93 
773 
1,388 
5,679 
830 
225 
410 
327 
901 
284 
134 

14 
178 
259 


32 

328 

3 

47 

7 

108 



7 

33 

333 

2 

53 

24 

233 

16 

130 

11 

99 

26 

15 

7 

143 

7 

3 

59 

123 

2 

87 

134 

465 

77 

16 

41 


Bride 


.9,921 

2,949 

3,413 

2,955 

273 

312 

3 

1 

38 

1 

238 

14 

23 

29 

1 

43 

3 

5 

208 

12 

37 

40 

4 

7 

31 

6 

77 

972 

106 

58 

4 

3 

286 

25 

28 

265 

22 

20 

51 

6 

5 

417 

34 

43 

225 

15 

11 

27 

3 

1 

56 

1 

2 

4 

10 

13 

7 

1 

40 

22 

4 

183 

12 

3 

73 

1.52 

14 

97 

168  ! 
602  I 
123  ^ 
17 
54 


39 

40  1 

93 

95 

33 

29 

11 

12 

13 

24 

25 

35 

54 

53 

24 

34 

1 

3 

27,901 

2,769 
3 

33 
220 

27 

48 
206 

44 

30 
920 

59 
261 
236 

45 
365 
205 

24 

51 
6,178 

97 

423 

9 

1.31 

145 

59 

1 

232 

197 

70 
1,102 

64 

20 
465 
918 

89 
743 
1,234 
5,226 
788 
203 
358 
S06 
844 
259 
123 
9 
1.55 
227 
429 
318 

42 

99 

6 

321 

45 
211 
111 
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Bride             ';i 

Per  cent  of 

marriage' 

' 

Per  cent  of  grooms         ; 

..    _       -     .    -                      II 

Per  cent  of  brides 

:a 
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2 
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fi 
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ill  ' 
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B' 

1 

1 

1 

0. 
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p. 
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0. 

1 

i| 

1 

1 

1 
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1 

.1,71 1 

^.li-;- 

fin.i 

13.3 

7.8 

9.8  1 

82.5 

8.1 

9.4          76.9 

10.2  ■ 

12.9 

m 
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70.8 

12.7 

7.4 

9.1 

83.5 
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12.8 

1 

75.0  , 

25.0 

75.0 

25.0 

7.5.0 

25.0 

3 

3 ': 

84.6 

12.8 

2.6 

97.4 

2.6          84.6 

7.7  '■ 

"""i^ 

28  ! 

27  ji 

77.5 

9.1 

2.5 

10.9 

86.5 

5.1 

8.4          80.0 

10.2 

9.8 

3 

86.7 

10.0 

3.3 



96.7 

3.3 

— 90.0 

10.0 

3   1 
32 

80.4 
69.6 

3.9 
11.3 

13.7 
10.5 

2.0  1 
8.6 

84.3 
80.9 

5.9 
4.7 

9.8         94.1 
14.4         80.2 

7.4 

5.9 

19 

12.4 

3 

4   I 

76.5 

1.9 

9.8 

11.8 

78.4 

7.9 

13.7          86.3 

5.9 

7.8 

4 

3  |i 
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10.8 

8.1 

8.1  ' 

83.8  ' 

16.2 

81.1 

10.8 

8.1 
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11.7 
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8.6 
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6.7 
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10.6 

9.7 
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6.1 

7.7 

3.1 
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6.2 
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31 

47  jl 
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41 
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16.3 
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f> 
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63 

m 
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14 
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4 

3 
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4 

4 
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17 
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71 
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2 

5 
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18 
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8.6 
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6.9 

5.7 
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14.4 

17 

22 
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6.0 

9.8 

84.2 
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78.8 
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12.0 

8 

8 
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1 

2 
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8 
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15 

11 
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16.7 
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6 

5 
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80.6 

9.7 
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19.4 

16.1 

.57 

86 
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10.2 

8.4 

13.3 

78.3 

9.7 

12.0         76.5 

9.4 

14.1 

165 

216 

63.3 

15.5 

7.4 

13.8 

78.8 

9.5 

11.7         70.7 

12.7 

16.6 

9 

11 

75.2 

10.1 

6.4 

8.3 

85.3 

1.8 

12.9         81.6 

8.3 

10.1 

110 

104 

68.7 

12.1 

9.0 

10.2 

80.8 

9.1 

10.1         77.6 

11.5 

10.9 
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65.8 

16.3 

7.2 

10.7 

1       82.1 

7.9 

10.0  ll      73.0 

12.0 

15.0 

605 
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14.2 

7.5 

8.3 

j       84.2 

6.9 

8.9  j      77.5 

9.0 

13.5 

98 
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67.7 
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8.8 

10.6 

80.6 

7.5 

11.9         76.5 

9.5 

14.0 

20 

35 
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51 

96 
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10.1 
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10.7         70.9 
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48 

.52 
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13.8 
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10.8 

j       80.5 

9.6 

9.9  •'      75.4 

j       11.8 

12.8 
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69.3 

13.4 

8.2 

9.1 

82.7 

8.6 

8.7 

77.5 

9.8 

12.7 

37 
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14.2 
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8.4 
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16 

18 
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19 
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41 
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36 
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45 
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1 
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29 
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TABLE  39. — Marriages  Classified   by  Number,  in  Order  and 


County 


Number  in  order 


California    30,996 


Alameda    

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte    

Calaveras 

Colusa  

Contra  Costa  — 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado  

Fresno   

Glenn    

Humboldt    

Imperial    

Inyo    

Kern    

Kings    

Lake  

Lassen  

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin  

Mariposa 

Mendocino  

Mereed  

Modoe 

Mono    

Monterey    

Napa  

Nevada    

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas    

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino  _ 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  — 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  - 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cmz 

Shasta   

Sierra   

Siskiyou    

Solano    

Sonoma  

Stanislaus 

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity  

Tulare    

Tuolumne 

Ventura  

Yolo    

Tuba  


2,774 


21,398 
1.962 


.■^ 


3,989 


oo-a 


Groom 


Bride 


2,518 

2.39 


1,091 

256 


2,864 


51 
191 

33 

40 
226 

30 

37 
1.059 

69 
329 
244 

54 
486 
183 

32 

57 

6,910 

118 

575 

10 
185 
153 

55 

2 

205 

2.52 

85 

1,467 

104 

29 

484 

1,145 

71 
821 
1,322 
5,981 
806 
211 
326 
290 
878 
293 
147 
9 
171 
271 
442 
297 

31 


183 
123 
115 


37 
143 

25 

32 
159 

19 

24 
793 

53 
250 
177 

34 
325 
145 

25 

43 
4,700 

72 

3.38 

6 

133 

116 

36 

2 

136 

170 

69 
915 

78 

15 
306 
7.57 

46 
5.38 
832 
4,284 
557 
163 
197 
209 
627 
196 

86 
8 
110 
196 
305 
227 

22 

64 

2 

293 

42 
127 

93 

82 


13 
26 
14 
15 


27 

21 

19 

7 

2 

2 

5 

3 

5 

98 

70 

98 

7 

3 

6 

32 

23 

24 

36 

15 

16 

8 

6 

6 

75 

31 

55 

16 

9 

13 

2 

2 

3 

9 

4 

1 

8':>i  ,- 

625 

784 

19 

5 

22 

107 

59 

71 

9 

2 

18 

18 

16 

13 

8 

16 

7 

2 

10 

27 

16 

26 

34 

22 

26 

11  I-. 

5 

226  i 

136 

190 

14 

6 

6 

6 

3 

5 

69 

51 

58 

183 

89 

116 

11 

9 

5 

113 

78 

92 

201 

131 

158 

805 

434 

458 

107 

51 

91 

21 

12 

15 

69 

28 

32 

29 

25 

27 

106 

77 

68 

41 

30 

26 

31 

7 
1 

23 

29 

16 

16 

35 

21 

19 

54 

38 

45 

23 

22 

25 

2 

1 

6 

12 

8 

12 
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3,236 
234 


3,844 
339 


Per  cent  of  marriages 

So 


69.0 
70.7 


12.9 
11.4 


o  o  a> 


10.0 

9.3 


Per  cent  of  grooms 


Per  cent  of  brides 


81.9 
82.2 


8.9 

9.2 

8.7 

0.1 

11.8 

7.8 

10.0 

9.9 

6.1 

6.0 

2.5 

7..5 

7..5 

10.2 

3.3 

10.0 

8.1 

13.5 

77.2 
70.3 


10.4 
8..5 


12.4 
12.2 


2.5 

28 
8 
6.S 
18 
1 
2 

800 
10 
81 


4 

13 

3! 

6 
2G 

6 

5 
lOo 

5 
31  1 
24  I 

6 
67 
11 

4 


!.-> 

10 

13 

16 

6 

11 

10 

34 

28 

32 

G 

10 

190 

226 

6 

14 

.5 

6 

63 

64 

110 

180 

6 

10 

116 

80 

169 

190 

.■511 

7.')2 

76 

122 

18 

IS 

42 

.-,0 

Ml 

2.-> 

01 

83  1 

■12 

3.5 

27 

27 

14 

31 

21 

33 

4(i 

53 

2.') 

23 

2 

6 

10 

14  ' 

U 

.30 

8 

11 

26 

18  - 

7 

16 

15 

''\ 

72.6 

7.8 

11.8 

7.8 

74.9 

5.2 

6.3 

13.6 

75.8  i 

12.1 

3.0 

9.1 

80.0 

10.0 

2.5 

7.5 

70.4 

11.9 

9.3 

8.4 

63.3 

23.3 

6.7 

6.7 

64.9 

13.5 

8.1 

13.5 

74.9 

9.3 

6.6 

.  9.2 

76.8 

10.1 

4.4 

8.7 

76.0 

9.7 

7.0 

7.3 

72.5 

14.8 

6.1 

6.6 

63.0 

14.8 

11.1 

11.1 

66.9 

15.4 

6.4 

11.3 

79.2 

8.8 

4.9 

7.1 

78.1 

6.3 

6.2 

9.4 

75.4 

15.8 

7.0 

1.8 

68.0 

11.6 

9.0 

11.4 

61.0 

16.1 

4.2 

18.7 

58.8 

18.6 

10.3 

12.3 

60.0 

20.0 

20.0 

71.9 

9.7 

9.7 

8.7 

75.8 

8.5 

5.2 

10.5 

65.5 

12.7 

3.6 

18.2 

100.0 

66.3 

13.2 

7.8 

12.7 

67.5 

13.5 

8.7 

10.3 

81.2 

13.0 

5.9 

62.4 

15.4 

9.3 

12.9 

75.0 

13.4 

5.8 

5.8 

.51.7 

20.7 

10.4 

17.2 

63.2 

14.3 

10.5 

12.0 

66.1 

16.0 

7.8 

10.1 

64.8 

15.5 

12.7 

7.0 

6.5.5 

13.8 

9.5 

11.2 

62.9 

15.2 

9.9 

12.0 

71.6 

13.4 

7.3 

7.7 

69.1 

13.3 

6.3 

11.3 

77.3 

9.9 

5.7 

7.1 

60.4 

21.2 

8.6 

9.8 

72.1 

10.0 

8.6 

9.3 

71.4 

12.1 

8.8 

7.7 

66.9 

14.0 

10.2 

8.9 

58.5 

21.1 

4.8 

15.6 

88.9 

11.1    _ 

64.3 

17.0 

9.4 

9.3 

72.3 

12.9 

7.8 

7.0 

69.0 

12.2 

8.6 

10.2 

76.4 

7.8 

7.4 

8.4 

71.0 

6.4 

3.2 

19.4 

66.7 

12.5 

8.3 

12.5 

33.4 

33.3 



33.3 

78.6 

8.7 

4.0 

8.7 

66.7 

20.6 

3.2  ! 

9.5 

69.4 

14.2 

6.6  i 

9.8 

75.6 

11.4 

5.7  ' 

7.3 

71.3 

13.0 

4.4  1 

11.3 

80.4 
80.1 
S7.0 
90.0 
82.3 
86.7 
78.4 
84.1 
87.0 
8.5.7 
87.3 


7.8 


8.1 

4.3 

6.7 

7.0 

13.0 

8.0 

5.5 

12.5 

7.0 

9.2 

9.3 

15.5 

20.0 

11.9 

0.5 

10.9 


84.3 
81.2 
78.8 
82.5 
79.6 
70.0 
73.0 
81.5 
81.2 
83.0 
78.7 
74.1 
73.2 
84.2 
84.4 
82..5 
77.1 
65.2 
69.0 
60.0 
81.6 
81.0 
69.1 
100  0 


7.9 

12.0 

12.1 

2.5 

8.9 

10.0 

13.5 

S.(i 

11.6 

7.6 

11. .5 

14.8 

13.0 

0.8 

3.1 

3.5 

11.fi 

16.1 

14.1 

8.1 
8.5 
10.9 


7.8 

6.8 

0.1 

15.0 

11.5 

20.0 

1.3.5 

0.0 

7.2 

'.)  4 

9  8 

11.1 

138 

6.0 

12  5 

14.0 

11.3 

18.7 

10.9 

40.0 

10.3 

10.5 

20.0 


74.1 

9.3 

16.6 

76.2 

11.1 

12.7 

81.2 

7.0 

11.8 

71.6 

13.0 

15.4 

80.8 

5.8 

1.3.4 

62.1 

17.2 

20.7 

73.8 

1.1.0 

13.2 

73.9 

10.4 

15.7 

77.5 

8.4 

141 

75.0 

14.1 

10  9 

72.8 

12.8 

14.4 

78.9 

8.5 

12.6 

75.5 

9.4 

1.5.1 

83.0 

8.5 

8.5 

69.0 

12.9 

18.1 

80.7 

10.7 

86 

80.2 

10.4 

0.4 

77.1 

10.9 

12.0 

63.2 

18.4 

18  4 

vo.o 

73.7 

8.2 

181 

80.1 

7.7 

12.2 

77.6 

10.4 

12.0 

83.8 

8.4 

7.8 

74.2 

6.4 

19  4 

75.0 

10.4 

14  6 

33.3 

16.7 

.50.0 

82.7 

9.2 

8.1 

69.8 

12.7 

17.5 

76.0 

14.2 

98 

81.3 

5.7 

13.0 

75.7 

13.0 

11.3 
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TABLE  40. — Brides  Classified  by  Race  and  Nativity,  with  Per  Cent 


County 


California 


Alameda  

Alpine  

Amador 

Butte    

Calaveras  

Colusa   

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado  

Fresno  

Glenn    

Humboldt    

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kem    

Kings    

Lake  

Lassen  

Los  Angeles  

Madera    

Marin   

Mariposa 

Mendocino   

Mereed   

Modoc 

Mono    

Monterey 

Napa  

Nevada  

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas    

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  - 

San  Diego  

San  Pranciseo  -— 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo- 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  -_ 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta   

Sierra  

Siskiyou    

Solano  

Sonoma 

Stanislaus    

Sutter 

Tehama  

Trinity  

Tulare   

Tuolumne 

Ventura  

Yolo    

Yuba  


Total 

Total  brides 

.  1917 

C5^ 

White 

tn 

Total 

S3- 

5. 

lis 

erg" 
PI 

36,283 

35,224 

13,578 

15,632 

6,014 

1,059 

3,540 

3,437 

1,689 

1,103 

645 

1113 

4 

4 

1 

3 

39 

38 

31 

2 

5 

1 

275 

271 

169 

87 

15 

4 

.50 

30 

21 

7 

9 

51 

50 

41 

5 

4    """ 

1 

257 

256 

122 

89 

45 

1 

.51 

46 

22 

22 

2 

5 

37 

36 

27 

8 

1 

1 

1,1.55 

1,132 

396 

516 

220 

23 

65 

65 

39 

23 

3    -.- 

339 

323 

194 

68 

61 

16 

307 

278 

47 

168 

63 

29 

62 

60 

31 

26 

3 

2 

494 

487 

170 

266 

51 

7 

251 

241 

86 

101 

54 

10 

31 

3f) 

19 

8 

3 

1 

59 
7,888 

58 
7,603 

34 
1,47V 

24 
4,830 

1 

1,296 

285 

130 

1.30 

58 

50 

22 

,_ 

612 

609 

330 

186 

93 

3 

16 

15 

7 

7 

1 

1 

174 

172 

122 

28 

22 

2 

184 

178 

71 

55 

52 

r> 

75 

73 

.51 

20 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

1 

315 

314 

189 

90 

35  , 

1 

263 

262 

1.52 

85 

25  1 

1 

89 

89 

65 

17 

7   — 

1,.502 

1,478 

323 

972 

183 

24 

90 

89 

52 

27 

10 

1 

31 

29 

16 

11 

2 

2 

608 

.591 

136 

386 

69 

17 

1,299 

1,265 

649 

442 

174 

34 

109 
957 

109 
936 

70 
181 

27 
590 

12      _-. 

165 

21 

1,690 

1,662 

373 

1,085 

204 

28 

6,746 

6,415 

2,879 

1,981 

1,.5.55 

.331 

1,030 

1,015 

532 

369 

114 

15 

258 

257 

165 

65 

27 

1 

.505 

500 

248 

164 

88 

.5 

406 

400 

148 

180 

72 

6 

1,089 

1,076 

543 

345 

188 

13 

346 

345 

198 

100 

47 

1 

157 

150 

85 

57 

8 

7 

14 

14 

9 

2 

3    -.. 

215 

202 

102 

88 

12 

13 

319 

.306 

162 

99 

45 

13 

545 

545 

349 

122 

74    — . 

386 

.386 

166 

154 

66    

51 

50 

32 

15 

3 

1 

121 

118 

56 

53 

9 

3 

8 
398 

8 
.393 

6 
139 

2 
199 

55 

5 

58 

58 

36 

15 

7    .... 

273 

268 

98 

100 

70 

5 

156 

151 

94 

47 

10 

5 

119 

117 

67 

4(1 

10 

2 
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Distribution  of 

Wliite  Brides  by  Nativity,  for  Counties:  1917  and 

1916. 

Total  brides.  1916                             | 

§1 

Per  cent  of  white  brides 

White                              I 

Bom  In 
California 

Born  in 
other  states 

Foreigr 

1  born 

k3 

pi 

o  ° 

32. 

Total 

Total 

r 

1    P 

1917 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917 

1916 

30,990 

29.706 

11,050 

13,137 

5,518 

1,291 

38.5 

( 
37.2  1 

44.4 

44.2 

17.1 

18.6 

2,774 

2,710 

1,320 

834 

556 

64 

49.1 
2.1.0 
81.6 

48.7 
68.6 

32.1 

75.0 

5.3 

30.8 

18.8 

20.5 

51 

51 

35 

8 

8 

15.7 

13.1 

"Tsl 

191 

189 

103 

81 

5 

2 

62.4 

54.5 

32.1 

42.9 

5.5 

2.6 

33 

33 

29 

1 

3 

70.0 

87.9 

23.3 

3.0 

6.7 

9.1 

40 

39 

23 

12 

i 

1 

82.0 

59.0 

10.0 

30.8 

8.0 

10.2 

226 

223 

104 

76 

43 

3 

47.fi 

46.6 

34.8 

34.1 

17.6 

19.3 

30 

25 

9 

16 

5 

47.8 

36.0 

47.8 

64.0 

4.4 

37 

37 

25 

9 

3 

75.0 

67.6 

22.2 

24.3 

2.8 

8.1 

1,059 

1,035 

333 

465 

237 

24 

35.0 

32.2 

45.6 

44.9 

19.4 

22.9 

69 

69 

34 

30 

5 

60.0 

49.3 

35.4 

43.5 

4.6 

7.2 

329 

312 

173 

71 

68 

"rr' 

60.1 

55.4 

21.0 

22.8 

18.9 

21.8 

244 

222 

37 

140 

45 

22 

16.9 

16.7 

60.4 

63.0 

22.7 

2D.3 

54 

50 

17 

29 

4 

4 

.51.7 

.34.0 

43.3 

58.0 

5.0 

8.0 

486 

471 

172 

251 

48 

15 

34.9 

36.5 

.54.6 

53.3 

10.5 

10.2 

183 

180 

68 

58 

54 

3 

35.7 

37.8 

41.9 

32.2 

22.4 

30.0 

32 

.30 

19 

10 

1 

2 

en.H 

63.4 

26.7 

33.3 

10.0 

.3.3 

57 

55 

38 

16 

1 

2 

58.6 

69.1 

41.4 

29.1 

.18 

6,910 

6,675 

1,213 

4,313 

1,149 

235 

19.4 

18.2 

63.5 

64.6 

17.1 

17.2 

118 

114 

49 

45 

20 

4 

44.6 

43.0 

38.5 

.39.5 

16.9 

17.5 

575 

570 

291 

177 

102 

5 

54.2 

51.1 

30.5 

.31.0 

15.3 

17.9 

10 

8 

3 

5 

46.7 
70.9 

.37.5 
62.8 

46.7 

62.5 
22.7 

6.6 
12.8 

185 

172 

108 

39 

25 

13 

14.5 

15.5 

l.'>2 

65 

48 

39 

1 

.39.9 

42.8 

.mo 

31.6 

20.2 

25.6 

55 

55 

33 

21 

1 

69.0 

60.0 

27.4 

38.2 

2.7 

1.8 

2 

2 

1 

1 

75.0 

.50.0 

25.0 

.50.0 

205 

202 

116 

62 

24 

"3" 

60.2 

.57.4 

28.7 

30.7 

11.1 

11.9 

252 

252 

137 

78 

37 

.58.0 

.54.4 

32.5 

30.9 

9.5 

14.7 

85 

84 

58 

16 

10 

1 

73.0 

69.1 

19.1 

19.0 

7.9 

11.9 

1,467 

1,451 

301 

970 

180 

16 

21.8 

20.7 

65.8 

66.9 

12.4 

12.4 

104 

99 

60 

28 

11 

5 

.58  4 

60.6 

.30.4 

28.3 

11.2 

11.1 

29 

27 

15 

9 

3 

2 

.")5.2 

.55.6 

37.9 

.33.3 

6.9 

11.1 

484 

467 

101 

301 

65 

17 

23.0 

21.6 

65.3 

64.5 

11.7 

13.9 

1,145 

1,119 

592 

379 

148 

2G 

.51.3 

52.9 

34.9 

33.9 

13.8 

1.3.2 

71 

71 

48 

12 

11 

64.2 

67.6 

24.8 

16.9 

11.0 

1.5.5 

821 

80:) 

162 

507 

131 

21 

19.4 

20.2 

63.0 

6.3.4 

17.6 

16.4 

1,322 

1,291 

246 

830 

215 

31 

22.4 

19.1 

65.3 

64.3 

12.3 

16.6 

5,981 

5,308 

2,363 

1,457 

1,488 

673 

44.9 

44.5 

'30.9 

27.5 

24.2 

28.0 

806 

795 

426 

276 

93 

11 

■52.4 

.53.6 

36.4 

34.7 

11.2 

11.7 

211 

210 

133 

49 

1          28 

1 

64.2 

63.4 

25.3 

23.3 

10.5 

1.3.3 

326 

321 

142 

105 

1          74 

5 

49  6 

44.2 

32.8 

32.7 

17.6 

23.1 

290 

289 

130 

108 

51 

1 

37.0 

45.0 

45.0 

37.4 

18.0 

17.6 

878 

867 

438 

266 

'        163 

11 

.50.5 

50.5 

32.0 

.30.7 

17.5 

18.8 

293 

289 

156 

95 

38 

4 

.57.4 

54.0 

29.0 

32.9 

13.6 

1.3.1 

147 

145 

75 

48 

22 

2 

.56.7 

51.7 

38.0 

33.1 

5.3 

15.2 

9 

9 

8 

1 

64..-? 

88.9 

14.3 

21.4 

11.1 

171 

156 

60 

76 

20 

15 

.50.5 

38.5 

43.6 

48.7 

5.9 

12.8 

271 

267 

16C 

61 

40 

4 

.52.9 

62.2 

32.4 

22.8 

14.7 

1.5.0 

442 

442 

260 

133 

49 

64.0 

58.8 

22.4 

30.1 

13.6 

11.1 

297 

293 

104 

118 

71 

4 

43.0 

35.5 

39.9 

40.3 

17.1 

24.2 

31 

31 

20 

11 

64.0 

64.5 

30.0 

35.5 

6.0 

96 

95 

52 

38 

5 

1 

47.5 

.54.7 

44.9 

40.0 

7.6 

5.3 

6 
369 

6 
367 

5 
133 

1 

75.0 
35.4 

83.3 
36.2 

25.0 

16.7 

i        189 

45 

2 

50.6 

51.5 

14.0 

12.3 

63 

63 

37 

15 

11 

_.. 

02.1 

58.7 

25.8 

23.8 

12.1 

17.5 

183 

176 

63 

73 

'           40 

36.6 

35.8 

37.3 

1       41.5 

26.1 

!     22.7 

123 

121 

1            74 

33 

'           14 

2 

62.3 

61.1 

31.1 

I       27.3 

6.6 

11.6 

115 

113 

67 

37 

9 

2 

.57.3 

.59.3 

34.2 

32.7 

8.5 

8.0 
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TABLE  41. — Brides   Classified    by    Race,    Nativity 


Single  brides 

Total 

White 

N 

on- Caucasian 

Total 

County 

Total 

r 

r 

mo  W 

ft 

s" 

i 

i 

n 
a 

S 

Total 

California    -      - 

27,901 

2,769 
3 

33 
220 

27 

48 
206 

44 

30 
920 

59 
261 
236 

45 
365 
205 

24 

51 
6,178 

97 

423 

9 

131 

145 

59 

1 

232 

197 

70 

1,102 

64 

20 

465 

918 

89 

743 

1,234 

5,226 

738 

203 

358 

306 

844 

259 

123 

155 
;  227 
429 
318 

42 

99 

6 

321 

45 
211 
111 

98 

27,101 

2,700 

3 

32 

218 

27 

47 

205 

39 

29 

903 

59 

251 

216 

43 

361 

198 

23 

50 

5,965 

97 

423 

8 

130 

142 

57 

1 

231 

196 

70 

1,087 

64 

19 

453 

893 

89 

732 

1,212 

4,938 

779 

203 

354 

303 

835 

259 

118 

9 

146 

218 

429 

318 

41 

97 

6 

318 

45 

'.208 

107 

97 

1 

11,287 

1,400 
1 

27 

144 

18 

39 

105 

19 

25 

333 

36 

170 

35 

26 

133 

70 

16 

30 

1,280 

52 

258 

6 

102 

63 

44 

1 

161 

122 

57 

271 

41 

13 

118 

519 

60 

160 

305 

2,370 

433 

136 

195 

121 

448 

163 

71 

7 

79 

130 

297 

139 

27 

43 

6 

119 

30 

85 

71 

57 

11,304 

809 

2 

1 

64 

7 

4 

63 

18 

4 

402 

20 

36 

136 

15 

191 

79 

7 

20 

3,697 

32 

105 

2 

14 

37 

12 

4,510 
491 

365 
50 

77 
1 

43 
9 

315 
9 

3,714 
317 

i         3 

28 

3 

3,566 
301 

Alameda      _      _  - 

Alpine        -    — 

i            1 

Amador     .__    ._    . 

4 
10 

2 

4 
37 

2 

1 
1 

3 

Butte  

Calaveras     -_-  - 

1 

26 
3 

Colusa --      .    - 

1 

1 

19 
3 

4 

123 

2 

31 

i        41 

!           6 

63 

14 

4 

4 

851 

16 

71 

2 

18 

17 

8 

1 

34 

31 

8 

199 

15 

6 

57 

165 

9 

110 

202 

605 

98 

20 

51 

48 

107 

37 

16 

3 

19 

36 

45 

35 

4 

11 

.1 

29 

4 

34 

15 

10 

19 
3 

Del  Norte     -  . 

5 
1 

El  Dorado 

4 

Fresno 

Glenn     

168 
3 
45 
45 
2 
37 
49 

1 

5 

1 

10 

118 

Humboldt     ___  .  _    .__ 

18 

4 

4 

10 
1 

2 

28 

Imperial  

Inyo     

1 

36 
6 

Kern 

62 

Kings  

Lake        -      -  --- 

1 

1 
1 
1 

4 

2 

35 

12 
4 

Lassen      _  __    -  . 

4 

Los  Angeles  

Madera      _—            .    - 

988 
13 
60 

173 

813 
16 

Marin    

70 

Mariposa      __. 

1 
1 

2 

Mendocino 

14 

42 
1 

3 

17 

Merced     

14 

Modoc - 

2 

8 

Mono  --  ---    --    ---    - 

1 

Monterej'      

47 

60 

10 

691 

17 

5 

277 

267 

20 

442 

761 

1,354 

261 

45 

103 

121 

258 

63 

40 

59 
64 
85 
124 
13 
47 

23 

14 

3 

125 

6 

1 

58 

107 

9 

130 

146 

1,214 

85 

22 

56 

61 

129 

33 

7 

2 

8 

24 

47 

55 

1 

7 

1 

34 

Napa -         

1 

31 

Nevada     —    . 

8 

Orange 

14 

1 

191 

Placer   

14 

Plumas  

2 
12 

1 
10 

j 

5 

Riverside  

54 

Sacramento    

13  1 

158 

San  Benito  

9 

San  Bernardino 

7 
12 
29 

3 

4 
9 
4 
1 

105 

San  Diego 

22 

4 

1 

233  1 

1 

199 
580 
96 
19 

San  Francisco   

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara  

2 
3 

5 

2 

51 

47 

1 

3 

104 
37 

Santa  Cruz    

Shasta      

5 



16 
3 

Sierra         —    

Siskiyou  

6 
9 

3 

16 

Solano 

S3 

Sonoma 

45 

Stanislaus  _ 

35 

Sutter   

1 

4 

Teliama     

2 

11 

Trinity --    - 

Tulare 

148 
11 
71 
30 
33 
i 

51 
4 

52 
6 
7 

2 

1 

1 

27 

Tuolumne        -      

4 

Ventura   .           . 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1  i 

^1 

32 

Yolo  

1 

-- 

15 

Yuba    

9 

I 

1 
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and    Marital    Condition,    for    Counties:    1917 
W'iilowed  brides 
White  Non-Caucasian 


Divorccii  Initios 


-.  ^ 

823 

94 

2 
9 
3 

4 


3 

1 
13 

14 
4 

24 

7 

1 

6 

53 

4 

10 

20 

177 

35 

6 

12 

11 

34 

15 

6 

1 

fi 

9 

13 

12 

3 


Tilt  ill 


1,811 


120 
1 


932     115 
87       15 


\  I--T 


4,6(18      4,557 
454         436 


1,468      2,517        572       87        9 
196         174  67       17    


9 
1 
3 

55 
1 

10 

17 
3 

34 
5 
1 
2 
526 


14 

11 

2 

127 

6 

3 

40 

71 

3 

70 

136 

211 

44 

9 

23 

27 

33 

12 

9 

1 

7 

14 

15 

17 

4 
1 

20 
1 

14 
7 
3 


208 
6 
20 
1 
6 
5 


25 

34 

192 

17 

4 

16 

9 

37 

10 

1 

1 

3 

10 

17 

6 

1 

1 

3 
1 
12 
4 
1 


4  ,      1 

2  I      1 
14    

2  i 


3 

32 

4 

3 

112 

4 

47 

30 

11 

66 

32 

3 

4 

859 

17 

118 

5 

25 

22 

8 

2 

49 

35 

n 

2<11 
11 
5 

86 

216 

11 

104 

254 

915 

144 

35 

96 

52 

138 

50 

18 


3 

32 
4 

111 

4 

44 

26 

11 

64 

31 

3 

4 

825 

17 

116 

5 

25 

22 


49 
35 
11 

L'0(l 
11 

5 

84 

214 

11 

99 

251 

897 

140 

35 

95 

50 

137 

49 

16 


2 

2 

41 

40 

56 

55 

71 

71 

33 

33 

5 

5 

13 
1 
2 

43 
2 

12 
9 
3 

18 

12 

3 

2 

118 

3 

54 


4 
1 
15 
16 
4 

28 

4 

2 

12 

77 

6 

11 

39 

332 

64 

23 

41 

16 

01 

20 

8 

1 

17 
23 
39 
15 


607 

11 

49 

5 

12 

9 

3 

1 

29 

14 

5 

154 

4 

3 

69 

104 

4 

78 
188 
416 
64 
11 
38 
32 
54 
25 


100 
3 

28 

1 

1     4 

13 

2 

2 
5 
1 

5 

5 

2 

18 

3 



i 

....  1 

1 

1 

3 

33 
1 

10 

24 

149 

12 

1 
16 

2 

22 
4 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

11 

4 

2 

7 

1 

1 
2 

1 

i   1 

1 

1 

1 

11 
10 
5 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 
6 

2 

1 
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TABLE  42. — Brides  Classified    by   Race,    Nativity 


County 


California 


Single  brides 


Alameda 

Alpine   

Amador 

Butte    

Calaveras  

Colusa   

Contra  Costa  .-. 

Del  Norte  

El  Dorado   

Fresno    

Glenn  

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo  

Kern  

Kings  

Lake    

Lassen    

Los  Angeles 

Madera  

Marin    

Mariposa  

Mendocino    

Merced    

Modoe  

Mono  

Monterey 

Napa   

Nevada  

Orange   -— _ 

Placer  

Plumas  

Riverside   

Sacramento   

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  - 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco   __ 

San  -Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara  _ 

Santa    Clara   

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta    

Sierra    

Siskiyou    

Solano    

Sonoma   

Stanislaus  

Sutter  

Tehama   

Trinity  

Tulare 

Tuolumne  

Ventura  

Yolo  

Tuba   


23,916 

2,201 


Non-  Caucasian 


22,864        9,216        9,470        4,178 


2,157 


602 


272 
32 


41      658      3,236 


3,095 
223 


43 

^  ~n 

26 

33 
180 

21 

27 
863 

56 
273 
192 

40 
356 
154 

27 

47 
5.325 

77 

307 

6 

151 

124 

38 

2 

152 

192 

69 
l.riM 

84 

18 
357 
846 

55 
616 
963 
4,718 
608 
175 
225 
234 
704 
226 

93 
9 
126 
217 
343 
249 

23 

72 

2 

.305 

44 
139 
100 

87 


43 
l.")4 

26 

32 
178 

17 

27 
844 

56 
260 
179 

36 

344 

1.52 

.  25 

45 
5.171 

76 

3fl4 

4 

141 

123 

.38 

2 

1.50 

192 

68 

i.on 

80 

16 

.345 

831 

55 

60.3 

937 

4.089 

599 

175 

224 

234 

f;y7 

222 

91 

9 

115 

214 

343 

248 

23 

71 

2 

304 

44 

1.34 

99 

85 


24 
18 
89 
7 
23 

286 
28 

155 
35 
13 

1.35 
.58 
16 
33 
1,0.30 
40 


.50 

10 

88 

481 

38 

139 

210 

1,939 

3.37 

124 

110 

118 

373 

140 

55 

8 

44 

139 

221 

87 

15 

42 

2 

115 

29 

51 

67 

53 


10 

4 

370 

23 

49 

107 

22 

175 

43 

8 

12 

3.273 

24 

ini 

3 

3n 
39 
12 
1 

45 
47 
9 
rs 
23 

214 

244 

8 

367 

571 

1,007 

193 

32 

60 

73 

\m 

54 

20 


7 

1 

9 

3 

1 

34 

1 

4 

1 

188 

6 

11 

2 

s 

1 

3 

90 

3n 

54 

39 

25 

12 

1 

1 

89 

45 

17 

47 

49 

9 

4:^ 

0~s 

157 
10 
54 
21 
24 


16 
28 
10 
12P. 
7 
1 

43 

106 

9 

97 

156 

1,143 

69 

19 

54 

43 

12^ 

28 

16 

1 

19 

31 

33 

62 


122 

1 
3 


30 


2  1 
24  588 
1    5 


25 


800 
19 
81 


19 
28 
6 
I'll) 
6 
5 

63 

119 

6 

116 

169 

511 

76 

18 

42 

31 

91 

32 


22 

23 

8 

60 

17 

1 

2 

749 

17 


18 


60 

112 

6 

112 

168 

490 

75 

17 

40 

30 

89 


);IUI:;A|-    (»!•'    \  itai 


-■rA'ris'rics. 
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and    Marital    Condition,   for  Counties:    1916. 


Widowed  brides 

Divorced  brides 

White 

Non-Caucasian 

Total 

White 

Non- Caucasian 

s:3 
5" 

so? 

=  2. 
1  ° 

n 

5 

a. 
a 

3- 

o 

P 

s 

3 

i 

Total 

P 

PI 

504 

49 

'? 

'  '^ 
73 

9 

M 
? 

6 

3" 
1 

3 

i 

662 
CO 

1,597 
90 

836 
73 

97 
11 

12 

4 

28 

3,844 
339 

3,746 
330 

1,172      2,070 
139         142 

19 

2 

1 
13 
1 

1 

4 
13 

3 

6 
20 

(> 

5 
105 

5 
31 
24 

6 
67 
11 

4 

8 

785 

22 

97 

4 

19 
16 
11 

4 
13 

3 

6 
26 

6 

5 
104 

5 

30 
20 

6 
67 
11 

4 

8 
755 
21 
96 

4 

18 
16 
11 

1             3 
7            fi 

!» 

1 

2 

1 

3 
4 

1 

1 

1 
3 

5 

8 

6 

1 

10           13 

6 

2             1 
27           58 

J, 

2 

1 

4 
37 

4 
lo 
16 

3 
36 

9 

1 
30 

2 
19 

20 

2 

2 

1 

4 

2 

12 

1 

2 

24 

4 

2 

5 

114 

5 

3 
12 

17 
4 

40 

6 

2 

3 

550 

10 

6 

6 
6 
3 
11 
2 

5 

3 

6 

9 

4 

1    

1 

2 

13 

3 
1 

3 

1 

6 

1 

1 
490 
11 

35 

1 

190 

2 

23 

_ 

69 
4 

41 
2 
1 

1 

9 

91 
6 

18 

27 

3 

22 

37           41 

V  ,          2 

11              5 

0             7 

1 

7 

4 
2 

4 

2 
9 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

6 

5 

7 

6 

15 

3 

130 

2 
37 
55 

3 

74 

111 

161 

32 

6 

21 

19 

27 

17 

12 

5 
6 

1 

34 

32 

10 

226 

14 

6 

64 

180 

10 

SO 

100 

752 

122 

18 

59 

25 

83 

35 

27 

34 
32 
10 

224 

13 

6 

62 

176 

10 
85 
186 
729 
121 
18 

25 
81 
35 
27 

20 

13 
6 

38 
6 
3 
9 

75 
8 
9 

11 
16 

4 
162 

5 

2 
50 
80 

1 
66 

3 
3 



7 

3 

20 

36 
2 
1 

19 

21 
1 

24 

43 
190 

10 
7 

11 
6 

32 
6 
3 

3 

1 

24 
2 
1 
3 

21 
1 

10 

16 
155 

14 
2 
9 
2 
3 
4 
3 

2 

4 

1 

2 

4 

3 

■4 

1 
3 

1 

36 

3 

1 

<> 

14 

3 

1 
8 

2 

1 

3 

3 

12 

1 

1 

14 

22         148 
285         289 
56           51 

5           11 
24           24 

7           16 
35           43 

7  24 

8  16 

1 

139 

4         9 

1 

1 

11 

33 

4 

8 

2 

5 

1 

30 

2 



1 

1 

0 

12 

6 

6 
9 
19 
9 
1 
5 

2 

31 
33 
53 
23 

6 
14 

3 
30 
11 
18 
16 
13 

29 
32 
53 
22 

6 
14 

3 
30 
11 
17 
16 
13 

10           18 
18             8 
24           25 
7           10 
4             2 

I      I 

10  1       17 

7  2 

8  8 
3           10 
7            fi 

6 
4 
5 

1 

2 

0 

3 

12 
4 

In 

2 



10 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

8 

15 
3 

11 
2 
7 

10 

4 

10 

1 

3 

2 
1 
3 

1 

4 

1 
1 

1 

4 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  H.  A.  SCHEEL. 

In  submittiiiLr  the  Eighteenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  it  is  most  fittinjj;  that  the  bureau  present  a  resume  of 
the  activities  and  accomplishments  of  its  late  Statistician  and  Chief 
Examiner,  Mr.   H.  A.  Scheel. 

Comjnsi;  to  this  bureau  upon  his  f^raduation  from  the  University  of 
California  in  the  spring  of  1908,  he  began  his  duties  here  as  Statis- 
tician. The  growth  of  this  function  of  the  bureau  and  the  biennial 
reports  which  have  been  published  since  1908  are  all  testimonials  to 
the  high  efficiency  and  noble  aspirations  of  this  trusted  employee  of 
the  state  of  California. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  in  Jan- 
uary, 1914,  Mr.  Scheel  became  its  first  secretary.  After  organizing 
and  systematizing  the  work  of  that  commission,  he  returned  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  March,  1916,  where  he  gave  excellent 
and  devoted  service  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  on  June  4,  1918.  His 
loss  is  keenly  felt  by  the  bureau  with  which  he  was  closely  associated 
for  over  ten  vears. 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


State  Bitreau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Sax  Fraxcisco.  November  13,  1918. 
Jlis  ExcelUncij,  William  D.  Stephens, 
Governor  of  California. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  Eiuhteeiith  Biennial  Report  of 
tlie  bureau. 

Respectfully, 

JOHN  P.  :\[cLAUGHLIN, 

Commissioner. 
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I  desire  to  e.xpress  my  appreciation  to  the  employers  who  have 
co-operated  with  this  bureau,  to  the  public  officials  wlio  have  assisted  us 
in  carryiuji'  out  our  work,  and  to  my  staff,  who  have  rendered  efficient 
services. 

JOHN  p.  Mclaughlin, 

Commissioner. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tlu;  Eiiihteeiith  Hicnnial  Report  of  the  Buivau  of  Lal)or  Statistics 
covers  the  two  fiscal  years  endiii<i:  June  30.  1918,  aiul  is  the  fourth 
biennial  published  under  the  present  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

In  tlie  past  ei^dit  years  tliis  department  of  state  has  won  the  respect 
of  employers  and  the  public  at  large  and  earned  the  confidence  of  the 
men  and  women  who  nnist  toil  for  their  existence.  Offices  are  now 
maintained  in  the  cities  of  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  Sacramento, 
San  Diego  and  Fresno.  The  Fresno  office  was  opened  in  September, 
1918.  and  is  conducted  in  connection  with  the  functions  of  the  Industrial 
Accident  Commission. 

That  this  bureau  is  a  department  of  .service  to  the  pul)lic  can  no 
longer  lie  doubted.  It  is  the  first  place  appealed  to  by  the  unemployed; 
a  court  of  speedy  redress  where  tht  unfortunate  toiler  nuiy  secure 
justice;  it  serves  as  an  arliitrator  of  irritating  disputes  that  arise  in  the 
industrial  field  and  maintains  a  vigorous  campaign  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  labor  laws  of  California. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  activities  of  the  l)ureau  for  the  past  two  years 
>\ill  serve  as  the  ])est  evidence  of  its  usefulness  and  worth.  Tlie  total 
(  xpense  for  the  past  two  years  was  !t;188.20r).;17,  while  the  contingent 
ic'ceipts  for  the  same  period  were  .^^28.295.  The  bureau  therefore  cost 
the  people  of  this  state  for  tlie  i)asf  two  years  $159,910.57.  In  return 
for  this  expenditure  the  bureau,  through  its  Free  P^mployment  Bureaus, 
furnished  to  the  working  people  of  California  184,660  positions  which, 
if  secured  through  the  fee  agencies,  would  have  cost  these  same  woi-kers 
>r332. 388.  The  bureau  collected  in  wage  claims  during  the  past  two 
fiscal  years  $271,502.89.  Private  employment  agencies  were  forced  to 
refund  fees  and  expenses  amounting  to  $2,311.07  and  to  furnish  two 
h.undred  new  positions  without  furtluM-  cost  to  the  employed. 

The  record  for  the  past  seven  yeai's  shows  that  this  department  has 
investigated  61,904  complaints  and  49,121  of  these  complaints  were  for 
nonpayment  of  wage.^i.  The  amount  of  wages  collected  for-  the  past 
seven  years  is  $776,247.52.  The  claims  filed  against  employment 
ag(Micics  for  this  period  total  4,677  and  fees  and  expenses  ordered 
returned  amount  to  .$11,372.86.  During  tlie  same  period  the  l)ureau 
has  conducted  738  prosecutions  and  sn-ured  four  hundred  convictions. 
In  addition,  the  l)ureau  has  maintained  a  department  of  inspections 
and  statistics. 

In  Part  I  of  the  report  is  a  review  of  some  of  the  more  important 
functions  and  accomplishments  of  the  bureau,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations. 

Part  II  is  devoted  to  the  statistics  of  manufactures  and  of  organized 
labor. 
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In  Part  III  is  presented  a  report  on  the  Avork  of  the  public  employ- 
)nent  bureaus. 

The  following  tables  show  the  growth  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Ijureau  under  its  present  Commissioner  of  Labor : 


Record    of    Complaints    Filed   with    Bureau    and    Investigated. 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30 


Total 

complaints 

filed 


1918  .. 
1917  .. 
1916  -_ 
1915  .- 
1914  .- 
1913  — 
1912  _j 


TotaL 


9,791 
10,385' 

12,366 

11,448 

9,621 

4,957 

3,336 


61,934 


Disposition    of   Claims    Filfed    for    Nonpayment   of   Wages. 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30 


Claims 
collected 


Amount 
of  wages 
collected 


1918 
1917 
1916 
1915 
1914 
1913 
1912 


8,058 
8,774 
10,167 
9M3 
7,330 
3,573 
1,899 

4,118 
4,550 
5,672 
5,249 
4,904 
2,213 
1,292 

$120,841  -70 

1 

150,661  69 
179,132  22 
153,8(14  20 

110,911  93 
•36,450'  69 

24,445  59 

Totals                                                               .      -        _ 

49,121 

27,998 

.$■776,247  o2 

Disposition    of    Claims    Filed    Against    Employment    Agencies. 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30 

Complaints 
filed 

Fees  and  expenses 
ordered  returned 

Number     i      Vmount 

New 
positions 
furnished 

Dismissed 

1918    

1917 

4^ 
463 
846 
1,035 
923 
479 
466 

271 
313 

578 
678 
632 
364 
365 

$1,262  11 
1,048  96 
1,508  59 
2,370  15 
2,328  30 
1,384  45 
1,470  30 

141 

56 
56 
86 
77 
47 
33 

98 
l->2 

1916                                      _             _        --       -  - 

212 

1915         -          .      -       _      -  .      — . 

271 

1914                          -_                -         

214 

1913         .                                — -       ..    -- 

68 

1912                                                      -  - 

68 

Totals                                — -    -    -  - 

4,677 

3,231 

$11,372  86 

499 

1,053 

Record   of   Prosecutions   Conducted    by  the    Bureau. 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30 

Actions 
brought 

Convictions 
secured 

1918 

43 

9J 
100 

79 
130 
118 
173 

26 

1917 

56 

1916 

1 

57 

1915 

45 

1914 

70 

1913 

66 

T-11-' 

SO 

Total* 

738 

4C0 
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Financial    Statement    for   the    Bureau    of    Labor    Statistics    for    the    Sixty-eighth    and 

Sixty-ninth    Fiscal   Years. 


Expenditures 
sixty-eighth 
fiscal  year 


Expenditures 
sixty-ninth 
fiscal  year 


Bureau  ol  Labor  Statistics: 
Salaries    

Statutory — 
Oommissioner 

Deputy    Commissioner,    San    Ftan- 
eisco    

Deputy  Commissioner,  Los  Ang-eles. 

Assistant  Deputy  Commissioner 

Attorney  

Statistician  and  Chief  Examiner... 
Stenographer    


Total  statutory  salaris- 

Xonstatutory — 

Office   salaries    

Inspectors'  salaries 


Total  nonstatutory  salaries 

General  expenditures  

Traveling  expenses  ...^ 

Office  rent  

Printing 

Office  exi>ense 

Tdephone  and  telegraph 

Express  and  postage 

Press   clippings    

Janitor  service 

City  directories  

Office  equipment  


Total  general  expenditures 

Total— Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


Public   Employment   Bureau. 

Salaries    

Traveling  expenses  

Office  rent  

Printing 

Office  expenses 

T  lephone  and  telegraph. 

Express  and  postage 

Press  clippings  - 

Janitor  service 

Offics  equipment 


Total— Public  Employment  Bureau. 


Grand   total  expenditures. 

Income: 

Appropriations    

Statutory  salaries  

General  support  

Office  rent 

Printing '. 

Public  employment  bureaus 
Emergency  resolutions 


Contingent  fund  receipts 


Total  income  

Excess  of  income  over  expenditures 


$4,000  00 

2,400  00 
1,4:^8  68 
2,100  00 
-  2,4001  00 
2',100  00 
1,200  00 


$15,638  68 


$13,19T  47 
15,323  69 


^W,&2S  16 


$2,873  05 

1,803  24 

2,366  10 

638  97 

1,22.5  08 

&95  11 

104  85 

469  28 


498  50 


$10,980  IS 


$22,018  38 
2,134  90 
3,765  00 
1,017  81 
1,077  31 
1,487  71 

S07  12 
95  05 

506  CO 
1,187  00 


$34,096  28 


$16,600  00 
20,000  00 
1,800  00 
3,000  00 
34,006  28 
7,oOO  00 


$44,161  84 


10,969  18 


$55,131  02 
$34,096  28 


$89,227  30 


13,eS5  00 


$96,661  28 


$7,433  98 


$4,000'  00 

2,400  00 
2,400  00 
2,100  00 
2,400  00 
2,515  59 
1,088  62 

$16,904  17 


$11,534  40 
14,969  62 


$26,.504  02 


$2,549  14 
1,800  00 
1,720  55 

610  83 
1,071  85 
1,085  43 

105  88 

227  74 
22  50 

502  68 


$9,696  58 


$31,772  37 

3,182  88 

4.324  e^ 

1,232  65 

1,367  91 

1,766  61 

756  91 

93  00 

678  93 

797  59 


$45,873  .50 


$17,200  00 

27,500  00 

1,800  00 

3,000  00 

38,750  OO 

5,000  00 


$43,408  19 


9,696  58 


$53,104  77 
$45,873  50 


$98,978  27 
$93,25(J  00 


14,630  00 

$107,880  00 

$8,901  73 


REVIEW. 


PAYMENT  OF  WAGES. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  pf  the  bureau  is  the  settlement 
of  wage  disputes.  The  bureau  began  the  collection  of  wages  in  1911, 
and  this  branch  of  its  work  has  rapidly  increased.  Legislation  enacted 
nfl'ecling  tlic  [)ayiiicnt  oL"  wages  has  been  of  great  service  and  benefit  to 
wage-earners.  By  sneeessive  steps,  many  of  the  old  evils  surrounding 
lli(^  payment  of  wages  have  been  wiped  out. 

Perhaps  tiie  most  important  legislation  afi'eeting  the  payment  of 
Avages  was  the  enactment  by  the  legislature  in  1911  of  the  Payment  of 
"Wage.s  Law  and  the  Pay  Cheek  Law.  The  Wage  Law  of  1911  was 
declared  unconstitutional  on  November  23,  1914,  b}'  the  Appellate  Court 
of  the  First  Appellate  District.  This  made  necessary  the  amending  of 
the  law  in  1915.  with  its  present  features  of  the  provision  for  a  penalty 
in  the  form  of  a  continuing  wage  for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  where 
wages  are  not  paid  at  the  time  they  are  due  and  payable.  Sections  1999, 
2000,  2001,  2002  and  2003  of  the  Civil  Code  were  also  amended  in  1915 
and  under  their  provisions  an  employment  may  be  terminated  at  any 
time  by  either  an  employer  or  an  employee.  The  Semimonthly  Pay 
Day  Law,  enacted  in  1915.  should  be  amended  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  semimonthly  pay  days,  with  a  holdback  of  not  more  than 
five  days.  The  amendment  should  be  broad  enough  to  make  the  failure 
to  e.stablish  and  maintain  regular  pay  days  a  misdemeanor  without 
requiring  that  a  demand  must  be  made  by  the  employee. 

The  results  of  the  present  labor  laws  al¥ecting  payment  of  wages  and 
the  method  of  procedure  followed  by  the  bureau  have  been  of  great 
benefit  to  both  emploj^er  and  employee.  The  bureau  has  been  instru- 
mental in  settling  manj'  of  the  disputes  which  arise  in  the  industrial 
fields.  The  employee,  where  formerly  he  had  to  submit  his  claim  to  a 
collection  agency  and  thereby  lose  50  per  cent  of  his  wages  in  paying 
for  the  cost  of  collection,  now  has  the  bureau  to  which  he  can  take  his 
claim,  with  the  result  that  many  employees  instead  of  becoming  embit- 
tered against  the  law  and  society  leave  this  office  feeling  that  they 
have  received  a  square  deal.  Of  course,  the  bureau  does  receive  some 
very  peculiar  complaints  over  which  it  has  no  jurisdiction  and  which 
it  does  not  attempt  to  settle.  However,  no  amount  of  unpaid  wages 
is  too  small  for  the  bureau  to  handle,  and  the  same  care  and  attention 
are  given  a  claim  for  $1.00  as  for  .$100.  Perhaps  the  greatest  service 
rendered  by  the  bureau  to  these  wage-earners  and  to  the  employers  as 
well,  is  the  absolute  fairness  pursued  by  the  bureau  in  settling  all  wage 
disputes.     If  in  the  opinion  of  the  bureau  a  claimant  is  entitled  to  his 
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claiii),  lie  Avill  I'ceeive  every  eoiisideration  and  be  given  all  the  assistance 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department;  but  on  the  contrary,  where 
there  are  no  grounds  for  a  complaint,  the  same  will  not  be  encouraged. 
The  number  of  claimants  and  the  ^vork  involved  ha,^  been  steadily 
increasing,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures : 

Fiscal  year  1912—  1,899  claims $24,445  59  collected 

Fiscal  year  1913 —  3,573  claims 36,450  09  collected 

Fiscal  year  1914—  7,330  claims—--^ 110,911  93  collected 

Fiscal  year  191-5 —  9,320  claims 153,804  26  collected 

Fiscal  year  1916—10,167  claims 179,132  22  collected 

Fiscal  year  1917—  8,774  claims 150,661  69  collected 

Fiscal  year  1918—  8,058  claims 120,841  20  collected 

There  has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  both  the  number  of  claims  and 
amounts  collected  in  the  past  two  years.  This,  however,  is  a  good  indi- 
cation of  the  efi'ectiveness  of  the  bureau.  Employers  who  have  in  the 
past  refused  to  pay  the  wages  due  their  employees  realize  the  futility 
of  such  methods,  and,  rather  than  settle  their  claims  before  the  Labor 
Commissioner,  adjust  any  differences  before  allowing  the  claims  to  be 
presented  to  the  bureau. 

Tables  II  and  lY  give  the  industries  against  which  claims  w^re  filed, 
Eeference  to  these  show  that  contracting,  farming  and  private  homes 
are  the  industries  against  which  the  majority  of  complaints  are  made. 
Of  course,  these  industries  are  the  largest  employers  of  labor.  How- 
ever, in  the  case  of  contractors,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  many  to  accept  contracts  too  cheaply,  with  the  result  that  when  they 
get  into  difficulties  they  have  no  means  of  paying  their  employees.  In 
the  case  of  farmers  and  employers  of  domestic  help,  the  cause  of  many 
complaints  is  due  to  the  absence  of  any  definite  understanding  regard- 
ing the  conditions  of  emi^loyment. 

Laborers  were  the  largest  group  among  the  men  filing  wage  claims. 
During  1916-17  this  group  represented  over  22  per  cent  of  the  total  and 
27  per  cent  during  1917-18.  Farm  hands  and  carpenters  were  the  next 
largest  groups;  there  being  810  complaints  by  farm  hands  and  368  by 
x^arpenters  investigated  in  1916-17,  while  the  corresponding  figures  for 
1917-18  are  farm  hands  352  and  carpenters  321. 

Domestics  and  nurses  were  the  two  largest  groups  among  the  women 
filing  wage  claims.  During  1916-17  there  were  304  claims  filed  by 
domestics  and  246  by  nurses,  while  in  1917-18  there  were  submitted 
246  claims  by  domestics  and  264  by  nurses.     See  Tables  I  and  III.) 

PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAUS. 

The  Public  Employment  Bureaus  authorized  by  the  1915  legislature 
were  opened  February,  1916,  in  San  Francisco.  Oakland  and  Sacra- 
mento and  a  co-operative  arrangement  entered  into  with  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  which  had  been  successfully  conducting  a  municipal  bureau 
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tor  hvo  vcMi-s  piTvious  lo  llir  ()|)rniii.i-  ol'  tlic  sIjiIc  l)nr('aiis.  'VUr  (ii'st 
report  covering-  a  [xn-iod  ot*  nine  inontlis,  which  embraced  four  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  1!)1()-17,  was  made  in  order  to  show  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  l)nsiness  of  the  l)ureaus.  The  report  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year  1916-17  showed  even  a  more  remarkable  growth,  and  even  this 
record  was  dwarfed  by  the  business  of  1917-18,  when  due  to  the  demands 
made  on  them  l)y  war  conditions  both  the  working  forces  and  the  ofifice 
si)ace  in  every  instance  was  overtaxed.  Comi)arison  by  fiscal  years 
show  as  follows : 

Kisoal  year —  Numiier  of  ntlicfs  I'osilions  lilli'il 

1915-lG    (live   months) 4  1(),05>8 

lOlG-17     4  («,(>U6 

11)17-18     U*  120,994 

200,753 

The  Fresno  office  was  opened  August  23,  1917,  at  the  urgent  demand 
of  Mayor  Toomey  and  the  large  employers  in  that  vicinity.  This 
action  avoided  what  might  have  otherwise  been  a  critical  labor  crisis 
at  the  beginning  of  the  raisin-grape  picking,  and  the  employment 
offices  of  the  city  of  Fresno  and  the  Valley  Fruit  Growers  were 
J)oth  discontinued  when  the  state  started  operations.  The  Fresno  office 
was  an  inunense  success  from  the  start  and  has  the  unqualified  approval 
and  support  of  the  employers  in  that  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
In  fact,  the  success  of  the  Fresno  office  showed  the  wisdom  of  getting 
closer  to  the  farmers  if  these  bureaus  are  to  be  of  much  benefit  to  them. 
The  figures  for  several  years  back  show  that  the  percentage  of  agricul- 
tural placements  to  total  placements  in  both  the  public  and  fee  offices 
run  less  than  6  per  cent  in  both  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  department  has  several  times  unsuccessfully 
tried  to  obtain  a  reduced  rate  for  agricultural  workers  the  only  other 
alternative  was  to  open  offices  in  the  large  centers  to  which  productive 
agricultural  country  is  tributary  and  be  a  clearing  hours  which  will  tend 
to  keep  the  seasonal  worker  continuously  employed  and  enable  the 
employer  to  phone  and  get  tlie  nmnber  of  workers  needed  when  he 
comes  in  later  without  having  to  waste  valuable  time  going  up  and  down 
the  street  and  in  and  out  of  saloons  and  pool  rooms  trying  to  locate 
suitable  help. 

The  San  Jose  office  has  only  been  in  operation  two  and  a  half  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  1917-18,  and  while  it  has  filled  a  long  felt  want  still  it 
lias  not  been  in  existence  long  enoup,'h  to  compare  its  usefulness  witli 
the  Fresno  office. 

For  several  years  the  U.  S.  government  had  been  conducting  an 
employment  business  under  the  direction  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 

*InolucIes  Fresno  office  establislied  August  2.1,  1917,  and  San  .lose  office  established 
April  1.^,  1!)18. 
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Iiumigratiou  but  in  the  early  part  of  li>.18  a  regular  department  was 
created  with  a  director-general  in  charge.  The  director  for  California 
requested  the  co-operation  of  the  Public  Employment  Bureaus  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  handling  of  farm  labor.  This  request  was  submitted  to 
Governor  W.  D.  Stephens  and  the  Board  of  Control,  and  a  plan 
approved,  appropriating  $15,000  therefor,  whereby  the  state  offices 
could  materially  assist  in  solving  the  labor  problems  confronting  every 
industry  as  a  result  of  the  drain  on  the  man  power  of  the  country 
occasioned  by  the  war. 

The  U.  S.  Employment  Service  on  July  1,  1918,  will  take  over  the 
employment  offices  conducted  by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Public 
Employment  Bureaus  to  continue  working  in  conjunction  with  them 
under  the  arrangement  agreed  to  by  the  commission  having  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  municipality^  of  Los  Angeles  in  1916. 

The  immense  total  of  over  200,000  placements  mentioned  previously 
does  not  include  the  placements  made  by  the  seasonal  offices  for  which 
we  were  allowed  $15,000,  conditional  on  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
spending  an  equal  amount,  in  order  to  provide  temporary  offices 
to  enable  the  farmers  to  obtain  seasonal  labor  for  harvesting  crops. 
Under  this  arrangement  with  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  they  elected 
to  take  approximately  that  part  of  California  south  of  a  line  drawn 
through  Stockton  and  San  Jose  and  this  department  was  to  take  the 
northern  part  of  the  state. 

Accordingly  regular  offices  were  opened  by  us  at  Alturas,  Redding, 
Chico,  Willows,  Marysville  and  Eureka.  At  each  of  these  places  offices 
were  rented,  phones  installed  and  a  suitable  local  man  was  engaged  to 
devote  all  his  time  to  the  work  of  furnishing  labor.  Suboffices  were 
established  at  Cedarville,  Bieber,  Colusa,  Susanville,  Yreka,  Crescent 
City,  Anderson,  Red  Bluff,  Tehama,  Loyalton,  Oroville,  Grass  Valley, 
Placerville,  Vacaville,  Winters,  Napa,  Ukiah,  Newcastle,  Sebastopol  and 
Hayward.  The  party  in  charge  of  the  suboffices  was  paid  merely  a 
nominal  sum  and  only  devoted  part  of  their  time  to  the  work.  All 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  state  as  much  publicity  as  possible  was 
obtained  from  the  papers  and  large  posters  were  printed  and  promi- 
nently displayed,  giving  the  location  and  telephone  numbers  of  all 
seasonal  offices  and  suboffices  and  telling  the  farmers  just  what  we  were 
trying  to  do.  Later  on  Colusa  was  made  a  seasonal  office  in  order  to 
help  out  the  rice  growers  in  that  vicinit}^ 

Of  ocurse,  the  mere  establishment  of  these  offices  in  themselves  did 
not  create  workers  nor  did  they  improve  the  quality  of  the  workers  sup- 
plied. Furthermore,  the  offices  Avere  not  able  to  induce  applicants  to 
accept  emploj^ment  where  the  wages  of^^ered  were  less  than  Avere  being 
paid  for  similar  work  b}^  other  employers,  nor  could   it  prevail  on 
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workci's  ill  llicsc  tiiiirs  1o  ^n  on  \voi"k  wliicli  would  rc(|iiir('  an  expendi- 
ture of  over  a  few  dollars  on  Www  part  for  transportation. 

It  is  a  faet.  however,  that  in  all  towns  adjacent  to  agricultural  com- 
munities there  are  always  a  number  of  farmhands  who  work  a  week 
and  go  into  town  and  do  not  auain  go  to  work  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  if  these  seasonal  offices  eould  keep  a  man  working  20  days  a  month 
instead  of  10  or  12.  in  addition  to  saving  the  time  of  the  employer  in 
locating  the  workers  these  items  alone  would  justify  the  existence  of 
these  offices.  However,  by  the  suboffices  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the 
seascnal  offices  and  these  in  turn  keeping  in  touch  with  the  regular 
offices  and  the  superintendent's  ot¥ice  they  have  been  able  to  do  much 
more  than  this. 

The  Chico  office  was  opened  ]\ray  1  and  for  the  two  mouths  ending 
June  80  had  filled  1357  i)o,sitions.  about  860  of  which  were  for  agricul- 
tural work.  This  ot¥ice  will  be  kept  open  seven  months  and  from  present 
indications  will  fill  at  least  1500  positions  of  which  number  about  3000 
will  be  in  agriculture.  The  total  placements  of  the  Marysville  office 
will  probably  amount  to  3600  but  the  agricultural  placements  will  run 
as  high  as  the  Chico  office  due  to  Chico  supplying  large  numbers  to  the 
hunber  industry. '  As  a  comparison  it  might  be  noted  that  the  agricul- 
tural placements  of  the  San  Francisco  office  amounted  to  2272  in  the 
fiscal  year  1917-18.  Of  course  a  large  percentage  of  the  San  Francisco 
farm  placements  were  for  permanent  positions. 

In  Vacaville  and  Sebastopol,  which  were  originally  suboffices,  the 
communities  paid  enough  additional  compensation  to  our  agent  to 
enable  him  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  work.  On  account  of  a  light 
crop  in  the  Vacaville  district  and  also  due  to  the  fact  that  enough  help 
applied  directly  to  the  employers  the  office  was  early  discontinued.  In 
Sebastopol.  however,  the  office  was  an  unciualified  success  and  by  keep- 
ing in  toueh  with  our  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  oflfices  enough  help 
was  sent  in  for  the  berry  pickers  and  fruit  growers  but  it  was  sent  in 
only  as  needed  and  all  those  sent  in  were  placed  so  that  the  dissatis- 
faction of  previous  years  when  too  many  went  into  the  district  before 
they  were  needed  was  entirely  eliminated.  All  told  Sebastopol  fur- 
nished 1855  berry  and  frtiit  pickers  during  the  season. 

At  this  writing  (Novembei-  1.  1918)  a  careful  estimate  of  the  place- 
ments eredited  to  the  $15,000  allotted  this  department  for  seasonal  work 
will  show  at  least  15.500  poisitions  filled  of  which  number  about  12,000 
Vsill  be  in  agricultural   work. 

Foi-  the  first  nine  montiis  the  Public  KmjJoyment  l>ni'eaus  were  in 
o|)ei'ati()n  the  unit  cost  of  filing  each  [)osi1ion  was  62  cents.  For  the 
fiscal  \i'ar  1!)16-17  this  cost  was  reduced  1o  50  cents  and  for  \\\o  fiscal 
Near  l!n7-lS  the  cost   was  furl  her  rediiced  to  33  cents,  e.xcluding  the 
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placements  on  the  money  allotted  for  seasonal  work.  This  low  cost  in 
1918  was  due  to  the  enormous  number  of  positions  filled  due  to  the  large 
demand  for  labor  of  all  kinds.  Furthermore,  our  costs  were  reduced 
owing  to  having  employers  representatives  constantly  in  attendance  who 
in  a  good  many  instances  interviewed  hundreds  of  men  in  our  various 
offices  and  practically  saved  us  clerk  hire,  besides  giving  satisfaction  all 
around. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  Public  Employment  Bureaus  with 
the  fee  agencies  carefully  compiled  figures  of  the  offices  conducted  exclu- 
sively hj  the  state  show  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1916-17  over  75  per  cent 
of  the  positions  offered  to  applicants  the  job  was  specified  by  the 
employer  to  last  eight  da^^s  or  longer,  and  in  the  fiscal  year  1917-18  the 
positions  of  similar  duration  amounted  to  over  76  per  cent.  The  eight- 
day  division  was  made  because  the  state  law  regulating  fee  agencies 
makes  it  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  agency  to  return  all  or  part  of 
the  fee  if  the  applicant  loses  the  position  through  no  fault  of  his  own 
vritliin  seven  days. 

Separate  reports  in  detail  for  the  fiscal  years  1916-17  and  1917-18 
are  given  elsewhere  in  this  book,  and  include  such  statistical  data  as  the 
duration  of  the  different  positions  offered,  by  occupations,  and  the  wages 
of  the  different  positions  filled  in  addition  to  other  valuable  information. 

Since  the  last  report  these  offices  have  been  put  under  civil  service  in 
all  their  departments  and  the  service  both  from  the  employers  and  appli- 
cants standpoint  is  giving  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

The  following  employees  have  answered  their  country's  call  and  are 
now  in  the  service.  J.  P.  O'Connell,  P.  E.  Andresen,  J.  P.  McLaughlin, 
Jr.,  and  C.  W.  Simmons. 

PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES. 

The  license  year  for  private  employment  agencies  begins  April  first, 
lu  the  first  ten  months  of  the  1918-19  license  .year,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  granted  licenses  to  180  private  employment  agencies  and 
received  license  fees  in  the  sum  of  $12,560. 

The  Private  Employment  Agency  Law  has  been  amended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  this  bureau  to  maintain  a  very  strict  supervision  over 
these  agencies.  Before  any  person  can  engage  in  this  business  he  must 
first  procure  a  license  from  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  In  his  applica- 
tion for  this  license  he  must  state  all  the  legal  requirements  applicable 
therelfo  and  sul)mit  affidavits  of  at  least  two  reputable  residents  of  the 
city  in  which  he  intends  to  engage  in  the  employment  business  reia- 
livc  to  the  moral  character  of  the  applicant. 
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\'[)ou  I'cccipt  (if  an  applii-atioii  foi"  a  lici^isc  the  ('omniissioiier  of 
Jjabor  will,  after  a  careful  investigation,  grant  or  refuse  a  license.  If 
the  conditions  are  favorable  the  license  is  granted  and  a  license  fee  is 
collected  of  H^KM)  in  cities  of  the  tirst  and  one-half  and  second  classes; 
and  ^?>0  in  cities  of  the  third  and  fourth  class  and  $10  in  all  other  cities 
and  towns.  As  a  further  safeguard,  a  bond  varying  in  amount  with 
the  class  of  the  city  must  be  approved  and  filed  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  by  each  applicant  before  the  licen.se  will  be  issued. 

The  law  further  provides  for  a  uniform  register  to  be  used  by  each 
agency,  same  to  be  open  for  inspection  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
also  a  specific  form  of  receipt  must  be  given  each  applicant  for  employ- 
ment and  in  no  case  shall  a  registration  fee  of  any  kind  be  charged.  In 
case  the  applicant  paying  the  fee  fails  to  obtain  employment,  the 
licensed  agency  must  return  both  the  fee  and  expenses.  False  adver- 
tising is  pr()hi])ited  and  certain  classes  of  employment  are  forbidden  and 
special  regulations  are  demanded  of  theatrical  agencies.  In  a  general 
way  these  are  the  provisions  of  the  Employment  Agency  Law. 

In  the  seventeenth  biennial  report  of  the  bureau  we  predicted  that 
only  a  few  of  the  larger  and  better  conducted  agencies  could  withstand 
these  drastic  regulations  and  the  competition  of  the  Public  Employment 
Bureaus.  In  a  measure  this  is  true;  the  number  of  licensed  agencies 
has  been  reduced  from  221  in  1916  to  180  for  the  licensed  year  ending 
March  31,  1918.  However,  the  surviving  agencies  have  absorbed  the 
busine.ss  of  the  less  capable  ones  and  their  volume  of  business  has 
increa.sed  from. a  gros.s  revenue  in  1916  of  .$454,147.42  to  $695,191.72  in 
1918,  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  of  $240,744.29  or  55  per 
cent  and  this  has  been  done  notwithstanding  the  competition  of  the 
federal  and  state  free  employment  bureaus. 

'i'herc  are  perhaps  several  reasons  for  this,  the  most  important  of 
whicli  i  ■,  the  condition  of  the  lalior  niark(>t  wliich  has  been  stimulated 
to  its  present  activities  by  the  alniormal  condition  caused  by  this  war. 
There  is  an  enormous  demand  for  nearly  every  class  of  labor  and  these 
demands  have  for  the  most  part  been  registered  through  the  employ- 
nunit  agencies.  On  the  other  hand,  labor  has  been  protected  against 
the  licensed  agencies  by  severe  regulations  on  the  part  of  this  bureau, 
with  tlie  result  that  private  employment  agencies  have  been  forced  to 
conduct    their   business   along   legitimate   lines. 

The  regulation  of  the  private  employment  bureaus  in  this  state  lia.s 
always  been  an  important  function  of  this  department.  It  is  neces- 
sary to   maintain   a   very  strict   suj'xM-vision   over  these   agencies.     Tlie 
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number  of  complaints  received  by  the  bureau  against  private  employ- 
ment agencies  and  the  time  and  expense  involved  in  investigating  these 
complaints,  together  with  the  thriving  business  they  are  doing,  forces 
this  bureau  to  recommend  that  the  license  fees  be  increased  100  per  cent. 
We  base  this  recommendation  upon  the  following  facts : 

The  180  employment  agencies  licensed  by  the  state  collected  from  the 
people  seeking  employment  during  the  last  fiscal  year  a  gross  revenue  of 
$695,191.72,  an  increase  over  1916-17  of  55  per  cent.  Of  this  amount 
$12,560  was  paid  back  to  the  state  in  license  fees  or  less  than  one-fifth 
of  one  per  cent.  In  view  of  these  statistics,  the  department  feels  justi- 
fied in  recommending  to  the  legislature  that  the  license  fee  in  cities 
of  the  first  and  one-half  and  second  classes  be  increased  from  $100  to 
$200  and  in  cities  of  the  third  and  fourth  class  from  $50  to  $100  and  be 
increased  from  $10  to  $20  in  all  other  cities  and  towns. 

Reference  to  tables  V,  VI  and  VII  of  this  report  discloses  the  fact 
that  the  average  fees  charged  men  range  from  $1.59  in  the  general 
classification  to  $30.26  for  the  teachers,  while  for  the  women  the  average 
fee  charged  for  the  general  classification  is  $1.85  and  for  teachers  it  is 
$21.52.  The  average  commercial  fee  is  $14.17  for  men  and  $8.11  for 
women.  The  average  fee,  all  agencies,  for  men  is  $2.20;  for  women 
$3.46.  These  figures  are  higher  than  those  of  two  years  ago  which  gave 
us  the  average  fee  for  men  $2.05  and  for  women  $2.20.  This  increase 
in  the  average  fee  for  women  is  due  to  the  increased  number  of  women 
securing  positions  in  the  commercial  and  teachers'  classifications. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1917  a  total  of  463  complaints- were  filed  in  the 
bureau  against  private  employment  agencies.  In  341  cases  fees  and 
expenses  amounting  to  $1048.96  were  ordered  returned  to  the  claim- 
ants. During  the  fiscal  year  1918  a  total  of  525  complaints  were  filed 
and  in  427  cases  fees  and  exfjenses  amounting  to  $1262.11  were  ordered 
returned.  The  complaints  filed  with  the  bureau  in  no  way  represent  the 
amount  of  refunds  that  have  been  made  to  applicants;  in  fact,  the  pri- 
vate employment  agencies  now  endeavor  to  adjust  these  claims  before 
they  reach  the  bureau.  We  have,  however,  required  the  agencies  to 
keep  a  complete  record  of  all  fees  and  expenses  refunded.  The  record 
for  the  license  year  1917-18  shows  that  $139,767.84  was  refunded  to 
58,577  applicants  and  that  expenses  amounting  to  $590.29  were  returned 
to  444  applicants.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  very  small  part  of  this  money 
would  have  been  returned  to  these  applicants  if  the  bureau  did  not  have 
the  control  of  the  private  employment  agencies  well  in  hand. 

EIGHT-HOUR  LAW  FOR  WOMEN. 

Tlic  constitutionality  of  the  Eight  Hour  Law  for  Womeu  was  upheld 
l)y  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  on  February  23,  1915.     The  amended  law 
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of  1915  ^ave  the  Labor  Commissioner  extensive  powers  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  provisions.  Prior  to  that  time,  the  bureau  had  enforced  the 
law  of  its  own  volition,  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  dead  letter. 

The  employing-  public  are  gradually  becoming  educated  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law  and  most  employers  are  co-operating  with  the  bureau 
ill  its  enforcement.  There  have  been  a  few  cases  where  unscrupulous 
employers  have  attempted  to  violate  this  statute,  offering  as  an  excuse 
that  their  female  employees  were  engaged  upon  government  contracts. 

Another  eonunon  cause  for  violating  the  Eight  Hour  Law  is  in  the 
case  of  hotels  and  lodging  houses.  Here,  the  prevailing  system  is  to 
assign  each  woman  a  certain  number  of  rooms  to  take  care  of  each  day, 
and  it  sometimes  develops  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  woman  to  per- 
form her  duties  in  eight  hours.  If  the  employee  neglects  her  duties  she 
is  discharged,  while  to  perform  them  satisfactorily  would  require  more 
than  eight  hours. 

A  few  eases  have  lieen  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  bureau  Avhere 
women  voluntarily  have  vioUited  the  spirit  of  the  law  by  working  for 
two  employers.  For  instance,  an  employee  might  work  eight  hours  in 
a  candy  factory  during  the  day  and  then  work  for  anotlier  employer  in 
the  same  industry  for  three  or  four  hours  during  the  evening.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  bureau  in  these  eases  to  warn  both  employers  that 
they  were  parties  to  this  violation  of  the  Eight  Hour  Law  for  Women. 
The  act  should  be  amended  to  the  effect  that  employers,  when  notified 
by  the  Labor  Commissioner  that  an  emploj^ee  has  worked  eight  hours 
for  another  employer,  must  immediately  discontinue  her  services. 

Women  are  steadily  filling  the  positions  formerly  held  by  men  and 
for  this  reason  the  present  scope  of  the  Eight  Hour  Law  is  too  limited. 
It  should  be  broadened  in  its  jurisdiction  and  made  to  include  all  females 
except  graduate  nurses  in  hospitals,  domestics  in  private  homes  and 
others  exempted  by  tlic  present  statute. 

At  the  convention  of  Labor  Commissioners  called  by  the  War  Policy 
Board  at  Washington,  D.  C,  October  1,  1918,  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  our  present  standard  for  the  protection  of  women  and  children 
should  not  be  repealed,  annuled  or  their  eft'ectiveness  impared  unless  so 
requested  by  the  proper  national  authorities  then  prosecuting  the  war. 

State  Hospital  Employees'  Unions  Nos.  15443.  15631  and  15819,  in 
their  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  have  made  an  earnest 
request  for  better  working  conditions  for  the  female  hospital  attendants. 
Under  tlie  present  system  of  employment,  the  hospital  attendant  is  on 
duty  from  (i  a.m.  until  G  p.m.  for  six  continuous  days  and  it  is  not  unus- 
ual for  her  to  remain  on  duty  as  hite  as  S  p.m.  and  even  as  late  as  10  p.m. 
al  h'ast  one  of  these  evenings,  so  that  at  all  times  llie  hos[)ital  attendant 
is  on  (Intv  eleven  hours,  and   in  some  cases,  thirteen  and  fifteen  hours. 
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These  organizations  raise  tlie  question  as  to  the  rig'ht  of  the  state  to 
employ  women  in  her  institutions  for  a  longer  period  than  eight  hours 
in  any  one  day  or  48  hours  in  any  one  week.  One  of  the  functions  of 
this  bureau  is  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Eight  Hour  Law  for 
Women,  so  we  find  the  rather  ambiguous  .situation  of  a  department  of 
the  state  enforcing  vigorously  the  eight  hour  statute  for  women  against 
all  employers  of  female  labor,  with  the  exception  of  the  state  hospitals 
where  Avomen  are  employed  for  at  least  eleven  hours  for  six  continuous 
days. 

The  bureau  realizes  that  to  grant  the  hospital  attendant  an  eight 
hour  day  would  necessitate  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each  in  the  state 
hospitals.  At  the  present  time,  two  shifts  are  used,  those  on  day  duty 
beginning  at  6  a.m.  and  continuing  until  8  p.m.,  the  night  attendants 
beginning  at  8  p.m.  and  being  on  duty  until  6  a.m.  However,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  work  periods  of  eight  hours  each  could  be  arranged 
without  adding  any  great  number  of  employees.  If  work  periods  of 
eight  hours  each  are  practical  in  the  state  hospitals,  then,  with  con- 
sistency, and  as  an  example  to  other  emploj^'ers,  the  state  should  adopt  at 
once  an  eight  hour  day  for  all  its  female  emplo^^ees. 

During  the  fiscal  j'ear  1917-18  there  Avas  filed  581  complaints  for  vio- 
lations of  the  Eight  liour  Law  for  Women.  These  complaints  were 
investigated  and  prosecutions  Avere  undertaken  in  15  cases.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1916-17  there  were  filed  569  complaints  and  27  cases  were 
prosecuted. 

The  re<]ord  of  complaints  for  violation  of  the  Eight  Hour  Law  shows 
that  hotels,  apartment  and  boarding  houses,  restaurants  and  laundries 
Avere  the  principal  offenders.     (See  Tables  XVI-XVII.) 

CHILD  LABOR  LAW. 

The  entire  Child  Labor  LaAv  Avas  re-enacted  by  the  statutes  of  1915, 
chapter  625.  Many  changes  Avere  made  in  this  laAv  at  that  time.  The 
age  at  which  children  could  be  employed  Avas  raised  in  many  instances. 
The  laAV,  however,  oAving  to  a  number  of  inconsistencies,  is  very  diffi- 
cult of  administration.  HoAvever,  we  believe  that  a  grave  error  Avill 
be  committed  if  support  is  given  to  any  attempts  to  take  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Child  Labor  Law  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Avhich  has  spent  much  time  and  energy  in  wiping  out  child 
labor  in  this  state. 

One  of  the  most  essential  purposes  of  the  Child  Labor  LaAV  is  to  protect 
tile  child  in  its  efforts  to  secure  at  least  a  grannnar  school  education. 
With  this  pur))osc  in  view,  tlie  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  strongly 
recommended  that  bureaus  be  esta])lis]ied  in  the  larger  cities,  under 
the  control  of  the  school  de])artinent,  so  that  the  issuance  of  permits 
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and  certificates  would  be  centralized.  Persons  properly  fitted  have  been 
assigned  to  this  work  b}^  the  local  authorities.  The  bureau  holds  the 
school  authorities  responsible  for  all  children's  permits,  and  causes 
them  to  report  semiannually  to  this  office,  a  schedule  of  permits  issued. 
At  present  the  following  permits  are  issued  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Child  Labor  Law : 

Permit  to  Work  (Graduate). 

Where  the  minor  is  fourteen  years  of  age  and  has  completed  the 
prescribed  grammar  school  course,  and  is  physically  fitted  for  the 
work  contemplated. 

Permit  to  Work  (Temporary). 

Where  the  minor  is  fourteen  years  of  age  and  the  parent  is 
incapacitated  through  illness  or  injury,  or  through  the  death  or 
desertion  of  the  father,  the  family  is  in  need  of  the  earnings  of 
such  minor.  The  permit  is  issued  only  for  a  temporary  period,  not 
to  exceed  six  months. 

Age  and  Schooling  Certificate. 

Where  the  minor  is  fifteen  years  of  age  and  has  completed  the 
prescribed  grammar  school  course,  or  has  completed  the  seventh 
grade  and  is  a  regular  attendant  at  night  school. 

Vacation  Permit. 

Where  the  minor  is  over  twelve  years  of  age,  but  for  use  only 
during  the  regular  vacations  of  the  public  schools  and  on  the  regular 
weekly  school  holidays. 

Special  Permit. 

AVhere  the  minor  is  fourteen  years  of  age,  but  for  use  only  out- 
side of  school  hours. 
During  the  past  two  years  the  following  permits  have  been  issued 

ill  the  state : 


June  25,  1916,  to  June  25,  1917: 
Agrc  and  schooling  certificates- - 

Permits  to  work  (g-rachiate) 

Permits  to  work  (teiiiporary).. 

.liine  25,  1917,  to  -Tnue  25,  1018: 
Age    and   schooling   certiflcates. 
P  rmits  to  work  (graduate). .- 
Permit,?  to  work  (temporary).. 
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213 

380 

309 

81 
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Dnrinu'  the  year  IDKi-lT  a  lotal  of  lOfiO  Age  and  Scliooling  (Certifi- 
cates were  issued  in  llie  stale.  Of  this  niiiiil)er  4(jS  had  graduated  from 
the  grammar  grades,  while  ')U'2  were  nongradnates  and  were  obliged  to 
attend  niij'ht  scliool.      The  record  of  iiativit\-  of  tliese  children  shows  that 
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471  were  born  in  California,  437  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States  and  152 
were  foreign  born.      (See  Table  XII.) 

During  the  same  period  390  Permits  to  Work  (Graduate)  were  issued 
to  children  in  the  state.  Of  this  number  189  were  born  in  California, 
158  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States  and  43  were  foreign  born.  (See 
Table  XIII.) 

Permits  to  Work  (Temporary)  were  issued  to  502  children,  of  whom 
273  were  born  in  California,  136  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States  and 
93  in  foreig-n  countries.  (See  Table  XIV.)  Most  of  these  temporary 
permits  were  issued  for  a  period  of  six  months.     (See  Table  XV.) 

During  the  year  1917-18,  a  total  of  1285  Age  and  Schooling  Certifi- 
cates were  issued  in  the  state.  Of  this  number  600  were  children  who 
had  graduated  from  the  grammar  grades,  while  685  had  completed  the 
seventh  grade  and  were  attending  night  school.  The  record  of  the 
nativity  of  these  children  shows  that  590  were  born  in  California,  537  in 
the  rest  of  the  United  States  and  158  in  foreign  countries.     (See  Table 

Xllft.) 

During  the  same  period  557  Permits  to  Work  fCraduate)  were  issued 
to  minors  in  this  state.  Of  this  number  269  were  born  in  California, 
2J-2  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States  and  46  were  foreign  born.  (See 
Table  Xllla.) 

Permits  to  Work  (Temporary)  were  issued  to  643  children,  of  whom 
392  were  born  in  California,  157  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States  and  94 
in  foreiffn  countries.      (See  Table  XlVa.) 

Dpring  the  fiscal  year  1916-17.  there  were  filed  in  the  bureau,  130 
c-mrla'nts  for  violations  of  the  Child  Tabor  Lav:.  These  eomplain+s 
■^vere  iiivP9tigated  and  it  was  uecessarA^  to  bring  prosecutions  in  nine 
c^^p'i.  Dnrino;  the  fiscal  year  1917-18  there  were  filed  211  complaints 
and  i^roF^ecutions  were  undertaken  in  thirteen  cases. 

GRATUITIES. 

The  Gratuities  Law,  passed  by  the  1917  legislature,  sought  to  prohibit 
employers  or  agents  from  receiving  gratuities  from  their  employees. 
It  is  a  common  practice  for  restaurants  and  hotel  employers  to  hire 
women  in  their  hat  and  cloak  rooms  at  a  stipulated  wage  per  week 
with  the  understanding  that  all  tips  received  from  the  patrons  be 
turned  over  to  the  employer. 
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The  Sliilc  Suprciiic  Coiii'l  lias  dcclarci]  ('lia|)tcr  M2  ol*  tlic  staiutcs  of 
li)17,  which  pi'ohibits  an  (Muployci-  t'l-oiti  cnlci-iim'  into  a  contract  rerjiiir- 
ing  an  employee  to  siu'render  to  the  cniployci'  all  tips  or  gratuities 
received  for. services  rendered  to  the  public  on  behalf  of  the  employer, 
to  be  nnconstitntional  because  it  interferes  with  the  freedom  of  contract 
and  therefore  is  in  conflict  with  the  "due  process"  provision  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  and  with  section  13,  Article  1  of  the 
California  constitution. 

In  the  concurring  opinion  it  has  l)een  suggested  that  this  practice  of 
tipping  can  best  be  regulated  l)y  the  posting  of  a  notic(>  advising  th<^ 
patrons  in  all  places  where  the  practice  is  carried  on  regarding  the 
ultimate  disposition  of  all  tips  given  employees.  This,  however,  would 
defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  agreement  was  made  by  stopping 
the  flow  of  tips  at  once,  since  the  public  wonld  have  no  interest  in  giving 
tips  to  servitors  who  had  no  longer  any  interest  in  doing  the  service 
with  the  degree  of  promptness,  fidelity  and  courtesy  which  the  tip  was 
given  to  induce. 

An  antitipping  law  similar  to  the  law  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States 
which  has  stood  the  constitutionality  test,  might  be  considered  for  enact- 
ment in  California  as  a  remedy  for  this  practice  of  diverting  gratuities 
from  the  employee  to  the  employer  and  thereby  committing  a  fraud 
npon  the  general  public. 

ORGANIZED  LABOR. 

One  of  the  objects  of  this  bureau  is  to  present,  through  statistics, 
the  true  condition  of  the  wage  earner,  that  his  interests  may  be  better 
protected  and  promoted  through  legislation. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  information,  forms  were  mailed  to  the  secre- 
taries of  the  labor  organizations  requesting  them  to  supply  the  bureau 
with  such  data  as  Avould  enable  it  to  make  a  complete  report  on  the 
condition  of  organized  labor  in  this  state.  We  received  reports  from 
475  labor  organizations  and  have  presented  their  figures  in  Chapter  II 
of  this  report. 

While  in  the  majority  of  cases  these  returns  are  complete,  we  wish 
to  encourage  further  discussions  on  the  part  of  the  la1)or  organizations 
regarding  needed  legislation  and  conditions  of  vital  interest  to  their 
crafts.  Presented  below,  in  tabular  form,  are  figures  showing  number  of 
organizations,  total  membership,  percentage  of  organizations  receiving 
an  increase  in  wages  during  the  year  1917  and  the  per  cent  of  their 
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increase,  for  the  tliii'teeu  iiiaiu  elassificjitioiis  into  which  the  bureau  lias 
divided  the  state  labor  ors-anizations. 


I.    Building,   stone  working,   etc 

II.    Transportation    

III.  Clothing    and    textiles 

IV.  Metals,  machinei-y   and  shipbuilding 
V.    Printing,    binding,    etc 

VI.    Wood  working  and   furniture 

VII.    Food    and  liquors 

VIII.    Theatres  and  music 

IX.    Tobacco    

X.    Restaurants,    trade,    etc 

XI.    Public  employment   

XII.    Stationary   enginemen   

XIII.    Miscellaneous    

Totals    


Xumber  of 

Total 

Percentage 
receiving 

Percentage 

unions 

membei^ 

wage 

of  wage 

increase 

increase 

230 

32,3C0 

.75 

.145 

25 

28,678 

.73 

.145 

16 

4,6C7 

.50 

Mfi 

33 

16,177 

.49 

.301 

45 

4,9a3 

.44 

.067 

10 

1,027 

.80 

.15 

22 

5,613. 

.44 

.110 

31 

3,792 

.13 

.188 

6 
26 

797 
9,423 

.46 

.13 

9 

1,179 

7 

2,083 

.41 

.176 

15 

5,844 

.20 

.188 

475 

116,433 

.58 

.163 

These  statistics  are  based  upon  reports  from  the  labor  organizations 
as  of  Januar.y  1,  1918. 

MANUFACTURES. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  our  statistical  data  for  this  report  is  pre- 
sented in  Division  II,  which  consists  of  statistical  tables  on  manu- 
factures. 

Reports  from  2379  manufacturers  have  been  received  and  compiled  by 
the  bureau  for  the  calendar  year  1917.  The  department  has  found  the 
gathering  of  these  statistics  not  an  easy  task.  A  great  deal  of  corre- 
spondence is  necessary,  entailing  considerable  time  and  expense.  Each 
industrial  plant  within  the  state  engaged  in  manufacturing  was  sup- 
plied with  a  duplicate  set  of  forms  upon  which  to  make  their  returns ; 
one  to  be  forwarded  to  this  bureau  and  a  duplicate  to  be  retained  for 
their  own  files. 

For  the  most  part  these  returns  are  very  gratifying  and  seem  to  have 
been  made  out  with  considerable  care.  For  this  courtesy  and  prompt- 
ness the  bureau  is  most  grateful.  In  some  cases  it  Avas  necessary  to 
request  additional  information  and  corrected  reports,  but  a  splendid 
spirit  of  co-operation  prevailed  in  most  of  these  cnses. 

In  many  states  the  use  of  forms  and  the  gathering  of  statistics  by  mail 
has  been  superseded  by  the  work  of  special  agents.  This  method  to  a 
large  extent  is  too  expensive  to  permit  of  its  general  application.  We 
have,  however,  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  months  detailed  one  of  our 
special  agents  in  the  gathering  of  these  statistics.  Personal  requests 
yvere  made  to  large  employers  of  labor  in  an  effort  to  secure  dependable 
and  valuable  results. 
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AVi'  i-carct  (liat  llic  (l;it;i  coiniiili'd  in  jlic  shi|il)iiil(liiii:'  indiislrv  is  nof. 
of  more  rccM'ut  djilc  and  thai  oiif  si'licdulc  did  not  permit  of  a  wage 
classifieatioii  above  ^'I't  per  week-.  With  youi-  foi-hearaiiee  in  this 
particular,  we  Ix'lieve  tlial  all  interested  in  la])oi'  eoiiditious  in  this 
state  will  be  alile  to  find  something  of  value  in  the  tables.  They  are 
elassified  by  industries  and  presented  for  the  state  as  a  whole  and  for 
the  cities  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  respectively.  Certain  com- 
l>arisons  may  be  drawn  by  this  jn-esentation  whicli  would  be  impossible^ 
if  figures  were  not  given  foi-  separate  localities. 

COMPLAINTS. 

Complete  records  arc  kept  of  all  complaints  filed  with  the  bureau. 
While  we  have  not  attempted  to  adhere  to  the  practice  of  courts  in  the 
handling  of  complaints,  we  have,  however,  installed  a  simple,  eflfective 
system  of  handling  and  recording  these  complaints.  Each  complaint 
contains  a  verified  statement  by  the  complainant  and  a  complete  record 
of  the  investigations  and  hearing  had  thereon. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ] 917-18  a  total  of  9791  complaints  were  filed 
with  the  bureau  and  investigated.  During  the  fiscal  year  1916-17  a 
total  of  10.385  complaints  were  tiled  and  investigated.  In  other  words, 
in  the  past  two  years  the  bureau  has  handled  20.176  complaints  or  an 
average  of  840  a  montli.     (See  Tables  XVIII-XIX.) 

PROSECUTIONS. 

The  bureau  has  continued  to  pursue  the  same  policy  in  the  matter  of 
prosecutions,  that  is,  it  has  not  desired  to  make  any  record  by  under- 
taking a  large  number  of  prosecutions.  Our  policy  has  been  to  warn 
and  instruct  employers  when  violations  were  found  and  to  prosecute 
only  when  such  employers  continued  to  violate  the  law  or  when  absolute 
disregard  for  the  law  was  shoAvn. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1917-18  the  bureau  conducted  43  prosecutions, 
securing  26  convictions,  w^hile  during  the  fiscal  yeai'  1916-17,  95  prosecu- 
tions were  conducted  and  56  convictions  secured. 

INSPECTIONS. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  bureau  has  made,  through  its  special 
agents,  over  2500  inspections.  These  inspections  are  reported  upon 
inspection  schedules  and  are  therefore  a  matter  of  record  of  this  office. 

The  inspection  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  an  establishment  and  to  apprehend  any  violations  of  the 
state  labor  laws.  The  inspection  furnishes  the  name  of  the  establish- 
ment, address  and  character  of  industry,  and  specifies  whether  or  not 
a  firm  is  engaged  in  manufacturing.     The  employees  are  classified  by 
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sex,  aucl  whether  adults  or  minors.  The  age  of  the  minors  is  ascer- 
tained and  wlien  permits  are  required,  the  same  must  be  on  tile  in  the 
company's  office. 

An  investigation  is  also  made  coucerning  any  process  of  manufactur- 
ing producing  dust,  filaments  or  injurious  gases.  Where  such  condi- 
tions are  found,  blowers  are  ordered  provided.  If  shoddy  materials 
are  used  in  manufacturing,  the  same  must  be  properly  labeled  on  the 
products. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  plant  are  inspected  relative  to  cleanli- 
ness, light,  ventilation  and  air  space.  When  any  of  these  essentials 
are  not  up  to  standard,  an  inspection  order  is  given  to  have  the  defect 
remedied. 

Toilets  must  be  properly  designated  and  a  sufficient  number  pro- 
vided for  both  sexes.  Where  dressing  rooms,  rest  rooms  or  lunch  rooms 
are  furnished  the  employees,  the  condition  of  these  is  noted.  Fire 
escapes  and  exits  from  all  departments,  including  basements,  must  be 
adequate.  Seats  must  be  provided  for  females.  All  factories  must  post, 
in  a  conspicuous  place,  the  working  hours  of  minors. 

A  record  is  made  by  the  inspector  of  the  hours  of  labor  for  females 
and  minors  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  This,  of  course,  discloses  any 
attempt  to  violate  the  Eight  Hour  Law  for  Women  or  the  Child  Labor 
Law. 

Notation  is  also  made  when  a  firm  is  engaged  in  any  kind  of  welfare 
work,  such  as  vacations  with  pay,  rest  period  for  the  employees,  free 
night  schools,  efficiency  clubs,  merchandise  at  cost  to  the  employee, 
free  labor  to  charitable  -institutions  or  encouragement  given  employees 
to  purchase  Liberty  Bonds.  It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  an  industry  to 
record  all  of  its  defects  and  make  no  mention  of  its  welfare  work. 

REPORT  ON  ALASKA  SALMON  CANNING  INDUSTRY,  SEASON  1918. 

During  the  months  of  April  and  May,  men  were  recruited  for  the 
salmon  canneries  of  Alaska.  Agents  representing  the  corporations, 
Chinese  contractors,  pawnbrokers  and  clothing  merchants  solicited  labor- 
ers for  work  in  these  canneries.  It  is  becoming  more  difficult  each  sea- 
son to  secure  men  for  this  industry.  A  man  seldom  makes  more  than 
one  txnp  to  Alaska  to  work  in  the  canneries.  If  he  goes  a  second  time, 
it  is  not  as  a  laborer  but  as  a  boss  or  foreman.  This  season  men  were 
induced  to  make  this  trip  from  all  parts  of  California,  from  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  The  trip  to  Alaska  was  represented  as  being  an  adven- 
ture, a  free  voyage  to  Alaska  and  return,  with  only  a  few  months'  work 
at  the  canneries. 

White  men  and  men  of  any  education  were  discouraged  from  going  to 
Alaska  for  the  reason  that  they  become  trouble-makers  at  the  canneries ; 
so  that  the  majority  of  these  laborers  were  Mexicans,  Porto  Ricans, 
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colored  iiicii,  flap.'iiic.sc  ;iii(l  ;i  I'cw  ( Miiii.iincit.  Most,  ol.'  llic  Mcxicjins 
could  not  read  ov  write  and  were  induced  to  iiuike  llui  trip  by  interpret- 
ers reeriiitiiig  tliis  class  oj"  laboi-.  -lust  how  iiuich  was  promised  these 
defenseless  employees  we  have  no  way  of  proving,  but  it  is  safe  to  state 
that  many  misrepresentations  were  made. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  frand  committed  this  season  was  the  at- 
tempt to  deduct  transportation  charges  from  the  canners  in  the  pay 
rooms,  upon  their  return  from  Alaska.  Transportation  from  the  recruit- 
ing stations  to  San  Francisco  or  San  Diego,  the  two  cities  from  which 
the  laborers  dei^arted  for  Alaska,  w^as  represented  to  be  free  to  the 
employee,  and  in  some  eases  return  fares  were  promised  to  the  w'ork- 
men.  Their  fares  were  paid  or  rather  advanced,  l)y  firms  interested 
in  this  industry,  but  methods  were  innnediately  installed  with  the  result 
that  most  of  these  fares  were  held  out  of  the  worker's  seasonal  wage  when 
lie  was  paid. 

Some  of  these  fares  amounted  to  ^30,  per  man  this  fare  being  deducted 
from  their  season  wage  of  only  ^200.  The  men  coming  to  San  Francisi  o 
from  San  Diego  wei'(>  charged  .^1^17  for  a  third-class  passage  advertised 
by  all  the  steamship  lines  to  be  $7.r)().  j^'ai'es  fi'om  Los  Angeles  were 
$12  and  .tl-t  for  third-class.  \Vh(>n  11k'S(!  men  came  U[)  for  their  pay, 
these  siuns  for  transportation  were  deducted  and  when  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Labor  Bureau  ob.jected  the  packers  refused  to  pay  the  men 
and  shifted  the  burden  upon  the  commissioner  b}^  telling  the  laborers 
that  he  had  stopped  the  pay  roll.  The  men  were  ragged,  hungry,  in 
need  of  new  clothing  and  clamoring  for  their  money.  They  misinter- 
l)reted  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  this  bureau  to  save  them  their  rail- 
road fares,  and  with  few  exceptions  agreed  to  accept  for  payment  in 
full,  anything  the  company  offered  them.  After  receiving  their  money, 
some  forty  of  these  Mexican  cainiery  hands  told  their  troubles  to  the 
Mexican  Consul,  to  whom  they  assigned  for  collection  their  railroad 
fares.  This  bureau  then  conducted  a  prosecution  against  tlie  Chinese 
contractor  to  recover  these  fares.  As  a  positive  proof  that  all  transpor- 
tation charges  were  to  be  free,  the  bureau  gathered  evidence  which 
shows  that  these  recruiting  agents  advertised  for  men  by  placing  upon 
their  blackboards,  in  bold  letters,  ' '  Free  Trip  to  Alaska  and  Return  with 
$200  for  the  Season  and  Extra  Money." 

After  these  men  are  recruited  and  transported  to  San  Francisco,  the\- 
then  receive  what  is  termed  their  advance  money.  This  amounted  to 
$30  per  man  this  season.  By  this  method  of  advancing  wages  each  man 
immediately  becomes  a  debtor  to  his  employer  and  is  made  to  feel  that 
he  is  obliged  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the  contract.  Further  than  this, 
clothing  and  bedding  is  purchased  out  of  this  advance  money  at  the 
local  clothing  stores  owned  or  operated  by  individuals  vitally  interested 
in  this  industry  for  reasons  not  hard  to  understand. 

3— 422<>1 
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Business  conducted  along  these  lines  may  be  legitimate,  but  the  profits 
are  enormous  and  tlie  men  nre  mad(^  to  feel  that  they  must  trade  out 
their  advance  money  before  sailing;  in  fact,  cases  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  bureau  where  no  cash  was  actually  advanced  at 
all  but  simply  credit  given  these  men  to  the  extent  of  $30  at  some 
clothing  store  or  bargain  house.  "We  discovered  one  case  this  season 
where  a  merchant  had  charged  one  Mexican  lad  $10  for  his  suit  of  cheap 
underwear;  in  another  case  a  colored  workman,  ordering  out  of  his 
advance  money  a  list  of  clothing,  received  no  clothing  at  all  but  was 
charged  with  his  order.  Upon  filing  his  claim  with  the  bureau,  the  mer- 
chant was  prosecuted  and  forced  to  refund  the  moue5^  Of  course,  mis- 
takes will  happen  but  a  merchant  vshould  have  the  honor  to  rectify  them 
without  being  forced  to  do  so  by  the  bureau.  These  are  some  of  the 
abuses  growing  out  of  the  advance  money  system. 

Having  secured  their  so-called  advance  money,  the  men  are  obliged 
to  sign  a  contract  printed  in  English  that  few  of  them  can  read  or 
understand  and  are  then  kept  under  guard  until  the  vessel  departs. 
These  contracts,  to  say  the  least,  are  not  very  liberal  to  the  workman. 
He  signs  for  Oriental  food,  agrees  not  to  strike,  must  work  whenever 
he  is  told  and  as  long  as  the  foreman  demands,  and  permits  the  employer 
to  fine  him  for  days  on  which  he  does  not  work.  It  is  obvious  that  no 
man  would  willingly  sign  such  an  agreement.  The  Mexicans  this  year 
claim  that  when  they  signed  this  contract,  they  were  told  that  it  was  the 
ship 's  papers.  Others  thought  that  they  were  simply  receipting  for  their 
$3'0  advance  money.  Some  claim  that  they  Avrote  their  names  in  their 
own  statement  books  and  were  at  a  loss  to  account  for  their  signatures  on 
the  contracts.  Others  were  never  shown  any  kind  of  a  contract  until 
they  reached  Alaska,  although  demands  were  made  by  the  employees 
to  see  the  contract  before  sailing. 

Having  signed  for  Oriental  food,  such  was  provided,  and  rice  and 
beans,  rice  and  fish,  little  or  no  bread,  insufficient  drinking  water,  no 
sugar  or  coffee  was  the  menu.  A  predominance  of  starchy  foods  resulted 
in  sickness  in  many  cases  and  forced  the  men  into  further  indebtedness 
to  the  company's  stores  for  additional  items  of  food.  These  commis- 
saries should  be  eliminated  absolutely.  Besides  the  tendency  to  over- 
charge for  these  groceries,  they  become  a  medium  of  exchange  and  are 
used  for  stakes  in  gambling.  Here  on  the  voyage  to  Alaska  is  started 
the  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs.  Men  weak  from  poor  and  nonnutritious 
foods  are  made  slaves  to  the  dope  ha])it  which  is  sold  by  the  Chinese 
cooks  and  men  who  go  to  Alaska  for  that  purpose.  Several  of  these 
cases  were  discovered  this  season  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
federal  authorities  for  their  investigation. 

There  seems  to  be  no  standard  day  in  this  industry.  Some  of  the  men 
were  promised  that  ten  hours  constituted  a  day's  work.  Others  agreed 
upon  twelve  hours,  but  they  worked  whenever  there  was  work  to  be 
done,  even  as  long  as  sixteen  hours.     This  condition,  together  with  the 
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poor  (luality  of  food  sci-vcd.  en  used  Ihc  men  lo  sirikc  for  better  food 
and  overtime.  They  werr  ;dilc  1)\-  this  incthod  to  .seeurc  better  food  but 
since  they  liad  signed  aurcements  not  to  strike,  no  ovei'time  was  allowed 
or  reeognized  l)y  the  contractors  at  the  pay  rooms.  Some  of  these  over- 
time claims  were  submitted  to  this  bureau  for  collection  and  were  signed 
agreements  by  the  Mexican  foremen,  stating  the  number  of  hours  of 
overtime  worked  and  the  ai.nount  due  each  man.  The  most  striking 
case  of  overtime  payments  was  where  the  men  received  cash  in  Alaska 
for  their  overtime.  The  men  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  hour 
and  given  a  lump  sum  of  $6  for  putting  up  an  extra  pack  of  six  thou- 
sand cases  for  their  contractor.  When  the  employees  received  their  pay 
in  San  Francisco,  the  C'hinese  contractor  had  each  and  every  man 
cluirged  up  with  $18.50  for  overtime  paid  in  Alaska,  lie  did  not  know 
to  whom  lie  had  paid  this  overtime  or  in  what  amounts,  so  to  play  safi; 
he  had  charged  every  man  a  tiat  sum  of  $18.50.  It  developed,  however, 
Ihat  very  few  of  the  men  would  admit  luiving  received  any  overtime  in 
Ahiska  and  the  contractor  having  no  receipts  to  prove  his  case,  tlui 
l)nreau  succeeded  in  eliminating  most  of  these  overtime  charges.  For 
(!very  day  a  man  is  sick  and  does  not  work,  he  is  fined  $5.  The  bnreau 
eliminated  most  of  these  fines  at  the  pay  rooms. 

When  these  cannery  hands  return  to  San  Francisco,  a  representative 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  makes  up  a  pay  roll  for  each  ship,  a 
copy  of  one  being  submitted  in  this  report.  This  Oriental  pay  roll,  as  it 
is  called,  show^s  the  total  season's  earnings  per  each  man,  his  total  allowed 
deductions  and  the  balance  due  him.  The  pay  day  is  usually  from  two 
to  three  daj's  after  the  ship  arrives,  a  sufficient  time  in  which  to 
enable  the  pawnbrokers  and  clothing  merchants  to  again  sell  these  men 
clothing  on  credit  and  to  advance  them  cash  with  which  to  live  until 
they  receive  their  money.  Much  to  our  dissatisfaction,  these  pay  rooms 
are  provided  by  these  clothing  mercliants  and  their  admittance  to  the 
\)ay  room  can  hardly  be  prohibited. 

Disputes  which  can  not  be  settled  in  the  pay  room  are  taken  up  indi- 
vidually by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  settled  as  ecpiitably  as  cir- 
cumstances permit.  The  great  trouble  with  this  method  of  settlement  is 
the  absolute  need  of  these  men  when  they  land  in  San  Francisco.  They 
see  their  money,  a  Avhole  season's  earnings,  offered  to  them  and  this 
power  of  money  they  can  not  resist.  They  would  sooner  sign  a  reeeii)t 
in  full  for  their  pay  and  receive  whatever  is  offered  them  than  to  demand 
l)ayment  of  overtime  and  trans})ortation.  These  Tuen  as  a  class  can 
not  help  themselves  and  are  snspieions  of  any  efforts  on  the  part  of  any 
one  to  help  them.  Of  course  payments  are  often  made  under  protests, 
but  the  contraetoi'  absolutely  refuses  to  pay  on  account  and  the  man 
must  accept  all  and  sign  a  receipt  in  full  or  he  gets  no  money.  Many  of 
these  men  are  as  patriotic  as  our  shipbuilders  and  other  war  industry 
workers.  In  the  disputes  arising  in  the  pay  rooms  over  deductions, 
they  have  otfered  to  waive  theii-  claims  in  favor  of  the  Red  Cross.     In 
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Alaska  tliey  were  told  that  the  entire  pack  was  going  to  the  United  States 
government  and  that  they  were,  in  effect,  Avorking  for  Uncle  Sam.  Of 
course  the  government  does  need  this  Alaska  salmon  pack  and  has  taken 
nearly  all  of  it,  but  this  is  a  poor  excuse  for  the  conditions  surround- 
ing this  industry. 

The  representatives  of  the  Mexican  government  in  San  Francisco  have 
received  numerous  complaints  from  their  countrymen  regarding  their 
treatment  in  Alaska.  We  can  not  expect  the  Mexican  Consul  to  report 
favorably  upon  this  condition  to  Washington  unless  the  evils  surround- 
ing this  industry  are  eliminated,  and  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  secure 
labor  for  the  Alaska  canneries,  not  to  mention  the  humanitarian  ques- 
tion involved. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  recommends  that  it  be  given  a  larger 
jurisdiction  over  this  industry.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  eliminat- 
ing the  wages  of  these  men  from  attachment.  Transportation  charges 
should  be  paid  by  the  employer  from  the  employee's  place  of  residence 
to  Alaska  and  return.  Store  accounts  should  be  either  eliminated  or  if 
sold  at  all,  no  man's  account  should  exceed  $20  and  rate  of  profit  should 
not  exceed  10  per  cent.  The  cash  advance  item  .should  be  eliminated. 
Its  only  legitimate  purpose  is  to  enable  the  canning  hands  to  purchase 
bedding  and  clothing  needed  for  the  season.  This  feature  can  better  be 
handled  by  the  packers  directly  and  these  stores  should  be  supplied  to 
the  men  at  a  small  margin  of  profit  or  at  nearly  wholesale  cost. 

If  this  bureau  is  to  supervise  the  payment  of  these  men,  it  should  be 
empowered  to  choose  the  pay  room  and  thereby  admit  to  the  pay  room 
only  those  necessary  to  the  transaction.  As  long  as  the  responsibility 
can  be  shifted  by  the  packers  to  the  Chinese  contractors,  very  little  can 
be  done  to  improve  the  workman's  conditions.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, he  is  recruited  by  a  representative  of  the  packers  or  clothing  mer- 
chants, turned  over  to  a  Chinese  contractor,  paid  by  him  and  he  has  no 
redress  against  the  man  who  induced  him  to  go  to  Alaska. 

Presented  herewith  in  tabular  form  are  the  statistics  for  the  past 
four  years  on  this  industry. 


Number  of  |  Number  of 
sbips       ,         men 


Total 

balance 

due 


1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


1,566 
1,574 
1.S59 
2-,C69 


$191,018  60 
201, J93  50 
241,813  78 
322,«1  58 


Net 
average 
balance 


9^m  31 
128  01 
130  OS 
15&  Si 


In  addition  to  these  net  earnings  as  given  above,  the  men  received 
$30  each  before  sailing  for  Alaska.  The  season  varies  from  4^  to  G 
months.  Much  of  this  time  is  consumed  in  the  trip  to  Alaska  and  return. 
The  average  duration  of  the  canning  period  is  approximately  ninety 
days. 
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TABLE    I.     Wage  Claims  Investigated  During  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1917. 
(Showing  occupation  and  sex  ol'  complainant.) 


Males- 
Actor 
Adverti 
Agent 

Artisans   (n 
Baker 
Barber 

Bart  nder 

Blaclv>mith 

Hookbinder 

Bookkeeper 
Bootblack 
Brickeleaner 
Bricklayir 

Butcher 

Buttennaker 

Cabinetmaker 

Candyiiiaker 

Cannery    hand 

Carpenter 

Carrier,   paper 

Chauffeur 

Clerk 

Conductor 

Cook 

Deckhand 

Hecorator 

Detective  ag-encie; 

Dishwasher 

Drill  r 

Driver 

Electrician 

Klevatoniian 

Engineer 

Entertainer 

Farm   hand 

Fireman 

Fisherman 

Florist 

Foremen   and  manager; 

Fruit   pickers 

Gardener 

(rlazier 

Hclpens,    artisans 

Hodcarriers 

Hotel  help   (n.  c.   s.) 

Interpreter 

Iron    worker 

Janitor 

Jeweler 

Kitchen  h'lp  (n.  e.  s.) 

Laborer 

Laundry  hand 

Machinist 

Mason 

Messenger 

Milker 

Millwright 

Miner 

Mulder    _. 

Motoriiian 

MuckT    __ 

.Musician 

Newsboy 

Nurse    


m 

139 

I 

1 

1 

1 

6 

4 

8S 

18 

14 

7 

92 

143         

0 

1.5 

6 
3 

1 

3                       1 
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TABLE   I.     Wage  Claims  Investigated   During  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1917 — 

Continued. 
(Showing-  occupation  and  sex  of  complainant.) 


Occupation  and  sex 


Total 
for  state 


I  i 

San        I  Los         I  gacramento 

Francisco  Angeles                office 

office  office 


San 
Diego 
office 


Males— Continued. 
Oiler    

Operator,  machin' 
Operator,  movie 

Painter    

Paperhanger    

Photographer    __- 

Plast?r9r    

Plumber   

Polisher    

Porter   

Pressman  

Printer    

Railroad  help  (u. 
Restaurant  help  _ 

Salesman   

Sawyer    

Solicitor   

Stableman  

Stenographer  

Stevedore  

Surveyor    

Tailor    

Teamster   

Theatrical  help  — . 

Tinsmith    

t'pholsterer  

Waiter  

Watchman    

Wellborer  

Window  cleaner  _. 

Woodchopper    

Woodworker    

Wrecker    

Miscellaneous    


e.  s.)- 


3 

2 

1 

S 

3 

1 

4  i- 

11 

3 

7 

1 

1S2 

81 

83 

15 

3 

7 

4 

1 

2  _- 

12 

4 

7 

1  -. 

26 

10 

1 

9  __ 

43 

11 

21 

11  — 

7 
67 

J 

20 

3  :.- 

16 

7 

8 

1 

1 

16 

3 

12 

1 

1 

29 

9 

7 

20  1- 

57 
81 

45 
31 

5 

8  1 

7 

39 

9 

9  -_ 

45 

16 

94 

17 

10 

1 

6  '  — 

9 

3 

4 

1 

1 

7 
4 

2 

5  !  — 

1  L.. 

1 

44 

22 

16 

5  ! 

1 

150 

37 

71 

40 

2 

42 

29 

9 

3 

1 

g 

3 

4 
97 

2 

53 

2 
33 

7   - 

4 

54 

32 

16 

5 

1 

16 

4 

9 

3  — 

9 

3 

6 

28 

9 

19  — 

3 

1 

1 

1  _- 

9 
796 

8 
527  ' 

1 

47 

217 

5 

Totals 

Females- 
Actress 
Attendant 
Bookbinder 
Bookkeeper 
Cannery   hand 
Cashier 
Clerk 
Cook 
Domestic 
Dressmaker 
Entertainer 
Factory    hand 
Fruit  pieke 
Hairdresser 
Housekeepe 
Kitchen  help  (n.  e.  s.) 
Laimdress 
Maid 
Milliner 
Musician 

Nurse    

Operator,  phon 

Photographer 

Saleslady 

Seamstress 

Solicitor 
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TABLE    I.     Wage   Claims   Investigated   During    Fiscal  Year   Ending  June  30, 

Continued. 
(Sliovving-  occupation  and  sex  ol:  complainant.) 


Occupation  and  sex 


Total 
fo;'  state 


San 

Francisco 

office 


Los 

Angeles 

office 


Sacramento 
office 


San 
Diepro 
office 


Females— Continued. 
Stenographer  

1.54 
29 
11 

114 
43 

58 
14 
4 
53 
25 

88 
13 

6 
41 

3 

8 
2 

Tailore.«s    -  -      - 

Teaph"r  

1 

Waitrrss    . 

13 

13 

7 

- 

Miscellaneous  

Totals    . 

1,.525  1 

7,249 
l,.52.'i 

598 

2.834 
508 

C99 

2,4';0 
699 

161 

1,703 
161 

G7 

262 
67 

K'.'caj)itulatiou— 
Males    

reinalos    

Totals     .. 

8,774 

3,432 

3,149 

1,864 

329 
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TABLE   II.     Wage  Claims  Investigated   During   Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1917. 
(Showing  industries  against  which  claims  were  filed.) 


Total 
for  state 


San 

Francisco 

office 


Ij03 

Angeles 
office 


Sacramento 
office 


Advertising  

Agents,   manufacturers   

Vinuseinent 

Architect    

Attorneys    

Automobile    

Aviation    - 

Bakery    

Barbering    

Bathing    

Blaclf  smithing    

Bootblack   

Brewing    

Brokers    .. 

Building  materials  (n.  e.  s.) 

Butcher    

Oabinetmaking  

Cafe   

Canning    and   packing "_. 

Carriages   and   wagons 

Chemicals    

Cleaning   and   dyeing i 

Cloaks   and   suits 

Clubs   and  societies 

Commission  merchants  

Confectionery    

Contractor    

CrL'aniery  

Dairy    . 

Detective    agencies   

Draying    

Dressmaking    

Klectrical  supplies,   etc 

Employment   agency  

Express  

Farming    • 

Fishing   

Florist     

Furniture  

Grocery  ._ 

Hairdressing    

Hats     

Hay    and    grain ^ 

Hotel    

Houses,   apartments  and  boarding. 

Insurance  

Ironworks 

Irrigation 

Jewelry   

Laundry    

light    and   power 

Livery  stable 

Lumbering    

-Afachinery  and  implements 

Manufacturing   (n.   e.   s.) 

\r:n'kfts    

"V'oiiical    

?Iillinery 

Mining     

Moving  picture  studios 

Musical  instruments  

News   dealers  

Novelty  

Oil    


Fainting    

Photography 


6 

2.3 

90 

24 

62 

220 

3 
.57 
21 

1 
1.5 
10 

1 
17 
10 
14 

7 

126 

39 

2  i 

4 
35 


275 
137 
21 
36 

8 

5 

58 

18 

11 

423 

6 

288 

25 

19 

8 

486 

170 

2 

33 

4 

34 

54 

19 


40 

20 

17 

13 

33 

19 

1,209 

46T 

16 

11 

124 

19 

13 

8 

56 

21 

51 

26 

31 

10 

10 

1 

21 

15 

1,128 

162 

8 

2 

11 

4 

4 

4 

41 

17 

7 

3 

124 
63 
14 
35 


4 

371 

1 

93 

7 

6 

5 

207 


5 

102 

56 

5 

1 


1 
24 
12 

5 
13 

5 
154 
18 


1 
109 
170 


1 
1 
1 

180 


12 

1 

163 


San 
Diego 
office 


2 

10 

11 

1 

23 

0 

6 

H 

4 

8 

1 

3 

2 

1 

252 

603 

111 

3 

3 

6 

1 

21 

2 

1 

4 
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TABLE    II.      Wage   Claims   Investigated    During    Fiscal   Year    Ending   June  30,   1917. 

Continued. 

(Showing  industries  against  whioli  claims  were  filed.) 


Total 
for  state 


San 

Francisco 

offlce 


Los 

Angeles 

otBce 


Sacramento 
office 


I'liimbing  

Printing  and  publishing.. 

Privat-?  liouses  

Quarrying    

Railroad  

Heal  pstatJ  

Reclamation     

Resort,  summer  

Restaurant    

Saloon     

School    

Slieet  metal  

Shipping    

Smelting    

Stagts    

Stenographer  

Stores,   department  

Stores  (n.  e.  s.) 

Tailoring    

Telephone  and  telegraph. 

Tlieatrical    

'lohaceo   

L'ndertaking    

t'pholstery    

Well  boring  

Window  cleaning 

Winerj'    

W  r"ckinff   

.Miscellaneous  

Totals 


22 

58 
807 

68 

115 

235 

1 

IT 
3fi0 
109 

21 


13 

12 

23 

161 

67 

6 

23.5 

2 

4 

4 

17 

7 

5 

16 

578 


10 
26 

277 
53 
33 
61 
1 
12 

192 
88 


10 
29 

389 
6 
32 

133 


1 

1 
101 

9 
48 
35 


San 
Diego 
office 


8.774 


31 

i 

1 

9 

4 

12 

69 

28 

2 

109 

11 

6 

3 

29 

8 

7 
58 
32 

1 



1 

90 
1  -- 

7 
1 

4  - 

2 

2 
7 
5 

6  t 

'        2  t 

3 

1 

5   - 

15  ! 

1 
241 

268  ' 

68 

s 

3,432 

3.149 

1.861 

•   329 
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REPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU    OF    LABOR   STATISTICS. 


TABLE    111.     Wage  Claims  Investigated    During  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1918. 
(Showing  occupation  and  sex  of  complainants.) 


Occupation  and  sex 


Total 
for  state 


San 

Francisco 

otace 


Los 

Angeles 
office 


Sacramento 
office 


S.). 


Males- 
Actor   

Advertiser   - 

Agent    

Artisans   (n. 

Baker 

Barber    

Bartender    

Blacksmith   

Bookbinder  

Bookkeeper 

Bootblack 

Bricklayer   ^- 

Buteher 

Bnttermaksr    

Cabinetmaker    

Candymaker    

Cannery  hand 

Carpenter    

Carpet  layer 

Carrier,  paper 

Chauffeur    

Clerk    

Conductor  

Cook    - 

Peckhand  

Decorator    

Detective    

Dishwasher    

Driller    

Driver* 

Electrician    

Elevatorman   — 

Engineer  

Entertainer  

Farm    hand   

Fireman    

Fisherman     

Florist    

Foremen   and  managers- 

Fruit    pickers    

Gardener    

Helpers,    artisans   

Hodcanners    

Hotel  help   (n.  e.  s.)__-  — 

Interpreter    

Iron    worker    

Janitor  

Jeweler    

Kitchen  help   Cn.   e.   s.")_- 

Laborer    

Laundry  hand  

Machinist  

Miison   ._ 

Messenger    

Milker    

Millwright    

>'iner    

Molder     

Motorman    

Mucker    

Musician   

Newsboy     -- 

Nurse    

Oiler   

Operator,  machine  

Operator,   movie   

Painter    

Paperhanger 

Photographer    


176 

12 

3 

8 

2 

95 

68 

25 

11 

32 

10 

43 

25 

26 

15 

5 

1 

31 

12 

10 

2 

1 

1 

8 

3 

161 

2 

3 

25 

10 

22 

8 

4 

3 

13 


12 

2 

14 

321 

2 

7 

105 

89 

5 

ISo 


103 
C4 
19 

240 
31 
14 
99 
41 

352 

11 

5 

6 

122 
24 
55 
18 


13 

119 

2 

7 

12 

42 

3 

71 

8 

1 

101 

29 

6 

113 


30 


133 


35 

75 

1 

48 

,7*93 

8 

110 


33 

34 

1 

19 
343 


2 

19 

9 

79 

16 

3 

22 

11 

135 

4 

3 

2 

50 

1 

41 

12 

1 

4 


26 


24 

630 

2 

21 


29 

45 

16 

230 

3 

4 


7 

16 

119 

10 

10 


11 

5 

100 


16 


11 


5 

765 


San 
Diego 
office 


1 

1 

3 

1 

10 

5 

2 

1 

6 

REVIEW. 
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TABLE    III.      Wage    Claims    Investigated    During    Fiscal    Year    Ending    June   30,    1918 — 

Coutiuucil. 
(Shuwing-  occupation  unci  sex  of  complainants.) 


Occupation  and  sex 


Total        1     „  San  Los  Sacramento 

for  state     '    Francisco    |     Angeles  oja^e 

office        I        office 


JIales— Continued. 

Plunil)'r   

Poli.sli?!'    

Porter   

Pressman    

Printer    

Kailroad  lielp   (n.   e.   s.)- 

H'Stanrant    tielp   

Salesman   

Sawyer    

Seaman  

Solicitor    

Stableman    

Stenographer  

Stevedore  

Sm'veyor    

Tailor    

Teani.-ter    

Theatrical   h'lp    

Tiii.sniith    

rpholstercr    

rtility    

Vendor    

Wait  r    - 

Watehnian    

W'ellhorcr  

Window    cleaner    

Woodchopper    

Woodworker    

Wrecker    

Miscellaneous  


14 

4 

1 

1 

02 

41 

y 

a 

17 

12 

17 

10 

24 

12 

82 

37 

4 

4 

2 

1 

14 

6 

13 

8 

Totals 

Females- 
Actress 
Bookkeeper 
Oandyniaker 
C'ashier 
t'lerk    - 
Cook    - 
Donifsti 
Dressmaker 
Kntertainer 
Factory  hand 
Hairdresser 
Housekeeper 
Kitchen   help 
Laundress 

Maid 

Milliner 
Musician 

Xurse    

Operator,  phone 

Saleslady 

Solicitor 

Stenographer 

Tailoress 

Teacher 

Waitress 

Miscllaneons 


San 
Diego 
o.tice 


15 
3 

G  

3 
2 

1          1 

4 
33 

8 

8         4 

1 

110 

.')« 

Iti 

13 

1 

48 

S 

2.'i 

12 

3 

7 

1 

."i 

1  

S 
.36 

G 
6 

2  ... 

1 

23  ■ 

3 

702 

7 

3 

294 

1 

142  J 

261 

.■> 
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TABLE    IV.     Wage  Claims   Investigated   During   Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30.  1918. 
(Showing  indu.slries  agaiiitst  wliiih  claims  were  tiled.) 


Total 
lot  state 


San 

Francisco 

office 


Los 

Angeles 

office 


Sacramento  ' 
office 


Artverti.sing    __ 

Ag-?iits,   rnaniifacturers   

A.mrs?m9iit    

Ai-eliit3ct    

Attorneys    

Antouiobil?  

Aviation    

Baksry    

Barbering    

Bathing    

Blaeksmithing    

Bootblack   

Brewing    

Brokers     

Building  materials   (n.  e.  s.) 

Bu.tc-her  

Cabin ctmaking  

Cafr    - 

Canning   and   packing 

CiU'inieals    

Cleaning   and   dyeing 

Cloaks    and   suits -- 

Clubs   and  societies 

Conimis.sion    merchants    

Confection"ry    

Contractor   

Creamery  

Dairy    

D;tsctive    agencies    

Draying   

■Oressmaking    

V'ectrical  supplies,  etc.— 

Employment    agency    

Engineering    

Express    

T'arming  -— _' 

Fishing   

Florist    

Furniture    -_ 

Oroeery    

Hairdressing    

Hats     

Hay    and   grain 

Hotel   

Hospitals  -- 

Houses,   apartments  and  boarding. 
Ice 


20 
]9 
50 
1.3 
42 
1-56 
82 
33 
.99 


17 
20 
14 
11 

210 

65 

1 

37 

2 

24 

G 

11 

012 
29 

111 

111 
37 
28 


308 

10 

.3:3 

107 

22 

1.5 

3 

i 


17 
273 


9 
16.5 


11 
2 
1 

154 

40 


9 
19 

6 

9 
107 
22 

1 
16 


18, 
242  I 

34  ' 
5    _ 
3    _ 

14 
2    - 


10 


1 

219 

1 

41 


San 
Diego 
office 


Insurance  

Ironworks 

Irrigation    

Jewelry    

Laundry 

Light    and   power 

Lime   and  cement 

Livery   stable    

Linnbering    

Machinery    and    implements 

Manufacturing   (n.   e.  s.) 

Markets    

Medical    

Millinery     

Mining 

Moving   picture    studios 

Musical  instruments  

Newsdealers    

Oi'  


6 
73 
20 

7 
44 
20 

1.) 
139 
4.5 
403 
15 
52 
12 
379 
2.35 
12 
42 
59 


8 

71 

17 

1.57 

3 

25 

6 

163 


21 

2 

9 

4 

3 

0 

0 

5 
65 

2 
89 

3 

9fi 

1.51 

6 

S 

4 

5 

22 

3 

1 

2 

113 

93 

7 

■^35 

2 

3 

18 

6 

2 

39 

i 



rf:view. 
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TABLE    IV.      Wage    Claims    Investigated    During    Fiscal    Year    Ending 

June  30.   1918 — Oi.mtimifd. 

(Slmwiim'   iniliisti'ies  ajjainst   which  claims   were  filed.) 


Total 
for  state 


San  Los 

Ftancisco         Angeles 

ofllce  ofHce 


Sacramento  j 
ofBce 


fiiinting-     

Flidtosfraphy  

I'liimhiiijr  

Print  ills    iind    piililishing 

Priviitc  liou.s's  

Quarrying   

Railroad     

Real  '.'StatP  

Reclamation     

R"sort,  sunnn'T 

R'Staiirant   

Saloon     

SfllOOl     '-- 

Sli>et    Tnttal   

Shipping    

Smelting    

Stag-s    

St"nogiapliy    

Storr.-;,   d'>partin?nt 

Sioi-s  (n.  c  •'.) 

Tailoring 

'riI"plion('   and  telegraph 

'rii'atiical 

Tohac 

Und'Ttaking 

T'pholst  ry 

^Aellljoring 

AVindow  cleaning 

\Vin"ry 

\V I  coking 

Miscellaneous 

Totals 


32 

16 

12 

1 

n 

3 

47 

2'> 

70:5 

247 

41 

1 

l:i4 

34 

\m 

32 

4 

4 

14 

8 

28*i 

16!! 

71 

43 

10 


San 
Diepfo 
office 


3 

5 

17 

4 

1 

3(i7 

.54 

."-■) 

:« 

2 

1                 34 

S3 

!                  90 

12 

2 

3 

3 

6 

1 

3 

•7 

(i 

1 

4 

ill 

G 

12 
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REPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU    OF   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


TABLE  VIII.      Employment   Agencies   of   the   State.      List   of   Agencies    Granted    State 
Licenses  During   License  Year  Ending   IVIarch  31,  1918. 

AGENCIES    IN    CITIES    OF    FIRST,    FIRST    AND    ONE-HALF    AND    SECOND 

CLASSES. 


License 

No. 

89 
4 


SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Andre's  Employment  Agency. 
Blake  &  Amber  Amusement 
A.srGiicv. 

6.  Boynton-Esterly    Teachers'    Agency. 
44.  Bureau  of  Occupations  Agency. 

28.  California   Hotels    Employment 
Agency. 

7.  Commercial  Expert  Agency. 

9.  Cosmopolitan  Employment  Agency. 
104.  Day    Hotel    Employment    Agency, 

Mi's.  M.   E. 
103.  Dillon's   Employment   Agency,    Miss. 
3.  Duperu  &  Co.,   Labor  Agency. 
88.  Ewer  &  Co.  Agency,  W.  D. 

11.  Gibbs  Employment  Agency. 

54.  Hotel   Reporter   Employment 

Agency. 
181.  International   Employment  Agency. 
98.  International   Employment  Agency. 
191.  Kellie-Burns   Theatrical   Booking 

Agency. 
112.  Kennedy   &   Thompson   Employment 

Agency. 

55.  Knight's  Employment  Agency. 

10.  Lagarde    Pubhc    Stenographer    Em- 
ployment Agency. 
186.  Le-v'ey  Circuit,   Bert. 

14.  Louise  Employment  Agency,   Mme. 
175.  McCarthy  Employment  Agency, 
Mrs.   M.   T. 

12.  Mercantile    Service    Co.,    Interstate 

Teachers'   Agency. 
190.  Modern  Labor  Agency. 

1.  Murray   &   Ready   Employment 

Agency. 
S.  Norton  Employment  Agency. 
86.  Olcott  Employment  Agency. 

110.  Pacific  Audit  and   System   Company 

Agency. 
146.  Pacific    Teachers'    Agency    and    Ser- 
vice Company. 

107.  Plunkett  Employment.  Agency,   Miss 

Kate 
91.  Reliable   Employment  Agency. 
189.   San  Francisco  Clerical  Agency. 
5.   Sullivan  Labor  Agency. 
96.  Treacy's    Employment   Agency. 
27.  United  Employing  Agency. 

108.  Weaver  Employment  Agency. 

13.  Western  Hotel  Employment  Agency. 

111.  Western    States    Vaudeville    Associ- 

ation Agency. 


Orientals. 

87.  Grant  Employment  Agency. 
97.  Hideshima   Employment   Agency,    S. 
43.  Hori  &  Co.  Employment  Agency. 
127.  Japan-American   Employment 
Agency. 
90.  Japanese   Agency    and    Houseclean- 
ing   Co. 
147.  Japanese    and   Chinese    Employment 

Agency. 
132.  Kinney  Chinese  Employment 
Agency. 
42.  Knoph  Employment  Agency,   A.   N. 
85.  New  Grant  Employment  Agency. 


LOS    ANGELES. 

169.  Barr  Employment  Agency,  Kath- 

erine. 
159.  Beavis   Employment  Agency. 
143.  Big  Four  Employment  Agency. 
155.  Bonded  Service  Companj'  Agency. 


License 

No. 

122, 
125. 


Boynton-Esterly    Teachers'    Agency. 
Business    Men's    Clearing    House 
Agency. 
114.  C.  and  C.  Employment  Agency. 
76.  California    Commercial    Service 
Agency. 
118.  California  Hospital  Nurses  Directory 
Agency. 

123.  California    Theatrical    Exchange 

Agency. 

124.  Chicago   Employment  Agency. 
185.  Cinema  Exchange  Employment 

Agency. 
142.  Coleman    Employment   Agency. 

15.  Condon  Exchange  Agency,   Mabel. 
117.  Educational    Expert    Company    Em- 
ployment Agency. 

130.  Ellsworth    Theatrical   Booking 

Agency,    Warren. 
57.  Fisk  Teachers'  Agency. 

65.  Hawley  Employment  Agency. 

61.  Henderson  Employment  Agency. 
197.  Hitchcock   Employment  Agency. 

67.  Hummel  Bros.  Employment  Agency. 

68.  Inglis  Employment  Agency,   Gus. 

131.  International  Labor  Agency. 

*16.  Kolb  and  Dill  Theatrical  Agency. 
*154.  Meaney  Booking  Agency,  Don. 

151.  Merchants  Clearing  House  Agency. 

72.  Middleton's     Nurses     Registry     Em- 

ployment Agency. 
2.  Murray  and  Ready  Employment 
Agency. 
*163.  New   York   Employment  Agency. 
75.  Nurses'  Central  Registry  Agency. 

66.  Nurses'  Home  and  Directory  Agency. 
121.  Pacific  Audit  and  System   Company 

Agency. 

73.  Pacific  Service  and  Teachers* 

Agency. 

74.  Parks   Vaudeville   and   Booking- 

Exchange  Agency. 

69.  Patten's  Employment  Agency,  Mrs. 
168.   Photo    Players'    Booking  Agency. 
172.   Plaza   Employment   Agency. 

144.  Railway  Employment  Agency. 

63.  Red  Crossing  Employment  Agency. 
129.  Reference    Association    Employment 

Agency. 
71.  Rodriguez  Employment  Agency,  R. 
200.   South  Western  Employment  Agency. 

Agency. 
164.  Swedish  and  German  Employment 

Agency. 

70.  Tourist  and  Hotel  Reporter  Em- 

ployment Agency. 

62.  Trimble's  General  Employment 

Agency. 

64.  Tucker  Hotel  and  Restaurant 

Employment  Agency. 

Orientals. 

78.   A.   B.  Employment  Agency. 
113.  A.   B.  C.  Japanese  Employment 

Agency. 
128.  Abe  Employment  Agency,  H. 
126.  Eagle  Japanese  Employment  Agency. 

152.  Fuji  Employment  Agency. 

17.  H.  A.  Club  Employment  Agency. 

167.  Japanese  Central  Employment 
Agency. 

166.  Japanese  Labor  Agency. 

182.  Korean     and     Chinese    Employment 
Agency. 

116.  Pacific  Japanese  A.  A.  A.   Employ- 
ment Agency. 


'Retired. 


REVIEW. 
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TABLE   VIM.      Employment    Agencies   of  the   State.      List   of    Agencies    Granted    State 
Licenses   During   License  Year   Ending   IVlarch  31,  1918 — Continued. 


AGENCIES    IN    CITIES    OF    FIRST.    FIRST   AND   ONE-HALF  AND   SECOND 

CLASSES— Continued. 


I.icci 


No. 


OAKLAND. 


*l!t2.   1 'ealev   Kinployment   Agency, 

Edna  B. 

105.  Nelson's   Employment  Agency, 

Mrs.  A.  L. 

95.  Oakland  Employment  Agency. 

56.   Peoples  Employment  Agency. 

41.   Success  Employment  Agency. 


[.k-CDse 
Xo.  Orientals. 

158.  .Japanese -Chinese    Employment 

Agency. 
ISl.   Yuen  Employment  Agency,  Chas. 


AGENCIES    IN    CITIES   OF   THIRD   AND    FOURTH    CLASSES. 


License 
No.  BERKELEY. 

4G.  Fi.sk  TeacJiers'   Agency. 
34.  McNeill   Teachers'   Agency. 


FRESNO. 

45.  San  Joaquin  Employment  Agency. 
GO.  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association. 
22.  Wright  Employment  Agency. 


PASADENA. 

145.  Boston   Employment   Agency. 

194.  Christian  Employment  Agency. 

173.  McAdam    Employment   Agency. 

119.  Mikado  Employment  Agency. 

196.  National  Employment  Agency. 

83.  Weylandt's  Employment  Agency. 

58.  Yamato  Employment  Agency. 


SACRAMENTO. 

19,  Capital  Employment  Agency. 
31.  Central  Employment  Agency. 
115.  Hong  Kong  Employment  Agency. 
106.  Japanese  Employment  Agency. 
29.  Minray  and  Ready  Employment 
Agency. 
105.  National    Employment   Agency. 
156.  Original   California  Employment 
Agency. 


License 
No. 

59.  Pacific  Coast  Labor  Agency. 
30.  Pealer   Employment   Agency. 
99.  Red  Cross  Employment  Agency. 
179.  Standard  Employment  Agency. 
176.  Western  Labor  Agency. 
l.S.  Wide  Awake  California  Agencies, 
Inc. 

SAN    DIEGO. 

136.  Essex  Employment   Agency. 

102.  Expert  Service  Agency. 

49.  International   Employment  Agency. 

47.  Model   Employment   Agency. 
198.  Pacific  Employment  Agency. 

100.  Pioneer  lOmployment  Agency. 

101.  Star  Employment  Agency. 

48.  Western   Employment  Agency. 


SAN  JOSE. 

171.  Garden  City  Employment  Agency. 
162.  United  Employment  Agency. 


STOCKTON. 

33.  Independent  Employment  Agency. 
21.  King's    Employment   Agency. 
32.   Reyner's    Employment   Agency. 
20.   Steele's  Emplnynient  Agency. 
13i).  Williams  Employment  Agency. 


AGENCIES    IN    ALL  OTHER  CITIES   AND   TOWNS. 
Licenso 


X,,.  BAKERSFIELD. 

25.  Kern  N'alley  Employment  Agency. 
24.  Morri.=i  Employment  Agency,  Edd. 
38.  Whitaker  Employment  Agency. 


BURLINGAME. 
109.  Capps   Employment  Agency. 

CALEXICO. 

ISS.  Calexico  Employment  Agency. 
26.  Hardesty's  Employment  Agency. 

CARPINTERIA. 

92.  Suniinaga  Employment   Agency. 

CHICO. 

*5l.    Wide    A\\:iki-    lOnipl.  i>  iticiK    .V  t;cnc,\-. 

CUCAIMONGA. 

131.  Iwasaki    Employment   Agency. 


EL  CENTRO. 
138.  Pioneer  Employment  Agency. 


EUREKA. 

l'.>9.  Albee  Employment  Agency. 
40.  Kerr  Employment  Agency. 
52.  Metropole   Employment  Agency. 

LODI. 

137.  I^<jdi   10ini>l')yment  Agency. 

I.'nO.  Wittmayer  Employment  Agency. 

LONG   BEACH. 

120.   Nurs(>s'   Central   Agenc>-. 
120.   I'anauia  IOnipli)yment  Agency. 
77.   'I\)g(i-Arks  and  Mikado  Emplovment 
.Agi-iicy. 


MARYSVILLE. 

■■170.   Independent  Labor  Agency. 
39.  Marysville  Employment  Agency. 
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REPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU   OF   LABOR    STATISTICS. 


TABLE   VIII.      Employment    Agencies    of  t 
Licenses   During    License  Year   E 


he   State.      List   of   Agencies   Granted   State 
nding   IMarch  31,   1918 — Continued. 


AGENCIES  IN   ALL  OTHER   CITIES  AND  TOWNS— Continued. 


License 

No. 


MERCED. 

23.  Warfield  Employment  Agency. 

IVIODESTO. 

*3T.  Modesto   Employment  Agency. 

OCEAN   PARK. 

149.  Bay   Cities   Employment  Agency. 
80.  Japanese  Pacific  Employment 
Agency. 
*148.  Ocean  Park  Employment  Agency. 
93.  Ocean    Park    Japanese    Employment 
Agency. 

ONTARIO. 

139.  Oislii  Employment  Agency. 

17(.  Rioichi  Shundo  Employment  Agency. 

REDLANDS. 

84.  1897  Employment  Agency. 
157.  Rivera  Employment  Agency,   A. 

RIVERSIDE. 

160.  Essential  Employment  Agency. 

SALINAS. 

*36.  Shaw  Employment  Agency,  Chas. 


SAN     BERNARDINO. 

79.  Boesenberg    &    Son    Employment 

Agency,  F. 
81.  Preciado  Employment  Agency,  A.  P. 
Ii4.  Tafolla    &  Co.   Emplovment  Agencv, 

A.  M. 


License 

No. 


SAN  MATEO. 


15.  Lindsay  Employment  Agency, 
Mrs.   Mary  J. 


SANTA   ANA. 

141.  Palace  Employment  Agency. 
193.   Santa  Ana  Employment  Agency. 
187.   Tung  Employment  Agencj',   Ed. 


SANTA    BARBARA. 

153.  Asakura  Employment  Agency. 

150.  Austin  Employment  Agency. 
*195.  California  Service  Station  Agency. 
*161.  Flaire  Employment  Agency,  Mme. 

133.  Japanese   Employment  Agency. 


SANTA   MARIA. 

1S3.   Santa  Maria  Employment  Agency. 

TAFT. 
53.  Durst  Employment  Agency. 

VENICE. 

82.  Rose  Avenue  Employment  Agency. 

VISALIA. 

50.  Howell's  Employment  Agency. 
*178.  Pacific  Employment  Agency. 

WHITTIER. 

140.  Tsukifuji    Employment    Agency, 
Frank. 


*Retired. 


REVIEW. 
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TABLE   Vlll-a.      Employment  Agencies  of  the  State.      List  of  Agencies  Granted  State 
Licenses    During   Year   Ending    March   31,   1919, 

(Tjicenses  issued  up  to  November  1,   191S.> 

AGENCIES    IN    CITIES    OF    FIRST,    FIRST    AND    ONE-HALF    AND    SECOND 

CLASSES, 


License 

No. 


SAN    FRANCISCO. 


92.  American  Clerical  Exchange  Agency. 

8.  Andre's  Employment  Agency. 

12.  Blake  &  Amber  Amusement  Agency. 
11.  Boynton-Esterly    Teachers'    Agency. 

13.  Bureau  of  Occupations  Agency. 

3.  California   Hotels   Employment 

Agency. 

9.  Commercial  Expert  Company 

Agency. 
'1.  Cosmopolitan   Employment   Agency. 
94.  Day,  Mrs.  M.  E. 
91.  Dillon's  Employment  Agency,   Miss. 

4.  Duperu  &  Co.,  Labor  Agency, 
143.  Employment  Service  Company 

Agency. 
111?.  Engineers    Headquarters    and    Sales 
Club  Agency. 
3S.  Ewer  &  Company  Agency,  W.  D. 
1.").  Gibbs  Employment  Agency. 
7.  Hotel  Reporter  Employment  Agency. 
131.  International   Employment  Agency. 

19.  Kemp  Agency,  The. 

5.  Knight's  Emplojnnent  Agency. 

16.  Lagarde    Puljlic    Stenographer    Em- 

ployment Agency. 
141.  Levey  Circuit  Agency,  Bert. 

10.  Louise  Employment  Agency,  Mme. 
Ii7.  McCarthv   Emplovment  Agency, 

Mrs.   M.   T. 

22.  Mercantile     Service    Co.,     Interstate 

Teachers'  Agency. 
2().  Modern  Labor  Agenc>'. 
1.  Murray  and  Ready  Employment 
Agency. 

23.  Norton's  Employment  Agency. 

24.  Ol'cott  Employment  Agency. 
74.  Pacific  Audit   and  System   Co. 

Agency,   Inc. 

93.  Plunkett  Employment   Agency,   Miss 

Kate. 
73.  Reliable  Employment  Agency. 

25.  San  Francisco  Clerical  Agency. 
29.  Siillivan  Labor  Agency. 

149.  Treacy's  Employment  Agency. 
21.  ITnited  Employing  Agency. 

7.S.  Weaver  Employment  Agency. 
2S.     Western   Hotels   Employment 
Agency. 
151.  Western    States    Vaudeville    A.ssoci- 
ation   Agency. 

Orientals. 

7fi.  Grant  Employment  Agency. 
IS.  Hori  &  Co.   Employment  Agency. 
153.  Japan-American     Employment 

Agency. 
140.  Japanese  Employment  Agency. 
108.  Japanese    Employment    and    House- 
cleaning  Company  Agency. 
101.  Kinnev  Chinese  Emplovment  Agencv, 
C.    I). 

20.  Knoph  Employment  Agency,  A.  N. 

17.  New  Grant  Employment  Agencj'. 

14.  Tainura  iV-   Co.    Employment  A.gency. 

LOS    ANGELES. 

173.   Bank   Position  Agency. 

150.  Parr  Employment  Agency. 

122.   Bea\  i.s  Ernplo>Mient  Agency,   F.  S. 
114.   Big  Four  Employment  Agency. 
1(>4.   Bonded  Service  Employment  Agency. 
119.  Boynton-Esterly  Teachers'   Agency. 

54.  Business  Men's  Cleaiing  House. 
112.  C.   and  C.  Employment  Agency. 

86.  California  Commercial  Service  Co. 


License 
No. 

155.  California  Hospital  Nurses  Directory 

Agency. 
.",5.  California  Theatrical  Agency. 
142.   Cinema  Exchange  Employment 

Agency. 
107.  Coddington  Teachers'  Agency. 

125.  Coleman   Employment  Agency. 
157.  Condon  Exchange  Agency,  Mabel. 

56.  Educational  Expert  Company 

Agency. 

84.  Friedlander  Amusement  Agency. 
113.  Hawley  Employment  Agency. 
111.  Henderson    Employment   Agency. 
124.  Hitchcock  Employment  Agency. 

147.  Hoff's  Vocational  Agency. 

57.  Hummel  Bi-os.  Employment  Agency. 
H'>5.  Hummel  Bros.  Employment  Agency. 
105.  Inglis  Employment  Agency. 

115.  International  Labor  Agency. 

58.  Middleton's   Nurses   Registry 

Agency. 
2.  Murray   and    Ready    Employment 
Agency. 

59.  Nurses'   Home  and  Directory 

Agencv. 

126.  Pacific   Audit  and   System   Co. 

Agency,  Inc. 
163.   Pacific  Service  and  Pacific  Teachers' 
Agency. 

117.  Parks   Vaudeville   and   Booking   Ex- 

change Agency. 

60.  Patten's  Employment  Agency,  Mrs. 

116.  Photo  Players  Booking  Agency. 
121.  Plaza  Employment  Agency. 

62.  Red  Crossing  Employment  Agency. 
123.  Referenc-e    Association    Employment 

Agency,   Inc. 

61.  Rodriguez  Employment  Agency,  R. 
1(>8.   Smith's  Employment  Agency. 

148.  Southwest  Audit  and   Service 

Agency. 

144.  Swedish-American     Employment 

Agency. 

64.  Tourist  and  Hotel  Reporter  Agency. 

63.  Tucker   Hotel   and   Restaurant   Em- 

ployment Agency. 

65.  Welfare  Employment  Agency. 

Orientals. 

67.  A.    B.    Employment   House    Cleaning 
Agency. 

118.  A.   B.  C.  Japanese  Employment 

Agency. 

145.  Eagle    Japanese    Employment 

Agency. 
120.  Japanese  Central  Employment 

Agency. 
154.  Oriental  Employment  Agency. 

66.  Pacific    Japanese    A.  A.  A.    Employ- 
ment  Agency. 

OAKLAND, 

180.  Allied   Emiiloyment  Agency. 

85.  Arts   and   Crafts    Employment 

A.gency. 
77.   Nelson   Euiployment  Agency. 
27.   Liakland   Eiupioynient   Agency. 
95.   I'eoples  Employment   Agency. 
Success  Employment  .-Xgenoy. 


30. 


Orientals. 


166.  Chen  Yuen  &  Co.   Employment 

Agency. 
161.  Japanese   Chinese   Employment 

Agency. 
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TABLE  Vlll-a.      Employment  Agencies  of  the  State.     List  of  Agencies  Granted  State 
Licenses  During  License  Year  Ending  IViarch  31,  1919 — Continued. 

(Licenses  issued  up  to  November  1,  1918.) 
AGENCIES    IN    CITIES   OF   THIRD   AND    FOURTH    CLASSES. 


License 
No. 


BERKELEY. 


45.   Fisk  Teachers'   Agency. 
44.  McNeill  Teacliers'  Agency. 


FRESNO. 

100.  Brown's  Employment  Agency 

87.  San  Joaquin  Employment  Agency. 
110.  Wright  Employment  Agency. 


PASADENA. 

127.  Boston  Employment  Agency. 

130.  Christian  Employment  Agency. 

176.  Crown  City  Employment  Agency. 

158.  McAdam  Employment  Agency. 

68.  Mikado  Employment  Agency. 
172.  National  Employment  Agency. 

90.  Undergraduate   Nurses   Registry 
Agency. 

69.  Weylandt's  Employment  Agency. 
102.  Yamato  Employment  Agency. 


SACRAMENTO. 

35.  Breslan   &   Co.,   Red   Cross   Employ- 
ment Agency. 
33.   Capital  Employment  Agency. 
88.  Central  Employment  Agency. 
174.  Cosmopolitan  Einployment  Agency. 


License 
No. 
134.  Hong  Kong  Employment  Agency. 

32.  Ideal  Employment  Agency. 
132.  Japanese  Employment  Agency. 
31.  Murray   and   Ready   Employment 

Agency. 
34.  National   Employment   Agency. 

96.  Original -California  Employment 
78.   Pacific  Coast  Labor  Agency. 

178.   Standard  Employment  Agency. 
175  Western  Labor  Agency. 
99.  Wide  Awake  California  Employment 
Agencies,  Inc. 

SAN    DIEGO. 

37.  Essex  Employment  Agency. 

41.  Expert  Service  Agency. 

39.  International   Employment   Agency. 
36.  Model  Employment  Agency. 

42.  Pioneer  Employment  Agency. 

43.  Star  Employment  Agency. 

40.  Western  Employment  Agency. 

STOCKTON. 

169.  Independent  Employment  Agency. 

97.  King's   Employment   Agency. 

98.  Reyner's  Employment  Agency. 
103.  Steele's  Employment  Agency. 

89.  Williams  Employment  Agency. 


AGENCIES   IN   ALL  OTH 
BAKERSFIELD. 

49.  Kern  A^ alley  Employment  Agency. 

BURLINGAME. 

104.  Capps   Employment  Agency. 

CALEXICO. 

162.  Calexico  Employment  Agency. 
51.  Hardesty  Employment  Agency. 

CARPINTERIA. 

109.  Japanese  Employment  Agency. 

CUCAIVIONGA. 

106.  Iwasaki  Employment  Agency. 

EL  CENTRO. 

50.  Pioneer  Employment  Agency. 

EUREKA. 

*S0.  Albee  Employment  Agency,  Marie  A. 

53.  Kerr  Employment  Agency. 
*52.  Metropole  Employment  Agency. 

LODI. 

139.  Ijaclienniaier  it  Co. 

LONG    BEACH. 

K;.  Nurses"  Central  Registry  Associa- 
tion. 

170.  Panama  Employment  Agency. 

129.  Togo-Arks  and  Mikado  Employment 
Agency. 


ER   CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

MARYSVILLE. 

*133.  Marysville  Employment  Agency. 

MERCED. 

136.  Warfield   Employment  Agency, 
C.  A.  H. 


OCEAN    PARK. 

159.  Bay  Cities  Employment  Agency. 
128.  Japanese   Pacific   Employment 

71.  Japanese    Ocean    Park    Employment 
Agency. 


ONTARIO. 

70.  Japanese  Employment  Agency. 

REDLANDS. 

152.  1897   Employment  Agency. 

RIVERSIDE. 

82.  Essential   Employment  Agency. 

SAN    BERNARDINO. 

81.   Boesenbei'.g    &    Son    l<:mployment 

Agency,    b\ 
18.  I'reciado   lOniploynxent  Agency. 
171.   Tafolla    iV-    Co.    Emplovment  Agency, 
A.    M. 

SAN     MATEO. 

79.  Lindsay  Employment  Agency. 


'Retired. 


REVIEW. 
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TABLE  Vlll-a.     Employment  Agencies  of  the  State.     List  of  Agencies  Granted  State 
Licenses  During  License  Year  Ending  March  31,  1919— Continued. 

(Licenses  issued  up  to  Noveml^er  ],  1M8.) 
AGENCIES  IN  ALL  OTHER   CITIES  AND  TOWNS— Continued. 


License 
No. 


SANTA  ANA. 


72.  Palace  Employment  Agency. 
14G.  Santa  Ana   Employment  Agency. 

SANTA    BARBARA. 

1.50.  Asakura  Employment  Agency. 

138.  Austin  Employment  Agency. 

171).  Employment    Agency    (Harry    Fian- 

der). 
SZ.  Japanese  Employment   Agency. 

SANTA    MARIA. 
135.  Santa  Maria  Employment  Agency. 


License 
No.  TAFT. 

IGO.  Durst  Employment  Agency. 


VISALIA. 

47.  Howell's  Employment  Agency. 

WHITTIER. 

137.   Tsukifuji    Employment    Agency, 
Frank. 
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KEPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU    OF    LABOR   STATISTICS. 


TABLE    IX.     Age    and    Schooling    Certificates    Issued    in    the    State,   for    Period 
June  25,  1916,  to  June  25,  1917. 

(Showing  sex  and  schooling  by  counties.) 


Total 
certifi- 
cates 
issued         Male 


Total 
(15  years) 


Graduate 
(15  years) 


Nongraduate 
(15  years) 


Female     Total 


Female  I    Total        Male       Female 


\]aiTieda 

243 

188             55 

20 

17  j           3 

223 

171 

52 

Butte    

3 

3  ' 

3 

3 

Colu«a 

1 
6 

1    

1 
2 

1 
1 

Contra  Costa          -    _  -_ 

3               3 

4 

2  •            2 

1 

El  Dorado 

1 
14 

1      _ 

I 

1 
14 

1 
5 

n           9 

9 

Humboldt    

i  j            4    

2 

2 

2 

2 

_ 

1 

i 

1 

IjO?  Angeles             -      --  - 

500  '        370           130 

315 

226  i          89 

185 

1 

144 

1 

41 

1 

1  . 

___.     -_ 

t 

Monterey    

Napa    

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

3 

3    

2 

2 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

-   1 
44 

1    

30             14 

26 

18              8 

1 
18 

1 
12 

6 

.San  Benito     _- 

1 

9 

1 

1  1       -      . 

2 
110 

2 
96 

•''05 

1 T.^                30 

95 

79             16 

14 

San  .Joaquin 

I 

1 

San  Mateo 

2              2    

1 

1    

1 

1 

Santa  Barbara 

.Santa  Clara 

13  !          12              1 

13 

12 

1 

Santa  Cruz        _          _        _ 

Shasta 

Sierra     -^^  .      .  _ 

Siskiyou            _    _- 

Solano 

5 

5 

5 

Sonoma                      -  .  . 

Stanislaus 

3  i            3      _ 

5  1             4                1 

3 
5 

3 

4 

Sutter    

Tehama 

1 

Trinity                     _     _     .  _ 

Tulare         _           .-      , 

Tuolumne    _       ______ 

o  1             2    2 

•-> 

Ventura     _    _  _ 

• 

-  __ 

Volo     -           

riil.a     

Totals      _ 

1,060 

817           243           468           350           118 

r.02           467 

125 

REVIEW. 
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TABLE   IXa.     Age  and   Schooling   Certificates    Issued   In   the   State,   for   Period 
June  25.   1917,   to   June   25,   1918. 


(Sliowing-  sex 

and  scliooling 

by  counties.) 

County 

1    Total 
cettifl- 
cates 
Issued 

M  7^1^1,1                           Z?^**^"^'!                              Nongraduate 
(15  years)                           (15  years)                                 (15  years) 

1     Male 

1              '                                             

1   Femalej    Total        Male        Female     Total 

Male    j  Female 

Alameda 

Alpine   

218 

167            51 

'                 i                1                ' 

32             26  '            6           186 

141 

45 

Amador  



Butte  

Calaveras   

' 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa  

Del  Norte 

-'          12 

12 

11 

11 

1 

1 

Kl  Dorado  

1 

39 
4 

1 

28 
4 

1 

1 
39 
4 

1 
28 
4 

Fresno    

11 

Humboldt     . 

Imperial  

. 

Inyo  

Kern   

6 

6 

6 

6 



Kings  

' 

Lake 

1 

Lassen 



Los  Angeles  __  -__ 

551 

401 

130 

345 

234 

111 

206 

167 

Madera  

39 

Marin    

t 

Mariposa  

Mendocino ,.. 

Merced 

! 

- 

Modoc  



" 

Monterey  

Napa    

Nevada  

11 

7              4 

9              7 

2              2 

j 

2 

Orange  



( 

Placer  

'l 

Plumas  



Riverside    

t 

-     -.                      1 

Sacramento    _. 

San  Benito  

68  ! 

1 

3 

28 

307 

1 

47 
1 

21 

23 

14  1 

9 

45  1          33 

12 

San  Bernardino 

3 

1 

•22 

151 

1 

1 

11 
108 

11 
43 
1 

2 

6 

156 

2  i 
129  ! 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco    — 

16            12 

1 

San  Joaquin     

1 

27 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo  

8 
4 

7 
4 

1 

8  i 
2  I 

7 

2  j. 

Santa  Barbara 

2 

2 

- ' 

1 

Santa  Clara  

Shasta    

1 

1 

1 

1    . 

Siskiyou  

8 
6 

8   . 

8 
3 

1 

Sonoma  _    _      

3 

3 

2              1 

1               1    . 

1                 2 
1    

Sutter   1 

;- 

Tulare  

Tuolunine  

2    - 

2 



2    2 

Ventura    

4              3              1 

"""""4                V---{ 

Tolo  

1               1    

r 



1                1  1 

T<.tul<_     -     . 

1,285  j        958          327           HdO 

41G            isi 

685           542             143 

GO 


REPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU    OF   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


TABLE   X.      Permits  to  Work    (Graduate)    Issued   in  the  State,  for  the   Period 
June  25,  1916,  to  June  25,  1917. 

(Showing  sex  and  age  by  counties.) 


Total 
permits 
issued 

Male 

Female 

County 

Total 

12 
years 

13 
years 

14 
years 

15 

years 

Total 

12 
years 

13 

years 

14 

years 

15 
years 

48 

38 

20 

18 

10 

7 

3 

Butte 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

9. 

9 

Del  Norte 

1  !        1 

i 

1 

Fresno             - 

12             9 

1 

4 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

10           10 

4 

6 

.  1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Lpkc 

Los  Angeles 

179         141 

141 

38 

38 

_ 

_-     -. 

Monterey - 

Napa 

8 

7 

2 

5 

1 

1 

Orange        

Placer     _ 

Plumas  -           _--  - 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

1^ 

9 

7  '          91          fi 

6 

San  Benito    _  _  .      -_  . 

San  Bernardino 

1 

22 
54 

1 

14 
4fi 

1 

9 

46 

5  1          8 
8 

3 
8 

5 

San  Prancisco 

San  Joaquin     

San  Luis  Obispo_._ 

San  Mateo 

Santa   Barbara  .- 

Santa   Clara     

9 
2 

8 
2 

4 

4  i          ^ 

1 

Santa  Cruz        -  - 

2 

Shasta    ...    _  . 

Sierra > 

Siskiyou      ..      

Solano         ! 

12 
6 

11 

4 

6 
2 

5             1 
2             2 

1 

Sonoma 

2 

Stanislaus  .    .    _. 

Sutter   

"     "! 

Tehama   -.-     _     ... 

I 

! 

1 

Trinity         .  _ 

Tulare      .  .    ' 

Tuolumne          .  .  .i 

5 

5 

' 

5 

1 

Ventura     .      

Tolo 

Yuba   

-. 

1 

1 

j 

Totals , 

390 

309 

1 

•2:>:', 

r^r,        81 

1    ; 

......J 

■65             15 

REVIEW. 
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TABLE    Xa. 


Permits   to    Work    (Graduate)    Issiecl    in    tlie    State,    for    Period 
June  25.  1917,  to  June  25,   1913. 


(Sliinvinj 


li.N'  counUos.) 


Total 
permits 
issued 

Male 

t 

Femal 

County 

j     Total 

14 
years 

yea^rs        Total        yj^,^ 

l.'j 
yea  rs 

Alainnda     . ..      . 

109 

89 

52 

37 

20            11 

1 

9 

Alpine 

Amador 

1 

Biitto   

Calaveras  

, 

'     "     '" 

Colusa        .- ...  . 

1 
11 

1 

10 

1          10 

"1           '' 

i 

Contra  Costa  .-_  ..    

1              1 

Dol  Norte 

VA  Dorado  

1 

Fresno . 

11 

9 

7 

2 

2              2 

1 

Glenn    

Humboldt 

14 

14 

7 

7 

Imperial    _. _.    _ 

Inyo    .-• 

Kern    .. 

" 

T' 

Kings     

1 

1 

1 

Lake  .    . 

Lassen     . ...... 

t 

Los  Angeles .. 

245 

16.3 

1.57 

6 

82 

75 

7 

Madera    

Marin  

\"     "" 

Mariposa 



1 

1 

Mendocino   : 

1 

Merced  .. 

1 

Modoe   

Mono . 

Monterey   

Napa 

10 

8 

6              2              2 

1 

1 

Nevada   

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas     ... 

Riverside    

1 

Sacramento    

22 

16  1 

6 

2 

4 

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino 

1 

San  Diego  

2 

115 

2 

2 

97 
2 

1 
97 

1 

1 
1 

..     

San  Francisco     .  . 

18 

18 

San  -Toaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. „ 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara    . 

3 

2 

2 

1 

Santa  Clara  

1 

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

1 

1 

1 ! 

Siena  

Siskiyou   

...  .. 

Solano  

8 

1 

7 
1 

5 ; 
1  . 

2 

1 

1 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus   

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity    

Tulare   

Tuolumne    

Ventura  

1 

1 

1 

1    . 

Yolo    

Tuba    . 

1 



........ , , 1 



Totals . 

557 

422           356  ,          66 

135 

112 

2.? 
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REPOET    OF    THE   BUREAU    OP   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


TABLE   XI.      Permits  to   Work    (Temporary)    Issued   in   tlie  State,   for  Period 

June  25,  1916,  to  June  25,  1917. 

(Showing  sex  and  age,  by  counties.) 


1 

Male                               '                               Female 

County               :   permits 
issued 

Total 

12 
years 

13      }      14      1      15         rpotal 
years       years      years 

12 
years 

13 
years 

14 
years 

15 
yeais 

Alameda I- 

78  \ 

55 



47 

8  !        23 

1 

18 

4 

Butto 

1            1 

1 

. 

Contra  Costa 

4 

4 

4 

9 

4 

1 

2 

1             5 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3             1      -      - 

1 

1 

Kern 

Kings 

4 

2 

4 
2 

4 

1 

1 

Los  Angeles 

Madera  

56 

1 

41 
1 

1 

24 

16           15 

6 

9 

1 

! 

__..  i !.. 

Monterey 

6 

6 

..— -           1             3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1    ! 

i 

"1       "  "             " 

Placer 

Riverside  -  — 

Sacramento  

1 
23 

1 

18 

1 

;     18 

■          5 

1 

5  1      - 

San  Bernardino  — - 
San  Diego 

2 
.32 

260 

2 
31 

2 
19 
102 

i 

12             1 
113  ;        45 

1  i 

215 

15 

30 

1 
6 

1 
6 

1 
1 

t^ 

t 

Shasta 

3 

2 
1 

3                                         3 

1 

1 

1 

1             1    1 



1      1 

Sutter 

1 

1 

1              i 

1 

, 

1 

Tuolumne  

5 

5  ! 

1 

3 

1    



Yolo 

i 

1 

Totals 

502 

1 

406             1  !          6 

240 

159  1        96    3 

48 

45 

liKVIFAV. 
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TABLE   XIa.      Permits  to   Work    (Temporary)    Issued   in   the   State,   for   Period 
June  25,   1917,  to  June  25,   1918. 


(Showing: 

3CX  and   : 

ise,   by 

t'oinitie.'<. ) 

Total 
permits 
issued 

liiO 

Male 

Female 

County 

Total 

14 
years 

15 
years 

Total 

!   u 

1    years 

1.'-. 
years 

124 

118 

6 

35 

25 

1 

10 

li)lttO                                                             - 

1 

<-ontra  Costa  _—  .-    

4 

4 

3 

1 

1>(>I  Norte        .  .  ._. --  

KI  Dorado                         -- 



■Fre.sno  4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Humboldt   

Imperial     _ - -      _    -. 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Inyo      -  -  ---  --  - 

7 
3 

.5 

4 
3 

1 

2 

2 

Kings   -- - -  - 

Lake 

TiOs  Angeles  

Madera        .  .  .  _  .    .___.-    .-.      

61 

oO              46               4 

11 

4 

7 

Mariposa    _-    , - 

Merced     ..     _        -      — .  - -.  - 

1 

Mono      --    -      -- - 

' 

::::::: 

Napa 

3 

3 

3 

Nevada     - -_. 

Orange .. .         .    ._ 

1 

1 

1 

Plumas       --          _    — .      

1 

Sacramento __    _- 

42 

.32 

S"?  1 

10 

10 

San  Benito - 

San  Bernardino  .  __ 

1 
21 

288 
3 

1  '            1 
18             12 

fi 

3              1 

67             20 
1               1 

0 

San  Francisco      .         

221           128  •          03 
2    2 

38 

San  LTiis  Ol^ispo  -    .. 

San  Mateo  ..  -  _ 

Santa  Barbara        „  

5 
34 

4               2              2 

28  ,          10  '          18 

j ' 

1               1 
6              .3 

Santa  Clara ...    

3 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta  .      

1 

Sierra     .  . . .  .__ 

Siskiyou   .. 

I 

Solano  __    . 

5 

3              fi    

2              2 

Sonoma    

Stanislaus    -_. ._  .  .    ... 

Sutter 

1 

Tehama 

Trinity . 

'J'ulare   

Tuolumne .  ...  . 

Ventura  

1 

Yolo   

....     1 

Ynl)a  

Totals 

643 

.')03 

366 

1.37 

140             "^ 

ni 

1 

CA 


REPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU    OF    LABOR   STATISTICS. 


TABLE   XII.     Age    and    Schooling    Certificates    Issued    in    tine    State   for   Period 
June  25,  1916,  to  June  25,  1917. 

(Showing  sex  and  schooling,  Ijy  countries  of  biitli.) 


Total  graduates 
and  nongraduates 


Country  of  birth 


Total        Male    !  Female 


Total    '    Male    ]  Female 


Nongraduate 


Total    I    Male    '  Female 


California    

Rest  of  United  States. 

Austria-Hungary 

British  Isles  

Canada   

France  

Germany 

Italy  

Mexico   

Russia    

Scandinavia    

Spain    

Miscellaneous  


471 

363 

108 

437 

337 

100 

9 

7 

2 

21 

17 

4 

8 

7 

1 

3 

1 

2 

5 

5 

29 

22 

7 

193 
229 
3 
7 
3 
2 
3 
4 


Totals- 


1,060 


150 


278 

208 

6 

14 

5 

1 


817 


350 


118 


213 


467 


TABLE  Xlla.     Age  and  Schooling  Certificates  Issued  in  the  State,  for  Period 
June  25,  1917,  to  June  25,  1918. 

(Showing-  sex  and  schooling,  by  countries  of  birth.) 


Total  graduate 
and  nongraduate 


Nongraduate 


of  birth 

auu 

11 IC 

Country 

i 

Total 

Male 

Female  \ 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total    j 

Male 

Female 

California 



590 
537 

457 
398 

133 

139 

254 

2S4 

187 
196 

67 

88 

336  1 
253 

270 
202 

66 

Rest  of  United  States 

51 

Austria-Hung 

ary  

9 

7 

2 

4 

3 

1 

5  1 

4 

1 

British  Isles 



35 

28 

7 

14 

10 

4 

21  ! 

18 

3 

Canada  

10 

0 

0 

9 

4 

o 

1  ' 

1 

France 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2  ! 

2 

Gernjany 

8 

2 

6 

7 

2 

5 

1  ' 

1 

Italy  

28 

12 

16 

8 

1 

7 

20 

11 

9 

Mexico  

16 

14 

2 

0 

4 

1 

11 

10 

1 

27 
10 
12 

17 

8 

10 
2 
5 

5 
5 
4 

3 
4 
1 

2 
1 

3 

22 
5 
8 

14 
4 
6 

8 

Scandinavia 

1 

Miscellaneous 

2 

Totals-— 

1,285 

958 

327 

6<:io 

416 

184 

685  1 

1 

542 

143 

REVIEW. 
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TABLE    XIII.      Permits   to   Work    (Graduate)    Issued    in   the   State  for   Period 
June  25,   1916,  to   June  25.   1917. 

(yiiowing  sex.  by  countries  of  birth.) 


Count  i-y  of  birth 


California    

Kost  of  United  States 

Aiistria-Himjfary   

British  Isles  

Canada  

Germany    

Italy  

Mexico   

Russia    

Scandinavia    

Frs 


189 

153 

3r, 

158 

126 

32 

4 

3 

1 

7 

5 

2 

5 

4 

1 

5 

3 

2 

5 

3 

2 

3  nee 


Spain    

Miscellaneous 


Totals. 


390 


TABLE    Xllla.     Permits   to    Work    (Graduate)    Issued    in    the    State   for    Period 
June  25,  1917.  to  June  25,  1918. 

(Showing  sex,  by  countries  of  birth.) 


Country  of  birth 


California    

R  St  of  United  States 

.\ustria-Himgary   

British  Lsles  

("anada   

Germany  

Italy  .. 

Russia    

Scandinavia    

Miscellaneous  

Totals 


269 

210 

59 

242 

180 

62 

5 

3 

2 

10 

7 

3 

7 

5 

2 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1 

4 

4 

5 

4 

1 

10 

5 

5 

557 

422 

135 

TABLE   XIV.     Permits  to   Work   (Temporary)    Issued    in  the   State  for  Period 

June  25,   1916.   to   June   25,   1917. 

(Showing  sex,  by  countries  of  birth.) 


Couutiy  of  birth 


California    

Rest  of  United  States 

Austria-Hungary 

British  Isles  

Canada   

Germany 

Italy   

Mexico  

Russia   

Scandinavia    

France  

Spain   

Miscellaneous  

Totals 


Total 

Male 

Female 

273 

236 

37 

136 

106 

30 

4 

2 

2 

10 

8 

2 

4  i 

4 

2  j 

2 

16  1 

9 

7 

14  ! 

10 

4 

15 

10 

5 

1  1. 

1 

4 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

19 

14 

5 

ee 
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TABLE   XlVa.      Permits  to  Work   (Temporary)    Issued   in  the  State,  for  Period 
June  25,  1917.  to  June  25,  1918. 

(Showing  sex,  by  countries  of  birtli.) 

■  I  \ 

Country  of  birth  i      Total  Male      i    Fern 


California    

Rest  of  United  States 

Austria-HiiQgary  

British  Isles  

Canada  

France  

Germany  

Italy  

Mexico  

Russia    

Scandinavia    

Spain   

Miscellaneous   

Totals 


392 

302 

90 

157 

127  ' 

30 

2 

2 

23 

18 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1  - 

1 

4 

4   - 

12 

8 

4 

14 

12  , 

2 

13 

10 

3 

6 

5 

1 

3 

1 

2 

13  i 

12  1 

1 

503 


TABLE  XV.     Permits   to    Work    (Temporary)    Issued    in    the   State   for   Period 
June  25,   1916,   to   June  25,   1917. 

(Showing-  period   uf  time  for  wlrich  issued.) 


Period  of  time  for  which  issued 


Under  1  month 

1  month  and  over,  but  under  3  raonths- 
3  months  and  over,  but  under  6  month 

6  months  

Not  stated 

Totals - ^ 


6  i 

3 

3 

30  { 

21 

9 

41  1 

32 

9 

417 

842 

75 

8 

8  _- 

502 

406 

96 

TABLE   XVa.      Permits  to  Work    (Temporary)    Issued    in   the  State,   for   Period 
June  25,  1917,  to  June  25,  1918. 

(Showing  period  of  time  for  which  issued.) 


Period  of  time  for  whicli  issued 


Under  1  month 

1  month  and  over,  but  under  3  months. 
3  months  and  over,  but  under  0  months 

6  months   

Not  stated 

Totals 


11 

8 

3 

58 

47 

11 

52 

44 

8 

516 

401 

11.5 

6 

3 

3 

643 


REVIEW. 
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TABLE   XVI.      Complaints   for   Violation    of    Eight-Hour    Law   for    Women    Filed    with 

Bureau  and   Investigated   During   Fiscal  Year   Ending  June  30,  1918. 

(Sliowing-  indii.strio.s  against  wliicli  coiiiplaiMts  were  liknl.) 


Automobile  dealers  

Bakeries   

Candy  and  confectionery 

Cleaning  and  dyeing 

Dry  goods,  clothing,  etc.,  stores 

Grocery  stores  and  markets 

Hair-dressing  parlors  

Hospitals  and  sanitaria 

Hotels,  ajiartment  and  boarding  houses 

Laundries    

Manufacturing,  general 

Millinery  

Photograph  galleries  

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  service  corporations 

Restaurants  

Retail  stores,  general 

Tailoring  and  dressmaking 

Theaters , 

Miscellaneous    

Totals 


Total 
for  state 

Sau 

Francisco 

office 

Los 

Angeles 

office 

9 

1 

2 

l.-j 

10 

5 

20 

11 

8 

8 

4 

1 

•2:i 

13 

8 

10 

2 

.5 

5 

3 

1 

40 

28 

n 

129 

70 

44 

37 

21 

11 

30 

16 

13 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

3 

2 

3 



2 

96 

36 

46 

40 

32 

7 

15 

5 

9 

2 

1  1 

98 

50J 

40 

TABLE   XVII.      Complaints   for   Violation    of    Eight-Hour    Law   for   Women    Filed   with 

Bureau  and  Investigated   During  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1917. 

(Sliowing  indii,strie.s  again.st  which  complaints  were  tiled.) 


Automobile  dealers  ■ 

Bakeries   

Candy  and  confectionery 

Cleaning  and  dyeing 

Dry  goods,  clothing,  etc.,  stores 

firocery  stor.'s  and  markets 

Hair-dressing  parlors  

Hospitals  and  sanitaria 

Hotels,  apartment  and  boarding  houses 

Laundries    

Manufacturing,  general 

Millinery    

Moving  picture  studios 

Photograph  galleries  

Printing  and  publishing 

Public  service  corporations 

Restaurants  

Retail  stores,  general 

Tailoring  and  dressmaking 

Theaters  

Miscellaneous    

Totals 


Total 
for  state 


San 

Francisco 

office 


Los 

Angeles 
office 


Sacramento 
office 


Sau 
Diego 
office 


25 
1.36 

18 
57 

1             r)S 

17 

4 

56 

42 
18 
1 

:i 

2 
1 

2 

31 

4 

3 

2 
2 
4 
4 
89 

9 

.7 

3 

1 
38 

1        .    . 

3    -.  . 

41 

5 

37 

9 

27 

1 

.50 

20 

25 

1 

4 

9 
34 

5 
25 

4      ... 

4 

1 

4 

569 

.302 

212 

31 

24 

.68 
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TABLE   XVII 


Record    of    Complaints    Filed    with    Bureau    and    Investigated    During 
Fiscal   Year   Ending  June  30,   1918. 


Nature  of  complaint 


Total 
for  state 


Sacramento 
office        I 


Blowers 

Child  labor 

Eight-hour  law— public  work 

Eight-hour  law — underground  work 

Eight-hour  law — women  

Emijloyment  agencies — license 

Employment  agencies— misrepresentation 

Medical  cabinet  law 

Nonpayment  of  wage  law 

Sanitation  

Scaffolding,  flooring,  etc 

Seats  for  females 

Semimonthly  pay  day 

Ten-hour  law  for  drug  clerks 

Weekly  day  of  rest 

Miscellaneous  

Totals    


4 

211 

2 

2 


4 

102 

2 

1 


91 


San 
Diego 
office 


581 

SOS  , 

2a7 

41 

17 

23 

14  i 

8 

1    ... 

525 

179  ' 

126 

2C6 

14 

1 

' 

1 

8,058 

2,940  , 

3,009  ! 

1,806 

303 

163 

50  1 

Ill  — 

2 

4 
1 

39 
12 

4 

1         _        __            __            _    _       _       _ 

39  ! 

9 

2  L- 

1 

6 
159 

6 

1 

122 

32 

4  j 

1 

9,791 

3,779  1 

3,596 

1 

2,039  j 

348 

TABLE    XIX. 


Record    of    Complaints    Filed    with    Bureau    and    Inyestigated    During 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1917. 


Nature  of  complaint 


Sacramento 
office 


San 
Diego 
office 


Blowers 

Child  labor 

Eight-hour  law— public  work 1. 

Eight-hour  law — underground  work 

Eight-hour  law— women  _. 

Employment  agencies — license 

Employment  agencies — misrepresentation 

Medical  cabinet  law 

Nonpayment  of  wage  law I 

Sanitation  

Scaffolding,  flooring,  etc 

Seats  for  females 

Semimonthly  pay  day 

Ten-hour  law  for  drug  clerks 

Weekly  day  of  rest 

Miscellaneous 

Totals   


7 

130 

15 

7 

539 

37 

463 

26 

1,774 

39 

14 

5 

43 

10 

9 

237 


10,3^ 


7    

66  49                      9  1                 6 

5  9  1    

2  3                      1  j                  1 

302  212                    31  I               24 

24  '  12    I  1 

137  125                  187  j                14 

2  24    ..-- ' 

3,432  3,149               1,864                329 

36    3 

8  4    I  2 

4  , .- !  1 

43  ! 

7  2    1 

6  1    

203  13                    18  :                  3 


4,286 


3,603 


2,111 


385 


TABLE  XX.      Record     of     Prosecutions    Conducted     by     Bureau     During     Two     Fiscal 

Years  Ending  June  30,  1918. 


J 

w 

fa 

1 

■"iscal  year  1917-18 

Fiscal  year  1916-1' 

Disposition  of 

cases 

Number  of 
prosecutions 

Disposition  of 

cases 

Nature  of  offense 

a 

o 

?r 

2 
1 

a. 

n 

o 

a 
1 

i 

a 

Si 

Child  labor  law  ... . 

13 

15 

12 

10 

3 

1 
2 

9 
27 

2 
5 
2 
8 
42 

8              1 

20              4 

1               1 
3               2 

Eight-hour  law  for  women 

Employment  agency  misrepresen- 
tation    . ..      .... 

3 

Employment  agency  license  _. 

2 

1  '            1 

... 

Obtaining  labor  by  false  pretenses 

2 
6 

Pay  check  law..         ..    ...    . 

9 

Payment  of  wage  law 

13 

3  j            9 

1 

16             19 

7 

Totals 

43 

26 

IS 

4 

95 

56 

27 

12 
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ORGANIZED  LABOR. 


In  this  chapter  are  presented  figures  showing  the  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labor  ou  Januarx'  1,  1918,  iii  some  475  unions  of  tlie  state. 
Tliere  is  also  indicated  by  footnotes  changes  in  wages  and  houi-s  made 
since  January  1,  1916,  and  of  which  we  were  able  to  obtain  record. 

AVe  have  continued  the  classification  adopted  in  the  previous  biennial 
report.     This  classification  is  as  follows : 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    LABOR   ORGANIZATIONS. 

I.  BUILDING,   STONE  WORKING,   ETC.— 

Stone  working. 

Building  and  paving  trades. 

Building  and  street  labor. 

II.  TRANSPORTATION— 
Railways. 
Navigation. 

Teaming  and  cab  driving. 
Freight  handling. 
Telegraphs. 

III.  CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES— 

Garments. 

Shirts,  collars  and  hnindry. 

Hats,  caps  and  furs. 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves. 

Textiles. 

IV.  METALS,  MACHINERY  AND  SHIPBUILDING— 
Iron  and  steel. 
Other  metals. 
Shipbuilding. 

V.  PRINTING,  BINDING,  ETC.— 

VI.  AVOODWORKING  AND  FURNITURE— 

VII.  FOOD  AND  LIQUORS— 

Food  products. 
Beverages. 

VIII.  THEATRES  AND  MUSIC— 

IX.  TOBACCO— 

X.  RESTAURANTS,   TRADE,   ETC.— 

Hotels  and  restaurants. 

Barbering. 

Retail  trade. 

XL  PUBLIC   EMPLOYMENT- 

XII.  STATIONARY   ENGINEMEN— 

XIII.  MISCELLANEOUS— 
I'aper  and  i)ai)er  goods. 
Leather  and   leather  goods. 
Glass  and  glassware. 
Cement  and  clay  products. 
Other  distinct  trades. 
Mixed  employment. 
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LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS:  SHOWING   RATES  OF  WAGES 


No. 


Locality 


Trade  and  organization 


EocMin    

San  Francisco 


San  Francisco  --. 
San  Francisco  __- 
San  Francisco  _-. 


Santa  Rosa 


I.     Building,   Stone   Working,    Etc. 

(a)   Stone  Working. 

Granite  Cutters — 
Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  of  America 

Stone  Cutters — 
Journey  Stone  Cutters'  Association  of  North  America 

Marble   Workers — 
Marble  and  Stone  Masons  No.  25 

Marble  Cutters  and  Finishers  Auxiliary  No.  44 

Marble  Bed  Rubbers  and  Polishers'  Union  Local  No.  9-_ 

Paving  Block  Cutters — 
Paving  Cutters'  Union  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada No.  31. 

Quatrymcn — 

Quarry  Workers'  International  Union  of  North  Amer- 
ica No.  168. 

Quarry  Workers'  International  Union  of  North  Amer- 
ica No.  35. 


9     Porterville   !  Quarry  Workers'  International  Union  of  North  Amer- 
ica No.  85. 

10  ;  Rocklin    Quarry  Workers'  International  Union  of  North  Amer- 
ica No.  43. 


Academy 
Knowles  . 


11  !  Bakersfield 

12  !  El  Centro  __ 


Fresno 


San  Jose 


15  j  Alameda    __ 

16  j  Bakersfield 

17  ■  Berkeley   .. 


18  1  Carmel-by-the-Sea 


(b)    Building  and  Faying  Trades. 


Bricklayers  and  Masons — 
Bricklayers,     Masons     and 

Union  of  America  No.  3. 
Bricklayers,    Masons     and 

Union  of  America  No.  23. 


Plasterers'    International 
Plasterers'     International 


Bricklayers,    Masons     and    Plasterers'    International 

Union  of  America  No.  1. 
Bricklayers,    Masons    and    Plasterers'    International 

Union  of  America  No.  10. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners — 

United    Brotherhood  of    Carpenters    and    Joiners    of 

America  No.  194. 

United    Brotherhood  of    Carpenters    and    Joiners    of 

America  No.  745. 

United    Brotherhood  of    Carpenters    and    Joiners    of 

America  No.  11.58. 

United    Brotherhood  of    Carpenters    and    Joiners    of 

America  No.  1890. 


BUIIiDlNG,    STONE   WORKING,    ETC. 
AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  ON  JANUARY  1.   1918— Continued. 
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Rates  of  wages 


Hours  of  labor 


Occupation 


Sex 


Unit 


Rates 


i  On  first  Weekly 


No. 


Granite  cutters   Male  Day 

Granite   cutters   ^  Male  |  Day 

Masons    I  Male  Day 

Bed    rubbers    Male  Day 

Polishers  Male  Day 

Paving  cutters  [Male  Week 


$5  60 
5  60 

600 

4  50 
400 

15  00 


44  1 

44  2 

44    :  3 

48  5 

48  5 

48  6 


Quarrymen   Male 

General   quarrymen   Male 

Hoisting  engineers  ^ Male 

Traveling   cranenien   Male 

Stone  eliainers Male 

Derrick  men  Male 

Powder  men Male 

Blacksmiths  Male 

Quarrymen  _. i  Male 

Engineer    Male 

Quarrymen   Male 

Hoisting  engineers Male 

Lumpers  Male 

Crane   operators   Male 

Blacksmiths    Male 

Powder  men  Male 


Bricklayers    Male 

Masons    Male 

Plasterers  Male 

Cement  finishers Male 

Bricklayers    Male 

Plasterers  Male 

Bricklayers    Male 

Bricklayers    Male 

Stone  masons Male 


Carpenters  Male 

Carjientcrs  Male 

Carpenters  Male 

Carpenters  Male 


Day 


4  00 


48 


iMarch,  191G,  wages  iucreased  from  $3. '25  per  day. 
^March,  1916,  wages  inrreaseii  from  $3.50  p^r  flay. 
"March,  lOlfi,  wages  inproascil  from  $.3.2.">  per  (iav. 
^Marcli,  191(i,  wages  inereaseri  from  $3.2o  per  day. 
•March,  1016,  wages  increased  from  ifJ.oO  per  day. 
"March,  191G,  wages  increased  from  $3. 25  per  day. 
"January  1,  1918.  wages  increased  from  87i  c^nts  per  hour. 
^January  1,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $.5. no  per  day. 


Day 

3  75 

8 

44 

8 

Day 

4  (K) 

8 

44 

8 

Day 

3  75 

8 

44 

8 

Day 

3  75 

8 

44 

8 

Day 

3  75 

8 

44 

8 

Day 

4  00 

8 

44 

8 

Day 

5  60 

8 

44 

8 

Day 

3  75 

8 

44 

9 

Day 

400 

8 

44 

9 

Day 

>3  75 

8 

44 

10 

Day 

H  00 

8 

44 

10 

Day 

»3  75 

8 

44 

10 

Day 

*3  75 

8 

44 

10 

Day 

"5  60 

8 

44 

10 

Day 

•4  00 

8 

44 

10 

Day 

7  00 

8 

44 

11 

Day 

700 

8 

44 

11 

Day 

700 

8 

44 

11 

Day 

600 

8 

44 

11 

Hour 

8U 

8 

44 

12 

Hour 

75 

8 

44 

12 

Hour 

n  00 

8 

44 

13 

Hour 

87^ 

8 

44 

14 

Hour 

87^ 

8 

44 

14 

Week 

833  00 

8 

44 

15 

Week 

33  00 

8 

44 

Ifi 

Day 

600 

8 

44 

'■7 

Day 

5  00 

8 

44 

18 
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LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS:   SHOWING   RATES  OF  WAGES 


No 

Locality 

Trade 

and  organization 

1. 

Building,    Sto 

ie    Working,    Etc. 

—Con 

tinued. 

i 

(b)    Building  and  P. 

WING  TkADES 

— Continued. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners — 

-Continued. 

19 

Coalinga 

United 
Amer 

Brotherhood 
ca  No.  855. 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

20 

Daly  City 

United 
Amer 

Brotherhood 
ca  No.  1913. 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

21 

Dinuba  

United 
Amer 

Brotherhood 
ca  No.  484. 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

22 

Elmhurst    

United 
Amer 

Brotherhood 
ca  No.  1424. 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

23 

Eureka  

United 
Amer 

Brotherhood 
ca  No.  1040. 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

24 

Fresno    

United 
Amer 

Brotherhood 
ca  No.  1496. 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

25 

Fresno    

United 
Amen 

Brotherhood 

ca  No.  701. 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

£6 

Gilroy    

United 

Brotherhood 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

Amen 

ca  No.  354. 

27 

Glendale  

United 
Amer] 

Brotherhood 
ca  No.  563. 

of 

Cai-penters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

28 

Long  Beach  

United 

Brotherhood 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

America  No.  710. 

29 

Los  Angeles 

United 

Brotherhood 

of 

Cari^enters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

America  No.  1.58. 

30 

Los  Angeles 

Amalgamated   Society   oi 

t  Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

America  No.  2516. 

31 

Los  Gatos 

United 

Brotherhood 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

America  No.  844. 

32 

Merced   

United 

"Rrnf  hprhnnri 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

America  No.  1202. 

33 

Mill  Valley 

United 

Brotherhood 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

America  No.  1710. 

34 

Monterey    

United 

Brotherhood 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

America  No.  1451. 

35 

Mountain  View  __ 

United 
Ameri 

Brotherhood 
ca  No.  1280. 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

36 

Oakland    

United 

Brothorliood 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

Ameri 

ca  No.  36. 

37 

Oakland 

United 

"R-rn-Mno-rVirir^r? 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

America  No.  1473. 

38 

Oakland 

United 

Brotherhood 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

Ameri 

ca  No.  2533. 

39 

Oakland 

United 

Brotherhood 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

Ameri 

ca  No.  1667. 

40 

Oakland 

United 
Ameri 

Brotherhood 
ca  No.  1187. 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

41 

Oakland 

United 

Brothprlinnd 

of 

Carjicnters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

I 

America  No.  550. 

BUILDIN(i,    STONE    WORKING,    ETC. 
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Rates  of  wages 


Occuiiation 


Sex 


Unit 


Rates 
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Hours  ol  labor 


lOnfirstlWeekly  I 
5  days 


No. 


Ctiri't'iiliTS   Male  Hour 

Ctii-pciitors   Male  Day 

Carpenters  Male  Day 

Carpenters   t  Male  Day 

Carpenters  i  Male  !  Day 

Millnien  Male  Day 

Carpenters   ;  Male  Hour 

Carpenters   Male  Day 

House  carpenters  Male  Day 

Carpenters   Male  Day 

Carpenters   Male  Day 

Carpenters   Male  Day 

Carpenters  Male  Day 

Carpenters  Male  Day 

Carpenters  Male  Day 

Millmen Male  Day 

Carpenters  Male  Day 

Carpenters   Male  Day 

Carpenters  Male  Day 

Carpenters  Male  Hour 

Carpenters  Male  Day 

Carpenters   Male  Day 


JJuxuiakers  Male 

Band  sawyers Male 

-Millmen  Male 


Day 
Day 
Dav 


".lanuary  1.  1U18.  wages  iucreasad  from  62J  cents  per  liuur. 
'"•January  21,  1918,  wages  increased  from  sjsTtO  per  dav. 
^'.lune  21,  wages  increased  from  %5.')0  per  day. 
1 -February,  1918,  wages  increased  from  $4.80  per  day. 
1  "October  1,  1017,  wages  iner"ased  from  02?:  cents  per  hour. 
^'Novembor  l.">,  1017,  wages  increas"d  from  *4.no  per  day. 
' 'October.  i;jl7,  wages  increased  from  ij^l.OO  per  day. 
"Maiinary  20,  i;)18,  wages  increased  from  .*5.I50  per  day. 
'••Inly.  1917,  wages  increa.sed  from  $4.50  per  day. 
'■■-.lanuary  2.  1918,  wag^s  increas-d  from  $5.50  per  dav. 
'■■'■lunuary  21.  1918,  wages  increased  from  $5.50  per  day. 
-"March  19.  1918,  wages  increa.'^ed  from  $5.50  per  day. 
-'November.  1917,  wages  increa,sed  from  $3.00  per  day. 
--November,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $3.50  per  day. 
-='May  2<>,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $3.25  per  day. 
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REPORT    OP    THE   BUREAU    OF   LABOR   STATISTICS. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS:   SHOWING   RATES  OF  WAGES 


No. 

Locality 

Trade 

and  organization 

1. 

Building,    Stone    Working,    Etc. 

—Con 

tinued. 

(b)   Building  and  Paving  Teades- 

— Continued. 

Carpenters  and  Joine 

rs — 

Continued. 

42 

Oakland 

United 
Amer 

Brotherhood 

ica  No.  2532. 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

43 

Pacific  Grove  ___ 

United 
Amer 

Brotherhood 
ica  No.  806. 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

44 

Palo  Alto  

United 
Amer 

Brotherhood 
ica  No.  668. 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

45 

Petaluma  

United 
Amer 

Brotherhood 
ica  No.  981. 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

46 

Badlands  

United 
Amer 

Brotherhood 
ica  No.  1343. 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

47 

Richmond 

United 
Amer 

Brotherhood 
ica  No.  642. 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

48 

Eiverside    

United 
Amer 

Brotherhood 
ea  No.  235. 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

49 

Sacramento 

United 
Amer 

Brotherhood 
ca  No.  2549. 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

50 

Sacramento 

United 
Amer 

Brotherhood 
ca  No.  1618. 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

51 

Sacramento „ 

United 
Amer 

Brotherhood 
ca  No.  586. 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

52 

Salinas 

United 
Amer 

Brotherhood 
ca  No.  925. 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

53 

San  Bernardino.- 

United 
Amer 

Brotherhood 
ca  No.  944. 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

54 

San  Bruno  

United 
Amer 

Brotherhood 
ca. 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

55 

San  Diego  

United 
Amer 

Brotherhood 
ca  No.  2553. 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

56 

San  Diego 

United 
Amer 

Brotherhood 
ca  No.  1296. 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

57. 

San  Francisco  _-. 

United 
Amer 

Brotherhood 
ca  No.  2554. 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

58 

San  Francisco  __- 

United 
Amer 

Brotherhood 
ca  No.  42. 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

59 

San  Francisco  _._ 

United 
Amer 

Brotherhood 
ca  No.  5. 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

60 

San  Francisco  __. 

United 
Amer 

Brotherhood 
ca  No.  2555. 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

61 

San  Francisco  -.. 

United 
Amen 

Brotherhood 
ca  No.  554. 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

62 

San  Francisco  __. 

United 
Amer 

Brotherhood 

ca  No.  483. 

of 

Carpenters 

and 

Joiners 

of 

BUILDING,    STONE    WORKING,    ETC. 

AND    HOURS  OF   LABOR   ON   JANUARY   1.    1918— Continued. 

Kates  of  wages 
OL't'iipatiuii 


77 


Hours  of  labor , 


S'jx 


Unit 


Katt's 


1  On  first  Weekly] 
5  days 


No. 


(  ';lI'|i('iil('TS 

Caipcnlers 

Carpenters 

Carpenters 

Millraen 

Carpenters 

O;ni)ontcrs 

Carpenters 


Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 
Male 

Male 

Male 
Male 


(Uiri>enters   i  Male 

Milinien  i  IMalc 

•Machine  woodworkers   Male 

Hniu'li   lian<ls  Male 

Carpenters   Male 


Carpenters 


Male 


Carpenters   i  Male 

Carpenters  '  Male 


Hour 

Day 

Day 

Day 
Day 
Day 

Day 

Day 

[four 

Hour 

Dav 

Day 

Hour 

Day 

Day 

Day 


Carpenters   I  Male  Day 

Carpenters   I  Male        'Hour 


Carpenters 
Carpenters 


Male 
Male 


House  eari)enters   Male 

Shii)  carpenters   Male 

Carpenters   !  Male 

Carpenters  !  Male 

House  carpenters  '  Male 


Day 

Day 

Hour 
Hour 
Day 

Day 

Day 


^January  1,  1918,  wages  increased  from  GSJJ  cents  per  hour. 
'April  1,  1017,  wages  increased  from  ;pi.50  per  day. 
"January  20,  lOlS,  wages  inereased  from  $5..")0  per  day. 
".January  11,  1917,  wages  increased  from  ^l.TO  per  day. 
".June  11,  1!I17,  wages  increa.«'.'d  from  .$4.00  per  day. 
■'.Tanuai-y  1.  1917,  wages  increased  from  $4.50  per  day. 
"July  1,  1917,  wages  increased  from  (>-2i  cents  per  hour. 
'July  1,  1917.  wages  incr-'as^d  from  10  cents  p'^r  hour. 
-June  1,  1917,  wng"S  increased  from  '^iJiCi  pnr  day. 
■'Marcli  1.  1917,  wages  increased  from  62.i  cents  per  hour. 
'March  1.  1917,  wag"s  incr'ased  from  !f4..50  p°r  day. 
■January  21,  191S,  wag''s  increas"d  from  ^a.W  p"r  day. 
"January  1,  1917,  wages  increased  from  ^4.00  per  day. 
'May  1.  1917,  wages  increased  from  $.3.00  per  day. 
"May  21,  1917,  wages  increased  from  S.'j.OO  per  day. 
"January  21,  wages  incr"as"d  from  fJ^'f  e°nts  p"r  hmu-. 
".Septemijer  1.  1017.  wages  increased  from  G2.J  cents  p^r  hour 
^January  21,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $.5.50  per  day. 
■-February  1,  1918,  wages  increased  from  $3.50  per  day. 
•January  21,  1918,  wages  increased  from  $5. .50  per  day. 
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REPORT    OF    TPIE   BUREAU    OP   LABOR   STATISTICS. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS:  SHOWING   RATES  OF  WAGES 


Trade  and  organization 


63 

San  Francisco  — 

64 

San  Francisco  — 

65 

San  Francisco  — 

66 

San  Francisco  __. 

67 

San  Francisco  — 

68 

San  Francisco  — 

69 

San  Francisco  _._ 

70 

San  Francisco  — 

71 

San  Francisco  — . 

72 

So.  San  Francisco 

79 

San  Jose 

74 

San  Jose  

75 

San  Mateo 

76 

San  Pedro  

77 

San  Rafael 

78 

Santa  Barbara  __ 

79 

Santa  Cruz  

80 

Santa  Monica  — . 

81 

Santa  Rosa  

82 

Stockton    

83 

Stockton   

84 

Taft   . 

85 

Vallejo  

I.      Building,    Stone    Working,    Etc.— Continued. 

(b)     BuiLDIiS'G    AND     PAVING    TBADES — -Coutloued. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners — Continued. 
United    Brotherhood    of    Carpenters    and    Joiners    of 


Amer 
United 

Amer 
United 

Amer 
United 

Amer 
United 

Amer 
United 

Amer 
United 

Amer 
United 

Amer 
United 

Amer 
United 

Amer 
United 

Amer 
United 

Amer 
United 

Amer 
United 

Amer 
United 

Amer 
United 

Amer 
United 

Amer 
United 

Amer 
United 

Amer 
United 

Amer 
United 

Amer 
United 

Amer 
United 

Amer 


ea  No.  554. 

Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
ca  No.  449. 

Brotlierhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
ca  No.  2557. 

Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
ca  No.  1689. 

Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
ca  No.  42. 

Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
ca  No.  95. 

Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
ca  No.  2556. 

Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
ca  No.  22. 

Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
ca  No.  1082. 

Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
ca  No.  1109. 

Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
ca  No.  262. 

Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
ca  No.  316. 

Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
ca  No.  162. 

Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
ca  No.  1654. 

Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
ea  No.  35. 

Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
ca  No.  1062. 

Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
ca  No.  829. 

Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
ea  No.  1400. 

Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
ca  No.  751. 

Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
ea  No.  266. 

Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
ca  No.  732. 

Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
ca  No.  1774. 

Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
ca  No.  180. 


nriLDING,    STOXK    WORKING.    KTC. 
AND    HOURS   OF   LABOR    ON    JANUARY   1.    1918— Continued. 

I  Rates  of  wages 
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Hours  of  labor 


OL'eiii>:itii)ii 


S"X 


shiii  raulkcrs  Male 

Sliiji  joiners  Male 

Ship  joiners  Male 

Carpenters  Male 

Carpenters  Male 

Carpenters   Male 

Carpenters  Male 

Carpenters   Male 

Carpenters   Male 

Carpenters   Male 

^lilinien  i  Male 

Carpenters   i  Male 

Carpenters  

Carpenters   

Carpenters 

Cari)enters   

Carpenters   i  Male 

Carjienters   Male 

Car|M>nters   :^Ia]e 

CiU-peiiters   Male 

Siiijiwriglus   Male 

Cariienters   Male 

Carpenters   Male 


Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 


Unit 


Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
I  Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 


-ii*'""?.^^,!?-.^^^'*    ^^'^Si-^  inorsasfd  from  *5.5n  per  ,lav 
:-]May  21.  1918,  uag?s  incr-as-d  from  ^5.00  p-r  'lav 
•.•.'JaKuary  21    191S.  wages  increased  from  $:5.50  p»r<lav 
■.•:August  1.  1918.  wages  increased  from  UM  per  dav 
•uttofter  1,  191  (,  wages  increased  from  S4.00  per  dav 
••Uctob«r  1,  1917.  wages  increased  from  $i.no  p°r  dav 

■Iiilj   1,  1918.  wages  increased  from  .•J.-,.oo  p'-r  day. 


Rates 


6  50 
6  00 
6  00 

*'6  00 
^"•5  00 
*'^6  00 
'■6  00 
*-Ct  00 
'■'(i  (Id 
"■"()  (III 
■■'.5  .-)0 
■■=8  OO 
■■■■•(>  00 
6  60 
■■'()  00 
•"■■4  .50 

4  50 
■"'5  00 
•'.")  00 

."i  (JO 
■•'o  00 
^■6  00 

5  50 


On  first  Weekly 
5  days 


No. 


S 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 

8 
S 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


44 

(S 

44 

64 

44 

65 

44 

66 

44 

67 

44 

6S 

44 

f9 

41 

;i) 

41 

71 

44 

72 

44 

73 

44 

74 

44 

75 

44 

76 

44 

77 

48 

7^; 

44 

7!) 

48  M) 

41  M 

44  .V' 

48  8.". 

48  84 

44  85 
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REPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU    OF   LABOR   STATISTICS, 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS:  SHOWING   RATES  OF  WAGES 


No. 

Locality 

Trade  and  organization 

1 

1.     Building,    Stone    Work 

ing, 

Etc. — Continued. 

(b)   Building  and   Paving  Trades — CoDtiuucd. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners — Continued. 

86 

Visalia  

United    Brotherhood    of    Carpenters    and    J 
America  No.  1484. 

oiners    of 

87 

Watsonville  

United    Brotherhood    of    Carpenters    and    Joiners    of 

America  No. 

771. 

88 

Woodland 

United    Brotherhood    of    Carpenters    and    J 

oiners    of 

America  No. 

1381. 

Cement  Worl 

cers — 

89 

Sacramento 

Cement  Finishers  and  Plasterers' 

No.  582 

Electrical  Workers — 

90 

Eureka  

International 
No.  482. 

Brotherhood 

of 

Electrical 

\Yorkers 

" 

91 

Fresno   

International 
No.  169. 

Brotherhood 

of 

Electrical 

Workers 

92 

Fresno   

International 

No.  100. 

Brotherhood 

of 

Electrical 

Workers 

93 

Long  Beach  

International 
No.  711. 

Brotherhood 

of 

Electrical 

Workers 

94 

Los  Angeles 

International 
No.  61. 

Brotherhood 

of 

Electrical 

Workers 

95 

Los  Angeles 

International 
No.  370. 

Brotherhood 

of 

Electrical 

Workers 

96 

Martinez  

International 
No.  302. 

Brotherhood 

of 

Electrical 

Workers 

97 

Oakland 

International 
No.  283. 

Brotherhood 

of 

Electrical 

Workers 

98 

Oakland 

International 
No.  595. 

Brotherhood 

of 

Electrical 

Workers 

99 

Pasadena  

International 
No.  560. 

Brotherhood 

of 

Electrical 

Workers 

100 

Pasadena  

International 
No.  418. 

Brotherhood 

of 

Electrical 

Workers 

101 

Sacramento    

International 
No.  36. 

Brotherhood 

of 

Electrical 

Workers 

102 

San  Diego 

International 
No.  465. 

Brotherliood 

of 

Electrical 

Workers 

BUII.DINCJ,    STONE    \V()l{KIX(i.    KTC. 

AND    HOURS   OF    LABOR    ON    JANUARY    I.    1918— Continued. 

li'at'.'s  of  wages 
Sex 
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Oicniiatioii 


Unit 


Hours  of  labor 


On  first  Weekly 
5  days 


No. 


Ciiri'i'iUi'is    Milk' 

Carpontors   Male 

Carpontorp   I  Male 


Cement   finishers 


Male 


Telephone  linemen  Male 

Inside  wiremen  Male 

Linemen   j  Male 

Cable   pplieers   Male 

Cable   splieers'   helpers Male 

Inside  wiremen  Male 

Fixture  hangers Male 

Linemen   INIale 

Linemen   i  Male 


Linemen   

Installers    

Cable  «T)l:ccrs 


Male 
Male 
Male 


Construction    I  Male 

Linemen   !  Male 

Operators   Male 

Inside  eleetrical  workers ;  Male 

Inside  wiremen '  Male 

Linemen   1  Male 

Linemen   (power)   Male 

Linemen  (other)  Male 

Telephone  men i  Male 

Cable  splicers Male 

Cable  splicers  (telephone) Male 

Station  wiremen Male 

Electrical  workers Male 


Day 
II  our 
Day 

Day 


Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 

Day 

Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 

Day 

Month 
Day 

Hour 

Day 

Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 


"".Tune  10,  1918,  wages  increased  from  $5.00  per  day. 
"'May,  1917,  wages  incr9as?d  from  $4.00  per  day. 
"-October  5,  1917.  wages  increased  from  $4..jO  p"r  day. 
'••'January  1,  1918,  wages  iner^aseii  from  $4.00  per  day. 
"^SepteTnber  1.  1917,  wages  increased  from  $4. On  per  day. 
"■'January  1,  191S,  wages  increased  from  $4.00  per  <lay. 
""January  1,  1918,  wages  increased  from  $4.7.")  per  day. 
""January  1,  1918,  wages  increased  from  $4.0(i  iier  day. 
"■■October  1,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $'>.00  per  day. 
""•luly  1,  1917.  wap"s  increased  from  $4.00  per  day. 
""October  1,  1917,  wages  incrcas"d  from  $4.(iO  per  day. 
"'Octol)er  1,  T.)17,  wag"S  increased  from  $4. On  per  day. 
"-October  1.  1917.  wages  incri'us"d  from  *4.00  p'T  day. 
■^"■March,  1917.  wages  incfased  from  $4..";(i  p"r  day. 
"'January  1,  191S,  wages  increased  from  s;4.00.i)'t  day. 
^•■•Oetober  1,  1917,  wages  increas"d  from  $4..')0  per  day. 
'"December  17,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $4.00  per  day. 
■^'October  1,  1917.  wages  increas"d  from  $.">.. ')0  per  day. 


'•"6  OO 

561 

4  150 

"6  00 


^-4  75 
"«5  00 
"4  75 
"•■5  50 

4  75 
""5  50 
'•■■6  00 

4  75 

"H  50 


4<S  SG 

48  87 

48  88 

44  89 


4^ 

90 

48 

eo 

48 

91 

48 

91 

48 

91 

48 

92 

44 

92 

44 

9:i 

48       94 


«M  75 

8 

48 

95 

'"A  75 

8 

48 

95 

"4  75 

8 

48 

95 

5  50 

8 

44 

96 

"=5  00 

8 

44 

97 

100  00 

8 

44 

97 

■'■■■6  OO 

8 

44 

98 

^^53 

8 

44 

99 

"4  75 

8 

44 

100 

•"5  00 

8 

44 

101 

4  50 

8 

48 

101 

4  75 

8 

48 

101 

"6  00 

8 

48 

101 

6  00 

8 

44 

101 

5  00 

8 

44 

101 

5  00 

8 

44 

102 

C- 42294 
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No. 


REPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU   OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS:   SHOWING   RATES  OF   WAGES 


104 
105 
106 
107 


109 
110 
111 

112 
113 


114 

115 

116 

117 

118 
119 


Locality 


103  ,  San  Francisco  __. 


San  Francisco  __. 
San  Francisco  ... 
San  Francisco  _.. 

San  Jose  

San  Jose  


San  Mateo 

San  Rafael 

Santa  Barbara 


Santa  Rosa 
Stockton  ___ 


Los  Angeles  .. 
San  Francisco 


Oakland    

San  Francisco 


Bakersfleld 
Fresno   


Trade  and  organization 


I.     Building,    Stone    Working, 
(b)    BUILDIA'G    A>-D    FaVIA-G    T 

Electrical   ^Yor]iC)s — Continued. 
International     Brotberhood     of 

No.  537. 
International     Brotherhood     of 

No.  6. 
International     Brotberhood     of 

No.  92. 
International     Brotherhood     of 

No.  404. 
International     Brotberhood     of 

No.  2.50. 
International     Brotherhood     of 

No.  332. 


Etc. — Continued. 
KADES — Continued. 


Electrical 
Electrical 
Electrical 
Electrical 
Electrical 
Electrical 


Workers 
Worker's 
Workers 
Workers 
Workers 
Workers 


International     Brotherhood     of     Electrical     Workers 

No.  617. 
International     Brotberhood     of     Electrical     Workers 

No.  614. 
International     Brotherhood     of     Electrical     Workers 

No.  451. 


International     Brotherhood     of     Electrical     Workers 

No.  .594. 
International     Brotberhood     of     Electrical     Workers 

No.  207. 


Elevator  Constructors — 
International  Union  of  Elevator  Constructors  No.  18_ 

International  Union  of  Elevator  Constructors  No.  8-- 

Hotise  Movers — 
International  Association  of  House  Movers  No.  117-— 

House  Movers  and  Raisers 


Lathers — 
Wood.  Wire   and  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union 

No.  300. 
Wood.  Wire   and  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union 

No.  83. 


BXUi-DlNf!.    STONK    WOIUCING,    ETC. 
AND    HOURS   OF    LABOR    ON    JANUARY    1.    1918— Continued. 


Occ-uimtioii 


Sx 


Kates  of  wages  Hours  of  labor 


Unit 


Rates  On  first  Weekly 

5  days 
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No. 


C'iihli'   splicers   Alalc 

llrliKTs    Male 

Electrical  workers  j  Male 

Electrical   workers   Male 

Fixture  hangers  Male 

Linemen    Male 

Wiremen  i  Male 

Motor  repairers  ,  Male 

Fixture  hangers  i  Male 

Fixture  makers '  Male 


Inside   wiremen 


Male 


Inside  wiremen    Male 

Head  ganginen Mah^ 

Foremen   Sla  le 

Linemen    i  Male 

Cable  splicers  I  Male 

Linemen   I  Male 

Cable  splicers '  Male 

Linemen     I  Male 

Operators   |  Male 

Wiremen  Male 

Cable   splicers   i  Male 

Telephone  switchboard  men..-  Male 

Telephone  linemen   :  Male 

Mechanics   ;  Male 

Helpers  Male 

Electrical  workers  Male 

Contractors    Male 


Mechanics   

Helpers  

House  movers 


I>athe]'s 
Lathers 


Male 
Male 
Male 


Male 
Male 


Day 
Day 
Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Hour 
Hour 
Hour 
Hour 

Day 

Day 

Day 

.Month 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Month 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Hour 

Hour 

Day 

Day 

Day 
Day 
Day 


Week 
Week 


*"'^Oetob3r  1,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $.5.7.')  per  day. 

'■^Octobsr  1.  1917,  wages  increased  from  $4. .50  per  day. 

^"April  1,  1917,  wages  increased  from  02^  cents  per  hour. 
■'"'Ai>ril  1,  1917,  wag^s  increased  from  .15. 00  per  day. 
'''.Tannary  1,  191>^,  wages  increased  from  s?li").00  ]V'V  nionlli. 
^-January  1,  1913,  wages  increased  from  $4.. TO  per  day. 
^■'.lannary  1,  1918,  wages  ineieased  from  $4.75  p"r  day. 
^Maniiary  1.  191S,  wages  increased  from  $4.7.")  p"r  day. 
"'^July  1,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $4.7.'»  per  day. 
•"'■•fanuary  1,  1918,  wages  increased  from  $'>.-2't  per  day. 
"■'January  1,  19is,  wages  incr"ased  from  $4. .50  per  day. 
••■^.lanuary  1,  191.*,  wages  increas"d  from  $4..")0  per  day. 
■''•'.Vpril   1,  1917,  wages  increased   from  *.").on  ))"r  day. 
'■'".\piil   1,   l!il7,  \\aK"S  increased    I'l'imi  i*(;.<iii  pci-  liay. 


"6  OO 

8 

44 

10:! 

'H  75 

8 

44 

10;! 

(1  00 

8 

44 

104 

fi  00 

8 

41  105 

5  .50 

8 

44 

106 

5  00 

8 

48  •  107 

'"75 

8 

44 

108 

75 

8 

44 

108 

75 

8 

44 

108 

75 

8 

44 

108 

-^"6  00 

8 

44 

109 

6  00 

8 

52 

110 

"5  15 

8 

48  111 

140  00 

8 

48 

111 

s.!4  75 

8 

48 

HI 

"'5  50 

8 

48 

111 

4  75 

8 

48 

112 

5  .50 

8 

48 

112 

-^•^5  00 

8 

48 

118 

lOO  00 

8 

48 

118 

5  00 

8 

48 

118 

8"6  50 

8 

48 

118 

"4  75 

8 

48 

118 

"H  75 

8 

48 

118 

62i 

8 

48 

114 

42i 

8 

48 

114 

^''5  80 

8 

44 

115 

007  00 

8 

44 

115 

5  50 

8 

48 

116 

3  50 

8 

48 

116 

5  50 

8 

44 

117 

18  00 
20  00 


44     118 
44  '  119 
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LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS:   SHOWING    RATES  OF   WAGES 


No. 


120 
121 
122 

123 
124 
125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 

141 
142 


Locality 


Los  Angeles  - 
Pasadena   

Sacramento  __ 
San  Francisco 

San  Jose  

San  Rafael  ___ 

Alhambra 

Bakersfleld    __ 

Eureka  

Fresno    

Long  Beach  __ 
Los  Angeles  _ 
Los  Angeles  _ 
Los  Gatos  _-- 
Marysville  ___ 

Modesto    

Monterey    

Napa    

Oakland    

Palo  Alto 

Pasadena   

Sacramento  _. 
Sacramento  .- 


Trade  and  organization 


I.     Building,    Stone    Working,    Etc. — Continued, 
(b)   BuiLDiXG  AND   Paving  Trades — Continued. 

La  thcrs — Continued. 
Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union 

No.  42. 
Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union 

Lathers'  International  Union  No.  109 


Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union 

No.  65. 
Wood,  Wire   and  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union 

No.  144. 
Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union 

No.  268. 

Painters  and  Decorators — 
Painters,    Paperhangers    and    Decorators    of   America 

No.  1064. 
Painters,    Paperhangers    and    Decorators    of    America 

No.  314. 
Painters,    Decorators    and    Paperhangers    of  America 

No.  1034. 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers 

of  America  No.  294. 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers 

of  America  No.  256. 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers 

of  America  No.  831. 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers 

of  America  No.  202. 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers 
.    of  America  No.  271. 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers 

of  America  No.  146. 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers 

of  America  No.  317. 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers 

of  America  No.  272. 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers 

of  America  No.  262. 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers 

of  America  No.  127. 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers 

of  America  No.  388. 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers 

of  America  No.  92. 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers 

of  America  No.  487. 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers 

of  America  No.  828. 


BUILDING,    ST().\K    WOK  KING,    ETC. 
AND   HOURS  OF   LABOR  ON  JANUARY  1.    1918— Continued. 
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Occupation 


Rates  of  wages 


Hours  of  labor 


Unit 


Rates 


On  first  Weekly' 
5  days 


No. 


LalluM's     i  Male 


Wood  hithors 
IMotal  lathers 
Lathers!     


J.athrrs 
T.atiiors 
Lathers 

Painters 
Pa  in  te  IS 


Male 
Male 
Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 
Male 
Painters  j  Male 

Painters  Male 


11()US(>  jiainters 
Ship  jia inters 


Male 
Male 
Male 


y'ii^u   ami   jiietiire   painters. 
Painters  


Male 
Male 


Paintei-s  Male 


Painters 
Painters 


Male 
Male 


Painters   Male 

Paiierhangers  Male 

Painters  '•  Male 

Painters  i  Male 

Painters  i  Male 

Deeorators   ;  Male 

Painters   ;  Male 

Paperliangers  I  Male 

Painters  '[  Male 

Pajierhangers  Male 

Sign  writers Male 


Day 
Week- 
Da  y 
Day 


AVeek 
Hour 
Day 

Day 

Day 

Houi' 

Day 

Day 

Hour 

Day 

Tlour 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 
Day 
Day 

[  Day 

Day 

\  Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 


"'May  20.  1018.  wages  iiipr"as'_'il  from  iJl.fjO  \i"v  day. 
"-Septi'Tuber.  1917.  wages  increased  from  p.75  per  day. 
•'■■'D^ccmli'jr  IT,  1917,  wages  infrea.«ef'  from  7.5  cents  per  hour. 
"'May  Ifi,  1917,  wages  inprease<l  from  ."iO  cents  p"r  hour. 
"■■.Tainuuy  .Sn.  lOIS,  wages  increased  from  (ii)  c"nts  per  Iionr. 
"'■May  1,  lt)IS,  wages  iucreas"<l  from  $4.')0  jut  day. 
"".lamiaiy  1,  1!)1S.  wages  increased   froiri  -t.'i.do  per  day. 
"^April   I.   1!H7,  wag(S  increa.'^ed  from  $21.(1(1  per  W''ek. 
""()(tol)T  1.  Iin7.  wag'S  increas'd  from  $4..'(i  per  day. 
""S"pt-ml)"r  1,  1<)17,  wag"s  iiicreas'd  froni  !t4..')0  per  day. 
"'S'pt"inl>''r  1.  1!)]7,  wages  increased  from  $4. .50  per  day. 
"-.August  S.  1017,  wages  increased  from  $.5.00  per  <lay. 
""August  S,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $5.00  per  dav. 


"'5  50 
1.5  00 

5  00 
"-6  50 


30  00  : 

7  00  ] 

3  50 

4  00 


8  44  120 

S  t  44  121 

8  41  121 

8  41  122 


48  123 
40  124 
44     125 


48     126 
44     127 


"'60 
"^5  50 

■■'•■■:>  00 

8 
8 
8 

48 
48 
44 

128 
128 
129 

50 

8 

48 

130 

■■'■6  00 

8 

44 

131 

561 

8 

48 

132 

5  00 

8 

44 

i:-3 

"^5  00 

8 

44 

134 

4  .50 

8 

44 

135 

""5  00 

'""5  00 

4  00 

8 
8 
8 

11 
11 

18 

1.-6 

i:"6 

i;]7 

'"'6  00 

8 

44 

138 

6  00 

8 

44 

139 

4  00 
400 
4  00 

i"-'5  50 
6  00 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
48 

140 
140 
140 
141 
141 
142 
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REPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS:   SHOWING   RATES  OF  WAGES 


No. 

Locality 

Trade  and  organization 

1.      Building,    Stone    Working,    Etc. — Continued. 

(b)   Building  and   Paving   Trades — OoDtiuuecI. 

Painters  and  Decorators — Continued. 

143 

Sacramento 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhaugers 

of  America  No.  767. 

144 

San 

Francisco  — 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers 
of  America  No.  961. 

145 

San 

Francisco  __. 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers 
of  America  No.  698. 

146 

San 

Francisco  __. 

Brotlierhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers 
of  America  No.  510. 

147. 

San 

Francisco  ___ 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers 
of  America  No.  19. 

148 

San 

Francisco  _-_ 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Paperhangers  and  Decorators 
of  America  No.  1073. 

149 

San 

Francisco  -— 

Brotherhood  of  Painters   and  Decorators  of  America 

No.  72. 

150 

San 

Francisco  __. 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Paperhangers  and  Decorators 
of  America  No.  134. 

151 

San 

Jose  

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers 
of  America  No.  507. 

152 

San 

Mateo 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers 
of  America  No.  913. 

153 

San  Rafael 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers 

of  America  No.  83. 

154 

Santa  Barbara  ._ 

Brotherhood  of  Painters.  Decorators  and  Paperhangers 

of  America  No.  71.5. 

155 

Santa  Monica  ... 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers 

of  America  No.  821. 

156 

Vail 

ejo  

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers 

of  America  No.  376. 

157 

Visalia   

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers 

of  America  No.  899. 

158 

Watsonville   

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers 

of  America  No.  750. 

Parcrs  and  Ii'a niuu  rincn — 

159 

San  Francisco  __. 

Paving  Cutters  Union  No.  69 

160 

San 

Francisco  _.. 

International  Union  of  Pavers,  Rammermen  and  As- 
phalt Workers  No.  84. 

161 

San 

Francisco  ... 

International  Union  of  Pavers  and  Rammermen  No.  18 

162 

San 

Francisco  — . 

International  Union  of  PaA^ers  and  Rammermen  No.  26 

BIILDING,    STONK    WORKING,    ETC. 
AND   HOURS  OF   LABOR   ON   JANUARY    1.    1918 — Continued. 
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Orcupation 


Sex 


I'ictdiial  )iaint(MS Male 

Glazicis    Male 

Brvchn-s  and  sllvcrcrs 1  Male 

Art  glass  workers i  Male 

Taiiilers   j  Male 

(iln/.iers  and  eutters Male 

Art   glass  men Male 

T?evelers    Male 

Silverers    '  Male 

I'olishers    j  Male 

Sign  painteis  i  Male 

I'ainteis   Male 


Auto    painters 
Papeiliangers 


Varnisliers  and  iiolisiier.s. 

outside    

Painters  


PaintiTS  

Paoerliangors 

Painters  

Paiieriiangers 

Painters   

Paperhangers 
Painters  


Painters 
PaintiMS 


Male 
Male 


Male 
Male 

Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 

Male 

Male 


Day 

Dav 
Dav 
Dav 
Dav 
Day 
Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Dav 
Day 

Dav 
Dav 
Dav 

Day 
Day 
Day 

Hour 

Day 
Day 


7  on 

8 

48 

112 

>'"1  .50 

8 

44 

148 

'"••4  .50 

8 

44 

148 

,o«4  50 

8 

44 

143 

4  50 

8 

44 

144 

'"'5  OO 

8 

41 

145 

i«'*5  00 

8 

44 

1 15 

--4  no 

8 

44 

145 

""4  .50 

8 

44 

145 

'^'4  00 

8 

44 

145 

6  50 

8 

44 

146 

i'°5  50 

8 

44 

147 

5  00 

8 

48 

118 

f)  00 

8 

11 

1  19 

5  50 

8 

41 

150 

"■■'6  OO 

8 

44 

151 

"^6  00 

8 

44 

1.52 

6  00 

8 

44 

152 

^'•-■6  00 

8 

44 

158 

"'■•6  00 

8 

44 

IK^ 

4  .50 

8 

48 

154 

4  50 

8 

48 

154 

50 

8 

48 

1.55 

5  (in 

s 

11 

150 

"■1  .50 

s 

11 

157 

I'ainters 


Male  Day 

Male  Week 

Male  Day 

Male  Dav 

Male  Day 

Male  Dav 

Male  Day 

Rannnermen  '  Male  Dav 


Paving  cutters 
Top  shoA'elers   . 

Rakers     

Finishers   

Mixer  men  

Pavers  


4  50 


18      158 


27  00 

8 

48 

1.59 

8  .50 

8 

48 

160 

4  00 

8 

48 

160 

4  00 

8 

48 

160 

4  .50 

8 

48 

160 

7  00 

8 

48 

161 

5  on 

8 

48 

162 

i"'F''l)ruary  1."),  1917.  wagi's  inpr!'ase<l  from  sf4.()o  piT 
1"  Fobniary  l-'i,  1917.  wages  intTeas^d  from  $4. (Mi  per 
iiiiifebriiary  15,  1917.  wages  increased  from  $4.00  per 
'""May  S.  1917,  wages  inereased  from  $4. .00  per  day. 
lohjvfay  ,s    -i()]7    wages  increased  from  $4.50  per  day. 
loiijyjuy  s,  ]<)17,  wages  increased  from  $4.00  per  day. 
""May  S,  PilT.  A\ages  incr"ased  from  $4.00  p"r  day. 
'"May  S,  1917    wages  incr'asi'd  from  p>Sti)  per  day. 
"-.lannary  1,  l!il7.  m  agi-s  incr"ased  fi-om  $.').0()  )vr 
"•■D'.ccndi  r  1.  1UI7,  wage,-;  incr-as'.'d  from  $.").()o  |)"r 
"'.Inly  2.   1917,  wag'S  iiicr''as"(l  from  $.5. •'hi  per  day. 
"May  (i    1917,  wages  incrca.^i'd   from  $.'>.. "iO  per  day. 
'"•Mmv  C,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $'>..")0  per  day. 
"'.\pril  :il,  1917,  wag"S  increased  from  s^l.OO  per  day 


dav. 
day. 
1 


av. 
lay. 


REPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU   OF   LABOR   STATISTICS. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS:   SHOWING    RATES  OF  WAGES 


No. 


163 

164 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 
171 

172 

173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 

186 
187 
188 


Locality 


Fresno   — . 

Long  Beach  

Oakland . 

Pasadena  

San  Diego  

San  Francisco  _. 

San  Francisco  _. 

San  Francisco  _. 
San  Jose  

Stockton  

Crockett  

Eureka  

Fresno   

Los  Angeles  — 

Martinez  

Modesto 

Monterey    

Oakland    

Oakland    

Pasadena   

Petaluma  

Richmond    

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco 


Trade  and  organization 


I.     Building,    Stone    Working,    Etc. — Continued, 
(b)   Building  axd   Paving   Trades — Cod  tinned. 

Plasterers — 

Operative  Plasterers  and  Cement  Finishers'  Interna- 
tional Association  No.  188. 

Operative  Plasterers  and  Cement  Finishers'  Interna- 
tional Association  No.  343. 

Operative  Plasterers  and  Cement  Finishers'  Interna- 
tional Association  No.  112. 

Operative  Plasterers  and  Cement  Finishers'  Interna- 
tional Association  No.  194. 

Operative  Plasterers  and  Cement  Finishers'  Interna- 
tional Association  No.  346. 

Operative  Plasterers  and  Cement  Finishers'  Interna- 
tional Association  No.  66. 

Casters  and  Model  Makers  Union  No.  460 


Operative  Plasterers  Union  No.  66 

Operative  Plasterers  and  Cement  Finishers'  Interna- 
tional Association  No.  224. 

Operative  Plasterers  and  Cement  Finishers'  Interna- 
tional Association  No.  222. 

Plumhers,  Gas  and  Steam  Fitters — 
United   Association    of   Plumbers    and    Steam   Fitters 

No.  6.50. 
United     Association_    of    Journeymen     Plumbers     and 

Steamfitters  No.  471. 
United   Association    of    Plumbers    and    Steam   Fitters 

No.  246. 
United   Association    of   Plumbers    and    Steam   Fitters 

No.  78. 
.United   Association    of    Plumbers    and    Steam   Fitters 

No.  1.59. 
United  Association   of  Plumbers,   Steam  Fitters,   Gas 

Fitters'  Helpers  No.  25. 
United   Association    of   Plumbers    and    Steam   Fitters 

No.  62. 
United    Association     of    Journeymen     Plumbers     and 

Steam  Fitters  No.  342. 
United    Association    of   Plumbers    and    Steam   Fitters 

No.  444. 
United   Association    of    Journeymen  Pluml)ers,  Steam 

Fitters  and  Steam  Fitters'  Helpers  No.  280. 
United    Association    of   Plumbers    and    Steam   Fitters 

No.  478. 
United    Association    of   Plumbers    and    Steam   Fitters 

No.  310. 
United    Association    of    Journeymen    Plumbers,    Gas 

Fitters,   Steam   Fitters   and   Steam  Fitters'  Helpers 

No.  447. 
United  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters 

United    Association    of   Plumbers    and    Steam   Fitters 

No.  2-30. 
United    Association    of   Pluml^ers    and    Steam   Fitters 

No.  590. 


Bl'll.niXC.    S'l'O.N'lO    WOKKIXC.     KTC. 
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Occupation 


Plasterers   

CeiiK'nt  finisliors 
Plasterers   


IMastei'ers   

Ceiiieiit  finishers 
Plasterers   


I^Iastcrers 


riMstci-ers 
Casters    .-. 


Atodcl  makers 
Plasterers   

llastercM'S   


Plasterers 


Rates  of  wages 


Hours  of  labor 


Sex 


Unit 


Rates 


Male 

Male 
Male 

Malo 
Main 
Male 

Male 

Male 
Male 

Male 
Male 
Male 

Male 


Plniiihers    !  Male 

Sfesiti  fitt(^rs 

Pliim';ers   

Plliinbers    

Steam  fitters 


Plumbers   

Steam  fitters 
Plumbers   


I'himlicrs   

Plumliei's   

Steam  litters 
I'liiin!>ers    


I'liinil-cvs    

.'■•Icaiii   litters 
Pliiml>ers    


I'lnmlx'i's 


T'lumlic's    

Steam  fitters 

Steam   fitter   helpers. 

Plumbers    

-•^O'ni)  fitters 

Plumbers   


Steam  titters  !  Ma 


Day 
Day 
Day 

Day 
Day 

Hour 

Hour 

Day 

Day 

Day 
Day 
Day 

Day 


Male 

Day 

Male 

Day 

Male 

Day 

Male 

Day 

Male 

Day 

Male 

Day 

Male 

Day 

Male 

Day 

Male 

Day 

Male 

Day 

Male 

Day 

Male 

Day 

Male 

Day 

Male 

Day 

Male 

Day 

Male 

Day 

Male 

Hour 

Male 

Hour 

Male 

Hour 

Male 

Day 

Male 

Day 

Male 

Hour 

Day 


"■■'Miiv  I.   I'.ili;    \\;ii,"s  iniTciis'il  from  ><4.iin  piT  il:iy. 
"»S"iit"iiili  r    i;..    1!)17.   \v:ii.'i'S   inci":isi  il    lidiii  *-l.."(i  ii"r  duy. 

!-'"().. I  ■ll„T    1.     |i)17      WMUS    illlTI'ilS'd    Iroln    $r).ll(l    li'T    (IslV. 

i-^.luly  l.l,  vm.  wages  incrcas-'d  from  75  cents  per  hour. 
i-'-.Ianuary  1,  1017,  Avag-ps  incr'-ased  from  $4.50  jx'r  day. 
'-•■.Miiy  1,   1!M7.  \\;ij;'S  iiiciciis'd   from  (i-2',  I'-'nts  |) 'V  limif. 


On  first 
5  days 


7  00  , 

8 

4\ 

ifia 

C^  00   ! 

8 

14 

lfi8 

6  00 

8 

44 

104 

7  00 

8 

44 

105 

6  50  I 

8 

44 

105 

75  1 

8 

41 

KG 

75 

7  00 

6  OO 

7  00 

8  OO 
8  00 

8  00 


5  15 

5  15 
i\5  00 

6  50 
6  .50 

5  00 
5  00 

5  .50 

'■'5  00 

6  00 

7  (HI 
fi  .50 

-"5  .50 

5  50 

4  no 

6  .50 

^-'87.^ 
87.'. 

m 

-•-■5  00 

5  00 


Weekly 


No. 


44      407 


468 
W.) 


44  Ki!) 

44  170 

44  174 

44  172 


48 

^7^ 

48 

17.3 

48 

174 

44 

175 

44 

175 

48 

iln 

48 

176 

48 

177 

48 

178 

44 

17i) 

ii  :  180 


181 


41  182 
44  !  182 
48  [  183 


181 

185 

185 
lf5 
18^i 
186 
lf:7 


48  ,  188 
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REPORT    OF    THE    BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS:   SHOWING    RATES  OF  WAGES 


No. 

Locality 

Trade  and  organization 

1.     Building,    Stone    Working,    Etc. — Continued. 

(bj   Building   and   Paying  Trades — Continued. 

Fhinihcrs.   ilus  and  Htcum  Fitters — Continued. 

189 

San  Francisco  — 

United  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Gas  Fitters 

190 

San  Jose  

United  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters 
No.  393. 

191 

San  Mateo 

United  Association  of  Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  Steam 
Fitters  and  Steam  Fitters'  Helpers  No.  467. 

192 

San  Rafael 

United  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters 
No.  323. 

193 

Santa  Eosa  

United  iVssociatiou  of  Journej'-  Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters 
and  Steam  Fitters  No.  251. 

194 

Stockton  

United    Association    of    Plumbers    and    Steam   Fitters 

No.  492. 

195 

Vallejo  

United    Association    of   Plumbers    and    Steam   Fitters 

No.  843. 

Roofers.   Composition — 

196 

Los  Angeles  _' 

International  Composition  Roofers  and  Damp  Proof 
Workers  No.  21. 

197 

Sacramento 

International  Composition  Roofers  and  Damp  Proof 
Workers  No.  34. 

198 

San  Francisco  ... 

International  Composition  and  Felt  Roofers  No.  25 

Sheet  Metal   Workers — 

199 

Hanford 

Amalgamated     Sheet    Metal    Workers'     International 

Alliance  No.  338. 

200 

Los  Angeles 

Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International 
Alliance  No.  108. 

201 

Sacramento    

Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International 
Alliance  No.  162. 

202 

San  Jose  

Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International 
Alliance  No.  309. 

203 

San  Mateo 

Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International 
Alliance  No.  272. 

204 

Santa  Oruz  

Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International 
Alliance  No.  .304. 

205 

Vallejo  

Amalgamated     Sheet     iletal     Workers'     Intenui  tional 

Alliance  No.  178. 

Steniii   (utd   Hot   M'ater   Fitters — 

206 

San  Francisco  _.. 

International  Union  of  Steam  and  Operating  Engineers 
No.  .59. 

207 

San  Francisco  __. 

Gas  Appliance  and  Stove  Fitters  No.  12432 

i;iii.i)iN(i.  STUNK  wokkinh;,  ktc. 

AND   HOURS  OF   LABOR   ON   JANUARY   1.    1918— Continued. 


OcC'iipiition 


S'jx 


Stcani   litter    lii'lpcrs Male 

I'lninlxTS   !  Malo 

HcliuTS   I  Male 

IMunilx-rs   '  Male 

Steam  litters ]\Iale 

Phiuibers   Male 

PliHiiliers   j  Male 

Sti-nui  fitters Male 

riuiiihers   I  Male 


Pluiiihers 
riuiiihers 


Male 
Male 


IJoofcrs   ]Male 

K'dol'ci's   -_-. 1  Male 

Journeymen   j  Male 

ixoolCrs,   felt   Male 

Roofers,  shite  Male 


Sheet  metal  workers ^  Male 

Slieet  metal  workeis Male 

Copjiersmitlis  i  Male 

Sheet  metal  workers Male 

Sheet  metal  workers 'Male 

Siieet  metal  worki'rs ilale 

Sheet   metal  \\orkers ]\Iale 

Cc IMMTsmith    iMalc 


Knyineeis    Male 

Gas  applianee  and  stove  fitters'  Male 


Rates  of  wages 


Unit 


Day 
Day 
Da  V 
Dav 
Dav 
Day 

Dav 
Day 
Day 

Day 

Day 


Hour 

Dav 
Dav 
Day 
Dav 


Day 

Dav 
Dav 
Day 

Hour 

Day 

Hfnir 

Hour 


Hour 
Day 


'-'■iiinp  1.  IfilT.  waa:"?  increased  from  $6.00  ner  day. 
-■■■D'-c?niber  2,  1917,  wages  incrjassd  from  $6.00  per  day. 
-'Maiiiary  21.  1917.  watrcs  intrpasefl  from  $6..'(t  per  day. 
'^Miilv  xn.  1917.  waK's  inereased  from  ^y.'^O  per  day. 
-"*.Tnly  30,  1017,  wag"?  increased  from  $.5. .50  iier  day. 
-"Mareh  4.  1918.  wag-.s  increased  from  S4.00  per  day. 
'■■"Octob'T  I1    1917.  wages  increased  from  .?."). .50  per  day. 
•■'Novenil)"r  1.  1917.  wages  incr-ased  from  S5.oO  per  dav. 
•■■•-'S'i)t"ml>er  1,  1017.  wag^s  increased  from  So.oo  per  day. 
'■■"■.Iiilv  1.  1917.  wag"s  incr-ased  from  $1.00  per  day. 
'"'February  1.5.  lOlS,  wag's  iiicr-ased  from  *4..'(i  pt  day. 
[".-,j,f„y  ^.._  loig    wages  iticr"ased   from  $('>.0(V  per  day. 
'■""May  21.  1917.  wags  incr"as-d  from  A5..50  jk  r  (hiy. 
'"".lamiary  1.  19l<    wag"s  in'-r-astd  from  7.5  cents  p-r  hour, 
'"•".liiiniarv  1    1  MS    wag's  incr' asrd  from  75  c'nls  p-r  tionr. 
'■•''N()V"nih('r  12,   1917,   wages  iiier  as'il    from  si.iio   \vy  day. 


3  96 

•-•'7  00 

3  50 

=■"■7  00 

7  m 

-•■■7  00 

-•6  (K) 

-^6  m 

-'".5  00 

"%  00 

•■"7  00 

Hours  of  labor 


On  first 
5  days 


Weekly 


•jO 

-7  ."SO 

6  no 

6  .50 
5  .50 


'"••'5  .50 

'■•'*5  .50 

f5  00 

i-'-'e  60 

75 

^■■"'6  00 

62.1 

'"■8;? 


i^-*87A 
■'^'4  .50 


8 

48 

IfS 

8 

44 

189 

8 

44 

189 

8 

44 

m) 

8 

44 

190 

8 

44 

191 

8 

44 

192 

8 

44 

192 

8 

44 

193 

8 

44' 

194 

8 

44 

lt'5 
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No. 


HO 

197 
197 
198 


l'J9 
200 

?on 
201 

202 


21)1 


IS     205 


44     206 

48  I  207 
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EErORT    OF    THE   BUREAU    OF    LABOR   STATISTICS. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS:   SHOWING   RATES  OF  WAGES 


No. 

Locality 

Trade  and  organization 

1.     Building,    Stone    Working,    Etc. — Continued. 

(b)   Building  a^-d   Paving   Trades — Contiuued. 

Tile  Layers — 

208 

Los 

Angeles  

Tile  Layers  and  Helpers'  International  Union  No.  24 

909 

San 

Erancisco  .— 

Tile  Layers  No.  48 —    

Roofers.  Slate  and  Tile — 

210 

San 

Francisco  __. 

International  Slate  and  Tile  Workers  Union  No.  8 

Heat.  Frost  Insulators  and  Ashestos  Workers — 

211 

San 

Francisco  -— 

Heat,  Frost  Insulators  and  Asbestos  Workers  No.  16— _ 
(c)   Building  and  Street  Labor. 
BrickJai/crs.   Masons  and  Plasterers'  Laborers — 

212 

91^ 

Bak 

Vvp 

ersfield    

International    Hod    Carriers    Building    and    Common 
Laborers  of  America  No.  220. 

Tn  tpvn  !i  tinn  nl     TTnrl     Carriprs      "Rnilrlorc!     nnd     Cnmmrm 

j  I      Laborers'  Union  of  America  No.  294. 

!  I 

214  I  Los  Angeles International    Hod    Carriers,   Building   Laborers    and 

I  Common  Laborers  of  America  No.  300. 

215  Oakland j  International    Hod    Carriers,    Building    and    Common 

1      Laborers   of  America  No.  166. 

216  San  Francisco  _-.!  International    Hod    Carriers,    Building    and    Common 

i      Laborers  of  America. 

217  San  Jose J  International    Hod    Carriers,    Building    and    Common 

I  Laborers   of  America  No.  237. 

218  I  San  Jose J  International    Hod    Carriers,    Building    and    Common 

I                     '                 {  Laborers   of  America   No.-  2-34. 

219  i  San  Jose ;  International    Hod    Carriers,    Building    and    Common 

1                                      j  Laborers   of  America  No.  270. 

220  \  Yallejo  j  International    Hod    Carriers,    Building    and    Common 

I  Laborers'  Union  No.  326. 


Bl'ILDINU;,    tSTONlO    \\()KKlN(i,    ETC. 

AND   HOURS  OF   LABOR   ON  JANUARY   1.    1918— Continued. 

Kates  of  wages 
Occupation  Sex 


!)3 


Hours  of  labor 


Unit 


Rates 


On  first 
5  days 


Weekly 


No. 


Tiloluyers    Mal(>  Day 

'lilolayor  IicUkm's  Male        |  Pay 

Tilolayors   Male  Day 


Roofers  Male 

Steam  ]iipe  and  boiler  eovcrers'  Male 


Tlod  carriers  Male 

Brick  wheelers  Male 

Mortar  wheelers  Male 

Mortar  mixers  Male 

Concrete  men  Male 

Excavators j\Iale 


Cement  workers  

Brick  mason   tenders. 
Cement  machine  men_ 

Hod  carriers  

Bricklayer  tenders  -.- 
Billposter  helpers 


Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 


Plasterers  Male 

Bricklayers    Male 

Tending  bricklayers  Male 

Tending  plasterers  j  Male 

Building  laborers  !  Male 

Tending  plasterers  '  Male 

Tending  masons  j  Male 

Cement  workers  |  Male 

Tlod  carriers  |  Male 

Building  laborers  i  Male 

Concrete  men  1  Male 


Day 
Day 


Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 

Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 

Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 

Day 
Day 
Day 

Day 
Day 
Day 


i40Dooo„|h;r  26.  1917.  wagp.s  increased  from  ifS.OO  por  day. 
'^^May  1,  1916,  wages  increased  from  ■$4..50  per  day. 
^*=May  1,  1916,  wag<>s  incr?a.«od  from  iJ.S.i'n  per  day. 
1 '"February  10,  1917,  wages  increased  from  S4.no  per  day. 
i**February  10,  1917,  wages  increased  from  .$.5.00  per  day. 
i^">February  10.  1917.  wages  increased  from  .'^.^..^O  per  day. 
I'^November  1'i.  1917,  wages  increased  from  ifl.OO  per  day. 
"'Xovemlier  1."),  1917,  wages  increased  from  $-2..%  per  day. 
"■"March  24,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $5.00  per  day. 
'  '-'March  24,  1917.  wag"s  increased  from  $4. .50  per  day. 
^^"February  18,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $4.50  per  day. 
^■"•^September  1,  1917,  wag"S  increased  from  $.3.50  per  ilay. 
i"-Deeember  1,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $5.00  per  day. 
t'^DccembT  1.  1917,  wages  increased  from  $4. .50  per  day. 
'"•'July  16.  1917,  wages  increased  from  $4.00  per  day. 


r,  00 
3  00 


6  50 

5  50 


i"5  00 
"=4  00 

4  00 

5  00 
3  50 
3  50 

1434  50 
"^5  50 
^^■"•5  50 
1.04  50 

3  .50 
"^3  50 

"^5  50 
"»5  00 
^^"5  00 
5  50 
i-'^S  50 

^"-5  50 
'^^5  00 
00 


154; 


5  00 

3  50 

4  50 


48 


48     208 
48     208 


44     209 
44     210 


211 


212 
212 
212 
212 
212 
212 


44  213 
44  I  213 

44  213 

44  214 

44  214 

44  214 

44  215 

44  215 

44  216 

44  216 

48  217 

44  218 

44  218 
44  ;  219 

44  220 

44  220 

44  220 
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REPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU    OF   LABOR    STATISTICS. 

LABOR   ORGANIZATIONS:    SHOWING    RATES   OF   WAGES 


No.  Locality 


Trade  and  organization 


221  Oakland    . 

222  Richmond 


1.     Building,    Stone    Working,    etc. — Continued. 
(,cj    BviLDiXG  AND  Stkeet  Labor — Continued. 


223 
224 

225 
226 


227 
228 
229 

230 

231 
232 


233 

234 


235 
236 


General  Building  and  Street  Lahorers- 
United  Laborers'  Union  No.  304 

United  Laborers'  Union  No.  13085 


So   San  Francisco    Federal  Labor  Union  No.  14989- 
Saii  Francisco  _--    Cement  Laborers  Union  No.  310- 


San  Francisco 
San  Jose  


Sacramento  _-- 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles  _- 


San  Pedro  

San  Francisco 


San  Francisco 
San  Pedro  


San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 


United   Laborers'   No.  4 

United  Laborers"  Union  No. 


II.     Transportation, 
(a)   Railways. 

Street  Railway  Emplouecs — 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Rail- 
way Employees  of  America  No.  256. 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Structural  Electric  Rail- 
way Employees  of  America  No.  518. 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Rail- 
Avay  Employees  of  America  No.  687. 

Trainmen,  Road  and  Yard — 
Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America  No.  43 


(b)   Navigation. 

Cools  and  Stewards,  Marine — 
International  Seamen's  Union  of  America- 

Firemen,  Oilers  and  Watcrtendcrs,  Marine- 
International  Seamen's  Union  of  America- 

Seamen — 
International  Seamen's  Union  of  America- 
International  Seamen's  Union  of  America- 


(c)   Teaming  and  Cab  Driving. 

Cahmen  and  Coach  Drivers — 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 

Stablemen  and  Helpers  No.  216. 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  ChaufTeurs, 

Stablemen  and  Helpers  of  America  No.  265. 


TRAM  SPOUT  ATIOK. 

AND   HOURS  OF    LABOR   ON   JANUARY   1.    1918— Continued. 

Kates  of  wages  Hours  of  labor 


0('.iU)atioii 


S^x 


I.alu.ivrs    Malo 

Sliiiiglcrs   Male 

Tar  looft'is  Male 

Construction  laborers  Male 

City  employees  (street) Male 

Laborers    1  Male 

Cement   laborers   Male 

Mixing  machine Male 

La))orers    '  Mal.e 

Laborers    ._.  Male 


Conductors    I  Male 

Conductors    '  Male 

Motormen   - Male 

Car    ]«'i>aJrers    Male 

Trackmen    ]Male 


Unit 


Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Hour 

Hour 

Day 

Hour 


Hour 
Hour 
Hour 
Hour 
Hour 


Rafos  On  first 

5  days 


Weekly 


!).') 


No. 


3  m 

f< 

'•••■4  00 

8 

'•■"3  (JO 

8 

'■"••3  00 

8 

>=^«3  50 

8 

^■•■»3  00 

8 

""'m 

8 

68i 

8 

..14  00 

8 

30 

8 

31-34 

9 

'"-43; 

S 

,.:!43? 

8 

"^'.50 

8 

"-■433 

8 

IS 

221 

48 

222 

48 

•>•)•) 

48 

222 

48 

222 

48 

223 

44 

224 

44 

224 

48 

225 

48 

22fi 

63  227 

48  228 

48  228 

48  229 

48  229 


Helpers   Male 

Foremen  Male 


Hour 
Hour 


"47 
'50 


56     230 
56     230 


Cooks  Male 


Month 


90  00 


12 


84     2;il 


Firemen    Male 

Watertenders    Male 


Sailois    Male 

Oilers   Male 

Wateitenders    Male 

I'iremcn    I  Male 


Teamsters     I  Male 

Auto  truck  drivers iMale 

Chauffeurs    '  Male 


Month 
Month 

Hour 
Month 
Month 
Month 


Day 
Dav 
Day 


.-..-.poponiber  In,  1317,  wages  increased  from  $3.00  per  day. 
'■'■NovTTiber  1,  1917,  wages  increased  from  !f2.o0  per  day. 
•""November  1,  1017,  wages  increase-d  from  $"2.50  per  day. 
•"January  in.  lOlS.  wages  increased  from  $3.00  p»r  day. 
•"■■'May  1.  1917.  wages  increased  from  .$-2.r)0  p"r  day. 
""May  10,  1017.  wages  increased  from  .TO  cents  per  Iioiir. 
'■'.Inly  1,  1917.  wages  increased  from  iv.i.'(\  p"r  day. 
"-May  2.  1017,  wages  increased  from  .37.',  cents  per  hour. 
'■'May  2.  1017.  wages  increas-d  from  37i  cents  per  liour. 
'•'.\pril  1,  1017,  wag'S  increased  from  ikl  cents  P't  hour. 
'••'■.\pril  1.  1017.  wag'S  increased  from  S7l  cents  per  hour. 
'•'■•.January  1.  1017.  wages  increased  from  37i  cents  per  liour. 
"".(anuary  1.  1017,  wages  increased  from  40  cents  p"r  hour. 
'■'^May  1.  101(1.  wages  increased  from  $.i0.on  p°r  month. 
'•"May  1.  101(1,  wages  increas»d  from  !t;5.">.oo  p'>r  month. 
'"May  1,  1010.  wag»s  increases]  from  .<')."). 00  (ler  month. 
'"'May  1,  1017,  wages  increased  from  S.^..^)  per  day. 
'"-May  1,  l'.n7,  \\ag"s  increased  from  ^").oo  p'^r  day. 


75  00 
75  00 

m 
'"^60  00 

i"»60  00 
•■"60  00 


>4  00 
^5  00 
3  50 


8 

56 

232 

8 

56 

232 

9 

■  54 

233 

9 

54 

234 

9 

54 

234 

9 

54 

234 

9J,         57  I  235 

9  1        54     235 

8        48  I  2;:6 
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No. 


REPORT    OF    THE   BUKEALT    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS:   SHOWING    RATES  OF   WAGES 


Locality 


Trade  and  organization 


237  '  San  Prancisco 


238  I  Oakland    — 

239  '  Sacramento 


240 

241 
242 

243 


244 


245 


246 
247 


Oakland 


Oakland    

San  Francisco 

Fresno   


San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 


San  Diego 

San  Francisco 


248     San  Francisco  _. 


II.     Transportation — Continued. 

(c)   Teaming  and  Cab  Dkiving — Contiuued. 

DvUvci u  Wafjon  Drivers — 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen  and  Helpers  No.  278. 

Ice  Handlers — 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,   Chauffeurs, 

and  Helpers  No.  610. 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 

Stablemen  and  Helpers  No.  230. 


Laundry  Wagon  Drivers — 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  No.  316- 


2Iilk   Wagon  Drivers — 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 

Stablemen  and  Helpers  No  302. 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 

Stablemen  and  Helpers  No.  226. 

Team   Drloing — 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen  and  Helpers  No.  431. 


Bakery  Wagon  Drivers — 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen  and  Helpers  No.  484. 

Beer  Drivers  and  Siahlcmen — 
International  Union  of  Brewery  and  Soft  Drink  Work- 
ers No.  227. 

(d)    Fbeigiit    Handling. 

Longshoremen — 

International  Longshoremen's  Association  No.  38-9 

Riggers  and  Stevedores  Union  No.  38-33 


Transfer  Messengers — 
Baggage  Messengers'  Union  No.  10167. 
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Occupation 


Rates  of  wages 


Hours  of  labor 


Sex 


Unit 


Rates 


On  first  Weekly 
5  days 


No. 


CliaulVours    

Wtiyon  drivers 


Cliauffeurs 


Malo 
Male 


Male 


Wholesale  drivers 

Retail  drivers  

lee  pullers 

Helpers  


Drivers 


Drivers    

P^xtra  men 

Relief  drivers  -.. 
Regular  drivers 
Inside  workers  .. 


Male 


Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 


Lumber  drivers Male 

Transfer  drivers  Male 

Hardware  drivers  :  Male 

Planing  mill  drivers '  Male 

Sand  and  dirt  drivers j  Male 

Brick  drivers Male 


Bakery  drivers  Male 


Drivers  and  helpers Male 


I-ongshorcmen  '  Male 

Stevedores    j  Male 

Longshore  lumbermen  Male 

Riggers   Male 

Lumber  clerks  I  Male 

Baggage  messengers  I  Male 


Day 
Day 

Month 


Male 

Day 

Male 

Day 

Male 

Day 

Male 

Day 

Month 


Month 
Month 
Month 
Month 
Month 

Dav 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Dav 
Day 


Week 


Day 


Hour 

Hour 

Hour 

Day 

Day 

Week 


i"-'.Tanuary  1,  1918,  wages  increased  from  $95.00  per  niontli. 
i^'i.January  1,  1918,  wages  increased  from  $105.00  per  month. 
!""■  .January  1,  1918,  wages  increased  from  $100.00  per  niontli. 
i'^*',Tanuary  1,  1918,  wages  increased  from  $97.50  per  month. 
^'''.January  1,  1918,  wages  increased  from  $90.00  per  month. 
^■^^ January  1,  1918,  wages  increased  from  $.3.50  per  day. 
''".January  1,  191S,  wages  increased  from  $3.00  per  day. 
^''''January  1,  1918,  wages  increased  from  $3.00  per  day. 
'^'January  1,  1918,  wages  increased  from  $3.50  per  day. 
i'*^ January  1,  1918,  wages  increased  from  $2.50  per  day. 
I'^^.Tanuary  1,  1918,  wages  increased  from  $2.50  per  day. 
is*May  20,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $21.00  per  week. 
'*'•"■  .January  1,  1918,  wages  increased  from  65  cents  per  hour. 
is^May  27,  1918,  wages  increased  from  .">5  cents  per  hoiu*. 
is"May  28,  1918,  wages  increased  from  .55  cents  per  hour. 
i^^January  1,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $5.00  p^r  dav. 
'8!)May  28,  1918,  wag"S  increased  from  $4..5o  per  dav. 


3  50 
3  00 


105  00 

4  50 
3  50 
3  50 
3  10 

45  00 


"110  00 
•^20  00 
'•'107  50 
•'■110  00 
'■•95  00 

17S4    QO 

^'"3  .50 
1804  00 

'-"H  00 
"=3  00 
i^«3  50 


'«'25  00 


400 


18=75 

886  00 

8»5  00 
21  00 


10 

10 

10 

8 

8 

6-11 


56 


48 


237 

237 


238 

239 
239 
239 
239 

240 


241 
241 
242 
242 
242 

243 
243 
243 
243 
243 
243 


244 


245 


246 
247 
247 
247 
247 


70  I  248 


7—42294 
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No. 

Locality 

Trade  and  organization 

III.     Clothing    and    Textiles. 

(a)     GARME^■T,S. 

249 

Los  Angeles 

Shirt  and  Overall  Workers — 
United  Garment  AVorkers  of  America  No.  125 

250 

Napa       

United  Garment  Workers  of  America  No.  137 

251 

San  Francisco  — - 

United  Garment  Workers  of  America  No.  45 

'>52 

Eureka 

Tailors — 
Journeymen  Tailors'  Union  of  America  No.  414 

253 

Los  Angeles 

Journeymen  Tailors  Union  of  America  No.  81 

254 

Sacramento 

Journeymen  Tailors'  Union  of  America  No.  107 

255 

San  Diego  

Journeymen  Tailors'  Union  of  America  No.  277 

256 

San  Francisco  __- 

United  Garment  Workers  of  America  No.  45 

257 

San  Francisco  — _ 

Journeymen  Tailors'  Union  of  America  No.  2 

(b)   Laundry  Woekees. 

258 

9^ 

San  Francisco  — 
Vallejo           -  - 

Laundiij  Workers — 
Laundry  Workers'  International  Union  No.  26 

Laundry  Workers'  International  Union  No.  113 

(c)   Hats   and  Caps. 

260 

San  Francisco  __. 

Hat  and  Cap   Workers — 
United  Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Makers  of  North  America 
No.  9. 

261 

San  Francisco  _._ 

United  Hatters  of  North  America  No.  23 

(d)   Boots,    Shoes  and   Gloves. 

262 

Petaluma  

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers — 
Boot  and  Shoe  Makers'  Union  No.  335 

263 

San  Diego 

Boot  and  Shoe  Repairers'  Union  No.  494 

264 

San  Francisco  _._. 

Glove  Workers — ■ 
International  Glove  Workers'  Union  No.  39 

CLOTHING    AND    TKXTILKS. 
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loojanuary  1,  1918,  wages  increased  from  $S-$10  per  week. 
'"i.Tiimiary  1,  IfilS,  wage?  increaserl  from  !*'2-2.."in  per  wcpU. 
J='-Oftobpr  1,  Iftn.  w;ig"s  increased  from  !«-22.no  per  wevk. 
'""Mareh  1,  1917,  wag'.s  increased  from  $21.00  per  we"k. 
ii'^Mareh  1,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $2.').00i  per  week. 
"■'■April  1,  1917,  wages  increased  from  .$7-$22.tO  per  week. 
■""'Octoher  1,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $20.00  p"r  week. 
if'"Ocloh'^r  1,  1917,  wages  increasoil  from  sl8.no  per  week. 
''•'''Oct()l)"r  1,  1917,  wages  increased  from  ifH.m  p"r  week. 
i'"Miin  "  1.  1917.  wages  increased  from  !i!22.00  per  week. 
-""!)■  i-'iiiher,  1917,  wages  increased  from  !*.'5..")0  $4.00  p"r  day. 


Sex- 

Kates  of  wages 

Hours  ol  labor 

Uccuimtioii 

No. 

Unit 

Kates 

On  first 

Weekly 

5  days 

'i'aili>r.s    

Male 

Week 

''■'"10  00-12  00 
Av.  iior  wk. 

8 

48 

249 

]\[ale 

Week 
Week 

Week 

26  00 
'"^27  .50 

25  00 

8 

8 

8 

48 
48 

48 

''■50 

Male 

'^51 

Tiiilors         -  -  ---  

Male 

252 

Coatmiikcr.s     

Male 

Week 

'^'=25  00 

8 

48 

253 

Vcstmakers    

Male 

Week 

'•■'•■'24  00 

8 

48 

253 

'rrf)userii]aker,«    

xMale 

Week 

24  00 

8 

48 

253 

Coatniakors     

Male 

Week 

18  00 

8 

48 

2.54 

rantsmakers  

Male 

Week 

16  00 

8 

48 

254 

Vcstmakers    

Male 

Week 

15  00 

8 

48 

254 

roatiiiakors     

Male 

Week 

24  00 

9 

.54 

255 

Opnrators    

Male 

Week 

24  00 

9 

.54 

255 

Prc.ss(MS    

Male 

Week 

24  00 

9 

54 

25.5 

Tailors      _          -  _              _          

Male 

Week 

18  00^24  00 
Av.  per  wk. 

9 

54 

?5a 

1  ailf)rs    ^ 

Male 

Week 

^'"28  00 

8 

48 

257 

Lauiidrv   workers   

Male 

Week 

11  00-23  75 

8 

48 

258 

Male 

Week 

^"■"■8  00-25  00 

8 

48 

'm) 

Cutters  

Male 

Week 

>'-"'21  00 

8 

45 

260 

Operators  and   hloekers 

Male 

Week 

^•■•■19  00 

8 

45 

260 

Finisliers   

Male 

Week 

'»nO  00 

8 

45 

260 

Finishers  and  curlers 

Male 

Week 

""25  00 

9 

50 

261 

Fittei's     

Male 

Week 

12  00-15  00 

8 

48 

262 

Cutters    

Male 

Week 

18  00-20  00 

8 

48 

262 

Sti tellers    

Male 

Week 

30  00-35  00 

8 

48 

262 

l''inisliers   

Male 

Week 

20  00-30  00 

8 

48 

262 

I'l'l 'hirers  

Male 

Day 

-»"3  .50-  5  00 

10 

60 

263 

Sewers     .        __.--.           — 

Male 

Week 

21  OO 

8 

48 

264 

100 
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Trade  and  organization 


265 

Los  Angclos 

266 

Sacramento 

267 

San  Francisco  -— 

268 

San  Francisco  _— 

269 

San  Jose  

270  j  Oakland 

271  !  San  Francisco 

272  i  Vallejo   


273 
274 
275 
276 

277 

278 

279 

2m 

281 
282 
283 
284 

285 


Richmond 

Sacramento  _-. 
San  Francisco 
Vallejo  


San  Francisco 
Oakland 

Bakersfield    _.- 

Eureka  

Richmond  

San  Francisco 

San  Jose  

Vallejo  

San  Francisco 


iV.     Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding, 
(a)   Iron  and  Steel. 

Architectural  Iron  Workers — 
International   Association   of  Bridge   Structural    and 

Ornamental  Iron  Workers  and  Pile  Drivers  No.  57. 
International  Association  of  Bridge  Structural  Iron 

Workers  No.  118. 
Pile    Drivers,    Bridge    and    Structural    Iron    Workers 

No.  77. 
International   Association   of  Bridge    and   Structural 

and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers  No.  31. 
International  Association   of  Bridge,   Structural   and 

Ornamental  Iron  Workers  and  Pile  Drivers. 

Blacksmiths — 

International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Help- 
ers No.  204. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Help- 
ers No.  168. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Help- 
ers No.  82. 

Boilermakers — • 
International  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron 

Ship  Builders  and  Helpers  of  America  No.  817. 
International  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron 

Ship  Builders  and  Helpers  of  America  No.  94. 
International  Brotherhood  of  Boilersmakers  and  Iron 

Ship  Builders  and  Helpers  of  America  No.  6. 
International  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron 

Ship  Builders  and  Helpers  of  America  No.  148. 

Foundry   Workers — • 
International  Brotherhood  of  Foundry  Employees  and 

Horseshoers. 
International  Journeymen  Horseshoers  No.  45 

Machinists — 

International  Association  of  Machinists  No.  5 

International  Association  of  Machinists  No.  540 

International  Association  of  Machinists  No.  824 

International  Association  of  Machinists  No.  68 

International  Association  of  Machinists  No.  504 

International  Association  of  Machinists  No.  252 

Holders  and  Coremakers — 
International  Molders'  Union  of  North  America  No.  164 
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Occupation 


Rates  of  wages 


Hours  ol  labor 


Sex 


Unit 


Rates 


On  first  Weekly 
5  days ; 


No. 


Ornamental  ironworkers  Male 

Bridgemen Male 

Ironworkers    Male 

Ironworkers    Male 

Machinery  Avorkers Male 

House  movers  Male 

Ironworkers    Male 


Ulacksmiths  ]Male 

Helpers   Jlalc 

IJlaeksmiths  Male 

Helpers   ]\Iale 

Blacksmiths    ^lale 


IJdiJeniiaKcr! 


Male 


Boilermakers    Male 

Helpers   I  Male 

Journeymen   Male 

Mechanics    Male 

Heliiers   Male 


Chijiiicis    Male 

(Trinders   Male 

Horseshoers    i  Male 


:Machinists    :  Male 

;\[achinists    ilale 

[Machinists    Male 

[Vlacliinists    .  Male 

^lachinists    !  Male 

^lachinists    Male 


:Molders  j  Male 

Coremakers   Male 


Day 

Hour 

Day 

Hour 

Hour 

Hour 

Hour 


Day 

Dav 
Dav 
Day 
Day 


Day 

Hour 

Hour 

Day 

Dav 

Day 


Dav 
Day 
Day 


Hour 

Day 

:\Ionth 

Hour 

Dav 

Day 


Dav 
Day 


6  00 
20175 

6  00 

20237^ 

20375 

20.g2i 


=»«5  80 
-»'4  30 


4  30 

5  60 


5  50 

20854 

20933 

5  80 
5  84 
4  32 


2104  30 
-'H  30 
=1-5  00 


52-70 

-'"4  00-7  00 

-"159  00 

49-72 

=^■■■5  80 

-"-■i  80-5  84 


5  80 
5  80 


'January  1,  1917.  wages  increased  from  G2J  cents  p?r  hour. 
"S"pt?]iibpr  n,  1017,  wages  increased  from"7n  cents  per  liour. 
'S'lptember  11.  1917.  wages  increased  from  62',  cents  per  liour. 
'November  12,  1917.  wag"S  incr°asod  from  'tO  cents  per  hour. 
■'•November  12,  1917,  wages  increased  from  fi2J  cents  per  hour. 
'"•September  14.  1917.  Avages  increased  from  $4700  per  day. 
'Soptember  14.  1917,  wages  increas"d  from  i=«.On  per  day. 
"January  1.  1917,  wages  increased  from  4.S  cents  p^r  hour. 
'•'January  1.  1917.  wages  increased  from  27?.  cents  per  hour. 
".\pril  2.  1917.  wages  increaseil  from  ^i.no  it  r  day. 
'Ajiril  2,  1917.  wages  increas'^l  from  $.S.nn  ii-r  (hiy. 
-January  1.  1917,  wages  increased  from  *4.oo  |ivr  day. 
■■January  1.  lOlss,  wages  increased  from  $.i.00-$4..'')0  per  day. 
'May  1.  191S.  wages  increased  froTU  $144.(10  per  month. 
"•January  1.  191,<!.  wages  increased  from  S4.00-)?4..W  per  day. 
''•F"l)ruary  1.  1917.  wages  increased  from  $4.24  ¥.5.28  per  day. 


48      265 


266 

267 


44  1  268 


48 


268 
269 
269 


270 

270 
271 
271 
97-i 


48     273 


274 
274 
275 
276 
276 


48  277 
48  277 
53  I  27! 


48  279 
48  f  2F0 
48  '  281 
48  282 
48  283 
48  281 


285 
285 
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Trade  and  organization 


286 

287 


294 


295 


296 


297 
298 


299 


Los  Angeles  __ 
San  Francisco 


San  Francisco 


289     Newark 


290  ,  San  Francisco 

291  San  Francisco 


292  San  Frareisco 

293  San  Francisco 


San  Francisco 


San  Francisco  _.. 


Los  Angeles  . 

Sacramento  __ 
San  Francisco 

Bakersfleld   __, 


IV.      Metals,    Machinery   and   Shipbuilding— Continued. 

(a)    Iron  and   Steel — Continued. 

Patternmakers — 

Patternmakers'  League  of  North  America 

Patternmakers'  Association  of  North  America I 

Sheet  Metal  WorTcers — 
Amalgamated     Sheet    Metal    Workers'     International 
Alliance  No.  104. 

Stove  and  Steel  Range  Workers — 
Stove   Mounters    and    Steel   Eange   Workers'    Interna- 
tional Union  of  North  America  No.  61. 

Sp  rin  k  ler  Fitters — 

Sprinkler  Fitters'  Union  No.  663 

Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  95 

(b)   Metals  Other  Than  Iron,  Steel. 

Metal  Polishers,  Buffers  and  Platers — 

Metal  Polishers'  International  Union  No.  128 

Metal  Polishers,  Buffers  and  Platers  No.  158 

(c)    Shipbuilding.* 

Shipwrights,  Joiners   and  Caulkers — 
United    Brotherhood    of    Carpenters    and    Joiners    of 
America  Shipwrights  No.  7.59. 

Sailmakers — 
Sail  Makers'  Union  No.  11775 

V.      Printing,    Binding,    Etc. 

Bookbinders — 
International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders  No.  63 

International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders  No.  35 

International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders  No.  31 

Compositors — 
International  Typographical  Union  No.  439 


*.S9e  pagps  124-125. 
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Occupation 


Spx 


I'iilt('ininaker8    !  Male 

Patlormnakers    :  Male 


Siu'ct  uirtal  Avurkcrs :  Male 


Stf>ve  mouiiters Male 

Steel  raiif^'e  mounters !  Male 

Ste(>l    metal   -workers '  Male 

I'liimb(«rs   j  Male 

Coiipersniiths   Male 


Metal  iiolishers . Male 

l.rass  (iiiishers ^  Male 

CliaiKiciicr  workers   ,Male 

Arm    makers    Male 


Miil)\vriylits 


SailmakiTS 


ISiiKlcrs   

J'aper  rulers 

Finisliers   

Binders 


Male 


Male 


Binders   I'M, 

Paper  rulers  

rai)er  eutters 

Binders   


.lob  printers  

Linotype  operators 

Printers    

Makeup   men   


Female 

Week 

Male 

Week 

Male 

Week 

Male 

Day 

'Male 

Day 

Male 

Day 

Male 

Dav 

]''emale 

Day 

Male 

Week 

Male 

Week 

Male 

Week 

Male 

Week 

"'".lanuary  1,  litlT.  wag".«  incr.'asvd  from  fiO  .">:{  (■•■nts  iicr  liour. 
-'i>'S»pt9mbcr  2S,  1917,  wa^cs  increased  from  ^T>MO  per  day. 
-'"Mareh  21.  liilT.  wase.'!  irn'r-nsed  froTn  7.")  cents  per  hmir. 
"^oQetobor  1,  1917.  wag:e.s  inereased  from  $4.00  per  day. 
--'.lanuary  4,  T.iis.  ■HaK".'<  iiu  ivaseil  from  ^4.(i()  P"r  ilay. 
=  --'()!'tol>'r  1,  1!)17,  wanes  inere!is"d  from  -isi.iKl  per  day. 
"-■'()etol)er  I,  l!il7,  waijes  inereased  from  !fi:!.-2ri  pi'r  day. 
--'.hm"  (;.   1!)17.  was 'S   incrias-d   from  ^').r.<)  iier  day. 
--'•.Inn'  1,   1017,  wanes  iner"as"d  from  $;mki  p"r  week. 
--'•.Iiine  1.  I!il7,  wanes  iiicreas'd   from  >^-22.M  per  week. 
-='.lnne  1.  1'I17.  watr'S  inereas-d   from  ;f2I.(Hl  p"r  we"k. 
--*>Noveml)''r  2:i,  1!il7,  wan"s  inereas-d  from  *4.(mi  per  day. 
--■•Novndier  2:!,   I!tl7,  ways  inereas-d  from  ^1,(;.'.  iirr  day. 


48    2<)n 
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No. 


300 

301 

302 

303 
304 


Locality 


El  Oentro 


Eureka 
Fresno 


Long  Beach 
Los  Angeles 


305 

Martinez  __    __ 

306 

Modesto-Turlock 

307 

Oakland    _ 

308 

Palo  Alto  

309 

Pasadena  

310 

Petaluma  

311 
312 
313 
314 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino.- 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  _— 

315 

San  Jose 

316 

San  Rafael 

Trade  and  organization 


V.     Printing,    Binding,    Etc.— Continued. 

Compositors — Continued. 
International  Typographical  Union  No.  707-- 

International  Tj'-pographical  Union  No.  207-.. 
International  Typographical  Union  No.  144... 

International  Typographical  Union  No.  650'-.. 

International  Typographical  Union  No.  174..- 

Intcrnational  Typographical  Union  No.  597— 
International  Typographical  Union  No.  689-— 

International  Typographical  Union  No.  36 

International  Typographical  Union  No.  521-__ 

International  Typographical  Union  No.  580--- 
International  Typographical  Union  No.  600--- 

International  Typographical  Union  No.  46--- 

International  Typographical  Union  No.  84 

International  Typographical  Union  No.  221.-- 
International  Typographical  Union  No.  21 

International  Typographical  Union  No.  231 

San  Rafael  Typographical  Union  No.  729 
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Occupation 


Sex 


Rates  of  wages 


Hours  of  labor 


Unit 


Rates 


On  first  Weekly 
5  days 


No. 


Hand  mon   and  floor  men— 

Dav  work Male 

Night  work Male 

Machine  men — 

Dav  work  Male 

Night  work   Male 

Floor  men Male 

JJnotype  operators  Male 

.'ournevmen,  newspapers— 

Dav  work Male 

Night  work Male 

Binders   Male 

Floormen  Male 

Operators   Male 

J  ournevmen,  newspapers— 

Dav  work Male 

Night  work Male 

Operators,  night    Male 

Operators,  day    Male 

Printers    :\Iale 

Operators,  day   Male 

Operators,  night    -— Male 

Floormen  '  Male 

Newspapers    Male 

Foremen  '  IMale 

Linotype  operators  Male 

Floormen     M.  & 

Admen    I  Male 

Linotype  operators  Male 

Floormen  Male 

Linotype  operators  Male 

Linotype  operators  Male 

Floormen  Male 

NeAvspaper.  morning    Male 


F. 


Newspaper,  evening 
Printers   

Journeymen,  newspapers- 
Day   

Night    

^Morning  newspapers  

Evening  newspapers  

l)Ook-.iol)  offices,  day    

Book-job  offices,  night    .. 
Newspapers,  day 


Male 
Male 

Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 


Dav 
Night 

Dav 
Night 
Dav 
Day 

Day 

Night 
Dav 
Dav 
Day 

Hour 

Hour 

Hour 

Hour 

Week 

Day 

Night 

Day 

Dav 

Dav 

Dav 

Dav 

Dav 

Week 

Week 

Night 

Dav 

Dav 

Day 

Night 

Week 

Dav 

Night 

Week 

Week 

Week 

^Veek 

Day 


2304  25 

=»M  50 

4  ,50 

5  OO 

3  50 

4  75 

=•"5  00 

"•■•5  50 

4  .50 

4  50 

4  50 

23.30 

23->3.3 
23033 
23730 

21  00-24  00 

23R4   25 

2304  50 

3  50 
-"5  I61 

4.50 

4  .50 
4  00 

4  00 

="28  no 

-'-28  00 

5  00 

4  00 
^^•'S  50 
=^'^5  75 

5  25 
28  50 

-'-5  25 
4  75 

-'"%S4  no 

-'•81  00 

=  '826  00 

=^"29  00 
2.-.04  50 


230February  5,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $3.75  per  day. 
^^^Febrnary  5,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $4.25  per  day. 
^^=.Vugust  i,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $4.50  per  day. 
-■'■"•August  1.  1917,  wages  increased  from  $5.00  per  night. 
-•".January  1,  1917,  wages  increased  from  29  cents  per  hour. 
="■"' .January  1.  1917.  wages  increased  from  32  cents  per  hour. 
='•"•<' .lune  11.  1917,  wages  iucreasod  from  32  cents  per  hour. 
-"'.June  11,  1917.  wage.';  increase<l  from  32  cents  per  hour, 
^■■•s.january  1,  1917.  wages  increased  from  $4.00  per  day. 
=•'•' .January  1,  1917.  wages  increased  from  $4.00  per  night. 
^^oQctober  20,  1917,  wages  increased  from  H-Sih  per  day. 
=*iFebruary  1,  191,S,  wages  increased  from  $26.00  per  week. 
="-Fcl>ruar>'  1,  1918,  wages  increased  from  .$-2«.00  per  week. 
- '■■•.January  13,  1017,  wag"S  increased  from  $3.0(»  per  day. 
-'•' .January  3.  1917,  wages  iiicrcas"d  from  $.').25  per  day. 
-'•'•August  1.  1917,  wages  increase.l   from  $.">.(«)  per  day. 
-'"()ctol)er  -in,   1917,  wag"s  iiicrcas"(l  from  .$:i2.(K)  |)cr  week. 
-'•Octoh'T  2(1,   1917,  wages   increasc<l   from  $29.o<>  per  week. 
2i»*()rtol)er  2o,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $24.75  per  week. 
^""October  20,  1917,  wages  increased  from  S27.75  per  week. 
^•'"March  1.  1917,  wages  increased  from  $4.25  per  day. 


48      300 
48     300 


?!00 
SCO 
.301 
301 

302 
302 
303 
303 
303 


48  !  304 
48  304 
48  I  ^304 
48  304 
48  !  305 
48  j  300 
48  !  300 
48  I  306 
48  I  .307 
48  308 
48  308 
48  ;  308 
48  '  .308 


.309 
309 
310 
310 


48  •  310 
48  .  311 


8 

48 

.311 

8 

48 

312 

8 

48 

313 

8 

48 

313 

8 

48 

314 

8 

48 

314 

8 

48 

314 

8 

48 

314 

8 

48 

31.5 
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LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS:   SHOWING   RATES  OF  WAGES 


No. 


317 
318 

319 
320 
321 

322 
323 

324 


325 
326 


327 

328 
329 


Locality 


Trade  and  organization 


V.     Printing,    Binding,    Etc. — Continued. 

Compositors — Continued. 
Santa  Ana International  Typographical  Union  No.  579--_ 


Santa  Cruz International  Typographical  Union  No.  589_ 

Santa  Rosa !  International  Typographical  Union  No.  577-. 

Stockton    International  Typographical  Union  No.  56_- 

Vallejo  International  Typographical  Union  No.  381.. 


Los  Angeles  — 
San  Francisco 


Elect  rot  y  per  s  and  Stereoti/pcrs — 
International    Sterotypers    and   Electrotypers'   Union 

No.  58. 
International   Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers'  Union 

No.  29. 


j        Lit  hog  rap  h  ers — 
Los  Angeles '  Amalgamated  Lithographers  of  America  No.  22- 


Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco  __. 


Los  Angeles 


Mailers — 
International  Typographical  Union  No.  9_- 
International  Typographical  Union  No.  18. 


San  Diego 

San  Francisco  ._- 


■Photo  Engravers — 
International  Photo  Engravers'  Union  of  North  Amer- 
ica No.  32. 


International  Photo  Engravers  Union  No.  69. 


International  Photo  Engravers  Union  of  North  Amer- 
ica No.  8. 

Pressmen — 

330  Bakersfield    International  Printing  Pressmen  Union  No.  264 

331  Sacramento    International     Printing     Pressmen     and     Assistants' 

Union  of  North  America  No.  60. 

332  J  San  Jose International     Printing     Pressmen     and     Assistants' 

Union  of  North  America  No.  146. 
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XcMSiiapcrs,  niglit Male 

Pvintors    Male 

Machine  operators  '•  Mal(> 

Linotype  operators  Male 

Arhnen   Male 

Ivinotype  operators  Male 

Linotype  operators  Male 

Floormen,  day  Male 

rioormen,  night  Male 

Machine  work,  day  Male 

Machine  work,  night  Male 

Floormen  i  Male 

7-inotyiie  operators  Male 

Admen    Male 

Makeups  Male 

Foremen   Male 

Floormen  Male 

Stereotypers  Male 

Klectrotypers Male 

Stereotypers   !  Male 

Klectrotypers   !  Male 

Lithographic  transferers Male 

Lithographic  engravers   Male 

Lithograiihie  pressmen   Male 

Mailers    Male 

Alailers    Male 


Halftone  finishers  Male 

Halftone  etchers    Male 

TJne  operators    Male 

Line  etchers    Male 

Photographers    Male 

Ktchers   Male 

Photo  engravers — 

(V)mmercial  shoi)s Male 

Newspaper  shops  Male 

Pressmen    ;  Male 

\\"eh   pressnKMi    Male 

Cylinder  pi'essmen   Male 

Pi'css  assistants Male 

Cylinder  i»ressmen Mal(> 

]-ressmen.   ap))rentices  Male 

AVel)   pressmen — 

Night    Male 

Day    Male 


Night 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Day 

Night 

Day 

Night 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Week 

Week 

Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 

Week. 
Week 
Week 

Dtiv 
Day 


Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 

Week 
Week 

W(^ek 

Day 

Dav 

Dav 

Week 

Week 

Weeic 
Week 


-^'Mardi  1.  lOir.  MaK'"  iiici'.'useil  fioiii  si. 7.")  p't  ilay. 
=•"'-.) aniiary  1,  miS.  wukc^  incroasi'd  from  ^ii.riii  \wr  \\i"' 
^■'".Taiiuary  1.  1!)1S,  \vaf!:"S  iiicr;'as"(l  from  s':;(i.on  \yv  \vi- 
-■■'May  1,  1918,  \vaK>^  iiicrcas'Ml   from  >r;4.(i(l  jvr  day. 
-■"■•"'May  1,  lilhS,  watci's  iiicr":is"(l  from  !ii4..''iii  ii"r  nielli. 
-■""■■May  1,  IfilS,  A\aKi'S  iiicri  a.^cil  from  $4.(ii}  p^r  .lay. 
='"'^May  1.  1!)1S,  wtigrs  iiicr^'asc.l  from  U.M  irr  iiijilil. 
-'■'*Si  pl"iiili"r  .'l.  11M7.  wau^'s  iiicrpji.si'd  from  .•;21.iiii  p'r  u 
-■■'.Tamuiry  1.  1!ilS.  wufics  iiu'rcas'.'-fl  from  ^4.:)<)  per  day. 
-'■■". UiKU.-il  0    11)47.  want's  iiicrcas^i'd  frojii  $4..')(i  pi'r  day. 
-'".lamiary  1,  4017,  \vap''s  iiicri'as^d   fi-om  !t!8.7.')  \yr  day 
-"-.rune,  1!)17,  wase.s  incrras^'d  from  ;f!24.no  jvr  W'ok. 
-■"^'Scpt'jmbor.  1917.  wages  inc'rcas'Ml   from  s24.()(i  ])i>r  wi 
-"'S^ptemb'r  1.  I!ll7.  Avaj^rs  iiicr"as"d  from  *2l.no  ivr  w 
-"■".Marcli,  4fil7.  \\af;".«  iiicrcnsi'd   from  *•.'!. on  per  wcclc. 


■--^5  00 
=24  00 
^^2  00 
24  00 

21  OO 
^='4  75 
"'•5  25 
■■"4  75 
■■'5  25 

24  00 

27  00 
■"24  00 
■■"5  00 

5  OO 
5  00 

28  00 

24  00 

4  75 

4  75 

5  00 
""5  00 

25  00 

22  00 
25  00 

"'4  00 

4  m 


24  00 

27  00 

:^o  00 

27  00 

."0  OO 

.''.0  00 


-'"-•80  00 
26  00 

24  00-30  00 

4  16- 

4  75 

2  50 

-■"•■■27  00 

-"'24  00 

-"■"27  00 
24  00 


48  315 

48  ;  .X16 

48  i  316 

48  '  317 

48  '  817 

48  1  318 

48  318 

48  I  318 

48  '  318 

48  I  319 

48  I  319 

48  I  319 

48  I  320 

48  ;  320 

48  I  320 

48  I  321 

48  I  321 

48  322 

48  !  :^22 
323 
323 


48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 


324 
324 
324 

325 
326 


48  j  3'?7 
48     327 


48 
48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

48 
48 


327 
327 
328 
328 

329 
329 

33<1 
331 
331 
331 
332 
332 

332 
332 
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LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS:   SHOWING    RATES  OF  WAGES 


No. 

Locality 

Trade  and  organization 

V.     Printing,    Binding,    Etc. — C 

Dntinu 

ed. 

333 

Los  Angeles 

Pressmen — Continued. 
International     Printing     Pressmen 
Union  No.  18. 

and 

Assistants' 

334 
335 

Los  Angeles 

Oakland     

International     Printing     Pressmen 
Union  of  North  America  No.  37. 

International     Printing     Pressmen 
Union  of  North  America  No.  125. 

and 
and 

Assistants' 

Assistants' 

336 
337 
338 

Pasadena  

San  Bernardino-. 
San  Diego 

International     Printing     Pressmen 
Union  of  North  America  No.  155. 

International     Printing     Pressmen 
Union  of  North  America  No.  138. 

International     Printing     Pressmen 
No.  140. 

and 
and 
and 

Assistants' 
Assistants' 
Assistants' 

339 

340 

San  Francisco  — 
Stockton  

International     Printing     Pressmen 
Union  of  Nortli  America  No.  33. 

International     Printing     Pressmen 
Union  No.  132. 

and 
and 

Assistants' 
Assistants' 

VI.     Woodworl<lng   and    Furniture. 

341 

Los  Angeles 

B  loom  III  (tiers — 
International  Broom  and  Whisk  Makers  No.  28 

342 
343 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco  ___ 

Coopers — 
Coopers'  International  Union  No.  152. 
Coopers'  International  Union  No.  65.. 

344 

San  Francisco  ___ 

Mill   Workers— 
United    Brotherhood    of    Carpenters 
America  No.  766. 

and 

Joiners    of 

345 

Oakland          _  _. 

Ujiholsteiers — 
Upholsterers,  Trimmers'  Union  No.  5 

Upholsterers    and    Trimmers'    Internationt 
North  America  No.  1. 

346 

San  Francisco  ... 

il   Union    of 

WOODWOHKINO    AXD    FT^RNITURE. 
AND   HOURS  OF   LABOR   ON   JANUARY   1.    1918— Continued. 
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Occupation 


Sex 


l'i('S«iii(Mi    Ma]o 

Tension  inon  Male 

i.iiriicvincn   Male 

I'lcssmcn   Malo 

I'lc'ssnicn,  (lay    Malo 

I'rossnicn,  night    Malo 

Apprcnticos    Malo 

Flat  1)0(1  nowspapor  pi-ossmon.|  Malo 

('vlindor  jirossnion   j  Malo 

Wol)  prossnion Male 

Wol)  prossnion Malo 

Male 
Malo 
Malo 
Malo 
Malo 
Malo 
Malo 
Malo 
Malo 
Malo 
Malo 


{'ylinrlor  prossmon    .. 

Wol)  foronion   

Wol)  journoynion     

Wol)  appronticos 

Cylinder  foromon  

(\ylindor  joiirnoymen 
("ylindor  niii)rontioos 

C"ylindor  foodors  

l^Iaton  foodors  

<  'ylindor  i^rossnion  __ 

l^iaton  pressmen 

Assistant  v.cb  pressmen Malo 

Offset   i)rt'ssmen   1  Malo 


IJrooni  iiKikors  Male 


Repair  workors  !  Male 

.Maohino  hands '  Male 

Hand  eooiiois Male 


.Millwi-ightj 


Malo 


Carpet  layers  i  Malo 

Carpet  layers  Male 

Carpet  sowers    'Male 


Rates  of  wages 


Hours  of  labor 


Unit 


Rates 


On  first  Weekly 
5  days 


Dav 
Day 
Dav 
Week- 
Da  V 
Night 
Dav 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 


Day 


Day 
Day 
Day 


Day 


Day 
Day 
Day 


-""May,  1017,  wages  increased  from  $4,833;  per  day. 
-"'May,   1917,   wages   increased   from  $4..'i^  per  day. 
-'•''Deceml)er  1,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $17.00  per  week, 
"■•"January  1,  191S,  wages  increased  from  $4,. 50  per  day. 
-^"January  1,  1!)1S,  wages  increase<1  from  $5.00  per  day. 
-"Manuary  1,  1918.  wages  increased  from  $3.08  per  day. 
-^-.Tannary  1,  1918,  wages  increased  from  $30.00  per  week. 
-^■Manuary  1,  1918.  wages  increased  from  $24.00  pT  week. 
2^i.laniiary  1,  1918,  wag'\«  increased  from  .$18.00  per  week, 
-"■.lanuary  1,  1918,  wages  increased  from  $25.00  per  week. 
-"''January  1,  1918,  wages  inereased  from  $22.00  per  week. 
-^'JaniKiry  1,  1918,  wages  increased  from  $17.00  per  week. 
-^'■S"pteml)'>r  10,  1917,  wages  inereased  from  Sir>..50  per  week. 
-'■'S>ptember  10,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $18..50  per  week. 
-^"S"pteml>er  10,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $17.00  per  week. 
-'*"S''ptemh  "!■  10,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $10. oO  per  week. 
-^^S'.ptember  10,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $13.50  per  week. 
-^•"S'litember  1,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $3. .50  per  day. 
-"''Jun>  6,  1917.  wages  increased  from  .$3. .50  per  day. 
-"-"January  1,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $4.00  per  day. 
-^'''January  1.  1917.  wag°s  increased  from  $4. .50  p°r  day. 
-"'"May  21.  1917.  wages  increased  from  $5.00  p"r  day. 
-"-sMarch  4,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $5.00  per  day. 
=^^"Mareh  1,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $.5.50  per  day. 
-^"Noyemtier  5,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $3.00  per  day. 


="'4  84 
4  5&5 
■"«19  00 

■--32  00 

■■•■'24  00 

-''^•^8  00 

2-2  :>() 

20  00 

"  •;«  00 

^•■"26  40 
-• '19  00 

--''■26  m 

-■■■'24  00 

-«n9  00 

-'^'19  50 
-■•*-lfi  50 
27  00 
24  00 
27  00 
30  00 


2.^  50 


-•8  4  4    00 

2854  75 
-•^"o  00 


■6  00 


«^6  00 
«-'6  00 
■■'"3  60 


No. 


8  1 

48 

3.13 

8 

48 

333 

«  t 

48 

333 

8 

48 

334 

8  ■ 

48 

335 

8 

48 

335 

8 

48 

335 

8 

48 

335 

8 

48 

336 

8 

48 

336 

8 

48 

337 

8 

48 

337 

8 

48 

338 

8 

48 

a38 

8 

48 

338 

8 

48 

338 

8 

48 

338 

8 

48 

;i38 

8 

48 

339 

8 

48 

;«9 

8 

48 

340 

8 

48 

340 

8 

48 

340 

8 

48 

340 

48 


341 


342 
343 
343 


344 


3J5 
346 
346 
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REPORT    OF    TtlE   BUREAU    OP   LABOR    STATISTICS. 

LABOR   ORGANIZATIONS:   SHOWING    RATES  OF  WAGES 


No. 

Locality 

Trade  and  organization 

VI.     Woodworking    and    Furniture — Continued. 

347 

San  Francisco  — 

TJ  plwlsterers — Continued. 
Upholsterers  and  Trimmers'  Union  No.  3 

348 

San  Francisco  — 

Upholsterers  and  Trimmers'  International  Union  No.  28 

349 

Los  Angeles 

Reed  and  Rattan  M^orkers — 
Reed  and  Rattan  Workers'  Union  No.  15053 

350 

San  Francisco  ___ 

Wood  Carvers — 
International  Wood  Carvers' 

Association  No.  1 

VII.      Food   anc 

Liquors. 

(a)    Food  Products. 

351 
352 

353 

Oakland 

Oakland 

Pasadena  

Bakers   and   Confectioners — 
Bakers     and     Confectionery 

Union  of  America  No.  119. 
Bakers     and     Confectionery 

Union  of  America  No.  102. 
Bakers     and     Confectionery 

Union  of  America  No.  25. 

Workers'     International 
Workers'     International 
Workers'     Internationa] 

354 

San  Diego 

Bakers"     and    Confectionery 
Union  of  America  No.  90. 

Workers'    International 

355 

San  Francisco  __. 

Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers  No.  125 

856 

San  Francisco  _— 

Bakery     and     Confectionery 
Union  of  America  No.  24. 

Workers'     International 

357 

Stockton 

Bakery     and     Confectionery 
Union  of  America  No.  120. 

Workers'     International 

858 

Oakland     

Butchers  and  Meat  Cutters — 
Amalgamated    Meat    Cutters 

Union  No.  120'. 
Amalgamated    Meat    Cutters 

Union  of  North  America  No. 
Amalgamated    Meat    Cutters 

Union  No.  115. 

and    Butcher    Workers' 

359 
360 

Richmond 

San  Francisco  _— 

and    Butcher    Workers' 
130. 
and    Butcher    Workers' 

361 
362 

San  Francisco  — . 

San  Pedro  

Stockton - 

Amalgamated    Meat    Cutters 

of  North  America. 
Amalgamated    Meat    Cutters 

Union  No.  551. 
Amalgamated    Meat    Cutters 

Union  of  North  America  No. 

and    Butcher    Workers' 
and    Butcher    Workers' 
and    Butcher   Workers' 

127. 

FOOD    AND    LK^roKS. 
AND   HOURS   OF   LABOR   ON   JANUARY   1.    1918— Continued. 


Ill 


KiiU's  of  wages  Hours  of  labor 


Oueuiiatioii 


S'jx 


Unit 


Kat-s  Onfirst 

5  days 


Weekly 


No. 


I'liholstfMors  :  Male 

Diiipers  I  iVlalc 

Sliadc  workers I  Male 

l'l>li()lsterers   1  Dilale 

Mattress  makers  Male 

Wire  weavers   Male 


liccd   and  rattan  workers. 


Male 


Wood  earvers  Male 


Dav 

Day 

Day 

Week 

Week 

W^eek 

Week 


Day 


'■'15  00 
"-0  00 
""4  00 
45  00 
80  00 
30  00 

21  00 


'5  50 


48 
48 
48 
48 


48 


48 


44 


347 
347 
347 
348 


48  '  348 


348 
349 


350 


liakers,  bread  ... 
Bakers,  pastry  ... 
Bakers  


Bakers 

Foremen  

Beneh  or  machine  hands... 

Foremen   

Beneh  hands  

Helpers   1  Male 

Machine  men  and  jjcelers '  Male 

Rollermen    

Foremen   

Benehmen,  night    

Benchmen,  day    

Helpers   

Foremen   

Ovenmen    

Beneh  hands  


Male 

Week 

Male 

Week 

Male 

Week 

Male 

Week 

Male 

Week 

Male 

Week 

Male 

Week 

Male 

Week 

Male 

Week 

Male 

Day 

Male 

Day 

Male 

Week 

Male 

Week 

Male 

Week 

Male 

Week 

Male 

Week 

Male 

Week 

Male 

Week 

Sausage  makers   Male 

Butchers    j  Male 

Drivers Male 

Butchers,  cutters  '  Male 

Male 
Male 
Male 


Butchers,  drivers 
Sausage  makers 
Butchers    


Butchers    '  Male 


Week 

Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Month 

Week 


■•■29  00-30  00 
30  00-38  00 

-■■"•25  (Ml 

21  00 

24  00 

18  00 

25  00 

19  00 
12  00 

5  00 

4  50 

-"27  00 

-'«23  00 

22  00 
-"^"■'16  00 

28  00 
2400 

23  00 


•■""'25  00 

■""'25  00 
12  00 
24  00 
20  00 
22  00 
100  00-1.50  00 

24  00 


'April  1,  1917,  wages  inorpasod  from  $4.50  por  day. 
-April  1,  1017.  wag".s  incrpa.'sod  from  .$4.50  ppr  day. 
■'•April  1.  1917,  wagps  iiiPioaspd  from  $4.00  ppr  day. 
'Fphniary  4.  1018,  wagps  iiirrpaspd  from  $').00  p"r  day. 
•'•May  1,  1017,  wagPS  incrpa.'iPd  from  $21 -$27  ppr  wpok. 
'■May  1.  1917.  wagp.s  incrpas^pd  from  $21.00  p"r  wppk. 
■.Iiiiip  10,  1017,  wages  inprpas"cl  from  $25.00  ppr  wp?k. 
■•^.luiip  10,  1017,  wagps  inprp:i.«pd  from  $20.00  ppr  wppk. 
'•'.liiiip  10,   1017.  wag".s  iiiL'rpa.«''d  from  $14.00  ppr  WPPk. 
"Marph,  lois.  wagPs  inerpas"d  from  $'21  .(X)  P"r  wpek. 
'.Tanuary   1,  lois,  wages  inpri'as''d  from  $21. 011  iipr  wppk. 


s 

48 

8 

48 

8 

48 

8 

48 

8 

48 

8 

48 

8 

48 

8 

48 

8 

48 

8 

48 

8 

48 

8 

48 

8 

48 

8 

48 

8 

48 

8 

48 

9 

54 

10 

60 

10 

fiO 

10 

60 

10 

60 

10 

60 

8 

48 

8 

48 

48  I  351 
48  351 


353 
353 
353 
354 
354 
354 
355 
355 
356 
356 
356 
356 
357 
357 
357 


358 

3.59 
3,59 
360 
360 
360 
361 

362 
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REPORT    OP    THE   BUREAU    OF   LABOR    STATISTICS. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS:   SHOWING    RATES  OF  WAGES 


No. 

Locality 

Trade  and  organization 

VII.     Food  and  Liquors — Continued. 

(a)   Food  Products — Continued. 

Batchers  and  Meat  Gutters — Continued. 

364 

Vallejo   

Amalgamated    Meat    Cutters    and    Butcher    Workers' 

Union  of  North  America  No.  532. 

Cracker  Packers — ■ 

365 

San  Francisco  .__ 

Cracker  Packers'  Auxiliary  No.  125 

Brewery  Employees,  Beer  Drivers  and  Bottlers — ■ 

366 

San  Francisco  --_ 

International  Union  of  United  Brewery  and  Soft  Drink 
Workers  of  America. 

367 

San  Jose  

International  Union  of  United  Brewerj^  and  Soft  Drink 
Workers  No.  7. 

Brewery  Employees,  Brewers  and  Maltsters — 

368 

Los  Angeles  

International  Union  of  United  Brewery  and  Soft  Drink 
Workers  of  America  No.  7. 

369 

Sacramento 

International  Union  of  United  Brewery  Workmen  of 
America  No.  7. 

370 

San  Francisco  — _ 

International  Union  of  United  Brewerj^  and  Soft  Drink 
Workers  of  America  No.  293. 

371 

San  Francisco  ___ 

International  Union  of  United  Brewery  and  Soft  Drink 
Workers  of  America  No.  7. 

372 

Stockton  

International  Union  of  United  Brewery  and  Soft  Drink 
Workers  No.  227. 

VIII.     Theatres   and    Music. 
Moving  Pictures  and  Projecting  Operators — 

373 

Fresno    

International  Alliance  Theatrical  Stage  Employees 
and  Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  of  U.  S.  No.  599 

374 

Los  Angeles  

International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees 
and  Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  No.  150. 

375 

Oakland    

International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees 

and  Moving  Picture  Operators  No.  107. 

376 

San  Diego 

International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees 
and  Moving  Picture  Operators  No.  297. 

377 

Santa  Ana  

International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees 
and  Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  No.  504. 

THEATERS    AXD    :Mr8IC. 
AND   HOURS  OF   LABOR   ON  JANUARY   1.    1918— Continued. 
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Oecupution 


Ratt's  of  wages 


Six 


Unit 


Rates 


Hours  of  labor 


Onflrst  Weekly 
5  days 


No. 


Meat  cutters 

Sausage  makers  

Meat  cutters  

Slaughterhouse  men 

Sausage  makers  

Soda  packers 

Sweet  cake  packers... 
Assorted  packers  


Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Female 

J'emale 

Female 


Drivers    Male 

lleljiers   3Iale 

Shipping  drivers   ilale 

Stahiemen   Male 

liottle  wagons  J\lale 

I'rcweis  .Male 

Diivcrs    ^lale 

liottlers    I  Male 


r.rewing  department  Male 

Yard   department    j  Male 

Brewers  and  Maltsters !  Male 

Yardmen     Male 

Jiottlers    Male 

Brewers   and  Maltsters Male 

Drivers  (bottle)    Mah- 

Drivers  (keg)    Male 

Bottlers    Male 

Brewers  Male 

Stal)li'inen  Male 


Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Week 
Week 
Wei^k 
Week 
Week 
Week 
\Ve<«k 
Week 


Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Day 

Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 


Motion  iiicture  operators iMale  Week 

.Motion  iiictnre  oi>erators ^lale        ■  Week 

Carpenters   Male  Week 

Property  men  Male  Week 

Flectricians   Male  Week 

Operators   Male  Hour 

Moving  picture  operators ^lale  Week 

•■""-May  1,  1018,  wages  increased  from  flM  per  day. 
""=May  1,  1918,  wagi'S  incroased  from  ftl.75  per  day. 
•■>o«May  1,  1918.  wages  inorea.sed  from  S2.00  per  day. 
^o^May  1."),  1917,  wage?  increased  from  S2S.0O  per  week. 
•■""'May  1.5,  1917,  wages  iiier-ased   from  ?*24.nn  per  week. 
""■'May  1.'),  1917.  wages  inereased  from  924.00  per  week. 
""^May  1.5,  1917,  wages  increased  from  ii-24.00  per  week. 
^""May  15.  ]!)17,  wages  inrreased  from  $23.00  per  week. 
aioMay  15.  1917,  wages  increased  from  S25..50  per  week. 
"I'May  15.  1917.  wages  increased  from  .S21.50  per  week. 
"i^May  15,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $25.50  per  week. 
"i3May  15,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $22.50  per  week. 
"I'May  15,  1917.  wages  increased  from  $25.50  per  week. 
•'i=^January  (i,  1918,  wages  increased  from  $30.00  per  wck 
3»«,Ianuary  6.  1918,  wages  increased  from  $SO.0O  per  week 
•■"'January  ti.  1918,  wages  increased  from  $;?0.00  per  week 
8—42294 


27  00 

27  00 
30  OO 
30  00 

30  00 
^»-2  25 
30  32  00 

■'<"2  25 

■■"'=30  00 
■■«'«26  oa 
■•'"'■27  00 
■"""26  00 
■■'"•■'25  00 

28  nn 

;!(!  (10 
25  OO 


>»28  00 
"21  50 
'-28  00 
^"25  GO 
4  00 

"28  00 
28  00 
33  00 
27  00 
31  00 
33  00 


33  00 

30  00 

■■='■"■35  00 

=""35  00 

•■"•35  00 

50 

21  (II) 


10 

■ 
61 

10 

61 

10 

60 

363 

363 
364 
48  i  H64 
48  364 
48  j  365 
48  365 
48     365 

48  366 

48  36G 

48  3(J6 

48  36(5 

48  ■  3(i6 


48 

36 

48 

36 

48 

:!(; 

42 

5G 
56 
56 

48 

48 


48  i  368 

48  368 

48  369 

48  369 

48  370 

48  371 

48  372 

48  372 

48  372 

48  372 

48  372 


373 

374 

375 
375 
375 
376 
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378 
379 


380 
381 
382 
383 
384 
385 
386 
387 
388 
389 
390 
391 
392 
393 
394 
395 
396 
397 
398 


399 
400 

401 

402 

403 


REPORT    OP    THE    BUREAU    OP    LABOR    STATISTICS. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS:   SHOWING    RATES  OF  WAGES 


Trade  and  organization 


Santa  Barbara  __ 
Stockton  

Eureka  

Fresno    

Hanford 

Long  Beach 

Los  Angeles 

Marysville   

Modesto 

Petaluma  

Richmond 

Riverside   

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino.. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  __- 

San  Jose  

San  Leandro  

Santa  Barbara  __ 

Santa  Cruz  

Santa  Rosa  

Eureka  

Los  Angeles 

Sacramento 

San  Diego 


Stockton  


404 
405 
406 
407 
408 


Bakersfield    _. 
Sacramento  __ 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 
San  Jose  


VIII.     Theatres    and    Music — Continued. 

Moving   Pictures    and   PrGJecting    Operators — ^Continued. 
International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees 

and  Motion  Picture  Machine  Operators  No.  442. 
International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees 

and  Motion  Picture  Machine  Operators  No.  428. 

Musicians — 

Musicians'  Protective  Union  No.  333 

American  Federation  of  Musicians  No.  210-- 

American  Federation  of  Musicians  No.  462 

American  Federation  of  Musicians  No.  353 

American  Federation  of  Musicians  No.  47 

American  Federation  of  Musicians  No.  158 

American  Federation  of  Musicians  No.  652 

American  Federation  of  Musicians  No.  439 

American  Federation  of  Musicians  No.  424 

American  Federation  of  Musicans  No.  692 

American  Federation  of  Musicians  No.  12 

American  Federation  of  Musicians  No.  167 

American  Federation  of  Musicians  No.  325 

American  Federation  of  Musicians  No.  6 

American  Federation  of  Musicians  No.  153 

American  Federation  of  Musicians  No.  510 

American  Federation  of  Musicians  No.  308 

American  Federation  of  Musicians  No.  346 

American  Federation  of  Musicians  No.  292 

Stage  Meclwnics — 
International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees 

and  Moving  Picture  Operators  Union  No.  430. 
International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees 
No.  33. 

International    Alliance    Theatrical    Stage    Employees 
and  Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  No.  50. 

International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees 
and  Moving  Picture  Operators  No.  122. 


International    Alliance    Theatrical    Stage    Employees 
No.  90. 


IX.     Tobacco. 

Cigar  Makers — 
Cigarmakers'  International  I'nion  of  America  No.  469. 
Cigarmakers'  International  Union  of  America  No.  238. 
Oigarmakers'  International  Union  of  America  No.  332. 
Cigarmakers'  International  Union  of  America  No.  228. 
Cigarmakers  International  Union  of  America  No.  291. 


TOBACCO. 
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OecuiKitioii 


Sltiyc  liiinds Mak' 

Motion  picturo  oporators \  Male 

Motion  iiicturo  operators i  ^lale 


iiusicians 
Musicians 
Musicians 
Musicians 
Musicians 
Musicians 
^lusicians 
Musicians 
Musicians 
Musicians 
Musicians 
Musicians 
Tvlusicians 
ilusicians 
Musicians 
Musicians 
Musicians 
Musicians 
Musicians 


Motion  picture  operators Male 

Carpenters   Male 

Electricians   Male 

Property  men  Male 

Electricians   Male 

Carpenters   :  Male 

Property  men Male 

(■arpcnters.  stock  |  Male 

Electricians  Male 

Property  men Male 

( 'ari)enters,  vaudeyille Male 

Carpenters   Male 

Assistant   carpenters   Male 

Property  men  Male 

Electricians  Male 

Assistant   electricians  Male 


Rates  of  wages 


Hours  of  labor 


Unit 


Week 
Week 


Week 


We<'k 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 


KatAS    I  On  first  j  Weekly 
5  days 


18  00 
28  00 

"*;'>o  00 


-'22  5(J 
'=='\5  00 
■-15  00 
'--o  00 
25  00 

m  00 

25  00 

-•■'30  00 

-'25  00 

27  50 

27  m 

30  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 

25  m 


48  377 
56  378 


48  379 


3S0 
381 
382 
383 
384 
385 
386 
387 
388 
38i) 
390 
391 
392 
393 
394 
395 
396 
397 
398 


42  oi>9 

56  400 

56  400 

.56  400 

,'6  401 

56  401 

m  401 

.50  402 

.56  402 

56  402 
56  ,  402 


56 
56 


403 
40;'. 
403 


.56  403 

.56   IDC! 


<  igarmakeis, 
Ciyarmakers 
Cigarnuikers 
Cigarraakcrs 
Cigarmakers 


hand   JNIale 

I  Male 

Male 
Male 
Male 


Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 


Av. 


20  00 

8 

48 

404 

22  01) 

8 

48 

405 

20  00 

8 

48 

406 

16  00 

8 

48 

407 

13  50 

8 

48 

408 

•'■i^Marph  1.  1»18    \vag9s  inervased  from  ^iS.OO  per  week. 

••i"Jaiuiary  1.  1917,  wages  increaspd  from  $17.5n  per  week. 

•'•-"March,  lf)17,  wagrs  inrrsassd  from  $4.00  i)er  day. 

■•-'Manli,  1017,  wages  increa.sed  from  S4.00  per  day. 

••--Marfli.  1!)17,  wages  increased  from  ^.()0  per  day. 

■■-■■Novmljer  -2^.  101(1    wag"s  inerrased  from  $2.5.00  per  week. 

■■■-'NoveiiiJ)  r  i-^,  lOKi    wagrs  iiicreas-d  from  Sf22.r)0  p"r  week. 

'Miisii'ians  in  most  cases  ar"  engaged  in  anottv  r  oceuoation  Ihrougli  wliicli  tliey  gain  a  live- 
lihood, many  being  members  in  anions  in  otlier  trades.  The  wages  vary  with"  the  nature  of  the 
S'Tvir-'S  rcnd"r"d,   and   tli"  jmrpose  for  wlii"li   it    is  rendered. 
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No. 


409 


410 

411 

412 

413 
414 
415 
416 
417 
418 
419 


421 
422 

423 
424 

425 
426 

427 

428 


REPORT    OF    TI-IE    BUREAU    OP    IjABOR    STATISTICS. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS:   SHOWING   RATES  OF  WAGES 


Locality 


Ti-ade  and  organization 


San  Francisco  _-- 


Bakersfleld 


IX.     Tobacco — Continued. 

Tohacco  Worl^eis — 
Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union  No.  24- 


Eureka  

Los  Angeles 


Marysville  

Oakland 

Sacramento  ___ 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Pedro  

Santa  Rosa  .__ 


420     Bakersfleld 


Fresno   

Los  Angeles 


X.     Restaurants   and   Trade. 

Bartenders — 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees'  International  Alli- 
ance and  Bartenders'  International  League  No.  378. 
Hotel   and  Restaurant   Employees'  Alliance   and  Bar- 
tenders' League  of  America  No.  406. 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees'  International  Alli- 
ance and  Bartenders'  International  League  No.  284. 

Bartenders'  Union  No.  699 

Bartenders'  International  League  of  America  No.  525--. 
Bartenders'  International  League  of  America  No.  603-— 
Bartenders'  International  League  of  America  No.  768— 

Bartenders'  Union  No.  41 

Bartenders'  International  League  of  America  No.  591— 
Bartenders'  International  League  of  America  No.  770--- 

Coolcs,  Waiters  and  Waitresses — 
International  Alliaiice  of  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Em- 
ployees No.  550. 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  and  Bartenders'  In- 
ternational League  No.  62. 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees'  International  Alli- 
ance and  Bartenders'  International  League  No.  17. 


Sacramento    

San  Bernardino. 

San  Francisco  -. 
San  Francisco  _. 

San  Pedro  

Stockton  


Hotel  and  Restaurant 

ance  and  Bartenders' 
Hotel  and  Restaurant 

ance  and  Bartenders' 

ica  No.  673. 
Hotel  and  Restaurant 

ance  and  Bartenders' 
Hotel  and  Restaurant 

ance  and  Bartenders' 

ica  No.  30. 
Hotel  and  Restaurant 

ance  and  Bartenders' 


Employees'  International  Alli- 
League  of  America  No.  561. 
Employees'  International  Alli- 
International  League  of  Amer- 

Employees'  International  Alli- 
International  League  No.  44. 
Employees'  International  Alli- 
International  League  of  Amer- 

Employees'  International  Alli- 
International  League  No.  754. 


Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees'  International  Alli- 
ance and  Bartenders'  International  League  of  Amer- 
ica No.  572. 


HIOSTAURANTS    AND    'rKAl-»E. 
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Sox 

Rates  of  wages 

Hours  of  labor 

Oeciiiiiition 

1 
Unit 

Rates 

On  first 
5  days 

Weekly 

No. 

T.alM'li'i^s                            -          -  - 

Female 
Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 

Female 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Female 

Day 
Day 

Day 

Day 

Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Day 

Dav 

Dav 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Day 

Dav 

Day 

2  00 
4  00 

■•'-■■■5  00 

3  00 

22  .50 

=-'•■25  00 

21  00 

21  00 

22  ,50 

24  00 
27  00 
18  00 

■••■-■'1 5  nn 

=5=^28  00 

•■•■-■'21  00 

=="'3  50 

3  00 

2  15 

25  no 

25  00 

12  00 

10  00 

••=='21  00 

=■•'=12  00 

3334  ig 

=■•"2  35 
==■■^^1  66 

3  50 

2  50 

12  00 

14  00 

15  00 

3  50 
2  .50 
2  00 

8 
8 

8 

8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
9 

8 
8 
8 

10 

10 

8 

10 

8 

10 

8 

10 
10 
10 
10 

9 

8 

in 
10 
10 
10 

8 

48 
48 

56 
56 

56 

m 

56 
56 
56 
.56 
.54 
54 

48 

48 
48 
60 
60 
48 
60 
48 
60 
48 
60 
60 
60 
60 
48 

54 

54 

48 
60 
60 
60 
60 
48 

409 

409 

|;;iv  tenders                _        

410 

l^ai'tendei's               

411 

I'ai'tciidei^s                 -   _              _-     - 

412 

liai^tf'iulers     

413 

T?art(Mi(iers 

414 

lUtrtcndei','!     ___._-__ 

415 

Hai'tender.s 

416 

I5ai'tenders            _        .-        __      _ 

417 

Bartenders       --      -  - 

418 

Bartenders -    

419 

W'a  i  t  i^f'sses 

4r:0 

Cooks                  -  -                  -      -_ 

420 

\\ait('i-s  

Cooks        -           --.._. 

42(1 
4?,1 

Waiters  

Waiti'csses 

421 
421 

Cooks  

Cooks 

422 
42^ 

Waiters  

Waitresses      _  _      _          _      _    __ 

422 
4'?2 

Cooks               --               -     - 

4'53 

^Vaiters     

4'^3 

Cooks 

494 

Waiters      __  . 

404 

Waitresses       --  _ 

494 

C^'ooks -      .-  . 

49t; 

^Va iters  -- 

^^  a i tresses 

426 

1''7 

Waiters      -          

497 

Cooks -_ 

497 

Cooks      .-          _      _ 

4 '^8 

4*^8 

\V a i tresses    

428 

==''Oclol>pr  15,  imT,  ■\vag"s  incv"!is"il  from  $8. on  \tn-  day. 
•''-'■•0'.'tob?r  ^l,  11117,  -wag'.'s  inprea.s"(l  froin  $21  .no  per  woi-k. 
==".Tanuary  1,  1!)17,  wag-s  inrrpaseri  from  $in.nn  pfr  ^vcolc. 
==»-Tamiary  1,  lfll7,  wages  increased  from  $18. nn  p?r  week. 
•'•- Maiuiary  1,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $14, no  p''r  week. 
'■=''.September  1,  1917,  .50  cents  increas"  oer  day. 
■•'■'•Miilv  1,  1917,  wages  increased  from  *l.'?.0O'  per  week. 
==-.IuIy  1,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $10.00  per  week, 
••'••'■''.lanuary  9,  1917,  wages  increased  from  S3. 42  per  day. 
•'"'•'January  9,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $-2.00  per  day. 
^35.Tannary  9,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $1.00  per  day. 
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LABOR   ORGANIZATIONS:   SHOWING   RATES  OF  WAGES 


No. 


Locality 


Trade  and  organization 


429  :  Fresno    

430  j  Jackson 

431  i  Long  Beach 


432 
433 
434 
435 
436 
437 
438 
439 
440 
441 

442 

443 
444 
445 


446 
447 
448 
449 
450 
451 
452 


453 
454 


Los  Angeles 

Oakland    

Richmond 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino. 

San  Diego  

San  Jose  

Santa  Barbara  . 

Santa  Rosa  

Vallejo  


Bakersfield   -__ 

Oakland   

San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 


Berkeley   

Los  Angeles  __ 

Salinas 

San  Francisco 

San  Jose  

San  Mateo 

Stockton    


Agnew 
Napa   . 


X.      Restaurants   and    Trade — Continued. 

(b)    Baebering. 

J'urhcring — 
Journeymen  Barbers'  International  Union  of  America 

No.  333. 
Journevmen  Barbers'  International  Union  of  America 

No.  533. 
Journeymen  Barbers'  International  Union  of  America 

No.  622. 
.Journeymen  Barbers'  International  Union  of  America 

No.  295. 
Journevmen  Barbers'  International  Union  of  America 

No.  134. 
Journevmen  Barbers'  International  Union  of  America 

No.  508. 
Journevmen  Barbers'  International  Union  of  America 

No.  112. 
Journeymen  Barbers'  International  Union  of  America 

No.  253. 
Journevmen  Barbers'  International  Union  of  America 

No.  256. 
Journevmen  Barbers'  International  Union  of  America 

No.  2.52. 
Journevmen  Barbers'  International  Union  of  America 

No.  560.  '- 

Journeymen  Barbers'  International  Union  of  America 

No.  159. 
Journeymen  Barbers'  International  Union  of  America 

No.  335. 

(c)   Retail  Trade. 

Retail    Clerks'    Internationa]    Protective   Association 

No.  1217. 
Retail    Clerks'    International    Protective    Association 

No.  1129. 
Retail    Clerks'    International    Protective   Association 

No.  432. 
Retail    Clerks'    International    Protective    Association 

No.  648. 

XI.     Public   Employment. 

Post  Office  (Jlerlcs — 

National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Employees  No.  47 

National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Employees  No.  64 

National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks  No.  159 

National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks  No.  2 

National  Federation  of  Postal  Employees  No.  73 

National  Federation  of  Postal  Employees  No.  191 

National  Federation  of  Postal  Emploj'ees  No.  320 

fit  ate  Hospital  Eiwployees — 
State  Hospital  Employees'  Union  No.  15443 

State  Hospital  Employees  No.  15631 


PITBLIC    EMPLOYMENT. 
AND   HOURS  OF  LABOR  ON  JANUARY  L    1918— Continued. 
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■■'■"'August  6,  1917,  wages  iiifreascd  from  $16.00  per  week. 
•'"■^October  8,  1917.  wagfs  inereased  from  $15.00  per  week, 
^^sjanuary  1,  1017.  Avagts  inereased  from  Sil.5.00  per  week. 
■■'^"October  1."),  1917,  wages  increased  from  iflC.OO  per  week. 
■■■^"January  1,  1917.  wages  im-rea.spd  from  SIG.OO  per  week. 
■"1  January  1,  1917,  wages  increased  from  .""JOO.OO  per  month. 
"^-January  1,  1917.   wages  increased  from  $')(). (lo  per  month. 
3'-".Taniiary   1,   1917,   wagf^s   incrrascd    from   .>i!Ui(i.(Ki  ]i"r  month. 


Sex 

Rates  of  wages 

Hours  of  labor 

Occupation 

No. 

Unit 

Rates 

On  first  Weekly 

5  days 

r>;irl)('V.'<     .       _  _  _       - _   - 

Male 
aiale 
ilale 
.Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 

Week 
Week 
AVeek 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
AVeek 

18  00 
22  00 
15  00 
15  00 
21  00 
20  00 
"•■="18  00 
■■="19  00 
18  00 

"'m  00 

"■■='•'18  00 
•■""18  00 

10! 

12 

10 

lOi 

10 
9J 
91 
9^ 

10 
9A 
91 

m 

71 
6'JJ 
66 
66 
61? 
59 
62 
63 
58 
58 
58 

429 

Parliers  .  .               _     .-  . 

430 

Karlici's                _      . 

431 

U a  vipers            _  _ 

43^ 

luirbei's 

433 

Barbers     .      _  _ 

431 

Barbers     --.... 

435 

Bari)ers 

4.^6 

Barl)ers        -     -_. . 

437 

Barbers          __      

438 

Barbers 

43') 

Barlicrs  

140 

.Idunicvincn    iiarbcrs  ._ 

Male 

Week 

20  00 

SI 

5:^ 

441 

Groeerv  elerks  

Male 

Month 

■•='1100  00 

11 

69 

442 

Hardware  clerks 

Male 

Month 

■•='-100  oo 

m 

66 

442 

Dry  goods  clerks. 

Male 

Month 

■•''mo  00 

10 

63 

442 

Shoe  clerks    _           __    _ 

Male 
Male 
Male 

Week 
Week 
Week 

Av.  25  00 
18  00-25  00 
18  00-27  .50 

9 

9 

10 

55 
57 
62 

443 

Clerks      ..     

444 

Clerks    

445 

Clerks    

Peioale 

Week 

21  00 

8 

48 

445 

Post  office  clerks 

Male 

Year 

S(NI-1,200  00 

8 

48 

446 

Post  office  clerks 

Male 

Tear 

800-1, 30O  00 

8 

48 

447 

Post  office  clerks 

Male 

Year 

900-1,200  00 

8 

48 

448 

Fost  office  clerks 

Male 

Year 

800-1,200  00 

8 

48 

449 

Post  office  clerks 

Male 

Year 

80(M.80O  00 

8 

48 

4.50 

Post  office  clerks 

Male 

Year 

8O0-l,2(KI  00 

8 

48 

451 

Post  office  clerks 

Male 

Year 

8(K>-l,'J0O  QO 

8 

48 

452 

Hosjiital    atteiKlants    

Male 

Month 

40  00 

10 

60 

453 

Mosjiital    attendants    

Female 

Month 

55  00 

8 

48 

453 

Hospital    attendants   

M.  &  F. 

Month 

40  00-60  no 

10 

60 

4.54 
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REPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU    OF   LABOR    STATISTICS. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS:   SHOWING    RATES  OF  WAGES 


No. 

Locality 

Trade  and  organization 

XII.     Stationary    Enginemen. 

455 

San  Francisco  _._ 

Dredgermen — 
International     Brotlierhood     of     Steam     Shovel     and 
Dredgermen  No.  4. 

456 

Bakersfleld    

Fresno 

Engineers,  Stationary — 
International  Union  of  Steam  and  Operating  Engineers 

No.  469. 
International  Union  of  Steam  and  Operating  Engineers 

458 
459 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco  __- 

No.  3-36. 
International  Union  of  Steam  and  Operating  Engineers 

No.  391. 
International  Union  of  Steam  and  Operating  Engineers 

No.  59. 

460 

Los  Angeles 

Stationary  Firemen — 
International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen  and 
Oilers  No.  220.                                                                    f-\   ,\ 

461 

San  Francisco  ... 

International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen  and 
Oilers  No.  86. 

XIII.     Miscellaneous, 
(a)   LEATnER  a>;d  Leather  Goods. 

462 

Los  Angeles 

Leather  Workers — 
United  Leather  Workers'  International  Union  No.  8 

463 
464 

Los  Angeles  

San  Francisco  — _ 

(b)   Glass  A^^D  Glassware. 

Glass  Workers'  Union  No.  636 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  No.  22 

465 

San  Francisco  -_. 

Bottle  Caners  No.  10535 

(d)   Othee  Distinct  Trades. 

466 

San  Francisco  -_. 

Janitors.  Porters  and  Elevator  Men — ■ 
Janitors'  Protective  Union  No.  10367 

167 

San  Francisco  --_ 

Elevator  Operators  and  Starters'  Union  No.  495 

468 

Boclie    - 

Miners — ■ 
International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers 

469 

Darwin 

No.  61. 
International  Union  of  Mine  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers 

No.  91. 

470 

Grass  Valley 

International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers 

No.  90. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

AND   HOURS  OF   LABOR   ON   JANUARY   1.    1918— Continued. 

Rates  of  wages 

Occupation  Svx 

"  '"  Rates 
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Hours  of  labor 


On  first  I  Weekly 
5  days 


No. 


Eugineers    ■  Male 

Crancsmen    '  Male 

Firemen    Male 

Wateliinen  Male 

Engineers    \  Male 

Engineers,  hoisting   1  Male 

Engineers,  stationary    '  Male 

Steam  rollers  I  Male 

Hoisting   engineers   I  Male 

Hoisting   engineers   i  INIale 


Firemen    ,  Male 


Oilers   

Boiler  washers 

firemen    

Oilers   


Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 


Leather  workers i  IMale 


Art    glass   workers :  Male 


Machine  workers 
Hand  blowers  . 
liottler  caners 


Male 
Male 
Male 


Janitfirs,  municipal   .  JIale 

Janitors,  halls   and  stores j  Male 

Janitors,  buildings   and  banks  Male 
lOlevator  operators  Male 


Miners   |  Male 

Miners   i  Male 

Muckers    Male 

Hoist  engineers   Male 

^Miners   Male 

Muckers    Male 


Month 
Month 
Month 
Month 

Week 

Day 

Month 

Day 

Day 

Hour 


Week 

Week 

Week 

Month 

Month 


Week 


Day 
Week 
Week 
Day 


Month 
Month 
Month 
Month 


Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 


•"*<AiiriI  1,  1018,  wages  inpreas"il  from  S17.'),oa  p?r  inontli. 
=*-'Av>riI  1,  191S,  wages  inrrcased  from  $1.".^.00  per  month, 
"i^April  1,  1918,  wag°s  increased  from  $100,00  per  month, 
"'^April  1,  1918,  wages  increased  from  $100,00  per  month, 
'"''May  15,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $2t„3.')  per  week. 
3<oMay  15,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $24.3,5  p"r  week. 
ssomay  15,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $19.50  per  week. 
^■"'iJuly  1,  1917,  wages  increased  from  $100.00  per  month, 
•■'■■■Vuly  1,  1917.  wages  increased  from  $90.00  per  month. 
^■''■''Jaimary  1,  1918,  wages  increased  from  $90.00  per  month, 
''"^January  1,  1918,  wages  increased  from  $70,00  per  month, 
"^^November,  1916,  wages  increased  froni  ^?,M  per  day. 


"200  00 
'■•15,5  00 
"■115  00 
'■115  00 

21  (10 

(i  110 

125  00 

5  00 

5  00 

75 


'"28  12 
+"28  00 
•■''22  50 
1120  00 
^110  00 


27  50 


4  00 
40  00 
32  00 

3  00 


MOO  00 

■■+90  00 

70  00 

80  00 


48 
50 
50 
48 


44 

48 
4-8 
57.' 


56 
5(i 
56 
56 


455 
455 
455 
455 


48  J  456 


4.57 
457 
458 
458 
459 


56  460 
56  I  460 
48  460 
48  461 
48     461 


462 


463 

464 
464 
465 


466 
466 
466 
467 


4(i8 
469 
469 
469 
56  470 
56     470 
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LABOR   ORGANIZATIONS:   SHOWING    RATES  OF   WAGES 


Xo. 


Locality 


Trade  aud  organization 


471     Jackson 


472  San  Francisco 

473  Lost  Llills 


474 


475 


Santa  Maria 


Los  Angeles 


XIII.     Miscellaneous — Continued. 

(d)    Othek  District  Teades — Continued. 

Jlincrs — Continued. 
International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers 
Xo.  135. 

iiiiffar  ^^'orkcl■s — 
Sugar  Workers'  Union 

Oil  and  Gas  Workers — 
Oil  and  Gas  Workers  Union  No.  15644 

Oil  and  Gas  Workers'  Union  No.  15729 

Oil  and  Gas  Workers  Union  No.  1-5753 


Ml^CElJ.ANEOUS. 
AND   HOURS  OF  LABOR  ON  JANUARY  1,  1918— Continued. 


12;] 


Sox 

Rates  of  wages 

Hours  uf  labor 

Occupation 

No. 

Unit 

Rat  s 

On  first 

Weekly 

5  days 

^liners       

3hile 

Dav 

"••'•■;5  .■)() 

S 

56 

471 

:\lilliiu'n  

?ihile 

Day 

^=■■•■3  00 

>< 

56 

4.1 

Sugar  workers  

Male 

Hour 

III 

fi 

48 

!72 

Drilk-rs    

Male 

Dav 

8  00 

8 

56 

47:5 

Tool   dressers  ..     - 

Male 

Day 

.-)  00 

S 

56 

4,;i 

I'uniiiers     _  .     _              

Male 

Day 

4  CO 

8 

56 

4/3 

Drillers    

Male 

Day 

7  00-9  00 

8 

56 

4/4 

Tool   dressers  .  _  -     

Male 

Day 

1  r>o-6  00 

8 

56 

4/4 

Rig   builders     _..      .     

Male 

Dav 

5  00-9  00 

8 

56 

4/4 

Puuii»ers   

Drillers 

Male 
Male 
Male 

Day 

Hour 

Hour 

4  00-4  25 
1  00 

85 

8 
8 
8 

.56 
64 
64 

4/4 
475 

'I'ool   dressers  

475 

Firemen    

.Male 

Hour 

j                       50 

!< 

64 

4  m 

•■••"•"April.  1017,  wages  inpfas"!!  Irom  $2.7.5  iv.>r  day. 
"■"April.  1017,  wages  increased  from  !*:{.00  P'T  day. 
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THE  DETAILED  WAGE  SCALE  FOR  THE  EMPLOYEES  ON  THE  PACIFIC 
COAST,  AS  ANNOUNCED  BY  THE  WAGE  ADJUSTMENT  BOARD  OF  THE 
EMERGENCY    FLEET    CORPORATION    ON    OCTOBER    30,    1918. 


Acetylene  burners    

Acetylene  welders    

Angle  and  frame  setters 

Anglesmiths,  heavy  fires  

Anglcsmiths,  heavy  fires,   helpers 

Anglesmiths,  other  fires    

Anglesmiths,  other  fires,  helpers- 

Backhandler 

Bending  rollers 

Blacksmiths,  heavy  fires  

Blacksmiths,  heavy  fires,   helpers 

Blacksmiths,  other  fires 

Blacksmiths,  other  fires,  helpers. 

Boilermakers  

Boilermakers'  helpers  

Bolters 

Boltmakers  (bolt  headers) 

Boltmakers'  helpers  

Brakemen  (yard) 

Carpenters  (ship)  

Carpenters'  helpers 

Casting  cleaners 

Checkers,  material 

Chippers  and  caulkers    

Chippers  and  grinders    (foundry) 

Conductors,  locomotive 

Countersinkers 

Coppersmiths   

Coppersmith  helpers 

Counters   (piecework)  

Cupola  tenders  (melters) 

Drillers,  pneumatic 

Drillers  (drill  press  operators).. 

Electric  welders . 

Electric  workers  

Electric  workers'  helpers 

Euigineers,  locomotive 

Eng'ineers  in  power  house  (steam 

and  electric)   

Erectors   

Erectors,  leaders  

Firemen  

Eiremen,  locomotive  

Flange  turners    

Flange  turners'  helpers 

Forgers,   hammer  and  machine, 

heavy    

Forgers,   hammer  and  machine, 

heavy,  helpers  

Forgers,  drop   

Forgers,  drop,  helpers  

Forgers,  liner  

Forgers,  liner,  helpers  

Foundry  carpenters  

Furnace    men    on    shapes     and 

plates  

Furnace    men    on    shapes     and 

plates,  helpers  

Hammer  runners,  heavy    

Hammer  runners,  other  

Heat,  frost  and  asbestos  workers 

Heaters  in  forge  shop  

Heaters  in  angle  work   

Heaters,   riA^et   


Rate 
per 
hour 


Occupation 


$0  76 
80 
80 
96 
64 
80 
58 
58 


58 
68 
58 
52 
86 
64 

1  48 

64  1 
80 

58 
64l 
58  1 
68 

90 

64 
64 
58 
80 
76 
68 
56 


Holders-on    

Hook  tenders  (cranemen,  crane- 
riggers)   

Hook  tenders,  leaders 

Hosemen  

Joiners,  ship  

Laborers    

Layers-out,  5  cents  in  addition 
to  journeymen's   hourly  rate.. 

Loftsmen    

Machine  helpers    (flange) 

Machinists    

Machinists,    specialists   

Machinists'   helpers   

Mangle  rollers  

Metal  polishers  and  buffers  (fin- 
ishers)     

Molders  

Molders'  helpers  

Oilers    

Operators  of  aerial  hoists, 
single  and  double  cable  ways, 
hoisting  donkeys  and  winches, 
hoisting  cranes  and  derricks, 
carrying  capacity  over  three 

tons  

Operators  of  non-hoisting  don- 
keys and  winches 

Painters    

Painters,    bitumistic  

Passer  boys   (rivet) 

Patternmakers    

Pipefitters  

Pipefitters'  helpers  

Planermen  

Platehangers   (regulators)  

Platehangers'  helpers  

Plumbers    

Plumbers'  helpers 

Pressmen    

Punch  and  shear  men 

Reamers    

Red  leaders   

Riveters    

Rivet  testers  

Riggers,  loft  and  ship 

SaAvyers  (iron)  

Scarf ers  

Sheet  metal  workers    

Sheet  metal  workers'  helpers  __. 

Shipfitters  

Shipfitters'  helpers  

Slab  furnaoemen     

Slab  furnaeemen's  helpers  

Stage  builders  

Steamfitters     

Steamfltters'  helpers  

Storeroom  clerks  

Strikers    

Switchmen,   locomotive  

Tank  testers  

Timekeepers  

Watertenders    


WAGK    SCALE. 
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THE  DETAILED  WAGE  SCALE  FOR  THE  EMPLOYEES  ON  THE  PACIFIC 
COAST,  AS  ANNOUNCED  BY  THE  WAGE  ADJUSTMENT  BOARD  OF  THE 
EMERGENCY    FLEET    CORPORATION    ON    OCTOBER    30,    1918.— Continued. 


(Wage  scale  for  employees  in 
wooden  shipyards  not  in- 
cluded   above): 

Hcotler.s,   first   30  days 

Beotlers,  after  30  days 

Bevel  turners   

Boat  builders 

Calkers    

Calkers'   helpers   

Ceilers  and  planers  (clamphang- 

ers)     

Cutoff  saw  operators 


Fasteners    

General  helpers  

Millmen   

Oakum  sjiinners.  first  30  days..- 
Oakum  siunners,  after  30  days_- 
Ship  carpenters  (shipwrights)   . 

Ship  car))enters'  helpers     

Sliip  carpenters'  .jointers   

Stage  builders  

Treenail   machine   operators 

Woodworking    machine    (small) 
operators    


Rate 
per 
lioiii- 


$0  G8 

58 


.56 
62 
86 
58 
86 
66 
62 

62 


*NoTE. — The  Bureau  believes  it  advisable  to  append  the  latest  wage  scale  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  to  Section  IV  of  the  statistics  on  labor  organizations 
on  account  of  the  many  clianges  in  the  wage  scale  of  the  metal,  machineiy  and 
sliipliuilding  tiades  since  Jaiuiai-y  1.   litlS. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Tlic  (lata  collected  for  the  calendar  yeai-  1!)17  is  presented  in  this 
repoi't  by  industi-ies,  in  separate  tables;  loi-  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
sliowing  814:  estabJishments  reporting;  for  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
showing  4!)!)  establishments  reporting;  and  for  the  state  showing  2879 
estal)lishinents  reporting;  the  fignre  for  the  state  including  the  estab- 
lishments j-eporting  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  together  with 
'[066  establishments  reporting  from  ontside  these  two  cities. 

Following  is  a  bi'ief  comparison  of  figures  for  the  calendar  years 
1916  and  1917: 


1916 


Estal)lishmonts  reporting 2,251 

Tfjtal  nialo  Avago  earnors 74,026 

Total  foinalc  wage  earners 22,779 

Total  salarie<l  males liMT 

Tdtal  sahii'iod  I'emnles 2,871 

Total  luiid  to  wage  earners '•  $61,982,687 

Total  paid  to  salaried  employees j  24,339,852 

i 

Total  paid  all  employees $86,322,539 


1917 

Increase 

2,379 

128 

131,118 

57,092 

37,805 

15,026 

19,990 

5,47;! 

4,737 

]  ,8fi<) 

$120,808,772       $58,826,085 
37,269,177        12,929,325 


$158,077,949      $71,755,410 


This  comparison  shows  that  the  total  number  of  wage  earners 
increased  74.4  per  cent  and  the  total  wages  paid  to  wage  earners 
increased  94.9  per  cent  while  the  total  number  of  salaried  employees 
increased  42.2  per  cent  and  their  salaries  increased  53.1  per  cent.  The 
increase  in  the  numlier  of  establishments  reporting  is  approximately 
T)^  per  cent. 

The  lowest  number  of  male  wage  earners  employed  in  any  month 
during  1917  was  93,868  in  January,  and  the  highest  was  122,786  in 
(October,  an  increase  between  the  lowest  and  highest  number  of  30.8 
per  cent.  The  lowest  number  of  female  wage  earners  employed  was 
18.284  in  January,  and  the  highest  was  34,458  in  August,  an  increase 
between  the  lowest  and  highest  number  of  88.4  per  cent.  These  fluctu- 
ations are  due  largely  to  th(^  seasonal  industries. 

For  1916,  35.5  per  cent  of  the  male  wage  earners  eighteen  years  of 
age  and  over  received  under  .+15.00  per  week  and  43.7  per  cent  of  the 
female  wage  earners  eighteen  years  of  age  and  over  received  under 
.^;9.00  per  week.  For  1917  the  report  shows  the  males  receiving  under 
^i^lo.OO  per  week  to  ))e  10.6  ]->er  cent  and  the  females  receiving  under 
+!).(:()  pel-  week  to  be  25.5  pei"  cent. 
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REPORT    OP    THE   BUREAU   OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 


Ill  Tahle  No.  00 — ''All  Oilier  Indnsti'ies" — are  ineluded  indnstries 
not  specifically  listed  in  the  classification  followed,  reports  received 
from  establishments  after  figures  for  their  particular  classification  had 
been  compiled,  and  in  instances  where  only  two  establishments  in  any 
classification  have  reported  such  reports  have  been  included  in  No.  90 
so  as  to  avoid  disclosing  the  operations  of  any  individual  establishments. 

On  the  following  pages  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  classifications 
followed  and  the  statistical  tables  by  industries  for  all  establishments 
reporting. 


1. 


Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table  10. 
Table  11. 
Table  12. 
Table  13. 
Table  14. 
Table  15. 
Table  16. 
Table  17. 
Table  18. 
Table  19. 
Table  20. 
Table  21. 
Table  22. 
Table  23. 
Table  24. 
Table  2a. 
Table  20. 
Table  27. 
Table  28. 
Table  29. 
Table  30. 
Table  31. 
Table  32. 
Table  33. 
Table  34. 
Table  35. 
Table  36. 
Table  37. 
Table  38. 
Table  39. 
Table  40. 
Table  41. 
Table  42. 
Table  43. 
Table  44. 
Table  45. 
Table  46. 
Table  47. 
Table  48. 


CLASSIFICATION   OF    INDUSTRIES. 

All  industries  (Total). 

Agricultural  Implements. 

Artificial  Stone,  Clay  and  Concrete  Products. 

Automobiles    (including  Bodies  and  Parts). 

Awnings.  Tents  and  Sails. 

Babbitt  Metal  and  Solder. 

Bags,  other  than  paper. 

Bakery  Products. 

Baking  Powders  and  Yeast. 

Baskets,  Fruit  and  Berry,  etc. 

Boilers  and  Tanks. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Boxes,  Bags,  Cartons,  etc..  Paper. 

Boxes,  Wood. 

Brass,  Bronze  and  Copper  Products. 

Brick  and  Tile. 

Brooms  and  Brushes. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Condensed  Milk. 

Cans.  Tin. 

Canning  and  Packing  of  Fish. 

Canning  and  Preserving  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

Carbonated  Beverages. 

Carriages,  Wagons  and  Materials. 

Caskets  and  Undertakers'  Supplies. 

Cement. 

Chemicals  (including  Chemical  Fertilizers). 

Clothing,  Men's. 

Clothing,  Women's. 

Coffee  and  Spice  Boasting  and  Grinding. 

Confectionery. 

Cooperage  and  Wooden  Goods,  not  elsewhere  specified. 

Electrical  Machinery,  Apparatus  and  Supplies. 

Electro-Plating. 

Engines  and  Pumps — Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

Explosives. 

Felt  and  Felt  Products. 

Flour  Mill  and  Grist  Mill  Products. 

Food  Preparations. 

Foundry  and  Machine  Shop  Products. 

Furniture,  Bank  and  Store  Fixtures,  etc. 

Gas   (in  containers). 

Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures. 

Glass,  Cutting  and  Ornamenting    (including  Mirrors). 

Gloves,  Leather. 

Glue  and  Tallow. 

Hats  and  Caps,  Men's. 

Ice,  Manufactured. 

Iron  and  Steel  Forgings,  Bolts  and  Nuts. 


CLASSIFICATION. 
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Tiiblc 

4".>. 

Table 

.w. 

Table 

51. 

Table 

52. 

Table 

53. 

Table  54. 

Table 

55. 

Table 

5G. 

Table 

57. 

Table 

58. 

Table 

59. 

Table 

GO. 

Table 

6]. 

Table 

62. 

Table 

63. 

Table 

64. 

Table 

65. 

Table 

66. 

Table 

67. 

Table 

68. 

Table 

69. 

Table 

70. 

Table 

71. 

Table 

72. 

Table 

73. 

Table 

74. 

Table 

75. 

Table 

76. 

Table 

77. 

Table 

78. 

Table 

79. 

Table 

80. 

Table 

81. 

Table 

82. 

Table 

83. 

Table  84. 

Table 

85. 

Table  8(J. 

Table 

87. 

Table 

88. 

Table  89. 

Table 

90. 

aud   House  Finish. 
Operations. 


CLASSIFICATION   OF   I  NDUSTRI  ES— (Continued). 

Jruii  and   Stocl,  Slnicliirnl   niijl  nrn;iin('nl;il. 

.Tcwelrv. 

Knit  (Joods. 

Laundries   (Steam). 

Leather  Goods. 

Liquors,  Distilled. 

Liquors,  Malt. 

Liquors,  Vinous. 

Lumber  Industry — Planing-  Mills. 

Lumber  Industry — Sash  and  Door  Mills 

Lumber  Industry — Sawmills  aud  Logging 

Lumber  Industry — Shingle  Mills. 

Marble  and   Stone  Work. 

Mattresses,  Pillows  and  Bedding. 

Metal  Signs,  Stencils  and  Rubber  Stamps. 

Millinery. 

Oil  Stoves  and  Oil  Burning  Equipment. 

Oil  Well  Tools  and  Supplies. 

Packing  and  Processing  of  Dried  Fruits. 

Paints  and  Varnishes. 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods  (not  elsewhere  specified). 

Patent  Medicines,  Compounds  and  Druggists'  Preparations 

Petroleum,  Refining. 

Photo-Engraving,  Electrotypiug  aud  Stereotyping. 

Printing  and  Publishing. 

Rock,  Quarrying  aud  Crushing. 

Roofing  Materials  and  Building  Paper. 

Rubber  Goods — Mechanical  and  Rubber  Specialties. 

Salt. 

Sheet  Metal  Products  (not  including  Tin  Cans). 

Ship  Building  (including  Boat  Building). 

Slaughtering  and  Meat  Packing. 

Smelting  and  Refining. 

Soap,  Washing  Powder,  etc. 

Stoves  and  Furnaces  (not  including  Oil  Stoves). 

Sugar  Refining. 

Tanning. 

Tobacco  Manufactures. 

Trunks,  Valises,  etc. 

Window  Shades. 

Wire  Work   (including  Wire  Rope.  Netting,  etc.). 

All  other  Industries. 
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REPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.   1.      ALL    INDUSTRIES    (TOTAL). 

(2379  establishments  reporting.) 
The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 

"Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


5,193 

14,254 
543 


19.990- 


128,374 
2,744 


131,118 


167 

4,418 
152 


4,737 


34,817 
2,988 


37,805 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers- 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  Avorkers). 


$16,166,392 
21,102,785 
120,808,772 


Total  . $158,077,949 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wags  rate 


18  years  of  ag9  and  over 


Malss 


Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99-.. 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99..-. 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99.... 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99-_ 
$11  to  $11.99-. 
$12  to  $12.99.. 
$13  to  $13.99.- 
$14  to  $14.99-- 
$15  to  $17.99-- 
$18  to  $20.99- 
.$21  to  $24.99-- 
$25  and  over- 
Totals  - 


312 

120 

133 

266 

271 

344 

629 

1,010 

822 

2.897 

3,274 

3,651 

20,503 

27,824 

30,280 

36,038 


Females 


128,374 


621 

334 

561 

1,357 

2,905 
3,135 
4,555 
4,901 
2.688 
4,135 
2,054 
1,674 
3,144 
1,484 
708 
471 


34,817 


Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


96 

63 

72 

281 

336 

280 

352 

250 

154 

360 

117 

46 

145 

131 

18 

43 


Females 


2,744 


171 

145 

170 

396 

518 

371 

410 

257 

160 

156 

83 

35 

59 

38 

14 

5 


Total 


1,200 

662 

936 

2,300 

4,030 

4,130 

5,946 

6.508 

3,824 

7,548 

5,528 

5,406 

28,851 

29,477 

31,020 

36,557 


168,923 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January  -. 
February  . 

March    

April 

May 

June  

July    

August    ..- 
September 
October    .. 
November 
December 


93,868 

18.284  ' 

112,152 

96,401 

18,779  : 

115,180 

98,099 

18,739 

116.838 

102,324 

19.412 

121,736 

108,051 

21,404 

129,455 

111,633 

23,862  ' 

135,495 

112,665 

30,793  i 

143.458 

119,636 

34.458 

154.094 

119,923 

32.133 

152,056 

122,786 

30.370 

153,156 

120,174 

26.994 

147,168 

119.561 

24.950 

144,511 

MANrPACTHRES. 
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TABLE    No.  2.      AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS. 

(10  establishments  reporting:.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Otficors,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  y('ars  of  age 


58 
307 


Totals 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


365 


Total 


29 


2,717 


86 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers-. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  ]piece  workers). 

Total  


$222,504 

352,952 

2,289,035 

$2,864,491 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Wepkly  wage  rate 


IS  years  of  age  and  over        Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Tcmales 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under  $4 

.$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99 

.$12  to  $12.99 

$13  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14.99 

,$15  to  $17.99 

$18  to  $20.99 

.$21  to  $24.99 

$25  and  over 


Totals 


18 
27 
10 
588 
972 
570 
494 


2,688 


29 


31 
29 
14 
588 
972 
570 
494 


2,717 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Januarv  1,870 

February  2,118 

March    2,131 

April 2,174 

May  2,314 

June   2,372 

July    2,611 

August    2,453 

September    2,217 

October    2,466 

November   2,579 

December  2,717 


1,870 
2,118 
2,131 
2,174 
2,314 
2,372 
2,611 
2.453 
2,217 
2,466 
2,579 
2,717 
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REPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU    OF   LABOR    STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.    3.      ARTIFICIAL    STONE,    CLAY    AND    CONCRETE    PRODUCTS. 

(20  establishments  reporting'.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Oflacers,  superintendents  and  managers- 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


62 

35 
1 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


98 


596 
2 


Totals 


598 


12 
2 


14 

1 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
OflBcers,  superintendents  and  managers.. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


$145,265 

53,493 

504,046 


Total 


702,804 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


IS  years  of  age  and  over   ;      Under  18  years  of  age 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99-_- 
$11  to  $11.99— 
$12  to  $12.99__. 
$13  to  $13.99._. 
$14  to  $14.99- _. 
$15  to  $17.99... 
$18  to  .$20.99... 
.$21  to  $24.99-.. 
$25  and  over. 

Totals  ... 


10 

9 

3 

120 

258 

78 

115 


596 


2 

1 

2 

11 

9 

3 

120 

258 

78 

115 


599 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


January  . 
February  . 

March    

April 

May 

June   

July    

August  .- 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


Total 


493 
551 
566 
573 
599 
586 
594 
541 
479 
532 
579 
570 


MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.  4.     AUTOMOBILES    (INCLUDING    BODIES   AND   PARTS). 

(58   establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Siilaricd: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  raanagers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


111 
179 


298 


1,704 
37 


1,741 


23 


23 


Salary  and  wage  payments— anntial: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


$281,5.53 

26.5.602 

1,6.55,284 


Total    $2,202,439 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


IS  years  of  age  and  over 


Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Temales 


Total 


Under 
$4  to 
$0  to 
.$6  to 
$;  to 
.$8  to 
$6  to 
,$10  to 
$11  to 
$12  to 
$13  to 
.$14  to 
$15  to 
.$18  to 
$21  to 
$25  an 


.$4.99_  — 
.$5.99—. 
.$6.99—. 
$7.99-._. 
$8.99—. 
$9.99—. 

$10.99.. 

.$11.99_ 

$12.99_. 

$13.99. 

$14.99- 

$17.99.. 

.$20.99.. 

$24.99.. 
d  over. 


Totals 


5 

9 

15 

5 

25 

31 

24 

333 

.316 

360 

564 


1,704 


23 


37 


1 

18 

12 

13 

12 

19 

10 

29 

33 

26 

.349 

318 

360 

564 


1,764 


Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


.January  . 
Fcliruarv 
,Alarch    ... 

April    

May 

June   

July    

August  .. 
Septeml)or 
October  . 
November 
December 


1,.552 
1.629 
1,616 
1,680 
1,6.52 
1.689 
1,732 
1,903 
1.883 
1.812 
1,792 
1,777 


21 
24 
29 
31 
30 
32 
36 
38 
32 
23 
23 


1,577 
1,653 
1,640 
1,709 
1,683 
1,719 
1,764 
1,939 
1.921 
1.844 
1.815 
1,800 
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KEPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU    OF   LABOR    STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.  5.     AWNINGS,   TENTS  AND   SAILS. 

(12  establishments  reporting.) 
The  State. 


Male 


rem  ale 


22 

1 

4 

5 

6 
3 

31 

10 

110 
5 

145 
2 

Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Olerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
IS  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


115 


147 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.-. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 

Total s 


$42,843 
15,185 

148,754 


$206,782 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over  |      Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Un 

$4 


$11 
$12 
$13 
$14 
$15 
$18 
$21 
$25 


dcr  $4  

to  $4.99 

to  $5.99-— 
to  $6.99-— 
to  $7.99-— 
to  $8.99—- 

to  $9.99 

to  .$10.99- 
to  .$11.99- 
to  $12.99- 
to  $13.99- 
to  $14.99- 
to  $17.99- 
to  $20.99- 
to  $24.99- 
and  over- 


Totals 


109 


5 

9 

58 

9 

23 

4 
9 
24 
4 
1 


146 


1 
7 
11 
59 
10 
28 
13 
10 
32 
19 
18 
54 


262 


Number  of  Wag«   Earners,   by   Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January  67  47 

February  75  56 

March    i  69  55 

April    68  68 

May !  71  83 

June   80  87 

July    96  104 

August    84  91 

September    ;  78  80 

October    i 95  125 

November    105  14:^ 

December  115  152 


114 
i:^l 
124 
136 
154 
167 
200 
175 
1.58 
220 
248 
267 


MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.   7.      BAGS,    OTHER   THAN    PAPER. 

(3  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managors- 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Un'der  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


11 


13 


42 

13 

147 

7 

204 
81 

154 

285 

Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managors- 

Clerks.  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 

Total    


$105,912 

58,968 

157,958 


$322,838 


Weekly  Wage   Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


IS  years  of  age  and  over  i      Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


I  ndcr 

$4   to 

."i;:-  to 
$6  to 
,$7  to 
$8  to 
$9  to 
,$10  to 
.$11  to 
$12  to 
.$13  to 
$14  to 
.$15  to 


.$4  ..__ 

$4.99_- 

.$5.99— 

$6.99_-- 

.$7.99_-_ 

.$8.99___ 

$9.99_.- 

$10.99. 

$11.99- 

$12.99- 

$13.99- 

.$14.99. 

$17.99. 


1 
1 
1 
1 

.5 
14 

4 
32 


.56 
20 
13 
19 
32 
28 
16 


63 

17 
1 


2 
120 
40 
18 
21 
33 
33 
30 
11 
41 


$1S  to  $20.99      --      .    - 

36 

1 

37 

.$21  to  .$24.99      --. 

3;? 

1 

34 

•''=25  and  over           .  . 

19 

19 

Totals    

-..|               147 
1 

204 

7 

81 

439 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by 

Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

.Tanua  vv 

142 
140 
142 
169 
179 
178 
173 
168 
160 
154 
144 
140 

185 
206 
217 
.334 
413 
431 
371 
316 
298 
266 
203 
185 

.327 

FoV)  riuirv 

346 

March    

April             -     ... 

359 
.503 

May        __ 

.592 

•lune     -          _    .. 

609 

July         -      - 

.547 

August 

184 

S(M»teml)or                _..._... 

m 

(>ctol)('r                    .                     -      _ 

420 

November        . _ .      __    __ 

347 

December    .. 

325 
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REPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU    OF   LABOR    STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.  8.      BAKERY    PRODUCTS. 

(85  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male              rem  ale 

Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers         -  -      _    

i 
144                      5 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 
18  years  of  age  and  over __      _  _    .  .    _      

812                   189 

Under  18  years  of  age    -         -    ._       _ 

5 

Totals    - 

961                   194 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age.-- 


Totals 


1,658 
23 


1,681 


785 
31 


816 


Salary  and  wage  paymients — annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers-- 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


$446,421 
1,012,656 
2,052,963 


Total , $3,512,040 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


Under 

$4  to 
$0  to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
$10  to 


$7 


$11  to 

$12  to 

$13  to 

$14  to 

$15  to 

$18  to 

$21  to 


$25  an 


$4.99-— 
$5.99.... 
$6.99.... 
$7.99.... 
$8.99_..- 
$9.99... . 

$10.99.. 

$11.99.. 

$12.99.. 

$13.99-. 

$14.99.. 

$17.99- 

$20.99.. 

$24.99.. 
d  over. 


Totals 


18  years  of  age  and  over 


Males 


1 
2 
1 
1 

27 

26 

32 

58 

59 

42 

237 

371 

428 

354 


1,646 


Females 


3 
2 
7 

32 

130 

77 

69 

194 

75 

HI 

43 

19 

20 


1 


Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Total 


10 
3 
8 

41 
146 

85 

97 
229 
111 
174 
106 

63 
257 
371 
429 
354 


2,484 


Number  of  Wnge   Earners,   by   Months. 


Males 


Total 


January  .. 
February  . 
March    -_.. 

April    

May    

June  

July    

August   ... 
September 
October    .. 
November 
December  . 


1,687 
1,697 
1,722 
1,718 
1,677 
1,639 
1,636 
1,662 
1,667 
1,672 
1,705 
1.679 


2..196 
2,435 
2,504 
2,485 
2,576 
2,458 
2,443 
2,417 
2,448 
2,489 
2,577 
2,549 


MANl'FACTUKKS. 
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TABLE    No.   9.      BAKING    POWDER    AND   YEAST. 

(3  e.stablisliments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
S;i  hiried: 
Oflfieers.  suiicriiitciuloiits  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  IS  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  yeais  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


25 


12 
12 


69 


Totals 


69 


10 

10 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers^. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$20,500 
40,8:35 
75,014 


.$136,.'^49 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


Inder  .$4 

$4  to  .$4.fl9-__. 

$.".   to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99.-- 
.$7  to  $7.99__.- 
.$8  to  .$8.99_  — 
$9  to  .$9.99_.- 
$10  to  .$10.9*^)-. 
.$11  to  $11.99-. 
$12  to  .$12.99-- 
Uo  to  $1.3.99- - 
$14  to  $14.99- 
.$15  to  $17.99- 
$18  to  .$20.99- 
.$21  to  .$24.99- 
,$25  and  over. 

Totals  ... 


18  years  of  age  and  over         Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


4 

5 

17 

18 

24 


69 


10 


Total 


17 
18 
24 


79 


Number  of  Wage   Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

•lanuary _...-_                .          -      ... 

58 
60 
61 
65 
62 
63 
63 
61 
64 
66 
67 
69 

11 
10 
10 
9 
11 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

69 

I'oliruarv                         _  _  _      _    ._      _ 

70 

.^[areh         _          _        -                         

71 

April              -- 

74 

May        .      ---     

73 

.Tune                                     _      _ 

75 

.Tuly                 -             -    -      

73 

August                               _                   -     -_      _      - 

71 

S'eptemher        _____          _     __      _     

74 

()ctol»er      -        -          _     -     _               -_      

76 

Xovember     _      ___________      _     -  . 

77 

Dec<'ml)er                               _    _  _  _  _ 

79 
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TABLE    No.   11.      BOILERS  AND  TANKS. 

(9  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
OflBcers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


27 


45 


Totals 


364 
4 


368 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 

Total    


$74,764 

29,457 

615,588 

$719,809 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  ag3  and  over         Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Uu 

$4 

$5 

16 

$7 

$8 

$9 

$10 

$11 

$12 

.?18 

$14 

$15 

$18 

$21 

$25 


der  $4 

to  $4.99—. 
to  $5.99--. 
to  $6.99—. 
to  $7.99__-. 
to  $8.99—. 
to  $9.99—. 

to  $10.99-. 

to  $11.99- 

to  $12.99-. 

to  $13.99-. 

to  $14.99- 

to  $17.99_. 

to  $20.99.. 

to  $24.99.. 

and  over. 

Totals    - 


4 

20 

47 

101 

176 


364 


10 
"6 


4 

20 

47 

101 

176 


368 


Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January  545 

Uebruarv 541 

March    :  581 

April    !  590 

May    681 

June   631 

July    .554 

August    .525 

September    ^ 496 

October    471 

November   383 

December 379 


545 
.541 
.581 
590 
681 
631 
554 
525 
496 
471 
383 
379 


MANWFACTUKES. 
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TABLE    No.    12.      BOOTS   AND   SHOES. 

(4   establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Offleors,  .superintendents  tind  managers- 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


10 

8 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years   of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


18 


291 
2 


Totals 


293 


149 
6 


loi 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers-. 

Clerks,  stenograiihers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (incliuling  piece  workers). 

Total    


$33,262 

17,868 

324,164 


$375,294 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over         Under  18  years  of  age 


$5 

$0 


Under  $4 

.$4  to  $4.99—- 

to  $5.99-.-. 

to  $6.99-..- 
$7  to  $7.99.-.. 
$8  to  $8.99-.-. 
$9  to  $9.99.— 
$10  to  $10.99-. 
.$11  to  $11.99- 
$12  to  $12.99-. 
$13  to  $13.99- 
$14  to  $14.99-. 
.$15  to  $17.99-. 
.'^18  to  $20.99.. 
$21  to  .$24.99-. 
$25  and  over. 

Totals     .. 


Males 


1 

10 

2 

5 

1 

3 

4 

6 

2 

8 

9 

45 

42 

72 

81 


291 


Females 


Males 


Females 


9 

6 

12 

19 

15 

12 

17 

14 

20 

9 

3 


149 


Total 


1 

-I 

12 

8 
16 

8 

18 
23 

29 

14 
25 
23 
fi.-. 
•}1 
75 
86 


448 


Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Jantuiry  -- 
February 
.Alareh    ..- 

April    

May 

June   

July    

August    ... 
September 
October    .. 
November 
December  . 


248 

122 

370 

242 

126 

368 

230  ' 

127 

357 

252 

133 

385 

265 

134 

399 

273 

140 

413 

281 

152 

433 

295 

166 

461 

348 

168 

516 

291 

162 

453 

298 

167 

465 

291 

152 

443 

140 


REPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU   OF   LABOR    STATISTICS. 


TABLE   No.   13.      BOXES,    BAGS,   CARTONS,    ETC.,   PAPER. 

(26  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State, 


Male              Female 

Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers         .        .      _  . 

62 
51 

3 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 
18  years  of  age  and  over_-      _      _ 

?,"). 

Under  18  years  of  age  _      _            _ 

6  '                    6 

Totals                           _____            _      _ 

119  '                  41 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over                        _         _                 

486 
19 

589 

Under  18  years  of  age           __      _      _-__      .           __. 

78 

Totals    -  -            _______ 

505 

667 

Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers-.- 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 

Total    


$190,116 

99,669 

561,418 

$851,203 


Weekly  Wage   Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4 _  _ 

$4  to  $4.99  -  _        -      - 

%l  to  $5.99 

1 

56 

102 

101 

90 

113 

45 

40 

14 

6 

15 

5 

7 

33 
14 
18 

3 

8 

$6  to  $6.99_    —    -      -_    -_ 

89 

$7  to  $7.99_     - 

2 
1 
3 

15 

13 

34 

22 

9 

140 

113 

53 

80 

4 
2 
6 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

122 

$S  to  $8.99.          _           

122 

$9  to  $9.99 

in-:) 

$10  to  $10.99 -_    

3                   133 

$11  to  $11.99 

1                         fiO 

$12  to  $12.99 

76 

$13  to  $13.99 _-  __ 

37 

$14  to  $14.99 __    ._ 

16 

$15  to  $17.99 

156 

$18  to  $20.99 

118 

$21  to  $24.99 

.53 

$25  and  OA^er. 

80 

Totals -  -      ._ 

485 

588 

20 

79 

1,172 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January        _      _          _    _ 

333 
341 
339 
363 
384 
372 
403 
451 
466 
514 
521 
503 

504 
521 
549 
543 
546 
528 
526 
548 
568 
617 
662 
673 

837 

If^ebruarv            _      -      _  _  _  _ 

862 

March       _           _                 ___            ____ 

888 

April    __                    ____        ____          __ 

90G 

May        _  _         _  _    __      

930 

June -      _                __      ____ 

900 

July    

9''9 

August    

September 

October                               _  _ 

999 
1,0.34 
1,131 
1  183 

November        ____                      ____ 

December 

1,176 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.    14.      BOXES,    WOOD. 

(11   estalilisliiiK'iils   icpurl  iiij;'.) 
The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Rnlariod: 
ollioers,  .suiierintonflents  and  manager. 
Clinks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  oy(!r 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


60 


Totals 


767 
11 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$82,078 

36,262 

568,692 


$687,032 


Weekly  Wage   Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  waga  rate 


IS  years  of  age  and  over         Under  IS  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


I  nder  $4 4 

$4  to  .$4.99 2 

$5  to  %5m 

$6   to  $6.99 2 

$7  to  .$7.99 1 

$i5  to  .$8.99 5 

$9  to  .$9.99 11 

$10  to  $10.99 33 

$11   to  $11.99 27 

.$12  to  .$12.99 39 

$13  to  .$13.99 67 

$14  to  $14.99 71 

$15  to  $17.99 267 

$18   to  .$20.99 144 

$21  to  .$24.99 56 

$25  and  over :  38 

Totals     i  767 


1    

19   

17   I 

6  '  4  1 
11  1    

6   ! 

1   : 

7  :  5   

2  1                     1 
1 

3 

— ! 

74  I  11  2 


4 
2 
1 

21 
18 
16 
23 
39 
28 
51 
71 
72 
270 
144 
.56 
38 


8.M 


Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January  .. 
February  . 

March    

April    

May  

June   

-luly    

August  -- 
September 
October  _ 
November 
December 


643 

87 

730 

654 

85 

739 

687 

76 

763 

734 

73 

807 

746 

78 

824 

753 

83 

836 

754 

123 

877 

722 

128 

850 

729 

96 

825 

785 

81 

866 

7.59 

72 

831 

777 

75 

852 
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REPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.    15.      BRASS,    BRONZE   AND    COPPER    PRODUCTS. 

(24  establishments  reporting-.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 

Officers,  superintendents  and  managers 42 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Totals    - 

Wage  earners: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Totals    419 

Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 

Officers,  superintendents  and  managers 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers) i 

Total 


45 

9 
3 

87  { 

13 

415 

4  :.___ 

13 

13 


§106,924 

57,835 

443,435 


$608,194 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over        Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Un 

•$4 

.$5 

$6 

$7 

$8 

$9 

$10 

$11 

$12 

$13 

$14 

$15 

U8 

$21 

$25 


der  $4 

to  $4.99-— 
to  $5.99.. _- 
to  $6.99__-. 
to  $7.99... . 
to  $8.99...- 

to  $9.99 

to  $10.99.. 
to  $11.99.- 
to  $12.99.- 
to  $13.99.- 
to  $14.99.- 
to  $17.99- 
to  $20.99.. 
to  $24.99- 
and  over- 
Totals  .- 


5 
12 

1 
12 

9 

5 


1 

9 

16 

o 

14 
9 


38  

38 

69 

1 

1  ..  

71 

74 

74 

188           ._  . 

188 

415 

11 

6  -  ...  -  . 

432 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


.lanuary  .. 
February 

March    

April    

May    

June   

.july    

August    -_- 
September 
October    .. 
November 
December  . 


382 

4 

386 

398 

4 

402 

396 

4  ^ 

400 

428 

5  : 

433 

420 

9  ! 

429 

409 

9 

418 

421 

8 

429 

420 

4  ,. 

424 

417 

5  j 

422 

416 

5 

421 

419 

6 

425 

424 

9 

433 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.    16.      BRICK    AND   TILE. 

(30  c.stal)lishniiMils  icpoi'ting-.) 

The  State. 


Male 

Female 

Nuin))er  of  employees. 
Salai-iod: 
otticcrs,  superintendents  and 

ma 
len, 

nagers-        - 

58 
44 

2 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesii 
18  years  of  age  and  over  _ 

etc.: 

17 

Totals 

102 

19 

Wage  earners: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  A'ears  of  age 



1,243 
14 

83 

Totals       -  _                _      _.     _ 

1,257 

33 

Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
officers,  superintendents   and  managers.. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  i)iece  Avorkers). 


Total 


$117,19.'5 

70,068 

837,524 

!f  1,024, 787 


We 

;kly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 

IS  years  of  age  and  over  |      Under  18  y 

ears  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females            Males 

Females 

Under  $4 

5 

18 

3 

4 

5 

9 

3 

24 

1 

99 

77 

30 

630 

198 

103 

34 

$4  to  $4.99 

18 

$5  to  $5.99 

3 

$6  to  $6.99_     __. 

1 
11 

5 

$7   to  $7.99 

4 
4 
1 

■^o 

$8  to  $8.99 

13 

$9  to  $9.99 

4                     8 
3                      1 

16 

$10  to  $10.99 

28 

$11   to  $11.99 

1 
3 

') 

$12  to  $12.99 

$13  to  $13.99 

2 
2 

104 
79 

$14  to  $14.99 

30 

$15  to  $17.99 

i                1 

632 

$18  to  $20'.99 

198 

$21   to  .'(;24.99 

103 

$25  and  over 

34 

Totals      

1,243 

24 

14 

9 

1,290 

Number  of  Waae   Earners,   by   Months. 


Males 


-January  ._ 
February 

March    

April    

May 

June    

July    

August    -.- 
September 
October    ._ 
Novemlier 
Deeemlier  . 


Females 


Total 


869 

34 

903 

1,016 

31 

1,047 

1,048 

19 

1,067 

1,134 

22 

1.156 

1,182 

30 

1,212 

1,2.50 

27 

1.277 

1,069 

35 

1,104 

1,012 

51 

1,063 

987 

48 

1,035 

914 

43 

9.57 

916 

38 

9.54 

918 

33 

951 
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TABLE    No.    17.      BROOMS   AND    BRUSHES. 

(3  establishments  reporting".) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  j^ears  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over_ 
Under  18  years  of  age 


41 


32 


Totals 


32 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 

Total  


112,300 
30,800 
20,705 


$63,80.5 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


IS  years  of  ag-e  and  over 


Under  18  years  of  age 


Total 


Under  $4 

$4  to  S4.99 

$5  to  $5.99 

.$6  to  $6.99 

$V  to  $7.99 

.$8  to  $8.99_— 
$9  to  §9.99_— 
SIO  to  S10.99_. 
$11  to  $11.99-_ 
$12  to  $12.99_. 
$13  to  $13.99- 
$14  to  $14.99- 
$15  to  .$17.99_. 
$18  to  $20.99_- 
$21  to  .$24.99- 
$25  and  over- 
Totals    - 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


13 


82 


31 


Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Januarv 

30 
32 
35 
33 

1 

31 

Februarv 

32 

JNlarch 

85 

April 

33 

Mav                  _          .           _  -        _      _           -     - 

36 
25 
31 
29 
31 
34 
34 
34 

36 

.Tune               _      _      _      _ 

25 

July         _      -_                 -                 _     

31 

August     _          -                _          _ 

29 

September 

31 

October 

34 

November 

34 

December 

34 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE  No.  18.   BUTTER,  CHEESE  AND  CONDENSED  MILK. 

(23  establishments  reportiiis.) 

The  State. 


Male 

Female 

Number  of  employees. 
Salaried': 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers 

54 
162 

2 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 
18  years  of  age  and  over  ..    .      

45 

Under  18  years  of  age  -    

Totals    

216 

47 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over    

434 

53 

Under  18  years  of  age  .  . 

Totals      

434 

53 

Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 

Clerlcs.  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers) 


$135,444 
228,317 
504,551 


Total  $868,812 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners 

Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Males            Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4 1 

$4  to  $4.99 1 

$5  to  $5.99 i 

1 

16  to  $6.99 !                      ! 

$7  to  $7.99 

2                a 

K 

$8  to  $8.99 

4 

4 

$9  to  $9.99 

4 
8 
1 
1 

11 

1*1 

$10  to  $10.99 

Q 

$11  to  $11.99._ 

4 
in 

K 

$12  to  $12.99-. 

21 

$13  to  $13.99,.. 

3                    5 

6  1                  2 
90  1                   4 

Q 

$14  to  $14.99.. 

Q 

$15  to  $17.99.... 

94 

$18  to  $2().9{> 

124 

139 

55 

194 

$21  to  $24.99 

::::::::::::" 

139 

$25  and  over 

i                          ere; 

1 

Totals  

434 

53 

>                   487 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


January 
February 

March 

April 

May 

June   . 

July    

August  .. 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 

10—42294 


Males 


395 
381 
422 
466 
492 
496 
509 
.506 
489 
475 
457 
439 


Females 


41 
39 
44 
55 
66 
67 
72 
71 
64 
64 
63 
62 


Total 


436 
420 
466 
521 
558 
563 
581 
577 
553 
539 
520 
501 
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TABLE    No.    19.      CANS,    TIN. 

(5  est:i)ilishmciits  reporting) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


13 

27 


12 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


40 


12 


Totals 


1,010 
3 


215 
4 


1,013 


219 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers-. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


$37,021 

38.967 

1,016,427 


Total  $1,092,415 

Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over        Under  18  years  of  age 


Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99 

.$5  to  $.5.99 

.$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  .$7.99 

.$8  to  $8.99 

.$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99-_. 
$11  to  $11.99-. 
$12  to  $12.99-. 
$13  to  $18.99-. 
$14  to  $14.99-. 
$15  to  $17.99-. 
$18  to  $20.99-. 
$21  to  .$24.99-. 
$25  and  over. 

Totals    - 


Males 


1 

2 

3 

2 

4 

9 

40 

99 

207 

165 

172 

88 

83 

135 


1,010 


Females 


Males 


Females 


1 
3 

58 

72 

22 

18 

25 

8 

5 

2 

1 


215 


Total 


1 

4 

9 

60 

79 

31 

58 

124 

215 

170 

174 

89 

83 

135 


1,232 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


.January  _. 
February  . 

March    

April    

May  

June   

July    

August    --- 
September 
October   .. 
November 
December  . 


944 

185 

1.129 

956 

208 

l.lfrl 

1.007 

218  ' 

1.225 

1,288 

213 

1,501 

1,300 

228 

1.528 

1,359 

248 

1.607 

1,355 

275  ' 

1.630 

1.276 

250 

1.526 

1.028 

295 

1,323 

1,036 

281 

1,317 

1,057 

296 

1,353 

1,015 

217 

1.232 

MANUKAOTUKES. 
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TABLE    No.   20.      CANNING    AND    PACKING    OF    FISH. 

(2.")  eslubli.shiiu'iu.^  rci)ortiii.i?.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
OflBoers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


72 

45 
6 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over- 
Under  18  years  of  age 


123 


1.437 
52 


Totals 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
OfBcers,  superintendents  and  managers- 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


19 


1,593 
46 


1,639 


$248,066 

65,904 

1,163,704 


Total  $1,477,674 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wag?  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over        Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Under  $4 

.$4  to  .$4.99 

$5  to  .$5.99 

.16  to  .$6.99 

.$7  to  .$7.99 

.$8  to  .$8.99 

$9  to  .$9.99 

$10  to  $10.99-. 
.$11  to  .$11.99... 
$12  to  $12.99... 
$13  to  $1.3.99... 
$14  to  $14.99... 
$15  to  $17.99... 
$18  to  $20.99... 
$21  to  $24.99... 
$25  and  over- 
Totals  ... 


81 

19 

8 

15 

15 

19 

15 

26 

20 

52 

44 

48 

400 

164 

335 

174 


1,435 


Females 


Males 


Females 


131 
30 
30 
40 
61 
55 
86 

286 
99 

423 
57 
93 
67 
41 
14 
10 


1.523 


54 


116 


Total 


219 

53 

40 

60 

85 

81 

112 

339 

164 

496 

113 

149 

477 

205 

351 

184 


3,128 


Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January  .. 
February  . 

March    

April 

May     

June   

July    

August    ... 
September 
October    .. 
November 
December  . 


854 

553 

1,407 

1,011 

663 

1.674 

6.36 

491 

1.127 

7.34 

513 

1.247 

1,049 

685 

1,734 

1,371 

1,217 

2,588 

1,406 

1,504 

2,910 

l.a54 

1,711 

3,365 

1,375 

1,102 

2,477 

1.426 

1,329 

2.7.55 

1,176 

1,146 

2.322 

1,702 

1.757 

3,4.59 
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TABLE    No.   21.      CANNING    AND    PRESERVING    OF    FRUITS    AND    VEGETABLES. 

(123  establishments  repoiting.) 

The  State. 


Male 

Female 

Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 

269 

368 
3 

17 

Clerks,  stenographers, 
IK  years  of  age  anrl  o^ 
Under  18  years  of  ag 

■salesmen,  e 
^er 

tc: 

246 

© _. 

2 

1'otals                  

640 

265 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  ovo 
Under  18  years  of  age. 

r _  _ 

8,293 
686 

12,714 

1,519 

Totals                    -    

8,979 

14,233 

Sali-v  and  wage  payments— annual 
Officers,  superintendents  and  man 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen, 
Wage  earners  (including  piece  wc 

agers 

$703,511 

etc 

)rkers) 

695,046 
6,131,421 

Total                           -    _  -  - 

$7,529,978 

Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 

Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4    . -    

91 

21 

22 

39 

37 

35 

76 

103 

198 

480 

454 

452 

1,620 

1,770 

1,489 

1,406 

262 
148 
272 
391 
70O 
735 

1,357 

1,392 
982 

1,287 
980 
910 

1,704 
831 
479 
284 

76 

33 

32 

100 

101 

94 

134 

32 

17 

40 

8 

1 

11 
6 
1 

160 

131 

131 

152 

205 

151 

199 

132 

79 

77 

50 

19 

23 

6 

3 

1 

589 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99    _          

333 
457 

682 

.$7  to  $7.99          _          

1,043 

$8  to  $8.99             _     

1,015 

$9  to  $9.99 

.$10  to  $10.99  -        -        

1,766 
1,659 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12.99                    

1.276 

1,884 

$13  to  $13  99 

1,492 

$14  to  $14.99 

1.382 

$15  to  $17.99              

3,358 

$18  to  $20.99        

2.613 

.S21   to  .$24.99    

1,972 

$25  and  over 

1,691 

Totals       _    

8.293 

12,714 

686 

1,519 

23,212 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1,606 
1,527 
1,450 
2.157 
3,132 
3.732 
5,400 
7,193 
7,209 
6,104 
4.422 
3,487 

1,090 

849 

795 

1.215 

2.983 

4.730 

11,252 

13.874 

11.285 

7.065 

3.761 

2.283 

2.696 

2,376 

!              2.245 

3,372 

]Vlay                           -    -- 

6,115 

8.462 

July                    -        

16.652 

August            -  -       --    - 

21,057 

September      -         -  

18.494 

October 

13.169 

November                  -         -    

8.183 

5,770 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE  No.  22.  CARBONATED  BEVERAGES. 

(3  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State, 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers- 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over — 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Undor  18  years  of  age 


30 


Totals 


30 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Oflficcrs,  superintendents  and  managers. 

Clerks,  stenograi)hers,  salesmen,  ete 

Wage  earners  (including  i)iece  workers).. 


.$11.7:^3 

600 

30,0f-'0 


Total 


$42,413 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rat< 


18  years  of  age  and  over        Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Total 


Females 


Under  $4  — . 
$!  to  .;;4.99-.-. 
.$5  to  !f.i!)9--.. 
16  to  S6  99.... 
$7  to  .«7.99.... 
$8  to  !f8.99.... 
.$9  to  .$9.99.... 
$10  to  .$1099.. 
$11  to  ^^1199.. 
'■\2  to  ;|il2.99.. 
$13  to  $13.99.. 
$14  to  $14.99.. 
$1.')  to  $17.99.. 
iHIKto  $20.99.. 
$21  to  $24.99.. 
$2.'->  and  ovfsr 

Totals     -. 


30 


11 

8 
11 


30 


Mumber  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


.lanuary  . 
F('i)ruarv 
Mareh     ... 

April  

May  

June   

July    

.\ugust  ... 
September 
Oetober  . 
NoxiMober 
Dceciiilter 


25  i  _  _  

2.") 

25  j 

2.-)  1 

2.") 
2.-) 

26  

28  1 

,35  1 

'26 

28 

.37  ! 

35  1 

37 

35 

34    . 

34 

32  ...  

32 

31  

^i 

31 

31 1 

m) 


RKl'OHT    OF    TllK    BnHKAlJ    OF   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.  23.     CARRIAGES.   WAGONS  AND   MATERIALS. 

(4  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 

'        Male 


Pern  ale 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


7  !- 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age.-- 


21 


Totals 


21 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
("lerlcs,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.    .. 
Wage  earners  (including  piece  workersK. 


Total 


?10,220 
105 


$32,918 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


IS  years  of  age  and  over  i      Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Un 
$4 

$.5 
$6 
$7 
.$8 
$9 
$10 

.$12 

$1.1 
.$1S 
.$21 
S2.5 


der  $4  ... 

to  5-l.P.f).. 

to  ^."'.99- 

to  $699-. 

to  .?7  99.. 

to  .?8  99.. 

to  $999.. 
to  $10.99 
to  $11.99 
to  $12.99 
to  $1.'?.99 
to  $14.99 
to  $17.f». 
to  $'2fl.99. 
to  .$24.i)9- 
and  over 

Totals  .. 


1  t i 

i 

' 

21 


1 
4 

7 

8 

21 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males  Females 


Total 


.liuuuny  .. 
Pebruarv 
March    .... 

.Vliril 

May    

June    

July    

August    -  .. 
Sri>t  ember 
October    ., 
November 
December  . 


11 

11 

14 

14 

18 

18 

23 

23 

26 

26 

?7 

27 

?.■> 

25 

23 

23 

?1 

21 

?1 

.        21 

?3 

23 

22 

22 

MANUKAC'TUHES. 
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TABLE    No.   24.      CASKETS   AND    UNDERTAKERS'    SUPPLIES. 

(;i  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  nianagers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


7 
16 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age... 


23 


39 


Totals 


39 


2 

"l5 


1.5 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  suiierintendcnts  and  managers--. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  i>ioce  workers). 


Total 


$20.;i(io 
2:i.88l 

.50,111 
.$94,292 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over 


Males 


Under  18  years  of  age 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under  $4 

$4  to  .«.4P9_-.. 
$.')  to  .«.5.99_-._ 
$6  to  if6.99., - 
S7  to  .$7.99-— 
.$8  to  $8.99-— 
$9  to  ,$9.99_-- 
$10  to  .$10.99.. 
.$11  to  $11.99.. 
$12  to  .$12.99.. 
$13  to  $13.99._ 
$14  to  $14.99_. 
.«!.')  to  .$17.99- 
iSlS  to  .$20.99-. 
.$21  to  .$24.99.. 
$25  and  over- 
Totals  — 


39 


15 


1 
3 
1 
2 

T 
2 

1 
11 

8 
14 

in 


.54 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


•liinuary  .. 
Fohruary 

March    

April    

May  

June   

July    

-August    -.. 
September 
October    -. 
Novembci' 
December 


35 

19 

54 

38 

17  ; 

:)■^ 

36 

18 

.51 

37 

17 

54 

36 

18 

.54 

36 

18 

54 

36 

16 

52 

37 

17 

54 

36 

17 

53 

m 

15 

51 

.36 

M 

.5(1 

39 

15 

.54 
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REl'ORT    OP    TllK    BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.   25.      CEMENT. 

(7  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  nianagers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,   superintendents    and   managers- 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

AVagc  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Male 


Female 


41 

584 


625 


1,964 
1 


1,965 


29 
5 


.$202,870 

.325,009 

1,879,593 


Total  $2,407,472 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over 


Males 


Females 


Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99.— 
$5  to  ,$5.99_-- 
$6  to  $6.!Jt).— 
.$7  to  .?7.99.-.. 
.$8  to  .$8.i!9..— 
$9  to  ,$9.99..-. 
$10  to  $10.99.. 
$11  to  $11.99.. 
$12  to  $12.99.. 
$i:!  to  .$1.3.99-. 
$14  to  $14.99-. 
$15  to  $17.99-. 
$18  to  $20.99.. 
.$21  to  .$24.99.. 
$25  and  over. 

Totals  — . 


12 

im 

42 
395 
337 
498 
516 


1,964 


13 
1.59 

42 
396 
339 
498 
516 


1.970 


Number  of  Wage   Earners. 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1,699 

1,819 

1,695  ' 

1,824 

1,893 

1,8.5'1 

1.8.57 

1,866 

1,803 

1,892 

1,954 

1,971 

3 
3 
3 
3 
:? 
3 
;? 
4 
4 
5 
5 

1,702 

1.822 

Maich                                 - 

1.698 

April                                  — — 

1.827 

May 

1,896 
1.857 

.Inlv                                     -      

1.860 

August 

1,869 

September               -             - -- 

1,807 

0('tob(!r                       -     

1,896 

1.9.59 

1,976 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.   26.      CHEMICALS    (INCLUDING   CHEMICAL    FERTILIZERS). 

(3u  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

vVage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Male 


Totals 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers... 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


63 

72 
1 


136 


1,144 
4 


1,148 


Female 


2 
19 


21 


.$134,649 

96,715 

909.788 


Total  $1,141,152 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males       ]     Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4 

1 

.$4  to  i?4  99 

J 

$5  to  .«■•'"  !»9 

$6  to  $6  99 

1 

1 

$7  to  $7.99                      

$8  to  $8  99 - 

■                      1                    . 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  .$10  99 

1 
1 

16 
53 
4 
177 
336 
344 
211 

1 
1 

17 

53 

4 

185 

•m 

.345 
211 

$11   to  .$11  99 

$12  to  .$12.99 

1 

$13  to  $13.9i)               - 

$14   to  $14.99            .. 

$15  to  $17.99 

$18  to  $20.99      — 

4 

4    

$21   to  .$24.99 

1 

$25  and  over..    

Totals    .    -      .-      _ 

1,144 

6 

4               -                     1,154 

Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January  .. 
February 

March    

Ai>ril    

May 

June   

July    

August    ... 
September 
October    .. 
November 
I)ecenil)er 


936 
886 
905 
943 
917 
948 
938 
936 
954 
,013 
,071 
,110 


943 

893 

912 

950 

924 

955 

945 

946 

965 

1,021 

1,079 

1,118 
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REi'Oirr  OF  THE  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 


TABLE    No.  27.     CLOTHING,    MEN'S. 

(35  establishments  reporting:.) 

The  State. 


Male 

Female 

Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers      

64 

134 
5 

3 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 
18  years  of  age  and  over      -    .    

87 

Under  18  years  of  age.. 

1 

Totals      

203 

91 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age      _         _         _           ... 

407 
22 

2,235 
59 

Totals -_    --    -_    —    -_    .-    -.    .. 

429 

2,294 

Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


$201,883 

282,798 

l,439,:^if) 


Total  $1,923,987 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 

Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Ftemales 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4       -  _ 

25 

49 

60 

100 

153 

184 

234 

236 

216 

197 

185 

148 

267 

131 

43 

7 

25 

$4  to  .$4.99                     

49 

$5  to  $5.99 

1 
2 
1 
._ 

12 

2 

4 
9 

8 

'1 
4 
2 
4 
4 

65 

$6  to  $6.99 

2 

5 

6 

21 

113 

$7  to  $7.99 ... 

167 

$8  to  .$8.99-     

205 

if9  to  $9.99        

267 

$10  to  $10.99 

252 

$11   to  $11.99    

10 
22 
15 
27 
59 
43 
80 
117 

230 

i|:i2  to  $12.99 

223 

i«1H  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14.99      -     -     

1 

205 
175 

$15  to  $17.99 

326 

it;i8  to  $20.99 

17' 

»2\   to  .$24.99 

123 

$25  and  over  _.  _. 

124 

Totals        -      

407 

2,235 

22 

59 

2  723 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Jftnuarv             --     - -- 

411 
419 
417 
421 
431 
401 
390 
400 
422 
425 
416 
421 

2.070 
2.186 
2.182 
2.176 
2.204 
2.186 
2.133 
2,217 
2.205 
2,089 
2.213 
2,161 

2.4S1 

T^obruary                                 .     ..      ..  -      .    __ 

2.605 

MaT'ch    

April                                          --     --          .... 

2..-)99 
2,."97 

May      .      - -         -  .    

2.635 

.Tunc        --    -    --    

2..587 

.Tniv                                 -           

2..52:! 

Aiigust                             .        -.  -    

2,617 

Sopt('iiil)er                _      .      _    ._ 

2.627 

October    .     .    . ._  _ 

2..-1I  1 

November            . 

2.629 

l)oceml)f'r      ..    ..  

2,582 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.   28.      CLOTHING,    WOMEN'S. 

(57  estalili.^hmi^nts  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Nuinbor  of  employees. 
Sell  a  lied: 

Officers,  .»<upeiiiitendents  mid  managers 52  j  6 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.:  j 

18  years  of  age  and  over. 87  8;{ 

Under  18  years  of  age 7  3 

Totals    146  '  92 

Wage  earners:  :-       '      :^| 

18  years  of  age  and  over ]              253  978 

Under  18  years  of  age 18  '  28 

Totals    I               271  1,006 

Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 

Officers,  superintendents  and  managers $171,849 

Clerks,  stenograpiiers.  salesmen,  etc. 148.611 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers) 819.147 

Total  $1,139,610 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over  i      Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99—- 
$5  to  $5.99.— 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  S7.99-.-. 
$8  to  $8.99— _ 

$9  to  $9.99 

.$10  to  Sin.99.- 
.$11  to  $11.99-. 
$12  to  $12.99-. 
$1?.  to  $1.'3.99.- 
$14  to  $14.99- 
$!.">  to  .$17.99.- 
$18  to  $20.99- 
$21  to  $24.99.. 
$25  and  oA'er. 

Totals  ... 


13 
2 
7 


10 

12 

15 

46 

57 

109 

121 

124 

82 

111 


1 
10 


1 
2 
11 
5 
2 
3 


11 

12 

16 

49 

71 

117 

124 

150 

84 

120 


6 

78 
56 
80 
36 
22 
19 

81 

3 

2 

61 

12 

2 

94 

18 

54 

46 

68 

143 

162 

253 

978 

18 

28 

1,277 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Januarv                                 .             _        .-_-.- 

264 
298 
296 
298 
280 
275 
254 
274 
306 
315 
300 
271  1 

946 

1.061 

1,082 

1,102 

934 

938 

935 

965 

1.040 

1,081 

1,060 

935 

1,210 

February      _                      _           .      -_    _    .      

1.359 

March    

April    ..           ..          -               -  .-    ..  . 

1,378 
1,400 

May  .               .  .             .          . 

1,214 

June     ....._._                    _      .      .      .. 

1,213 

July    

1,189 

August    - .-      .  .    _-    . 

1,239 

September    .  _      _      _ 

1.346 

October 

1..396 

November    ..      _  _.  .            .        -._-....- 

1,.'?60 

DecfMiiber     .... 

1,206 
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TABLE   No.  29.     COFFEE   AND  SPICE    ROASTING   AND  GRINDING. 

(17  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


51 

293 
6 


350 


201 

7 


113 
3 


117 


182 
10 


192 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers- 

Clerks,   stenographers,   salesmen,   etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers)-. 


$260,190 
514,597 
270,314 


Total  $1,045,101 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 

Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4 

$4  to  $4f'&        -    —    --    -- 

$5  to  .$5.99 

$6  to  .$6.99                     -    — 

12 

28 

32 

24 

46 

9 

27 

1 

3 

3 
6 
1 

15 

$7  to  $7.99                         -  - 

34 

$8  to  $8.99 

1 

7 

9 

3 

12 

5 

10 

33 

34 

54 

33 

34 

$9  to  $9.99 .  -.      

6 

1 

37 

$10  to  $10.99 

56 

$11  to  $11.99 

12 

$12  to  $12.99 

.39 

$13  to  $13.99 

6 

$14  to  $14.99-     .-    

13 

$15  to  $17.99    

;^3 

$18  to  $20.99 

34 

»-n   to  $24.99 

54 

$25  and  over      _.  __  _    .. 

33 

Totals     -     .-    .. 

201 

182 

7                   10 

400 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by 

Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January                      -  _     ..      _.     .     

196 
197 
206 
209 
223 
205 
222 
213 
215 
207 
205 
210 

123 
132 
163 
161 
182 
168 
174 
170 
163 
153 
175 
UH) 

319 

Fobruarv         .  -  -          -          - -- 

329 

March                       __    __ 

.369 

Ai)ril                                  -- 

370 

May     .  - - -    

405 

June                _             -      _      _      _ -      __    __ 

373 

July                                 

396 

August -- -  - 

383 

September    .  . 

378 

October    .. 

360 

November        -                          _              _        .- 

380 

Dec'Ciubcr        .      _ 

41X1 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.   30.      CONFECTIONERY. 

(51  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Xuinber  of  employees. 
SalaiiiHl: 
Officers,  superintendent.s  and  managers, 
('ierks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  ago  and  over 

lUider  18  years  of  age 


90 

266 
19 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
IH  years  of  age  and  over. 
I'nder  18  years  of  age 


375 


606 
14 


Totals 


620 


166 
6 


174 


1,244 
62 


1,306 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers... 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


$233,801 
433,976 
879,088 


Total    $1,546,865 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 

Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  IS  years  of  age 

Total 

Males            Females 

i 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4 . 

20 

20 

$4  to  .f4.99 

10 

27 

142 

246 

217 

152 

145 

&3 

125 

31 

23 

36 

2 

4 

1 

10 

$.')  to  $5.99 

13 
18 
18 
4 
3 
3 
1 

40 

!f<i  to  .$6.99 

2 
7 

10 
13 
20 
27 
35 
24 
33 
135 
137 
75 
88 

162 

$■/  to  $7.99 

3 
4 
5 
1 

1 

274 

$8  to  $8.99              

2.35 

$9  to  $9.99 

173 

$10  to  $10.99      -.    --    

169 

$11  to  $11.99 

92 

$12  to  $12.99 .. 

160 

$13  to  .$13.99 

2 

57 

$14  to  .$14.99 

56 

$15  to  .$17.99 

171 

$18  to  $20.99 

139 

$21   to  ,$24.99.     

79 

$25  and  over    

89 

Totals 

606 

1,244 

14 

62 

1,926 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

.Tanuarv                   .     _  _     .     _  .     

523 
579 
598 
618 
600 
607 
615 
616 
614 
638 
644 
616 

868 
1,0.33 
1.0.51 
1,012 

963 
1,027 

996 
1.011  ! 
1.082 
1,256 
1,326 
1,337 

1.391 

February .. 

1,612 

March    

1,649 

April    ..  ._  __      

1,6.30 

May . 

1.563 

June     _.  ..  _-.._. 

1.634 

.July    

1,611 

August    

September    ...          .  

1,627 
1,696 

October    . 

1,894 

November ...... 

1,970 

December .. 

1,9.5.3 
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TABLE    No.    31.      COOPERAGE    AND    WOODEN    GOODS,    NOT    ELSEWHERE 

SPECIFIED. 

(11  establishments  rcpoiting.) 

Thft  Stdte. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Glerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


23 
13 


Totals 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


36 


Totals 


481 
30 


511 


10 


10 


119 
4 


123 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers-. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$75,051 
36,450 

497,728 


$609,229 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 

Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males       '     remales 

Males            Females 

1 

Under  $4              .        .. 

. 1 ; 

$4  to  $4.99 

t 

.$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99 

i                           1 

$7  to  $7.99 ;    •             7                  45 

$8  to  .$8.99 1 20 

$9  to  $9.99 1 12 

$10  to  $10.99                           !                                      14 

9 

4 

60 
20 

12 

14 

$11  to  $11.99  - 

1                     9 

12                     7 

16                    5 

5                    3 

in.a                 7 



10 

$12  to  $12.99 

.$13  to  $13.99 

3 
3 

22 

24 

$14  to  $14.99 

8 

$15  to  $17.99 

13 
2 

123 

$18  to  $20.99                                         18.^  !                  2 

189 

$21  to  $24.99 

,$25  and  over  _ 

73  i ! 

73 

79  1 ' 

79 

Totals      

481                 119                   30                    4 

634 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January 
February 
March    ..- 

April    

May 

June   

July    

August  -- 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


529 
575 
578 
537 
547 
588 
649 
604 
640 
671 
630 


MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.   32.      ELECTRICAL    MACHINERY,   APPARATUS   AND   SUPPLIES. 

(15  establishments  lepoiting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


104 


306 
19 


Totals 


325 


24 

2 


27 


153 
25 


178 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$69,962 

89,269 

261.813 


$421,044 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4 

$4   to  $4.99 

$r,  to  $5.99 

1 
2 

1 

$()  to  $6.99 

1 

3 

9 

1 

4 

7 

11 

20 

17 

68 

49 

42 

74 

3 

$7   to  .$7.99 

10 

38 

46 

9 

22 

10 

7 

5 

3 

2 

1 

20 
5 

33 

$8  to  $8.99-—      . 

3 
2 

55 

$9  to  $9.99 

49 

$10  to  $10.99 

13 

$11  to  $11.99 

7 
2 
2 

36 

$12  to  $12.99 

23 

$13  to  $13.99 

29 

$14  to  $14.99 

22 

$15  to  $17.99 

71 

$18  to  $20.99 

51 

$21  to  $24.99 

43 

$25  and  over  . 

74 

Totals    

306 

l.tL^ 

19 

OK                      .ems 

1 

Number  of  Wage  Earne.rs,  by  Months. 


Males 

Females 

Total 

January  

247 
266 
255 
245 
255 
374 
265 
307 
316 
345 
326 
338 

79 

65 

59 

54 

55 

65 

70 

103 

119 

182 

174 

178 

326 

February  .    ...  . 

331 

March     

314 

April 

299 

May  .. 

310 

June   

439 

July    . 

335 

August    .        -  _    .. 

410 

September    _._        _  . 

435 

October    .    . 

527 

November 

500 

December       _    .    . 

516 

_- 
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TABLE    No.   33.      ELECTROPLATING. 

(4  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendent.s  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  oyer 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
J8  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age — 


26 


Totals 


26 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$6,735 

1.653 

29.356 

$37,744 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over         Under  18  years  of  age 


MaJes 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99-... 
$5  to  $0.99-.-. 
$6  to  $6.99.-.. 
$7  to  $7.99—. 
$8  to  $8.99—. 
$9  to  $9.99-... 
$10  to  $10.99-. 
$11  to  $11.99-. 
$12  to  $12.99-. 
$13  to  $13.99-. 
$14  to  $14.99-. 
$15  to  $17.99- 
$18  to  $20.99.. 
$21  to  $24.99.. 
$25  and  over. 

Totals    -. 


2 
10 
14 


26 


2 
10 
14 


26 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


January  . 
February 
March    ... 

April 

May  

June   

July 

August  .- 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


Males 


Females 


Total 


24 
25 
27 
26 
25 
24 
25 
26 
24 
26 
29 
28 


24 
25 
27 
26 
25 
24 
25 
26 
24 
26 
29 
28 


MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.   34.      ENGINES  AND    PUMPS— GAS.   GASOLINE.    ETC. 
(21  e.staltlishnieiits  roportiiij;.) 
The  State. 


Male 

Female 

Number  of  c 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superir 

mployee 

itendent 
aphers, 
'e  and  o^ 
•s  of  age 

s. 

s  and  nianj 
salesmen,  e 
/er.— 

igers 

93 

215 
54 

1 

C'lerks,  stenogi 
18  years  of  ng 
Under  18  yeai 

tc: 

-— 

75 
14 

Totals 

362 

90 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age 
Under  18  years 

and  over 

of  age.- 



2,104 
50 

8 
1 

Totals 

2.154 

9 

Salary  and  wage 
Officers,  superii 

paymen 
Itendent 
•aphers, 

includin 

ts— annual 
s  and  man 
salesmen, 
g  piece  wo 

igers 

$376,739 

Clerks,  stenogi 

etc. 

254,334 

Wage  earners  ( 

rkers)-- 



1.907,116 

Total 

$2,538,189 

Weekly  Wage  Rates  of 

Wage   Earners. 

Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  y< 

ars  of  age 

Total 

Males        !     Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4    ...    

i                        j 

U  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $o.99_..        .             _Ji     ___      ^_ 

1 

16 

12 

12 

3 

4 

1 

.$6  to  .^6.99 

80 

10 

5 

31 

32 

29 

41 

44 

51 

231 

283 

389 

928 

46 

$7  to  $7.99 

22 

$8  to  $8.99 

17 

$9  to  $9.99 

1 

35 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99 

2 

38 
29 

$12  to  $12.99__. 

i 

1 

2 

44 

$13  to  $13.99 

45 

$14  to  $14.99 

51 

$15  to  $17.99 

1 
1 
1 
1 

232 

$18  to  $20.99 

284 

$21  to  $24.99 

390 

$25  and  over 

929 

Totals  

2,104 

8 

50 

1 

2.163 

Nur 

nber  of  Wage   Earners, 

by   Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January  

February  

March       .    

—  - 

1,555 
1,736 
1,806 
1,886 
1,912 
1,908 
1,952 
2.C05 
1,934 
1,954 
2.086 
2.197 

3 
3 
4 
5 
5 
7 
7 
8 
8 
9 
9 
12 

1,558 
1,739 
1,810 

April 

1.891 

May  .  .     . 

1,917 

June _      ..    

1.915 

July    

1959 

August    

2,013 

September 

1,942 

October . 

1.963 

November   . 

2,095 

December 

2.209 
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TABLE    No.    35.      EXPLOSIVES. 

(5  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 
18  years  of  age  and  over 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers-. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 

Total    


13 


J  '     •            >=              --  --     -                       -                -- 

Totals    ....         .        

79 

13 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over    _.         

668 
19 

112 

Under  18  years  of  age    - ..        _    .         _        ... 

Totals _    —      —    _-    — 

687 

112 

$65,444 

93,810 

632,261 


$791,515 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 

Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and 

over 

Unde 

r  IS  years  of 

age 

Total 

Males             Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4  .    ' -_:    

$4  to  $4.99         -    ..           -! 

$5  to  $."5.99         -           .        '---        .    _  !- 

$6  to  .$6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 .'-„. 

$8  to  $8.99-_           -.    .- 

$9  to  ,$9.99 

.$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99 

1 
1 

10 

15 
24 
10 
60 

3  \. 

■?!: 

5  1- 

1 

19 
35 
21 

$12  to  ,$12.99 

62 

127 

$13  to  $13.99..    ...      . 

16 

47 

16 

$14  to  $14.99-.    .-    ._ 

1 
1 
1 

48 

.$15  to  $17.99  ... 

191 
153  ! 

'■ 

1 

192 

$18  to  ,$20.99.. 

154 

,$21   to  ,$24.99--.      

120 
67 

i 

120 

$25  and  over    ._    .- 

; 

j 

67 

'■ 

Totals    

668 

112 

19   . 



799 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Femalee 

Total 

January       -  --      ..     -- 

603 
578 
624 
706 
724 
746 
698 
712 
684 
735 
715 
682 

94 
91 
134 
186 
192 
186 
118 
161 
178 
236 
165 
124 

697 

Februarv  .  - -- 

669 

March                                                                  

758 

April                                                          --          

891 

May                                                                       .- 

916 

June                                                                 -- 

932 

July    

816 

August             --    -.      

873 

September      ._ 

862 

October 

971 

November       

880 

December    

806 

JMANITFACTURE.S. 
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TABLE    No.   37.      FLOUR    MILL   AND   GRIST    MILL    PRODUCTS. 

(,'Ztj   estal)lishinonts   i-oportingO 

The  State. 

Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age — 


Totals 


67 

272 
13 


352 


1,003 


1,011 


70 
3 


75 


92 
1 


93 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


$185,563 
415.765 
953.079 


Total  $1,554,407 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 

IS  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males             Females 

Males       1     Females 

Under  $4 

i 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99 -- 

2 

1 

2 

$6  to  $6.99 -  - 

2 

3 

$7  to  $7.99 

I 

22 
41 

9 
14 

3 

1 

$8  to  $8.99.             ...                   2 

4 

$9  to  $9.99. 

5 
4 
1 

17 
27 
14 
201 
347 
268 
115 

27 

$10  to  $10.99 

1 

46 

$11  to  $11.99  ... 

2 

12 

$12  to  $12.99  -      .    -      . 

31 

$l:]   to  $13  99 

2 

32 

$14   to  $14.99  .     -. 

1 

15 

$15  to  $17.99 .. 

201 

$18  to  $20.99 -.     .     _ 

347 

$21  to  ,$24.99 

268 

$25  and  over.. 

115 

1 

Totals  

1,003 

92 

8  1                  1 

1,104 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January      .    ..    .    ..        ..         ..  . 

951 

864 

919 

939 

980 

913 

919 

938 

1,042 

1,024 

1,037 

1,010 

88 

89 

77 

93 

117 

72 

75 

75 

86 

103 

152 

110 

1.039 

February      ....  ..  .     . . 

953 

March    

April  

996 
1.032 

May     ..          .-      .        .  .      . 

1.097 

June -.  - . 

985 

July           ..     ..        ..                   ._     .     

994 

August       --      -.     .-        _-          -         -    - 

1.013 

September      ......          .     

1.128 

October  .  ..  .. ..    .      

1,127 

November ...  . 

1.189 

December     . ..  .           

1,120 
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TABLE    No.   38.      FOOD    PREPARATIONS. 

(40  establishiiioul.s  leportiDg.) 

The  State. 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
OflBeers,  superintendents  and  managers- 
eierks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


Male 


63 

106 
6 


175 


326 
5 


331 


Female 


1 

40 


41 


243 
6 


249 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 

Olerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$148,692 
1.53.791 
304.542 


$607,025 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


"Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

1 
Males       ,     Females 

Under  SiA 

S4  to  $4  99 

"R^   to   t!T  Q9 

%6   to   $6  99 

26 

46 

59 

40 

52 

5 

5 

2 

2 

28 

$7  to  $7  99 

46 

$8  to  $8.99 '      ■             1 

$9  to  $9.99 j                  2 

(tin   fn    "610  QQ                                 !                      S 

1 

61 

2                    3 

47 
55 

$11   to   $11  99 

6 

11 

$12  to   $12  99 

17 
26 
13 
75 
134 
27 
22 

3   

25 

$13  to  $13.99 

28 

$14  to  $14  99 

13 

IJI^  to   SI 7  99 

7 

82 

$18  to  $20  99 

1 

134 

$21  to  $24.99 

$25  and  over 

1 

28 

22 

Totals    -        

326 

243 

5  '                 6  1                580 

1 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


.January  . 
February 
March    _.- 

April    

May  

June   

July    

August  -- 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


269 
288 
287 
285 
312 
294 
276 
267 
255 
292 
332 
323 


Females 


Total 


172 

441 

178 

466 

174 

461 

182 

467 

177 

489 

142  ! 

486 

167 

443 

173 

440 

157 

412 

181 

473 

242 

574 

245  1 

568 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.   39,      FOUNDRY   AND    MACHINE   SHOP    PRODUCTS. 

(147  establishments  reporting-.) 

The  State. 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
OflBcers,  superintendents  and  nianagers- 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Total.'? 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managors.. 

Olerks.  stenographer.*;,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


$787,348 

826.764 

5.699,786 


Total    $7,313,893 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over        Under  18  years  of  age 


Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99— 
$5  to  $5.99._- 
$6  to  $6.99__. 
$7  to  $7.99-._ 
ifg  to  ,$8.99.- 
$9  to  $9.99— 
$10  to  $10.99. 
$11  to  ,$11.99. 
$12  to  $12.99. 
.$13  to  $13.99- 
$14  to  $14.99. 
$15  to  .$17.99. 
$18  to  $20.99- 
$21  to  $24.99- 
$25  and  over 

Totals  „ 


Males 


5 

5 

14 

40 

24 

25 

49 

48 

39 

102 

157 

333 

746 

993 

1,142 

1,873 


5,595 


Females 


15 


Males 


147 


Females 


Total 


9 

7 

23 

65 

52 

36 

73 

68 

49 

121 

161 

334 

750 

993 

1.142 

1.874 


5.757 


Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Januarv 

4,825 
5.152 
5,340 
5.572 
,5,650 
5,662 
5,669 
5.581 
5.338 
5,609 
5.554 
5.869 

14 
12 
14 
12 
12 
13 
17 
23 
32 
21 
17 
20 

4.839 

February  

March    

5.164 
5.354 

April 

,5.584 

May        -    -- 

5,662 

June 

5.675 

July    .. .. 

5.686 

August    . .    -      

5.604 

September .. 

5.370 

October    .      ...    ..           .      ... 

5.630 

November    --._-..        ..        . ..     . 

5.571 

December . 

5.889 
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TABLE    No.   40.      FURNITURE,    BANK    AND   STORE    FIXTURES,    ETC. 

(50  establislinieiits   reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Total  

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


63 

103 
3 


169 


1,109 
30 


1,139 


3 

30 


33 


31 


31 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


$148,276 

1.56,858 

1,067,733 


Total  $1,372,867 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over        Under  18  years  of  age 


Total 


Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4 

5 

10 

37 

2 

7 

4 

10 

13 

4 

37 

28 

19 

140 

144 

319 

330 

$4  to  $4.99 

10 

|5  to  $5.99 

1 

3 

14 

38 

$6  to  $6.99            -    

5 

$7  to   $7.99 

7 

3                     31 

$8  to  $8.99 

__     _                       4 

$9  to  $9  99 

1                     4 

7                    2 

I          \ 

1                      3 

15 

$10  to  $10.99    --    

22 

,$11   to  $11.99                  

6 

$12  to  $12  99 

43 

$13  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14.99    

32 

1 
5 

20 

$15  to  $17.99 

1 

146 

$18  to  $20.99                    .  - 

3 

147 

$21   to  $24  99 

1  .      ....                 319 

$25  and  over    

_... ; 330 

1                      ,                t^ 

Totals      

1,109  i                31 

30 

3               1.173 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males       1 

Females     1 

Total 

January             -         .-        --  -- -    -- 

1,022  1 

1,092 

1,060 

1,075 

1,028 

1,027  i 

1.037 

1.104 

1,201 

1.079 

1.149 

1.153  j 

81  1 
58  1 
.37  ' 
21  ; 
19 
23  1 
27  1 
54  1 

37  ; 

38  i 
4S) 
33  ; 

1.103 

February                     -- 

1.1.50 

March                    .-                .    . 

1.097 

April             .                ..      .    

1.09fl 

May 

i,ai7 

June        . 

1,050 

July       

1.064 

August ..    

1.1.58 

September - 

1.2:W 

October       ..    

1.117 

November       . 

1.198 

December    .    .. 

1.186 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.  41.     GAS   (IN   CONTAINERS). 

(7  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers- 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age — 


Totals 


Male 


41 


62 


62 


Female 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


21 
1 


22 


$23,216 
35.643 
61.644 


$120,503 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4 

$4  to  $4  99 

$.5  to  .$599                              1 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  .$9  99                              L- 

.$10  to  $1099                           -  

.$11  to  .$11  99                              

.$12  to  $12.99—    ]— 

$13  to  $13  99  -    1 

.$14  to  $14.99       —1 

$15  to  .$17.99    

14 
24 

14 

$18  to  ,$20.99  -      -    

24 

.$21  to  $24.99 1                11 

$25  and  over  .    —1                13 

11 

1 

13 

Totals 

j 

62 

1 

62 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


-January  _. 
February  . 

March 

.\pril  

May  

June   

July 

August    ... 
September 
October  ... 
November 
December  . 


46 
55 
51 
60 
73 
68 
74 
75 
78 
77 
65 
65 
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TABLE    No.   42.     GAS  AND   ELECTRIC   FIXTURES. 

(11   establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


22 


93 


253 
15 


268 


19 


19 


11 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers- 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


$63,232 

79,369 

268,026 


$410,627 


Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males            Females 

Under  $4 

9 
2 
2 

Q 

$4  to  $4.99 

j 

2 

$5  to  $5.99 

2 

$6  to  $6.99 

3 
4 

3 

$7  to  $7.99 

1 
2 
9 
1 

7 
3 
1 

25 
39 
40 
95 
17 

1 

6 

$8.  to  $8.99 

2 

$9  to  $9.99.-    —    — 

2 

11 

$10  to  $10.99    ... 

6 

1 

5 

12 

$11   to  $11.99 

8 

$12  to  $12.99 

3 

6 

$13  to  $13.99 

1 

26 
39 
40 
95 
17 

$14  to  $14.99 

1 

$15  to  $17.99 

$18  to  $20.99 

$21   to  $24.99 

t 

$25    and    over       

..1 

1 

Totals    -  -  _  .. 

253 

9 

15                         9  1                    97Q 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January 
Febnuiry 
Marcli    ._- 

April    

May    

June    

July    

August  -- 
September 
October  . 
November 
J)ocembor 


244 
240 
254 
244 
249 
263 
293 
271 
273 
279 
279 
153 


MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE     No.    43.      GLASS,     CUTTING     AND     ORNAMENTING     (INCLUDING 

MIRRORS). 

(14  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendeuts  and  managers- 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


27 

68 
3 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


1,621 
5 


1,626 


19 


19 


25 


33 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,  superintendents   and  managors. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


$62,950 

14a424 

1,095,56!) 


Total $1,306,943 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


18  years  of  age  and  over  '      Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males            Females            Males            Females 

Under  $4 . ' 

$4  to  $4.99 1 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

1 

1 

1    1 

1 

2 
1 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9   to  $9.99 i 

4 

4 

$10  to  $10.9!t 1 4 

4 

$11   to  $11.9!) 

1                   10 
1                    6 

11 

$12   to   $12.99 

2 

9 

$13  to  $13.9i) 

$14   to  $14.99 .. 

167                    5 
162       

2 

174 

$15  to  $17.99 

3 

165 

$18  to  $20.99 

576   

576 

$21   to  $24.99 

425  I 1 

425 

$25  and  over 

287  ■ .. 

287 

Totals    -    .      . 

1,621                   25 

5 

8 

1.659 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


January 
I'^ebruary 

March    

April    

May  

June   

July    

August  -- 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


1.501 
1,572 
1,477 
1,539 
1,472 
1.345 
734 
1,511 
1,547 
1,594 
1,561 
1,619 


Females 


33 
33 
32 
30 
33 
30 
21 
25 
26 
38 
27 
31 


Total 


1.534 
1,605 
1,509 
1,569 
1.505 
1.375 
755 
1.536 
1.573 
1.632 
1.588 
1.650 
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TABLE   No.  44.     GLOVES,   LEATHER. 

(15   establishments  reporting.) 
The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


20 
24 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age — 


44 


Totals 


323 
69 


392 


15 

4 


22 


499 
65 


564 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers- 

Olerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$74,641 

43.537 

330,046 


$448,224 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 

Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  y£ 

ars  of  age 

Total 

Males       i     Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4             -           -  -      

2 
13 
8 
12 
9 
7 
4 
4 
2 
1 

1 
9 
3 
17 
15 
8 
5 
5 
1 

3 

$4  to  $4.99 

13 
38 
43 

75 
50 
35 
57 
25 
54 
40 
21 
32 
16 

35 

$5  to  $5  99                     

1 
11 
7 
5 
7 
12 
7 

36 
17 
21 
50 
37 
52 
60 

50 

$6  to  $6.99 

83 

$7  to  $7.99        —      

106 

$8  to   $8  99              

70 

$9  to  $9  99             

51 

$10  to  $10.99 

78 

$11  to  $11.99—    —    

35 

$12  to  $12.99 

91 

$13  to  $13  99 

1 

58 

$14  to  $14  99 

3 
3 

1 

45 

$15  to  $17  99 

85 

$18  to  $20.99              

54 

$21  to  $24  99 

52 

$25  and  over 

60 

Totals    --    --      -    

323 

499 

69 

65 

956 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January        _    -    _    _- - 

206 
214 
221 
230 
234 
243 
267 
267 
268 
311 
270 
310 

279 
301 
318 
325 
344 
354 
377 
402 
409 
426 
■162 
■190 

485 

February             _      --           - 

515 

March 

539 

April                 --        -  -- 

555 

May                             -    -  -    - -- 

578 

June                         -           __-._-  

597 

.July                                    .  .    -- 

644 

August            -    --  

669 

September                  - 

677 

October                       -      - -- 

737 

November         -    -. -  -    

732 

December ._ . 

800 

1 — 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE   No.  45.     GUUE  AND  TALLOW. 

(5  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers- 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    - 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age — 


15 


Totals 


94 


94 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 

Olerks,  stenograi>hers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 

Total    


$17,405 
11.480 
91.109 


$119,994 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males            Females 

Under  !fi4 1 

; 

$4 

to  $4.99 

ip5 

to  $5.99 

1 

$fi 

to  $6.99 - 

$7 

to  $7.99 

1 

$8 

to  .$8.99 

iff) 

to  .$9.99 

!t;in 

to  $10.99 

i 

.fii 

to   $11.99 

1 

$r> 

to  .$12.99 

.$i:? 

to  $13.99 

if;  14 

to  $14.99 

.$15 

to  .$17.99 

25  |. 
46  L 
15    . 

8  j. 

25 

.$18 

to  .$20.99 

46 

.$21 

to  $24.99 

and    over 

Totals  

[ 

15 

.$25 

g 

94  :. 

94 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males            Females 

Total 

January     .          

109 
97 
98 
95 
92 
93 
92 

109 

February ._  ..      _  _.  ._ 

97 

March      _. _.  .      __. 

98 

April    .  .     ..     

95 

May  -  -- 

92 

June   - .._ 

93 

July _.      _    .      .          .      _ 

92 

August    -  .-  -  .. 

92 
98 
99 
100 
95 

92 

September    ._  . ._        .,_      __        _    __    ._ 

98 

October     _ 

99 

November   _  ._  ..  .. 

100 

December  ..    ...    

95 
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TABLE    No.  46.      HATS   AND    CAPS,    MEN'S. 

(7  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  IS  years  of  age 


12 

20 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


32 


Totals 


118 
2 


120 


2 

10 


12 


Sal-iry  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.-. 

Clerks,  stcnograpliers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 

Total  


.$27,380 

40.8f)8 

126,760 


$194,948 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


Under 
$4  to 
?5  to 
$6  to 

.$7  to 
$8  to 

m  to 

$10  to 
.$11  to 
S12  to 
$13  to 
$14  to 
$1.5  to 
$18  to 
.$•21  to 
$25  an 


$4 

$4.99.— 

$5.99.— 

iG.99._-. 

.$7.99--. 

.$8.99— 

$9.99—- 

$10.99- 

$11.89- 

$12.99- 

$13.99- 

$14.99- 

$17.99- 

$20.99- 

$24.99-- 

d  over- 


Totals 


18  years  of  age  and  over        Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


18 
51 

20 

18 


118 


15 


77 


Total 


18 
6 

22 
8 

13 
4 


33 
51 
20 
18 


197 


Nunnber  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Januarv     .    --  . 

92 
96 
96 
96 
94 

96 
72 
76 
76 
72 
68 
72 
72 
68 
74 
74 
72 

188 

Februarv 

168 

March    

April    .  -          -  _ 

172 
172 

May      -. -- 

166 

'lunc                                    -        --    --    

94 
88 
90 
94 
92 
90 
86 

162 

July                  -                

16U 

August                              -_    ._      _      _      _  _ 

162 

September    __ 

162 

Ocloticr       .    

166 

Novciiihcr       ._     ._ 

164 

December 

158 

MANUPACTURKS. 
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TABLE    No.   47.      ICE,    MANUFACTURED. 

(52   estMlilishiiH'iit.s  ri'portiii.u:.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
SiilMiij.d: 
Officers,  superintondonts  and  managers. 
CMerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  ago 


Tot -lis 


88 

1.55 
1 


244 


739 


739 


14 


Snlary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,   superintendents    and   managers. 

Clcrks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


$195,778 
180,894 
696,303 


Total  1 $1,072,975 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  ol  age 

Total 

Males        !     Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4 L_        ___     _ 

$4  to  .S;19P 

$5   to  $5.9^>.     

$6  to  «i.r)9 

1 

$7   to  $7.99        -              .     - 

.$8   to  $8.99 

$9  to  ?f'.99       ....     

$10  to  $10.99 

1 
4 
2 

11 
3 

81 

1 

SU   to  $11.99 

4 

$12   to  $12.99 

$13  to  $13.99 

2 

1 

.     -.  ---       1  

12 

$14  to  $14.99 

3 

81 
262 
214 
161 

$15  to  $17.99 

$18  to  $20.99 ._     

262 
214 

$21    to  $24.99 

$25  and  over  __     

161 

Totals  

739 

1 

740 

Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January  . 
Kcl)ruarv 
March    ._. 

April 

May 

June   

July    

August  -. 
Koi)tembci 
October  . 
November 
December 


523 

556 
580 
634 
690 
764 
848 
866 
843 
792 
648 
690 


524 
557 
581 
635 
691 
765 
849 
867 
844 
793 
644 
691 
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TABLE    No.   48.      IRON    AND   STEEL    FORCINGS,    BOLTS   AND    NUTS. 

(19  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

\\  age  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


49 


123 


1,605 
32 


1,637 


17 


17 


10 
1 


11 


s.'lary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers... 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 

Total  


$167,632 

75,007 
1,467,635 

11,710,274 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

i 
remales     ,       Males       |     Females 

1                       1 

Und  'r  $4               .  .     .    _ 

SI  to  $4.99 

2 

2 

$5   to  $5.99 

1 

1 

S(i  to  $6.99 

3 

1 

4 

$7  to  $7  99 

1 

1 

$8  to  $8.99 

1 

7 
10 

3 

138 

51 

8 
212 
316 
263 
591 

1 

$:^  to  $9.99      „      -    .. 

7 

i^lO  to  $10.99  ..     

8 

i 

19 

Sll  to  $11.99         -  -      

i 

14 
4 

4 

$12  to  $12.99      

152 

$13  to  $13.99 

,55 

$14  to  $14.99    - 

1 

3   1                  12 

$15  to  $17.99        .  -        

4 
2 

216 

$18  to  $20.99 

318 

$21   to  S24.99 

2  ' 

265 

$25  and  over 

1 

591 

_           1               ... 

Totals 

1,605 

10 

32 

1                1.648 

1 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Januarv 

1,162 
1,199 
1,232 
1.238 
l,,333 
1,430 
1,417 
1,440 
1.468 
1,530 
1.486 
1,623 

1,1(;2 

Pet)ruarv                       .             _           . 

1.199 

March              _             _      .                    _    __           

1,232 

April                                       _               _     -  .      ._ 

1.2.38 

May                        -                   _      -  _         -      

1.333 

.June                                    _    _     _     .          _        

1.430 

,lulv                                          -                              -     --     

1.417 

August                   _                    _        -  ._        

2 

3 

2 

13 

10 

1.442 

September           _.    

1.471 

Oetolicr    .        .     .      ...        ._.._.. 

1.532 

Noveml)er       . 

1.499 

December      ..    ._    

1,633 

M  AN  U  PACT  U  RES. 
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TABLE    No.   49.      IRON    AND   STEEL,    STRUCTURAL    AND   ORNAMENTAL. 

(38   e.stablisliment.s  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  .superintendent.s  and  managers. 
Clorkii!,  stenograplior.s,  salo.sinon,  etc: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over, 
lender  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


Male 


Female 


115 

187 
5 


48 


307 


m 


3,196 

22 


3.218 


8alar>  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,   superintendents    and   managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   ( including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$344,326 

225,436 

2,884,237 

$3,4.'')3,y99 


Weekly  Wage 

Rates  of  Wage  Earners 

Weekly  wag?  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males       1     Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4 . 

i 

$4   to  .#4.!)!J .   1       _                                        1 

$5  to  ,$5.09 

1 
3 
2 

_ 

$6  to  $6.99 

3 

$7  to  .$7.99 

2 

4 

8 

10 

19 

12 

121 

130 

212 

765 

545 

609 

779 

$8  to  .$«.99 

8 
8 

$9  to  $9.99 

2 
2 
8 
2 

$10  to  $10.99 

17 
4 
119 
130 
212 
764 
545 
609 
778 

$11   to  .$11.99 

$12  to  $12.99 

$13  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14.99 

$15  to  .$17.99 

1 

$18  to  $20.99. 

$21   to  $24.99 

$25  and  over 

1 

Totals 

3,196 

22 

3,218 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


January  . 
February 
March    ... 

April    

May  

June   

July    

August  ._ 
September 
October  . 
November 
December  . 


Males 


2,780 
2,843 
2.972 
3,021 
2,904 
2.962 
3,132 
3,375 
3,227 
3.235 
3.133 
3,022 


Females 


Total 


2.780 
2.843 
2,972 
3,021 
2,904 
2,9(52 
3.132 
3.375 
3.227 
;1235 
3,133 
3,022 
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TABLE    No.   50.      JEWELRY. 

(16  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 

Female 

Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents 
Clerks,  stenographers,  sa 
18  years  of  age  and  ovei 

and  managers- 
lesmen,  etc.: 

13 

12 
1 

8 

Uniii'r  18  years  of  ag 

p 

Totals 

26 

8 

Wa-ie  earners: 
18  years  of  age 

and  ovei 
of  age 

281 
15 

65 

Under  18  years 

8 

Totals 

296 

73 

St^lary  and  wage 
r)ff)cers    superin 

payments 
tendents 
aphers,  sa 
including 

—annual: 

and  managers- 

lesmen,  etc 

piece  workers) 

.$23,390 

Clerks,  stenogr 
Wage  earners  ( 



13,98.5 
394,328 

Total 

$431,703 

Weekly  Wage  Rates  of 

Wage   Earners. 

Weekly  wage  ra 

te 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

MaJes 

rem  ales 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4                                 

1 

1 

$4  to  -i'l.OO                              1     —      

.$.5  to  .$5.99 

1 
5 
6 

1 
1 

4 
1 

1 

.f6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  .$7.99    

1 
1 
2 

10 

10 

12 

2 

15 
1 
6 
2 
3 

1 

19 
21 

$8  to  .$8.99 

.$9  to  $9.99 

16 
3 

$10  to  .$10.99 

12 

27 

.*11  to  .$11.99 

1 

$12  to  $12.99 

$13  to  $13.99 

12 
13 
13 
10 
39 
54 
124 

18 

15 

.$14  to  $14.99 

16 

$15  to  $17.99 

12 

$18  to  .$20.99 

41 

$21   to  $24.99 

54 

$25  and  over  _.    . 

124 

Totals  

281 

65 

15 

8 

369 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

.ItiMuarv        --  - 

312 
322 
318 
311 
306 
304 
309 
319 
324 
326 
326 
322 

71 
66 

r>i 
til 

57 
59 
74 
67 
74 
91 
94 
92 

383 

l''el)]'uary     ._..      ___-_     

388 

March 

:{79 

April ..    

372 

May           _        -.                _ 

36.3 

June                     _      _      _    ._    -- 

;{63 

July     - 

:<83 

August       -.    --     --    --    --    -- 

;^ 

Se|)tember    

398 

()(ft()ber    - 

417 

November 

420 

December 

414 

MANTIPAOTTTRES. 
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TABLE    No.   51.      KNIT   GOODS. 

(10  establishnK'iits  ropdrtiiig-.) 
The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Num?3er  of  employees. 
SalaiKid: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  ete: 

18  years  of  age   and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


22 


30 
1 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


53 


Totals 


67 
6 


73 


12 


264 
19 


283 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Offieers,  sujierintendents  and  managers.. 

CUerk.s,  stenographers,  salesmen,  ete 

Wage  earners   (ineluding  i)iece  workers). 

Total  


$34,302 

52.494 

173,652 


$260,448 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wag?  rate 


Under  $4 

.$4  to  $4.99.... 
$5  to  .$5.99.... 
$6  to  $6.99.-.. 
$7  to  $7.99... . 
$8  to  $8.99.... 
.$9  to  $9.99.. _. 
$10  to  $10.99.. 
$11  to  $11.99.. 
$12  to  $12.99.. 
$13  to  .$13.99.. 
$14  to  $14.99.. 
$1.=;  to  $17.99.. 
$18  to  .$20.99.. 
.$21  to  .$24.99.. 
.$25  and  over. 

Totals  ... 


IS  years  of  ago  and  over 


Males 


67 


Females 


264 


Under  18  years  of  age 


Females 


19 


Total 


17 
49 
29 
60 
39 
23 
15 
16 
12 
23 
26 
11 
20 


356 


Number 

of  Wage  Earners, 

by 

Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

. January      .                          ____... 

58 
58 
65 
63 
61 
63 
67 
60 
61 
63 
64 
73 

239 
255 
269 
284 
287 
262 
272 
269 
256 
258 
272 
306 

297 

l''eljruarv      .  _  .. ._        ..        _.        _    

313 

March    

April      

334 
347 

Mav  ....               

348 

June     .. ..     .      ._           ..      ...      ._    ._    .. 

.325 

July    ... 

339 

August      .          . 

329 

September    ....     

317 

October    .             

:^21 

November     ._      .          

336 

December  

379 

12-42294 
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REPORT    OF    THE    BUREAU   OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.    52.      LAUNDRIES    (STEAM). 

(VJia  establishments  reporting. j 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


197 

620 

50 


867 


1,881 
64 


1,945 


14 

m\ 

21 


396 


4,341 
132 


4,473 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  stiperintendents  and  managers--. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


$424,523 
1,056.726 
3,81.5..>j1 


Total  ,15,296.800 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 

Weekly  wage  rate 

IS  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  ape 

Total 

Males        [     Females 

Males       1     Females 

Under  $4 

6 

6 

$4  to  $4.99 

.$5  to  $5.99           -      - 

2                      5 

1  j                25 

103 

7 

2 

28 

.v6  to  $6.99      

4 
18 
16 
42 
13 

9 
15 

107 

$7  to  $7.99 

9  1               519 

28  1               596 

41               1,135 

127  1               838 

36  1               306 

111                 406 

67  '               118 

76  '                64 

378                 151 

535                   56 

269                    9 

201  ;                  4 

2 
7 
3 
7 
1 
3 

548 

$8  to  $8.99 

647 

$9  to  .$9.99 

1.221 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  .$11.99      

985 
:352 

$12  to  $12.99 - 

535 

.$13  to  $13.99 

2  !                  3  1 
2  !                  3  ' 

190 

$14  to  $14.99 

145 

$15  to  .$17.99 

3 

29 
2 
3 

4 
3 

5;^ 

.$18  to  .$20.99 

623 

$21  to  .$24.99 

280 

$2.")  and  over.. 

208 

Totals      -.     - 

1,881  :            4,341 

64  1               132 

6.418 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January  __ 
February 

March    

April    

May 

June   

July    

August    --. 
Sei)tember 
October    -. 
November 
December  . 


2.079 

4.572 

6.651 

2.088 

4..532 

6,620 

2.064 

4..521 

6,585 

2.040 

4.495 

6,5.35 

1,996 

1.440 

6,436 

1,968 

l.;^47 

6,315 

2,o;w 

4.419 

6,457 

2,060 

4.544 

6,604 

2,001 

4.594 

6,595 

1,991 

4.690 

6,681 

1.974 

4.641 

6,615 

1.980 

4,647 

6,627 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.   53.      LEATHER   GOODS. 

(17   establishments  ii'ixiitinf;.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  sui>erinten<ient.s  and  managers-..  .      .      . 

29 
92 

1 

Clerks,  stenograi»hers,  salesmen,  etc.: 
18  years  of  age  and  over      .  ___      .    .     ..  .    ..     .. 

29 

Under  18  years  of  age..     ... 

2 

9 

Totals    . 

123 

32 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over 

225 
46 

108 

Under  18  years  of  age 

85 

Totals    '. 

271 

193 

Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,   superintendents    and    managers. 

('lerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$99,797 
131.894 
176.326 


$408,017 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 


Wo'-kly  wag"  rate 


IS  y.'ais  of  age  and  over 


Males 


Femalfs 


UiuI'M-  IS  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under 
$4  to 
$5  to 
$6  to 
$7  to 
.f8  to 
$9  to 
$10  to 
$11  to 
$12  to 
$13  to 
$14  to 
.-^Lj  to 
$18  to 
$21   to 
$2.1  an 


$4 

$4.99.... 
■%5.99.... 
$6.99..-. 
.$7.99_... 
.$8.99... . 
$9.99.... 

.$10.99.. 

$11.99.. 

.$12.99-. 

$13.99.. 

$14.99.. 

.$17.99-- 

$20.99- 

.$24.99- 
d  over- 


Totals 


225 


108 


46 


85 


4 
2 
3 

12 
7. 

13 

55 

53 

27 

as 

18 
16 
52 

77 
44 
48 


464 


Number  of  Wage   Earners, 

by 

Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January  -  .-.  .. 

157 
161 
154 
151 
147 
147 
155 
163 
189 
195 
216 
233 

54 
60 

53  1 

.55 

62 

57 

57 

64  •• 

75  1 

86 
115 
111 

211 

February    .  ... 

221 

March       ...      ...     _  _ 

207 

April 

206 

May 

209 

June   -     _  .  .- 

204 

July 

212 

August    .    -- 

227 

September  -  -  _. 

264 

October      ..... 

281 

November 

331 

December  ... 

344 
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REPORT    OF    THE    BITREAU   OP    I;.\P.OR    STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.   54.      LIQUORS,    DISTILLED. 

1.")   cstiiblishments  reporting;.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


20 

10 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Un'ljr  18  yoLirs  of  age 


30 


275 


Totals 


27.5 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 

Total  


.$53,080 

16.r62 

23o,i;]6 


?30,5,178 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over 


Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Un 

$4 
$5 
$6 
•$7 
$8 
^9 
.^10 
U 
$12 

it;i3 
!i;i4 

$15 
$18 
.$21 
$25 


der  $4  .... 
to  if4.99--. 
to  .*5i)9._.. 
to  $6.99.-. 
to  .$7.99..-. 
to  >V99-... 
to  $9  99... 

to  $10.99.. 

to  $11.99-. 

to  $12.99.. 

to  $13.99.. 

to  $14.99.. 

to  .$17.99.. 

to  .$20.99.. 

to  .$24.99.. 

and  over. 

Totals  .- 


4 

15 
62 
80 
66 
48 


275 


4 
15 
62 
82 

m 

48 


277 


Number  of  W 

'age  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males       1 

Females     1 

Total 

January  ..  .  

285  ' 

1 

286 

February 

March    

April    

May 

June  

July    

August    ... 
SeiJtcmber 
October    .. 
November 
December 


285 

1 

281 

1 

308 

305 

984 

9.57 

272 

1 

263 

1 

289 

2 

276 

2 

263 

1 

275 

2 

282 
308 
305 
284 
257 
273 
264 
291 
278 
264 
277 


MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.   55.      LIQUORS.    MALT. 

(37  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Nmnbcr  of  employees. 
.Sci  laricd: 
Oflficcrs,  .supcriutciKlcnts  and  nuiiiagors. 
Clerks,  .'^tenogi-ajihers,  salesiiioii,  etc.: 

IS  years  of  age;  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


'I'otals    _-- 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  ago  and  over 
Under  18  years  of  age-.. 


122 

222 
1 


345 


1,399 


Totals 


1,399 


Female 


9 
20 


29 
~2 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,   superintendents    and   managers. 

Clerks   stenographers,   salesmen,   etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). .. 


'I\)tal 


$449,919 

369,958 

1,876,221 

$2,696,098 


We 

Bkly  Wage 

Rates  of  Wage   Earners 

Wi'ckly  wiigo  rate 

IS  years  of  ag"  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males             Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4  

$4  to  $!!!!> 

.$.")  to  .rj.BD 

1 

1 

!f6  to  iffi.99 

' !-- -: 

.$7  to  .$7.99 

.$8  1()  ;nS.H9.     ... 

•$9  to  mm 

1 

1 

.$10  to  .flOl-O 

.     — 

$11    to  .$11.99 

1 

1 

$12   to  .$12.99 

$i;{  to  $i;{.99 

.....!...._:__:::: 

$14   to  .$14.99  ... 

3 
15 
42 

3 

15 

42 

518 

821 

.$15  to  $17.99 

$18   to  .$20.99 

$21   to  $24.99 .. 

.518 
821 

•$25  and  over .  .. 

Totals 

1,399 

2 

1,406 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


•lanuary  . 
February 
.March    J. 

.\)>ril    

•May  

-lUBC     

•Tuly    

.\ugust  ... 
September 
Octol)er  .. 
November 
December  . 


,265 
,345 
,357 
.384 
.431 
.425 
,517 
,526 
,470 
,445 
410 
390 


Females 


Total 


1,266 
1,346 
1,3.58 
1.385 
1,433 
1,427 
1,519 
1,528 
1,472 
1,447 
1,412 
1.392 
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REPORT   OP    THE    BUREAU    OP   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.   56.      LIQUORS.    VINOUS. 

(53  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Offlcers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

W-itcc  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


91 


1,2.53 


1.2.53 


41 


41 

~6 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
OflReers,  superintendents  and  managers.. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


.$119,547 

46.9Co 

554,670 


$72L122 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wag?  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over  ' 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males             Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  -H                                                       --  -    -     - 

! 

il;4   to  ^^4  99                                                                ------- 

ko  to  *'99                          .    .        -    --         i 

!F6  to  i;-6  99 

,117  to  $7.S9.— 
$8  to  Si^J-'ilO... 
.*9  to  .$9.99_..- 
$10  to  if  10.99.- 
.$11  to  S1 1.99- 
$12  to  .$12.99.- 
%n  to  .$13.99.. 
.$34  to  $14.99- 
$1.5  to  $17.99- 
$18  to  $'^0.99.. 
.*21  to  .$24.99.. 
.$25  and  over. 

Totals  -. 


1 

10 


48 
112 


3 


1 
10 

4 

49 
112 


24 

24 

.575 

.^75 

341 

341 

99 

99 

41 

41 

1,2.53 

6         _    —    .. 

1,259 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


-Ijinnary  _. 
Fehrnary 
March    ... 

.\tnil    

May  

.Func    

July    

August  --. 
September 
(>etol)cr  .. 
November 
Decern)  »er 


les 

Females 

Total 

680 

5 

685 

687 

5 

692 

651 

5 

656 

587 

5 

.592 

614 

5 

619 

,581 

5 

.586 

601 

5 

606 

769 

5 

774 

1.012 

5 

1.017 

1,219 

6 

1.225 

1.019 

5 

1,024 

774 

5 

779 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.   57.      LUMBER    I  N  DUSTRY— PLAN  I  NG    MILLS. 

(ij.'i   establishment.s  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  oiiiiiloyecs. 
Salaried: 
OflBcers,  supcrintondonts  and  managerS- 
Clcrks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


121 

208 


1 

38 


Totals 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


329 


39 


50 


32 

7 


Totals 


1,918 


39 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


$255,717 

279,506 

1,838,187 


Total  $2,373,410 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 

WcL'kly  wage  rate 

IS  yi^ars  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4 

25 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

11 

8 

25 

32 

33 

57 

.362 

375 

479 

452 

1 

26 

!f4  to  $4.99    .-       .  - 

2 

$ri   to  $.^.99  _     _.            -_     _ 

2 

$6  to   $e.99  .     -_ 

2 
3 
5 

7 
12 

2 

5 

$7  to  $7.99  -           

4 

2 

14 

9 

$8  to   $8.99 

2 

1 

11 

$9   to   $9.99                 -     - 

33 

$10  to  $10.99 

20 

$11    to  ,$11.99 

1 
5 
3 

2 

28 

$12  to  $12.99 

2 

39 

m  to  $13.99 

36 

$1-1   to  $14.99 

57 

$15  to  $17.99 

1 

20 

383 

$18  to  $'20.99 

375 

$21   to  $24.99 

479 

$25  and  over. 

452 

Totals    _. .- 

1,868 

32 

50 

7 

1,957 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

\       Males 

Females 

Total 

•laiiuary     _  .  ._                       ... 

1,927 
1,952 
1,858 
1,904 
1,912 
1.990 
2.015 
1,891 
1,853 
1,822 
1,952 
1,918 

40 
31 
31 
30 
30 
33 
30 
30 
23 
33 
34 
39 

1,967 

February      _      ...     . ...        _._...  .. 

1.983 

Mart^h      .  _             . . 

1,889 

April           ..      .      

1,934 

May     .    .  ... 

1.942 

June 

2.023 

July    .      .    -_ 

2,045 

August    -  -      -_ ... 

1,921 

September    . .         . 

1,876 

October            .  . 

1,855 

Novemlier           ._  .     ._     ... 

1,986 

December    .             ._ 

1,957 
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REPORT   OP    THE   BUREAU    OP'    LABOR   STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.    58. 


LUMBER     INDUSTRY— SASH    AND     DOOR     MILLS 
AND    HOUSE    FINISH. 
(53   establishments  reporting.) 
The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  eiuployecs. 
Salaried: 

Officers,  superintendents  and  managers 135  2 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.:  [ 

18  years  of  age  and  over !              322  60 

Under  18  years  of  age 6  3 

Totals    463  65 

Wage  earners:  — 

IS  years  of  age  and  over .           4,210  29 

Under  18  years  of  age 67   

Totals    4,277  29 

Salarj'  and  wage  payments — annual: 

Officers,  superintendents  and  managers $342,533 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 493,111 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers) 3,401,559 

Total  $4,237,203 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


WC'jkly  wags  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over 


Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $0.99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7   to  $7.99 

$S  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99— 
$11  to  $11.99-. 
$12  to  $12.99-. 
$13  to  $13.99... 
$14  to  .$14.99... 
$15  to  $17.99... 
$18  to  .$20.99... 
$21  to  $24.99... 
$25  and  over.. 


Totals 


Mal?s 


Females 


1 

1 

34 

54 

2 

104 

114 

129 

882 

1,162 

1,190 

536 


4,210 


Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


16 


29 


10 
6 

14 

11 
6 

17 
3 


67 


Total 


17 

7 

48 

67 

8 

137 

117 

129 

886 

1.162 

1,190 

536 


4.306 


Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


.lanuary  _ 
Krljruary 

Marcli    

Ai>ril    

May  

June    

July    

August  -. 
September 
Octoljcr  . 
Novcmlter 
December 


3.783 

6 

3,789 

3,989 

9 

3.998 

4.131 

9 

4.140 

4.200 

12 

4.212 

4,364 

16 

4,380 

4.588 

35 

4.623 

4,646 

37 

4.683 

4.783 

45 

4.778 

4.437 

50 

4.487 

4.133 

39 

4.172 

4,009 

33 

4.042 

3,986 

30 

4.oi(; 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE     No.    59.      LUMBER     INDUSTRY— SAW     MILLS    AND     LOGGING 

OPERATIONS. 

(37   establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


172 

441 
17 

116 
11 

630 

127 

Totals 


10,829  ! 
93 


10,922 


86 
2 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers- 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc — 
Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


$540,863 

592.925 

9.640,604 


Total    $10,774,392 


Weekly  Wage   Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99.— 
$5  to  .$.5.99.-. 
$6  to  $6.99-..- 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  .$8.99—. 

$9  to  .$9.99 

$10  to  $10.99- 
$11  to  $11.99- 
$12  to  $12.99- 
$13  to  .$13.99- 
$14  to  $14.99- 
$15  to  $17.99- 
$18  to  .$20.99- 
$21  to  .$24.99- 
$25  and  over. 

Totals  ... 


18  years  of  age  and  over        Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


4 

14 

8 

87 

167 

248 

3,752 

.3,222 

2,212 

1,114 


10,829 


4 
2 
5 
4 
3 
6 

29 
5 

16 


3 

2 

4 

8 

13 

14 

10 

14 

14 


93 


Total 


2 

4 

7 

7 

13 

21 

31 

24 

130 

186 

264 

3.769 

3.222 

2,216 

1,114 


11,010 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


•lanuary  .. 
Februarv  . 
March    — 

Ai>ril  

May  

June    

July    

Augu-sst  -_ 
Septeinher 
October  . 
November 
December 


7,256 

42 

7,298 

8,030 

47 

8,077 

8,630 

56 

8,686 

9,674 

63 

9,737 

11,462 

78 

11,540 

11,786 

80 

11,866 

10,782 

82 

lO.Sftl 

11,893 

144 

12.037 

11,214 

&5 

11.299 

10,508 

76 

10.584 

9,689 

61 

9.7.50 

8,899 

55 

8.954 
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REPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU    OP   LABOR    STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.    61.      MARBLE   AND   STONE   WORK. 

(11    establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenograjihers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


44 


288 


Totals 


288 


Salai-y  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers-. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$49,360 

38,321 

308,694 


$396,37.5 


Weekly  Wage   Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over  |      Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males             Females 

Under  $4                                  !          .          . 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $.5.99                              L_  --     

$6  to  $6  99                              ■■          --    .- 

$7  to  $7  99                .  -..                  -_     -- 

$8  to  $8.99 1 

$9  to  $9.99                                 -- 

1 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11  99 

1 

! 

1 

$12  to  $12.99 

1 

2 

1 

$13  to  $13.99 

j 

2 

$14  to  $14.99 

$15  to  $17.99 

16 
57 

16 

57 

65 

145 

$18  to  $20.99    -- 

$21   to  $24.99 

65 

145 

$25  and  over 

Totals           

288 

288 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males       1     Females     |       Total 

.laiuiarv                               --           --      --  -      - 

249 

249 

I'"('l)ruarv                           -           -- 

256 
279 
305 
302 
311 
309 
289 
237 
245 
266 
295 

256 

March    -                    -  .. - 

279 

April           _             _     -  ._ 

305 

Mav                --    

362 

June              --        --        -  -    

311 

Julv                  -         ..         .           - 

309 

August         

289 

.Sei)tember      .- .  .  _  _.  -.  

237 

(^)ctoI)er      --     -.     ..     -  

245 

Novi'iiiber          

266 

Deeeiiiber          _--          _..           _-.        .. 

295 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.   62.      MATTRESSES,    PILLOWS   AND    BEDDING. 

(22  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaiiod: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenograi)hers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


478 


2 

20 


112 

22 

458 
20 

80 
1 

81 


$116,209 

76,988 
447,502 


$640,699 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 

Wc'kly  wag'?  rate 

IS  year.s  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Mal'.\s             Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4              - 

1 

1 

$4  to  .$4.99 

1 
1 

1 

$,^  to  $5.99 

1 

2 

$6  to   $6.99  -     -  . 

4                     3 

7 

.$7  to   $7.99--      

1 

2 
1 
3 
4 
2 
6 
1 

3 

$8  to  $8.99 

2 
10 

8 

6 
18 
16 

9 

103 

77 

70 

132 

3 

S9  to  $9.99 

9 

17 
6 

7 
7 
4 
14 
7 
1 
2 

1 

23 

$10  to  $10.99    

29 

$11   to  $11.99 

14 

$12  to  ,$12.99 

31 

$13  to  $13.99 

24 

$14  to  $14.99 

13 

$15  to  $17.99 

2 

119 

$18  to  $20.99 

84 

$21   to  -$24.99 

71 

$25  and  over -    . 

134 

Totals 

458                   78 

22 

1 

559 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

1       Males 

Females 

Total 

.January  __  - _. -._     .-,        ..  -_- 

449 
454 
469 
445 
459 
478 
480 
441 
433 
464 
485 
476 

72 
67 
70 
75 
75 
72 
71 
66 
68 
74 
77 
81 

521 

Februarv        -  -     ._ -  -.. - 

521 

,AIarch 

539 

Ajiril  -. 

520 

May   

534 

.lune    .  -     .     - 

550 

July 

551 

August -- 

507 

September -- 

.501 

October      _  -.. 

•538 

November       .  .-  _      -                   _-_._. 

562 

December  . ..     _      . 

557 
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REPORT    OP    THE   BUREAU    OF   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.    63.      METAL   SIGNS,    STENCILS   AND    RUBBER    STAMPS. 

(4  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Pemale 


Number  of  employees. 
Salciried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  nianujjer! 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


15 


60 


60 


32 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers-. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$13,180 

9,974 

51,332 


$74,486 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over  j      Under  18  years  of  age 


Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99 

16  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99— 
$11  to  $11.99— 
$12  to  $12.99— 
$13  to  $13.99.- 
$14  to  $14.99-.. 
$15  to  $17.99— 
$18  to  $20.99.-. 
$21  to  $24.99-. 
$25    and    over. 

Totals    .-- 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


60 


6 
12 
10 

3 


32 


Total 


6 
13 

10 
3 
2 
1 
3 

31 
7 
8 
S 


92 


Number  of  Wage    Earners,    by   Months. 

Males       ! 


Females 


Total 


January    . 
Februarv 

.Marcli    

April    

May    

June    

July    

August    ... 
September 
October    .. 
November 
December 


63 
62 
66 
66 
70 
61 
50 
26 
33 
46 
52 
60 


29 
28 
27 
18 
41 
44 
24 
8 
9 
13 
21 
32 


92 
90 
93 
84 
111 
105 
74 
34 
42 
5f) 
73 
92 


MANITFAOTIJRES. 
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TABLE    No.   64.      MILLINERY. 

(18  e.stablishmeiit.s  icixnting.) 

The  State. 


Male 

Female 

Nuinbor  of  employoos. 
Salaried: 
Officci's    suix'riiitf ndonts  and  managors      .  .  

18 

38 
5 

1 

Cl(!rks,  stcnogiaphors,  salesmen,  etc.: 
18  years  of  age  and  over           .-                _    --         

43 

Under  18  years  of  age.. ..          .      . 

Totals                                        --  _      -        --    -.  .- 

61 

44 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over  _  _    .              .      _ 

41 
2 

234 

Under  18  years  of  age           .    -     _..__.         .  

5 

Totals             -.             .-           --.                  -.-. 

43 

239 

Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
OfHeers,  sui)erintendents   and   inanagers. 

C'lerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (inelnding  piece  workers). 

Total     


$50,880 

72,341 

180,702 


$.303,923 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Wc'.'kly  wagj  rate 


Under  .$4   

$4  to  $4.99 

$.=5  to  .$5.99 

$6  to  .$6.99 

$7  to  ,$7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  .$9.99 

.$10  to  $10.99- _. 
.$11  to  .$11.99... 
$12  to  $12.99... 
$13  to  $13.99... 
$14  to  $14.99... 
$15  to  $17.99... 
$18  to  .$20.99... 
$21  to  $24.99... 
$25    and    over. 

Totals    ... 


IS  years  of  age  and  over  I      Under  18  years  of  age 


Malo.s 


41 


Females 


Males 


Females 


234 


_J                   3 
2   


Total 


3 

2 

3 

20 

12 

20 

27 

39 

13 

37 

5 

10 

32 

28 

9 

22 


282 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Total 


January 
February 
March    ... 

April 

.May    

.lune   

•luly    

August  .- 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


.306 
376 
415 
397 
188 
181 
208 
324 
324 
322 
224 
234 
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REPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU    OP    LABOR    STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.   65.      OIL   STOVES   AND   OIL    BURNING    EQUIPMENT. 

((J  establishments  repuiting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


reinale 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


9 

15 


24 


93 
5 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers-. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers)- 

Total    


$24,472 

24,827 

114,902 


$164,201 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over 


Males 


Females 


Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under  $4  

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  ,i;8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99.- 
$11  to  $11.99-. 
$12  to  $12.99--. 
$13  to  $13.99_.. 
$14  to  $14.99_.. 
$15  to  $17.99... 
$18  to  $20.99... 
$2]  to  $24.99... 
$25    and    over. 

Totals    --. 


93 


2  ! 


3 

2 

24 

61 


101 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


s 

Females 

Total 

ino 

100 

97 

97 

95 

95 

87 

87 

H?. 

82 

80 

80 

81 

81 

7? 

72 

87 

87 

m 

92 

}(Y?, 

102 

ino 

100 

January  . 
February 

March    

April 

May  

June   

July    

August  .- 
September 
Octo))er  . 
November 
December  . 


MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.    66.      OIL   WELL   TOOLS   AND   SUPPLIES. 

(".t  e.sliiblishineiits  n-portiiif;'- ) 

The  State. 


Mal9 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 

.    Officers,  sui)erintondents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenograi)hers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


66 


351 
9 


Totals 


360 


10 


10 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
officers,   superintendents   and  iiianagers. 

('lerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 

Totiil    


$54,453 

51.507 

293.911 


$399,871 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 

Weekly  wag"  rute 

IS  year.s  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4       

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

5 

8 

8 

8 

5 

2 

61 

66 

75 

120 

$4  to  $4.99 

1 

$5  to  $5.99 

1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
6 
7 
6 
5 
1 

58 

65 

73 

119 

$6  to  $6.99. 

1 
1 

1 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to   $8.99 

$9  to   $9.99 

1 

$10  to  $10.99 . 

1 
1 
1 

1 

$11   to   $11.99 ... 

$12  to  $12.99 

1 

$13  to  $13.99 

$14   to  $14.99 

1 

$15  to  $17.99 .  . 

3 
1 

$18  to  $20.99 

$21   to  .$24.99 

2 

$25   and    over.     ... 

1 

Totals .. 

351 

8 

9 

1 

369 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January     _      ...     ..      ... .      

290 
301 
300 
296 
312 
315 
307 
305 
338 
338 
357 
360 

1 

10 

9 

9 

11 

10 

11 

11 

9 

9 

9 

298 

I''el)ruary    . .    .      ...... 

310 

March    ..  ..     . 

310 

April .... 

305 

May .     . 

321 

.Tune     ....        ..... 

326 

July    

317 

August    

September 

October    

November     ..     ..     . 

316 
349 
347 
366 

December 

369 
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REPORT    OF    THE    BFREAU    OK    LABOR    STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.   67.      PACKING    AND    PROCESSING   OF    DRIED    FRUITS. 

(59  establishments  reiMjrtiny.) 

The  State. 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


Male 


139 

230 
6 


375 


3,361 
17 


3,378 


Female 


3 

124 


127 


2.348 
87 


2,435 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.-. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


$404,394 

456.927 

1.936,611 


Total  $2,797,932 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wag2  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over  ;      Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under  $4  _.. 
$4  to  $4.99— 
$5  to  $5.99... 
$6  to  .$6.99-. 
$7  to  $7.99- _. 
$8  to  $8.99— 
$9  to  $9.99-. 
$10  to  $10.99. 
$11  to  $11.99. 
.$12  to  $12.99. 
$13  to  $13.99. 
$14  to  $14.99. 
$15  to  $17.99. 
$18  to  -$20.99. 
$21  to  .$24.99. 
$25  and  over 

Totals    - 


66 

147 

25 

43 

8 

52 

44 

52 

15 

79 

44 

183 

26 

109 

27 

245 

22 

114 

81 

465 

57 

136 

56 

90 

424 

263 

1.456 

199 

698 

72 

312 

99 

3,361 


2,318 


17 


1 

215 

1 

70 

4 

64 

6 

103 

3 

97 

2 

229 

9 

145 

5 

280 

2 

138 

1 

548 

2 

196 

3 

149 

7 

698 

26 

1.685 

11 

781 

4 

415 

87 

5.813 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January    . 
February  . 

March    

April    

May  

June   

July    

August    --. 
September 
October    .. 
November 
December  . 


1.850 

745 

2.595 

1,116 

635 

1.751 

906 

572  ; 

1.478 

903 

587 

1.490 

1.112 

617 

1.729 

1.107 

461 

1.568 

1.227 

527 

1.754 

1.651 

861 

2.512 

2.240 

1.411 

3.651 

4.336 

3.040 

7.376 

4.039 

2.856 

6.895 

3.011 

1.883  1 

4.894 

MANUFACTUKES. 
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TABLE    No.    68.      PAINTS    AND    VARNISHES. 

(20  I'stabli.shmeiits  ifpoitiiiiL;.) 

The  State. 


Male 

Female 

Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Oflfieers,  superintendents  and  managers 

40 
98 

2 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. ..        . .. 

33 

Under  18  years  of  age    .     .          ..      .  _     . 

Totals                                 -        -  -.     - -        --  -._    . 

138 

35 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over .        ..       

489 
13 

27 

Under  18  years  of  age    __  _. ..       

7 

Totals    -  -      --    

502 

34 

Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents   and  managers.. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 

Total    


$108,695 
138.955 
433,571 


$681,221 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


AVockly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over         Under  IS  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under 

$4  to 
$5  to 
$6  to 
$7  to 
$8  to 
$9  to 
$10  to 
$11  to 
$12  to 
$13  to 
$14  to 
$15  to 
$18  to 
$21  to 
$25  an 


$4.99-... 
$5.99.... 
$6.99.... 
$7.99...- 
$8.99—. 
$9.99—. 

$10.99.. 

$11.99.. 

$12.99.. 

$13.99.. 

$14.99.. 

$17.99.. 

$20.99- 

$24.99.. 
d  over. 


Totals 


7 

6 

130 

161 

139 

36 

9 


489 


2 
14 
2 
3 
1 
3 
2 


27 


13 


4 

2 

13 

16 

2 

12 

133 

163 

139 

36 

9 


536 


Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January     ......      ......                    ...  _ 

359 
378 
367 
368 
376 
409 
407 
407 
405 
404 
413 
463 

32 
43 
40 
41 
40 
41 
44 
41 
40 
38 
39 
35 

391 

February _    ..    . 

421 

March       _.    _      ...  .. 

407 

April    

409 

May  _. 

416 

June   .         ._    .. 

450 

July    .     . 

451 

August      

448 

September .       .    .. 

445 

October    .. 

442 

November   .... 

452 

December ..  ... 

498 

13—42294 
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REPORT    OP    THE   BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS, 


TABLE    No.    69.      PAPER    AND    PAPER    GOODS    (NOT    ELSEWHERE    SPECIFIED). 

(VJ.  establishmeiil.s  rei>ui-tin!i.> 

The  State. 


Male 

Female 

Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers 

25 

37 

1 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 
18  years  of  age  and  oA'er      - _                

38 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


62 


Totals 


685 
1 


686 


39 


201 
27 


228 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$96,928 

91,578 

664.797 


$853,303 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 

Weekly  wag?  rate 

IS  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Mals.s 

Females 

Males        i     Females 

1 

Under  $4 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5.99 

1 

$6  to  $6.99 .  - 

2 
1 

1 

11 
14 

1 

3 

$7   to  $7.99—    —    —    -- 

42 

56 

57 

16 

10 

11 

2 

2 

4 

1 

54 

$8  to  $8.99 

70 

.$9  to  $9.99 -.    -- 

58 

$10  to  $10.99__    .      ..    .. 

1 

1 

11 

16 

3 

327 

149 

118 

56 

17 

$11  to  $11.99 

11 

$12  to  $12.99 

1 

23 

$13  to  $13.99 

18 

$14  to  $14.99  .     - 

5 

$15  to  $17.99      .  - 

331 

$18  to  $20.99    - 

150 

$21   to  $24.99 

118 

.$25  and  over 

56 

Totals      - 

685 

201 

M 

911 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females     | 

Total 

January       

568 
586 
616 
616 
675 
685 
660 
666 
668 
682 
662 
683 

137 
133 
137 
139 
133 
148 
158 
167 
174 
205 
196 
226 

705 

February _ .. 

719 

March    

April    _.  ._ .      .. 

753 
755 

May ...    ..    .    ... 

808 

June ..    .. 

833 

July       

818 

August -    ...    ...    

833 

September           ..      .    ..    .. 

842 

October       .                 ...                    .     . 

887 

Noveml)er   

858 

December 

909 

MANUFACTTIRES. 
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TABLE     No.    70. 


PATENT    MEDICINES,    COMPOUNDS    AND    DRUGGISTS' 
PREPARATIONS. 
(14  e.stablishnients  reporting.) 
The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaiicd: 
offleors,  .superintendents  and  managers- 
Clcrks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


67 


120 
2 


122 


74 


159 
6 


165 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 

Total    


$94,249 
117.383 
175.a58 


$386,990 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 

IS  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males        1     Females 

Males             Females 

Under  .$4 

; 

$4  to  $4  99 

i 

i                        1 

$5  to  $5  99 



1                        1 

$6  to  $6.99 

2 
12 
19 
11 
31 
22 
26 
8 
4 

16 
5 
3 

1 

2 

$7  to  $7.99 

12 

$8  to  $8.99 

19 

$9  to  $9  99 

3 

5 

2 

13 

6 

14 

$10  to  $10.99 

2 

6 

44 

$11  to  $11.99 

24 

$12  to  $12  99 

1 

39 

$13  to  $13.99 

14 

$14  to  $14.99 

4 

$15  to  $17.99 

34 
13 
12 
32 

50 

$18  to  $20.99  - 

18 

$21   to  $24.99        --      - 

15 

$25  and  over .  ..    ._ 

32 

Totals     

120  i               159 

2 

6                  287 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

•January           -    --        --    .    .. 

130 
127 
132 
125 
135 
125 
124 
128 
121 
119 
119 
117 

166 
161 
174 
178 
168 
172 
169 
174 
174 
166 
164 
161 

296 

February ._    . 

288 

March      .  _. _    .. 

306 

April    . .. 

303 

May  ..  ..        _    

303 

June     - -    

297 

July 

293 

August    ..    -  ...                                        .       

302 

September     ._ 

295 

October ..                . 

285 

November   .         _           ._           

283 

December 

278 
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REPORT    OF    THE    BTTREATJ    OP    LABOR    STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.   71.      PETROLEUM    REFINING. 

(24  ostabli.shmc-iit.s  rt-portiiig. ) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Offlcei's,  superintendents  and  managers- 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


315 


1,772 
28  ,— . 

330 

2,115 

330 

11.613  1 
115  ! 

65 
1 

11.728  ' 

66 

Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers-. 

Olerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


$1,381,074 

2,538.526 

14.092.217 


Total $18,011,817 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


IS  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males            Females            Males 

Females 

Under  $4       

$4  to  $4.99-  -    

$5  to  $5.99  -        -  . 

1 

$6  to  $6.99    .      .. 

1 

1 

2 

$7  to  $7.99  _    .      ._ 

1 

1 

1 

$8  to  $8.99-_-     -.     

1 

1 

2 

7 

41 

15 

9 

22 

13 

3 

2 

$9  to  $9.99 -_    

1 

$10  to  $10.99 1 i                  1 

3 

$11  to  $11.99 

6                    1 

24 

$12  to  $12.99- _ 

13 
85 

1 

55 

$13  to  $13.99 

100 

$14  to  $14.99 

24 
350 

5 
24 
15 
16 

2 

38 

$15  to  $17.99 

396 

$18  to  $20.99 

2,398 
2,869 
5,866 

2,426 

$21  to  $24.99 

2.888 

$25  and  over -  .-. 

5.868 

Totals     

11,613 

65 

115 

1                11.804 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 

Females 

9.191 

58 

9.523 

56 

10.010 

60 

10,561 

61 

11,127 

65 

11.577 

64 

11.604 

72 

11.675 

70 

11,604 

67 

11.835 

67 

11,584 

64 

11,736 

66 

Total 


January  - 
February 
March    -  — 

April 

May 

June   

July    

August  -- 
September 
October  - 
November 
December 


9,249 
9,579 
10.070 
10.622 
11.192 
11.641 
11.676 
11,745 
11.671 
11.902 
11.648 
11,802 


MANUFACTURES, 
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TABLE  No.  72.   PHOTO  ENGRAVING,  ELECTROTYPING  AND  STEREOTYPING. 

(22  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male       '      Female 

Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 

38                      2 

Clerks,  .stenographers,  .salesmen,  etc.: 
18  vcarf-  of  ag<>  and   over .  - 

35                    25 

Under  18  years  of  age..    .. -_ ..  -_ 

11                      3 

1 

Tf>tal.s                               .             ..-.-.          . 

84  '               -30 

Wafe'i'  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Tot.ils 


254 
13 


267 


41 
3 


44 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,   superintendents    and  managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 

Total  


$97,838 

45,684 

317,1.5;^ 

$460,675 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rtite 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males             Females 

Und"r  $4                    .    

i 

$4  to  $1.99          

i                        i 

.$5  to  $'.90             _ 

1 

$6  to  .$6  99 

11 

5 
10 

7 

5 

15 

.     ..                     1    

2 

$7  to  $7.99 

1                       1 
5                     2 
1  1 

3 

$8  to  $8.99  --              

4 
5 
6 

8 
5 
1 
4 
4 

14 

$9  to  $9.99                    .    — - 

7 

$10  to  $10.99 

3  1 

20 

.^1]    to  iSU  !i9 

13 

$12  to  $12.99                

2  

17 

$13  to  :--13.99                .    ... 

8 

.$14  to  .S14.r"      -.    

9 

$15  to  $r/:)9     - 

19 

$18  to  .$20.99 

33                    3 

1 

36 

.$21   to  .$24  99 

22 
140 

1 

23 

$25  and  over  .      _  . 

140 

Tot.ils  -      

254 

41                    13  !                   3                   311 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 

Females     1 

Total 

Januarv               ..  -      .-     .      _           .        ..  . 

266 
262 
267 
269 
262 
257 
247 
248 
256 
316 
251 
249 

46 

46 

44 

46  ' 

45  i 

42 

42 

40 

42 

44 

46 

48 

312 

l-'chruiirv        .-     -     .     .       -     

308 

Mnrch    

311 

.\l>ril                        -       . 

315 

May  

June        - --  

307 
299 

July    

289 

August    ._ --      .             _    

288 

September      "      _          _        

298 

October .-_._.     .  .      .. 

360 

■November        _.  ..    ._                         _             _ 

?97 

December    ,          .       ....__      _  ._  _ 

297 
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REPORT    OF    THE    BUREAU    OF   LABOR    STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.  73.      PRINTING   AND   PUBLISHING. 

(155  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male       ;      Female 

Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Offifci's    sixporintendents  and  managers    

278  1                  10 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 
18  vears  of  age  and  over  _           __      .  _             

1,2(16               '   384 

Under  18  years  of  age                -                   -  _      -  _ 

120                    26 

Totals                              _      -    -.                   -         .  -  .  — 

1,604                   420 

Wage  earners: 
18  vears  of  age  and  over                      _    __       _         

2,702                   601 

Under  18  yeai's  of  age                          -      -  - __    -    _ 

100                    51 

Totals                                 - -    _-      

2.802                   742 

Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and   managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$830,691 
2.006,663 
3,403,733 

16,241,087 


Weekly  Wage   Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


IS  years  of  age  and  over  !      Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  .$7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  .$10.99.-- 
$11  to  .$11.99... 
$12  to  $12.99-. 
.$13  to  $13.99... 
$14  to  .$14.99.- 
$15  to  $17.99.- 
$18  to  .$20.99.- 
.$21  to  .$24.99... 
$25  and  over.. 

Totals 


6 

5 

3 

6 

6 

9 

25 

22 

43 

35 

45 

41 

44 

62 

148 

34 

61 

106 

142 

52 

42 

.52 

21 

263 

41 

.314 

38 

365 

9 

1,329 

20 

2,701 


688 


3  1 
— .1 

1  i  2 

4  17 
21  10 
27  I  5 
15  !  9 
14  3 

—  1 

3  2 

4  2 
--  - 

1  I 

I '::::::::::: 

101  .">4 


10 
8 

15 

55 

96 

112 

109 

227 

96 

253 

100 

73 

309 

353 

376 

1.3.32 


^3,544 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


.Jaiiuarv                       - -     -- 

2,823 
2.883 
2.945 
2,912 
2.918 
2,916 
2,920 
2,816 
2,789 
2.796 
2.754 
2.830 

622  , 

635 ; 
614 : 

631 
631  ! 
697 
643 
648 
649 
699  1 
725 
737  1 

3  44-1 

l''('l)ruary                         -- 

3..il8 

Aiiiicii                                          --  - 

3,559 

Ai»ril         .    -- 

3.543 

^lav                         -      - 

3,549 

June                                      - 

3,613 

,Julv                                        -- --      -  --     

3,563 

^  ugust    

3.464 

September                                          -       -     

3.438 

October                                           -    

3.495 

November                                _     

3.479 

December                         -  _ 

3.567 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE   No.  74.      ROCK,   QUARRYING   AND  CRUSHING. 

(18  establishments  reportins'.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Oflficcrs,  sui)orint('iHl('nts  ami  inanagers- 
Clorks,  stenoerHl>lit'is,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over _.. 

Under  18  >ears  of  age 


42 


50 


Totals    

Wage  eainers: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


92 


953 


953 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
OflReers,  superintendents  and  managers.. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$103,.569 

56,823 

700,618 

$861,010 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

•Mier  .$4 

$4  to  !i;4.<)9 

$5  to  !f5  09... 

m  to  .$6.99 

$7  to  !i!7.99 

.•F8  to  .$8  99 

.     _-              t 

$9  to  $9.99 

1 

3 

1 

2 

9 

6 

95 

529 

126 

181 

1 

$10  to  $10.99 

3 

.$11  to  $11.99 

1 

$12  to  .$12.99 

2 

,$13  to  .$1.3.99 

9 

-14  to  $14.99... 

6 

.$15  to  $17.99 

1 
2 
1 

96 

«18  to  $20.99 

.531 

»2\   to  $24.99 

127 

$25  and  over  .    ... 

181 

Totals 

953 

4 

957 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


•fanuary  .. 
I>l)ruarv 
March    ."... 

April 

May 

June   

-luly    

August    ... 
September 
October    . 
Xovemlier 
Dccfnuber  . 


740 

1 

741 

783 

1 

784 

854 

2 

S.% 

8a3 

2 

805 

798 

2 

800 

800 

2 

802 

7,33 

2 

735 

7.57 

4 

761 

821 

3 

824 

868 

2 

870 

912 

3 

915 

934 

3 

937 
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REPORT    OF    THE    BUREAU    OF   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.   75.      ROOFING    MATERIALS   AND    BUILDING    PAPER. 

(3  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Ofticeis,  supcrinteudents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Und  T  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


36 


154 
2 

23 
1 

192 

24 

489 
7  

15 

496 

15 

Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.-. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


?;167,848 
234.522 
324,554 


$726,924 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


IS  years  of  age  and  over  ,      Under  18  years  of  age 


Males       '     Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under  $4 

.?4  to  .$199-- 
$0  to  .$.-.99-.. 
§6  to  $6.99— 
$7  to  S-7.99-- 

$S  to  $8  99 

$9  to  .$9.99— 
$10  to  $10.99- 
$11  to  $11.99- 
$12  to  $12.99- 
$13  to  $1.3.99- 
$14  to  .$14.99- 
$1.")  to  $17.99- 
$18  to  $20.99- 
$21  to  .$24.99.. 
$25  and  over. 


Totals 


10 
17 


1.57 

181 

.36 

88 


489 


15 


'W 


1.57 

181 

37 

91 


511 


Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


.lanuary  .. 
Fcbrnarv 
.March    .... 

April    

May  

June   

July    

August    ... 
Sci>t(Miil)er 
Octol)cr    .. 
Novi'iiiljcr 
December  . 


264 

9 

:MiC. 

289 

1 

2PII 

292 

9 

2S4 

339 

2 

311 

334  j 

5 

:i.39 

384 

5 

389 

345 

4 

349 

361  1 

4 

365 

431  ' 

5 

4.36 

172 

10 

182 

189 

13 

.502 

496  i 

15 

511 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.    76.      RUBBER    GOODS,    MECHANICAL    AND    RUBBER    SPECIALTIES. 

(i;5  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Otticcr.s,  siipcriiitcixlciits   iiiul   ii)ana{,M«rs. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  y(>ars  of  age  and   over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


30 


4 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


188 


553 
12 


565 


1 


1U3 


53 
2 


55 


Hillary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,   salesmen,   etc 

Wage  earners  (ineluding  piece  workers).. 


'J'otal 


$90,818 
189,75;3 
549,983 


$830,554 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Wc'jkly  wage  rate 


IS  years  of  age  and  over 


Males 


Females 


Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under  $4  .... 

$4  to  .$4  99...- 

ifS  to  .1i5.99...- 

$6  to  !f';9<)_.-. 

S7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  ifi8.99 

$9  to  .$9.99... _ 

$10  to  »mm.. 

to  $11.99.. 

to  $12.99.. 

to  $1.3.99_. 

to  $14.99_. 

to  $17.99.. 

to  .$20.99 __ 

to  $24.99-. 
and  over. 


II 

$12 
$1.S 
$14 
.$15 
$18 
.$21 
$25 


Totals 


1 

1 

27 

8 

27 
8 
1 

210 

117 

76 

78 


554 


53 


11 


8 

18 

18 

3:^ 

12 

30 

17 

1 

212 

117 

76 

78 


620 


Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by 

Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Januarv 

.514 
615 
656 
656 
656 
697 
.583 
.570 
538 
541 
.531 
.554 

23 
28 
29 
24 
25 
29 
27 
29 
32 
35 
33 
34 

.537 

Fehruarv        .     . 

643 

Mareli        ._    .. 

685 

.\pril  

680 

May 

681 

June   ...    .... 

726 

July    

610 

August      .  . 

599 

Sept(Mnber  _     _. 

570 

()etol)er    __     __ 

576 

November   _  __.  . .  . 

.564 

December  ... 

588 
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REPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 


TABLE   No.  77.     SALT. 

(8   establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Female 


Niunbcr  of  ciuployocs.  ' 

Salaried: 

Oflficer.s,  superintendents  and  managers 22  ^  3 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.:  * 

18  years  of  age  and  over I                 15  '6 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Totals    I                37  6 

Wage  earners:  .  = 

18  years  of  age  and  over !              278  2.3 

Under  18  year'^  of  age ; 

Totals    I              278  23 

Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 

Officers,  superintendents  and  managers $6:3,185 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 24.929 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers) 3C6,940 

Total  $395,051 


Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4                           -        --    —    -- 

.$4  to  $4.99    -  -             1                  1 

1 

$5  to  $o{)9                       ! 

$6  to  $6.99 

1 

1 
4 
1 

10 
1 

2 
4 
1 

10 
3 
2 
14 
14 
77 
64 
38 
23 
48 

$7  to  $7.99         

$8  to  $8.99 1 

$9  to  .|9.99    

$10  to  $10.99 

2 

2 

8 

14 

77 

$11  to  $11.99.  -    

$12  to  $12.99 

6 

$13  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14.99 

$15  to  $17.99 

64 
38 
23 
48 

$18  to  $20.99 

$21  to'  $24.99 



$25  and  over 

Totals 

278 

23 

301 



Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by 

Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Januarv     - 

246 
225 
235 
247 
264 
270 
295 
288 
284 
286 
354 
360 

20 
22 
18 
21 
21 
22 
14 
21 
18 
17 
17 
19 

266 

February     - 

247 

March    

253 

April        .-    ._  . ...      _._  _..  .._    ..      _    .. 

268 

May    -.    -    -.    .  _  _ ._.  ...        .. 

285 

June  ..    

292 

July    ..    ..      .    ._ 

309 

.August    .. .           .  .. 

309 

September    . ...  .....      _  .    ._ 

m'2 

October    ..         ._ 

303 

November     ..    ._ 

371 

December 

379 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE     No.     78.      SHEET     METAL     PRODUCTS     (NOT     INCLUDING     TIN     CANS). 

(53  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
S;il!iri(Ml: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  niancigeri 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  ete.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age... 


Totais 


96 
l.->9 


263 


1,1.58 
17 


1,175 


43 
2 


12 
12 


S.ilary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and   managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  ete 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 


.$281,251 

222,590 

1,187..332 


Total  $1,691,173 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over  I      Under  18  years  ol  age 


Under  -$4 

.$4  to  .$4.99.— 
fi  to  $.5.99-... 
.$6  to  .$6.99-..- 
$7  to  $7.99_--. 

.$8   to  $8.99 

$9  t(^  $9.99-... 
$10  to  .«ia.99- 
$11  to  $11.99-- 
$12  to  $12.99-. 
n-A  to  $13.99-. 
$14  to  $14.99- 
$15  to  $17.99_- 
ns  to  $20.99-. 
$21  to  $24.99- 
$25  and  over- 

Totals  — 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


1 

2 

6 

2 

6 

14 

9 

17 

:35 

1.35 

235 

276 

420 


1,158 


8. 
1  I 
1  I 

1  1. 


12 


17 


Total 


1 
3 
3 
17 
4 

12 

15 

9 

18 

36 

1.37 

236 

276 

420 


1.187 


Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January  .- 
Fehruarv 

March    

Aj.ril 

May 

June    

July    

August    -.- 
September 
October    .. 
November 
iHeenibcr  . 


1,183  i 

5 

1.188 

1,187  i 

5 

1.192 

1.239 

5 

1,244 

1.163  1 

4 

1.167 

1.265 

14 

1,279 

1,232 

10 

1.242 

1,080 

18 

1,098 

1,065 

12 

1,077 

1,044 

10 

1.054 

l.a31 

13 

1,044 

1.075 

8 

1,083 

1,224 

12 

1,236 
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REPORT    OF    THE    BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.   79.      SHIP    BUILDING    (INCLUDING    BOAT    BUILDING). 

(IS  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
()ffic'('r,s,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clcrks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

lb  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


111 

66.") 
12 

135 

788 

135 

19,978 

340 

20,318 

balary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.-. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


$:S53,24.5 

887.654 

14.470.643 


Total  $15,711,542 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 

Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

rem  ales 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4 

$4  to  M99 

$5  to  $5  99 

_                     1 

5 

a 

38 
28 
29 
34 
37 

$6  to  $6  99 

18 
14 

.11 
12 

20 
14 
18 
22 
29 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  .$8.99        -    

$9  to  $9.99        -    -.    

$10  to  $10.99             

8 

4 

62 

53 

143 

238 

4,159 

5,921 

9,335 

$11  to  $11.99    -     

43 

127 

11 

47 

$12  to  $12.99             

189 

$13  to  $13.99 

64 

$14  to  $14.99    . 

143 

$15  to  $17.99 

9   

247 

$18  to  .$20.99 

42  ! 4.201 

$21  to  $24.99 

5.921 
n.335 

$25  and  over       ..  _    .. 

Totals    --  --- 

19,978 

340   20,318 

1 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January  . 
February  . 

March    

April    

May  

June  

July    

August    ... 
September 
October    . 
November 
December 


10.080 
9.910 
9,721 
10.0% 
10,505 
11.416 
11.51(1 
12,6.59 
13.177 
14,600 
1 6.-532 
19.0.50 


10,080 
9.940 
9,721 
10.fl9(> 
10..505 
11.-116 
11,516 
12.6.")9 
1. •5.177 
11.600 

19,0.50 
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TABLE  No.  80.   SLAUGHTERING  AND  MEAT  PACKING. 

(42   establishments  lepoitiiig-.) 

The  State. 


Male 

Female 

Number  of  oni|iloyocs. 
Siihiiiofl: 
Officers,  siiijei'inteiulents  and  managers ._     .. 

a5 

.541 
9 

3 

Chirks,  stenographers,  sale.smen,  etc.: 
18  years  of  agc^  and  over        ._      _ _        

54 

Under  18  years  of  age ...         . .. 

1 

Totals    ..    -' 

635 

58 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over  .        .-._...__..    .. 

2,092 
21 

128 

Under  18  vears  of  age ..  _ 

Totals    .. 

2,113 

128 

Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and   managers. 

Ch'rks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  iiiecc  workers). 


$263,789 

724,417 

2,1:M,348 


Total  $3,122,554 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 

Wejkly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males            Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4 

1 

1 

$4  to  $-l.WJ         -     .- 

$5  to  $5  9il  .  - 

$6  to  $6.99 .- 

1 

10 

4 

il 

$7  to  .$7.f)9 

41 
8 

38 
4 

12 

13 
1 
1 

10 

45 

.$8  to  $8.99 

8 

.$9   to  $9.99 

4 
4 

8 

6 

26 

189 

478 
478 
505 
392 

1 

43 

$10  to  $10.99 

8 

$11   to  $11.99 

j 

20 

S12  to  $12.99..     ...     

1 
3 

20 

$13  to  $13.99 

30 

$14  to  $14.99 

190 

$15  to  $17.99 

488 

$18  to  $20.99 

478 

$21  to  .$24.99 

1 
1 

505 

■Am 

$25  and  over  _ 

1 

Totals  ..    --  _-. 

2,092 

128 

21 

2,241 

Number  of  Wage   Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January             ....      ....          

2,290 
2,204 
2,207 
2,172 
2.196 
2,164 
2,133 
2,155 
2,179 
2,414 
2,293 
2,280 

106 
116 
112 
126 
119 
132 
132 
120 
122 
100 
120 
116 

2.396 

February        _-.....    _ ..  . 

2.320 

March ...        _  _        

2,319 

April    ... 

2,298 

May  _    ..    _. 

2,315 

June       .      _. _. 

2,296 

July    

2,265 

August    .  _ 

2275 

September      ..  ...      

2  301 

October    

2  514 

November 

2.413 

Decemlter     .. 

2  39G 
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TABLE    No.   81.      SMELTING    AND    REFINING. 

(3  establishments  lepurting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried; 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


13 

58 
1 


Totals    i-_. 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Undor  18  years  of  age 


658 


Totals 


658 


9 
"25 


25 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,   superintendents    and   manageis. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  eai-ners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$72,790 
140,666 
609,063 


.<«22,519 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over 


Males 


Females 


Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under 

$4  to 
$5  to 
$6  to  $6.' 
$7  to 
$8  to 
$9  to 
$10  to 
§11  to 
$12  to 
$13  to 
$14  to 
$15  to 
$18  to 
$21  to 
$25  an 


$4.99.-- 
$5.9^..... 
99.-_. 
$7.99..  _ 
$8.99.... 
$9.99.... 

$10.99. . 

$11.99_. 

$12.99_. 

$13.99-. 

$17.99- 

$20.99.. 

$24.99.. 

d  over- 


Totals 


121 

258 

183 

96 


658 


25 


13 


121 

2;-8 

183 

96 


fi83 


Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January       _  .  .. - 

804 
698 

es-i 

664 
.569 
708 
743 
644 
675 
645 
799 
790 

9 
9 
9  ' 

9  ; 

12  1 

12  j 

19 

19  ! 

23 

28 

27 

813 

February        ._ _           _    

7U7 

March         ..    __ _.    .. 

693 

April      - - 

673 

May      -_.     ...        -        -  _-.  ._    

578 

June       - 

720 

July    ... 

756 

August                --  -  -     .     -  -     

663 

Se|)teniber 

694 

Octoljcr         _                           .                         

608 

Noveml)er   __ 

827 

December 

817 
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TABLE    No.  82.      SOAP,   WASHING    POWDER,    ETC. 

(10  establishments  reporting.) 
The  State. 


Male 

Female 

Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 

(>fTioers     SUperintOlldonts    nnfl    niiinncers 

21 

27 
1 

Clerks,  stenographers, 
18  years  of  age  and  o 
Under  18  years  of  ae 

salesmen, 
ver       

etc.: 

12 

e      _ 

Totals    

49 

12 

18  years  of  age  and  o 
Under  18  years  of  age 

ver 

297 
4 

92 

17 

Totals     .    -.           ._      .      . 

301 

109 

Salary  and  wage  payments— annua 
OfReers.  superintendents  and  man 
Clerks,  stenograi»liers.  salesmen. 
Wage  earners   (iiichiding  jneee  w 

Total  

: 
agers  . 

$.58,680 

etc.  .  _ 

55,123 

)rkers) 

2f>l,371 

$;'.78.174 

Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 

Wp'-kly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Mal?s             Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4      _      _    ..    .  .  ' 

1 

,$4  to  ^4.99 1 

$5  to  .i5W) 

1 

16  to  .$6.99 1 

13 
43 

16 

1 

30 

$7  to  $7.99-.     -      ..'     . 

44 

$8  to  !SS90 

$9  to  $9.99 

23 

7 
1 

4 

27 

$10  to  $10.99  --          

5 
1 
46 
1 
1 
151 

12 

$11  to  $11.99-  -    

2 

$12  to  $12.99 -..    ... 

1 

46 

$13  to  .$13.99-     

i 

1 

$14  to  $14.99 

5 

! 

6 

SI.-)  to  $17.99-. _ 

i 

151 

$18  to  .$20.99 

29 
29 

29 

$21   to  ,$24.99 

29 

$25  and  over          .     

33 

33 

Totals  

297 

92 

4 

17 

410 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

• 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January     -. .... 

217 
226 
223 
246 
2.53 
264 
2.54 
268 
288 
166 
208 
191 

64 
62 
70 
82 
121 
111 
96 
88 
99 
31 
42 
47 

'>81 

February    .    ..      _.-..__.. 

288 

Mareh    ..      . 

293 

April    

328 

May 

374 

June     _-  --- 

375 

July    

350 

August    -.- .  . 

356 

September      .-.    _     _  . 

387 

October      

197 

November    . 

250 

December      

238 
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REPORT    OF    THE    BTTREAU   OF   LABOR    STATISTICS. 


TABLE     No.    83.      STOVES     AND     FURNACES     (NOT     INCLUDING     OIL    STOVES). 

(6  establi-shmeiits  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Pemale 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


14 
19 


33 


186 


186 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$27,810 

25,974 

217.634 


$271,418 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Wc'jkly  wage  rate 


18  years  ol  age  and  over 


Males 


Females 


Under  IS  years  of  age 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Under  .$4  

$4  to  $4.99—. 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99—. 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99_-._ 
$10  to  $10.99-. 
$11  to  $11.99.. 
$12  to  $12.99.. 
$13  to  $13.99.. 
$14  to  $14.99-. 
$15  to  $17.99-. 
$18  to  $20.99- 
$21  to  $24.99- 
$25  and  over- 
Totals  -- 


1 
1 
4 
19 
26 
44 
90 


186 


1 
1 
4 

19 
26 
44 
90 


186 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males  Females 


Total 


January  . 
February 
March    ..- 

April 

May 

June   

July    

August  .. 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


195 

195 

193  ! 193 

199  : i       199 

198  1 198 

194  194 

201 
197 

201 

197 

1<« 

193 

18<) 

189 

187 

187 
193 
186 

193 

186 
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TABLE    No.  84.      SUGAR    REFINING. 

(12  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Glerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  ago  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


103 

293 

24 


420 


5,905 
5 


5.910 


9 
53 


67 


114 
10 


124 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers-. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


$419,048 

375,988 

3,852.709 


Total  $4,647,745 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over        Under  18  years  of  age 


Under  .$4 

$1   to  ,$4.99 

.%-,  to  .%").99-_. 
^l  to  .$6.99-... 

$7   to  $7.99 

.$8  to  $8.99-... 
$9  to  .$9.99..-. 
$10  to  $10.99- 
$11  to  $11.99.. 
$12  to  $12.99.. 
$1;-!  to  $13.99-. 
$14  to  $14.99-. 
$15  to  $17.99- _ 
$18  to  $20.99-. 
$21  to  $24.99-. 
$25  and  over. 

Totals  ... 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


1 


21 

14 

1 

26 

45 

65 

301 

1,180 

2,630 

1,621 


5,905 


114 


10 


Total 


23 

33 

3 

51 


343 
1.181 
2,630 
1.621 


6,034 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 

Females     ' 

Total 

-lanuarv  . -      .     -.    . 

1,939 
2,240 
2,340 
2,549 
2,779 
3,102 
3,277 
4,675 
5,599 
5,750 
4,474 
2,807 

35 
49 

54 

61 

83 
109 

83 

102  , 
117  I 
124 

112  ; 

38 

1,974 

February -        .        -        _. 

2,289 

.March    

Ai)ril  . 

2,394 
2,610 

-Mav  - 

2,862 

•liuie    _      _-      .-     -- 

3,211 

•July     -       

3,360 

August      --              -  -                 .       -      J 

4.777 

September    -  -.  --.    ..      ,  .      -      

5,716 

October .       -                

5,874 

November           -.  -     ._     --  -  -  .. -          .     _. 

4,586 

December        -    .  -. 

2,845 

14—42294 
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REPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU    OF    LABOR    f^TATIHTICS. 


TABLE    No.  85.      TANNING. 

(lil  estiLl)lishment.s  reporting;:.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Olerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age __. 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


89 


Totals 


1.391 
5 


1,396 


27 
1 


30 


30 
1 


31 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers-. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


$173,145 

78.324 

1.174,303 


Total  $1,425,772 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  IS  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males            Females 

Under  $4            .—    —    — 

1 

I 

1 

$4  to  $4.99 

t 

$5  to  $5.99 

i 

$6  to  $6.99 

1 

1 

$7  to  $7.99 

3 

1 

3 

$8  to  $8.99                              ' 

j 

$9  to  $9  99 

2 

4 

5 

i  i 

8 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11   to  .$11.99 

1 1 I 

8 

2 

3 

$12  to  $12.99 

12 
50 
18 

12 

$13  to  $13.99 

25 

75 

$14  to  $14.99 

18 

$15  to  $17.99                           i               450 

! 

450 

$18  to  $20.99                            '               477 

477 

$21  to  $24.99 

237 

237 

$25  and  over 

134 

134 

Totals    

1.391 

30 

5  1                  1 

1.427 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January  . 
February 
March    ._. 

April 

May    

June   

July    

August  -- 
September 
October  _ 
November 
December 


1,342 
1,344 
1,360 
1.294 
1.328 
1.319 
1.265 
1,245 
1,273 
1.365 
1.362 
1,385 


1.342 
1.344 
1,360 
1.294 
1.328 
1.321 
1.268 
1.249 
1.278 
1.383 
1.380 
1.416 


MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.   86.      TOBACCO    MANUFACTURES. 

(3-  establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintondents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age ■. 


27 
146 


Totals 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


173 


Totals 


691 
5 


696 


7 
43 


50 


539 
36 


575 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


$107.3a3 
226,518 
735,287 


Total  $1,069,188 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males            Females 

Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99 

1 

4 
3 

87 
56 
81 
65 
59 
34 
52 
19 
23 
97 

i 

5 

.$5   to  .%5.99 

6 

16  to   $6.99 

i               9 

97 

$7   to  $7.99 ..     ... 

21 
5 

16 
9 
21 
33 
39 
62 
148 

3 

15 
8 
3 
1 

95 

$8  to  $8.99 

94 

$9  to  $9.99 

84 

$10  to  $10.99 

1 

70 

$11  to  $11.99 

55 

$12  to  $12.99 

85 

$13  to  $13.99 

58 

$14  to  $14.99-- 

85 

$1.5  to  $17.99 

175 

$18  to  $20.99  -     -. 

153  1                17 
119  !                12 

170 

$21  to  $24.99 

131 

$25  and  over.     . 

61 

61 

Totals  -.„. 

691 

539 

5                  36 

1.271 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January  633 

February  .. 675 

March    676 

April  668 

May  643 

June    666 

July    653 

August    655 

September !  667 

October    682 

November   671 

December 671 


478 
505 
519 
497 
494 
528 
512 
533 
538 
532 
570 
571 


1,111 
1,180 
1.195 
1.165 
1,137 
1.194 
1,165 
1.188 
1.205 
1,214 
1.241 
1.242 
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TABLE    No.   87.      TRUNKS,    VALISES,    ETC. 

(10  establishments  rerortingrj 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  ago 1 


Totals 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


13 
18 


31 


159 


167 


31 
11 


42 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers- 

Olerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


§19.218 

20.237 

140.253 


$179,708 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over  '      Under  18  years  of  age 


Mf.les 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under  $4 
$4   to  $4.&9- 
to 


•lio 


!f;.5.9i 


.K)  to  .$6.99— _. 
if;?  to  .$7.99- _.. 
$8  to  $8.99—. 
$9  to  $9.99-_.. 
$10  to  $10.99- 
$11  to  $11.99-. 
$12  to  $1:^.99.. 
$13  to  $13.99- 
$14  to  $14.99.. 
$15  to  $17.99- 
$18  to  $20.99-. 
$21  to  $24.99- 
$25  and  over. 

Totals  - 


159 


31 


11 


8 

16 

9 

9 

6 

12 

7 

6 

25 

37 

51 

14 


209 


Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 

Males  Females 


Total 


January  _. 
February  . 
March    .-. 

Ai)ril 

May  

.June    

.luly 

Augu.«!t    --. 
Soptomber 
October    .. 
November 
Pocembor  . 


157 
157 
159 
156 
148 
155 
1.50 

30 
29 
28 
29 
30 
30 
32 
32 
30 
42 
40 
42 

187 

186 

187 

185 

178 

185 

182 

145 
140 
164 
165 
167 

177 

170 

206 

205 

209 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE     No. 


89.      WIRE     WORK     (INCLUDING     WIRE     ROPE,     NETTING,     ETC.). 
(10  establisliinents  reporting.) 
The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Siilaried: 
Officers,  supcrintondent.s  and  managors- 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


20 
36 


Totals 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


56 


364 
6 


Totals 


370 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  sui)erintendents   and  inanagers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$83,984 

49.452 

310,496 


$443,932 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males             Females 

Males            Females 

Under  $4  

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99 

1 

!f6  to  $6.99 

1 

1 

$7  to   $7.99 

1 

$8  to  $8.99 

i                i 

2 

.$9  to  $9.99  . 

3 

3 

$10  to  $10.99 

4 

1 

24 

7 

3 

34 

80 

107 

100 

1 

5 

$11   to  $11.99 

1 

m   to  $12.99 

...     

24 

$13   to   $13.99 

3 

10 

$14   to  $14.99 

3 

$15  to  .$17.99 

34 

.$18  to  $20.99 

80 

$21   to   $24.99 

107 

.$25  and  over        .  .     _._  . 

100 

Totals  

364 

1 

6 

371 

Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January  . 
February 

March 

April 

May 

-lune   

July    

August  .- 
September 
October  ., 
November 
December 


294 
30"> 
306 
319 
315 
332 
323 
303 
300 
334 
404 
376 


294 
306 
306 
319 
315 
332 
323 
303 
300 
334 
404 
376 
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TABLE    No.   90.      ALL   OTHER    INDUSTRIES.* 

(144   establishments  reporting.) 

The  State. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers- 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  j^ears  of  age 


101 

773 
23 


Totals 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  OA'er. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


897 


4,377 
205 


4,582 


16 

323 
17 


356 


2,343 
322 


2,665 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers- 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers)- 


$1,120,406 
1,200,794 
5,568,120 


Total  $7,889,320 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males        *     Females 

Males            Females 

Under  $4      .    - 

5 

4 

9 

$4  to  $4.99  --     -          -        - 

1 

4 

10 

3 

8 
104 

4 

$5  to  $0.99.-           

3                    1 
39                   81 
43  t                49 

16 

$6  to  $6.99 

234 

$7  to  $7.99 

5                 221 

318 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99    

28  I               231 
35                 456 
81  '               486 

30                  68                  357 
24                   44                   559 
23                  32                  622 

$11  to  $11.99 

94  t               264 
308  1               233 
414  f               114 
329  1                66 

11                  10                  379 

$12  to  $12.99 

11                   16                   568 

$13  to  $13.99 

5    

533 
405 

$14  to  $14.99 

10    

$15  to  $17.99    

615 
782 
715 
956 

127 

20 

4 

1 

G                   17  1                765 

$18  to  $20.99—    -.      _ 

802 
719 
957 

$21  to  $24.99         _    _- 

$25  and  over    ..        .-    _ 

Totals      

4,377 

2,343 

205                 322 

7,247 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January      -- --    -      --    -      - 

5,386 
5,561 
5,845 
5,725 
5,914 
6,014 
6,410 
6,570 
6,489 
6.368 
6,410 
6,522 

1,613 
1,765 
1,783 
1,842 
1.934 
2,211 
2,334 
2.367 
2.420 
2.544 
2.550 
2,627 

6.999 

February                           -        -           -  - 

7,326 

March                      _           __         _        .-    .- 

7,628 

April                    -     --          

7.567 

May      -_ -- 

7.848 

June       _  -- --             -- 

8.225 

July        

8.744 

August         - 

8.937 

September           _      _  . .. 

8.909 

October         _      _        

8,912 

November    

a960 

December      _  _- 

9,149 

*See  note  on  followinf?  page. 
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INDUSTRIES     AND     NUMBER     OF     ESTABLISHMENTS     INCLUDED     IN     TABLE 
No.   90,   "ALL   OTHER    INDUSTRIES." 


The  State. 


Acetylene  gas 1 

Aeroplanes  1 

Agricultural  implements  — --       1 

Aluminum  cooking  utensils 1 

Ant  paste  1 

Auto  truck  bodies 2 

Baskets,  fruit 3 

Beds,  wall  2 

Beekeepers'  supplies  1 

Bleaching  liquid 1 

Boilers  and  tanks 2 

Boots  and  shoes 2 

Brooms  4 

Cans,  tin 3 

Gash  registers 1 

Caskets  and  undertakers'  supplies       2 

Cocoanut  oil 

Coflfee  roasting 

Cooperage    

Cordage  

Corks  

Crackers  and  cookies 

Curtains 

Dairy  products 

Dyes    

Electric  light  fixtures 

Electroplating 

Enameling 

Envelopes  

Farm  machinery 

Felt  products 

Ferro  alloys  

Fruit  products 

Furnaces   

Galvanizing  

Garbage  reduction  

Gloves  

Harness,  saddles,  etc 

Hats,  men's 

Heating  appliances,  electrical 

Inks  

Jute  products 

Laboratory  apparatus 

Lead  products  

Lenses  

Marble  and  tile 

Matches    

Mazda  lamps 

Metal  alloys  2 

Monuments 1 


Musical  instruments  3 

Office  equipment 1 

Oil  and  meal 1 

Oil-burning  equipments 2 

Optical  supplies 1 

Organs 1 

Paper,  building 2 

Pattern  making  1 

Pennants  2 

Photo  engraving 1 

Pluml)ing  fixtures  and  supplies 2 

Potash 1 

Poultry  food 1 

Printing  inks  and  rollers 3 

Reed  and  willow  products 1 

Refrigerators  1 

Refrigerator  cars 1 

Rice  milling 1 

Rubber  stamps  : 1 

Rugs  3 

Salt  1 

Saws  1 

Scenery,  theatrical  1 

Scientific  instruments  1 

Shades,  window H 

Shingles   2 

Shoe  dressings 1 

Sidewalk  lights 1 

Smelting . 1 

Soap,  Avashing  powder,  etc 2 

Soda  water 3 

Solder    1 

Steam  specialties 1 

Stoves  and  ranges 1 

Sugar  refining  1 

Svrup  1 

Tallow  1 

Tanning   1 

Telephone  equipments  1 

Textile  fabrics   1 

Threads,  silk 1 

Toilet  articles 1 

Waste    - 1 

Welding  apparatus 1 

Wines  and  liquors 4 

Wooden  toys 1 

Woolens  2 

Wool  scouring 3 

Yeast    1 
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TABLE    No.    1.      ALL    INDUSTRIES    (TOTAL). 

(814  establislimeiits  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 

Officers,  superintendents  and  managers 1,331  i  60 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  OA^er 3,953  1,570 

Under  18  years  of  age 181  57 

Totals    5,465  i  1,687 

Wage  earners:  =' 

18  years  of  age  and  over 25,545  8,583 

Under  18  years  of  age 623  608 

Totals    . 26,168  9,191 

Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 

Officers,  superintendents  and  managers $4,823,880 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 6,666,450 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers) 29,829,316 

Total  $41,319,646 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over        Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


rem  ales 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under  $4  

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to   $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99--.- 
$10  to  $10.99- 
$11  to  $11.99._ 
$12  to  $12.99- 
$13  to  $13.99- 
$14  to  $14.99- 
$15  to  $17.99- 
$18  to  $20.99- 
$21  to  $24.99- 
$25    and    over 

Totals  — 


12 

19 

68 

53 

92 

97 

163 

260 

207 

630 

606 

849 

2,827 

H,479 

6,795 

9.388 


25.545 


12 

26 

46 

354 

733 

909 

1,280 

1,325 

937 

1,075 

.550 

369 

5,'')7 

265 

83 

62 


8,583 


6 


14 

33 

64 

48 

71 

87 

16 

111 

18 

4 

30 

104 

8 

9 


623 


44 

183 

79 

126 

54 

29 

42 

18 

8 

10 

6 


608 


31 
45 
136 
484 
1,072 
1.133 
1.640 
1.726 
1.189 
1.858 
1,192 
1.230 
3.424 
3.854 
6,886 
9,459 


35,359 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months, 

Males 


January    . 
February 

March    

April    

May 

June   

.July    

August    --- 
September 
October    -. 
November 
December 


23,949 
24,111 
24,823 
25,287 
25,351 
25,789 
25,093 
25,964 
2.->,715 
26,809 
27,163 
27.551 


Females 

Total 

6,830 

30.779 

7.148 

31.259 

7,203 

32,026 

7,414 

32,701 

7,858 

3.3,209 

8,128 

33.917 

8,123 

33.216 

8,398 

34.362 

8.400 

34,115 

8.689 

35,498 

8.431 

35,594 

8,227 

35.778 

i 
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TABLE  No.  3.   ARTIFICIAL  STONE,  CLAY  AND  CONCRETE  PRODUCTS. 

(:;  establishments  reportiiiK-) 

San   Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


17 


114 


Totals 


114 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  sui)erintendents   and  managers.. 

Clerks,  stenograpliers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$34,096 

9,967 

84,432 


$128,49.5 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Mal'>s             Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4 

H  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5.99                     

$6  to  ,$6.99_               _-    -- 

$7  to  $7.99  -    .. 

$8  to  $8.99  . 

•$9  to  $9  99 

2 

2 

$10  to  $10.99.-     -- 

$11    to   $n.99--     --     .-     - 

$12  to  .$12.99  .     _.     -.     .  . 

$13   to  $13.99          -      - 

$14  to  $14.99 

$15  to  $17.99 

5 
62 

5 

$18  to  ,$20.99 - 

62 

$21  to  $24.99  -    -- 

24 
21 

24 

$25  and  over 

21 

Totals          — 

114 

114 

Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 


Males 

1 

Females 

Total 

Januan"  _    -  -      _    -  ..      _    .-        .. 

87 

93 

68 

100 

108 

97 

102 

90 

91 

88 

109 

114 

87 

February           ..  _.      ...    

93 

March    .  _    .  . ._  ... 

68 

April     ..    .      . 

100 

IMav 

108 

'June            .          .  ... 

97 

Julv    

102 

August    .. _          ... 

90 

September    .          ..      

91 

October         ._.    

88 

November    ...     .  _  .  _    .  . 

100 

December         ... 

114 
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TABLE     No.    4.     AUTOMOBILES     (INCLUDING     BODIES    AND     PARTS). 

(21  establishments  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


Numbei-  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Male 


Female 


Totals 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Undcr  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers-- 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


31 

52 
2 


85 


595 
4 


599 


31 
1 


33 


$78,968 

94,658 

646,118 


$819,739 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

<84    tr>    <i;4  QQ 

«c;    ff^    «T  QQ 

Sfi   to   .^6  99 

5 

5 

(t7    +rk     <1!7  QQ 

1 

1 

tta    fri    Its  t;Q 

<RQ   tn    SS9  99 

3 

8 

2 

8 

6 

3 

37 

63 

104 

356 

2 

1 

5 

iKIft   tn    "^10  99 

9 

$,^^  to  $1199 

2 

$12  to  $12  99 

8 

•Sn   tn   !(!13  99 



6 

iRH   tn   $14  99 

3 

Silf*  tn   $17  99 

1 

38 

SIR   tn   ,'ft2099 

63 

S;'21    tn   $24  99 

104 

356 

n^ofnls 

595 

1 

4 

600 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


.January  . 
February 
March    ..- 

April    

May    

June    

.luly 

August  -- 
September 
October  _ 
November 
December 


Males 


535 
531 
534 
531 
533 
569 
573 
655 
624 
615 
615 
600 


Females 


Total 


536 
532 
534 
531 
534 
571 
574 
656 
625 
615 
616 
601 
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TABLE    No.    5.      AWNINGS,   TENTS   AND   SAILS. 

(.'i  e.stabli.sliments  reporting.) 

San   Francisco. 


Male 

Female 

Number  of  eiuijloyces. 
Sahiried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers  .    .-    _.  . 

10 

3 
1 

1 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 
18  years  of  age  and  over.      -    _.           ._    ..    _ 

4 

Under  18  years  of  age.      .. .  .. 

Totals      - - .      . ... 

14 

5 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over..        .... 

59 
2 

74 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Totals    --           ..    

61 

74 

Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. . 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  eai-ners  (including  i)iece  workers). 

Total  


$18,436 
68,259 


$92,254 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over  {      Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under 

$4  to 
$5  to 
.f6  to 
.$7  to 
$8  to 
$9  to 
.$10  to 
.$11  to 
.$12  to 
!til.'{   to 
$14  to 
$1.5  to 
$18  to 
$21   to 
.$25  an 


.$4  .... 
.$4.99.-.. 
$5.99.... 
$6.99.-.. 
$7.99.... 
$8.99.-.. 
$9.99.-. 

$10.99-. 

$11.99.. 

$12.99.. 

$i;{.99.. 

$14.99.. 

$17.99.. 

$20.99.. 

$24.99-. 
d  over. 


Totals 


41 


59  I 


74 


1 

i 


5 
9 

26 
9 

12 
3 
8 
7 
8 
7 

41 


185 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


January  . 
February 
March    .._ 

April    

May 

June    

July    

August  .. 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


Males 

Females 

Total 

29 

15 

44 

36 

22 

68 

34 

20 

54 

33 

30 

63 

37 

46 

83 

42 

45 

87 

44 

46 

90 

42 

37 

79 

39 

30 

69 

48 

66 

114 

54 

75 

129 

61 

79 

140 
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REPORT   OP    THE   BUREAU   OF    LABOR   STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.   7.      BAGS,   OTHER   THAN    PAPER. 

(3  establishments  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Stihiried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managors. 
Clcrks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


42 


Totals 


147 

7 


154 


13 


13 


204 
81 


285 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers... 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 

Total  


$105,912 

.58,968 

157,958 


$322,838 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males        1      Females 

1 

Under  $4    ...    ..      

$4  to  $4.99      -.    _- 

$5  to  $5.99                     .      _ 

$6  to  $6.99 

2 

56 

20 

13 

19 

32 

28 

16 

7 

9 

1 

1 

2 

$7  to  $7.99 

1 
9 

3 
1 

63 

17 

1 

120 

$8  to  $8.99 

1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
14 
4 

32 
36 
33 
19 

40 

.$9  to  $9.99 

18 

$10  to  $10.99 

21 

$11   to  $11.99 

(Hi 

$12  to  $12.99 

33 

$13  to  $13.99  ...     

30 

$14  to  $14.99    -  -          

11 

$15  to  $17.99 

41 

$18   to   $20.99 

37 

$21   to  $24.99 

M 

$25  and  over  ... 

19 

Totals     ... 

147 

204 

7                   81 

439 

Nunnber  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


January  _ 
February 
March    ... 

April  

May 

June    

July    

August  .. 
September 
October  . 
NovembtT 
December 


142 
140 
142 
169 
179 
178 
173 
168 
160 
1.54 
144 
140 


185 
2C€ 
217 

:m 

413 
431 
.■574 

••nc 

298 
266 
21K5 
185 


Total 


327 
346 
359 
503 
592 
609 
.547 
484 
458 
420 
347 
325 


MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE   No.  8.      BAKERY   PRODUCTS. 

(38  establishments  reporting.) 
San  Francisco. 


Male 

Female 

Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.        _    ..    

61 

361 

2 

Clerks,  stenograi)hers,  salesmen,  etc.: 
18  years  of  age  and  over.. _ 

76 

Under  18  years  of  age.. . . 

Totals    .      _- 

424 

76 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over...  .    .    

686 
1 

32.S 

Under  18  years  of  age  _._ ... 

18 

Totals   . 

687 

Ml 

Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


.$189i6.'i6 
462,318 
903,464 


Total   .$1,555,438 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wa 

ge  Earners. 

Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

remales 

Males 

Females 

Under  .$4    .  .  _ 

•l;!  to  !H.99 

.$.'.  to  .%5.99.     

.$(1  to  $6.99 ... 

-$7  to  $7.99    . 

36 
16 
14 
133 
29 
65 
25 
4 

1 

9 

46 

$8  to  $8.99    .              .      _ 

1 
2 

7 

8 

24 

15 

18 

17 

$9  to  $9.99 

1 
3 
1 
3 
2 

17 

$10  to  $10.99 

143 

$11  to  $11.99 _ 

38 

$12  to  $12.99 

92 

.$13  to  $13.99 

42 

$14  to  $14.99 

22 

$15  to  .$17.99 

$18  to  $20.99...        ..    . 

76 
126 

208 
201 

76 

126 

$21  to  $24.99 

208 

$25  and  over 

201 

Totals  .. 

686 

322 

1 

19 

1,028 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January   .... ... 

684 
684 

685 

(m 

682 
679 
674 
672 
673 
679 
676 
684 

280 
292 
300^ 
240 
347 
309 
300 
291 
299 
311 
345 
368 

961 

February            .  ...  ___  _          .        ....       

976 

March    

985 

April    _.  ..  ...    

923 

May  .... -  . 

1,029 

.Time  _          ....      .          

988 

July 

974 

August   - 

f)63 

September    . _ 

972 

October      

990 

November   ... 

1,021 

December 

1,052 
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REPORT    OF    THF.    iM'RKAi;    OF    J.AI50R    STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.   9.      BAKING    POWDERS   AND   YEAST. 

(:!  f.stabli.sluneiits  rcpoili)ig. » 

San  Francisco. 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  manager; 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  ago  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Male 


18 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  ago... 


Female 


Totals 


69 


12 


lU 

10 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.. 

Clerks,   stenographers,    salesmen,   etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  Avorkers). 

Total  


$20,500 
40.8:« 
75,014 


S136,:^9 


Weekly  Wage   Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


IS  years  of  age  and  over 


Males 


Females 


Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under  U 

$4  to  $4.99--. 
$5  to  .$5.99--.. 
$6  to  $6.99-  — 
$7  to  $7.99—. 
.$8  to  $8.99— 
.$9  to  $9.99— 
$10  to  $10.99.. 
$11  to  $11.99.. 
$12  to  $12.99.. 
$13  to  $13.99- . 
$14  to  $14.99.- 
$15  to  $17.99.. 
$18  to  $20.99.. 
$21  to  $24.99.. 
$25  and  over- 
Totals  ... 


69 


10 


17 
IS 
24 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


.January   .. 
February 

March    

April    

May 

.June  

.July    

August    --- 
September 
October   .. 
November 
December  . 


.58 

11 

69 

60 

10 ! 

70 

61 

10  ; 

71 

65 

^  1 

74 

62 

11  i 

73 

63 

12  ; 

75 

63 

1(1 

73 

61 

10  , 

71 

64 

10 

74 

66 

10  ' 

76 

67 

10 

77 

69 

10 

79 

MANUFAfnurUKS. 
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TABLE    No.    11.      BOILERS  AND   TANKS. 

(."i  establishments  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 

Female 

Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers __ 

16 

8 
4 

('lerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 
18  years  of  age  and  over.-    . .. 

Under  18  years  of  age    _.  ._ ._  ._ 

Totals    

28 

7 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over 

282 
4 

Under  18  years  of  age      _      _                       .     _               ._    ._ 

Totals    -      '-    -      

286 

Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


$41,116 

17,816 
480,377 


Total 


$.539,309 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  ago  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

1 
Males            Females 

Under  .$4 

j 

$4   to  $4.99 

1 

$5  to  $.5.99    - 

6 

4 

10 

.$6  to  .$6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

6 

6 

$S  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  .$10.99 

3 

3 

$11  to  $11.99-- 

1 

$12  to  $12.99 

1 

i 

$13  to  $13.99 

--  --  _- 

$14  to  $14.99 

1 

.$15  to  $17.99 

2 

28 

83 

153 

i 

9 

28 

83 

153 

.$18  to  $20.99 

$21  to  $24.99  _- 

$25  and  over 

Totals  

282 

4  ! !                286 

1                      1 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January                                                            _      .  _ 

412 
383 
412 
423 
503 
450 
379 
363 
361 
367 
288 
296 

412 

February                     '                                   _      _ 

3S:] 

March     ..  .      .-_.-.-_ 

412 

April                                                                _         

423 

May                                                                     -      _  - 

503 

June  -- .  __  .- 

4.50 

July      --                                                                - 

379 

August                                                                   _    -- 

363 

September                                                      _  _ 

■361 

October     ..      .                                                    

367 

November    ._         _                                    ._      . 

288 

December ._      .           __           _    

296 
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REPORT    OP^    THE   BUREAl'    OF    l.ABOR    STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.    12.      BOOTS  AND   SHOES. 

(4  establishments  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Numbei"  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  '^tcnO(,''raphers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


10 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age_.. 


18 


291 


Totals 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers-. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


119 


l.jo 


.|:j3,262 

17,868 

324,164 


$375,291 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wa 

ge  Earners 

Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4 

1 

1 

$■4   to  $4  99 

1 

10 

2 

5 

1 

3 

4 

6 

2 

8 

9 

45 

42 

72 

81 

1 

$.T  to  .$5  99 

2 

5 

9 

6 

12 

19 

15 

12 

17 

14 

20 

9 

3 

5 

12 

$6  to  $6.99 

1 

9 

1 
1 

8 

$7   to   $7.99 

16 

$8  to  !/f&  99 

8 

$9  to  $9.99 

2 

18 

$10  to  $10.99 

23 

$11   to  $11.99    --_ 

1 

•)•) 

$12  to  $12.99 

14 

$13  to  $13.99 

25 

$14  to  $14.99 

23 

$15  to  $17  99 

65 

$18  to  $20.99 

.■■)1 

$21  to  $24.99 

$25  and  over 

8(i 

Totals        -    --       

291 

149 

2 

6 

448 

Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months, 


January  _ 
February 

March     

April  

May  

June    

July    

August  -- 
September 
October  . 
November 
Deccmbei' 


Males 

Females 

Total 

248 

122 
126 
127 
133 
134 
140 
152 
166 
168 
162 
167 
152 

370 

942 

368 

230 

:157 

252 

.m5 

265 

399 

273 

41-3 

281 

.4;w 

295 

461 

."^8 

510 

291 

453 

298 

465 

2<)1 

443 

MANTTPACTIIRES. 
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TABLE  No.  13.   BOXES,  BAGS,  CARTONS,  ETC..  PAPER. 

(13   establishments  leportins:-) 

San   Francisco. 


Male 

Female 

Number  of  employees. 
.Salaried: 
Oflficers     superintendcni's    and    manaffers 

33 

33 

5 

3 

Clerks,  .« ten  o^'i  a  pliers, 
18  years  of  age  and 
Under  18  years  of  ug 

salesmen,  etc.: 
over  _      _-        _ 

21 

e 

ti 

Totals                                      -  - -    -. 

71 

30 

18  years  of  age  and  o 
Under  18  years  of  age 

vcr  _____ 

271 

4 

309 

24 

Totals 

275 

333 

Sulary  and  wage  paymei 
Officers,  superintendent 
Clerks,  stenographers. 
Wage  earners  (ineludii 

Its— annual: 

s  and  managers  _ 

$113,294 

salesmen,  etc. 

61,673 

Iff   niece   workers^ 

286,322 

Total        -      _      .             -      _ 

.$461,280 

Weekly  Wage   Rates  of 

Wa 

ge   Earners. 

We?kly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Una 

;t  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males             Females 

Males 

Females 

Uiuler  .^                                                            -     --      

.$4   to   !^.99                                                        -      —     — -' --     -  1 -  — 

.$.")  to  $.5.99                               :_              -' 

$(i  to  $6.99      -     -  -     - 

20 

55 

43 

44 

77 

20 

25 

9 

4 

8 

4 

_____ 
2 

i 

7 
9 
6 

._ 

27 

.$7  to  .$7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

-_ 

52 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99 

15 

71) 

$11   to  $11.99 

1 

14 

6 

2 

83 

21 

$12  to  $12.99 

$13  to  $13.99-  -     

39 
-  15 

$14  to  $14.99 -- 

6 

$1.5  to  $17.99 

$18  to  $20.99 

91 

71 

36   

75 

$21  to  $24.99 

36 

$25  and  over 

57  i  ■ 

57 

Totals  

271 

309 

4 

24 

608 

Number  of  Wage   Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

•Tanuarv       _  _  _ .  _    _  .- 

167 
176 
176 
188 
191 
187 
208 
234 
239 
288 
277 
273 

275 
271 
2&3 
288 
290 
273 
260 
276 
282 
303 
329 
334 

442 

February        _      . ._ - -- 

447 

March       -      ,      -_--_-- - -- 

459 

April     _.          .      ...      .      _---- 

476 

May    -  --  -              _-..--                - 

481 

June  --    .- -.  -_  _    -  -. - 

IfiO 

July    ..      

468 

August     -- .           --_.----    

510 

September    -.-._-.          - 

521 

October      ..      .  _ .  .  _     ._ 

m 

November ^ . 

606 

December  

607 

-42204 
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REI'ORT    OF    THE   BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.    14.      BOXES,    WOOD. 

((;  1  st;it)lishiiK'iit.s  reixiitiiig-.  I 
San   Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  sionotjraphers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age... 


Totals 


15 

20 


35 


363 
4 


367 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$.38,453 

27,665 

269,262 


$33.5,380 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over 


Males 


Females 


Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under  U 

.$4  to  $4.99... 
.$5  to  .$5.99... 
.$0  to  .$6.99.- 
.$7  to  .$7.99... 
%H  to  $8.99... 
.$9  to  $9.99... 
.$10  to  $10.99- 
$11  to  ,$11.99. 
$12  to  $12.99. 
$13  to  $13.99. 
.$14  to  $14.99. 
.$15  to  $17.99_ 
$18  to  $20.99- 
,$21  to  .$24.99. 
$25  and  over. 


Totals  -_. 


3 
6 

20 
17 
26 
37 
58 
103 
56 
12 
23 


363 


17 


1 
2 

1 

9 

9 

22 

17 

.32 

.38 

59 

101 

.56 

12 

23 


385 


Number  of  Wage   Earners, 

by   Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January  

Pcbruary                                     .      _ 

295 
301 
319 
365 
361 
.367 
.363 
.373 
3.56 
:m 
322 
368 

18 
19 
19 
19 
20 
20 
21 
20 
19 
17 
16 
17 

313 

.32(1 

March    

April      .. .  _    .. -  -    .    ... . 

:i-i8 
;»i 

May     .                   -         -           ._  .  .  . ...... 

381 

June               _                                .            _           _  -  . 

387 

July  -_ -- - 

384 

August    -.    --  -  _  - ...    - 

39.3 

September                            

375 

October                                _                     .. ._ 

403 

November 

338 

December  

385 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE  No.  15.   BRASS,  BRONZE  AND  COPPER  PRODUCTS. 

(11  establi.shnieiit.s  icixnting-.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Niunber  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Offlcors,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Olerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age... 


Totals 


37 


182 
4 


186 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers- 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  iiiece  workers). 

Total   , 


$56,207 

20,221 

226,287 


$.301,71.5 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 

Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  y 

Bars  of  age      ' 

■  —           Total 

Males            Females 

1 

Males 

Females 

Under  .$4    _  .  _         .- 

$4  to  $4.99 

> 

$5  to  $5.99 -- 

.$6  to  .$6.99' ---     -- 

$7  to  $7.99 

2 

2 

$8  to  .$8.99 --    

.$9  to  $9.99 _. 

2 
4 

1 

;l 

$10  to  $10.99 



6 

10 

$11  to  $11.99.           -- 

$12  to  $12.99      -.    -      

3 

3 

$13  to  $13.99  -- 

1 

1                      1 

,$14  to  $14.99 

$15  to  $17.99 

10 
19 
26 

117 

10 

$18  to  $20.99 

1 

1 

;                   21 

$21  to  ,$24.99 

I                  26 

$25  and  over 

.     1                117 

Totals  

182 

7 

4 

193 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

.January     .  __  . ... _.    .. 

188 
192 
190 
207 
201 
197 
196 
190 
186 
191 
180 
187 

1 

1 
1 
1 
5 
5 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
5 

189 

February     .  _ _      .  _      .    __ 

m? 

March        .  .            . 

191 

April ...     .     .. 

208 

May _.    _. -  _ 

206 

June 

202 

July 

202 

August      ...      ...      .  ... 

192 

September 

187 

October    

192 

November    

181 

December  

192 
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REPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU    OF   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.    19.      CANS.    TIN. 

(5  establishments  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Pemale 


Numbor  of  employee.?. 
Salaried: 
OflBeers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age.-. 


Totals 


13 


40 


1,010 
3 


1,013 


12 


•2\o 
4 

219 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,   superintendents    and   managers. 

Clerks,    stenographers,    salesmen,    etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


$37,021 

38,967 

1,016.427 


Total  $1,092,415 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  yoLPS  of  age  and  over  i      Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under 

U  to 
$5  to 
$6  to 
$7  to 
$8  to 
$9  to 
SIO  to 
$11  to 
$12  to 
$13  to 
$14  to 
$15  to 
$18  to 
$21  to 
$25  an 


U 

$4.99.— 

$5.99...- 

$6.99.... 

$7.99.  _._ 

$8.99-... 

$9.99.-. 

$10.99.. 

$11.99.- 

$12.99.. 

$13.99- . 

$14.99- 

$17.99- 

$20.90-- 

$24.99- 

d  over- 


Totals 


1     — - 

1 

0 

1 

1     

1 

3 

3 

1 

0 

9 

2 

58   — 

60 

4 

72 

1 

9 

79 

9    ! 

22   — 

31 

40 

18    — 

58 

99 

•^5 :  . 

124 

207 

8   — 

215 

165 

5 

170 

172 

9 

174 

88 

] 

89 

83  —  . 

83 

135  !     - 

135 

1,010 


215 


1,232 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January  -- 
February 

March    

April    

May  

June  

July    

August   -_- 
September 
October    -. 
November 
December  . 


944 

185 

1,129 

m\ 

208 

1.161 

1,IHI7 

218 

1,225 

1,2S8 

213 

1.501 

1.300 

228 

1.528 

1,359 

248 

1.607 

1..35.5 

275 

1.630 

1.276 

2.50 

1.526 

1,028 

295 

1,323 

1,036 

281 

1..317 

1,057 

296 

1.353 

1,015 

217 

1.232 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.   21. 


CANNING    AND    PRESERVING    OF    FRUITS    AND    VEGETABLES. 
(8  establishments  reporting.) 
San  Francisco. 


Male 

1 

Female 

Number  of 
Salaried: 
Officers,  super! 

employees. 

atendents 
'aphers,  .^sa 
"^e  and  ovei 
rs  of  age. 

and  managers, 
lesmen,  etc.: 

24 
46 

3 

Clerks,  stonogi 
18  years  of  a§ 

'                   23 

Under  18  vea 

Totals    --- 

70 

26 

Wsige  earners: 
18  years  of  age 
Under  18  years 

and  over, 
of  age... 

.... 

661 
3 

885 
40 

Totals    

664 

925 

.Salary  and  wage 
Offleers,    siiperi 
C^Ierks.  stenogi 

payments 
n tendon ts 
aphers,  sa 
(including 

—annual: 

and    managers 

lesmen,  etc.  .. 

$7.3,.396 
86,805 

Wage  earners 

))iccc  workers) 

673,763 

_ 

Total      

ss.^^9fit 

Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 

ate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Malps             Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  U l 

1 

$4  to  $4.99 

2 

5 

12 

47 

60 

142 

117 

129 

115 

90 

83 

,50 

22 

10 

1 

9 

$0  to  $5.99    -  . 

$G  to  $6.99 

12 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  -$9.99    -  - 

2 
1 

2 

o 

16 

12 

3 

2 

2 

49 

ft? 

160 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99 

80 

55 
113 
130 
146 

96 

78  i 

137 
1.38 

$12  to  $12.99 

117 

$i:}  to  $1:^.99 

147 

$14  to  .$14.99 

196 

$lo  to  $17.99 

180 

$18  to  $20.S9--. 

ICS 

$21  to  $24.99 

106 

$25  and  over  _  -. 

79 

Totals  ..      . 

6(^1 

88.5 

3 

40 

1  589 

Numbe 

r  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January             ._                .         , 

155 
152  : 
173 
205  : 
314  ■ 
40O 
499 
613 
521 

a-n 

551 
451 

149 
115 
119 
252 
748 
8:^2 
861 
968 
855 
819 
445 
324 

30 1 

February    ..._-. 

■^67 

March    .__        ...__., 

•'92 

April     . ...  .. 

4.57 

May  

1,052 
1  2'^' 

June   ...  .  - _  _ 

July    . 

1,36<» 
1,581 
1,376 
1,4.50 
996 

August             .  .         ... 

September  ..  .  _ 

October    

November 

.... 

December  

.... 

775 
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TABLE    No.   23.      CARRIAGES.    WAGONS   AND    MATERIALS. 

(4  establishments  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 

OflBcers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 

18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age--. 


21 


Totals 


21 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,   superintendents   and  managers- 

Clorks,  stenographers,  sale.smen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers)- 


Total 


$10,220 

Ul.> 

22.593 


$32,918 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


Under  .$4 

U  to  $4.99-- 
$5  to  $.5.99— 
$6  to  $6.99— 
.$7  to  $7.99— 
$8  to  .$8.99— 
$9  to  $9.99— 
.$10  to  $10.99- 
.$11  to  $11.99- 
$12  to  $12.99- 
.$1.3  to  $1.3.99- 
$14  to  .$14.99-. 
$1.5  to  .$17.99- 
$18  to  $20.99- 
.$21  to  $24.99.. 
$25  and  over. 

Totals  _- 


18  years  ot  age  and  over 


Males 


Females 


Under  18  years  of  age 


Total 


Males 


Females 


1 

4 

__ ._ 

7 

8 

1 

">! 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January  

11 



n 

February 

March    

April 

May 

June   

July  

August  --- 
SepteinJx'r 
October    ... 
Novciiibcr 
December  . 


14 
18 
23 
26 
27 
25 
23 
21 
21 
23 
22 


11 
IS 
■>:\ 
2(i 


23 
21 
21 
23 


MANUKAOTUKES. 
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TABLE    No.   24.      CASKETS    AND    UNDERTAKERS'    SUPPLIES. 

(3  establishments  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Olerks,  stenograpliers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals   

Wage  earners: 

18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


23 


39 


15 


Totals 


39 


15 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Ofticer.s,   .superintendents   and   managers. 

Clerks,   stenograpliers,   salesmen,   etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


.i!20,3()() 
23,881 
50,111 


$fM,29'2 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


Under  .$4 

$4  to  .$4.99--_. 
.$5  to  $5.99._.. 
$6  to  .$6.99—. 

.$7  to  .^z.gg.... 

,$8  to  $8.99. -_. 
.$9  to  .$9.99—. 
$10  to  .$10.99.. 
.$11  to  $11.99.. 
.$12  to  $12.99.. 
$13  to  $13.99.. 
.$14  to  $14.99-. 
$15  to  $17.99.. 
$18  to  $20.99.. 
,$21  to  ,$24.99.. 
$25  and  over. 

Totals  ... 


18  years  of  age  and  over         Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


39 


Males 


Females 


15 


Total 


1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

II 

8 

14 

10 


54 


Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


-Tanuary  .. 
February 
March    .... 

April 

May 

June   

July   

August  ... 
September 
<)cto)»er  . 
Noveml)er 
l)e(H'ml)er 


.54 
55 
54 
54 
.5^1 
51 
52 
.54 
83 
51 
50 
54 
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REPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU   OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.   26.      CHEMICALS     (INCLUDING    CHEMICAL    FERTILIZERS). 

(5  establi.shment.s  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Olerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 

18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


17 


95 


Totals 


95 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers-. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$17,785 
21.7.'-iO 
89,95:5 


$129,488 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over 


Males 


Females 


Under  18  years  of  age      i 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99--- 
.$5  to  $5.99_— 
m  to  .$6.99.— 
.$7  to  $7.99.— 

$8  to  .$8.99 

$9  to  $9.99_  — 
$10  to  $10.99- 
.$11  to  $11.99- 
$12  to  $12.99- 
$1.3  to  $1.3.99- 
.$14  to  $14.99- 
.$15  to  .$17.99-- 
.$18  to  .$20.99- 
.$21  to  $24.99- 
•$25  and  over. 

Totals    -. 


95 


2 
31 

IS 
10 

95 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January  .. 
February 

March   

April    

May 

June  

July    

August  -- 
September 
October  . 
November 
Deccml^er 


90 

9.3  I 

94 

91 

90 

89 

86 

84 

88 

8(> 

88 

94 


9(1 

91 
91 
90 
89 
86 
84 
88 
86 
88 
94 


MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.   27.      CLOTHING,    MEN'S. 

(21  establishments  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  ('m)>l()y<M's. 
Salaried: 

()flRcer.s,  superintendents  and  nianagei's 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals   

Wage  earners: 

18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age.. 


Totals   — 

Salary  and  wage  payment.s — annual: 
OffiecM's,   sujterintendents   and   managers 

Clerks.  stenograph(M-s,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


30 

92 
4 


68 
1 


126 

67 

291 
12 

1.283 
48 

303 

1.331 

-f  110,632 
193.112 
935,030 


Total  $1,238,771 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  ag?  and  over  i      Under  ]8  years  of  age 


Under  $4 

W  to  iM.99..-. 
.$5  to  $.5.99-... 
%G  to  $6.99...- 
$7  to  .$7.99-.- 
.$8  to  .$8.99--- 

$9  to  .$9.99 

$10  to  $10.99- 
$11  to  $11.99- 
.$12  to  $12.99- 
$13  to  .$13.99- 
$11  to  $14.99- 
$1.^)  to  .$17.99- 
$18  to  .$20.99-- 
!t;21  to  .$24.99-- 
$2.5  and  over- 

Totals  — 


Male.s 


15 


13 
10 
24 
33 
27 


Females 


Males 


Females 


9 
8 

18 

55 

71 
111 
131 
147 
145 
126 
109 

76 
160  I 

94 


4  i 

7 
6 
9 

3  I 
2  1 

4  I 
i   I 


Total 


9 
8 

23 
66 
83 
122 
158 
156 
155 
143 
124 
100 
193 
121 


59 
91 

23 

82 
91 

291 

1,283 

12 

48 

1.634 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


•lanuary  -. 
Fel)ruary 

March    

April    

May 

.lune 

July    

.\ugust   ... 
September 
October    .- 
Xovember 
December  . 


294 

1,225 

1,.519 

296 

1,274 

l,.i70 

297 

1,287 

\Ml 

305 

1,306 

1,611 

304 

1,296 

1.60't 

281 

1.279 

L.WJ 

268  1 

1.296 

l..'iS4 

278 

1.324 

l,(i02 

294 

1.322 

1.616 

302 

1.260 

1..5(;2 

287 

1.281 

\M\ 

296 

1.273 

ij,m 
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REPORT   OF    THE   BUREAU    OF   liABOR   STATISTICS. 


TABLE   No.  28.     CLOTHING,   WOMEN'S. 

(38  establishments  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 

Officers,  superintendents  and  managers- 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals   

Wage  earners: 

18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


140 
14 


154 


53 


588 
9 


597 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 

Total  


.$90,623 

98,029 

51.5,701 


$704,353 


Weei<ly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over 


Males 


Females 


Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99-_. 
$5  to  $5.99—. 
.$6  to  $6.99-— 
$7  to  $7.99-- 
$8  to  $8.99—. 
$9  to  $9.99— 
$10  to  $1099.. 
$11  to  $11.99.. 
$12  to  $12.99.. 
$13  to  $13.99.. 
$14  to  $14.99.. 
$15  to  $17.99.. 
$18  to  $20.99.. 
.$21  to  $24.99.. 
$25  and  over. 

Totals  ... 


12 
1 
6 


5 
4 

12 
18 
65 
72 
75 
51 
73 


5 
2 

63 
42 

6 

58 

9 

25 

29 

12 

69 

13 

140 

588 

1 
10 

5 
4 

13 
26 
67 
73 
97 
52 
79 
68 
44 


2 

66 

34 

1 

41 

I 

82 

14 

9 

751 

Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 

Males 


Females 


January  .. 
February 

March   

April    

May 

•Tunc 

July   

August  ._. 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December  : 


Total 


157 
171 
173 
173 
168 
158 
159 
176 
182 
188 
172 

604 
671  ; 
(551 

666  : 

570  i 

571  ! 
581  i 
613  1 
642 
611 
(;;!•_' 

.".19 

761 

842 

824 

839 

738 

729 

740 

789 

824 

829 

Sd-l 

• 

697 

MANUFACTUKEy. 
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TABLE    No.   29.      COFFEE   AND   SPICE,    ROASTING    AND    GRINDING. 

(12  establishineiits  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
()flficcr.s.  superinteiidentP  and  managers. 
Clerks,  .stenograi)liers.  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over. 

Under  18  years  of  age 


40 

25i 
6 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 

18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age... 


300 


174 


Totals 


181 


10.3 


107 


163 
9 


172 


Salary  and  Avage  jtayments— annual: 
Officers,  superinlciidcnts  and  managers.. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


4.^>1,490 
240,8.50 

$913,729 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


Under  U 

$4  to  $4.99.— 
$5  to  $5.99..- 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

.$8  to  .$8.99.... 

!S9  to  $9.99 

.$10  to  $10.99_. 
$11  to  .$11.99.. 
$12  to  $12.99_. 
$i;!  to  $13.99.. 
.$14  to  ,$14.99.. 
$1.5  to  $17.99.. 
.$18  to  ,$20.99.- 
$21  to  .$24.99.. 
$2.5  and  over- 
Totals  — 


18  years  of  age  and  over        Under  18  years  of  aere 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Temales 


174 


12  i. 
28  . 
27  L 
23 
34 
9  L 
27  I. 


163 


Total 


1.5 
34 
28 
.36 
42 
11 
:« 
3 
11 
26 
31 
47 
31 


353 


Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months, 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Januarv . .      -    -- 

176 
177 
188 

109  ' 

117 

147 

285 

Februarv    -             .-  -_.          .     _.          .-      -- 

294 

March   

335 

April 

May 

June 

July   

August    --- 
September 
October    -- 
November 
December  . 


190 
203 
182 
196 
188 
189 
182 
183 
184 


145 
165 
1.50 
160 
156 
150 
i:i5 
155 
170 


.335 
.368 
;^32 
a56 
•Mi 

;i39 

317 

•.m 

354 
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REPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU    OF   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


TABLE   No.  30.     CONFECTIONERY. 

(26  establishments  reporting.) 
San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 

Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


49 

146 
1 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 

18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age... 


Totals 


196 


403 


411 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers-- 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


1 

1.32 


133 


38 
921 


$14.3.099 
269,8;:i3 
.393.228 


Total  $1,008,160 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 

Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  ag^  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males       I     Females 

Males 

Females 

$4  to  $4  99 

[ 

,•6.3  to  ,'S5  99 

5 
90 

3 
6 
17 
3 
3 
3. 
1 

8 

$6  to  $6  99 

2 

98 

$7  to  $,7  99 

5 
3 
8 

196 
168 
118 

218 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9  99              -  - 

3 

4 

1 

177 
1:33 

$10  to  $10.99                  -  - 

11                   94 

18                   48 
27                   89 
20                   19 
17                   19 
105  i                 32 

109 

$11  to  $11  99 

67 

$12  to  $12  99 

ik; 

$13  to  $1.3.99 

.$14  to  -$14  99 

2 

41 

36 

•SI  3  to  $17  99 

137 

.$18  to  .$'^0  99 

98 
34 
55 

98 

$*>!  to  .$'^4  99 

4 
1 

38 

$25  and  over 

.36 

1 

Totals 

403 

883 

8 

38 

1,3.32 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Januarv                                   -  -- -  - 

:349 

■m 

395 
413 

404 
401 

393  ; 

394  1 
.397  1 
113 
i:!l 
116 

589 
684 
694 
656 
6,30 

im 

696 
712 
752 

847 
911 

9<  IS 

938 

1,073 

1,089 

April                                            -  - 

1,069 

i,(m 

1,110 

July                                    -         -  .-    -      ---  . 

1.089 

1,106 

Septcmlier                                      -- --    --- 

1.149 

October                                                    __  _      -    - 

1,260 

1,342 

December 

1,;324 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.    31. 


COOPERAGE    AND    WOODEN    GOODS    NOT    ELSEWHERE 
SPECIFIED. 
(6  establishments  reporting.) 
San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  raanagors, 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals   

Wage  earners: 

18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


14 

7 


21 


Totals 


193 

7 


•200 


63 


03 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 

Total 


$4.3,051 

26,9u:i 

211,749 


$281,703 


Weekly   Wage   Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over         Under  18  years  of  age 


Under  .*4 

$4  to  iiS4.99_._. 

.$.")  to  .$.').99 

$6  to  .$6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99.__- 

$9  to  .$9.99 

$10  to  $10.99.. 
$11  to  $11.99.. 
$12  to  $12.99-. 
$13  to  $13.99.. 
$14  to  $14.99_. 
$1.5  to  $17.99-. 
$18  to  $20.99.. 
$21  to  $24.99-. 
$25  and  over. 

Totals  — 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


1 

12 
8 
3 
21 
71 
25 
45 


193 


63 


Total 


15 
13 

9 
13 

9 
20 
12 

3 
28 
71 
25 
45 


263 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January 147 

February    158 

March    169 

April    161 

May I  183 

June  186 

July   200 

August  208 

September  191 

October   ;  201 

November ;  190 

December 191 


75 
87 
94 
86 
84 
85 
82 
70 
73 
66 
66 
63 


222 
245 
263 
247 
267 
271 
282 
278 
264 
267 
256 
254 
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REPORT    OP    THE   BUREAU    OP    LABOR    STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.   32.      ELECTRICAL    MACHINERY    AND   SUPPLIES. 

(12  establishments  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals   

Wage  earners: 

18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age__- 


Totals 


93 


265 
17 


272 


23 

9 


25 


153 
25 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers- 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$53,692 

81,595 

223,001 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 

IS  years  of  age  and  over  1      Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females            Males 

Females 

Under  $4 

$4  to  $4  99 

^5  to  S5W 

1 

2 

1 

.$6  to  $699 

1 
3 
4 

3 

$7  to  $7  99 

10 

38 

46 

9 

22 

10 

7 

5 

3 

2 

1 

20 
5 

33 

$8  to  $8.99  .     

1 
2 

48 

SQ  to  $9  99 

48 

$10  to  $10  99 

2 
4 
10 
19 
17 
54 
38 
37 
66 

11 

S11   to  SU  99 

7 
2 
2 

33 

$12  to  $12  99 

22 

$13  to  $13  99 

28 

$14  to  $14  99 

22 

$15  to  $17  99 

57 

$18  to  $20  99 

40 

$21  to  $24.99 

38 

$25  and  over 

66 

Totals 

255 

153 

17 

25 

450 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


January  .. 
February 

March    

April   

May 

June 

July   

August  -,_ 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December  . 


Males 


210 
226 
209 
199 
209 
329 
220 
257 
262 
291 
273 
283 


Females 


79 

65 

59 

54 

55 

65 

70 

103 

119 

182 

174 

178 


Total 


289 
291 
268 
253 
264 
394 
290 
360 
381 
473 
447 
461 


MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.    33.      ELECTROPLATING. 

(4   establishments  leportiiij;.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.; 

18  years  of  age  and  oA^er 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals   

Wage  earners: 

18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age... 


26 


Totals 


26 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents   and  managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers)... 


$6,73.5 

1,653 

29,356 


Total 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 

18  years  of  age  and  over  i      Under  18  years  of  age 


Weekly  wage  rate 


Under  .$4 

•W  to  $4.99--.. 
$5  to  .$.5.99-... 
$6  to  .$6.99--.- 
.$7  to  $7.99--- 
$8  to  $8.99_..- 
.$9  to  $9.99_-.. 
.$10  to  $10.99.- 
$11  to  .$11.99- 
$12  to  $12.99- 
$13  to  $13.99.- 
$14  to  $14.99.- 
$15  to  $17.99- 
$18  to  $20.99-- 
$21  to  $24.99- 
$25  and  over. 


Totals 


Males 


Females 


.$;^7,744 


Total 


Males 


Females 


26 


10 
14 


26 


Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 


Males            Females 

Total 

January  

24 
25 
27 
26 
25 
24 
25 
26 
24 
26 
29 
28 

24 

February    _ 

95 

March   .... 

27 

April    

May 

25 

June 

24 

July  

25 

August  

26 

September 

24 

October   

26 

November 

29 

December 

28 
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TABLE    No.  34.      ENGINES   AND    PUMPS— GAS    AND   GASOLINE,    ETC. 

(4  establishments  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 

Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 

Wage  earners: 

18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Undcr  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


14 


65 


70 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


§.38,807 

4,779 

77,078 


$120,664 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wag?  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over  i      Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


l^males 


Males 


remales 


Total 


Under  .$4 

$4  to  ,$4.99--- 
$5  to  .$.5.99_.- 
$6  to  $6.99-— 
$7  to  .$7.99-. _. 
.$8  to  .$8.99-— 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99- 
.$11  to  $11.99- 
$12  to  $12.99-- 
$13  to  $13.99- 
$14  to  $14.99- 
$15  to  .$17.99- 
.$18  to  $20.99- 
$21  to  $24.99- 
.$25  and  over. 

Totals  — 


4 

3 

5 

49 


65 


49 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months, 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January  _. 
February 

March   

April    

May 

June  

July  

August  __ 
September 
October  - 
November 
December  . 


58 
60 

.58 

60 

6'> 

62 

63 

f« 

65 

_            65 

61 

61 

73 
71 
69 

68 

73 

71 

69 

_  68 

70 

70 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.   37.      FLOUR    MILL   AND   GRIST    fviILL    PRODUCTS. 

(5   establishments  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


Number  of  employees. 
Siilaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers- 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


Male 


Female 


23 

72 
1 


96 


282 


232 


28 


28 


33 


SalaiT  and  wage  payments— annual: 
officers,  stiperintendents  and  managers.-. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


33 


$72,318 
105,804 
233,042 


11.1G4 


Weekly  wag?  rnte 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 

I    18  years  of  age  and  over   i      Dndsr  18  years  of  age 


Under 

$4  to 
$5  to 
$6  to 
$7  to 
$8  to 
$9  to 
$10  to 


$4_. 
$4.99. 
$5.99. 
$6.99. 
$7.99. 
$8.99. 


$9.99... 

$10.99. 
$11  to  $11.99. 
$12  to  $12.99. 

$13.99. 

$14.99- 


$13  to 
$14  to 


$15  to 

$18  to 

$21  to 

$25  an 


$17.99.. 

$20.99.. 

$24.99.. 

d  over. 


Totals 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


11 
83 
81 
55 


232 


33 


Total 


3 

19 

8 
4 
1 


11 
83 
81 
55 


265 


Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

1 

Females 

Total 

Januarv   -  .     ..-      ..        _.  .  -. 

186 
175 
181 
206 
210 
200 
202 
206 
198 
199 
210 
233 

22 
23 
22 
38 
41 
31 
36 
34 
32 
35 
32 
33 

208 

Februarv     -         _            _  .  .  _    .    _    

198 

March    .    ..      ..     

203 

April      . ..    

244 

May          .-        --     „ 

251 

June    .  _        ...        

231 

July    ...                  .     .          _.-  .    _. 

238 

August      ..-.-.           ...--_._.    

240 

September         .           _        ._  .__    _. 

230 

October       .         .....         ..    ._ 

234 

November     .    . 

242 

December    .  _           ..    ... 

266 

16— 42204 
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TABLE    No.   38.      FOOD    PREPAR ATION.S. 

(16  estubli.slinient.s  repuiUng.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


30 

54 
1 


85 


98 


98 


1 

14 


15 


123 

2 


125 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers--. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 

Total . 


$80,980 

76,616 

123.322 


$280,918 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  ag?  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  asre 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males       1     Females 

Under  $4                                ' 

$4  to  $4  99 

1                       1 

$5  to  $5.99                              ' 

$6  to  $6.99        _     .    - 

20 

23 

20 

11 

40 

1 

2 

1 

1 

21 

$7  to  $7.99      --      

23 

$8  to  $8  99 

20 

$9  to  $9.99        -        -      

1 

12 

$10  to  $10.99      -          _-      - 

1 
1 
4 
7 
1 

28 

43 

5 

8 

41 

$11  to  $1199 

2 

$12  to  $12.99        .           

6 

$13  to   $13.99 

8 

$14  to  $14.99 

1 

$15  to  $17.99 

5 

33 

$18  to  $20.99             -- 

43 

$21  to  $24.99      - 

5 

$25  and  over 

8 

Totals             —      — 

98 

123 

2 

223 

Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 


Males 

Females 

Total 

January                -    --      - 

95 
105 
111 
111 
119 
115 
110 
113 

94 
103 
100 
106 

78 
79 
70 
76 
79 
76 
82 
89 
71 
79 
122 
119 

173 

February      __      - .    -    

184 

March           . --  -.    -    

181 

April                -_    -_    - -- 

187 

May                      _ --  -    -  -        

198 

June                               __  _  _ 

191 

July                                          --    _        - 

192 

August                 --        -  -    --    -  --    

202 

September                 -- 

165 

October                           --    

182 

November               _         -  _  - -__    -__-_- 

222 

December                        --    - 

225 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.  39.      FOUNDRY   AND    MACHINE   SHOP    PRODUCTS. 

(48  est;U)li«him;nt.s  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  raanagers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age... 


Totals 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and   managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  eai'ners  (including  piece  workers) -.. 


81 

154 
3 


238 


1,340 

20 


1.360 


58 
1 

59 


$239,ia3 

321.579 

1,565.707 


Total  $2,126,419 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 

IS  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males            Females 

Under  $4 

2 

2 

$4   t  o   !R4  99 

.^5  to   ,$5  99 

6 

20 

8 

5 

15 

24 

3 

22 

14 

10 

68 

159 

294 

690 

1 
4 
5 
1 

7 

.$S  to  $6  99 

24 

.|7  to  -17  99 

13 

$8  to  $8  99 

6 

.$9  to  ,$9  99 

2 
3 
2 
2 

17 

.$10  to  $10.99                  -    - 

4 

31 

$11   to  $1199 

5 

$12  to  $12  99 

24 

$13  to  $13  99 

14 

$14  to  $14  99 

10 

$15  to  .$17  99 

68 

$18  to  ,$20  99 

159 

$21  to  ,$24  99 

294 

•$'^.5  and  over 

690 

Totals 

1,340 

4 

20 

1.364 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January  

February         

1,267 
1,342 
1,282 
1,444 
1,425 
1,415 
1,435 
1,286 
1,224 
1,281 
1,314 
1,351 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

1,271 
1,346 

March         ..      _.  -.  . 

1,286 

April --    -. 

1,448 

May            ...      - -- 

1,429 

June      _.    _    .      _-.-_-_    -- 

1,419 

July                         _         --       

1,4.39 

August                                      -  -    --    -- 

1,290 

September                              - 

1,228 

October    . -. ..  .-      .    .-  --  --  --    - 

1,285 

November  --    .  ..  -- 

1,318 

December  .... _      -    

1,355 

244 
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TABLE    No.   40.      FURNITURE,    BANK    AND   STORE    FIXTURES,    ETC. 

(21  establisliments  reporting'.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
CJorks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over- 
Under  18  years  of  age... 


Totals 


25 

22 
1 


496 
10 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.-. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$64,911 

35,74.5 

512,761 


$613,417 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 

Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males       j     Females 

Under  $4 

4 

36 

2 

4 

$4  to  $4.99 -    .— 

10 

$5  to  $5.99 

36 

$6  to  $6.99 

1 
3 

3 

$7  to  $7.99-           __    _- 

3 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

2 

2 
1 

14 
1 

9 

58 

3 
2 
1 

5 

$10  to  $10.99 _-    

4 

$11  to   $11.99 

2 

$12  to  $12.99 

1 
1 

15 

$13  to  $13.99. 

2 

$14  to  $14.99 

9 

$15  to  $17.99 

2 

60 
28 

$18  to  $20.99_     . 

27  1                  1 

$21   to  $24.99    — 

63 
267 

63 

$25  and  over            .  _ 

267 

Totals 

496 

5 

10 

511 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  IVIonths. 


s 

Females 

391 

4 

439 

4 

422 

3 

429 

4 

408 

4 

425 

4 

402 

5 

429 

5 

422 

5 

443 

5 

490 

5 

496 

5 

Total 


January  . 
February 
March    .._ 

April 

May 

June   

July 

August  -- 
September 
October  _ 
November 
December 


443 
425 
433 
412 
429 
407 
434 
427 
448 
495 
501 


MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.  42.      GAS   AND    ELECTRIC    FIXTURES. 

(4  establishments  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 

Male 


Female 


Number  of  cniploycos. 
Salaried: 
Oflacers,  supcriutciKlonts  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  ete.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age--_ 


Totals 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers--- 

Clerks.  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


52 


177 
15 


192 


14 


14 


2 
10 


$18,720 

37,983 

191,768 


$248,471 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  ago  and  over 


Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under 

$4  to 
$5  to 
$6  to 
$7  to 
$8  to 
$9  to 
$10  to 
$11   to 
$12  to 
$13  to 
$14  to 
$15  to 
$18  to 
$21  to 
$25  an 


$4.99.— 

$5.99.— 

$6.99...- 

$7.99..-. 

$8.99..- 

$9.99.— 

$10.99.. 

$11.99.. 

$12.99.- 

$13.99- 

$14.99.. 

$17.99- 

$20.99.. 

$24.99.- 

d  over- 


Totals 


177 


15 


11 
7 
4 
1 

25 
36 
27 
74 


202 


Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by   Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Januarv                -         .  .         -       - 

166 
165 
174 
168 
172 
183 
218 
185 
187 
192 
195 
72 

7 
6 
7 
6 
5 
9 
2 
9 
9 
11 
12 
5 

173 

Februarv                           -  -        - -    

171 

March               -      ..      .             . 

181 

April                   _      .      _  .         -      

174 

May                    _.                -    -           -  -- 

177 

tTune -         

192 

July    -    —    -  -    ■ 

220 

August       _-  -    -.      _    

194 

September           ._  .           _.         _      _.    .      — 

196 

October             _       __    -.  -           - 

203 

November                        -           -        

207 

December                                          .-  - 

77 
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TABLE    No.  43.     GLASS  CUTTING   AND  ORNAMENTING. 

(7  establishments  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 

Female 

Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers 

19 

58 
3 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 
18  years  of  age  and  over  _    .  __    _  ._ _ 

14 

Under  18  years  of  age-       _          _. 

Totals                  _      -.      _  . 

80 

14 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over      .    _  _      _ 

1,565 
4 

25 

Under  18  years  of  age... 

8 

Totals         --      -    

1,569 

33 

Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers--. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


$47,305 

119,483 

1,025,610 


Total  $1,192,398 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 

Weekly  wage  rate 

IS  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  ase 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

remales 

Under  $4      

$4  to  $4.99      _-l  — 

$5  to  $5.99_  -     -_      

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99  -  -             

i 

1 

$8  to  $8.99-  -             

$9  to  $9.99 _    - 

_ 

4 

4 

$10  to  $10.99 - 

4 

10 

6 

4 

$11   to  $11.99 

10 

$12  to  $12.99 

2 

8 

$13  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14.99  -- 

167 
160 

568 
388 
282 

5 

2 

174 

$15  to  $17.99 

3 

163 

$18  to  $20.99    ---        

5S8 

$21  to  $24.99 

388 

$25  and  over- 

282 

Totals  

1,565 

25 

4 

8 

1.602 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Januarv        _-  _  - 

1,449 
1,516 
1,420 
1,478 
1,419 
1,290 
679 
1,453 
1,491 
1,540 
1,508 
1,571 

33 
33 
32 
30 
33 
30 
21 
25 
26 
38 
27 
31 

1  482 

February    .-           _  -.. _        ..  . 

1,549 

March _.         _    .- 

1,452 

April  _  -  -    _..-_---    

1.508 

May  -    

1,452 

June    

1,320 

July  _  _  -           ___  -_        .    _.           .    _•- 

700 

August      -      _      -           -    

1.478 

September    -__-__-_                 _    . 

1.517 

October    _  -      .  .      

1,578 

November   _-  ._              

1,535 

December     .     -               

1,602 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE  No.  44   GLOVES,  LEATHER. 

(6  establishments  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


1        Male 

Female 

Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
OflBcors    superintoiulonts  and  managers-  ..    - , 

5 
2 

Clerks,  steuograi>hers,  salesmen,  etc.: 
18  years  of  age  and  oA'cr  __  _- _.  .  _ 

2 

Under  18  years  of  age       . 

Totals                   ---         --      -  --  - 

7 

2 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over  _      .  ._         _  

39 
4 

68 

Under  18  years  of  age                   _      _    .  _.  

3 

Totals         -    -    — - 

43 

71 

Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and   managers. 

Clerks,  stenograi)hers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers).-- 


$6,172 

5,636 

65.407 


Total 


$77,215 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


AVt't'kly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males            remales 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4              ---    

$4  to  $4  99 

..     1 

1 

$5  to  $5.99 

1                      1 

2 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7  99 

1 

1                      1 

1 

•      2 

4 
2 

$8  to  $8.90 1                  i                    3 

$9  to  $9.99 ' 5 

$10  to  $10.99                       _       -----                 17 

1 

5 

5 

17 

$11   to  $11.99    - 

3  5 

4  16 

1 

9 

$12  to  $12  99      . 

20 

$13  to  $13.99 

5                    7 
2                    7 
2                    4 

7       

12 

$14  to  $14  99 

9 

$15  to  $17.99         

6 

$18  to  $20.99 

7 

$21  to  $24.99    —           

11       ..    

11 

$25  and  over..  -_.  ..-  .- 

4       

4 

Totals  —    

41                   68                    2 

3 

114 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January                                     -- --  *-. 

39 
39 
37 
39 
36 
36 
36 
36 
40 
47 
45 
44 

53 
55 
53 
54 
54 
52 
55 
55 
60 
59 
66 
67 

92 

February        __  _     -        

94 

March           ..     -      -    .      _    .-    

90 

April          --  - _. -- 

93 

May             -_        --      _    --        --  - 

90 

June             -  .  -- 

88 

July              _        -_           _-         _ 

91 

August                 - - 

91 

September           -                   -         -                

100 

October                           _           -            _      --  

106 

November                      -  _               -     -      

111 

December              -              

111 
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TABLE    No.  45.     GLUE   AND  TALLOW. 

(5  establishments  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Stilaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years   of  age   and   over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


15 


Totals 


94 


94 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.-. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 

Total  


$17,405 
11,480 
91,109 


$119,994 


Weekly  Wage   Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over         Under  18  years  of  age 


Total 


Under 
$4  to 
$5  to 
$6  to 
$7  to 
$8  to 
$9  to 
$10  to 
$11  to 
$12  to 
$13  to 
$14  to 


$4  _— 

.$4.99-. 

$5.99— 

$6.99_-. 

$7.99— 

$8.99--- 

$9.99-. 

$10.99. 

$11.99- 

$12.99- 

$13.99- 

$14.69- 


$15  to  .$17.99- 

$20.99- 

$24.99.- 

id  over- 


.$18  to 
$21  to 


Totals 


Meles 


Females 


Males 


Females 


25 
46 
15 


25 
46 

15 


94 


94 


Number  of  Wage   Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males            Females            Total 

January   .  .      _        -.  -  .               . -     -    _. 

109                                        109 

Februarv         .    .  -                             ..  - 

97                                          07 

March    

98 
95 
92 
93 
92 
92 
98 
99 
100 
95 

98 

April  —     .    

95 

May  

92 

June     ...         -.-  .  -         _  _         .                   .  .. 

93 

July -        _           

92 

August    --  -    

92 

September      .           -_        .  .    .      .      ... 

98 

October 

W 

November     -  .           _.    —           .                      .    . 

_  - 

100 
95 

December           .        ._      ..                  .  -    ..-    -- 
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TABLE   No,  46.      HATS  AND  CAPS,    MEN'S. 

(7  establishment.s  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


NumlK^r  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Offieers,  sii))eriuton(Jents  and  inanager.s. 
Clerks,  stenograjtlier.'^,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


12 
20 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and    managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


2 
10 


32 

12 

118 
2 

77 

120 

77 

$27,380 

40,808 

126,760 


$194,948 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over 


Males 


Females 


Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99.— 
$5  to  $5.99--- 
$6  to  $6.99_--. 
$7  to  $7.99--- 
$8  to  $8.99-.. 
$9  to  $9.99-- 
$10  to  $10.99- 
$11  to  $11.99-. 
$12  to  $12.99-. 
^V,  to  $13.99-. 
$14  to  $14.C9-. 
$1.5  to  $17.99-. 
$18  to  $20.99-. 
.$21  to  $24.99-. 
$2.5  and  over. 

Totals  -. 


118 


15 


77 


2 
18 

6 
22 

8 
13 

4 


33 

ni 

20 
18 


197 


Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by   Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January            -  _      -  _ 

92 
96 
96 
96 
94 
94 
88 
90 
94 
92 
90 
86 

96 
72 

76 
76 
72 
68 
72 
72 
68 
74 
74 
72 

188 

Pebruarv                       __  .             - - 

168 

Mareli                                                 -     __           

172 

April                -      -    --      -  -             _  _  - 

172 

May        - — 

166 

June                      - -_  -                  -  .-    --  —    -- 

162 

July                        --        -- -_  -     

160 

August                 --                 -  --    

162 

September                  _.                _               _     

162 

October --     _- 

166 

November                                           -     -  -      

164 

December                      _.             - -- 

158 
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TABLE    No.  47.      ICE,    MANUFACTURED. 

(5  establishments  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


j        Male 

Female 

Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers 

20 
55 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 
18  years  of  age  and  over    _    __    ..    _. 

8 

Under  18  years  of  age.       .       _    .  _      ..    ._    _ 

Totals    .. 

75 

s 

18  years  of  age  and  over _  __        

164 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Totals    .         _.. 

164 

Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers-. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 

Total  


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


$70,725 

77.527 

162,653 


$310,905 


Weekly  wage  rate 

IS  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  t 

18  years  of 

age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4      _  _        

$4  to  $4.99    -           _  1  __      __    _ 

$5  to  $5.99    .—      -.    — i 

$6  to  $6.99-  - .—  '     l._    

" 1 :_ 

$7  to  $7.99 -_    _.    -_.!          i 1 



$8  to  $8.99    _        „          ...                   :     _      ._     _.i            ._    _.l 

$9  to  $9.99                                                                          '               —       _           — 

$10  to  $10.99 —                f     -  -          -- t 

$11  to  $11.99                           '                      i 

$12  to  $12.99 ': -      

$13  to  $13.99    —           .-            -    .. 

$14  to  $14.99  -_        -                                   i 

$15  to  $17.99 

3 

68 
49 
44 

3 

$18  to  $20.99 

68 

$21  to  $24.99 

49 

$25  and  over.. 

44 

Totals             

164 

164 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females     !       Total 

January    _.  _    __         _      

133 
144 

133 

February        ,    -    -                     

144 

March               ..      -                          _                _       _ 

147 
144 
141 
137 

147 

April --                          -      .- 

144 

May        _      __    _      -        _ 

141 

June                -               --                          _      -      _ 

137 

July .           ._    . 

133 
154 
159 
165 
144 

133 

August       --    _  --      _        .. 

154 

September                                                            --  . 

159 

October                        _  _                   _    

165 

Nove}nber                                                                --  _ 

144 

December  

147 

147 
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TABLE    No.   48.      IRON   AND   STEEL   FORCINGS. 

(12  establishments  reporting.) 
San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  .superintendent.s  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographer.^,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years   of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age... 


33 


Totals 


390 
6 


396 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers... 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


$72,763 

17,634 

340,212 


Total 


$430,609 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Wockly  wagy  rate 

IS  years  of  age  and  over        Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Mtles       \     Females            Males 

Females 

Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99 

1 

$5  to  .$.5.99 

1 
1 

1 

$6  to  $6.99 

1 

$7  to  $7.99 



$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

6 

6 
7 
2 

$10  to  $10.99 

7 

2 

10 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12.99 

1 

10 

$13  to  $13.99 

4 

1 

21 

32 

55 

252 

4 

$14  to  $14.99 

1 

2 

$15  to  $17.99 

21 

$18  to  $20.99 

"2 
2 

$21  to  $24.99 

57 
252 

$25  and  over 

Totals  

390 

1                         A 

397 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


January  . 
February 
March    ... 

April 

May 

June    

July 

August    .. 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Females 


Total 


325 
331 
354 
353 
349 
354 
353 
338 
354 
362 
373 
383 
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TABLE    No.   49.      IRON    AND   STEEL,   STRUCTURAL   AND   ORNAMENTAL. 

(20  establishments  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Pern  ale 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


48 

48 
1 


Totals    

AVage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age... 


97 


Totals 


17 

1 


21 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers__- 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


$127,439 

44,789 

798,824 


Total 


$971,0.52 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males            Females 

Males            Females 

Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99      —        -  _      - 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6  99 

■$7  to  $7  99 

2       — 

2 
2 

5 

$8  to  $8.99                  -  .    — 

2 

$9  to   $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99      -  —    

4 

2    

6 

$11  to  $11.99 

3     — 

3 

$12  to  $12  99 

16 

16 

$13  to  $13  99 

7         -      — - 

7 

ii;14  to  $14  99              _    

32     

32 

$1.5  to  .$17.99              — -    — 

209       

1    

210 

$18  to  $20.99 

166     -    .- 

166 

$21  to  $24  99 

191 

191 

$25  and  over                

2.53   

253 

Totals 

890      

3  

893 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January  . 
February 
March    ... 

April     

May  ...... 

-June    

July    

August  .- 
September 
October  _ 
November 
December 


817 
831 
818 
861 
801 
778 
829 
939 
925 
924 
938 
703 


817 
8:^1 
818 
861 
801 
778 
829 
939 
925 
924 
938 
703 
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TABLE    No.   50.      JEWELRY. 

(I)   establi.shiiu'iits  reporting-.) 

San  Francisco. 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  suporintondents  and  managers- 
Olerks,  stenogi'aiihers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  anfl  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age... 


Totals 


Male 


Female 


10 


18 


217 
11 


228 


5 
42 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
officers,    superintendents    and    managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including   piece  workers). 


Total 


$14,450 
317.760 


S341,87; 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 

1    18  years  of  age  and  over 
Weekly  wag"  rati'             i 

Under  IS  years  of 

age 

Total 

{       Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  |4 

__l 

1    . 

1 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99 

1 

1    . 
4    . 

4  : 

1 

$6  to  $6.99 

'                   1 

5 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

10 
4 
2 
6 
1 
5 
2 
3 
2 
2 

4 

1 

18 

7 

$9  to   $9.99 ' 

1    . 

3 

$10  to   $10.99 

10 

16 

$11   to  $11.99 '       _ 

1 

$12  to  $12.99 

:           12 

2 

17 

$13  to  $13.99 

4 

$14  to  $14.99 

3 

6 

$15  to  $17.99 

•          8 

30 

10 

$18  to   $20.99 

32 

$2]    to  $24.9J) 

47 

47 

$2.'')  and  over 

102 

'102 

Totals  

217 

37 

11 

5 

270 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January  ._.  _.  ..      .  _.    _._ 

244 
255 
252 
246 
243 
241 
244 
254 
258 
259 
258 
253 

42 
36 
33 
33 
32 
33 
45 
36 
42 
59 
61 
60 

286 

February _ 

291 

March    

April         ._.             _..    ._      

285 
279 

May        _.     ..    __ 

275 

June     -.     _    ... 

974 

July              ._ 

289 

August      -  .-      _     _  . 

290 

September    ... 

300 

October . 

318 

November             .  _. 

319 

December         ... 

313 
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TABLE   No.  51.      KNIT  GOODS. 

(3  establishments  reporting.) 
San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers- 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age.— 


Totals 


6 

4  ' 


10 


2 


36 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and   managers. 

Glerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers)--- 


Total 


$8,598 

4.282 

32,581 


$45,461 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 

IS  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  ot  age 

Total 

Males 

Ftemales 

Males 

remales 

Under  $4 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7  99 

2 

2 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9  99 

6 

5 

6 

$10  to  $10  99 

5 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12.99 

3 

7 
4 
8 
1 

3 

$13  to  $13  99 

7 

$14  to  .$14  99 

1 

5 

$15  to  $17.99 

8 

$18  to  $20  99 

3 

1 
,  4 

4 

$21  to  $24  99 

1 

$25  and  over 

4 

Totals 

9 

36 

45 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January                          _-  - 

9 
11 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
,     8 

7 
10 

9 

9 

50 
46 
46 
46 
45 
44 
46 
42 
42 
45 
42 
42 

59 

February                          --    -        - - 

57 

March           - _  -    _  _ 

58 

April                     _-           -  -    

56 

May                --  -    --  - _  - 

55 

June                                   - - 

54 

July                                        -    --      _-        

56 

August                                -      -  - -         --  - 

50 

September    

49 

October -    --  --  --      

55 

November                  __    - 

51 

December                    -  - 

51 
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TABLE    No.   52.      LAUNDRIES    (STEAM). 

(22   e.st;ihlislunciit.s  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


42 

130 
1 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


173 


Totals 


465 
42 


507 


58 
2 


60 


934 

Si 


1.017 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
OfReers,    superintendents    and   managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  j»iece  workers). 


$74,126 
217.386 
981,746 


Total 


.273,258 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 

Weekly  wago  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

lota] 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4         

11 

15 

315 

189 

141 

112 

42 

15 

45 

25 

5 

3 

1 

$4  to  $4.99                   --    -- 

1 

$5  to  $5.99              

7 

,$6  to  .$6.99                         .     1 

7 

$7  to  $7  99 

1 

12 

$8  to  $8.99-        -     

1 

35 

10 

9 

15 

3 

3 

4 

3 

16 

$9  to  $9  99 

5 
20 

7 
11 

9 

9 

94 

152 

83 

74 

355 

$10  to  $10.99    

2 

221 

$11  to  $11.99 

157 

$12  to  $12.99      -—      .    .  _ 

1 

139 

$13  to  $13.99 

54 

$14  to  $14.99    

2 
3 
29 
2 
3 

29 

$15  to  $17.99        -        

146 

$18  to  $20.99 

209 

$21   to  $24.99 

90 

$25  and  over 

80 

Totals             

465 

934 

42 

83 

1,524 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January      --      -    -      

514 
511 
507 
498 
493 
489 
475 
490 
494 
496 
510 
513 

946 
910 
877 
885 
919 
913 
900 
929 
936 
992 
997 
1,019 

1.460 

February        -           ._         . 

1,421 

March           _             -             _ 

1,384 

April             —     -  -             — -        

1.383 

May      -            --        ____--.    -    - 

1,412 

June        --  -                     -.         _      _    -        

1,402 

July               --  -    _-        .-  .,      - -- 

1,375 

August                                      - -      

1,419 

September              -- -  -    -    -----    

1,430 

October               -  - --  -  --      

1.488 

November     -              -    -  -  - 

1,507 

December                                  .              

1,532 
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TABLE    No.   53.      LEATHER   GOODS. 

(12  establishments  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers... 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


19 

57 
2 


78 


146 
43 


189 


17 
2 


20 


45 
83 


128 


$7a532 

93,676 

121,587 


$293,795 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of 

Wage  Earners. 

Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  ag 

3  and  over 

Under 

18  years  of 

age 

Total 

Males 

Femal 

18 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4      ..    . 

$4  tn  .<S4  99 

f^i 

to  $5.99 

$6 

$7 
$8 
$Q 

to  $6.99 

to  $7.99 

to  $8.99 

to  $9.99 

to   $10.99 

to  $11.99 

1 
1 

|- 

4 
5 

4 
27 

22  !.. 
31    .. 
41  ,. 

3 
2 
4 
8 
7 
8 
4 
2 
4 
3 

1    . 

5 
3 

1 
35 

10 
9 

15 
3 
3 
4 
3 

5 

45 

$10 
$11 

2 

22 
21 

$12 

$13 
$14 

to  $12.99 

to   $13.99 

to  $14.99 — 

1 

25 
10 

2 

3 

29 

2  . 

3  . 

13 

$15 
$18 
$'?1 

to  $17.99 

to  $20.99 

to  $24.99 

37 

.54 



33 

$■^5 

and  over  .    .      _.      . 

44 

Totals  

146  1 

45 

43 

83 

317 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


.January  .. 
February 

March    

April    

May     

June    

July    

August  .. 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


106 

36 

142 

111 

36 

147 

106 

32 

138 

101 

32 

133 

102 

30 

182 

97  1 

32  1 

129 

103 

29  ! 

132 

112 

36 

148 

135 

42 

177 

126  ' 

39 

165 

143 

46 

189 

151 

46 

197 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.   55.      LIQUORS,    MALT. 

(14  establi-shments  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


Number  of  employees. 
Siilaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
(Uerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

lender  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  yeais  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
OfRcf^rs,    superintendents    and    managers. 

('Icrks,  stenograidieis,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers)" 


Total 


Male 


Female 


47 
117 


164 


526 


526 


13 


20 


$160',523 
194,143 

728,557 


$1,083,223 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage 

Earners. 

Wf'jkly  wag'-' 

rate 

18  years  of  age  and  cfver 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

■       Males 

Females 

Males            Females 

der  $4 

to  $4.99 - 

1                         1 

to  $5.99 .. 

i j 

Un 

.$4 

$5 

$6 

$7  to  $7.99. 

$8  to  $8.99. 


$9 

$10 

$11 

$12 

$13 

$14 

$15 

$18 

$21 

$2.'-, 


to  $9.99... 
to  $10.99. 
to  $11.99. 
to  $12.99- 


to  $13.99.. 
to  $14.99.. 
to  $17.99.. 
to  $20.99.. 
to  .$24.99.. 
and  over. 

Totals  ... 


] 

1 

20 

85 

419 


526 


1 

1 

20 

8.5 

419 


527 


Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by  Months. 


January  . 
February 
March    ... 

April    

May 

June    

July    

August  _. 
September 
October  . 
November 
Deceml)er 


440 
499 
509 
513 
535 
508 
539 
545 
519 
534 
525 
526 


17— t22f>l 
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TABLE    No.   57.      LUMBER    I  N  DUSTRY— PLA  N  I  NG    MILLS. 

(13  establislimeiits  reporting.) 

San   Francisco. 


Male 

Female 

Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers    ._  

23 
20 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 
18  years  of  age  and  over         .    _  __             _  . 

6 

Under  18  years  of  age..       _.       ..               __       __      _.  _ 

Totals    

43 

6 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over..    ..    .  __    .. 

233 
4 

Under  18  years  of  age          .. 

Totals    —    ..      . 

237 

Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers... 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 

Total 


$41,062 

43.708 

269.951 


$354,721 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage 

Earners. 

IS  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males            remales 

Males       1     Females 

Under  $4    .—    .. 

i                           ; 

$4  to  $4.99 .-    

j                           i 

$5  to  $5.99 — 

- 

i 

$6  to  $6.99 

.        .-         1.-        ..     _.j._ 

$7  to  $7.99-  .    

__.___!                        ..   .       i 

; 

$8  to  $8.99 !                      '               - 

1 

1 

$9  to  $9.99 _  __                

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99             

2 
3 

i 

44 
18 
35 
84 

1 
1 
1 

3 

$12  to  $12.99 .. 

4 

$13  to  $13.99 

2 

$14  to  $14.99 

46 

$15  to  $17.99 ... 

44 

$18  to  $2fl'.99 

i 

18 

$21   to  $24.99 

'                           1 

35 

$25  and  over 

84 

Totals 

233 

4 

237 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January  

February          ....        .      _.     .._._. 

258 
259 
262 
284 

258 

259 

March         .....      ._      

262 

April        -    .                                             .      _    

284 

May             ..__._.           ._ 

295 

295 

June                                                                        -  _ 

281 
284 
277 

281 

July 

284 

August              ..        _      --    ..              .  . 

277 

September      .. 

255 

255 

October                                                                 _ 

246 
260 
237 

246 

November                  -                                        .    __ 

260 

December                                                                 

237 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE     No.     58.      LUMBER     I NDUSTR  Y— SASH     AND     DOOR     MILLS    AND 

HOUSE   FINISH. 

(5  establishments  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Olerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age--. 


Totals 


Male 


Female 


13 


77 


77 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers--- 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage,  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$20,66.5 

6,7fi0 

89,158 


$116,583 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 

Weekly  wage  rate 

IS  years  of  age  and  over        Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females            Males 

Females 

Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99      - 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12.99 

1 

1 

$13  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14.99      - 

$15  to  $17.99 

6 

5 

17 

48 

i 

6 

$18  to  $20.99.      .    

5 

$21  to  $24.99 

17 

$25  and  over 

48 

1 

Totals              

77 

77 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January  . 
February 

March    

April    

May  

June   

July    

August  -- 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


78 
85 
83 
83 
78 
79 
94 
87 
75 
70 
74 
74 
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TABLE    No.   61.      MARBLE    AND    STONE    WORK. 

(4  establishments  repoiting-j 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Pemale 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers- 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  oA^er. 
Under  18  years  of  age--. 


Totals 


27 


177 


177 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and   managers- 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$25,660 

3(),406 

168,330 


$224,396 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99 

1                         i 

$5  to  $5. 99. 

1 

$6  to  $6.99           -    .. 

1                                       ! 

$7  to  $7.99 

; 

$8  to  $8.99.-          _          

$9  to  $9.99  .- 

$10  to  $10.99 

I 

$11  to  $11.99 _  ._ 

$12  to  $12.99 — 

i 

1 

1                                          1 

i 

$13  to  $13.99    -     

1 

1 

$14  to  $14.99 

$15  to  $17.99 - 

11 

47 
37 
80 

11 

47 
37 

80 

$18  to  $20.99 

$21  to  $24.99 

$25  and  over  . 

Totals      _    . 

177 

177 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females     j 

Total 

January 

133 

1 

133 

February 

139 
152 

139 

March _      _                                    .  _ 

152 

April      -             .      _    _-           _      _-  - 

169 
171 
186 
193 

169 

May  __     -  __    -_    _-      _    --  __      -_  .      -  - 

171 

June                 -__._----        _.             _      - 

1 

186 

July 

193 

August         -  -  - 

175 
123 

1 

175 

September 

123 

October 

140 
150 
184 

; 

140 

November 

j 

150 

DPCPml)or                  - 

184 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.   62.      MATTRESSES,    PILLOWS   AND    BEDDING. 

(11  establishments  reporting:.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Sahiried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographer.s,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


58 


281 
13 


294 


11 


11 


1 
46 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
OfiBcers,    superintendents    and   managers- 

Olerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 

Total  


$70,137 

41,175 

272,787 


$384,099 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males             Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4      -.    -      -      

$^1  to  $4.99         

1 
1 

2 

1 

15  to  $5.99    

1 

$6   to  $6.99 

2 

4 

$7  to  $7  9i)                       

1 

1 

$8  to  $8.99                     .    -. 

2 
3 
1 
1 
7 
10 
4 

59 
51 
44 
95 

2 

$9  to  $9.99 

4 
8 
4 
3 
5 
2 
8 
7 
1 
1 

1 

8 

$10  to  $10  99 

3 
2 

4 

1 

12 

$11   to  $11.99 -  -    - 

7 
14 
16 

$12  to  $12.99-        

$13  to  $13.99.    „        

$14  to  $14.99  -—        .  .      . 

6 

$15  to  $17.S9    — -      „ 

2 

69 

$18  to  $20.99         

58 

$21  to  $24.99    -.-  -    --    — 

45 

$25  and  over    ._        -.  - 

96 

Totals      

281 

45 

13 

1 

340 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January        -                         -._-_-- -- 

251 
261 
267 
265 
284 
310 
298 
269 
267 
282 
289 
292 

32 
30 
32 
37 
38 
41 
40 
36 
38 
39 
41 
46 

283 

February                         -  _    -        -     -_           

291 

March                ___-             _                       

299 

April                 _-  _        _    -        

302 

May  __  _  -      -      —      - 

322 

June       _  -  -    - - -    - 

351 

July                     -        .-          .           ..    

338 

August             -           -    - 

nm 

September                -- .-      

305 

October         -.        _ __    __      

321 

November       -            - - __    __ 

330 

December -    _. 

338 
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TABLE   No.   64.      MILLINERY. 

(11  establishments  reporting.) 
San  Francisco. 


Male 

Female 

Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers  

11 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 
18  vears  of  age  and  over..      _                           

22 

21 

Under  18  years  of  age              _    

5 

Totals           -        --    -        --      

38 

21 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over 

24 

158 

Under  18  years  of  age..    ._ ..— 

1 

2 

Totals    — -    -      -    --    --    

25 

160 

Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and   managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 


$32,559 

43,130 

134.830 


Total 


3210,519 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 

IS  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males       1     Females 

Under  $4                              _'_.-_. 

1 

2 

1 

8 

7 

11 

15 

26 

7 

30 
5 
2 
22 
8 
3 
10 

1 

$4  to  $4  99 

2 

$5  to  $5.99           -           ■      -    -    — 

1 

$6  to  $6.99                              !      -    - 

2 

10 

$7  to  -$7  99 

i 

8 

.$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

11 

15 

$10  to  $10  99 

1 

27 

$11   to  $11.99 

$12  to   $12.99 

$13  to  $13.99 

7 

32 

i                      

5 

$14  to  $14.99 

2 

$15  to  $17  99 

4 
6 
3 

8 

26 

$18  to  $20.99 

14 

$21  to  $24  99 

6 

$''5  and  over 

! 

18 

Totals 

24 

158 

X 

2 

185 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January -      

29 
31 
33 
32 
22 
21 
22 
23 
27 
26 
24 
23 

209 
264 
284 
261 
117 
110 
133 
214 
204 
200 
135 
123 

238 

February         --           - 

295 

March    

April         -  - 

317 
293 

May                                -  _ _-  -  - 

139 

June            - 

131 

July                                      -    

155 

August                  --      -          _     _     -  _     _  - 

237 

September                                                        -     - 

231 

October                                              -        _     -     _  

226 

November                                                --         -  - 

159 

December                                                   -- 

146 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.   65.     OIL  STOVES  AND  OIL   BURNING    EQUIPMENT. 

(3  establishments  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 

Female 

Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Oflficers,  supcrintoiulents  and  managers __ 

6 
5 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 
18  years  of  age  and  over  .        ... 

4 

Under  18  years  of  age...      .    

Totals    . 

11 

4 

Wage  earners: 

18  years  of  age  and  over.. 

55 
5 

Under  18  years  of  age . 

Totals    

60 

Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and   managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


$18,285 
10.725 
87,916 


Total  $116,926 

Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


18  years  of  age  and  over        Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males       '     Females 

Males            Females 

Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99 : 

$6  to  $6.99 

1 

$7  to  $7.99 

1 

1 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99 

1 

1 

$11  to  $11.99 

i 

$12  to  $12.99 

2 

3 

5 

m  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14.99 

1 __ 

$15  to  $17.99 

2 

1 

12 
38 

2 

$18  to  $20.99 

1 
12 

$21   to  $24.99... 

$25  and  over 

"" 

38 

1 

Totals  

55 

5 

60 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


January  . 
February 
March    ... 

April    

May 

June    

July    

August  -- 
September 
October  . 
NoA'ember 
December 


57 
55 
54 
47 
47 
45 
45 
45 
51 
55 
60 
60 


Females 


Total 


57 
55 
54 
47 
47 
45 
45 
45 
51 
55 
60 
60 
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TABLE    No.   67.      PACKING   AND   PROCESSING   OF    DRIED   FRUIT. 

(5  establishments  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employeos. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers- 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age.-- 


62 


180 


Totals 


180 


1 
19 


20 

Us 


118 


Salary  and  wage  payments— anntial: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers--. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (incltiding  piece  workers). 


Total 


$76,165 
101,025 
110,085 


$287,275 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Wc'jkly  wage  rate 


IS  years  of  age  and  over 


Males 


Females 


Under  18  years  of  age 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99—. 

$5  to  $.5.99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99—. 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99...- 
$10  to  $10.99.. 
$11  to  $11.99._ 
$12  to  $12.99.. 
$13  to  $13.99.. 
$14  to  $14.99- 
$15  to  $17.99.. 
$18  to  $20.99.. 
$21  to  $24.99- 
$25  and  over. 

Totals  ... 


180 


118 


1 

6 

2 

11 

53 

18 

5 

101 

55 

40 

11 


298 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


January  . 
FebruaiT 
March    --. 

April    

May 

June    

July    

August  _- 
September 
October  _ 
November 
December 


57 

24 

81 

53 

37 

90 

61 

30 

91 

61 

24 

85 

63 

41 

.  104 

6.5 

42 

107 

70 

26 

96 

81 

42 

123 

90 

49 

139 

216 

114 

330 

152 

84 

236 

133 

73 

206 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.    68.      PAINTS  AND    VARNISHES. 

(9  establishments  reporting.) 

San   Francisco. 


Male              Female 

Number  of  employees. 
Siilaricd: 
Officers,  sn))(U'iiitendents  and  manaj,'ers.-     

19                       1 

Clerks,  stenograijhers,  salesmen,  etc.: 
18  vcuirs  of  age  and  over .. . ..    _. 

36                      8 

Under  18  years  of  age..       .         .         ...      

Totals    

55 

9 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over.    ..  __      .           .. 

70 

3 

Under  18  years  of  age...    .__           .         ...  

Totals       ...  -         _    ...    ...    -- 

70 

3 

Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and   managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 

Total  


$48,905 
51.694 
62,921 


$163,520 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  \\ag'2  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over         Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males             Females             Males 

Females 

Under  $4 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  .f5.99 

$6  to  $6.99    -        -      --    .. 

$7  to  $7.9f^> 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

i 

$10  to   $10.99      . 

i 

$11  to  $11.99      — 

$12   to   $12  99 

1 
4 

1 

19 
28 
10 

7 

1 

2 

$18  to   $13.99 

4 

$14  to  $14.99 

1 

$15  to  $17.99..      

2 

21 

$18  to  $20.99 

28 

$21  to  $24.99 

10 

$25  and  over  _    ._    .. 

7 

1 

Totals          .     

70 

3 

73 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

fJanuary        ..     ._                .  .               _  _.    .. 

68 
68 
72 
71 
71 
73 
74 
72 
70 
75 
72 
71 

4 
4 
6 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
3 
3 

72 

February                                                   .               .      . 

72 

March        _  .  . 

78 

April -.  __                  -             -  -_  _. 

75 

May           _    .-    .      -_    

75 

June             - .-           - 

77 

July         --        -- 

78 

August       -_      -                      ... .- 

76 

September              ..      .              -           

74 

October                                      _        ..    -. 

80 

November     ._        ._..... 

75 

December    .. .       .    

74 
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TABLE    No.    69.     PAPER   AND   PAPER   GOODS    (NOT    ELSEWHERE    SPECIFIED). 

(7  establishments  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers- 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


17 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


26 


108 


108 


1 

29 


30 


176 

27 


203 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,   superintendents    and   managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 

Total  


$27,415 

46,071 

149.100 


$222,586 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 

AVeekly  wage  rate 

IS  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males       j     Females 

Under  $4 

1 

1 

$4  to  $4.99    

j 

i 

$5  to  $5.99 

,                       i                       i 

$6  to  $6.99                    

1 
11 
14 

1 

1 

$7  to  $7  99 

42 

56 

40 

11 

10 

9 

2 

2 

3 

1 

53 

$8  to   $8.99      

70 

$9  to  $9.99      .          - 

41 

$10  to  $10.99    — 

1 

12 

$11  to  $11.99 

10 

$12  to  $12.99- 

4 
2 
3 
21 
38 
25 
14 





13 

$13  to  $13.99 •- 

4 

$14  to  $14.99 

— 

5 

$15  to  $17.99-     — 

24 

$18  to  $20.99    

39 

$21  to  $24.99 

25 

$25  and  over .. 

14 

-                                     _ 

Totals 

108 

176 

27 

311 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January --        --         

82 
88 
89 
90 
86 
86 
87 
92 

mo 

97 

91 

108 

127 
125 
127 

123 
130 
129 
133 
142 
171 
162 
198 

209 

Fobruarv    .- .    .  - 

213 

March --  _        -    -  _      .      

216 

April        ------             -              .  -    -_. 

219 

May  -_  -- .-  -  

209 

June     ---      --  -    --    --    ---           ---         --    

216 

July       -_         -        -        _      _      __ 

216 

August     -  -- -    -  - 

225 

September       -      __    . 

242 

October    .        ---.---__-. 

268 

November     ._  -        -         -    .  ._ 

253 

December        .    _      ._  -_-      .-  -      .-.    

306 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.    70.      PATENT    MEDICINES,    COMPOUNDS    AND    DRUGGISTS' 

PREPARATIONS. 

(10  establishments  reporting.) 
San  Francisco. 


Male 


Number  of  cinployeos. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  manager.s. 
Clerks,  stenograpliers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age... 


Totals 


49 


72 


72 


Female 


53 
1 


55 


103 
5 


108 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and   managers. 

Olerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$69,582 

77.666 

115,409 


$262,657 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wags  rate 

IS  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males       ,     Females 

Under  $4    

- 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99-    

$6  to  $6.99 

1 

$7  to  $7.99 

10 

16 

6 

20 

11 

20 

6 

4 

7 

3 

10 

$8  to  $8.99 

16 

$9  to  $9.99 

2 
2 
2 
12 
5 

8 

$10  to  $10.99 

5 

27 

$11  to  $11.99 

13 

$12  to  $12.99    

1  _     -_ 

32 

$13  to  $13.99 

11 

$14  to  $14.99 

4 

$15  to  $17.99 

17 

11 

4 

17 

24 

$18  to  $20.99 

14 

$21  to  $24.99 

4 

$25  and  over. 

::    "   :: 

17 

Totals  -.    

72 

103 

5 

180 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January     -  ._  _ 

81 
78 
82 
74 
84 
76 
73 
79 
70 
68 
69 
67 

110 
106 
119 
122 
114 
117 
114 
117 
115 
108 
107 
104 

191 

February           .  .     .    ..  _  .. 

184 

March    . _.  _    ._      _    

201 

April    -    --  -      

196 

May         __  _    -.        ._     _-_      .  .-      -__    

198 

June        -    -         _    --      --    -_ 

193 

July       -        -                              _    __    -_ 

187 

August       ---      ---           -  --  . -- 

196 

September    .        .    -    - 

185 

October         _              _ 

176 

November               _        .. __            

176 

December      .                  _     .             __    .  _      _. 

171 
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TABLE    No.   72.     PHOTO-ENGRAVING,    ELECTROTYPING   AND   STEREOTYPING. 

(16  establishments  reporting.) 
San  Francisco. 


Male 

Female 

Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents   and  nianairfirs 

31 

29 
6 

2 

Clerks,  stenographers, 
18  years  of  age  and  o 
Under  IS  years  of  aj 

salesmen, 

ver 

etc.: 

19 

je  -  -  -    .-       ----- 

3 

Totals        -        -- -.    --  -        -_      - 

;          66 

24 

18  years  of  age  and  ov( 
Under  18  years  of  age 

3r  -       .      _-         —    . 

!              209 

i                ^^ 

41 

3 

Totals    ...    -    —      —    

220 

44 

1 

Salary  and  wage  payments — annua 
Officers,    superintendents    and   mf 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen. 
Wage  earners   (including  piece  w 

I: 
magers 

$90,300 

etc 

orkers) 

40.848 
278,668 

Total __    

$409,816 

Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 

Weekly  Avag'j  rate 

IS  ysarp  of  age  and  over 

UndtT  IS  y 

:ars  of  age 

Total 

Males            Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4      

r 

$4  to  $4.99 

$.5  to  $0.99.    _- 

$6  to  $6.99 „ 

$7   to  $7.99 

1 
2 

. 

1 
5 
1 
2 

1 

2 

3 

$8  to  $8.99 .- 

4 
5 

e 

8 
5 
1 
4 
4 
3 
1 

13 

$9  to  $9.99 

6 

$10  to  $10.99 

8 

5 

10 

7 

4 

14 

31 

13 

114 

16 

$11   to   $11.99 

13 

$12  to  $12.99 

2 

17 

$13  to  $13.99 

8 

$14  to  $14.99-     

8 

$15  to  $17.99    

18 

$18  to  $20.99 

34 

$21  to  $24.99 

14 

$25  and  over 

114 

Totals  -    --      -- 

209 

41 

11 

3 

264 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January - --  - 

214 
210 
215 
217 
210 
205 
195 
196 
205 
267 
201 
200 

46 
46 
44 
46 
45 
42 
42 
40 
42 
44 
46 
48 

260 

256 

March --        --  --    

259 

April                      - - .  - 

263 

May .---  - 

255 

June                    -                   -----    

247 

July             -_    _      —     -               --    -- 

237 

August                       --      - 

236 

September      -    - 

247 

October            -_         -    --  _      _-__-- 

311 

November               -         --____-         

247 

December                                          .  

248 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.   73.      PRINTING   AND   PUBLISHING. 

(107  establishments  reporting.) 
San  Francisco. 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age... 


Totals 


Male 


176 

812 
79 


1.067 


1.791 
66 


1,857 


Female 


266 
20 


291 


422 
31 


453 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
officers,    superintendents    and    managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 


'J'otal 


$533,168 
1.306,596 
2,312,973 

$4,152,737 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4  ..    

3 

5 

4 

5 

15 

24 

26 

45 

26 

82 

32 

24 

160 

204 

219 

917 

3 

1 

7 

$4  to  $4.99 — 

3 

8 

$5  to  $5.99 

1 
4 
6 

3 

7 
3 

1 
1 
2 

5 

$6  to  $6.99 

14 
31 

27 
27 
45 
29 
110 
36 
14 
30 
31 
7 
18 

2 
15 
11 
11 

9 

25 

$7  to  $7.99      -     . 

67 

$8  to  $8.99 ._.    

65 

$9  to  $9.99-.-    

71 

$10  to  $10.99 

102 

$11  to  $11.99    

56 

$12  to  $12.99  .     - 

2 
4 

195 

$13  to  $13.99      .. 

74 

$14   to  $14.99 

38 

$15  to  .$17.99 

$18  to  $20.99 

3 
1 
2 
3 

2 

195 
236 

$21    to  $24.99 

228 

$25  and  over  _          .    ___ 

938 

Totals  ...     

1.791 

422 

66 

31 

2,810 

Number  of  Wage   Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January  _..----.-_ 

1,872 
1,938 
1.967 
1,939 
1,913 
1,886 
1,922 
1,860 
1,852 
1,872 
1,859 
1.865 

382 
393 
374 
400 
401 
431 
394 
417 
429 
459 
449 
459 

2  254 

February     ...                  ..      .    .. 

2  331 

March        ...               .      _ 

2,341 
2  339 

April    

May        _    .          _  _ 

2.314 
2.317 
2  316 

June       -  - 

July    .          .  _ 

August            -  .        __     ...      

2,277 
2  281 

September 

October           .     . 

2,331 
2.308 
2.324 

November  . . 

December  ..            . 
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TABLE    No.   76.      RUBBER    GOODS,    MECHANICAL   AND    RUBBER    SPECIALTIES. 

(5  establishments  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


12  1 

1    . 

12 

21! 

12 

104  i 

1  — - 

16 

105 


16 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  pieceworkers)-. 


Total 


$19,096 
28.541 
98.774 


$146,411 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wags  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over 


Males 


Females 


Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99... 
$11  to  $11.99... 
$12  to  $12.99... 
$13  to  $13.99... 
$14  to  $14.99__. 
$15  to  $17.99... 
$18  to  $20.99... 
$21  to  $24.99... 
$25  and  over. 

Totals  .. 


10 


104 


16 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


3 
5 

14 
2 

12 
5 
1 

11 

35 
2 

31 


121 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Januarv      --  . 

i                76 

8 

8  , 
12  I 
14 
14 

14 : 

14  1 
15 
16  ! 
18 
15 
14  1 

84 

February      .  _.  .      .  

82 

90 

March 

April 

93 

94 

105 
108 

May 

..    i                89 

103 

June 

_      ..        ..    ..._                 92 

106 

July               — 

101 

115 

August                 --             -      

94 

109 

September 

October  

November 

1                89 

!                94 

87 

105 
112 
102 

December  

102 

116 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE  No.  78.  SHEET  METAL  WORKS. 

(20   establi.shmeiTts  reporting-.) 
San  Francisco. 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.... 
Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers) 


Total 


Male 


40 


218 
1 


219 


Female 


$79,908 

26.280 

322,755 


$428,943 


Weekly  Wage 

=lates  of  Wa 

ge  Earners 

Weekly  wags  rate 

18  years  of 

age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99 

1 

I 

$7  to  $7.99 

1 
6 
1 
5 
3 
4 
2 

1 

15 

1 

6 

$8  to  $8.99 __ 

8 

1 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99 

1 

$11  to  $11.99 

3 

$12  to  $12.99 _... 

4 

$13  to  $13.99 

2 

$14  to  $14.99 

$15  to  $17.99 ..    .. 

1 

$18  to  $20.99 

$21  to  $24.99 

36 
159 

36 

$25  and  over 

159 

_     -_  _ 

Totals 

218 

9                    1 

228 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


January  . 
February 
March    _.. 

April 

May 

June    

July    

August  .- 
September 
(October  . 
November 
December 

r 


253 
257 
244 
240 
248 
264 
246 
251 
290 
261 
264 
273 


Females 


Total 


253 
257 
244 
240 
258 
269 
258 
260 
297 
271 
269 
282 


272 
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TABLE    No.   79.      SHIP    BUILDING    (INCLUDING    BOAT    BUILDING). 

(5  establishments  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers- 
Olerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


71 

213 
6 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


290 


7,345 
238 


Totals 


7,578 


69 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers-. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


$190,800 

430.22.5 

6,946.947 


Total  $7,567,972 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 

Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males       '     Females 

Males            Females 

Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99- 


to 
$6  to 

$7  to 
$8  to 
$9  to 
$10  to 
$11  to 
$12  to 
$13  to 
$14  to 


$6.99.-. 
$7.99—. 
$8.99.... 
$9.99..-. 

$10.99.. 

$11.99.. 

$12.99.. 

$13.99.. 

$14.99-. 
$15  to  $17.99.. 

$20.99- 

$24.99.  _ 
id  over. 


$18  to 
$21  to 
$25  an( 


Totals 


2 
5 
9 
10 
3 


40 
15 


46 
1,338 
2,972 
2,905 


7,345 


233 


5 
13 
17 
21 
29 
32 

1 

125 

23 


55 
1,380 
2.972 
2.905 


7,578 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January    . 
February 

March    

April    

May    

June    

July    

August  .. 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


5.633 
5.305 
5,780 
5,483 
5,531 
5,920 
5,784 
5.830 
5,948 
6,394 
6,865 
7,571 


5.633 
5.305 
5,780 
5.483 
5.531 
5,920 
5.784 
5,830 
5.948 
6.394 
6.865 
7,571 


MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE  No.  80.   SLAUGHTERING  AND  MEAT  PACKING. 

(Ill   I'stalilisliiiieiils   rcpDitiiiy. ) 
San   Francisco. 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  ago 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age_.. 


Totals 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and    managers. 

Clerks,  stenographei-s,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including   piece  workers). 


Total 


Male 


30 


117 


421 
2 


423 


Female 


10 
1 


13 


13 


13 


$81,719 
129,227 
464,552 


$675,498 


Weekly  Wage 

Rates  of  Wage  Earners 

Weekly  wage  rate 

IS  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Mal?s 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4 

1 

1 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

1 

1 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

1 

1 

$10   to   $10.99 

1 

1 

\ 

$11   to  $11.99 

4 

7 
1 

1 

1 

4 

7 

5 

3 

83 

121 

110 

99 

$12  to   $12.99 

$13  to  $13.99 

4 

2 

83 

121 

110 

99 

$14  to  $14.99 

$15  to  $17.99 

$18  to  $20.99 

$21   to  $24.99 

$25  and  oA^er 

Totals  

421 

13 

2 

436 



1 

January  .. 
February 
March    ._.. 

April    

May  

June    

July   

August    _.. 
September 
October    .. 
November 
December  . 


Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


436 

14  ! 

450 

432 

13  1 

445 

438 

19  ' 

457 

439 

17  1 

456 

434 

20  ! 

454 

430 

19  i 

449 

428 

21 

449 

424 

14 

438 

438 

13 

451 

438  1 

15  1 

453 

427 

15  1 

442 

420 

14 

434 

lS-42294 
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TABLE    No.   82.      SOAP,    WASHING    POWDER,    ETC. 

(4  e.stabli.shmeiil.s  rei>oiti))g.> 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managcrs. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  IS  yi'ars  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age... 


Totals 


17 


35 


35 


12 


12 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers-.. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 

Total  


$11,400 
18,392 
33,037 


$62,829 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over 


Males 


Females 


Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99—- 
$5  to  $5.99_.._ 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99._-_ 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99._ 
$11  to  $11.99-. 
$12  to  $12.99- 
$13  to  $13.99.. 
$14  to  $14.99- 
$15  to  $17.99- 
$18  to  $20.99- 
$21  to  $24.90- 
$25  and  over. 

Totals  ... 


1 
1 

17 

11 

1 

4 


35 


12 


10 
2 


1 
1 

17 

11 

1 

4 


47 


Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January  _. 
February 
March    .-. 

April    

May  

June   

July    

August  — 
September 
October  _ 
November 
December 


28 

8 

36 

28 

8 

36 

28 

8 

86 

28 

8 

36 

28 

8 

36 

28 

8 

36 

35 

12 

47 

34 

10 

44 

32 

8 

40 

32 

8 

40 

32 

8 

40 

29 

8 

37 

MANUFACTURES. 


TABLE     No.   83.      STOVES     AND     FURNACES     (NOT     INCLUDING     OIL     STOVES). 

Co  cstablishiiicut.s  ruiiorliiig-. ) 

San   Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Oflfieers,  suijcrintondents  and  managers- 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.; 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Unfler  18  years  of  age... 


Totals 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and   managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 

Total  


20 


130 


130 


$21,330 

15,809 

167,766 


$204,905 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  ol  age 

Total 

Males             Females 

Males            Females 

Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99.-    

$5  to  $5.99--.      

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99  -     

$1U  to   $10.99 _-     - 

$11  to  $11.99. 

$12  to  $12.99-     -- 

$13  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14.99      - 

4 
1 

18 
24 
83 

-4 

$15  to  $17.99 

1 

$18  to  $20.99 

18 

$21   to  $24.99 

24 

$25  and  over...  .    _  . 

83 

Totals 

130 

130 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January  .        .-          _      .    .        _      . 

138 
142 
146 
149 
140 
142 
139 
140 
138 
131 
138 
130 

138 

February     .  .          _..-.- 

142 

March         ---_._                      _.__ 

146 

April           ..                .      - 

149 

May      -        

140 

June    -- .          .-     -      . 

142 

July    _-.-_----            ....-.-. 

139 

August      ...          .     .--                  _      -    .-     

140 

September    ...         ... 

138 

October      ...      ..    -             ._    .     ._      ..  _    

131 

November          _            - 

138 

December  _        .              ._              .                        

130 
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J"ABLE    No.   85.      TANNING. 

('.I   <_'st;il>lislimpn ts   ifpnrtin.i;.) 
San   Francisco. 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
(Jffieers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenograplicrs,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


'    Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


Male 


Female 


16 


23 


446 
1 


447 


30 
1 


31 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.-. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


Weekly  Wage   Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 

18  years  of  ags  and  over        Under  18  years  of  age 


Weekly  wage  rate 


Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99_- 
$5  to  $5.99... 
$6  to  $6.99_.. 
$7  to  $7.99— 
$8  to  $8.99-.. 
.$9  to  $9.99... 
$10  to  $10.99. 
$11  to  $11.99. 
$12  to  $12.99. 
$13  to  $13.99. 
$14  to  $14.99. 
$15  to  $17.99. 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


2 
5 
1 

159 


25 


$65,950 

18,417 

357,924 


$442,291 


Total 


2 

30 

1 

159 


$18  to  $20.99 159 

159 

$21   to  $24.99 _-        i                90 

j 1 1                  90 

$25  and  over    .                    1                27 

27 

Totals  446 

30                    1 

1                   478 

Number  of  Wage   Earners, 

by   Months. 

Males 

Pemal 

es 

Total 

January                           -                    ______ 

449 
433 
454 
426 
404 
409 
398 
345 
386 
386 
426 
448 

449 

February 

483 

March 

454 

Av)ril    __      _    _. 

426 

May                      .                 -.                 __-._- 

404 

June    ...             -  .                       _             

2 
3 

t 

5 

18 
31 

411 

July      _     _._     _  -        

401 

August                 -- -_ 

349 

September    .  ._  _      ___  _      ...      

391 

October                _      __      _  _        _    

391 

November   ._                      _____      

444 

December  _ 

479 

.MANiiF.\(n'ri{i'js. 
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TABLE    No.    86.      TOBACCO    MANUFACTURES. 
I  l.'i   e.stalilislimcnt^i    reportiiii;.) 
,  San   Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


NuiiilxT  of  emplovGcs. 
Sahiricd: 
(tfficiMs,   .-;uipci-iiit('ii(lcnts   iiiid    iiKiiuiycrs. 
Clerks,  stciiograplu'is,  salcsuicn,  etc.: 

18  yeais  ot  ago.  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


17 

132 


7 
40 


Totals    

\Vage  earners: 
IS  years  of  age  and  over. 
I  nder  18  years  of  age 


149 


47 


Totals 


405 
3 


431 
30 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
OfflcfM's,  superintendents  and  managers... 

Clerks,  s.'enograpliei  s,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earnei's   (inchuiing  pi(  ee  workers). 


461 


$89,372 
199,677 
481.720 


Total 


Weekly   Wage   Rates  of   Wage    Earners. 

I    18  years  of  ags  and  over   .      Und<jr  IS  years  of  a{ 


Wfjkly  wag '  rate 


Mahs 


Males 


Under  U  .... 
H  to  $4.'J9-.- 
.^5  to  $.5.L9... 
$6  to  .$6.99... 
$7  to  $7.L'9..- 
>;8  to  18.99... 
$9  to  $9.99... 
$30  to  $10.99. 
$11  to  $11.99. 
$12  to  $12.99. 
$1.3  to  $13.99.. 
$14  to  $14.99.. 
$ir,  to  $17.9^1.. 
$IS  to  .$20.99  . 
$21  to  .$21.c».. 
•$2.5  and  over. 


Totals 


15 
7 

13 
11 
17 
27 
97 
90 
59 
41 

405 


4 
2 
87 
48 
71 
.58 
43 
22 
35 
9 
19 
21 
10 


$770,769 


Total 


Females 


5 
5 

92 
85 
82 
71 
51 
35 
46 
26 
46 
118 

ino 

66 
41 


431 


30 


Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 


Males 


F'jmales 


Total 


January   .. 
February 
.March    ____ 

April    

May  

June    

July    

August    ... 
Si'i)teml)cr 
Oetolicr    .. 
November 
Deceinix'i'  _ 


380 

.369 

749 

398 

396 

794 

402 

410 

812 

392 

390 

782 

374 

387 

761 

385 

418 

803 

370 

398 

768 

375 

420 

795 

.369 

4.30 

799 

.385 

422 

807 

.•wi 

4-9 

840 

108 

460 

86S 
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TABLE    No.  87.     TRUNKS,   VALISES,    ETC. 

(6  establishments  reporting.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  j^ears  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


7 
14 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age.-. 


21 


Totals 


105 
4 


109 


22 
3 


25 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,   superintendents    and   managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 

Total  : 


$10,438 
15,147 
88.200 

$113,785 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  flage  rate 


IS  years  of  age  and  over        Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99_— 
$0  to  $.5.99- _- 
$6  to  $6.99.— 
$7  to  $7.g9-_- 
$8  to  $8.99.__. 
$9  to  $9.99.__. 
$10  to  $10.99- 
$11  to  $11.99- 
$12  to  $12.99- 
$13  to  $13.99- 
$14  to  $14.99- 
$15  to  $17.99- 
$18  to  $20.99- 
.$21  to  $24.99- 
$2.5  and   over. 


Totals 


105 


1 
■  5 
3 
5 
2 
4 


22 


2 
6 
7 
7 
4 
9 
7 
3 

18 

25 

37 

9 


134 


Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 


Males 


Females 


January   .. 
February 

March    

April    

May  

June    

July    

August    --. 
Septciiibcr 
October    .. 
Xovciiibcr 
December  . 


Total 


123 
119 
118 
120 
111 
116 
105 
102 
97 
131 
125 
134 
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TABLE    No.    89.      WIRE    WORK    (INCLUDING    WIRE    ROPE,    NETTING,    ETC. 

(4  establishmeiils  npoitin^.) 

San  Francisco. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managors. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


9 

21 


Totals    

AVage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age.-. 


30 


174 


Totals 


174 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and    managers- 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$22,118 

30.502 

179,228 


$231,848 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


We'jkly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males        '      Females 

Males             Females 

Under  $4    .  .    

.$4  to  .?4.99 

1                         , 

$.5 

$6 

$7 

$8 

$9 

$10 

if  11 

$12 

$1.''. 

$14 

$1.'-, 

$18 

$21 

$2.^ 


to  $5.99. 

to  $6.99. 

to  $7.99. 

to  $8.99- 


to  $9.99.- 
to  $10.99 
to  .$11.99 
to  $12.99 
to  $13.99 
to  $14.99 
to  $17.99 
to  $20.r,9 
to  .r21.9f) 
and  over 

Totals  .. 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


January   .. 
February 

March    

April    

May  

June    

July    ...... 

August    ... 
September 
October    .. 
Xovi'iiibcr 
December  . 


Females 


Total 


1,58     -- 

ms 

162    

168   

174 

162 

..:                168 

174 

176   

172   

170   

1,'59   

176 

..;                172 

170 

159 

W    

162   

219   

157 
162 
219 

176    

-J                176 

i 
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TABLE    No.   90.      ALL   OTHER    INDUSTRIES.* 

(4(i  establishments  reporting.) 

San   Francisco. 


Male 


Pemale 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Glerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and   managers. 

Clcrks,  stenograpiiers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 


128 

260 
21 


409 


1,503 

7 


1,510 


86 
11 


105 


255 
19 


274 


Total 


$398,721 

423.743 

1,016,382 

$1,838,846 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 


Weekly  \vage  rate 


18  years  of  ags  and  over         Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under 

$4  to 


$5  to 
.$6  to 
$7  to 
$8  to 
$9  to 
$10  to 
$11  to 
$12  to 
$13  to 
.$14  to 
$15  to 
$18  to 
$21   to 
$25  an 


$4 

$4.99.— 

$5.99.___ 

$6.99—. 

$7.99.-- 

$8.99—- 

$9.99.— 

$10.99- 

$11.99.- 

$12.99.- 

$13.99- 

$14.99- 

$17.99- 

$20.99- 

$24.99.- 

d  over- 


Totals 


1 
1 

12 
6 
5 
5 

28 
14 
13 
194 
581 
367 
276 


3 

5 

12 

36 

40 
106 

20 
6 
6 
5 


1,503 


255 


19 


10 

31 

47 

47 

114 

50 

20 

19 

199 

589 

375 

276 


1,784 


Number  of  Wage   Earners, 

by   Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

,]  cinuarv 

1,240 
1,250 
1,411 
1,449 
1,415 
1,433 

163 
198 
200 
209 
228 
236 
263 
236 
213 
221 
248 
260 

1,403 

l''e]jruarv 

1,448 

Marcli 

1,611 

April 

1,658 

May           .     - 

1,643 

June 

1,669 

July                                                             

1,447 
1,467 
1,457 
1,482 
1.561 
1,513 

1,710 

August          .     -      _-     -     --           - 

1,703 

Scptcin  1 HT               - 

1.670 

Octdhci'                  -'        -— 

1.703 

.\'()\<'mlici'              -         __     ■ 

1,809 

iJcci'nibcr                                                             

1,773 

''See  note  <jn  I'dllowiny  iiaf 


MANUFACTlMtES. 


'2S1 


INDUSTRIES     AND     NUMBER     OF     ESTABLISHMENTS     INCLUDED     IN     TABLE 
No.   90,   "ALL   OTHER    INDUSTRIES." 


Baskets,  fruit 

Beds,  wall  

Brooms  

Cordage  

Corks  

Curtains    

Dairy  products  -. 

Galvanizing  

Inks    

Jute   products   --. 
Lead  ])roducts  _-. 

Lenses  

Metal  alloys  

Office   equipment 

oil  and  meal 

Optical  supplies 
Pattern  making 
rcnnants   


San   Francisco. 

Reed  and  willow  products- 
Refrigerators   

Rubber  stamps  

Rugs   

Salt  

Saws   

Scientific  instruments  

Shades,  window 

Shoe  dressings 

Sidewalk  lights 

Smelting    

Soda  water 

Sugar  refining  

Toilet  articles  

Wines  and  liquors 

Wooden  toys 

Wool  scouring  
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REPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU    OF    LABOR    «TAT1ST1CS. 


TABLE    No.    1.      ALL    INDUSTRIES    (TOTAL). 

(499  e.stablishments  reporting.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers- 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


1,105 

3,014 
145 


30 

801 
27 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


4,264 


858 


18,330 
279 


6,059 
239 


Totals 


18,609 


6,298 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers--. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 


$3,070,750 

4,312,235 

15,819,868 


Total  $23,202,8.53 

Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wags  rate 


IS  years  of  agre  and  over        Under  18  years  of  age 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Males 


remales 


Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99-- 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to   $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99- 
$11  to  $11.99- 
$12  to  $12.99- 
$13  to  $13.99.- 
$14  to  $14.99.. 
$15  to  $17.99.. 
$18  to  $20.99- 
$21  to  $24.99.. 
$25  and  over- 


Totals 


35 
23 
13 
30 
54 
95 
129 
261 


90 
65 
92 
261 
815 
718  i 
917 
1,207 


152 

373 

697 

535 

712 

246 

788 

178 

3,324 

325 

2,805 

113 

4.125 

86 

5,087 

38 

18,330 

6,059 

5 

12 

11 

47 

42 

49 

30 

30 

16 

16 

8 

2 

8 

1 


279 


239 


131 

101 

118 

387 

951 

899 

1,094 

1.539 

563 

1,264 

974 

971 

3,658 

2,919 

4,211 

5.127 


24.907 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January  13,446 

Pcbruarv     '- 13.732 

March    '  14,005 

April    13.743 

May  14,039 

June    14,665 

July    15,156 

August    15,597 

September    15,718 

October    16,460 

Novoml)or   . 16,835 

December 18,410 


4,656 

4,749 
4,930 
4,847 
4,911 
5,048 
5,744 
6,025 
5,561 
5,573 
5,.538 
5.710 


18.102 
18,481 
18,935 
18,590 
18,950 
19,713 
20,900 
21,622 
21,279 
22,033 
22,373 
24,120 


MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE  No.  3.   ARTIFICIAL  STONE,  CLAY  AND  CONCRETE  PRODUCTS. 

(11  establishments  reporting.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Male 


remale 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
OfiBcers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age..- 


Totals 


26 

9 
1 


36 


195 


195 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and   managers- 

Olerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$38,524 

15,654 

159,050 


$213,228 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


Under 
$4  to 
$5  to 
$6  to 
$7  to 
$8  to 
$9  to 
$10  to 
$11  to 
$12  to 
$13  to 
$14  to 
$15  to 
$18  to 
$21   to 


$4.99.— 

$,5.99.— 

$6.99-... 

$7.99.— 

$8.99-..- 

$9.99...- 

$10.99- 

$11.99- 

$12.99- 

$13.99-. 

$14.99-. 

$17.99-. 

.$20.99.. 

$24.99-. 

d  over. 


Totals 


18  years  of  ago  and  over        Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


59 

94 

33 

9 


195 


Total 


59 

94 

33 

9 


195 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Females 


Total 


January  ''  128 

February    173 

March    242 

April    150 

May  178 

June    165 

July    146 

August    i  186 

September    !  134 

October    176 

November   |  204 

December 186 


128 
173 
242 
150 
178 
165 
146 
186 
134 
176 
204 
186 
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KIOPORT    Ob'    THE    BUREAU   .OE    LABUK    STATJS'l'IOy. 


TABLE    No.   4.      AUTOMOBILES    (INCLUDING    BODIES   AND    PARTS). 

(24  establi-shments  reporting.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Male 


Female 


23 


23 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 

(Officers,  superintendents  and  managers 43 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 65 

Under  18  years  of  age 4 

Totals    112 

Wage  earners:  ===== 

18  years  of  age  and  over 1  739 

Under  18  years  of  age_-- 27 

Totals    ,  766 

Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 

Officers,    superintendents    and   managers 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers) 

Total  


13 


13 


$109,277 
118,323 
664,991 


$892,591 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  -ivage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over  j      Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99.— 
$5  to  $5.99-_- 
$6  to  $6.99.-. 
$7  to  $7.99_— 
$8  to  $8.99. __. 
$9  to  $9.99.... 
$10  to  $10.99.. 
$11  to  $11.99_. 
$12  to  $12.99-. 
$13  to  $13.99.. 
$14  to  $14.99.. 
$15  to  $17.99.. 
$18  to  $20.99.. 
$21  to  $24.99.. 
$-5  and  over. 

Totals  ... 


3 
6 

0 

6 

4 

3 

17 

23 

19 

214 

1.54 

169 

116 


739 


13 


1 

10 
1 

7 
1 


27 


1 

13 
7 

12 
7 
6 
7 

21 
25 
20 
220 
155 
169 
116 


779 


Number  of  Wage   Earners, 

by   Months. 

Males 

Femal 

es     ' 

Total 

January     _          .     _     _                 .               

697 

709 
691 
698 
728 
686 
699 
731 
778 
797 
776 

8 

9 

9 

9 

10 

11 

10 

11 

12 

14 

13 

13 

705 

Feljruarv        ...                  _           ._ - 

718 

^larch                _     .     __ 

700 

April     

707 

Mav 

738 

.Tun(i         ....             _             .             ... 

697 

.Tulv    

709 

August             __        _ _ 

742 

Sciitciiiljcr          . ... 

790 

October          .             .                            ... 

811 

NoA'cnilx'i'      .       _     _     .-        .....         .       .     

789 

December 

810 

MANTiFAC'lUiKP^^. 
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TABLE  No.  5.    Awnings,  tents  and  sails. 

(4  c'.stalili.shliients  if  porting  .J 
LOS  Angeles. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,   stenograyiiiers,  salesmen,   etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


10 
1 


11 


39 
3 


42 


67 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers... 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 

Total  


$19,607 

2.756 

62,302 


$84.66.') 


Weekly  Wage   Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 


Weekly  wag"  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over  1      Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99...- 
$5  to  $.5.99.-.. 
$6  to  $6.99.-.. 

$7  to  $7.99 

.$8  to  $8.99.-- 
$9  to  .$9.99.— 
$10  to  $10.99- 
$11  to  $11.99- 
$12  to  $12.99- 
$13  to  $13.99-- 
$14  to  $14.99.. 
$1.5  to  $17.99.- 
$18  to  ,$20.99.. 
$21  to  $24.99- 
$2.5  and  over. 

Totals  --. 


5 

9 

3 

10 


38 


31 


14 
2 
2 

15 
1 
1 


66 


1 

2 

1 

32 


16 
10 

2 
21 
10 

4 
10 


109 


Number 

of 

Wage   Earners, 

by 

Months. 

Males 

Femal 

?s 

Total 

January 

18 
21 
20 
22 
21 
22 
35 
29 
26 
33 
39 
42 

23 
28 
29 
31 
30 
32 
49 
48 
44 
.52 
62 
67 

41 

Februarv           -        

49 

March    

April    ^ 

Mav             -        -           --      - 

49 
,53 
51 

June            --  -            _    --           -  - - 

54 

July          —        —       --     ---     -     

84 

August                              -                    -             .  -      — 

77 

Keptember        -.        -  --           -        -      

70 

October 

a5 

November   

December 

--- 

101 
109 
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REPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU    OP   LABOR    STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.   8.      BAKERY    PRODUCTS. 

(i'J  csliibli.shiijt'Uls  it'portiug.) 
Los  Angeles. 


Male 

Female 

Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers 

50 
292 

3 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 
18  years  of  age  and  over __.    .  _      

41 

Under  18  j'^ears  of  age.. _.    

Totals 

342 

44 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over ._       _.    ._  _    .. 

646 

3,^7 

Under  IS  years  of  age 

8  j                  11 

Totals    

654 

348 

Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and  managers. 

Clerks,    stenographers,    salesmen,    etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


$171,893 
346,802 
761,020 


Total  $1,279,715 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over 


Males 


Females 


Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under  $4 ]  7 

$4  to  $4.99 I 

$5  to  $5.99 :  1 

$6  to  $6.99 2 

$7  to   $7.99 I  1 

$8  to  $8.99 L 

$9  to  $9.99 :  18 

$10  to  $10.99 ._.__:  12 

$11  to  $11.99 21 

$12  to  $12.99 23 

$13  to  $13.99 39 

$14  to  $14.99 :  17 

$15  to  $17.99 129 

$18  to  $20.99 !  179 

$21  to  $24.99 '  130 

$25  and  over ;  67 

Totals  I  646 


17 
65 
46 
44 
45 
32 
39 
17 
14 
13 


337 


11 


10 

1 

1 

24 

70 

51 

62 

60 

54 

63 

56 

31 

142 

179 

131 

67 


1.002 


Number  of  Wage   Earners, 

by   Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January          ' - - 

678 
689 
707 
699 
664 
628 
627 
655 
660 
663 
702 
664 

317 
334 
370 
371 
423 
386 
380 
30S 
333 
350 
383 
364 

995 

February         -         -              

1.023 

March         -    - 

1.077 

April                               _        __  -        -- 

1.070 

May                             --  -                 __._-__ 

1.087 

June                     -         .    -    - 

1.014 

July              _    -  - 

1.007 

August                           -             - - 

963 

September                       -         __    __         _ 

993 

October                 .      __  _-              

1.013 

November       _____                  _      _      .. 

l.OS.''. 

December         __    __  _    - 

1.028 

" 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.    11.      BOILERS   AND   TANKS. 

(.1   eslal)lislinieiits  rcpoi-Uug.) 
Los  Angeles. 


Male 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  miinagcrs. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age... 


17 


82 


Totals 


82 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers-.. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 


$6 

$7 

!f8 

$9 

$10 

$11 

$12 

$13 

$14 

$15 

$18 

$21 

$2.5 


to  $6.99.... 
to  $7.99.... 
to  $8.99.... 
to  $9.99.... 

to  $10.99.. 

to  $11.99.. 

to  $12.99-. 

to  $13.99.. 

to  $14.99-. 

to  $17.99-. 

to  ^20.99.. 

to  $24.99.. 

and  over. 

Totals  ... 


82 


Female 


$33,&4S 

11.641 

135,211 


Total $180,500 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 

Weekly  wags  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over        Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Females            Males       i     Females 

Under  $4 

$4   to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99; 1                                              1                 

4 

18 
19 
18 
23 


82 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


January  .. 
Februarv 

March    

April    

May 

June   

July    

August    ... 
September 
October    .. 
November 
December  . 


133 
158 
169 
167 
178 
181 
175 
162 
135 
104 
95 
88 


Females 


Total 


133 
158 
169 
167 
178 
181 
175 
162 
135 
104 
95 
83 
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REPORT    OP    THE   BUREAU    OP    LABOR    STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.    13.      BOXES,    BAGS,    CARTONS,    ETC.,    PAPER. 

(7   f-s(a)ilishincnl.s  reporting:. > 
Los  Angeles. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

"Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


20 

12 
1 


33 


160 
12 


172 


214 
32 


246 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.-. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$55,059 

25,528 

204,440 


$285,027 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over        Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99. _.. 
$5  to  $5.99.. _. 
$6  to  $6.99.— 
$7  to  $7.99.. _- 
$8  to  $8.99__-. 
$9  to  $9.99- _- 
$10  to  $10.99- 
$11  to  $11.99- 
$12  to  $12.99.. 
$13  to  $13.99.. 
$14  to  $14.99- 
$15  to  $17.99. _ 
$18  to  .$20.99_. 
$21  to  $24.99.. 
.$25  and  over. 

Totals  — 


3 

14 
12 
18 
15 
7 
43 
17 
12 
17 


159 


1 

23 

37 

45 

32 

29 

23 

10 

3 

2 

7 

1 


213, 


13 


33 


1 

38 
44 
54 
42 
46 
37 
30 
19 
10 
50 
18 
12 
17 


418 


Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January  _. 
February 

March    

April    

May  

June   -'- 

July    

August    --. 
September 
October    . 
November 
December  . 


136 

159 

295 

132 

182 

314 

132 

190 

322 

134 

174 

308 

1.55 

180 

335 

146 

182 

328 

1.56 

195 

351 

167 

206 

373 

173 

212 

S85 

170 

230 

400 

183 

241 

424 

172 

248 

420 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.    14.      BOXES,   WOOD. 

(.'!   csfablislmicul.s  reixnUim.) 
Los  Anaeles. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  j  ears  of  age 


Totals 


11 


209 
1 


210 


54 


Sf 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and   managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers), 

Total  


$18,023 

3,825 

145,881 


$167,731 


Weekly  Wage   Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 


Weekly  wags  rate 


18  years  of  ags  and  over 


Un 

U 

$5 

$6 

$7 

$8 

$9 

$10 

$11 

$12 

.$13 

$14 

$1.5 

.$18 

.$21 


der  $4 

to  $4.99.— 
to  $.5.99.... 
to  $6.99._-. 
to  $7.99.... 
to  $8.99.... 
to  .$9.99_... 

to  $10.99-. 

to  $11.99.. 

to  $12.99.. 

to  $13.99.. 

to  $14.99-. 

to  .$17.99.. 

to  $20.99.. 

to  $24.99.. 

and  over. 

Totals  ... 


Males 


Females 


1 
22 

2 

108 

33 

19 

1 


209 


54 


Under  18  years  of  aee 


Males 


Females 


Total 


19 

17 

5 

14 

13 

9 

2 

92 

2 

108 

33 

19 

1 


264 


Number 

of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January       _  .      . 

-                188  : 

69 
66 
57 
54 
58 
63 
102 
101 
72 
58 
52 
54 

257 

February                  .      .  _ 

— .                178 

244 

March    ._ 

172 

229 

April               .  -_  -  _._ 

164 

218 

MaA^ 

170 

228 

June    .                _    -.- 

178 

241 

July    

170 

279 

August    _     .. 

156 

257 

September            .           _        . 

1,59 

231 

October 

191 

249 

November   

December 

221 

1              210 

'>73 
264 
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REPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU    OF   LABOR    STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.    15.      BRASS,    BRONZE    AND    COPPER    PRODUCTS. 

(.10   eJ5tal>lishuieiit.s  repoitiny.j 

Los  Angeles. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age_-_ 


Totals 


10 

26 


36 


153 


153 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and   managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 

Total  


$33,507 

29.763 

150,503 


$213,773 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wag9  rate 


Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99..-- 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99—- 
$10  to  $10.99.. 
$11  to  $11.99.. 
$12  to  $12.99.. 
$13  to  $13.99.. 
$14  to  $14.99.. 
$15  to  $17.99-. 
$18  to  $20.99.. 
$21  to  $24.99.. 
$25  and  over. 

Totals  — . 


IS  years  of  age  and  over        Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


153 


Total 


5 

6 

2 

9 

8 

5 

27 

29 

37 

27 


157 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 

Total 

3 

143 

3 

152 

3 

152 

4 

164 

4 

168 

4 

155 

2 

163 

2 

162 

4 

168 

4 

157 

5 

160 

4 

158 

January  140 

February    149 

March    149 

April    160 

May  164 

June    151 

July    161 

August 160 

September    164  ■ 

October    .v 153  j 

November   155  ] 

December  154  i 


MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.    16.      BRICK    AND   TILE. 

(S    estulili.sliinciits   lupuitilis-.) 
Los  Angeles. 


Number  of  emiiloyees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  sui)crinteiKlents  and  managers. 
Clerlcs,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Male 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


49 


503 
2 


Totals 


505 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,   sujierintendents  and  managers-. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 


Female 


21 
9 


33 


$55,723 

47.180 

296,329 


$399,232 


Weekly  wage  rate 

IS  years  of  age  and  over  |      Under  IS  years  of  age 

Total 

Males            Females            Males            Females 

Under  $4 .  . 

5  L-    _ 

5 

18 
3 
5 

20 
13 
10 
11 

9 

$4  to  $4.99 _ 

18  ' 

$5  to  $5.99 .. 

3  1                      '                                  

$6  to  $6.99 .. 

4  :                 i  '  "                 1           

$7   to  $7.99 

5                   11 

4 
4 

1 

$8  to  $8.99 .. 

9                        1 

$9  to  $9.99 . 

3                    4                    2 

8                    3 

$10  to  $10.99 . 

$11   to  $11.99 

1                     1 

$12  to  $12.99 

49                    3  •                     1 

52 
24 
30 
231 
73 
27 
14 

$13  to  $13.99 .. 

24    .  ._                 : 

$14  to  $14.99 .__. 

30  ;               .         '   "i 

$15  to  $17.99 

230  1                  i 

$18  to  $20.99 

73  . 

$21  to  $24.99 

27  ! 



$25  and  over ■ 

14                                              1 



Totals  

503  ;                24  1                  2 

Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 


Males 


January  j  34^ 

February     !_..!!]. I].  397 

March    ._    _  ___    ___    __  375 

April     ::..,  378 

May  385 

June    433 

July    303 

August    314 

Sejitcmber    _  _.  369 

October    356 

November    i  369 

December 1  358 


Females 


34 
31 
19 
22 
30 
27 
35 
51 
48 
43 
38 
33 


Total 


375 
428 
394 
400 
415 
460 
338 
365 
417 
399 
407 
391 
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REPORT    OF    THE    BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.    17.      BROOMS   AND    BRUSHES. 

I.:;   c.-^lablisliiiu-iitt^  reporting  J 

Los  Anneles. 


ilale 


Fc-male 


Number  ot  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  shears  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over_ 
Under  18  years  of  age... 


Totals 


33 


41 


32 


32 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and   managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,   etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 

Total  


$12,300 
30.800 
20,705 

$63,805 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners, 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over         Under  18  years  of  age 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99-. -_ 
$0  to  $5.99-___ 
.f6  to  $6.99-.-. 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99..- 
$9  to  $9.99-— 
$10  to  $10.99- 
$11  to  $ll.f9- 
$12  to  $12.99- 
$18  to  $13.99- 
$14  to  $14.99- - 
$15  to  $17.99- 
$18  to  .$20.99- 
.$21  to  .$24.99- 
$25  and  over- 
Totals  -- 


13 


32 :. 


3 

"13 


34 


Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January  .. 
February 

March    

April    

May  . 

June    

July    

August    --- 
September 
October    -. 
November 
December  . 


30 
32 
35 
33 
36 
25 
31 
29 
31 
34 
34 
34 


31 
32 
35 

a3 

36 
2.1 
31 
29 
31 
31 
34 
34 


MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.   20.      CANNING   AND    PACKING   OF    FISH. 

(5  establishments  reporting.) 

Los  Anaeles. 


Male 


Female 


Nimiber  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,   superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,   stenographers,  salesmen,   etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years   of  age... 


Totals 


18 

12 

1 

5 

31 

5 

236 
6 

38.5 
5 

242 

390 

Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and   managers. 

Clerks,  stenogra))hers,  salismen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 

Total  


$78,406 

18,050 

180.456 


$276,912 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly 

\vag2 

rate 

IS  years  of  age  and 

over 

Under 

18  years  of 

age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4  .- 

$4  to  $4.99. 
$5  to  $5  99 

- 

6 

1 

40 

9   . 

9   . 
12   . 

17 
12 

15    _ 

3 

1 

50 
10 

9 

$6  to  $6.99. 
$7   to  $7.99. 
$8  to  $8.99. 
$9  to  $9.99- 

"" 

1 
2- 
2 

1 

14 

1 
2 

20 

3 

7 

19 
22 

$10  to  $10.99.. 

$11  to  $11.99.. 

$12  to  $12.c9.. 

$13  to  $13.99.. 

$14  to  $14.99.. 

$15  to  $17.5,9.. 

$18  to  $20.99.. 

$21  to  $24.99.. 

$25  and  over. 

Totals  ... 


11 
9 
8 
4 
9 
122 
9 


65 

21 

80 

10 

5 

6 

7 


22 

17 

12 

8 

1 

1 


48 
100 

22 

15 
130 

16 


8 
42 

6    .— 
1    .... 

2 

16 
43 

234 

315 

8 

75 ; 

632 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 

Females 

Total 

fJanuarv     ... 

57 
94 
79 
136 
140 
206 
182 
336 
190 
152 
127 
226 

78 
101 
114 
204 
187 
283 
394 
441 
192 
163 
240 
376 

135 

February                      ... 

195 

March    ....--          .      .                  ..    __ 

193 

April          .  .      _                .__      . 

340 

Mav  

327 

June       _  -                  ..__._ 

489 

.lulv       - 

576 

August              .  - 

780 

Septeiiihcr 

:182 

October          ..     .. 

mr, 

.Novenihcr       _.  .              ..                          ... 

3()7 

Deceiiiher  _       _ __         

602 
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TABLE    No.    21.     CANNING    AND    PRESERVING    OF    FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLES. 

(11  establishments  reporting.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 

Oflaeers,  superintendents  and  managers j  15 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.:  i 

18  years  of  age  and  over j  15 

Under  18  years  of  age !  1 

Totals 31^ 

Wage  earners:  = 

18  years  of  age  and  over 388 

Under  18  years  of  age 12 

Totals    400 

Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 

OflBcers,    superintendents    and   managers 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers) 

Total  


11 
1 


12 


806 
13 


819 


$34,330 

20.126 

174,772 


$229,228 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rat« 


18  years  of  age  and  over        Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99-. _- 
$5  to  $5.99.__- 
16  to  $6.99-— 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99-— 
$9  to  $9.99— 
$10  to  $10.99- 
$11  to  $11.99- 
$12  to  $12.99- 
$13  to  $13.99- 
$14  to  $14.99- 
$1.5  to  $17.99- 
$18  to  $20.99- 
$21  to  $24.99- 
$2.5  and  over- 
Totals  — 


5 
5 

21 
69 
22 
127 
74 
27 
14 


388 


10 
8 
7 

12 
33 
91 
195 
91 
50 
64 
64 
31 
55 
33 
37 
25 


806 


12 


13 


10 


16 

41 

98 

200 

110 

59 

88 

135 

53 

184 

107 

64 

39 


1,219 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January   - 
February 
March    --- 

April    

May 

June   

July    

August    _. 
Sc])teinber 

Xdvcmber 
December 


191 

181 

372 

169 

150 

319 

154 

"^29 

383 

94 

74 

168 

124 

229 

353 

146 

267 

413 

250 

702 

952 

380  ! 

847 

1.227 

444  1 

594  , 

1.038 

471 

423  . 

894 

296 

251 

517 

303  1 

257 

560 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE     No.     26.      CHEMICALS     (INCLUDING     CHEMICAL     FERTILIZER). 

(5   establishments  reporting.) 

Los  Angeles. 


1        Male 

Female 

Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers 

8 
16 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 
18  years  of  age  and  over ._  ._      ._    ._    .. 

1 

Under  18  years  of  age  ......    

Totals    

24 

1 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over  .  ...    ._        

113 

3 

Under  18  years  of  age    ._  . ._ 

• 

Totals    .  .    .. 

113 

q 

.Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers... 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$27,256 
18,75.3 
95,071 


$141,080 


Weekly  Wage 

=!ates  of  Wa 

ge  Earners 

18  years  of  age  and  over  '      Under  18  years  of  age 

r 

Total 

Males             Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99 

.$5  to  $5.99 

ifG  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

1 

$8  to  $8.99 

.$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99 

1 

....     .. 

- 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12.99 

1 
9 

1 

2 
9 

$13  to  .$13.99 

$14  to  $14.99 

$15   to  .$17.99 

43 
18 
31 
10 

1 

44 
18 
32 

$18  to  $20.99 

.$21   to  $24.99 

1 

.$25  and  over.    .  .      ... 

10 

!~" 

Totals  

113 

3 

116 

Number 

of  Wage 

Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January   ...... 

97 
94 
119 
117 
121 
131 
114 
111 
108 
109 
121 
113 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

^ 
3 
3 

100 
97 
122 
120 
124 
134 
117 
114 
111 
112 
124 
116 

February     ....           .             _    . 

March        .      .  .      _      . 

April    ..... 

Mav     .... 

June 

July    . 

August 

Sei)tembcr              ..  .. 

October 

November      ...  .     _ 

December 

2*J6 
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TABLE    No.  27.      CLOTHING,    MEN'S. 

(10  establishments  reporting-.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Male 


remale 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers- 
Clerks,  stenograpliers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and   managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


25 

35 

1 


61 


97 
10 


107 


20 


20 
773 


781 


$77,821 

78,025 

407,611 


$563,457 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 

Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males             Females 

Males 

Eemales 

Under  $4 

11 

11 

$4  to  $4.99 

._.      „-                     32 

32 

$5  to  .$5.99 

34 

34 

$6  to   $6.99 

1 37 

2    . 

39 

$7   to  $7.99 

1                   65 

1                   53 

5                   62 

79 

1 
6 

67 

$8  to  $8.99 

60 

$9  to  $9  99 

67 

$10  to   $10  99 

6 

2   . 

1 

86 

$11  to  $11.99.               --    _ 

54 

56 

$12  to  $12  99 

8                   64 
4  '•                65 
3                   66 
24                   97 
13                   33 
18                   18 
20                     3 

72 

$13  to  $13  99 

69 

$14  to  $14  99 

69 

$15  to  $17  99 

121 

$18  to  $20.99        -    -- 

46 

.$21   to  $24.99 

36 

$25  and  over 

23 

Totals        

97                 773 

10 

8 

888 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January  .. 
February 

JNlarch    

April    

May  

June    

July    

August  __ 
Scpti'iiihcr 
octolici-  _ 
November 
Decemljer 


100 
106 
103 
97 
105 
101 
102 
1(10 
10S 

11);^ 
111 


652 
684 
684 
663 
703 
707 
650 
701 
(;!t7 

Tfil 
70(i 


752 
790 
787 
760 
808 
808 
752 
801 
S05 
754 
S()2 
812 


MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE   No.  28.     CLOTHING,   WOMEN'S. 

(19  establishments   reporting.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Siilariod: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  nuuuigcrs. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  \ears  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


26 

30 
1 


.57                    39 

113                   390 

4                      19 

117  ;                409 

lary  and  wage  payments— annual: 

Officers,  superintendents  and  managers.. 

("lerks.  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$81,22(i 
oO;i,446 


$435,257 


Weekly  Wage   Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over 


Males 


Females 


Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under  $4 

.«4  to  $4.99.— 
i?5  to  iR5.99--. 
,$6  to  $6.99--.. 
.$7  to  .$7.99--. 
.$8  to  $8.99--. 
.$9  to  $9.99.-. 
.$10  to  $10.99-. 
$11  to  $11.99-. 
.$12  to  .$12.99.. 
$13  to  $18.99.. 
SI 4  to  $14.c)9.. 
$15  to  .$17.99-. 
$18  to  $20.99.. 
.$21  to  .$24.59.. 
.$25  and  over. 

Totals    .. 


113 


390 


19 


11 
7 

12 
36 
45 
50 
51 
53 
32 
41 
16 
17 
28 

■:{) 

27 
80 


5i:6 


Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 

Males 

Fe 

1 
males 

Total 

•lanuarv 

107 

342 
390 
431 
436 
364 
367 
354 
;!.-)2 
;!98 
14(1 
428 
386 

net 

I'ebruarv      .  . 

127 

517 

March    

.April 

123 

-                    125 

554 
561 

-May         -      .    . 

.---.---—-..                112 

476 

.June         _      

.      .    --      -     --      -.                 117 

484 

.lulv         __- 

95 

449 

.'•  ll;^ll.>Jt           .   _   _ 

_.      98 

1.5(1 

Sc|itciillicr       -   _ 

124 

r,->-> 

(  ((toiler 

....            --          -     -                    127 

Ml 

.\o\cuiher    

.  -     _.._-.                  12S 

5.5(i 

December 

123 

509 

2i)8 
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TABLE    No.   29.      COFFEE   AND   SPICE,    ROASTING    AND   GRINDING. 

(5   establishments  reporting.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 

Officers,  superintendents  and  managers 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Totals    

Wage  earners: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Totals    27 

S-"l«ry  and  wage  payments— annual: 

Officers,  superintendents  and  managers 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers) 

Total    


39 

1 

8 
1 

50 

10 

27 

19 
1 

20 


$38,801 
63,107 
29,464 


$131,372 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


IS  years  ol  age  and  over         Under  IS  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under  $4 

.^4  to  $4.99 

i^.T  to  .$.5.99 

$6  to  .$6.99 

-57  to  $7.99 

$8  to  .$8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99- _ 
.$11  to  $11.99._ 
$12  to  $12.99__ 
.$13  to  $13.99- 
iU  to  $14.99- 
$15  to  $17.99- 
!*;18  to  .$20.99- 
.>;-21  to  $24.00- 
$25  and  over- 
Totals  — 


27 


5 

1 

12 


19 


6 
1 

14 
1 
1 
3 
2 
7 

•3 

7 
2 


47 


Number  of  Wage  Earners    by  Months. 


.lanuary  _ 
lebruarv  . 
.March    _.- 

April    

May    

June   

•luly    

August    ._. 
Si'iitcnilx'i- 
October    .. 
N()\('iiil)cr 
Dccciiibcr 


Males 

Females 

Total 

20 

14 

34 

20  , 

15 

35 

18  1 

16 

34 

19 

16 

35 

20 

17 

37 

23 

18 

41 

26 

14 

40 

25 

14 

39 

26 

13 

39 

25 

IS 

13 

■>■) 

2(1 

42 

26  ; 

20  , 

46 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.   30.      CONFECTIONERY. 

(7  establishments  reporting.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Male 

Female 

Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers      .  .      ._ 

18   . 

1 

74   . 
15 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 
lb  years  of  age  and  over  _  _      _        ._        .    

Under  18  years  of  age  _  _      _ _      _.  _. 

5 

Totals    -    

107 

5 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  and  over.      __.        .._ 

77  J 

128 

Under  18  years  of  age __    _  .  _    _ 

Totals    -      — -  -      _ 

"i 

128 

Snlary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers-. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 

Total  


$41,248 

89,981 

100,86.1 


$232,094 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


I    18  years  of  age  and  over         Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Un 

$4 

$0 

$6 

$7 

.f8 

$9 

•flO 

$11 

.$12 

»n 

$14 

$1.7 

$18 
$21 


der  $4   ..._ 
to  $4.99._-- 

to  .$5.99 

to  .$6.99„__ 

to  .$7.99-.- 

to  $8.99-... 

to  .$9.99...- 

to  $10.99.. 

to  $11.99.. 

to  $12.99- 

to  $13.99.. 

to  $14.99.. 

to  $17.99- 

to  .$20.99- 

to  $24.99.. 

and  over. 

Totals    -. 


1 
2 
4 
2 
7 

18 
16 
15 
11 


77 


128 


20 
26 
21 
13 
16 
11 
21 
7 
7 

18 
16 
15 
11 


205 


Number  of  Wage   Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Januarv     .    .      ..        ...      . . 

76 
77 
85 
85 
76 
83 
95 
99 
96 
94 
94 
82 

92 

99 

119 

103 

92 

89 

86 

84 

105 

VM 

1.50 

141 

168 

February      .  .      _    _      _      _             ...    

176 

March      ._. 

204 

April      -.      ..-..      _        

188 

Mav                ....    .      .               ... 

168 

June              .           ..    ..      . .               

172 

July       --      -      

181 

August         .  .                _-  .-        -        -    

183 

S('iit('inl)('i" 

201 

October                                  _                                 .                 _ 

228 

N'()\'enibei'        __              _..-_-       . 

244 

Dcceinber    ._  __      . 

223 

;]()() 


REPORT    OF    'IMIK    BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.    32.      ELECTRICAL    MACHINERY,    APPARATUS    AND    SUPPLIES. 

(3   establishment.?  reportingO 

Los  Angeles. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officeis,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  ^ears  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


11 


51 

2 


53 


lary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 

Cl^^rks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

'w'v.gQ  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$16,270 

7,674 

38,812 


$62,756 


Weekly   Wage   Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 


Weekly'  wage  rate 


I  nder 

■$4  to 

>b  to 

iG  to 

if^l  to 

$8  to 

$9  to 

■i^io  to 

Sll  to 
s;12  to 
ii-lS  to 

m  to 

!^'5  to 
.'F1«  to 
1^21    to 


H 

$4.99-.- 

$5.99.. -_ 

$6.99...- 

$7.c,9.-_ 

.$S.S9_-_. 

$9.99.  _. - 

$10.99-- 

$11.99_- 

$12.99-- 

$]?.fi9.- 

$14.99- 

$17.99- 

.$20.99-. 

S24.99-. 

(I  o\'er- 


Totals 


IS  years  of  ags  and  over 


Under  18  years  of  age 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


51 


N 

um 

ber 

of 

W 

age 

E 

arners, 

by    Months. 

Females 

Males 

Total 

■  '■  nuarA'^                                              _      _ 

37  '. 
40    . 
46    . 
46  i. 
46    . 
45  '. 
45  \ 
50   . 
54  1. 
.>J    . 
r,-.]  _ 

^■Vbruary 

40 

]\iHrch 

46 

.-Vpril                                     _--.-- 

46 

y-:\\                                            .                      _       _  -         .. 

46 

.Jrne                                                             _      _     ._ 

45 

-Uilv    

45 

August 

50 

■  "1)1  ciiiber 

54 

('(•tolx'r 

51 

November 

I 'cci'iiibcr 

M.ANUPAOTTTRES. 


:^(il 


TABLE    No.    34.      ENGINES.   AND    PUMPS— GAS    AND    GASOLINE. 

(.:!    e.stiil)lisliniciils    rci'<irliiiK.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Male 

Female 

Number  of 
Salaried: 
Officers,  super 

em  pi 

inten 
'raph 
age   L 
rs  of 

oyees. 

dents   and 
ers,  salesm 
nd   oA'er 

managers  . 

17 

30 
19 

Clerks,   stenog 
18  years  of 

en,  etc.: 

9 

Under  18  vea 

age. 

5 

Totals    - 

66 

14 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  ag 

3  and 

s  of 

OV( 

age. 

r 

175 
4 

Under  18  year 

Totals    ... 

179 

Salary  and  wag 
Officers,    supei 

e  payments 
intendents 
raphers,  sa 
(including 

—an 
and 
lesm 
)>iee 

nual: 
managers     ... 

$34,096 

38,530 

183,733 

Clerks,  stenog 
Wage  earners 

en,  etc 

^  Avorkers) 

Total 

$256,359 

Weekly  Wa 

ge  Rates  of  Wa 

ge  Earners. 

rate 

18  years  of  ag?  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Male 

s             Females 

Males             Females 

Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99 ' 

$5  to  $5.99 

.>6  to  $6.99 

i... 

1    

1    

2    

1 
1 

$7   to  $7.99 

$8  to   $8.£'9 

1    

8    

2    

2 
1 
3 
2 

$9  to  $9.99 

SIO  to  $10.99 

—  - 

$11   to  $11.99 

1            --     -- 

1 

$12  to  $12.99 

$13  to  $13.99 

— - 

6    

4    

9    

19   

21  1 

38   

71    

:::::::;:::::;:;:::::::: 

6 

4 

$14  to  $14.99 

9 

$15  to  $17.99-     .. 

19 

$18  to   $20.99 

21 

$21  to  $24.99 

38 

$25  and  over 

71 

Totals     

175  { 

4  j 

179 

Number  of 

Wage   Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males             Females 

Total 

January     ._     ... 

155    

168    

187    

203    

221    

216   

238   

■^32 

155 

I'^ehruarv 

168 

March           ...  . 

187 

April      . 

203 

May  

021 

June    _  .__    -_ 

^16 

July    

9,3g 

.\ugust 

939 

September 

215 
195 
181 
179 

215 

October    

November 



195 
1S1 

December 

179 
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REPORT    OP    THE   BUREAU   OF   LABOR    STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.   37.      FLOUR    AND    GRIST    MILL    PRODUCTS. 

(,5   e.stablislnuents  i-eixjiLiiig.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Male 


Pemale 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


15 

70 


85 


120 
2 


122 


18 
1 


20 


12 
1 


13 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and   managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$40,340 
152,064 
105,272 


$297,676 


Weekly  Wage  Rates 

3f  Wage  Earners. 

Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  ag 

I  and 

over 

Under  18  years  of 

age 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4       _      -    ._    ___ 

$4  to  $4.99 _ 

$5  to  $5.99 

1    . 
1    . 

i 

1 

$6  to  $6.S9  .      .          _.    . 

1 

$7  to  $7.99-    - 

1  -. 

2  - 

3  ._ 

4  - 
1    - 

1 

$8  to  $8.99 

' 

2 

$9  to  $9.99 

3 

$10  to  $10.99.  -        .-      - 

1 

6 

$11  to  $11.99.     ._      _    .._ 

1 

$12  to  $12.99  .     -    —    _ 

1 
3 

1 

$13  to  $13.99.      

4 

$14  to  $14.99 

8 
19 
43 

8 

$15  to  $17.99  .          __      .__ 



19 

$18  to  $20.99- 

43 

$21  to  $24.99 

33 
12 

33 

$25  and  over 

—  - 

12 

Totals  —    „ 

120  1 

12 

2 

1 

135 

Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January  ._ 
February 

March    

April    

May 

Juno   

July    

August    _-- 
September 
October    -- 
November 
December  - 


119 

5 

124 

117 

5 

122 

118 

5 

123 

123 

5 

128 

131 

5 

186 

108 

5 

113 

126 

5 

131 

119 

5 

124 

115 

5 

120 

117 

6 

123 

129 

7 

136 

133 

7 

140 

MANUFACTURES. 


■M):\ 


TABLE    No.   38.      FOOD    PREPARATIONS. 

(M   e.'^taljli.slmieiits    reporting.) 
Los  Angeles. 


Mal9 


Number  of  employees. 
Siilaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years   of  age  and   over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


11 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


44 


Totals 


33 

4 


37 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and    managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers) 


Total 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 


Female 


62 
2 


64 


$21,155 
43,761 
37.724 


$102,640 


Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of 

age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

MaJes 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4 L_._ 

j 

1 

$4  to  $4.99 t  . 

-- 

$5  to  $5.99 .  ! 

^ 

$6  to  $6.99 . 

6  1. 
14  '. 
18  1. 
13  \ 

6  L 

3   . 

1 

2    1    "                        7 

$7   to  $7.99 

14 
20 

14 
7 

$8  to  $8.99 ..    . 

1 

1 

$9  to  $9.99 _ 

1 

$10  to  $10.99 _ 

1 

$11   to  $11.99 

3 

7 

$12  to  $12.99 ._ 

3 

2 

3 

$13  to  $13.99 

.      2 

$14  to  $14.99 . 

1 

$15  to  $17.99 ._ 

6 

15 

3 

2 

i  L 

7 

15 
3 
2 

$18  to  $20.99 

$21  to  $24.99 

$25  and  over.    .  _ 



Totals  

33 

62  , 

4 

2 

101 

Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 


January  . 
February 
March    .._ 

April    

May 

June    

July    

August  -_ 
September 
October  . 
November 
December  , 
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REPORT    OP    THE   BUREAU    OF   LABOR    STATISTICS. 


TABLE    No.    39,      FOUNDRY    AND    MACHINE    SHOP    PRODUCTS. 

C-l!!   cstablisliiiK'nts   rcpui-tiiiiy. ) 
Los  Angeles. 

Male  Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers, 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over_ 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


76 
75 


151 


914 


962 


15 
3 


21 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and   managers- 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 


$174,057 

92,225 

853.070 


Total  $1,119,352 


We 

skly  Wage   Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 

18  years  of  age  and  over  ;      Under  IS  years  of  age 

Weekly  wage  rate 

Total 

Males       1     Females     ,       Males            Females 

Under  $4 _ 

1                         i 

$4  to  $4.99-      - -_ 

1 

2    

1    

7 

2 

$5  to  $5.99 

2 
1 
7 
2 
11 
8 
3 

3 

$6  to  $6.99- 

8 

$7  to  $7.99-     -  -           

10   

9   

7    

5  ■     __  ■    

17 

$8  to  $8.99 -  _ 

3 

14 

$9  to  $9.99-. _    _          __    __ 

18 

$10  to  $10.99 



13 

$11  to  $11.99 

1 

4  1 

8 

$12   to  $12.99 

23  1                  1 

1  i 

25 

$13  to  $13.99. 

29 
93 
179 
165 
190 
201 

29 

$14  to  $14.99- 

1  :       

94 

$15  to  $17.99- 

1 

[ 

180 

$18  to.  $20.99 

1  i 

166 

$21  to  $24.99 

190 

$25  and  over 

' 

201 

Totals 

914 

6 

48       

968 

I 

Number  of  Wage   Earners,    by   Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Januai'y             . 

815 
871 
927 
892 
919 
957 
980 
944 
877 
926 
874 
938 

5 

3 

5 

5 

5 

4 

8 

12 

21 

11 

6 

10 

820 

February    .  _.  __  ._ ._    .              

874 

March         .....                .      . ._ 

932 

April          .                    .._-..             .           . 

897 

May      -     -                 -           ._      -             -      ._  -- 

924 

June          .      ._    -        -  .        ._           

961 

July    _-_.--..           -.         _  .         

988 

August                       ...              --  -           

956 

September    __  ..        ._      _        ... 

898 

October ..      __-         ._  .        

937 

November       ._         .. 

880 

December      __    ..    .    .  .    ...      

948 

MANUFACTL'KK 


oUu 


TABLE    No.  40.      FURNITURE,    BANK   AND   STORE    FIXTURES. 

(19  est.-ililislimcnts  reiiurtiii^'.) 
Los  Angeles. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


31 

76 
2 


109 


472 
13 


485 


3 
19 


22 


18 

2 


20 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,   superintendents   and   managers.. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


.$73,841 
115,100 
405.581 

$594,522 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Wuvkly  \Mig"  rate 


IS  years  of  ag3  and  over        Under  IS  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Total 


Under 

$4  to 

15  to 

$6  to 

$7  to 

!t;8  to 

$9  to 


•lilO 

to 

$11 

to 

$12 

to 

$13 

to 

$14 

to 

$15 

to 

$18 

to 

$21 

to 

$25  an 


$4.99.... 
$5.99.. _. 
$6.f9.... 
$7.99.. _. 
$8.99-.- 
$9.99...  _ 

$10.99.. 

$11.99.. 

$12.99_. 

$13.99.. 

$14.99.. 

$17.99.. 

.$20.99.. 

$24.99.. 
d  over. 


Totals 


472 


18 


13 


20 
3 


6 

1 

1 

i                   8 

6 

3 

9 

1 

1 

20 

3 

1 

24 

25 

1 

1                  26 

2 

1 
1 

3 

62 

1 

64 

89 

2 

91 

207 

207 

46 

46 

505 


Number  of  Wage    Earners,   by   Months. 


Males 

Females 

Total 

.lanuary 

...                         455 

71 
48 
28 
11 

g 

13 
17 
43 
23 
24 
36 
19 

526 

February 

467 

515 

March        

.-    -      ..               458 

4>- 

April      _  -. 

460 

471 

May ... 

441 

450 

June         .... 

402 

415 

July    ....     

442 

459 

August      _             _        .-  .      . 

..                                 515 

558 

September              .      . 

631 

654 

October        ...            ... 

..      _     ..                   490 

514 

November    ...                    __      . 

._     ..     ..            ..                524 

560 

December  

512 

531 

20—42291 


"SDixsixvxs  Hoavi  jo  nvaana  anx  jo  xaoriaa 
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TABLE    No.   42.      GAS   AND    ELECTRIC    FIXTURES. 

(1  usliiblishiiuiUs  I't'iKdtiuy.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age.-- 


Totals 


11 

20 


31 


64 
1 


65 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and   managers- 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$34,012 
32,636 
60,513 


$127,161 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males            Females 

Males            Females 

Under  $4 

9 

9 

$4  to  $4.99 

1 
2 

1 

$0  to  $5  99 

2 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7  99 

1 

1 

$8  to  $8  99 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

$9  to  $9  99 

1 

$10  to  $10  99 

1 

■$11  to  $11  99 

1 

$12  to  $12.99 

1 

$13  to  $13  99 

$14  to  $14  99 

1 

1 

$15  to  $17  99 

8 

12 

21 

9 

3 

$18  to  $20  99 

1 

12 

$21  to  $24  99 

21 

$25  and  over 

9 

1 

Totals 

64 

1 

65 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males       i     Females 


Total 


January   {  57 

February    I  55 

March '  59 

April    56 

May ^  58 

June    57 

July    59 

August    '  63 

September    63 

October    62 

November    '  58 

December  62 


57 
55 
59 
56 
58 
57 
59 
63 
63 
62 
58 
62 


MAN  UPACT  U  UE,S. 


;U)7 


TABLE     No.     A3.      GLASS,     CUTTING     AND     ORNAMENTING     (Incliicling     Mirrors). 

('i   (.'slahli.sliiiu'iils  rfpniling^.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age... 


Totals 


12 


48 


48 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$9,275 
22,950 
43,580 


$75,805 


Weekly  Wage   Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  anJ  over 


Under  18  years  of  age 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99.... 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99.... 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99.... 
$10  to  $10.99_- 
$11  to  $11.99.. 
$12  to  $12.99.. 
$l;j  to  $13.t9._ 
$14  to  $14.99- 
$15  to  $17.99.. 
$18  to  $20.99.. 
$21  to  $24.99.- 
$25  and  over. 

Totals  — 


2 

8 

34 

1 


48 


34 
1 


48 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males       I     Females 


Total 


January  . 
February 
March    ... 

April    

May 

June    

July    

August  -- 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


46 
49 

46 

49 

51 

51 

55 

55 

47 

47 

46 

46 

45 

45 

48 

48 

47 
46 
44 
41 

47 

46 

44 

41 
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TABLE    No.   47.      ICE.    MANUFACTURED. 

(:i    cstablisliments    reiiorling'.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Male 


Pemale 


Number  ol  employees. 
>Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers- 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

IS  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age__. 


Totals 


188 


188 


;   l^iry  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers.  superinteniJents  and  managers.,. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$43,927 

58,968 

176.536 

$279,431 


Weekly  Wage   Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 


Weekly  wag?  rate 

IS  years  of  ag 

I  and 

over   ' 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Mai 

?s 

Fem 

ales 

Males             Females 

Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99 i ..         __             .      .. 

$5  to  $5.99 ! 

$6  to  $6.£'9 .      _ 

$7  to  .$7.99 ,-i _.     

$8  to  $8.P9 ... 

$9  to  $9.99 ..^ ... 

$10  to  $10.99                           1 

$11   to  $11.99 

o 

3 

$12  to  $12.99 ... 

1 

1 

$13  to  $13.99 ..    _  .- 

11        _ 

1 

11 

.$14  to  $14.99 _ 

$15  to  $17.99 

4  i.. 
88  L- 

4 

$18  to  .$20.99 

88 

.'fi2l   to  $24.99 

42  1  . 

42 

•$25  and  over 

39  L. 

39 

Totals  

188  ' 

188 

Number  of  Wage   Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January       -                      _  _.        _ 

149 
1.53 
173 
179 
213 
196 
210 
228 
216 
212 
183 
164 

149 

February     ...        .             ....... 

153 

March    .                         ...... 

173 

April             .  .      . .... 

179 

May      

'>!?, 

June    .... 

196 

July    _  _ 

210 

August      .     ... 

228 

September      ...     ... 

216 

October    _         _.  .    _  . 

21  •> 

November     ._  ._ .. 

183 

Deeembei'     .  _ 

164 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.    48.      IRON    AND    STEEL    FORCINGS,     BOLTS    AND    NUTS. 

(3    establishments    reporting.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age... 


Totals 


Male 


11 

10 


21 


561 


561 


Female 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers... 

Clerics,  stenographers,  salesmen,   etc 

Wage  earners   (including   piece  workers). 


Total 


$47,125 

11,093 

503,432 


$561,650 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Wc'.kly  wage  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over         Under  18  years  of  age 


Male 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under  .$4  ... 
-H  to  $4.99. 
$5  to  $5.99. 

to  .$6.99. 

to  .$7.99. 

to  $8.99. 


$7 

$8 

.$9 

$10 

$11 

.$12 

$13 

.$14 

$15 

$18 

.$21 

$25 


to  $9.99.... 
to  $10.99.. 
to  $11.99.. 
to  $12.99.. 
to  $13.99.. 
to  $14.99.. 
to  $17.99.. 
to  $20.99. . 
to  .$24.99.. 
and  over. 


Totals 


126 

43 

3 

135 

54 

67 

132 


561 


126 

43 

3 

135 
54 
67 

132 


561 


Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 


Males 


January   ,380 

February     392 

March    401 

April    ,366 

May  413 

June   516 

July    516 

August    531 

September    .558 

OetolxT    .')88 

November    486 

December  561 


Females 


Total 


380 
392 
401 
366 
413 
516 
516 
531 
558 
588 
486 
561 
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TABLE    No.   49.      IRON    AND   STEEL,   STRUCTURAL   AND   ORNAMENTAL. 

(8    establishments    reporting.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Male 


Female 


Nuiubor  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


19 

79 
3 


101 


861 
5 


866 


11 


11 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
OfBcers,    superintendents    and  managers- 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers)- 


Total 


$99,343 
119,658 
779.254 


?,255 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


IS  years  of  age  and  over  '      Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


$7 


Under 
$4  to 
.$0  to 
to 
to 
to 
$9  to 
$10  to 
m  to 
.$12  to 
$13  to 
.$14  to 
,$15  to 
$18  to 
.$21  to 
.$25  an 


$4.99.  _.  . 
$5.99-... 
,$6.99- _-. 
.$7.99-- 
$8.99—. 
$9.99.— 

$10.99.. 

$11.99.. 

$12.99.. 

$13.99.. 

.$14.99.. 

$17.99-. 

$20.99.. 

$24.99.. 
d  over. 


Totals 


69 

1.57 
148 
115 
159 
118 


861 


69 
157 
148 
115 
1.59 
118 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January  . 
February 

March    

April    

May 

June    

July    

August  .. 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


925 
913 
927 
951 
907 
887 
946 
967 
841 
817 
815 
863 


925 
913 
927 
951 

f;07 

887 
946 
967 
841 
817 
815 
863 
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TABLE   No.  50.     JEWELRY. 

(3  establishments  reporting.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendeut.'^  and  iiiaiiagers 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  IS  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age.-. 


22 


Totals 


22 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and    managers- 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers)- 

Total  


$4,420 

1.508 

2a258 


$34,186 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Wrckly  wagy  rate 

IS  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Malivs             Females 

Males            Females 

Under  $4      

1 

$4  to  $4.99 : 

,$.5  to  !i;5.99 i 

%G  to  .$6.99 -     -     --    _-i  _ 

.i?7  to  $7.99 

1  i 

1 

$8  to  $8.99 

.$9  to  $9.99 1 

$10  to  $10.99 . 

1   1       _ 

1 

$11  to  $11.99 ' i 

j  "                  " 

$12  to  $12.99 

i                    1 

1 

$13  to  $13.99 

$14   to  .$14.99 

2 

2 

.$15  to  $17.99 

2  :_.._:::.... 

2 

.$18  to  .$20.99 

4  '  - 

4 

,$21   to  .$24.99 

2  i  - 

2 

$25  and  over 

10  1 

10 

] 

Totals  

22                    1 

23 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Januarv           ..          .  ..      -                  ..        -     .. 

22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 

.< 

23 

February     _,__-__ 

23 

March    ..      _-  . 

23 

April        .  . 

23 

May  -- 

23 

June                       -    -- 

23 

July    _______          .               __ 

23 

August    _     -  _          _  -. 

23 

September 

23 

October    .          

23 

November     _     _ 

23 

December  

23 
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TABLE    No.   51.      KNIT   GOODS. 

(3    establishments   reporting.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Male              Female 

Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers    superintendents  and  managers  - 

5  

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 
18  years  of  age  and  over                           _    _              __    _ 

13                     1 

Under  18  years  of  age      _        _                _    _    __        

1 

Totals                    -    • -                — 

18  !                   1 

18  years  of  age  and  over  _                           

32  i                116 

Under  18  years  of  age                      _    -      _  _  _  _    

2  i                   1 

Totals                 -    -         --      „         -        

34                  117 

1 

Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers-.. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Under  $4 

U  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 '  1 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 2 

$10  to  $10.99 2 

$11   to  $11.99 2 

$12  to  $12.99 

$13  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14.99 1 

$1.5  to   $17.99 3 

$18  to  $20.99 6 

$21   to  .$24.99 5 

$25  and  over i  10 

Totals  32 


3  : 

5  i : 

I !:::::::::::::::::::::::: 

11 

20  t 

20    

19  1                     1 

8  1    

6 

3    

4   

4 

1 

1 

116  2                     1 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 

Males 


Females 


$8,470 
21,294 
79,539 


$109,303 


IS  years  of  age  and  over   i      Under  18  years  of  age 


Total 


3 

5 

4 

8 

12 

20 

22 

23 

11 

6 

3 

5 

7 

7 

5 

10 


151 


Total 


January   .. 
>\'bruary 

iNIarch    

April    

May  

June    _ 

July    

August    --- 
Sept('in1)or 
October    _- 
November 
December  . 


30 
27 
34 
32 
32 
33 
37 
33 
35 
35 
35 
34 


93 
112 
119 
134 
136 
117 
124 
128 
107 
111 
122 
136 


123 
139 
\r-,?i 
16(1 
168 
150 
161 
161 
142 
146 
157 
170 


MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.    52.      LAUNDRIES    (STEAM). 

(20   establishments    reporting.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Male              Female 

Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 
18  years  of  age  and  over      .    .._ 

52                       6 

207                   184 
32                      8 

Under  18  years  of  age .. 

Totals    _ 

291                   198 

Wage  earners: 

18  years  of  age  and  over  .      

542  t              1,587 
4                    11 

Under  18  years  of  age. 

Totals    

546                1.598 

Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers-.. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


1147,236 

354,095 

1,189,267 

Total  $1,690,598 


Wet'kly  wag'j  rate 


Weekly  Wage   Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 

18  years  of  age  and  over  !      Under  IS  years  of  age 


Under 
U  to 
$5  to 
$6  to 
$7   to 
$8  to 
if9  to 
$10  to 
$11   to 
$12  to 
$18  to 
$14  to 
$15  to 
$18   to 
$21   to 
$■25  an 


$4.99... 
$5.99... 
$6.99... 
$7.99... 
$8.99... 
$9.99... 

$10.99. 

$11.99. 

$12.99. 

$13.99. 

$14.99. 

$17.99_ 

$20.99. 

$24.99., 
d  over 


Totals 


Total 


Mairs 


Females 


Males 


Females 


6 
24 
18 
73 
15 
57 
33 
35 
119 
92 
38 
32 


5 

2 

12 

45 

328 

283 

333 

342 

57 

87 

32 

21 

30 

6 

4 


542 


1,587 


5 

2 

12 

46 

342 

310 

352 

416 

73 

144 

65 

56 

149 

98 

42 

32 


11 


2,144 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


January  .. 
Februarv 
IMareh    ."._. 

Apiil     

May 

June    

July    

August    ... 
Reptomher 
October 
November 
December  . 


s            Females 

Total 

657 

1.811 

2.468 

664 

1,754 

2,418 

655 

1.761 

2,416 

632 

1.773 

2.4n.o 

601 

1,701 

2,302 

598 

1.6.57 

2,2.55 

631 

1,696 

2„327 

610 

1.714 

2.324 

595 

1,724 

2.319 

589 

1,749 

2.338 

578 

1,690 

2,268 

570 

1,711 

2.281 
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TABLE   No.   53.      LEATHER   GOODS. 

(5    establisliments   I'eporting.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
.Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managcrs- 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


10 
35 


45 


79 
3 


82 


12 


12 


63 
2 


65 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers-— 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$21,265 

38,218 
54,739 


$114,222 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Wc'.'kly  wage  rate 


IS  years  of  age  and  over  i      Under  18  years  of  age 


Mal"s 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Under  !f4 1 

$4  to  $4.90 2 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to   $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 1 

$8  to   $8.99 4 

!f9  to  $9.99 4 

$10  to  $10.99 4 

$11   to  $11.99 I  1 

$12  to  $12.99 I  2 

$13  to  $13.99 7 

$14  to  $14.99 2 

$15  to  $17.99 13 

$18  to  $20.99 23 

$21  to  $24.99 11 

$25  and  over 4 

Totals  i  79 


3   

T  CIIIIIIIIIII  IIII"IIIIII 

5  !  1  1 

2  !  1  i 

2  1  1 

6   

27   

5   

6    

1    

1    

2   

63  I  8  2 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Total 


4 
2 
3 
7 
4 
8 
10 
31 
6 


3 
15 
23 
11 

4 


147 


Males 

Females 

Total 

January 

51 

18 
24 
21 
23 
32 
25 
28 
28 
33 
47 
69 
65 

69 

Pebruary 

50 

74 

.    48 

69 

....     50 

73 

45 

77 

June 

50 

75 

July                                     

52 

80 

51 

79 

September                      -    --    - 

54 

87 

October                   -         -- 

69 

116 

.      ....                   73 

142 

December 

82 

147 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.   55.      LIQUORS,    MALT. 

(3   establishments   reporting.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Male 


Number  of  employees. 
Sahiricd: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Olerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


66 


321 


Totals 


321 


Female 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 

Officers,    superintendents    and    managers    .  .                                    $102  547 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 64617 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers) .                                            441*717 


Total  $608,881 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wa 

ge  Earners 

Wcpkly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males       1     Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  H !        ..           1 

$4   to  $4.99 1     .. 

"" 

$.5  to  $5.99 L_- 

1 

1 
2 

1 

$6  to  $6.99 '    . 

2 
1 

$7  to  .$7.99 

— - 

$8  to  $8.99 

.  :               1 

$9  to  $9.99 . 

1               ^ 

1 

1 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99 i 

$12  to  $12.99 ;  " 

$13  to  $13.99 .. 

$14  to  $14.99 :                                           1                      ■ 

$15  to  $17.99 _      '                                           1  "                  1 

$18  to  $20.99 



5  ' _  _    _ 

5 

$21   to  $24.99 

210   , 

210 

$25  and  over 

106 

106 

Totals  

321    . 

5 

326 

-           - 

____ 

Number  of  Wage   Earners, 

by  Months 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January  

321 
323 
327 
331 
329 
332 
375 
355 
346 
327 
328 
322 

321 
323 
327 

February     

March    

April    __ 

331 

May  ._.. 

329 

June         

3.32 

July    _ 

375 

August    

355 

September    

346 

October    

327 
328 

November 

December  

322 

816 
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TABLE    No.    57.      LUMBER    INDUSTRY,    PLANING    MILLS. 

(10  establishments  reporting.) 

Los  Angeles. 

Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


18 
44 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


62 


232 

2 


Totals 


234 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers--. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 

Total 


$36,710 

56,705 

210,990 


$304,405 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weskly  wage  rate 


Total 


Under 

$4  to 
$.5  to 
$6  to 
$7  to 
$8  to 
$9  to 
$10  to 
$11   to 


$12  to 
$13  to 


$4.99 

$5.99 

$6.99 

$7.99 

$8.99 

$9.99 
$10.99 
$11.S9 


$12.99 
$13.99 
$14.99 
$17. f 9 
$20.99 
.$24.99 
$25  and  over 


$14  to 

$15  to 

$18  to 

$21  to 


Totals 


Number  of  Wage   Earners, 

by   Months. 

Males       1     Females     !       Total 

January                                                          -           

251 

251 
250 
22^) 

February                                                   __  _ 

250 
229 
212 
219 
224 
251 
212 
241 
237 
236 

March                           _           

April        ------                 .           --      -      

212 

May        .      .             -                                  -    .-- 

219 

-Tune 

224 

.July           - 

251 

August         -                 --__-.---- 

212 

September                -      .    --         -         .-      

241 

October                       _-        ------ 

237 
236 
233 

November         _    ._ 

December       _         -     _-         --_       _            _-  -       . 

233 

MANI'FACTIIRES. 
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ABLE     No.    58.      LUMBER     INDUSTRY,    SASH     AND    DOOR     MILLS    AND    HOUSE 

FINISH. 

(i:i    estahlisliniciil.s    reiiortiii.t;-.) 
Los  Angeles. 


Male 


Female 


Nuinl)or  oi  cinployoes. 
Sahii  i(Hl: 


oitieiTs.  snporintcndcnts  and  numagfrs. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

.  18  jcars  of  age  and  over 

I'nder  18  .vears  of  age 


m 

166 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  .years  of  ago  and  OA-er. 
Inder  18  years  of  age._. 


218 


32 


'J'otals 


1,203 
5 


1,208 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers... 
C-lerks.  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc... 
Wage  earners   (including  ]>ieee  v.orkers) 


Total 


Wi"kly  wag?  rtitc 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


$7 

$8 

$!) 

$io 

Sll 

m 

$14 
$lo 

$18 
ifOi 

$2.-) 


to  $7.9^ 
to  $8.99. 


1 


to  $9.99... 
to  $10.99. 
to  $11.99. 
to  $12.99. 
to  $13.99. 
to  $14.99. 
to  $17.99. 
to  $20.99. 
to  $24.99_. 
and  over. 

Totals  ... 


20 


28 

28 

18 

2.^4 

225 

546 

83 


1.203 


Number  of  Wage   Earners,    by    Months. 


Males 


January  _ 
Fehruarv 
ilareh    ... 

April     

May  

June     .  .. 

July    

August    ... 
September 
October    .. 
November 
December 


,149 
,102 
992 
969 
.087 
,157 
,268 
,294 
181 
112 
166 
207 


Females 


$102,278 
223,200 
900,395 


Weekly   Wage   Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 

IS  yeais  of  a^"  and  over         Unil  r  l'«  years  of  age 


,225,873 


Total 


Under  $4 1  , i  . 

$4  to  ^4.9€' I                    ^ 

$5  to  $5.!9-     _ 

$6  to  $6.99.  


1 


20 

1 

33 

28 

18 

254 

225 

546 

83 


1,210 


Total 


1,150 
1,103 
9C)3 
970 
1,088 
1,158 
1,269 
1.295 
1,182 
1,114 
1,169 
1.209 
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TABLE    No.    62.      MATTRESSES,    PILLOWS   AND    BEDDING. 

(.1    establishnient.s    rcpoiliuy.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Male       1 

Female 

Number  of  employe 

Salaried: 

Officers,  superintendent 

Clerks,  stenographers, 

18  years  of  age  and  o 

Under  18  years  of  ag 

3S. 

s  and  managers 

11    - 

26 

salesmen,  etc.: 
ver              _         -  _ 

6 

e _ 

Totals    _  -                ---        --        —    

37 

6 

18  years  of  age  and  o 
Under  18  years  of  age- 

\'er 

118 
1   _ 

27 

Totals    - 

119 

27 

Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and   managers 

$30,240 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 

28,564 
124,197 

Total 

$183,001 

Weekly  Wage  Rates  of 

Wage  Earners. 

■  Weekly  wage  rate 

IS  years  ol  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males             Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99--         -      _      - 

$5  to  $5.£9  ._ 

1 
1 

-_ 



1 

$6  to  $6.99        _____ 

2 

1  

3 

$7  to  $7.99- 

1 

$8  to  $8.99 _ 

1 

$9  to   $9.99 

5 

4 

5 

6 

5 

3 
33 

14   

13   

27 

4 
5 
2 
3 
2 
2 
6 

.-__ 

9 

$10  to  $10.99        _      - 

9 

$irto  $11.99-    _. 

7 

$12  to  $12.99 . 

9 

$13  to  $13.99      -_ 

7 

$14  to  $14.99 

5 

$15  to  $17.99 

39 

$18  to  $20.99 

14 

$21  to  $24.99 

13 

$25  and  over    __ 

28 

Totals _-    _ 

118 

27 

1 

146 

Number  of  Wage  Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January  __.___-__      ____ 

133 
129 
137 
119 
117 
117 
125 
120 
111 
122 
134 
119 

26 
26  ! 
26  ' 
27 
25  ! 
25 
24 
23 
24 
28 
29 
28  1 

159 

February           .      -.    _             __    

155 

March                  _ 

163 

April                -                        _                 _ 

146 

May 

142 

June     __  _        ..__.__.         _  . 

142 

July      _          .     _  _ 

149 

August    

September                                   .                _      _  . 

— - 

143 
135 

October    _._      _         ._  _.  _                _  __ 

150 

November        _           .      _    - 

163 

December            _-             _         __  _ 

147 

MANlIFACrrUKES. 
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TABLE    No.   63.      METAL   SIGNS,   STENCILS   AND    RUBBER   STAMPS. 
(1   c.stalilisliini'iit.s   rcpoiliii;.;:.) 
Los  Angeles. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age   and   over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers... 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


15 


60 


60 


32 
32 


$13,180 

9,974 

51.332 


$74,486 


Weekly  wag»  rate 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 

IS  years  of  age  and  over         Under  18  years  of  age 


Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99-.. 
$5  to  $.5.99.... 
$6  to  $6.99.... 
$7  to  $7.99.... 
$8  to  $8.S9_... 
$9  to  $9.99.... 
$10  to  $10.99-. 
$11  to  $11.99.. 
$12  to  $12.99.. 
$13  to  $13.99.. 
$14  to  $14.99.. 
$15  to  $17.99.. 
$18  to  $20.99.. 
$21  to  .$24.99-. 
$25  and  over. 

Totals  ... 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


2 
1 
3 
30 
7 
8 
8 


60 


6 
12 
10 

3 


32 


Total 


6 

13 

10 

3 

2 

1 

3 

31 

7 

8 


92 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


January  ._ 
February 
March    .... 

April    

May 

June    

July    

August    ... 
September 
October    .. 
November 
December  . 


Females 

Total 

63 

29 

92 

62 

28 

90 

66 

27 

93 

66 

18 

84 

70 

41 

111 

61 

44 

105 

50 

24 

74 

26 

8 

34 

33 

9 

42 

46 

13 

59 

,52 

21 

73 

60 

32 

92 
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TABLE    No.    64.      MILLINERY. 

(4    establi.shmoiit.s    roiJorti!m. ) 

Los  Angeles. 

Male  Female 

Number  of  employees.  ,  i 

Salaried: 

Officers,  superintendents  and  managers 5  !  1 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 16  !  7 

Under  18  years  of  age ' 

Totals 21  I  8 

Wage  earners:  1 

18  years  of  age  and  over 13  58 

Under  18  years  of  age 1  3 

Totals    14  ,  61 

[ I 

Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 

Officers,    superintendents    and   managers $13,636 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 20,367 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers) 33,817 

Total  $67,820 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Wc'.'kly  wage  rate 


IS  years  of  age  and  over  ;      Under  18  years  of  agre 


Under  $4  ._ 
$4  to  $i.99- 
$0  to  $5.£9_ 


$6 


to  $6.99- 
to  $7.99. 
9. 


$8  to 
$9  to  $9.99.__. 
$10  to  $10.99- 
$11  to  $11.99.. 
$12  to  $12.99-. 
$13  to  $13.99_. 
$14  to  $14.99.. 
$15  to  $17.99.. 
$18  to  $20.99.- 
$21  to  $24.99- 
$25  and  over. 

■  Totals  ... 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


13 


3 

6 

10 

6 


58 


Total 


2 
9 

4 
6 
12 
7 
5 
4 


12 
2 
3 


75 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


' 

Females 

Total 

12 

42 

54 

13 

52 

65 

11 

71 

82 

11 

73 

84 

9 

20 

29 

11 

24 

35 

11 

27 

38 

11 

61 

72 

13 

63 

76 

11 

64 

75 

10 

34 

44 

10 

61 

71 

.January  .. 
February 
March    .... 

April    

May  

-June    

•luly    

August    .-- 
.September 
October    .. 
November 
December  . 


MANIJFACTIIUKS. 
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TABLE  No.  66.   OIL  WELL  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

(G    csdililishiiiciils    rci)iirtiiig'.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and    managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  iiieee  workers). 

Total   


Male              Female 

Number  of  emi)loyees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers    -.        .-    _. 

19  i 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 
18  years  of  age  and  over  .          _      .               _.      .  _. 

11  1                    4 

Under  18  years  of  age              _        _  _      .  _.  _ 

Totals    

30  i                    4 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over             .           _.     .      .     _ 

168  : 

Under  18  years  of  age      _.                .                      __          

1    

Totals -     -        __    _- 

169   

$40,826 

20,118 

156,600 


$217,514 


Weekly  Wage  F 

^ates  of  Wage  Earners. 

AVc'.'kly  w  ag'^  i  ate 

IS  ypar.s  of  a^c  and  over         UndrT  IS  y?ars  of  ass 

Total 

Mal".s             Females             Males 

Females 

Under  $4      .-      . 

..                     i 

i 

$4   to  $4.99-     ..     _- 

! 

!?5  to  $5 .€9-     ..     -. 

$6  to  .$6.99-     --     -_ 

1 

1 

.$7  to  $7.!)9.     -        .      . 

] 

$8   to   .$8.99 

.$9   to  .$9.99 

$in   to   $10.99 

2 

2 

$11   to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12.99 

1  ' 

1 

2 

$13  to  .$1.3.99 

$14   to  $14.99 

.$15  to   $17.99 

32 
46 

32 

$18  to  .$20.99 

• 

m 

,$21   to  .$24.99 

43 
43 

43 

•$25  and  over  . 

j 

43 

1 

Totals  

168  { 1 

169 

Number  of  Wage   Earners, 

by   Months 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January 

139 
151 
141 
139 
153 
150 

139 

February     - 

151 

March        -     ._     . 

141 

April    _     _ 

139 

May 

153 

•Tune    -- 

150 

-lulv     -- 

153 
145 
148 
154 
175 
169 

153 

August      ------                  .        - 

145 

September                _.     _     - 

148 

October    ..     _  .             .  .      - 

154 

November 

175 

December  .        . 

169 

21—42291 
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TABLE    No.    68,      PAINTS    AND   VARNISHES. 

(.7    establishnu'iits    lejiorliiig-.; 

Los  Angeles. 


Male             Female 

Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers 

11                       1 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 
18  years  of  age  and  over       _              __ 

43                     14 

Under  18  years  of  age.    _ _ 

Totals    

54                    15 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over                             _    _      _ 

40                     3 

Under  18  years  of  age       _         _ 

2 

Totals    _      -__ 

42                     8 

Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers--. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


'    IS  years  of  aga  and  over         Under  IS  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


$28,370 
63.272 
36,747 


$128,389 


Total 


Under 
$4  to 
$5  to 
$6  to 
$7  to 
$8  to 
$9  to 
$10  to 
$11  to 
$12  to 
$13  to 
$14  to 
$15  to 
$18  to 
$21  to 
$25  an 


$4.99.. _. 
$5.99.... 
$6.99.... 
$7.99.... 
$8.99.... 
$9.99.... 

$10.99_. 

$11.99.. 

$12.99.. 

$13.99.. 

$14.99.. 

$17.99_. 

$20.99.. 

.$24.99.. 
d  over. 


Totals 


17 

11 

3 

2 


40 


17 

11 

3 

2 


45 


Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 

Males 


Females 

46 

3 

45 

3 

44 

3 

42 

3 

48 

3 

45 

3 

48 

4 

.35 

3 

47 

3 

41 

3 

40 

3 

46 

3 

Total 


January  .. 
February 

March    

April    

May 

June    

July    

August    ... 
September 
October    .. 
November 
December  . 


49 
48 
47 
45 
51 
48 
52 
38 
50 
44 
43 
49 


MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE    No.   71.      PETROLEUM,    REFINING. 

(.5  cslalilislimeuts  rciHiiiiii};-.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
officers,  superintendents  and  managers- 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


Salary  aind  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers—. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


41 


371 


371 


$25,332 

44,278 

284,182 


$353,792 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 

18  years  of  age  and  over        Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Mples 

Females     |       Males 

Females 

Under  $4       _    -- 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99      _ 

1 

$6  to  $6.99 

- 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99.           ..        _     . 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99.           ._    '     .        _.-     '    ! 

$12  to  $12.99.     ._           .  .       __        _           _          __     '    

$13  to  $13.99.     -_ 

1 

1 

$14  to  $14.99.     - 

$15  to  $17.99.     .      .. 

2 

2 

$18  to  $20.99. 

22 

88 

258 

22 

$21   to  $24.99.     ._      .    . 

88 

$25  and  over 

258 

Totals      --    - 

371 

371 

N 

umber 

of 

Wage 

Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January        .      .         

213 
236 
260 
297 
283 
375 
250 
258 
251 
503 
231 
371 

213 

February 

236 

March    .          _  - 

260 

April    __.__-_ 

297 

May _              _            

283 

June       -  _  _  .      _ 

375 

July    .:....                .          ______ 

250 

August       .-          -        _      _ 

258 

September      .  .    ._--._.        ..  _        _.    .. 

251 

October     ...    .           ...         

503 

November           ..      .                _    __    ..    ._ 

231 

December . 

371 
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TABLE    No.    72.      PHOTO- ENGR  AVI  NG,    ELECTROTYPI  NG    AND    STEREOTYPING. 

(()    establishments    reiiorting. ) 

Los  Angeles. 

Male  Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers- 
Clcrks,  stenograpliers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age__. 


Totals 


18 

6 

45  1 

2  ' 

47 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and   managers. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  eainers   (including  piece  workers). 

Total  


$7,538 

4,836 

38,4&5 


$50,859 


Weekly  Wage   Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 

Weekly  \vagj  rate 

IS  years  of  ag-^  and  over 

Under  IS  y 

'ars  of  age 

Males             Females             Males             Females 

Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99. 

: 

$5  to  $5. £9 

$6  to  $6.99 

1                                         1 

2 

$7  to  $7.99_- 

$8  to  $8.S9. 

1 
1 
3 

..     1 

$9  to  $9.99 

...                      1 

$10   to  .$10.99 

i 

4 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12.99 

$13  to  $13.9.;.     ..    - 

$14  to  $14.99 

1 
1 
2 

i 

$15  to  $17.99.-. 

1 

$18  to  $20.99 

9 

.$21  to  .$24.99 ... 

9 
26 

_          -    _j  —     _  _ 

9 

•$2o  and  over 

26 

Totals        -        

45 

2    47 

"" 

I 

Number  of  Wage   Earners, 

by  Months. 

Males             Females 

Total 

.January              _.               

52    

52 

Pebruarv                      -                  -  -- 

52     ...     -     .. 

52 

March           _                  ..                             __    __    _.  . 

.52       ..      _     . 

52 

April               _-..           .--_          _          __ 

52       .... 

52 

Mav - 

52    

52 

-June            ..... --.           

52   

52 

July      -     . 

52   

52  • 

51  ; 

49  ! 

50   

49  1 

52 

August                               -                 _             _           -. 

52 

September       .  .  -      . .     

51 

October          .-         .....                _  ..  .             .  . 

49 

Nov(>mIker        __  ..      .     _  _ 

50 

December      .      -.  -        .-  _    .- 

49 

M.\Ni'FA(rrrRKs. 
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TABLE    No.   73.      PRINTING    AND    PUBLISHING. 

(4S    establishments    reporting.) 

Los  Angeles. 

Male 


Ninnbcr  of  employees. 
Sahirieii: 
Olfioer.'J,  suix'rinteiulents  and  iiumagers- 
Clerks,  .stenographers,  .salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


102 

394 
41 


537 


911 
34 


945 


Female 


118 
6 


129 


269 
20 


289 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and   managers- 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  i)iece  workers). 


Total 


$297,523 

700,067 

1.090,760 

$2,088,350 


Weekly  Wage   Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


AVi'-kly  «  ag':  r:itc 


Un 

U 

$.1 

!f6 

$7 

!f8 

!fi9 

$10 

$11 

$12 

$1.S 

$14 

$1.5 

$18 

$21 

$2,5 


der  $4  -... 
to  .iq.9*L._ 
to  $.5.99_.- 

$6.99... 

$7.99... 

$8.99... 

$9.99... 
$10.99. 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


to  $11.99.. 

to  $12.99.. 

to  $18.99.. 

to  $14.t;9-. 

to  $17.99.. 

to  $20.99.. 

to  .$24.99.. 
and  over. 


18  years  of  ags  and  over         Under  IS  years  of  age 


T()ta]> 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


2 
4 
7 

11 

15 

17 

8 

24 

20 

28 

103 

110 

146 

412 


910 


6 

11 

12 

18 

17 

103 

32 

32 

6 

7 

11 

7 

2 

2 


266 


1 
2 
6 
16 
4 
5 


35 


1 

13 
4 
2 
2 


1  1 


23 


Total 


10 

30 

29 

47 

38 

125 

40 

58 

26 

35 

114 

117 

148 

414 


1.234 


Number  of  Wage   Earners, 

by   Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Januarv  .--......           ..    __ 

951 
945 
978 
973 
1,005 
1,030 
998 
956 
937 
924 
895 
965 

240 
242 
240 
231 
230 
266 
249 
231 
220 
240 
276 
278 

1,191 

Fel»ruarv      ..  -      _      _                -_.    _._ 

1.187 

^larch    

1.218 

Ai.ril     

1,201 

Mav       -       ..                   -    — 

1.23.5 

•lune           ...                                                 __           _ 

1.296 

Julv         

1,247 

August       -.-_-.-..-.        -.    _. 

1,187 

September      _      _  .  _  .        ... 

1,157 

Octoher      ..  ._     _            ._.          .            .      . 

1,164 

November    _           ._    .     .           .           .        _.        . 

1,171 

December 

1,243 
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TABLE    No.  74.  '  ROCK  QUARRYING   AND  CRUSHING. 

(3    establishments   reporting.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers- 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age_-. 


13 


28 


Totals 


28 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and   managers- 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 

Total  


$15,300 

6,310 

36,463 


$58,073 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wage  rate 


IS  years  of  age  and  over  1      Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


remales 


Total 


Under  $4 

$4  to  .$4.99-.- 
$5  to  $5.99... 
$6  to  $6.99-. _ 
$7  to  $7.99... 
$8  to  $8.99... 
$9  to  $9.99... 
$10  to  $10.99- 
$11  to  $11.99- 
$12  to  $12.99- 
$13  to  $13.99. 
$14  to  $14.99. 


$15  to  $17.99 

7 
7 

___   _,          7 

$18  to  $20.99-      - 

i '                    7 

$21  to  $24.99 

12 
2 

:: ::.....:..:.         12 

$25  and  over.        .      _  . 

...  2 

Totals 

28 

—    i                 28 

Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 


Males  Females 


Total 


■Tanuarv  26 

February    28 

March    33 

April    31 

Mav  34 

June   35 

July    37 

August    32 

September    31 

October 31 

N()veml)er    ^ 26 

Docembor 28 


26 
28 
33 
31 
34 
35 
37 
32 
31 
31 
26 
28 


MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE  No.  76.   RUBBER  GOODS. 

(3    establishments   reporting.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Male 

Female 

Nuiiibor  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  siiijeiiiiteiuleDts  and  managers ..     .. 

4 

Clerks,  stenoyrai)licrs,  salesmen,  etc.: 
18  years  of  age  and  ovei" _    .    .  _    

Under  18  years  of  age 

Totals      .     -  .    - . 

4 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  ago  and  over_.  .      _.                  .          

21 
2 

Under  18  years  of  age .    .-      .    ._      

1 

Totals      

23 

1 

Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers... 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


$2,185 
1,015 
9.480 


Total 


$12,680 


Wc'jlily  wag'j  rate 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


IS  years  of  age  and  over         Under  IS  years  of  age 


Un 

$.-, 

$7 

$8 

$!) 

$10 

$11 

$12 

$13 

$14 

$15 

$18 

$21 

$25 


der  $4 

to  $4.9S>_... 
to  $5.S<L-- 
to  $6.99.— 

to  $7.99 

to  .$8.99 

to  $9.99__- 
to  $10.99__ 
to  $11.99_. 
to  $12.99- 
to  $13.99_. 
to  $14.99- 
to  $17.99- 
to  $20.99.. 
to  $24.99.. 
and  over. 

Totals  — 


Males 


22 


Total 


Females 


Males 


Females 


24 


Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 


Males  Females 


Total 


January  . 
February 
March    ... 
April    ._- 

May 

June    

July    

August  -- 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


6 
6 

12 
19 
19 
22 
28 
27 
28 
25 
24 
24 


6 
6 
13 
20 
20 
23 
29 
28 
29 
26 
25 
25 
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TABLE    No.   78.      SHEET    METAL    PRODUCTS. 

(14  establishments  I'eporting.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Male 

Female 

Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers    _      ..    ._    

28   . 
41 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 
18  years  of  age  and  over            _      -            __    . 

10 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  j'cars  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


69 

10 

262 
3 

3 

265 

3 

Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers-_. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers). 


Total 


$79,867 

82,093 

303,348 


$465,308 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wags  rate 


IS  years  of  age  and  over 


Males 


Females 


Under  18  years  of  age 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Under 

$4  to 
15  to 
$6  to 
$7  to 
.$8  to 
$9  to 
$10  to 
$11  to 
$12  to 
$13  to 
$14  to 
$15  to 
$18  to 
$21   to 


$25  an 


$4  -_. 

.$4.99-_ 

$5.99- 

$6.99-_ 

$7.99_- 

.$8.99_. 

$9.99.- 

$10.99 

$11.99 

$12.99 

$13.99 

$14.99 

$17.99 

$20.99 

$24.99 

d  over 


Totals 


4 

1    -.- 

5 

1 

1 

12 

1     ... 

13 

19 

19 

83 

83 

48 

48 

61 

61 

r    .-    - 34 

34 

262 

3 

3    

268 

Number 

of  Wage  Earners, 

by 

Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

.January 

408 
392 
43'> 
433 
403 
396 
330 
295 
255 
241 
237 
263 

5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
5 
6 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

413 

Kcl  ii'uarv 

397 

Marcli 

437 

Ai)ril 

437 

:\Iav 

407 

.Tune 

401 

.Tuly 

336 

August    

Sr'i)temhor 

298 
258 

October                      _  .       -  -            

244 

Novi'raher         .          .      _                   -          

240 

December           -      - 

266 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE   No.   79.     SHIPBUILDING    (Including    Boat    Building). 

(3    establishments   reporting'.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Male 

Female 

Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers...    ..    ..        

13 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 
18  years  of  age  and  over           ._        _.  .         -      _    __ 

173 

2 

10 

Under  18  years  of  age        ._    .      .        .... 

,   Totals    .. 

188 

in 

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over            .      _.      .-.___      

3,494 

Under  18  years  of  age..      .                _...._.. 

1 

Totals    

3.494 

Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers... 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  ])iece  workers). 


$48, /SO 

72,964 

1.187,362 


Total  $1,309,106 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 


Weekly  wag-:  rate 


18  years  of  age  and  over         Under  18  years  of  age 


Males 


rem  ales 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under  $4 

$4  to  .$4.99.... 

$.-1  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99.... 
$7  to  $7.99.... 

.$8  to  $8.99 

.$9  to  $9.£9-... 
$10  to  $10.99_. 
$11  to  $11.99-. 
$12  to  $12.99.. 
$13  to  $13.99_- 
$14  to  $14.99.. 
$15  to  $17.99.. 
$18  to  $20.99.. 
$21  to  .$24.99_. 
$25  and  over. 

Totals  ... 


3 
193 

800 
2,497 


3,494 


3 
193 

800 
2,497 


3,494 


Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 


Males 


January  .. 
February 

JIarch    

April    

May . 

Juno    

July    

August    __. 
September 
October    .. 
November 
December  . 


Females 


94 

113 

165 

139 

144 

324 

548 

680 

1.159 

1.541 

2.468 

3,494 


Total 


94 

113 

165 

139 

144 

324 

548 

680 

1.159 

1,541 

2.468 

3,494 
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TABLE   No. 80.     SLAUGHTERING   AND   MEAT   PACKING, 

(5   establishments   reoorting.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


20 

266 
5 


29 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


291 

29 

917 
15 

68 

Totals 


932 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and   managers. 

Olerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 


$99,870 
386,870 
784,222 


Total  $1,270,462 


Weekly  Wage 

Rates  of  Wage  Earners 

Weekly  Avage  rate 

IS  years  of  age  and  over 

1      Under  IS  years  of  age 

Total 

Males 

Pcmales 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4    _.-    

1 

$4  to  $4.99.__    .      -        —  !  —      —     i ' 

' 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99        ___        --    __ 

10 
3 

10 

42 

8 

$7  to  $7.99        -    --    —    _- 



39 
8 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99  -    _    -  -      __L-      

2 

2 

$11  to  $11.99-      -    ..    ' 

5 
4 

5 

$12  to  $12.99        _      _ 

1 

13 
170 

5 

$13  to  $13.99 

2 

15 

$14  to  $14.99        

170 

$15  to  $17.99        -      -      __ 

281 
178 
172 
102 

10 

291 

$18  to  $20.99        -    - 

178 

$21  to  $24.99 

172 

$25  and  over 

102 

Totals      

917                   68 

15 

1.000 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


January  . 
February 
March    _.. 

April    

May 

June    

July    

August  -- 
Septombor 
October  . 
November 
December 


953 

49 

1,002 

878 

60 

938 

910 

51 

961 

884 

66 

950 

875 

56 

931 

884 

71 

955 

853 

69  1 

922 

869 

64 

933 

872 

67 

939 

1,099 

43 

1.142 

978 

63  i 

1.041 

963 

60  1 

1.023 

MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE   No.  83.     STOVES  AND   FURNACES. 

(3    establishment.s   reporting.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Totals    

Wage  earners: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age "I 


Totals 


13 


56 


56 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,   superintendents    and   managers 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc. 
Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers) 


$6,480 
10,165 

49,868 


Total 


$66,513 


Weekly  Wage 

Rates  of  Wage  Earners 

Weekly  wage  rate 

IS  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Males            Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  $4 



I 

$4  to  $4.99 



^ 

$5  to  $5.99 

1 

, 

$6  to  $6.99 _ 

1 

$7  to  $7.99 . 



$8  to  $8.99 . 

^ 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99 

1 

1 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12.99 

1 

1 

1 
1 

$13  to  -$13.99-.  _ 

$14  to  $14.99 

$15  to  $17.99 

18 

8 

20 

18 
8 

20 
7 

$18  to  $20.99 

$21   to  .$24.99 

$25  and  over 

7 

Totals  

56 

56 



Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


Males 


Females 


January  . 
February 
March    ... 

April    

May 

June   

July    

August  ._ 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


57 
51 
53 
49 
54 
59 
58 
53 
51 
56 
55 
56 


Total 


57 
51 
53 
49 
54 
59 
58 
53 
51 
56 
55 
56 
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TABLE    No.    86.      TOBACCO    MANUFACTURES. 

(6   establishnif'nts   reporting.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
Officers,  superintendents   and  managers- 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

^Yage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


12 


142 


142 


Salary  and  wage  payments — annual: 
OflBcers,  superintendents  and  managers--. 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers). 

Total  


84 


$10,39.5 

1&209 

120,115 


$148,719 


Weekly  wage  rate 


Weekly  Wage   Rates  of  Wage  Earners. 

!    IS  years  of  ags  and  over         Under  18  years  of  age 


Un 
H 
$.5 
$6 

17 


$10 
$11 

$12 
$13 
.$14 
$15 
$18 
$21 
$25 


dcr  $4 

to  $4.99-.-. 

to  $.5.99—. 

to  $6.99-_. 

to  .$7.99—. 

to  $8.99--. 

to  $9.99—. 
to  $10.99-. 
to  $11.99.. 
to  $12.99-. 
to  $13.99-. 
to  .$14.99- 
to  $17.99- 
to  .$20.99- 
to  .$24.99.- 
and  over. 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


1 
7 
21 
17 
31 
34 
23 
4 


6 
6 

10 
7 
10 
10 
4 
6 
6 


-lannary  -. 
I'^'bruarv 
March    ..- 

April    

May 

-Tunc    

July    

August    --. 
September 
October    .. 
November 
December  . 


Total 


1 
4 
9 

7 

6 

11 

14 

31 

27 

35 

40 

29 

9 

3 


Totals --        --    1               142                   79 

5 

226 

I                     ' 

1 

Number  of  Wage    Earners. 

by   Months. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

106 

81 

187 

127 

81 

208 

126 

81 

207 

128 

79 

207 

124 

79 

203 

133 

82    ; 

215 

136 

86 

222 

134 

84  1 

218 

146 

80 

226 

149 

80  ! 

229 

149 

83  i 

232 

122 

82 

204 

jV1aniifa(;tiikrs. 


■.V.V.] 


TABLE    No.   87.      TRUNKS   AND    VALISES. 

(4    ostablishinfut.s    leuortin.i;.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Male 


Number  of  employees. 
Sill  a  lied: 
Officers,  suiicrintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  steiuigraiihers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age... 


10 


Totals 


58 


Salaiy  and  wage  payments— annual; 
Officers,    superintendents    and    managers, 

Cleri<s,   stenographers,   salesmen,   etc 

Wage  earners    (including   iiiece   workei's). 


Total 


Weekly  Wage   Rates  of  Wage   Earners. 


\Vi  'kly  wag-'  rate 


IS  years  of  ag?  ami  ovrr 


Und'T  IS  years  of  age 


Under  $4 

$4  to  ii;4.99__.. 
-fo  to  $.x99.... 
if 6  to  iii6.99_... 
•$7  to  $7.99.... 
$8  to  .$8.S9.__. 
if 9  to  .$9.99.... 
ij;lO  to  $10.99 
$11  to  $11.99.. 
$12  to  $12.99.. 
$18  to  $13.99_. 
$14  to  $14.99.. 
$15  to  $17.99.. 
$18  to  .$20.99.. 
$21  to  .$24.99.. 
$2.1  and  over. 

Totals  ... 


Mal°s 


Females 


Males 


Females 


12 

14 

5 


54 


Female 


l);8,V8t) 

5,090 

52.053 


$()5,92.3 


Total 


6 
10 
2 
2 
2 
3 


3 

7 
12 
14 


75 


Number  of  Wage    Earners,    by   Months. 


Males 


•Ijinuary   .. 
I'^'bruary 
.March     ."... 

April     ■. 

May 

June     

July     

August    ... 
September 
October    ._ 
November 
December 


Females 


Total 


54 

10 

64 

57 

10 

67 

59 

10 

m 

55 

10 

65 

55 

12 

67 

57 

12  ! 

69 

61 

16  i 

77 

61 

14  ' 

75 

57 

16 

73 

60 

15 

75 

63 

17 

80 

58 

17 

75 
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TABLE   No.   89.     WIRE   WORK    (including   Wire    Rope,    Netting,   etc.). 

(3    e.stabli.shnients   reporting.) 

Los  Angeles. 


Male 


Female 


Number  of  employees. 
Salaried: 
OflRcers,  superintendents  and  managers. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals    - 

Wage  earners: 
18  j^ears  of  age  and  over. 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


32 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,    superintendents    and   managers- 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners   (including  piece  workers)- 


Total 


$27,566 

8.906 

36,731 


$68,203 


Weskly  wage  rate 


Weekly  Wage  Rates  oi  Wage  Earners. 

IS  years  of  age  and  over        Under  18  years  of  age 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Under 

$4 

to 

$5 

;o 

$6  to 

$7 

;o 

$8 

;o 

$9  to 

$10 

to 

$11 

to 

$12 

to 

$13 

to 

$14 

to 

$15 

to 

$18 

to 

$21 

to 

$25 

an 

99            -_           _  i  —                  .                           .            .    

99                                                                                                         . 

99                              '                                            > 

99-. _       -.    _-    _•;..    _      

99-     —    --               1-           .       - 

1    

1 

99 

10'.99 -  .          ' 

_ 

11.99 i 

$12.99- 
$13.99- 
$14.99- 
$17.99- 
$20.99- 
$24.99- 
d  over. 


Totals 


31 


32 


Number  of  Wage   Earners,   by   Months. 
I       Males 


Females           Total 

33 

33 

34 

34 

a5 

35 

35 

35 

31 

31 

34 

34 

35 

35 

37 

._    37 

31 

—  -    ._..                   31 

33 

33 

3n 

_-._                   30 

31 

31 

January  _- 
February 

March    

April    

May 

June   

July    

August    --- 
September 
October    .- 
Novemljer 
Dficoml)or  - 


MANIIFACTUKES. 
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TABLE    No.   90.      ALL   OTHER    INDUSTRIES. 
(I!)    e.stahli.slimciil.^    iriioil  ing.) 
Los  Angeles. 


Number  of  employees 
Salaried: 


Male 


Female 


Offlcers,  superintendents  and  managers 
Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.: 

18  years  of  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age _    _.    .  T 


Totals    

Wage  earners: 
18  years  of  age  and  over 
Under  18  years  of  age 


Totals 


Salary  and  wage  payments— annual: 
Officers,  superintendents  and  managers 

Clerks,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc 

Wage  earners  (including  piece  workers 


Total 


$372,374 

408.942 

1,439,657 

$2,220,973 


Weekly  Wage 

Rates  of  W 

age   Earners 

Weekly  wage  rate 

IS  years  of  age  and  over         Under  18  years  of  age 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Under  $4 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99 

1 

8 

1 

6 

9 

32 

24 

104 

145 

66 

434 

307 

469 

266 

1 

1 

80 

22 

65 

242 

7 

39 

8 

1 

25 

2 

6 
1 
8 
4 
2 

4 

$6  to  $6.99.     . 

5 
2 

$7   to  $7.99 

15 

$8  to  $8.99 

84 
36 

$9  to   $9.99 

1 

$10  to  $10.99 

79 

277 
31 
143 
1,53 
67 
459 
307 

$11   to  $11.99 . 

$12  to  $12.99.. 

$13  to  $13.99..  _ 

$14  to  $14.90 

$15  to  $17.99_._. 

$18  to  $20.99 

$21    to    1!''4  99 

$25  and  over 

469 
266 

Totals 

1,867 

491 

23 

9 

2,390 

Number  of  Wage  Earners,  by  Months. 


January  

February     

March    

April 

May  

June     

July :..._:::: 

August    

September    

October 

November   

December 

*Sep  note  on  following  page. 
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INDUSTRIES     AND     NUMBER     OF     ESTABLISHMENTS     INCLUDED     IN     TABLE 
No.    SO,    "ALL    OTHER    INDUSTRIES." 


Los  Angeles. 


Acetylene  gas 

Aeroplanes  

Agricultural  implements 

Ant  paste  

Auto  truck  bodies 

Beds,  wall  

liockeepers'  supplies 

Cans,  tin  

Cash  registers 

Cooperage    

Crackers    and  cookies 

Dairy  products  '. 

Electric  light  fixtures 

Electroplating 

Enameling 

Envelopes   

Earm  machinery  

Fruit  products  

Garbage  reduction  

Gloves   


Hats,  men's 

Laboratory  apparatus  

Marble  and  tile 

Monuments  

Musical  instruments  

Oil  l)urning  equipment 2 

Oi'gans 1 

Paper,  building 2 

Pennants  1 

Potash    1 

Refrigerator  cars 1 

Scenery,   theatrical   1 

Shades,  window 2 

Soap,  washing  powder,  etc 2 

Steam  specialties  1 

Syrup  1 

Tallow  1 

Welding  apparatus  1 

Wines  and  liquors 2 


PART  III. 
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THIRD  REPORT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAUS  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


933  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco, 
November  1,  1918. 
Hon.  JouM  P.  ]\IcLaugi]LIn,  Lahor  Commisisoncr, 
948  Market  Street, 

San  Francisco,  (Uilifomia. 

SiR:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  liercwitli  for  your  consideration  the 
annual  report  of  the  Public  Emi)h-)\iiicnt  Bureaus  for  tlic  liscal  year 
1917-18. 

Considering  how  closely  you  have  kept  in  touch  with  matters  per- 
taining to  this  division  of  yoiu-  responsibilities  no  further  comment  is 
necessary. 

Respectfully, 

C.  B.  Sexton, 

Supei'intendent  of  liureaus. 
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OFFICES    OPERATED. 

Han  Francisco. 

^[(■n'.s  Din):utinent,  033  Mission  street. 

Women's  Deiiartmont.   Paeitic  biiililiiii;-. 

Oakland. 

:Men's   Department,  401  Tenth   street. 

Women's    Department,    401    Tenth    street. 

Sacramento. 
Men's  Department,  915   Second  street. 
Women's  Department,  Forum  building. 

Fresno. 

Men's   Department,   1834   Kern   street. 

Women's  Department,  1834  Kern  street. 

San  Jose   (Federal-State). 

Men's  Department,  17G  South  Market  street. 

Women's  Department,  176  South  Market  street. 

Also   co-operating  with   the   U.    S.   Department   of   Labor   in   their   offices   at   207 
South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  and  200  South  San  Joaquin  street,   Stockton. 

C.  B.  Sexton,  State  Superintendent, 

933   Mission   street,    San    Francisco. 


PUBLIC    EMI'LUWMENT    IUJKEAU8.  34] 

REPORl^  OF  SUPERINTENDENT.* 


In  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jmie  30,  1918.  the  work  of  the  Pul.li,  Em 
ploynient  Bureaus  nearly  doubled  the  l)usiness  of  the  preceding  year 
s^howmg-  124,819  placements  as  against  63,666  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30  1917,  or  an  increase  of  96  per  cent.  Part  of  this  increase  was 
due  to  the  establishment  of  new  offices,  but  bv  far  the  greater  part  is 
traceable  to  unprecedented  demands  made  on  us  bv  employers  engaoed 
m  various  .ndustries  due  to  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
woi'ld  war. 

NEW  PERMANENT  OFFICES. 
The   Fresno   offi.-e    was   opened    August   23,    1917.    under   conditions 
explained  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
tlie  San  Jose  ofifice  was  opened  April   15.   1918.     The  Fresno  office  is 
managed  entirely  by  the  state  but  in  San  Jose  the  manager's  salary 
and  all  other  expenses  are  paid  by  the  state  with  the  exception  of  the 
salary  of  the  other  man  in  the  office  who  is  appointed  and  paid  by  the 
US^  Employment    Service.     As   a    consequence    of   this   co-operation 
with  the  federal  govern.nent  the  office  is  granted  the  franking  privile-e 
in  Stockton  tlu^  procedure  is  reversed,  the  I'.  S.  Emplovment  ServiVe 
selecting    and    paying   the    manager's    salary    and    all    other    expen.-es 
except  the  salary  of  the  assistant  who  was  selected  from  the  state  civil 
service  list  and  is  paid  by  the  state.     The  ofifice  in  Stockton  has  been  in 
operation  since  March  16.  1918.  and  up  to  June  30  had  filled  2714  posi- 
tions, for  whiel,  we  allow  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  credit  to  offset 
their  quota  of  the  San  Jose  ofifice. 

OTHER  ARRANGEMENTS  WITH  FEDERAL  SERVICE. 

Pursuant  to  the  i)lan  mentioned  by  the  C.mimissioner  of  the  liureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  in  the  last  few  months 
of  tie  fiscal  year  1917-18  placed  a  man  in  our  office  in  Sacramento  and 
Oakland  and  granted  these  offices  the  franking  privilege  The  plan 
can  hardly  be  called  satisfactory  on  account  of  divided  authoritv  and 
duplicating  r.q.orts  and  the  same  purpose  could  have  been  served  by 
giving  the  state  emplo.vee  one  dollar  per  annum  as  was  done  with  .,ur 
appointees  m  the  seasonal  cfifices  and  subofflces. 

ARRANGEMENT  WITH  LOS  ANGELES  CITY. 

The  .same  ai-ran,u.-ni.-nt  was  eontinued  in  foree  with  tlie  Municipal 
Emplo.vment  Offiee  nf  U.s  Ang.-les  whereby  the  slate  was  to  furnish  a 
statecUiumber  of  clerks,  and  the  eity  of  Los  Angeles  was  to  have  credit 

*See  rep<,n  ,,n    I'ublie   Kmpl.,y,„.-nt    Hiireau.s.  paf4e   l.S. 
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for  all  positions  filled  within  the  city  limits  of  Los  Angeles  and  the 
state  get  credit  for  all  other  positions  filled,  and  in  consulting  the 
statistical  tables  in  this  report  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Be- 
fore the  convening  of  the  1917  legislature  the  local  superintendent 
stated  that  the  citj'  of  Los  Angeles  desired  to  continue  operating  this 
office  and  that  the  arrangement  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  Since  then, 
however,  they  decided  to  turn  it  over  to  the  federal  government  witli 
whom  the  state  is  to  continue  co-operating. 

SAVING  TO  APPLICANTS. 

Carefully  compiled  records  show  in  table  4  that  76.902  positions  in 
the  five  permanent  offices  were  of  over  seven  days  duration,  and  the 
totals  of  the  Los  Angeles  and  seasonal  offices  would  bring  the  grand 
total  of  such  positions  to  about  100,000.  The  average  charge  to  appli- 
cants by  fee  agencies  within  the  state,  excluding  teachers  and  com- 
mercial agencies,  is  $1.80.  If  we  apply  this  fixed  rate  to  the  100.000 
positions  comparable  with  the  business  of  the  pay  agencies  we  have  a 
saving  to  applicants  of  approximately  $180,000  for  the  past  year  alone. 

With  the  development  in  the  world  war  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
in  enlightened  communities  the  principle  of  a  third  party  getting  a  fee 
out  of  a  bargain  between  an  employer  and  an  employee  will  ever  again 
have  many  adherents,  particularly  when  it  is  the  employee  who  pays  for 
going  to  work. 

BENEFIT  TO  EMPLOYERS. 

Practically  throughout  the  year  our  offices  have  been  the  head- 
quarters of  employers'  representatives  engaged  in  selecting  help  of  all 
kinds.  While  applicants  have  always  been  sure  of  meeting  employers 
when  they  were  qualified  in  their  line,  our  placement  clerks  have  never 
ti'ied  to  unload  any  particular  applicant  on  an  employer  and  emploj^ers 
01'  their  re[)resentatives  have  always  been  welcomed  in  assisting  the 
placement  clerks.  Our  service  in  this  respect  accounts  for  the  unusually 
large  number  of  employers  patronizing  the  offices. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  HELP. 
Employers  called  on  the  regular  offices  maintained  by  the  state 
69,283  times  for  a  total  of  143,384  persons  as  against  33,450  calls  for 
66,360  persons  in  the  previous  year.  This  is  an  increase  of  107  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  calls  and  of  116  per  cent  in  the  numbei-  of 
workei's  asked  for.  (.'ounting  the  men  wanted  outside  the  city  limits  of 
Los  Atmeles  and  tlic  demands  made  on  the  seasonal  offices  and  suboffiees 
these  liiireaus  wei'c  called  (ni  I'm-  a  total  of  174. 74l!  persons  in  the  yeai- 
eiiiltfaeet  i   in  lliis  report. 


PUBIJC    EMPLOVMKN'l'    HIKEAl'S.  'M'A 

REGISTRATION  OF  APPLICANTS. 

Durin.u  the  fiscal  year  male  applieaiits  were  rei^istei-ed  only  as  they 
took  i)ositions  except  in  skilled,  coiiiinercial  and  s[)ecial  ca.ses.  Female 
applicants  were  registered  as  tlicy  came  into  the  offices  as  in  previous 
years.  However,  the  males  registered  show  an  increase  of  81  per  cent 
and  the  females  an  increase  of  86  per  cent  over  the  fiscal  year  1916-17 

APPLICANTS  REFERRED. 
As  explained  in  the  preceding  report  the  percentage  of  "positions 
filled"  to  "persons  referred"  may  appear  somewhat  high,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  Sacramento  and  Fresno  hut  in  these  towns  movst  of  the 
employers  call  and  take  the  applicants  with  them  and  applicants 
([uizzed  Init  not  taken  are  not  considered  as  refer-red.  Tlie  same  holds 
true  of  all  other  offices  though  in  a  less  degree.  It  will  l)e  noted  that 
ovei'  70  per  cent  of  the  i)lacenients  in  Sacramento  and  Fresno  are  "out 
of  town." 

DURATION  OF  POSITIONS  OFFERED. 

Following  along  the  liiu's  of  last  year's  report  we  have  again  split 
the  positions  filled  according  to  the  duration  of  tlie  positions  as  offered 
into  one  day  or  less,  two  to  seven  days  and  eight  (hi>s  or  over,  which 
puts  us  on  a  comparahie  hasis  with  the  fee  agencies  according  to  the 
state  law  regulating  them.  In  the  offices  operated  hy  the  state  the 
comparisons  hy  years  are  as  follows: 


Per  cent    I     Per  cent 
1916-17     I      1917-18 


1  dny  or  loss  .. 

'2  to  7  (hiys    

|S  (!;iys  or  ovor 


8.3  j 

12.6 

1().4 

10.7 

7.-).;j 

7fi.7 

it  will  l)e  noted  that  tliere  is  practically  a  -")()  pei-  cent  increase  in  the 
numher  of  day  jo])s,  a  .So  ])ei'  cent  decrease  in  the  '2  to  7  day  jobs  r.nd  an 
increase  of  2  i)er  cent  in  the  positions  which  should  last  eight  days  or 
over. 

PLACEMENTS  BY  INDUSTRIES. 

Ill  the  N'car  just  closed  placements  in  liotels  and  restaurants  com- 
prised 17.2  per  cent  of  the  grand  total  as  against  lo.6  per  cent  last  year. 
Transportation  and  public  utilities  which  last  year  lead  all  industries 
with  18.0  per  cent  of  the  total  took  third  place  this  year  with  a  percent- 
age of  13.-'^,  being  jiassed  this  year  by  placements  in  agriculture  with  a 
percentaiie  of  LS.S  as  against  10.!)  last  year.  Building,  construction, 
wholesale  and  retail  cslaljlisliiiit'nts  and  the  lumber  iiidustrv  Follow  next 
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ill  order  with  respective  percentages  of  10.7.  8.8  and  7.3  of  the  grand 
total. 

INDIVIDUALS  PLACED. 
The  total  individuals  placed  in  the  offices  maintained  by  the  state  was 
53,514,  w^hich  excludes  Los  Angeles  as  the  figures  are  not  available. 
While  the  figures  in  the  last  annual  report  were  for  seventeen  months, 
or  from  the  start  of  the  office  up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1916-17 
the  ratio  of  "positions  furnished"  to  "individuals  placed"  show  the 
cities  in  about  the  same  relative  rank.  HoM^ever,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  San  Jose  office  only  was  in  existence  two  and  one-half  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  it  shows  a  large  number  of  repeaters.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  w^as  formerly  a  charity  bureau  in  operation  and  we 
inherited  a  large  part  of  their  day  workers. 

WAGES. 

We  have  followed  the  same  plan  of  showing  wages  paid  on  positions 
filled  in  all  offices  except  the  males  in  San  Francisco  and  the  male  and 
female  departments  in  Oakland.  The  wages  in  Sacramento,  Fresno, 
San  Jose,  Chico  and  other  towns  shows  what  is  being  paid  farm  laborers 
and  makes  a  comparison  possible  with  lumber  and  construction  com- 
panies. We  have  adhered  to  the  practice  of  figuring  26  days  to  the 
month  and  deducting  the  board  where  the  employee  in  a  luml)er  or 
construction  camp  had  to  board  at  the  company's  cookhouse  at  a  fixed 
rate.  We  might  again'  call  attention  to  our  reason  for  this  by  an  illus- 
tration. On  January  30,  1917,  a  lumber  company  placed  an  order  with 
lis  for  tree  fallers  at  24  cents  per  hour,  of  ten  hours  per  day,  with  $12 
per  month  for  board,  etc.  On  February  13,  1917,  a  road  contracting 
firm  gave  us  an  order  for  laborers  at  $3  per  day  of  10  liour.s,  out  of 
which  the  men  were  to  pay  $1  per  day  to  the  company  for  l)oard.  At 
first  glance  it  Avould  appear  that  the  construction  job  was  the  better  by 
60  cents  per  day,  if  only  the  rate  per  day  were  printed.  But  if  they 
each  worked  26  days,  the  faller  would  have  $50.40  coming  to  him  and 
the  laborer  for  the  construction  company  would  have  $48,  which  makes 
quite  a  difference  in  the  case.  Of  course  this  is  an  exceptional  case  but 
we  often  receive  orders  for  help  at  say  $3.50  per  day,  board  $1.00,  and 
$3.25  per  day,  board  75  cents. 

TABLES. 

In  looking  over  these  tables  the  following  in  fori  nation  .should  be  kept 
in  mind : 

The  Oakhiiid  office  for  stjitisl  it-wl  [)ur[)OS('s  is  su})p()S('d  to  include 
Berkeley,  Alameda.  Emery  ville  and  I'iodmont.  in  addition  to  the  city  of 
Oakland.     All  jilaceineiils  in  these  towns  are  "in  town"  ])()sil  ions. 
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The  business  reported  for  Los  Angeles  is  tlie  out-of-town  l)usiiiess 
only,  as  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  joint  office  business  there  that  the 
state  gets  credit  for. 

Wages,  except  in  particular  instances,  are  given  where  five  oi'  nioi'c 
persons  are  sent  out  under  each  occupation. 

The  wages  under  occupations  may  be  either  by  the  day  or  month  or 

both. 

X  in  column  indicates  board  or  lodging  is  included  in  addition  to 

wages  shown. 

N.E.S.  means — Not  elsewhere  specified. 

By  "arranged"  is  meant  tliat  the  employer  and  employees  agreed  on 
the  rate  of  compensation  after  leaving  our  office,  or  that  the  employee 
is  engaged  on  piecework,  which  is  generally  the  case. 

Farm  employees  in  the  tables  have  been  segregated  into  ordinary 
farm  hands,  teamsters  and  such  other  occupations  as  they  are  to  be 
engaged  in  exclusively,  such  as  bean  hands,  fruit  pickers,  gra[)e  pickei-s, 
orchard  hands,  pruners,  etc. 


TABLE   No.   1.      Labor   Requested 

by  Em 

Dloyers, 

Year  Er 

ding  June  30,  1918. 

AppU- 
catlons 
for  help 

Number  of  persons  wanted 

Office 

Male 

Female 

In 

town 

Out  of 
town 

Totals 

San   Francisco          _.  _  _ 

36,557 

18,012 

6,227 

6,5,50 

1,937 

61,817 
26,720 
19,185 
14,494 
1,864 

8,795 

8,347 

883 

929 

350 

44,915 

26,296 

4,791 

4,284 
1,281 

25,697 

8,771 

15,277 

11,139 

933 

61,817 

70  612 

Oakland             -  .    -. 

35,UG7 

Sacramento       -        .      .  _ 

2(K06X 

Fresno     -.._.._ 

15,423 

San  Jose  -..-_-            -.  .. 

2,214 

Totals  for  permanent  offices. __ 
Altui'as       _           --___- 

69,283 

124,080 

110 
1,352 

19,304 

81,567 

143,384 
110 

C'liico    __.          _____                 _     . 

29 

1,381 

Fiireka  (incomplete  recorrl)_     

441 

Marysvillc      __     _  ..      _           

469 
118 
331 

16 

22 

3 

IS.-) 

UeddiiiK 

]4i) 

Willows  ._ 

1 

334 

Totals  for  seasonal  ofrices_-_ 

2,380 

70 

2,891 

Totals  for  seasonal  sub-offices 
(incomplete  record)  .        _    __ 

1,319 

Los  Angeles  (joint   office)  _ 

24,376 

2,772 

27,148 

27,148 

Grand  total . 

174,742 

3-i6 
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TABLE    No.   2.      Labor  Supplied  to    Employers,  Year   Ending   June  30,   1918. 


Office 

Males 

Females  1 

In 

town 

Out  or    1 
town      1 

Totals 

San  Francisco - 

47,935 

17,072 

13,128 

12,278 

1.338 

3,305 

4.189 

362 

508 

159 

32,033 

17.559 

3.815 

3,581 

949 

19,207 

3,702 

9,675 

9,205 

.548 

51,240 

Oakland           -             - 

21,261 

Sacramento 

1.3,490 

Fj'csno 

12,786 

San  Joso 

1.497 

anent  offices    - 

Totals  for  perm 

91,751 

110 
1,329 

8,523 

28" 

57.937 

5 

27 

42,337 

105 
1.3.30 

100.274 

Alturas             _  _ 

110 

Cliico                      _.    -                                    -      - 

1.357 

Eureka   (incomplete 

record)-.       — 

348 

ilarvsvillc 

366 

87 
230 

6 
-- 

17 
13 
.56 

355 

74 

176 

372 

Redding        ._           ______          _- 

87 

Willows 

2:;2 

nal    nffipps 

Totals  for  scasc 

2,122 

36 

118 

2,040 

2..TC6 

Totals  for  seasonal  sub-offices  (incom- 
plete record) 

1.319 

Los  Angeles   (joint 

office) 

19,463 

1,257   

20,720 

20,721) 

Grand  totals 

113,336 

9,816  1 

58,055 

65,097 

124819 

TABLE   No.  3.     Number  of  Applicants   Registered   and   Number   Referred  to   Positions 
by   Sex.     Year    Ending   June  30,   1918. 


Males 

Females 

Totals 

Office 

Keg.            Ref. 

Keg. 

Kef. 

1 
Reg.      j       Eef. 

1 

1 

San   Francisco  30.479 

Oakland    9,.584 

Sacramento    9,371 

Fresno  V,.541 

San  Jose 1.145 


.59.112 

6,727 

6,649 

37,206  1 

6.5,761 

20.5.31 

4,4.34 

6,418 

14,018  1 

26949 

14,765 

635 

.522 

10,006 

1.5,287 

13,313 

623 

733 

8,164 

14,C46 

1,9.50 

203 

260 

1.348 

2.210 

Totals  for  peimaneut  offices. -_ 
Los  Angeles  (joint  office) 


.58,120    10.^.671  I   12,622      14,582      70,742  ]   124,2.5.1 
20.193 1,544  . 21.-.  37 


(Tiaixi  totals 


129,864  1 16,126  14.-,  9.0 


XoTK.— Applicants  not  regist-rod  separately  for  "in  town"  and  '"out  of  town"  work  in  l.us 
Ang-'lPS.  and  the  stat'j  only  recivs  credit  for  positions  fillnl  outside  th--  city  limits  '-f 
I, OS  .Vngeles.  The  seasonal  offices  only  rcgi.'t-'red  applicants  as  they  were  placed,  and  liie 
seasonal  sub-olficrs  made  no  attempt  to  rogrist'T  applicants. 
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TABLE    No.   4.     Showing    Duration   of   Positions    Filled    by   Offices. 
Year    Ending    June    30,    1918. 


Duration  of  positions  offered 

in  days 

Office 

lor 

less 

2  tor 

8  auU  over 

Totals 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

Sail    Fi'unc'isc'o 

4,289 
8.4 

4,293 
20.2 

1,789 
13.3 

1,699 
13.3 
614 
41.0 

33.8 
'"'33T 
""141' 

""'4.9' 

5,323 

10.4 

2,938 

13.8 

1.140 

8.4 

1,088 

8.5 

199 

13.3 

49.8 

'"'27T 
""lOj" 

"'ToT 
""iT 

41,628 

81.2 

14,030 

66.0 

10.561 

78.3 

9.999 

78.2 

684 

45.7 

54.2 

'""isT 

"""13T 
""13T 

""'"'oT 

51,240 

Per  cont                -  .-  ._ 

Oakland                .  .     -.  _ 

21.261 

Per  cent     _-        _      - - 

Sacramento           .      _      .- 

13,490 

Per  cent 

Frt'sno      __     ._-_    __ 

12,786 

Per  cent   -  -             __  .- 

San  Jose              - 

1,497 

Per  cent        -         - - 

Totals    for    permanent 
oflfices      _-_. 

12,6&4 
12.6 

100.0 

10,688 
10.7 

5 
4.5 

9 
0.7 

100.0 
11 

76,902 
76.7 

105 

95.5 

1.345 

99.1 

100.0 

100.274 

Per  cent   .     

100.0 

Alturas              ._    -      _    _    . 

110 

P(^r  cent     .-_..-    . 

Cliico    . 

3 

0.2 

1,357 

Per  cent     _  _  --     _  _ 

Eureka  (incomplete  record) 

348 

:.Iarv.«!ville   

5 
1.3 

55 

14.8 

5 

5.7 

35 

15.1 



312 
a3.9 
82 
94.3 
195 
84.0 

372 

Per  cent       .             .           . 

87 

Per  cent     -          _      -    

Willows            -  .  .- 

2 
0.9 

2:{-2 

Per  cent           _.    . 

Total    for    seasonal 
oflfices    .             __ 

2  506 

Total    for    seasonal 

1,319 

J, OS  Angeles  (joint  office)* 

20,720 

_ 

Grand  total  ._ 

124.819 

"""    --(--  -  -  - 

*E>"tail"il  fitrur'.s   for   I>os  Ang"l"s   and   Enr-ka   not  availahl". 
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TABLE   No.  5.     Placements    by    Industries.     Year    Ending    June    30,    191S. 


Agriculture    

Building    construe: 
tion    

Clerical     and    pro- 
fessional     

Hotels  and  restau- 
rants, etc. 

Manufacturing: 
Foods  and  bever- 
ages, etc.  

Lumber  and  tim- 
ber  production. 
Metals     and    ma- 
chinery    

All  other 

Mining,    oil    and 
quarry  

Movies  

Private  homes 

Transp.  and  public 
utilities    

Wholesale    and 
retail    

Miscellaneous    


San 
Francisco 


2,272 

3,778 

307 

13,077 

1,318 

4.473 

4,003 
3,175 


^  , ,      ,       Sacra- 
Oakland  I     mento 


Los 
Angeles 


All 
offices 


Per  cent 


836 
2,794 

238  i 
3,625 

147 

649 

929 
1,133 


3,251 

5,942 

401 

1,025 

876 

54 

9 

12 

2 

1,034 

897 

211 

4.005  j  16,707  13.8 

4,396  j  12,923  ;         10.7 

81  I        649  '  0.5 

1,921  I  20,765  17.2 


1,391  407 

'  l"299' "  2781" 
8,000  I     2,541 


4,885 
3,262 


3,485 
1,696 


215 

2,601 

87 
139 

350 

10 

476 

2,758 

1,105 
430 


Totals    i   51,240      21,261      13,490 


Total  for  sea- 
sonal and  sub- 
offices*    


Grand   total 


193 


15 


2 

18 

28 
20 

42 


102 

51 

384 


559 

816 

1,046 
314 


18 

88 
125 


585 

2,167 

293 

1,918 

71 
4,746 


12,786  :     1,497      20,720 


1,977 

8,880 

5,511 
4,482 

3,723 
2.177 
5,896 

16,051 

10,680 
10,573 


124.819 


1.6 

7.3 

46 
3.7 

3.1 
1.8 
4.9 

13.3 

8.8 
8_7 


120,994         100.0 


3,825 


*Alini:t   SO   psr  cent  of 
available. 


these  placements  were  in   agriculture.    Figures  for  other  industries  not 


TABLE    No.   6.      Showing    Individuals    Placed    and    Ratio   of    Positions    Filled   to 
Individuals   Placed.     Year   Ending  June  30,   1918. 


Individuals 
Iilacetl 


Positions 

filled 


Ratio  of 
nositions  In 
individuals 


27,467 

9,28.''; 

8,020 

7,755 

987 

51,240 
21,261 
13,490 
12,786 
1,497 

1.S7 

Oakland 

{■"aeramento                                _____           

1.68 

Fresno             ___               ______ 

1.65 

Scin  Jose          .  -               - 

1.52 

Totals     _      _    __        _    

53,514  i 

100,274 

1.87 

Note.— Figures  for  Los  Angeles  and  for  seasonal  oflicts  and  subotticcs  not  available. 
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TABLE    No.   7. 


Showing   Positions   Reported   as   Filled    Monthly   by  Offices. 
Year  Ending  June  30,  1918. 


1917— July 

August 

Octobci' 
N()v<Miil)er 

IdlS— .January 
Fchiuarv 
.March 
April 
May 
June 

Totals 
Difference* 

Totals   

Total  for  Los  Angeles 
(joint  office) 

Total  for  seasonal  and 
sub-offices  (May  and 
June)    


6,358 
8.076 
i),556 
1(),;?G4 
7,8'i9 
5,605 

5.*y 

4,482 

7.468 

11,496 

ll,«;^,l 

11.8;« 


Grand  total 


124,819 


'Reported  monthly   by  difforent  ofHees,   afterwards  order  cards 
to  hiiv?  wag-^s  tabulated,  with  the  differenees  as  siiown  above. 


sent  to  sui>''rlntendenf.s  ottico 
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TABLE  No.  8.  Showing  by  Occupations,  Number  Wanted  and  Number  Placed, 
According  to  Locality  and  Duration  of  Positions  Offered.  Year  Ending  June  30, 
1918. 

San    Francisco   Office — IVlales. 


Adverti-sing  subjects 

Aliiiond  knockers  

Apprentices    

Asbestos  workers 

Attendants,  hospitals,  etc. 

Auto  repairmen  

Auto  washers 

Baggagemen  

Bakers    

Bakers'  helpers  

Barbers   

Bark  peelers 

Bartenders    

Basket  makers  

Bean  hoers  

Bed  makers 

Bell  boys  

Berry  pickers  

Blacksmiths  

Blacksmith  helpers 

Blood  transfusion  subjects 

Boilermakers  

Boilermakers'  helpers 

Bolt  makers 

Bolters-up    

Bookkeepers    

Bootblacks   

Bottlers    -— - 

Bottle  and  can  washers... 

Box  makers  

Brakemen    

Boys,  errand  

Boys,  factory,  store,  etc... 

Boys,  messenger  

Boys,  office  

Brickcleaners    

Bricklayers    

Buckers,  lumber  

Butchers  

Busboys    

Cabinet  makers 

Card  boys  

Car  repairers  

Carpenters,  ship 

Carpenters,  other  

Carpenters'  helpers  

Cement  finishers  

Chainmen,   surveying   

Chauffeurs,  truck  drivers. 

Chippers  and  caulkers 

Choremen    

Clerks,  hotel  ... 

Clerks,   office  

Clerks,   wholesale   and   re- 
tail, shipping  

Clerks,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail,   stock    

Clerks,   wholesale   and   re- 
tail, other  

Coal   passers,   ships 

Cooks  


Number 
wanted 


6 

10 

129 

6 

85 

29 

44 

12 

102 

146 

20 

81 

28 

15 

35 

243 

336 

32 

144 

118 

16 

29 

38 

6 

80 

13 

21 

13 

47 

60 

8 

110 

407 

93 

188 

75 

8 

95 

40 

708 

37 

12 

6 

16 

1,048 

92 

9 

31 

120 

134 

285 

255 

110 

84 

159 

27 

9 

1.145 


Number 
placed 


6 
10 
96 

5 
74 
24 
35 

5 
69 
105 
15 
32 
19 

9 

30 

171 

244 

23 

104 

89 

11 

22 

33 

6 
53 

3 
16 

8 
31 
41 

6 
49 
300 
59 
89 
49 

6 
59 
27 
455 
30 
10 

5 

13 

868 

72 

9 

20 

113 

23 

221 

156 

49 

62 
109 

25 
mi 


6 
'95" 


9 

22 
35 

5 
31 
93 

3 


137 
231 


39 

65 
11 

8 

20 

2 


1 
15 


24 
40 


49 

282 

54 

88 
47 

4 


2 
423 

29 


272 
26 


4 
85 


35 

128 

35 

61 

102 

19 

'28(1' 


Duration  of  positions 
offered,  in  days 


10 

1 

5 

65 

2 


12 
12 
32 
13 


30 
34 
13 
23 
65 
24 


14 

13 

4 

53 

2 

1 


18 
5 
1 
2 
2 

59 

25 

32 

1 

10 

2 

13 

594 

46 

1 

16 
28 
23 
186 
28 
14 

1 


6 

7 

cm 


23 


12 

4 


8  and 
over 


1 
10 
% 


24 
34 

5 
69 
105 
15 
32 
19 

9 

30 

169 

237 

22 

104 

88 

11 

21 

33 

6 
53 

3 
15 

8 
29 
33 

6 

47 
294 
59 
87 
39 

3 
59 
■5- 

422 

29 

10 
5 

13 
766 

53 
6 

18 
112 

23 
220 
I06 

4S 

62 
109 


868 
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TABLE    No.   8.     Showirg     by     Occupations,     Number     Wanted     and     Number     Placed, 

According   to   Locality   and    Duration    of    Positions   Offered.      Year    Ending   June   30, 

1918 — Continufd. 

San    Francisco   Office — iVlales. 


Number 
wanted 


Number 
placed 


Town 


Duration  of  positions 
olVered.  la  days 


1  or  less  1     2  to  7 


8  and 
over 


Cooks'  helpers  

Coopers    

Coremakers    

Couples  (male  half) 

Cranemen    

Creamery  hands  

Dairy  hands 

Deckhands    

Deliverymen  

Dishwashers    

Distributers    

Draftsmen    

Dredgermen    

Drillers    

Drill  pressmen  _._, 

Electricians   

Elevatormen    

Engineers,   stationary   _. 

p]ngineers,  other 

Engineers'    helpers   

Factory,  cannery  

Factory,  other  

Fallers    

Farmhands    

Firemen,  marine  

Firemen,   stationary  

Fishermen   

Flagmen    

Flunkeys    

Foremen   

Freighthandlers    

Fruit   pickers   

Furnace  men  

Garagemen    

Gardeners    

Glassmen    

Grape  pickers  

Handymen    

Hook  tenders  

Hop  pickers  

Hostlers   

Housemen    

Housesmiths    

Icemen   

Irrigators   

Janitors   

Kitchen  helpers  

Laborers — 
Kuilding    construction... 

Concrete    

Draying    

Factory  (n.  e.  s.) 

Foods,  etc.  

Hotels,  etc. 

Lumber    

Metals  and  machinery... 

Mines  and  quarries 

Munition   plants,   etc 

Private  homes  

Public  utilities  

Transportation    

Warehouse    

Wholesale   and  retail ' 


204 
13 

17 

.    305 

16 

5 

9 

444 

62 

3,905 

216 
14 
54 

164 
27 
68 

710 

159 
6 

25 
71 

207 

148 

1,048 

70 

151 
36 
34 

312 
25 

489 

528 
58 
72 

122 
27 
46 

161 

6 

98 

54 

480 

15 

11 

7 

1,001 

740 

979 

251 

286 

1.975 

1,530 

441 

3,650 

3,558 

502 

2,084 

372 

591 

2,564 

3,222 

2,775 


149  ' 

85  ' 

10 

9  : 

7 

215 

57 

14 

11 

5 

6 

2 

362 

.  62 

39 

38 

3.136 

2,390 

184 

182 

5 

3 

39 

84  : 

7 

16 

7 

57 

13 

513 

510 

109 

34 

1     3 

2 

21 

14 

51 

2 

151 

151 

106 

828 

1 

30 

122 

52 

5 

24 

260 

4 

17 

3 

3;32 

293 

394 

38 

1 

57 

55 

38 
57 

1 
55 

93 

35 

16 

15 

9 

115 

94 

5 

'!2 

40 

3.3 

309 

286 

12 

9 

9 

8 

4 

im 

723 

511 

415 

753 

380 

179 

82  1 

279 

279  I 

1,621 

882 

1,362 

751  , 

401 

397 

.3,125 

821 

2,861 

2,191 

295 

65 

1,737 

721 

337 

316 

433 

165 

2,048 

734 

2,784 

2.754 

2,414 

2,327 

64 

1 

7 

2 

2 

158 

3 

5 

4 

300 

1 

746 
2 
2 

80 
43 

106 
64 

39 

. . 

77 

9 

44 
3 

75 
1 

-- 

1 

2  , 
-- 

7 
49 

1 

6 

106 

827 
30 

1 

70 
5 

1 

24 

256 

14 



39 
394 

81 

13 

37 

2 

.58 
1 
9 

21 
5 

42 
7 

23 
3 
1 
4 

7 
1 

3 
1 

7 

11 

10 
69 

1 
17 

328 
250 
552 


71 
14 

165 

42 

61 

128 

207 

93 

183 

585 

17 

127 

50 

57 

167 

913 

702 


147 

S 

21.-) 
M 

(! 

362 

39 

2,950 


S4 

1() 

.>) 

511 

106 

:] 

■m 

51 
M.-) 
106 
827 

;3o 

121 
5 

24 
260 

17 
238 
394 

;-}H 

57 

8-i 
u 

9 

97 

5 

42 

29 

223 

12 

9 

4 

490 

479 


137 

140 
1,373 
1,034 
57 
2,8.?4 
1,992 

278 

1,581 

40 

368 
1,553 
1,621 
1,190 
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TABLE  No.  8.  Showing  by  Occupations,  Number  Wanted  and  Number  Placed, 
According  to  Locality  and  Duration  of  Positions  Offered.  Year  Ending  June  30, 
1918 — Coiitiuued. 

San    Francisco   Office — Males. 


Number 
wanted 


Laborers— Continued. 

Wrecking,   etc.   

Miscellaneous    

Land  clearers  

Lathe  liands  

Latliers  

Laundryworkers    

Leatlier  cutters  

Levelmen    

Levermen  

Limbers    

Linemen    

Linenmen   

Line  pullers  

Loaders,  lumber  

Locksmiths  

Lumber  pilers   

Lunch  countermen   

Machinists    

Machine  hands   

Markers,  laundry  

Mechanics,    auto,   etc 

Messmen  

Milkers    

Millmen  

Millwrights    

Miners    

Molders   

Molders   helpers  

Motormen  and  conductors 

Muckers    

Nailers    

Nail  pullers  

Nurses    

News  agents  

Nurserymen    

Oilers    

Orchard  hands  

Orderlies,  hospital  

Oxyacetylene   welders    

Packers    

Painters   

Pantrymen    

Paperhangers   

Pattern  makers   

Pin  setters  

Pipe  fitters  

Pipe  fitters  helpers 

Pitmen    

Plasterers   

Plumbers    

Plumbers'  helpers 

Pondmen    

Porters    

Potwashers    

Press   feeders   

Printers    

Pruners  

Riggers    

Rigging   slingers   

Riveters    

Rodmen  

Roofers    - 

Sack  sewers,  farm 

Sack  sewers,  warehouse... 
Sailors  


462 

1,976 

34 

23 

16 

135 

9 

5. 

12 

23 

15 

22 

20 

25 

7 

57 

116 

614 

172 

18 

52 

109 

215 

126 

39 

575 

35 

20 

5 

350 

17 

19 

23 

4 

6 

18 

25 

137 

13 

183 

299 

284 

68 

35 

64 

87 

52 

84 

6 

37 

11 

21 

2,665 

530 

51 

13 

14 

40 

153 

184 

14 

5 

4 

51 

83 


Num]i€r 
placed 


Town 


Duration  of  positions 
offered,  in  days 


1  or  less   2  to  7 


8  and 
over 


396 

334 

62 

12 

113 

1,698 

1,380 

318 

293  ,   420 

25 

2 

25 
16 
13 

20 

15 

1 

32 

74 

18 

1      2 

5 

5 

3 

3 

5 

5 



23 

23 

12 

3 

9 

10 

10 

15 

15 

15 

15 

5 

5 
4 

48 

44 

!     2 

90 

71 

19 

1  1 

308 

58 

250 

'     2 

144 

83 

61 

5      5 

14 

5 
29 

9 

9 

38 

2 

84 

9 

75 

105 

12 
2 
3 
_- 

af 

14 

16 

9 

93 

104 

27 

438 

3 

8 

5 

211 

103 

30 

438 

4 

8 

1 

5 

242 

14 

1  i 

16 

5  i 

21 

12 

1  1 

4 



3 
1 

63" 

4 

1 

3 

14 

13 
21 
33 

21 

96 

1 

7 

5 

2 

1 

146 

136 

10 

3 

/ 

276 

260 

16 

6 

64  i 

181 

116 

65 

6  i 

56 

53 

3 

1 

10  1 

13 

3 

24 
12 

10 
3 

69 

27 

81 

2 

51 

15 

36 

6 

60 

60 

5 

3 

2 

4 

32 

21 

11 

3 

11 

10 

1 

1 

4 

19 

2 
1,619 

17 

289 

1,908 

52 

49 

384 

328 

56 

6 

9 

41 

41 
1 

... 

6 

5 

13 

38 

124 

13 

38 

1 

124 

^  2  i 

14 

13 

1 

11 

11 

1 

5 

5 

1 

3 

39" 

3 

5 

44 

5  ! 

41 

41 

271 
985 

20 

14 

89 

5 

3 

5 

23 
12 
10 
15 
15 
5 

46 

89 

306 

134 

14 

36 

84 

105 

106 

30 

438 

4 


242 
13 
11 
20 

4 

3 
14 
21 
95 

6 

136 

206 

175 

45 

13 

27 

79 

45 

60 

1 
29 

6 

19 

1,807 

369 

41 

6 
13 
38 
122 
14 
11 

4 

3 
39 
41 
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TABLE    No.   8.      Showing     by     Occupations,     Number     Wanted     and     Number     Placed, 

According   to   Locality   and    Duration   of    Positions   Offered.      Year    Ending   June   30, 

1918— Continued. 

San    Francisco   Office — IViales. 


Number 
wanted 


Salesmen    

Sawyers    

Soaniou    

Sheeplierders    

Shoot  inctal  workers. 

Shinglors    

Ship  fitters  

Shipwrights   

Signalmen    


Silvermen 

Solderers    

Solicitors    .— 

Spikers    

Spool  tenders  

Stablemen    

Station  clerks  

Steam  hammer  drivers 

Stenographers    

Stevedores    

Stewards    

Sticker  hands  

Stokers    

Storekeepers    

Supply   boys   

Switchboard  operators  __- 

Tailors  and  bushelmon 

Tally  men  

Teamsters,  farm  

Teamsters,  other  

Tie  makers  

Timbermcn    

Timekeepers    

Tinners   

Tool  sharpeners  

Towermcn    

Tray   men   

Tree  trimmers  

Truckers    

Typists    

Upholsterers    

Vegetable  men  

Vulcanizers    

Waiters   

Washers,   laundry   

Wagon  washers  

Watchmen   

Weighers    

Whistle  punks  

Window  cleaners  

Wineroom  men  

Woodchoppers   

Wood  workers  

Wrappers  

Wringermen   

Yardmen,   hotels,   etc 

Agricultural,  various  

Hotels,  etc.,  various 

Foods,  beverages,  various 

Skilled,  various  

Lumber,  various  

Helpers,  various 

All  other  occupations 


32 
61 

25 

31 

22 

27 

GO 

50 

15 

250 

14 

28 

20 

12 

97 

4 

5 

27 

931 

19 

9 

7 

23 

33 

17 

17 

17 

261 

808 

118 

24 

11 

21 

16 

26 

71 

8 

216 

6 

7 

261 

12 

1,678 

25 

15 

108 

7 

6 

105 

5 

493 

17 

6 

20 

47 

45 

23 

24 

149 

55 

66 

136 


Town 


Nunil>ei 
placed 


Ihiration  of  positions 
offered,  in  days 


11 
30 

23 

18  ' 

19 

25 

IS 
,3 

10 
198 

13 

17 

11 
6 

73 

•I 

5 

6 

867 

13 
9 
5 

17 

24 

n 

8 

16 

195 

640 

ul 

9 

7 

18 

11 

24 

52 

8 

197 

1 

1 

219 

4 

1,288 

15 

14 

78 

7 

6 

73 

5 

340 

14 

5 

13 

n 

22 
i"9 
14 
60 
34 
27 
60 


Totals  I  61,817   47,935 


175 


5 
1 

16 
1 


50 


156 

1 

4 

176 

3 

500 

13 

14 

59 

4 


29,136 


465 

67 

4 

6 

2 

10 

24 

2 

8 

41 


43 
1 


255 

4 


18,799 


11 

5 

14  1 

16 
23 

18 

1 

9 
18  1 

3  1 
10 
31 

3 

18 

:::::: 

16 

11 

167  ; 

10  1 
17 

3 

5 
2 

U 

3' 
4 
5 
2 

5 

4 

70 

12 

_ 

4 

867  _ 
1 
6 

468 

231 

1 

13 

24  . 
11  - 

3 

8 

3 

13 
195 

_2 

35 


29 


13 


46 


30 
2 
1 

1 


18 


6 

30 

23 

IS 

19 

1  I 

18 

3 

10 

190 

11 

17 

11 

6 

CI 

4 

5 

6 

168 

12 

9 


U 
8 

14 

195 

624 

67 

9 

7 

16 

11 

24 

51 

8 

116 

i 

1 

208 

4 

1,229 

13 

13 

77 

7 

6 

12 

5 

335 

13 

3 

13 

30 

21 

16 

14 

53 

34 

23 

56 


3,920   5,115  :  38,900 
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TABLE  No.  9.  Showing  by  Occupations,  Number  Wanted  and  Number  Placed. 
According  to  Locality  and  Duration  of  Positions  Offered.  Year  Ending  June  30, 
1918. 

San    Francisco   Office — Females. 


Town 


Occupation 


NumDer  j  Number 
wanted,      placed 


Kuration  of  positions 
offered,  iu  days 


Advertising  subjects 

Bathroom  attendants  

Bookkeepers    

Busgirls  (cafeteria)  

Cashiers   

Chambermaids   

Clerks 

Office,  mailing 

Office,  other  

Office,  wholesale,   retail_- 
Cooks— 
Hotels  and  restaurants. 

Private  homes  

Couples    (female   half) 

Dishwashers  

Dayworkers    

Domestics 

Elevator  operators  

Factory — 

Cannery  and  packing 

Other  foods,  beverages-- 

Garment  workers  

Paper  box  

Miscellaneous   

Floor  girls,  cafeteria 

Girls,  errand  and  office 

Housekeepers    

Janitresses   

Kitchen  helpers  .— - 

Laundry  workers  

Maids,  ladies'  

Matrons    

Nurses,  children  

Nurses,  practical  

Pantry  girls  

Saleswomen    

Scrubwomen  

Seamstresses    

Second  girls  

Serving  girls — 

Cafeteria    

Confectionery    

Solicitors    

Stenographers    

Storekeepers   

Telephone  operators  

Typists    

Wardwomen   

Waitresses    

Hotels     and     restaurants 

(n.   e.   s.) 

Miscellaneous  (n.  e.  s.) 

Totals  


26 
29 
54 
19 
1,392 

115 
117 


224 
208 
305 

50 

489 

2,024 

18 

199 

195 
80 
41 

601 

8 

14 

70 

86 

154 

180 
9 
8 

170 
58 
M 
56 
37 
29 

181 

115 
13 
72 

116 
4 

24 
82 
14 

902 

18 
12 


49 
29 
35 

79 

40 

215 

IB 

336 

340 

8 

61 

103 

17 

19 

349 


17 

31 

80 

43 

2 

2 

31 

18 

42 

12 

15 

8 

33 

60 
6 
5 

24 
2 

14 

23 

320 

5 
5 


7 
16 

9 

20 

4 

719 

49 
29 
35 

35 
31 
57 
18 
336 
288 


61 

84 

17 

19 

349 

5 

3 

14 

31 

80 

42 


60 
6 
5 

24 

2 
14 
23 

7 
248 

5 
3 


8,795  :  3,305  ,  2,897 


1 
24 


32 


1 

12 
12 

l_  _    -  -   - 

44  1 

9 

158  _-_   _ 

1 

297 

52  

29 
5 

23 

19  

1 

11 

3 


63 


4 

3 

1 

1 

2 

5 

72     13 

4 

8  and 
over 


16 


16 


089 


17 
35 

79 
40 

215 
17 
10 

335 
S 

38 

102 

17 

19 

283 

5 

3 

16 

31 

07 

37 
o 

2 

2S 
IS 
41 
10 
14 
5 
33 

53 
6 
4 

21 
•_) 

14 

18 

( 

:]03 

5 
3 


408 


369 


208 


2,728 
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TABLE  No.  10.  Showing  by  OccLipations,  Number  Wanted  and  Number  Placed, 
According  to  Locality  and  Duration  of  Positions  Offered.  Year  Ending  June  30, 
1918. 

Oakland   Office — Males. 


Number 
wanted 

Numbei-  j 
placed 

Town              1 

1 

Duration  of  positions 
oflfered,  in  days 

In 

1 

Out 

1  or  less 

2  to  7 

8  and 
over 

Auto  washers  

Hagg^uyemoii 

34 

28 
19 
38 
28 
48 

8 
50 
40 
27 

6 

10 

629 

24 

41 

5 

144 

301 

11 

30 

1          11 
117 

8 

14 

107 

j          55 

1           6 

■        571 

;       78 

1         43 
1          53 

113 
25 

114 
29 

321 
48 
13 
11 

135 
14 

118 
45 
1,357 
74 
37 
45 
13 
10 
88 
7 
28 

499 

21 

4 

8 

101 
72 

278 
21 

194 

26 
20 

6 
'-"2 
19 
26 

5 
29 
29 
17 

4 

4 
597 

9 
25 

5 

96 

105 

5 

19 
10 
56 

5 

12' 
62 
12 

6 
430 
53 
33 
30 
67 
13 
74 

n 

162 

28 

5 

9 

54 

11 

72 

29 

908 

53 

19 

8 

n 

7 

46 

5 

23 

274 

19 

4 

3 

66 

60 

130 

19 

16*3 

26 
20 

5 
19 

3 
26 

5 
--- 

13 
.- 

597 

8 
25 

4 

96 

105 

5 
19 
10 
45 

2 
12 
62 
12 

3 
256 
51 
32 
29 
36 
13 
70 
10 
93 
23 

4 

9 

-- 

53 

27 

794 

53 

17 

io' 

7 
46 

--- 

2 

12 

3 

3 

26 

60 

19' 

1.54 

1 

1 

1 

5 

24 
15 

Bakors                          _  _    

1 

3 

16 

li 

Bakors'   lieljxu's 

2 

■2ii 

Bful   inak<'rs 

11) 

liv.n  boys  

BeiiehiiK'ii         _             

::(i 

Bori'v  pickers 

29 

13 

4 

4 

1 

•)(; 

Blacksmiths         -  _ 

■J.9 

Blacksmiths'    helpers   

Boilermakers      _  _  _  _ 

1 

l(i 

4 

Boilermakers'    helpers    

Bolters-up   

Bookkeepers 

1 

3 
5!)7 

1 

9 

Bottle  washers 

1 

24 

Box  makers               _ 

1 

Boys,  errand,  office,  etc 

Boys,  factory      .- . 

13 
3 

5 
2 

78 
100 

Boys,  wholesale  and  retail 

Brick  cleaners  _ 

4 

5 
7 
2 

10 

Brick   layers 

a 

Busboys          -. 

11 

3 

4 

50 

Butchers         ___-_- 

5 

Cabinet  makers        .      _    ._ 

12 

Car  cleaners        -        _     _    . 

62 

Car  repairers  ._  _    _        -  _ 

12 

.3 
175 
2 
1 
1 
31 

6 

Carpenters               _      _    __ 

13 
1 
2 

1 

75 
8 

12 
7 
1 

312 

Carpenters'  helpers     _  __ 
Cement   men 

11 
11) 

Chauffeurs    _ 

■>) 

Choremen . - 

66 

Clerks         -  -                   -    . 

13 

Clerks,   office        ^  _ 

4 

5 

1 

74 

Clerks,  shipping  and  stock 
Cooks     , .    __    . 

1 
4 
1 

io 

1.58 

Cooks'  helpers  

Coopers          .    -    ._ 

27 

Creamery  hands  

Couples  (male  half) 

9 

54 

2 
19 

2 
114 

-_ 

8 
1 

-- 

6 
272 

7 
1 

51 

Dairy  hands   

Deck  hands     ,  . 

1 

10 
72 

Deliverymen         _      _      ^  .- 

.  i 

65 

4 

........ 

73 
13 

-_ 

28 

Dishwashers  

Distributers    ..  _  

770 
36 

Dredgermen 

19 

Drillers 

jj 

Electricians          _    _ 

■J 

Electricians'  helpers  

Elevator  operators   

Engineers,   tractor 

7 

r-', 

Engineers,  stationary   

Farm  hands  

Firemen 

1 
2 

2 
4 

2(1 

2(i8 

19 

Foremen,   street,    highway 
Floormen,  garage  __  _ 

I 

;i 

Flunkies 

40 
""130' 

fi() 

Freight  handlers        

22 
7 
8 

71 

3 
12 

24' 

Fruit  pickers .. 

111 

Gatemen        _  _    . 

11 

Gardeners       ___    _    

65 
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TABLE  No.  10.  Showing  by  Occupations,  Number  Wanted  and  Number  Placed, 
According  to  Locality  and  Duiration  of  Positions  Offered.  Year  Ending  June  30, 
1918 — Continued. 

Oakland   Office — Males. 


Garage  helpers   12 

Glassmen    S 

Handymen  158 

Hod  carriers  5 

Housemen    61 

lee  men  7 

Janitors   194 

Kitchen  helpers 290 

Laborers — 

Agriculture    212 

Building    construction---  1,883 

Concrete  56 

Hotels,   apartments  332 

Factory  (n.  e.  s.) 1,766 

Foods,  etc.  701 

Lumber    1,606 

Metals  and  machinery-. _  548 

Mining   196 

Private    homes    1,209 

Public  utility  1,259 

Ship  building  601 

Street    and    higliway 471 

Transportation    2,149 

Warehouse    104 

Wholesale   and  retail 2,008 

Wrecking    168 

Miscellaneous    121 

Lathers    10 

Laundryworkers   45 

Levermen  and  cranemen.--  25 

Machinists    71 

Machinists'   helpers   11 

Mechanics,   auto  38 

Mechanics'   helpers  9 

Milkers    53 

Millwrights    19 

Miners  205 

Muckers    312 

Nurses,  practical  19 

Operators,  substation 13 

Oxyacetylene   welders    12 

Packers   14 

Painters   • 147 

Pantrymen    30 

Paper  hangers  42 

Painters'  helpers  8 

Pipe  fitters 73 

Pipe  fitters'  helpers 10 

Plasterers   7 

Plumbers    14 

Polishers    and    finishers...  21 

Porters    351 

Pot  washers 126 

Pressors   and  cleaners 16 

Riveters    12 

Sack  sewers,  warehouse-..  9 

Sawyers    13 

Sheet   metal   workers 11 

Shinglers    31 

Sih-ermen    13 

Solicitors  100 


119 

3 

30 

118 

178 

65 

1,797 

33 

278 

972 

508 

564 

368 

98 

1,082 

648 

407 

238 

1,248 

89 

1,788 

14S 

87 

9 

21 

8 

37 

6 


5 

92 

3 

30 

7 

112 

157 

14 

1,287 

29 

263 

784 

441 

315 

312 

69 

1,079 

512 

341 

174 

1,165 

87 

1,763 

148 

82 

8 

21 

6 

14 

6 


/t5 

8 

8 

21 

8 

2 

n8 

2 

107 

9 

8 

8 

8 

4 

12 

12 

12 

12 

96 

94 

11 

10 

29 

28 

6 

6 

44 

0 

7 

5 

6 

6 

9 

/ 

17 

17 

219 

198 

68 

66 

8 

.  8 

8 

6 

9 

9 

6 

6 

5 

3 

21 

19 

0 

5 

35 

35 

1 

27 

1 

9 
0 

1 

6 
21 

51 

510 

4 

15 

188 

67 

249 

56 

29 

3 

136 

66 

64 

83 

2 

25 

-_ 

1 

'""212' 
4 

142 
148 
159 

41 

43 

7 

737 

63 
9 

13 
652 

cA 
617 

14 

16 

3 

15 

6 

509 

14 

82 

202 

101 

88 

81 

13 

160 

71 

56 

60 

195 

19 

699 

53 

27 

2 
23 

2 
1 
2 

3 

_ 

21 

6 

66 

98 

1 

4 

2" 
1 

1 

39" 
9 

1 
6 

.- 

1 

32" 

1 
14 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 
2 

1 
6 
1 

21 
2 

9" 

4 
2 

i 

4 

•> 

2 

4 
2 

5 

109 

1 

29 

115 
151 

59 
1,076 

15 

54 
622 
248 
435 
244 

78 
185 
514 
:W2 
165 
401 

16 
472 

81 

44 
9 

21 
8 

37 
4 

'» 

6 

21 
8 

68 

107 

7 

8 

12 

11 

58 

10 

15 

4 

42 
7 
3 
7 

16 
209 
65 
7 
8 
5 
6 
5 

12 

3 

35 
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TABLE  No.  10.  Showing  by  Occupations,  Number  Wanted  and  Number  Placed, 
According  to  Locality  and  Duration  of  Positions  Offered.  Year  Ending  June  30, 
1918 — Continued. 

Oakland    Office — Males. 


OceupatiDii 


Number 
wanted 


Number 
placed 


Town 


33 

5 
6 
27 
225 
13 
11 
69 
9.5 
10 
55 
46 


Stablemen    47  -34 

Stage  riggers  10  i  5 

Steam  fitters 6  i  6 

Teamsters,    farm    80  ',  51 

Teamsters,  other  637  '  389 

Towermen    15  i  15 

Truck  drivers  15  11 

Vegetable   men    117  70 

Waiters    312  168 

Watchmen   27  !  15 

Window  cleaners  66  '  55 

Wood  choppers  371  93 

Woodsmen  97  28 

Yardmen    i  59  37 

Clerical   and   professional 

(n.  e.  s.) '  33  16 

Hotel,  restaurant  (n.  e.  s.)  48  14 
Skilled     building      trades 

(n.  e.  s.) 20  4 

Skilled     metal      trades 

(n.  e.  s.) j  45  i  12 

Miscellaneous,     skilled 

(n.  e.  s.) 30  18 

Helpers,  various  (n.  e.  s.)__  9  7 

Lumber  (n.  e.  s.) 159  15 

Miscellaneous,      unskilled 

(n.  e.  s.)..— ^. 72  31 

Totals    26,720  '   17,072  '   13,721 


Duration  of  positions 
offered,  in  days 


24 
164 

2 


47 
28 
15 

2 
1 

1 

1 

7 


44 


3,351  !     3,259 


2  to  7 


8  and 
over 


32 


51 

378 
15 

n 

69 
165 
15 
2 
91 
28 
37 

16 
14 


12 

17 

6 

15 

28 


10,974 
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TABLE  No.  11.  Showing  by  Occupations,  Number  Wanted  and  Number  Placed, 
According  to  Locality  and  Duration  of  Positions  Offered.  Year  Ending  June  30, 
1918. 

Oakland  Office — Females. 


Occupation 


Bakers'  helpers  

Bookkeepers    

Bus  girls 

Car  cleaners  

Cashier    

Chauffeur    

Chambermaids  

Clerks— 

Confectionery    

Office    

Stock    

Companions    

Cooks   

Couples   (female  half) 

Day  workers   

Demonstrators    

Dishwashers    

Distributers  

Domestics    

Elevator  girls  

Factory — 

Cotton  mills  

Poods  and  beverages 

Labelers    -- 

Metals  and  machinery.-. 

Paper  box  

Power  machine  _ 

Various    

Fruit   pickers   

Housekeepers    

Janitresses   

Kitchen  helpers  

Laundry  workers  

Linen   girls  

Musicians    

Nurses,  child's  

Nurses,   practical   

Pantry  girls  

Pea   pickers   

Portercss  

Pot  washers   

Pressers    

Saleswomen    

School  teacher  

Seamstress    

Second  girls  

Silver  woman   

Solicitors    

Stenographers    

Telephone  operators  

Typists    

Ushers    

Vegetable   women    

Waitresses    

Window  cleaners   

Wrappers   

Hotels     and     rest  auian  Is 

(11.  e.  s.) 

Mi  SCI '11  an  I'll  lis    


Number  I    Number 
wanted    i    placed 


Town 


Totals 


3 

8 
29 
91 
11 

1 
325 

29 

118 

5 

35 

431 

135 

1,224 

11 

160 

17 

2,839 

18 

145 

133 

27 

82 

26 

63 

30 

129 

31 

78  , 

217 

143 

2 

139 

125 

18 

200 

3 

4 

35 

76 

1 

24 

187 

9 

29 

75 

5 

21 

3 

7 

719 

11 

n 

21 
25 

8.347 


3 

7 

22 

57 

3 

1 

205 

22 

85 

4 

10 

173 

54 

1,137 

4 

117 

15 

693 


90 
96 
12 
601 
23 
27 
23 
69 
12 
43 
152 
89 

2 

2 
71 
73 

8 
85 

2 

3 

16 
42 

1 

18 
71 

7 
11 
35 

2 
14 

3 

3 

375 

10 

8 

9 
2 

4,189 


Duration  of  positions 
otl'ered,  in  days 


1  or  less  i  2  to  7 


3 

7 
22 
57 

1 

19^ 

21 

85 

4 

10 
138 


1,137 

4 

113 

15 

669 

8 

90 
88 
12 
60 
23 
27 
23 


9 

43 

147 

87 
2 
1 

71 

63 

8 


9 

3 
16 

42 


18 
70 

V 

7 
31 

2 
14 

3 

3 

a43 

10 

8 

7 


3,838 


24 


1 

15" 

"S.5' 


32 


950 


351  ;  1,034 


34 


8  and 
over 


99 


22 

57 

3 

1 

196 

20 

I  / 

4 

S 

168 

54 

1.53 

I 

108 

15 

687 

8 

89 
90 
10 
60 
23 
24 
23 
59 
12 
43 
142 
(5 


12 
3 
3 

364 


3,056 
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TABLE  No.  12.  Showing  by  Occupations,  Number  Wanted  and  Number  Placed, 
According  to  Locality  and  Duration  of  Positions  Offered.  Year  Ending  June  30, 
1918. 

Sacramento    Office — Males. 


Numbei 
wanted 

Number 
placed 

Tii\ 

n 

Duration  of  positions 
offered,  in  days 

Occupation 

In 

Out 

1  or  less 

„  ,„  .          8  and 
-  '0  7           over 

Almond  knockers  

Auto  washers  

Baggagenien 

49  : 

9 

10 

7 

6 

539 

52 

26 

26 

6 

8 

94 

49 

24 

311 

191 

49 

6 

18 

101 
28 

306 
10 
24 
13 

173 

m6 

10 
2 
47 
25 
59 

970 
24 

109 
11 

o 

25 

306 

18 

68 

185 

7 

17 
395 
72 
86 
10 
25 
20 
91 

2.52 
949 
171 
390 
663 
2,589 

49 
8 
4 
5 
5 
492 

33 
8 

16 
4 
4 

10 
3 

66 

33 

12 

109 

5 

90 

29 

3 

13 
69 
21 

204 

8 

12 

7 

120 

298 

10 

2 

32 
15 
28 

728 
17 

2 

15 

245 

9 

63 

137 

5 

17 

304 

64 

SO 

8 

20 

14 

72 

201 
(>64 
88 
317 
290 
1,857 

4 

2~ 
2 
8 
4 
4 
10 
-. 

16 

.- 

2 

is" 

7 
6 
37 
4 
3 

f 
249 

•7 

3" 
1 

6 

4- 
3 

-. 

.. 

7 
... 

53 

"""•286" 

10 

112 

29 

115 

49 
5 

-- 





49 
7 
4 

0 

Bakers'   helpers                        i 

5 

Bean   hands     . -    i 

492 

31 
6 
8 

96 

396 

33 

8 

Boilermakers'    helpers    

16 

4 

Boys,  errand  

4 

10 

Bridge  tenders 

3 

63 

17 

12 

109 

3 

Buckers    lumber 

66 

Bus  bovs 

1 

32 

Car  loaders  

Carpenters,  general   

Carpenters    car 

12 

2 

8 

99 
5 

Carpenters'   helpers  

Car  repairers 

90 

20 

3 

1 

2 

87 
22 

3 

Chauflfeurs 

13 

Choremen      _.  __  . - 

62 

15 

167 

4 

9 

7 

119 

49 

10 

30 

15 

27 

728 

14 

83 

1 

2 

15 

241 

6 

63 

137 

4 

17 

304 

64 

79 

1 

20 

3 

19 

201 
378 
78 
205 
261 
1,742 

1 

68 

Clerks,    timekeepers,    etc- 
Cooks        _-__-- 

21 

5 

199 

Cooks'  helpers 

Couples  (male  half) ^-- 

8 

12 

7 

Deckhands     .      -    . 

11 
1 

7 
25 

102 

Dishwashers 

272 

Drillers     rock 

10 

Drillers,    ship    

Engineers,   stationary   

Engineers,   tractor   

Fallers 

.- 

2 
31 

15 

28 

658 

17 

Farmhands,    general    

Firemen         _        _-        _-  _ 

6 

61 

Flunkeys _  __     _. 

1           8;; 

Foremen,   section            _  _ 

7 

15 

Fruit   pickers    

Gardeners 

I 







2' 

.- 

1 

id";" 

1 

96 
18 
14 

I 

232 
6 

Grain  pitchers  

Grape    pickers 

56 
134 

Handymen      

_ 5 

Hay  balers     -      .  -  .      

2             15 

Hav  hands     .  _      .  . 

49            253 

Ho])  pickers  

lloj)   workers 

64 

SO 

Housemen         .      _      _ 

8 

Irrigators    _    .  .  _    _     

1 

1 

12 

""'"i38" 
--- 

9 

19 

Janitors                      _  _  _ 

12 

Kitchen  helpers  

Laborers- 
Agricultural      -  . --- 

59 
201 

Building  construction   _^ 
Concrete           .    __.  . 

12:! 

87 

Foods   and   beverages 

Other  factories 

1511 
26.-? 

Lumber   and   pro(hiction. 

3;3         1,810 

360 
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TABLE  No.  12.  Showing  by  Occupations,  Number  Wanted  and  Number  Placed, 
According  to  Locality  and  Duration  of  Positions  Offered.  Year  Ending  June  30, 
1918 — Continued. 

Sacramento   Office — Males. 


Occupation 


Laborers— Continued. 
Metals  and  machinery__ 

Mining    

Miscellaneous    

Private  homes  

Public  utilities  (n.  e.  s). 

Railroad    

Other    transportation--. 

Street  and  highway 

Wholesale   and   retail-—: 

Limbers    

Machinists    

Mechanics,    autos,    etc 

Mess  boys  

Milkers    

Miners    

Movie  extras  

Muckers    

Olive  pickers  

Orchard    hands    

Orderlies,  hospital  

Pantrymen    

Painters    

Pipe   fitters    

Plumbers    

Pondmen    

Porters    

Potato  diggers   i— . 

Poultrymen    

Prune  pickers  

Rice  hands   

Rigging  slingers  

Sack   buckers    

Sack  jiggers    

Sack  sewers  

Sawyers    

Shinglers    

Sheepherders   

Stablemen   

Station   helpers,    railroad. 

Surveyors'   helpers   

Teamsters,  farm  

Teamsters,   other  

Truckers    

Turkey  herders  

Vegetable  men  

Waiters    

Watchmen    

Window  cleaners   

Woodchoppers    

Hotel    and    restaurant 

(n.   e.   s.) 

Helpers,  various  (n.  e.  s.)_. 
Lumber,  skilled  (n.  c.  s.)-- 
Miscellaiioous,      skilled 

(n.   c.   s.) 

Miscellaneous,    general 
(n.    e.   s.) 

Totals    


To 

iTU 

Dur; 

tion  of  positions 

Number 
wanted 

Number 
placed 

offered,  in  days 

In 

Out 

1  or  less 

2to7 

8  and 
over 

189 

133 

104 

29 

82 

28 

23 

107 

79 

79 

1 

78 

711 

493 

305 

98 

193 

128 

174 

272 

249 

249 

223 

23 

3 

394 

289 

39 

250 

34 

8 

247 

924 
388 

386 
349 

22 
338 

364 
11 

386 

306 

27 

16 

6.57 

468 

143 

325 

3 

94 

371 

525 

470 

420 

50 

266 

148 

.56 

21 
57 
31 
8 
73 

260 
10 

232 
72 

17 

23 

6 

3 

28 

109' 

10 

104 

64 

t 

17 

18 

2 

17 

23 

! 

6 

3 

26 
109 

10 

104 

64 

26 

109 

10 

101 

3 

61 

75 

55 

55 

1 

9 

45 

42 
12 
18 

34 

9 

15 

I 

6 

29 
3 
9 

34 

- . -. 

9 

4 

11 

5 

5 

6 

150 

5 

I 

107 

76" 

5 
4 

i 

4 

5 

5 

4 

98 

23 

23 

1 

22 

1 

3 

19 

5 

64 

108 

270 

73 

3 

45 
107 
171 

67 

3 

3 

45 
107 
171 

67 

4.5 

107 

171 

67 

9 
23 

9 
17 

9 

17 

9 

2 

2 

13 

19 
4 
9 

10 
4 

63 

8 
3 
6 

S 

4 

32 

-_ 
10 

8 
3 
6 

i 

22 

8 



3 

6 

s 

•1 

4 

3 

25 

577 

430 

430 

14 

416 

537 

374 

38 

336 

2 

5 

367 

877 

716 

532 

184 

287 

50 

379 

8 

5 

5 

0 

16 

9 

8 

1 

9 

80 

50 

24 

26 

1 

49 

09 
'E 

14 
5 

g- 

14 

11 

4 

1 

764 

12 
102 

286 

7 
3!) 

7 
28 

286 

286 

1 

6 

11 

2 

37 

8 

5 

1 

■1 

] 

1 

43 

22 

5 

17 

1 

LM 

37 

21 

13 

8 

1 

2 

18 

19,185 

13,128 

3,532 

9,596 

1,687 

1,119 

10.322 

PUBIJC    EMI'I.OYMKNT    HUREAUS. 
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TABLE   No.   13.     Showing     by    Occupations,     Number    Wanted    and     Number    Placed, 
According  to    Locality   and    Duration   of  Positions   Offered.     Year   Ending   June  30, 


1918. 


Sacramento  Office — Females. 


Occupation 

Number 
wanted 

Number 
placed 

Town 

Duration  of  positions 
offered,  in  days 

In 

Out 

1  or  less 

2  to  7 

8  and 
over 

Cafeteiia  help   

6 

50 
7 

19 
109 

24 
137 

10 
315 

20 

32 
4 
7 

13 
1 
9 
6 
1 
2 

11 
6 
3 

72 

19 

5 

36 

5 

8 

48 

12 

114 

7 

68 

6 

10 

3 

5 

2 

1 
1 

2 

2 

20 

5 
36 

5. 

2 

19 

3 

114 

7 

51 

._ 

1 

2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
2 
18 

2 
2 

3 

Chambermaids     _._  — _ 

31 

Clerks,   office  ..         

5 

Cooks,  hotels,  restaurants 

6 

29 

9 

8 

Cooks,    private   homes  _ 

48 

Couples  (female  half)  _    .. 

12 

Day  workers   

Distributors 

101 

4 

7 
4 

9 

Domestics       ..  .  _ 

17 
6 
4 
2 
8 
1 

64 
6 

Factory    help    

Fruit  workers  

10 

Janitresses    _    .  -  .  . 

3 

Kitchen  helpers     — - 

Laundry  workers        

■) 

Maid    

1 

Nurses,  children's -. 

Nurses,   practical 

' 

Pantry   girl   

Seamstresses    

Second    girl    

Stenographer    

■? 

Typists    

2 

Waitresses    

Miscellaneous    

2 

2 

13 

Totals 

883 

362 

283 

79  i 

102            21 

239 

862 
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TABLE  No.  14.  Showing  by  Occupations.  Number  Wanted  and  Number  Placed, 
According  to  Locality  and  Duration  of  Positions  Offered.  Year  Ending  June  30, 
191c. 

Fresno  Office — Males. 


Numl)et 
wanted 

Number 
placed 

Town 

Ihitation  of  positions 
uttered,  in  days 

In 

Out 

1 
1  or  less        2  to  7 

8  and 
over 

31 
14 
44 

0 

9 

38 

3 

6 

•5 

41 

179 

30 

2 

77 

307 

1 

7 

3 

4 

47 

124 

9 

11.5 

111 

3 

11 

277 

10 

12 

16 

24 

27 

1,007 

2.5 

33 

107 

11 

o 

15 

302 

26 

16 

3 

1.390 

5 

15 

23 

13 

671 

9 

40 

13 

103 

24 

43 

419 

1.128 

609 

125 

30 
14 
33 
13 
1 
5 

29 
3 
6 
4 

29 
160 

29 
2 

63 

292 

1 

5 

3 

9 

43 

96 

8 

94 

66 

3 

5 

221 

10 

12 

IT 

15 

23 

860 

18 

.33 

102 

6 

3 

273 
19 
12 

3 
1,0&4 

4 

11 

23 

13 

645 

9 
38 
10 
96 
12 
.30 

.3(s{ 
963 
.581 
304 
113 

--- 
_- 
1 

5 

4 
.- 

2 

29 

12 

14 

1 

4 

292 

-- 

2 

23 
10 

6 

5 
174 
10 
--- 

7 
.- 

2 

5 
12 

._ 



-- 

23 

4 

..- 

20 

;i(i2 

511 
2:-;() 

90' 

30 

30 

Baggagemen 

14 

Blacksmiths 

33 

10 

33 

Blacksmiths'    helpers    

Boilermakers 

13 

1 

Boilermakers'    helpers    

Boxmakers.  including  tray 
and    crate                      _  _ 

5 

25 
3 

1 

28 

Brakemcn 

3 

Brick  cleaners 

2 
2 
1 

11 
4 

4 

Bricklayers      _  _      _ 

2 

9 

Busbovs 

28 

Carpenters         _      _  _ 

148 
15 

1 
59 

-- 

5 

3 
4 

1 

146 

Carpenters'   helpers   __! 

Cement    finishers 

21 

1 

Choremen 

63 

Cleaners,  house  

Clerks,  hotel 

2.59 

32 

1 
1 

Clerks    office 

5 

Clerks,  stock 

3 

Clerks    store 

9 

Concrete   workers            _  - 

20 
86 

2 

94 
66 

3 

11 

14 

18 

Cooks 

96 

Cooks'   helv)ers 

8 

Corn   cutters   and  pickers. 

Couples    (male    half) 

Deckhands     dredge 



15 

79 
66 

3 

Delivervmen         -  -      _    _ 

5 

Dishwashers         _  _    _    _• 

47 
--- 

14 
6 

6 
4 

201 

Distributors 

Ditch   diggers 

12 

Elevator   boys 

11 

Engineers,    tractor   

Engineers,   stationary   

Farmhands,    general    

Farmhands,   married    

I'iremen         -      _      _  - 

15 

16 

860 

18 

32 

102 

6 

3 

99 

15 



15" 

2~ 

23 

845 

18 

I'lunkeys 

100 

I'orcmen,  vineyard   

I'oromen    various 

6 

Fruit    cutters 

99 

I'ruit    ])ickers 

271 

14 

2 

18 
1 

•>5:] 

Gardeners         ,  -  _    ._    

18 

Glass   wasliers 

12 

Grafters,  grapevine 

Grape    pickers    _    -. 

3 
1,064 

4 

8 

23 

13 

645 

6 
15 

6 
96 

1 
K) 

(11 

;;5i 

.304 
23 

4 

84 

976 

Groundmen,    dredger   

Handymen             .        __     __ 

4 

-_ 

11 

Harvester  hands  

Hay  balers     .  _  _  _ 

1 

9) 

13 

Ilavliands      _      _  _    _.    

59 

586 

lleliiers,    various      _  - 

9 

Hide    shakers    

Housemen      . .  _ 

21 

17 

-- 

Irrigators         _      _         _  _ 

6 

1 

90 

Janitors    .-  ..           _    __    _ 

11 

Kitciien     liel))ei-s 

30 

Laborers- 
Building    const  rue  tion_._ 

Fruit    and    grapes 

Lumlx'r         ----- 

81 
1>^7 
115 

44' 

10.5 
135 

S3 
1 

28 

177 

Mines    _ 

303 

Miscellaneous         ,_    ,  _  _ 

41 

PUBLIC    EMPLOYMENT    BUREAUS. 
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TABLE  No.  14.  Showing  by  Occupations,  Number  Wanted  and  Number  Placed, 
According  to  Locality  and  Duration  of  Positions  Offered.  Year  Ending  June  30, 
1918 — Continued. 

Fresno  Office — Males. 


Occupation 

Numbei 
wanted 

Number 
placed 

1              Town 

Duration  of  positions 
offered,  in  days 

la 

Out 

1  or  less 

2  to  7 

8  and 
over 

Laborers— Continued. 

Packing   house,   etc 

Private    homes         

1,292 

293 
375 

865 

49 

4 

8 

12 

103 

8 

92 

m 

3 
11 
15 
18 

5 
16 

2 

9 

55 

43 

227 

9 

62 

12 

4 

5 

391 

3 

3 

13 

12 

16 

21 

46 

20 

616 

121 

10 

60 

16 

267 

24 

10 

11 

3 

13 
187 

;i78 

14 
15 
37 
69 

1,080 

283 
327 

757 

43 

4 

6 

6 

65 

8 

68 

297 

3 

11 

10 

13 

3 

15 

5 

1 

9 

'SJ 

32 

186 

8 

36 

12 

4 

4 

342 

1 

3 

7 

11 

16 

15 

45 

1.9 

516 

105 

5 

44 

12 

260 

17 

7 

11 

3 

13 

m 

353 
9 

11 

32 

56 

936 
283 
171 

259 

._ 

6 
._ 

is" 

1 



33' 
32 

._ 

1 
2 

J-- 
33" 

"'"177' 
17 
1 
4 

2" 
._ 

2 

2 

35 

144 

""^l56" 

498 
43 

4 

1 

371 

210 
6 

150 

228 

60 

9 

89 

481 
13 

Street  and  highway 

Transportation  and  pub- 
lic   utilities         .      _    _ 

31- 
568 

Winery      _  .      _               _  . 

43 

Linemen,    telephone     — . 

4 

Mechanics,    auto,    etc _ 

6 

Messengers      _  _    _ 

6 

Milkers      _  - - 

65 
5 

68 

297 

3 

11 

10 



1 

65 

Millwrights      .  _  - 

8 

Miners         .  .  _  .      _  _ 

68 

Muckers    

Orderlies,   hospital  

Painters 

297 

3 

11 

Piledrivers 

10 

Pin    setters .-_ 

11 

Pijic    fitters 

2 
15 
5 
1 
9 
4 

■1 

Pipe   layers,   concrete 

15 

Pipe  makers,   concrete. 

Plasterers       __  _  .    __ 

1 

-_ 

Plow   tenders    .-  . 

9 

Porters    -_    -.  _    ._  - 

35 

Potwashers    _  ..      . 

O.) 

Pruners      

185 
8 

36 
12 
4 
4 
342 
1 
3 
7 
8 

15 

13 

45 

9 

.516 

72 

5 

44 

12 

83 

______ 

1 

1&4 

Riders      . _._    _ 

8 

Rigging  slingers  ._  __ 

1 

36 

Roustabouts     .  _._    ..  _  _ 

12 

Sack   buckers     .  _  _  , 

4 

Sack  sewers  __  ,    

4 

Scraper  men    __  . 

Separator   men     .- 

1 

341 

1 

Shcepherders    _     .  

:>, 

Shinglers         .      _      _      _ 

7 

Solicitors    _ .  .    _ 

11 

Sprayers,  tree _    ._ 

16 

Stablemen    _.     .     .           __  _ 

15 

Swampers,  farm     _  _  .  . 

45 

Swami)ers,    other 

10 
1 
8 

6 

9 

5 

;? 

Teamsters,  farm 

51."? 

Teamsters,  others     _  _ 

92 

Ticmakers     _  .  _  , . 

44 

Truck    drivers    _    _  _.-    . 

12 

Truckers     .      ..-      _____ 

162 

62 

36 

Vegetablemen     _    ._  _  .._ 

17 

"Waiters     .  _._  .  _._    _    _  _ 

6 
7 
3 

13  : 
67  1 
35.3 

Watchmen      _  _      _    __ 

1] 

Weighers,  wine     _  _  _    _     __ 

"Well   drillers         _             _  _ 

1 

2 



1 

1'' 

Woodchoppers      __        _    __. 

67 

Woodsmen 

353 

Yardmen     _  _  _      _____ 

9 

Farm   hel]),   distinct   occu- 
l»ation   (n.  e.  s.)     _ 

12 
21   ! 

2 

6 
1 
4 

8 

Tjumber   industry,  distinct 
occupation    (n.  e.   s.) 

.Miscellaneous,  distinct  oc- 
cupation  (n.  c.   s.) 

50 

Totals 

14,494 

12,27S 

3,434 

8,844  1 

1,674 

1,081 

9,523 

3C4 
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TABLE  No.  15.  Showing  by  Occupations,  Number  Wanted  and  Number  Placed, 
According  to  Locality  and  Duration  of  Positions  Offered.  Year  Ending  June  30, 
191?. 

Fresno   Office — Females. 


Number 
wanted 

Number 
placed 

Town 

Duration  of  positions 
offered,  in  days 

In 

Out 

1  or  less 

2  to  7 

8  and 
over 

Chamberinaids 

20 

44 

168 

111 

7 

208 

110 

23 

30 

^I 

11 
30 
14 
32 
30 

9 

26 

100 

66 

6 
87 
59 

5 
21 
66 

4 

5 

19 
14 
12 

9 

7 

26 
6 

-- 

65 
.- 



19 
-_ 

9 

2 
94' 

1 

22 
59 

9 

ioo 

66 

6 

86 

59 

5 

21 

62 

4 

5 

19 

14 

12 

8 

Cleaners,  house 

25 

1 

Cooks           -  

Couples  (female  half) 

Dishwashers 

Domestics     _      _  _ 

1 

Fruit  cutters 

Fruit  packers  

Fruit  pickers  

Grape  pickers 

Laundresses        _      _  _  _ 

21 
66 

4 

1           - 

'           4 

i 

Nurses         _  - 

Seeder  hands,  raising- 

Sorters  __      _ 

14 

8 

Waitresses 

Miscellaneous*     _  _  _ 

1 

Totals  _- 

929 

508 

147 

361 

25  1           7  !          476 

*Incliides  buslielwoman,  cleaner,  factory  and  kitchen  help,  saleslady  and  stenographer. 
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TABLE    No.   16.     Showing  by     Occupations,     Number     Wanted     and     Number     Placed, 

According   to    Locality  and    Duration   of   Positions   Offered.     Year   Ending   June  30, 
1918. 

'  San  Jose  Office — Males. 


Numbei- 
waiiteci 


Apprentices    8 

Auto  washers 5 

Bellboys    2 

Blaeksniiths  1 

Busboys    12 

Carpenters    15 

Chauflfeurs    7 

Choremen    33 

Concrete  men   15 

Cooks   45 

Cooks'  helpers  5 

Couples  (male  half) 32 

Dishwashers  98 

Distributors    6 

Elevator  boys   14 

Engineers,  stationary   8 

Engineers,   tractor   1 

Farm  hands,  general 279 

Flunkeys    '  3 

Freight  handlers  19 

Fruit  pickers 10 

Gardeners    34 

Hay  balers  10 

Housemen    16 

Irrigators   fi 

Janitors   13 

Kitchen  helpers  30 

Machinists    1 

Mechanics,   auto  2 

Laborers,  mining 48 

Laborers,  private  homes..  379 

Laborers,  miscellaneous  ..  405 

Lavindry  workers 5 

Milkers    19 

Miners    28 

Muckers    20 

Orchard  hands 18 

Packers  2 

Painters  3 

Porters   13 

Potwashers    10 

Teamsters,  farm  92 

Teamsters,  other  10 

Vegetable  men  17 

Waiters  15 

Watchmen  4 

Wellborers    5 

Woodchoppers    10 

Hotel  and  restaurants  (n. 

e.  s.)  4 

Miscellaneous  (n.  e.  s.) 27 

Totals 1,864 


Number 

lilaoed 


2 

1 

f) 

8 

4 

22 

10 

22 

2 

13 

70 

6 

6 

5 

1 

195 

3 

11 

9 

22 

'3 

9 

5 

8 

18 

1 

2 

16 

359 

311 

3 

6 

13 

13 

12 


Town 


359 

244 

9 


Uuration  of'positious 
offered,  in  days 


19 


17 

1 

13 

7 


4 

1 

195 

3 


16 


1,338 


824 


514 


339 
169 


535 


8  and 

OVl'l- 


41 


6 

18 
90 


4 
3 

2 

1 

6 

6 

4 

22 

""3 

20 

2 

13 

6.5 


6 
5 
1 
151 
3 

11 
1 

18 
3 
9 
3 
8 

16 
1 
2 

10 
2 

52 
3 
6 

11 

13 
5 


194 


609 


366 


REPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU   OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 


TABLE  No.  17.  Showing  by  Occupations.  Number  Wanted  and  Number  Placed, 
According  to  Locality  and  Duration  of  Positions  Offered.  Year  Ending  June  30, 
1918. 

San  Jose  Office — Females. 


Number 
wanted 

Number 
placed 

Town 

Duration  of  positions 
offered,  in  days 

Occupation 

In 

Out 

1  or  less 

„  ,    „           8  and 
2  to  7           oyer 

Chambei'maids 

20 
2 

62 

32 

121 

3 

69 
4 
1 

19 

6 
11 

8 

1 

22 

13 

79 

2 

19 
1 
1 
9 

4 

7 
1 

1 

1 

8 

22 
13 

2 
17 

1 

11 
---79-.. 

11 

13 

Couples  (female  half) 

Davworkei's      _  _      _ 

78 ;       1 

1 

Dishwashers 

Domestics       _  _      _.    _ 

15    ! 

1     :-. 

4 

!           2 

Housekeepers 

1 

Seamstresses 

1          _ 

1 

Waitresses ___._- 

5  , 

3  1 

4 

1 

1 

8 

Hotels  and  restaurants  (n. 
e.  s.) 

4 

Miscellaneous  (n.  e.  s.) 

Totals 

350 

159 

125 

34 

79 

5 

75 
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TABLE  No.  18.  Showing  Number  of  Persons  Applied  for.  Number  Referred  and 
Positions  Reported  Filled,  by  Occupations  in  the  Different  Industries.  Year 
Ending    June   30,    1918. 

Los   Angeles    Office — Males. 


Occupation 


Number 
of  persons 
applied  for 


Agriculture — 

Dtiiry  bauds  

Farm  hands  

Fruit  ))ickors  and  packers 

() titers    

HuildiiiK  and  construction — 

Bricklayers,  masons  and  plasterers 

Carpenters,  joiners  and   helpers 

element  workers 

Electrical  workers  

Painters,  ]iai)erhangers  and  decorators. 

Plumbers,  gas  and  steam  fitters 

Koofers,  tinners,  and  sheet  metal  men... 

Structural  iron  workers 

Other   distinct   occiipations 

Building   laborers    

Clerical  and  professional — 

Bookkeepers,  accountants,  cashiers 

Stenographers  and  typists 

Office  clerks  

Food,  beverages  and  tobacco- 
Bakers    

Butchers  

Confectionery   workers    

Other  distinct  occuiiations 

Laborers  

Hotels,  restaurants,  hospitals,  etc. — 

Bellboys 

Cooks  and  chefs 

Dishwashers,  flunkies  and  kitchen  help.. 

Porters,  house  and  hallmen 

Waiters   and   busboys 

Other  distinct  occupations 

Lumber — 

Sawmill  hands  

Other  distinct   occupations 

Laborers  

Metals  and  machinery — 

Blacksmiths   and   helpers 

Boiler  makers   and  helpers 

Machinists  and  helpers 

Molders  and  helpers 

Other  distinct  occupations 

Laborers  

Mining,  oil  and  quarrying — 

Drillers    

Miners    

Muckers  

Quarrymen    

Other   distinct   occupations 

Printing  and  publishing — 

Job  printers 

Pressmen  and  feeders 

Other  distinct  occupations 

Transportation  and  public  utilities- 
Chauffeurs,  cab  and  coach  drivers 

Draymen,   teamsters,   etc 

Freight  handlers 

Hostlers  and  stable  hands 

Linemen  and  electricians 

Marine  engineers  and  firemen 

Railroad  train  and  engine  men 

Railroad  laborers,  section  hands 

Telephone  and  telegraph  operators 

Other  distinct  occupations 

Laborers  


210 

8,331 

199 

(i(l2 

2() 

1,979 

41 

61 

46 

151 

35 

9 

50 

2,806 

41 
64 
41 

42 

14 

5 

6 

136 

9 

512 

1.198 

69 

;3(j5 

42 

6 
40 

18 

167 
62 

261 
30 
10 
22 

71 
248 
375 

56 


17 

1,035 

9 

4 

30 

5 

1 

1,056 

1 

20 
156 


Positions 

roijotleil 

nUed 


151 

2,741 

121 

■.m:\ 

•21 

1,670 

26 

40 

47 

120 

19 

3 

50 
2,492 


51 

37 

30 

11 

1 

4 

37 

5 

428 

1.014 

53 

171 

31 

5 
42 
10 

114 
47 

207 
20 
25 
15 

70 
175 
327 

22 
5 


130 

777 
9 
5 
27 
3 
2 

979 

1 

10 

113 


121 

2,679 

423 

316 

26 

1,594 

26 

37 

47 

113 

17 

3 

42 

2,491 

22 
30 
17 

27 

11 

1 

4 

37 

4 
375 
976 

49 

164 

24 


3<S 
8 

109 
45 

177 
20 
19 
14 

67 
173 
318 

22 
5 


15 

768 

9 

4 

20 

3 

1 

978 

1 

10 
109 
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TABLE  No.  18.  Showing  Number  of  Persons  Applied  for,  Number  Referred  and 
Positions  Reported  Filled,  by  Occupations  in  the  Different  Industries.  Year 
Ending  June  30,   1918— Continued. 


Los  Angeles  Office — Males 

Occupation 

Number 
applied  ff  1 
of  oer.sous 

lleferred 

1 

Positions 

lepoited 

filled 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade- 
Agents,  canvassers,  solicitors      _  _  _        .    

2 

Bundlers  and  wrappers  __.      _      _  _      __    _.    

Clerks  and  salesmen 

Deliverymen  

Shipping  and  stock  clerks  _ _  _  _    _ 

42 
10 

7 

80 
12 
11 

25 
9 
6 

Packers,  porters,  etc __         _  _      ______ 

Other  distinct  occupations__ 

3 

10 
22 

2 

Laborers  in  stores 

22 

Laborers  in  yards  (coal,  lumber,  etc.)  __    

22 

7 
14 

Woodworking  and  furniture — 
Cabinetmakers  and  finishers                _._      

Machine   and  woodworkers 

Upholsterers       _  _ 

5 

5 

Other  distinct  occupations 

12 
39 

2 
2 

11 
97 
10 
22 
11 
13 

5,389 
458 

2,041 
28 

32 
39  1 

9 

Laborers _    __ 

39 

Casual  workers — 
House  and  yard  cleaners 

Handymen _  _ 

1 

9 

76 

6 

110 

10 
17 

4,093 

302 

2,040 

12 

5 

1 

57 

1 

Miscellaneous  industries- 
Elevator  operators .__        __  _ 

8 

Janitors  and  porters __ 

58 

Messenger  and  errand  boys 

6 

Stationary  engineers 

Stationary  firemen   

Watchmen 

Laborers 

98 

10 

12 

4,092 

Other  distinct  occupations  ___  _      __.     _. 

295 

Movies __,._ 

2,041 
12 

Laundry  workers  

Boys,  not  classified      _  _ 

Shipbuilding- 
Caulkers     - 

6 
83 

1 

Other  distinct  occupations      . _ 

57 

Totals  of  male  business  for  the  year    __ 

24,376 

20,193  I 

19,463 
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TABLE  No.  19.  Showing  Number  of  Persons  Applied  for,  Number  Refeired  and 
Positions  Reported  Filled,  by  Occupations  in  the  Different  Industries.  Year 
Ending   June  30,   1918. 

Los   Angeles  Office — Females. 


Number 
of  persons 
applied  for 


Referred 


Positions 

reported 

filled 


Agriculturo — 

Fruit  pickers  

Fruit   packers  

Miscellaneous  others  

Clerical  and  professional — 
Bookkeepers,  accountants,  cashiers. 

Stenographers,  typists,  etc 

Other  office  clerks 

Food,  beverages,  tobacco — 

Confectionery  workers 

Miscellaneous  others  

Hotels,  restaurants,  etc. — 

Chambermaids    

Cooks  and  helpers 

Housekeepers 

Dishwashers  and  kitchen  help 

Waitresses  

Miscellaneous  others 

Manufacturing- 
Operators,  machine 

Piecework 

Miscellaneous    

Printing  and  i)ublishing — 

Bindery  women   

Folders    

Pressfeeders  

Proofreaders   

Private  homes- 
Companions   

Cooks   

Day  workers 

Domestics 

Maids 

Nurses,  practical 

Nurses,  children's  

Miscellaneous  others  

Wholesale  and  retail — 
Agents,  canvassers,  solicitors,  etc... 

Binders,  packers  and  wrappers 

Cash   girls  

Saleswomen  

Stock  clerks  

Miscellaneous  others  

Miscellaneous — 

Laundry  workers  

Telephone  operators  

Movies    

Others    

Seamstresses   

Jani tresses    

Teachers  


19 

355 
135 

16 
24 


112 


15 


58 

20 

126 

7 

3 


Totals  of  female  business  for  year. 
Male  business  for  year 


2,772 
24,376 


20 
339 
101 

10 

25 

2 


29 


11 


20 

16 

126 

1 

2 


1,544 
20,193 


Female  business  for  year 

Grand  totals,  male  and  female  business  for  year. 


2,772 


27,148 


1,544 


21,737 


20 
338 


46 

30 

25 

183 

134 

86 

25 

16 

11 

66 

36 

30 

375 

228 

172 

19 

6 

•  ) 

4 

2 

75 

133 

61 

17 

20 

16 

886 

234 

181 

35 

7 

5 

46 

28 

16 

29 

20 

14 

4 

18 

15 

126 

1 


1,257 
19,463 


1,257 


20,720 


24— 422!>1 


870 
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TABLE  No.  20.  Showing  by  Occupations,  Number  Wanted  and  Number  Placed, 
According  to  Locality  and  Duration  of  Positions  Offered.  Year  Ending  June  30, 
1918. 

Alturas    Office. 


Number 
wanted 


Number 
placed 


Duration  of  positions 
offered,  in  days 


8  and 
over 


Blacksmiths    

Cooks    

Electricians    

Farm  hands,  general 

Harnessmakers    

Hay  hands   

Laborers,   saw  mill 

Laborers,    miscellaneous- 
Milkers    

Plumbers    

Teamsters,  farm  


Totals 


1 

1 
1  l- 

I 

1  

I 

1 

2 

9 

2 

9 

1 

1 

1  _ 

1  _- 

21 

21  ;_. 

21  

21 

2 

2  1 

1 

1  

2 

62 

62  L_ 

62  

62 

8 

8  L_ 
3 

'"T- 

8  i  _ 

8 

3 

3  ... 

9 

9  '• 

9  i 

9 

1 

1  L- 

i ' 

1  __ 

7 

'  !-- 

7 

/ 

110 

110 

5 

105  

5 

10.5 

PTIBLK!    KMPLOVMKNT    mjHEAlJS. 
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TABLE  No.  21.  Showing  by  Occupations,  Number  Wanted  and  Number  Placed, 
According  to  Locality  and  Duration  of  Positions  Offered.  Year  Ending  Jime  30, 
1£i1S. 

Chico    Office — Males. 


I'ltu^ksmith.'^,    farm    

iUucksiiiiths,    others    _-- 

Blacksmiths'   helper 

Carpenters    

Carpenters'   helpers  

Chavift'eur    

Choremen    

Concrete  men  

Cooks,    farm    

Cooks,  othei's  

Cultivators    

Electricians    

Engineers,   tractor  .. 

Engineers,   stationary   _ 
Farmhands,    general    _-- 

Fallers  

Elnnk(*ys,   farm   

l''lnnkeys,  luml)er 

Foremen,  farm  

Foremen,   other   

Ilay    balers    

Hay   hands   

Irrigators    

Lal)orers,    agricultural- 
Laborers,    lumber 

Laborers,   miscellaneous 

Mail  carrier  

Mechanic,   auto   

Milkers    

Muckers,    agricultural.. 

Orchard  hands  

Painters    

Sack   buckers    

Sack  jiggers  

Sack  sewers  

Scraper  men   

Sheep  herders  

Stable   buckers    

Swampers    

Teamsters,  farm  

Teamsters,  other  

Timekeeper   

Truckers   

Watchmen    

Farm  help  (n.  e.  s.) 

Hotel  help  (n.  e.  s.) 

Lumber  help  (n.  e.  s.)_„ 

Totals    


Number 
wanted 


3 
5 

1 

11 
3 
1 

7 

18 

10 

3 

8 

1 

5 

3 

76 

11 

1.'') 

5 

2 

1 

1 

336 

39 

69 
400 

13 
1 
1 
2 

98 
9 
5 

20 
2 
4 

14 
2 


1 

Town 

Number 

placed 

In 

Out 

3 

3 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

10 

1 

9 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

7 

7 

18 

18 

10 

10 

3 

2 

1 

8 

8 

1 

1 

5 

5 

3 

3 

72 

72 

Jl 

11 

15 

15 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

:m 

33() 

37 

37 

65 

65 

400 

400 

13 

2 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

■7 

92 

92 

8 

8 

5 

1 

4 

1,352 


1,329 


22 


Duration  of  positions 
offered,  in  days 


1,307 


8  and 
over 


2 

1 

1 

325 

■  ii 

(i5 

100 

13 

1 


92 


19 


i,3i; 


372 
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TABLE  No.  22.  Showing  by  Occupations.  Number  Wanted  and  Number  Placed. 
According  to  Locality  and  Duration  of  Positions  Offered.  Year  Ending  June  30, 
1918. 

Chico  Office — Females. 


Occupation 


Auto    repairers 
Chambermaids 
Cooks,  farm  __. 
Second    girl    __. 
Waitress    

Totals    


Number      Number 
wauted       placed 


2 
1 

22 
1 
3 


29 


28 


Duration  of  position 
offered,  in  days 


8  and 
over 


2 

2    _. 

2 

1 

1    .. 

1 

21   L_ 

21    

21 

1 !__ 

1    

1 

3  1 

2  , 

1    

3 

TABLE  No.  23.  Showing  by  Occupations.  Number  Wanted  and  Number  Placed, 
According  to  Locality  and  Duration  of  Positions  Offered.  Year  Ending  June  30, 
191S. 

Eureka  Office — Males  and   Females. 


Occupation 


Number 
wauted 


Number 
placed 


Town 


Duration  of  positions 
offered,  in  days 


1  or  less  i     2  to  7 


8  and 
over 


Blacksmiths   

Carpenters    

Chauffeurs    

Cooks   

Couples  (male  half) 

Creamery  hands  -,__ 

Dishwashers    

Dredgermen    

Farm  hands  

Hay  hands   

Laborers- 
Concrete    

Dock    

Lumber    

Mine    

Street  and  highway 

Miscellaneous    

Longshoremen    

Milkers    

Peelers,   timber  

Piledriver  men   

Rigging   slingers    

Sawyers    

Shinglers    

Spool  tender  

Swampers    

Teamsters,     other     than 

farm    

Lumber  (n.  e.  s.) 


FEMALES. 
Couples  (female  half). 
Domestics    


Occuiiations,   A^arious'' 
Grand   totals   


1 

11 
1 
7 
2 
2 
11 
4 

10 
9 

26 

34 

114 

6 

26 
8 
2 
4 

14 
.5 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 

21 
6 


2 

1 

105 


11 
4 
6 


25 
29 


16 

8 
2 
4 
7 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 

20 


S3 


10 
4 


6 
29 
28 


19 


1§  i- 


441 


348 


95 


170 


15 


21 
v9 
86 
5 
16 


*Calls  and  placeinents  before  our  records  wcrp  installed. 
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TABLE  No.  24.  Showing  by  Occupation,  Number  Wanted  and  Number  Placed, 
According  to  Locality  and  Duration  of  Positions  Offered.  Year  Ending  June  30, 
1918. 

Marysville  Office — Males  and  Females. 


Number 
placed 

I 

Number 
wanted 

Town 

Duration  of  positions 
offered.  In  days 

In 

Out 

1  or  less        2  to  7 

8  and 
over 

Bean  planters     . 

11 
1 
3 

2 
4 
4 

19 

1 

5 

113 

98 
3 

21 

42 

18 

22 

7 

4 

1 

11 

7 

11 

7 

2 

2 

22 

'I 

3 
12 

16 

11 
1 

3 
2 
2 
4 

13 
1 

2 

80 

81 

2 

17 

39 
18 
17 

6 

3 

1 

9 

3 
10 

4 

2 

2 
17  1 

'? 

2 
3 

6 

9 

11 
1 
3 

3 

1 

i             8 

Binders     .  -      _          

Blacksmiths ._. 

1     . 

Bus  drivers       

9 

Carpenters  

Choremen    

Cooks  

Engineers,  stationary 

Engineers,  tractor  

Farm  hands,  general 

Hay  hands  

Header  tenders  ..  _..  _ 

2 
6   „ 

2 
4 

13 
1 
2 

80 

81 
2 

17 

39 
15 
15 

1 

9 

3 

10 

4 

2 

2 

17 

10 

------- 



'.M'.'.y^     29" 

9 

13 
1 
2 

80 

52 
2 

17 

Irrigators 

Laborers- 
Agricultural    --  . 

11 

Lumber  .     .  .  _ 

1    1                                  r  T 

Public  utilities  

Wholesale  and  retail 

.Milkers    

2 

4 

15 
2 
3 
1 
5 
3 
9 
1 
2 
2 

17 

10 

1 

Oilers     

Orchard  hands  

Plow  tenders           .._    _. 

4 

Sack   buckers   _. 

1 

Sack  sewers  __  . _ 

Slicepherders    -.       

Swampers         

Teamsters,  farm      _  _. 

Teamsters,  other 

Watchman 

Hotel    and    restaurant 
(n.  e.  s.)  -  .    . 

2 

2 
2 

4 

2 
3 

6 

Lumber  (n.  e.  s.) _    .. 

FEMALES. 
Cooks  

Totals- 
Males     

469 
16 

366 
6| 

15 
2 

351 
4 

5            55 

306 

Females    ._          .    

Grand  totals   ._  - 

485 

372 

1 
17  1 

355 

5            55 

312 

374 
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TABLE  No.  25.  Showing  by  Occupations,  Number  Wanted  and  Number  Placed, 
According  to  Locality  and  Duration  of  Positions  Offered.  Year  Ending  June  30, 
1918. 

Redding   Office — Males  and   Females. 


Niimber      Xumber 
wanted        placed 


MALES. 

Bus  driver 

Carpenters  

Cooks  

Engineers,  stationary  _ 

Farm  hands 

Hospital  attendants  __- 

Laborers,  mining 

Laborers,  highway 

Laborers,  miscellaneous 

Machinists    

Miners   " 

Muckers    

Porters  

Sheepherders  

Teamsters,  not  farm 

Truck  drivers  

Waiters  

Well  borers  

FEMALES. 

Vegetable  driers  

Waitresses    

Totals- 
Males   

Fenaales    

Grand  totals  


1 

1 

7 

9 

7 

6 

1 

1 

?A 

24 

1 

1 

19 

19 

4 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

11 

6 

16 

13 

2 

2 

1 

1 

5 

2 

2 

.  2 

9 

1 

1 

1 

Duration  of  position 
offered,  iu  days 


1  or  less        2  to  7 


1 

I 

1 

2    _   - 

i     1 

24  

i 

2 
1 

19  - 

9 

1 

2 

6 

13 


8  and 
over 


6 

1 

2-2 


19 
9 


2 
6 
13 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 


20 

2 :":   .  : i 

1 

118 
22 

87 

13 

74  

5 

82 

140 

87  i 

13 

74  

-1     5 

82 
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TABLE  No.  26.  Showing  by  Occupations,  Number  Wanted  and  Number  Placed, 
According  to  Locality  and  Duration  of  Positions  Offered.  Year  Ending  June  30, 
1918. 

Willows   Office — Males   and    Females. 


Occuuation 

Number 
wanted 

Number 
placed 

Town 

Puiation  of  position 
offered.  In  days 

I:i 

Out 

1  or  less 

2  fi,  7             *  *"*! 
-^  '"  ^     1      over 

MALES. 

Carpoiitors     -  ._ 

15 
1 
8 
1 
2 
1 

23 
67 
10 
6 
1 
11 

24 

15 

43 

4 

9 

5 

12 

20 

4 

23 
13 
13 

2 
1 

3 
1 
5 

1 
2 

1 

18 
55 
9 
3 
1 
7 

14 
12 

32 
4 
5 
5 
9 

12 
3 

14 

10 
4 

1 
1 

2 
32 

-- 
f 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

18 
55 
9 
3 
1 
7 

14 

1 

•J 

Olioreino>n     -  ,  _      -      

1 

Cooks    __  _  - 

Couples  (male  half)      - 

1 

Engineers,  stationary 

Engineers,  tractor     _  _    

2 

1 

Farmhands,   general   

Hay  hands -  -- 

1 

22 

1 

17 
33 

Header  tenders     . - 

8 

Herders,  animal     _  - 

3 

Horse  breaker 

1 

Irrigators     _  _  _  _ 

Laborers — 
Agricultural         ^  _  - 

_l 

14 

Lumber     -  -       _-  _ 

4 

8 

Miscellaneous     

_- 
-- 

9 
12 

3 
14 
10 

3 

1 
1 

1 

31 

Street  and  highway  _  _ 

\ 

Wholesale  and  retail 

.Milkers        

1 

-. 

JMuckers         ,  _ 

1) 

Sack  buekers     _  _      _ 

12 

Sack  sewers        -      ..    .  __ 

Scraper  men 

3  !         n 

Teamsters,   farm 

2                S 

Miscellaneous  (n.  e.  s.) 

4 

FEMALES. 
Cooks 

1 

Couples   (female   half) 



1 

Totals- 
Males     -  - 

331 
3 

230 

2 

56 

174 
2 

2 

35  1          193 

Females 

•> 

Grand  totals  

334 

232 

56 

176 

2 

35 

195 

376 
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Arranged 

iiiillillii^iriiir,-(il,_l(MiOi             ir^JiTHlli 

$90  and  over 

1    I    t    1    1    1    1    1    1    1     1    1    1    1    I    1    1    1 1-1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1         1    1    1    1    1    1    1 

$80  to  $89.99 

1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    I    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    ii-i    1    1    1    1    1    1         1    1    1    1    1    1    1 

%70  to  $T9.99 

1      1      1      I      I      1      r      1     1     I      I      1      1      1      1      1      ItH     1      I     1      1      1     1      I     I           I-*      1     1(M     1      1 

$65  to  $69.99 

I      J      1      1      I      1      1      1      I      1      l,-l      I      1      1      1      1      1<M      I      1      1      1      1      ICO            CTj<      1      |(M      1      1 

$60  to  $64.99 

1      1      r      T      1     1      1      I      1      I     1  T-i      1      I      1  '  1      I  -*  ■M      1      1      '      1      '      '      1           1      1      r      1      1      1      I 
i     t     1     !     1     1     I     1     1     1     1           1     1     i     1     1                1     1     1     t     1     1     !           1     1     1     1     I     1     ! 

$55  to  $59.99 

1       I       I       I       1       I       1       ,,       I       1       1       1       1       t       1       l,-l       I       1       1       I       I-,-!       I,-I               I-5J<       1       l,-l       1       1 

$50  to  $54.99 

1      lT-tr-{      1      I      1      1      1      It^lrt      1>-I      li-li-lt^CiO«D      1  1-1      1-^      1      1        lOi-l<M      llg      1      I 

$45  to  $49.99 

I  ItH       ti-ly-i       li-i       I       ItHi-I       I       1       leOr-IOl       1  02       I^       1  T-l       1       1          00       1       1  «C  Oi       1       1 

II  1                    1             ll,-l             III                           1             1             li-CII                     llr-(ll 

$40  to  $44.99 

00-*<      IT-I      It-I(MOCOIOCD-*      I      iCCWt-H-OCOOS      I(M      ICD(N^        OCOIO      IC^      1      1 
II               T-l              CO            1      1                     ,-1^1             lie                     CQOJ            IOC      1      1 

11                                                        T*l                     1          1                                                                          11                                                                                     III 

$35  to  $39.99 

cot-i    icM    1    I    l«^-^(^q05(^^    i    ii-k^cdcoim-^    i^i-iO<m    i      (mcoi-iC^i-o    i    i 

1                  III                     T-l  7-i                  11                                                                 1                      00                  1            T-IC^                     00         1         1 

$30  to  $34.99—. 

I  ii-i(M    1    1    ic>qoc<i(Mr-i    1    1  ^  1-1  <M (30 1-1    1    ii-ii-it^io    I      1-1 1-1  CO o 00 »o cq 

II  1-1      1      1      iCCIi-l         r-l             1      1                                         1       1                CD             1         1-lCO         i-(t^ 

$25  to  $29.99—. 

1      1      1      1      1      1      103i-<      iTfi      i!M      1      1      I      1      1      1      1      1      li-lOlOO      1             1.-ICO      i>0      I      1 
1       1      1       1       1       1       1C<)             1              1              1       1       1       1       1       1       1       1       1         LT             1              1                    ,,_i       1       1 

$20  to  $24.99 

iiicsiiii^ii-ic^iiiiii-(ii,-liii02-*i          1 

Ill               111               1                      1       1       1       1       1               11               1       1       ICSI               1              1       1       1       1       1       1       1 

Under  $20 

1     1     |'<M     1     1     t,-l     I'l-I     1     '     I     J     I     I     !     1     1     {     1     i     ICO     1     1           1     1     1     1     1     I     1 

Number 
placed 

^k5COC:t-IC<)(MCO-^^— iCO'Mi-llOOOlM-^OOOlCCOl-OCOt^OO        rHCOt^OiOSlOfM 

th          cm               t^cqtraOi— 1               1-1 1-1  CO  1-1  "*  1-1 1-1      i— icfl          cooi-ii-i-^ 

CO                                                           (M              CO                           1-1              00 

Lodging 

1  i'^  1*^  !  i*^  i^^  1  i  i^  i  i  i^^  i*^  i  l^'^  i  i     i  i  i  i  i  i  i 

Board 

X  \xxxx  \xx  i  i  \xx  \  \xxxx  \xxxx  \     j  j  j  j  ■  j  ■ 

Occupation 

Bathroom  attendants 

Bathroom  attendants 

Bookkeepers 

Bus  girls 

Cashiers   

Cashiers   

(Chambermaids  

Chaml)ermaids   

CJlerks,    office   

Clerks,   office   

Clerks,  office 

Clerks,  wholesale  and  retail,  other 

Clerks,  wholesale  and  retail 

Cooks,  hotel,  etc 

Cooks,  private  homes 

Collides  (t(^inale  half)* 

Disii washers  

Domestics    

Elevator   operators   

Canning  and  packing 

Garment  workers  

Paper  box  

Miscellaneous   

Floor  girls  

Girls,  en-and  

PUBLIC    EMPLOYMENT    BUREAUS. 


^,—  ttlicbcO   ^o   Z  O  w  O  O  :/.  r/i  ^  a 

>2»;;5v5.=  ==  s  C  o  S  £  £  ^  S  o  -2  °'S'S  S=3  «_c3,o3-S.i^ 


i  Ph  Ps  cc  t:  cc 
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Ananged 

1      1  Oi      1      1      1      1  IC  C^ -3<  ,-,      1      1      1  ,-(      1      1      1      1      1  05      1      1      '      1 
'      1  CO      '      I      t      1                                III            1      1      1      1      1  f— 1      1      1      1      1 

1     1     I     1     1  -^     1 
$100  and  over.-.          i     i     i     c     i          i 

1       1       1       1       1  >0       I       1       TOjCOrH       l(M       1111       I  CM       1  <M  T-(       1       1 
1      1      1      1      100      1      1      1                         1            1  .,-1            II 

*'J0  to  $09.99-...|         j     j     i'^     1^"^ 

I       1       1       1       ICD       I       1       t       1COCO       1       IC^l       1      1      I      IfM       1       ICO       1       1 

.$85  to  $80.99 '         1     I     I     1     1     I     I 

I      1      >      1      i«D     1      I     ii-llO(M      1     I     1     I     1     1      i(N      It—  O-I     t     1 

$80  to  $84.99— .         !    j^'     j     !'*     I 

I     I     1     1     1     1     1 T-H     I  CO  eo     1     1     1     1     I     1     I     i  ■*  C<5     1     I     I     { 

$73  to  $r9.99_...     i  i  i  i  i"^  i 

I         1 

1 C^'      .'      1      1  -^      1      1 T-H  -#  (N  -*      I      '      1 00      1 00      I  .-1      !  t-      I  rH  1-1 
1           liirtii              (M,-( -^1 

1           III            11                            III            1           1            1            1 

$70 to $74.99....!  j^  1 1=^"'  r  i  i''  j  j^^  i  1  !^^  1 1  j'^  i  i  r  i  i"^'^ 

$65  to  $69.99....:         j  ^^     j     JS^     j^     \^^     \     j^^     j  "=     j^S^^     !     j "«     JS     j^I^'^l'^     j     j 
1           1            1      1                   1            1                  II                   II                         1      :            1            1                               1      , 

.„,  «r,         '          1     1(M     1^(N     ice     i     !<M     l(M     '00     1     t     115^     1     i     J'3<,-iiX)     i(NiMc»T-(     !     1 
$60  to  $64.99 11          10          1          11          l"-^     1          III               ill                    1            "^          1     ' 

$.55  to  $59.99....^         i     i     i     i"''"'     i 

1    iT-i    1     1    1    1     1    .    iOt-h    1    I    icOi-ieo    1    1     icOi-i     1     1 

1         1  "-I T^                  1         1         1  TJ<                           1         1         1   <M                  II 

$50  to  $54.99... .|      ^     1     1     1^     j     1 

rl      1      ico      I      1      r      i«D      i^'CjoO      I'-cftOt-tD      (      1      ic-,-t      1      1 

-^    i  n             •      -T      00    '     1     1 00         II 

II            1111                                     1                               1      I      1  (M            11 

1     -.    I    1    1.0    1    ! 

$15  to  $49.99...;              1     1     1,-H     1     1 

I      1      l(N      1      liO      I05     lO     1— 1      :     1     \-v  -^^(^     1      itO      1     i     1 
III            1      1 1-~      j            1 '-'      1           111        T-(  tH      1      1  ^      1      1      1 

1    I  ;  !  1  1  !  1 

$40  to  $44.99... ,         1     1     1     1     1     1     1 

1    1    i«o    1    i    1    !  X)    1— 1    1    1    1    i    1  .rr  to    I    1    ]  ^    1    1    1 

1       1       1  (M       1       1       1       1               1  .-1       1       1       1       1       1  C^TJO       1       I        1               111 

$S5  to  $39.99... .[       "       i     i     i     i     i     i 

-H      1      1  rM      1      1      1  .-H  35      1  'j;  -H      i      1      1      1  05  — i      1      1      1  -H  ^      1      1 

Under  $35 1     1     1     1     1     1     1 

T)      1      1      1      1      1      1      1  OS      1  i-H      1      1      1      1      1  1—  IM      1      1      1  CO      i      1      1 

lllllllr-(l               ,-i              IIItHIII 

1       1       1       1       1       1       1               1               1       1       1       1       1                       111               III 

Number                    "^^               3:<^                   tocOi-it^oQ      toiMtoco               ot-(Mi-i(M'?5oo^ 
placed '^                                                            iTH                   ^      <M               CD 

■         I                      III                          II                          1                               , 

Lodging M  \X  iMMXSxl  j  \x  \xxxxx  \x  \xx><xx  \xxxxxx  i 

T.oard X    \X    \XXXX    1    I><XX><><1M><1    ix;^Mix!P<X>^>^M><IMX><1    j    j 

Occupation 

Almond   knockers   

Baggagemen    

Bakers  

Bakers  

Blacksmiths  

Boilermakers    

lioilf rin;ikers'    hnlners 

Boys,  errand  and  office 

Bridge   tenders   

Buckers,  lumber  

Buss  boys     .  . ..      .      ...          .    

Carloaders   

Carpenters,  general _. 

Carpenters'  helpers  

Car  repairers 

Choreman    

Clerks,  timekeepers  

Cooks  

Cooks  ......      .    ..  _  .  _ 

Cooks'  helpers  

Couples  (male  half) .       

Cranemen  and  levermen 

Deckhands            

Dishwashers  

Drillers   

Engineers,  stationary 

Fallers    

Farmhands,   general   ._    

Firemen    

Firemen    
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Anaiiged 

liiiiiiC£j'rHlOlOi(Mi— (111— 11             iiiliiCOl-^       11111 

1     1     1     1     1     1     i           -::-          1              II          1         1     1     1     1     1     1         1          1     1     1     1     1 

$100  and  over.—  ;         j     j          j     j     i     i     i     i     i     i     i     i     i     j     i     i     i          |     i     i     i     |     i     i     i          i     i     i     i     i 

$90  to  $99.99 

1     1 ,-1     1     1     1     1     I     I     i.^     I     1     I     I     .     T     r          1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     I     1     1     1     1 
I     1          1     1     i     1     1     1     1          1     1     1     1     1     1     1          1     1     1     1     1     1     1 II 

$85 to $89.99.— 1     !  1  i  1  1  !  i  1  i  i'"'  i  i  1  i  i  ]  i      ;  i*^  1  1  i  1  1  i  i  1  i  1  ! 

I(NIII1IIIIC0II1I1I1               ITIOOllIITIIIll 

$80  to  $84.99 1          I     1     I     1     i     1     1     1          1     i     1     1     1     1     1          1     1     1'"'     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1 

^75  to  .$79.99.__J         j-*     1     1     1     ;     1     1     l'^g2     !     ;S     1-^     1^       ^     |0.0.^<M     1     i^.co     1     .     1     . 

o 
U 

$70 to $T4.99._-[  h  j  j  j  j  i^  11"^^  M  r  1 1   M  i  M'^  r^  i  i  j*^  i 

1 

00 

$6.5  to  $69.99 iiiT— (icoi           t  Oi          1          1                       f— icCt-hi          i                i                ii 

6" 

$00  to  $64.99_  — 

1     r     1     I     1  CO     1     I     1     1  irt  o     I     !     I     1     I     1       CO     iiXiOs     ii-i     i^co     i     i  ^  oo     i 

li-HIIIIII                       l«Oli-(l                        IICO               1 

1      1      1      1      1             1       1      I      1                   1       I      1      1      1       1                   1                   lie      1                    11                   1 

E 
3 
-> 

$55  to  $59.99 

O    I    1     1    I     iccto     1     Io-Dt-hoo     !.-(     1     1         loo     icsi     tT-i     i^eo     1     ifM'*     1 

1-1       1        1        1        1        1           ,-H        1        1  t-t  -*                       1               11                1               IIO        lO       1          C^        1        1  i-H  Ift       1 

C      0) 

$.50  to  $54.99 

-*      I      i«D^-T-H      lo      1      lO      no      I      iliOCD-^        lOt^>0(M      iCncOOS'-l      li-HOi      1      1 
(Mil         -*             icnil^-il             11               <M         ^T-l         C^lt>i-lC<lCOl         CDl' 

UJ     g 

$45  to  $49.99—. 

r^     I    1    it^,-i     1  to     1     1     I     1     1     I     1     1  lo  lo      r^  oa     1     1     ICO     icot^     i     i(MOf>i-i 

(M       1       1       1  Oi              1              1       1       I       1       1       1       1       1                        t^              1       1       1  ^       1  Cq              1       l-r-llO 
III                       1                llllllll                                               IllOOl                        IItH-1-I 

>•    a 

6   15 

«.„..       „..„„                      CD        1        1       T       1        1        1        1        1        1        1        1       1        1        I       1  »-(  t^          -*l  Tfl        1        1  O  lO  CO       '  T-l        Ii-H       1  02       1 

$40  to  $44.99 ir iiiiiiii,-(            rHiiojr-ii           i          i          i 

1          M<        1        1        M^  ,-H       1  OI       1        1        1        1       1        1  CO       1  T-f  CO               r  Ol        1        1       1  05       '       1  05       1        1  lO  ll5       I 

$:;5  to  .^39.09 .rH     1     1     1                1^     1     1     1     1     1     1          1                     1           111          11          1     j               1 

CO    S 

Under  $35 

lO       1               1  ^a^        1        1        1        1       I       1        1        1        1  tH        1  CO  Ol               1        1        1        1        1        1        1       I        1  -rH        1        1  -#  CO 

.E    & 

Number 
placed 

^i^(Mt0c<HDC0THioi-^-aic300O-5j<OO(N       i^OtDi-iirt^wcog^jast^co-^t^ 
oo                «b      CDCO      T-HOoo      c^tHcSiO       t^ioioi^.-MC^c^iraas           coco 

,-<                  r-l                  CO                                                                 ,-1                  T-H          C-_                                        CSI  CM 

Q.     ho 

Lodging 

M    |xMxixx!x|><Xilx1X    \XX    \x    j     X><\XXXXXXX    \    \XXX 

;                                                                  111                                                                  11 

re 

E 

i 

o 
« 

oi 
(M 

6 

Z 

UJ 

J 

< 

1- 

Board X  \xxp<xxxxxxx  \xx  \xx    xxxxxxxxxx  \xxx 

o 

1    !    !    1    !    j    1    1    !    1    1    1    1    1    !    1    1    1       1    i    1    i    1    1    1    i    1    1    1    1    1    1 

1        1        1        1        1        1        1        1        1        1        !        1        1        >        1        1        1        1                1        1        I        1        1    CO        1        1        1        1        1        1       1        i 
1       1       1       1       1       1 I       1       1       1       1              1       .       1       1       1  4J       1       I       1       1       1       1       1 

1      1      1     1      1      1      1     !      1      1      1      1      1     1     1     1      1      1           1     i     1      1     1  2     1      1      1     1      '      1      1     1 

1    1    i    1    !    1    !    1    !    !    1    1    1    1    i    1    1    1       I    1    1    1    Ira    I    i    1    i    i    i    1    'i 
!    1    1    1    1    '    I    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    !    1    1       1    '    1    1    I  p    1    1    !    1    1    1    i    ' 

1  1  1  1  1  :  :  !  1  i  !  :  !  !  1  1  1  !     i  s  !  <«  i  S  ^'  ■  i  '  '  ■  ■  5 

i  i  i  i  i  i  !     i  i  1  i  i  i     i          1    S  i|s  i  i       i   S 
i«  •  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  '  ■     \t  'J^B^  i  '  ■  'g  ig 

lO^         11         iiiiiiiiiojto            V'     '  <^.^■^^  a     '  w  m  w-Z     \  ,- 

■^r-ir-i            R            >i-'->?tioo<ijcj'L.~'^"a3'--c3.„fr;?5t^'— '""^(ij 

!h  g  g  •;::  -p  V  'S  :?  a  >.  t-.  ft  s  _  ■-  •::oo^i>epoo-i-'P«~;--"-^so3^- 

^  o  o  g  g  ^  g  S  §  S  S'o  S  ?  «  g.ti.ti'5^wo;^Oh^;^;^;^5J^^«o 
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liirr— icOii'iicOiiiltiiiiiiriiicoiirtiifiiT— (,— (III 

1      I     I      1  (N  -*      1      1      t     1     )      1  tM  ^      I      )      1      I      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1  C3  ,-1  ^      1      1      1      1      1      !      1      1      1      1      1      1 

1        1        1        1           T-H        1        1        1        1        1        1                         1        1        1        1        1        1        1        1         1        1        1        1        1  C-l                         1        1        1         1        1         1        1        1        1        1        1        1 

g 

1       1       1       t       1  -^       I       1       !       I       1       1       I       1       I       1       1       I  (M       1       I  tH       1       1        1       1       1       1       1       1       1       1       1       1       i       I       1       !       1       1  ,-1       1 

S 

■*     1  CM     1     1  'M     1     I     1     I  ^     1     1  CO     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     T     1  T-i     1     1  CO     1     1     i  r^     1     1     1     i     1     1     1     1  .-1 

1- 

CO 

rH       I       I       T  t^  ,-1  CO       1        1       1       1       I       1       1        1        1        1       1  00       i        1        1        1       1  ^       1  CO  O  T-l  OO       1       I       1       I       1  C<1       I       1        1        1       !  i-H 

111                   1     1     1     1 1          1     1     1     t     1          1       tt              I     I     I     I     I  ,-1     I     I     I     I     I 

CO 

,-lllli-(«Olllll-f<lllillllli-lliCOCOlOtDlilll!lliMl,-lll 

T-llll-<rrillll                 Itilllill                 II                         It— 1                 llllllli                 1                 11 

1 

CN'*       I       I^C35lMt--       1       1       1       I       1        llC-rfi-H       l-ct<       1       1       1       T       1        1       l-^asOSQ       I^r-l-rH       1       I       1       1^       1       icC 

<M             II                                1      1      1      1      1       1                         1             1      1      1      1      1      1      1         COOitB      1                          

t       1                                      1       1       1        1       1       I                              1               1       1        1       1       1        1       1          tH                       I                               1        1       I       1               II 

00 

CO    1    1    ii33t^ao    1    ith    I    I    I    1    it-i    1    I-*    lcor^J    1    1    T    lo    < <Si^    ico    ica    i    i    i    i.-i-^    icm 

CO       1       1        1                  -Jj"       1       1               1        1       1       t       1               II               1                       1        1        1        1  ,_!       1  1^               ,               1               1111                       1 

CO. 
to 

Ol^     1     I     i-*00     1     I     1     1     1     1     1     i(M     1     1.-I      1     I04     1     1     1      I'!}<(3j<3siO     !     t«0      It-i     1     1     !cO     1t-i     1 
"-1             III                   '             ''             lllllOlO             11             1             111             1             1 

IM 

(0(0      1      l«O0(N5DU5(N0O      1      I      I      ICOIXI      t(M«0      1     1      icO      I      lr-H«OI^(3j      ieO(M»CT-l      i      I      '      1^      ICO 
CO            11               <MCO                         llll                   iT-llll             iloSl^M^l               (M             1111             1 
II                                            1      r     1     1                1                1     I     1           1     1        ,_!                 1                            1      1     1      1           1 

1- 

CO 

05 

tM      1      1      ICO      UOCO      1      I      I      1      1      T      i^-frH      ICO      I'MCO      I      I      ICO-MCO      irM       1      1      1       1       1      1      iT-l      1      1      1 

05 

3 

s  i  i-^  i  i     i?5  p  i  i  i   ss^  i  i  i  i^^  j  ■  h'  '  '^^^'  ■  i  i"^  i  i  ■  i  i 

CO 

ij'0)iii— iiiiiiiicniT-iiiiiiiiii-rni-eriiciT— iiiiiiiii 
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$4.75  to  $4.99— ,         1     1     1     1     !     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     I     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1         !     t     'i     1     1     t     !     1     i 

T-l      I      1       1      1       1       ICO      I      1      I      I<33      1      1      1      1       1       1      I      1,-I05         •>*      1       1       1       1      I      1       1      1 

$4.50  to$1.74__.                1     1     1     1     1     1          !     !     1     1          1     !     1     1     1     1     1     I                         1     1     1     i     1     !     !     1 

$4.25  to  $4.49 ■   i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  j  i  i     1  i  i  !  i  i  i  i  i 

T-l       1       \-^in       I       ICDtH       I       1       lO       iT-Hl-H       III?       IT-I-^          T-HlN       IM       It^CO       TCO 

$4  to  $4.24 ;              11               11               iiiT-ii               iiii](>><M(Ni          1               1 

$3.75  to  $3.99_._         I     1     1     1     i     1     1     1     1     1     !     1     1     1     1     !     1     i     1     I     1     I     I          l'^     1     1     1     1     1     1"^ 

$3.50  to  $3.74 

7-1,-i      ItH      1      1      1      icq      I-*      il>.      I      ItH      lOliOlO      I      ICO        COt~      i(N      lOOC^COCO 
1         iiii          1          1          11         kmtHii           coc^i          i-q< 

1       1       1       I       1       1        1       Ir-I       lOJ       11^       I       1<M       1        I       ilO       I       1       I          CJ-^^       I       1-*(NC^7-1 

$3.25  to  $3.49— 

i(M    1    1    1    1    1    TOO    loocoio    1    ICO    ii>    ICO    1    ic<i      1:0031^10    !ooi>toi^ 

$3  to  $3.24 1            1                         II            IC^      itM      1      1               CDUtlt-(M      iOO(MtH50 

1               I       I       I       1        1       f               1                              II               1                1               II                  r-i  7— (                      I  "^          C<1 

1       1       1       llOlM       li-li-l      Ii-I      1  T-l      I      I       1       1       1      110      I       1       I         ^lp05t^      ICOOOtHCO 

$2.75  to  $2.99-—          1     1     1     1               1               1*^     1          '     1     1     1     1     1          1     '     1       '"'                    i^r-<,-i^ 

„„^„^.^„.              iiiiiiiiiit^iiiiii?onoiicoirtt^Oi-iT-io05ceco 
$2.50  to  $^.74_„         1 II         1     1    1     1     1    1         1         II           ,-ico<r)          CO          ,-1 

1      1      1      I-,-!      1      1      1      t      l»0      1      I      1      1      1      10      It^      1      1      I        C£>(MOO(N      li-HtD      1"* 

$2.25  to  $2.49— :         1111         1     1     1     1     l?q     1     1     I     1     1     1^     1         111      ^  J5  ^ "*     | i§ ^     1 S 

1             1      1      1      1      J      r      1      1             II             1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1            1            1                               1 
,„  ^      ^„  „,                             IrHllllllllCOllOlllllllll             l->3<l«Ortl-5j<CCll(M 

$2  to  $2.24 1         1          1     1     1     1     1     1     1     ICQ     1     ii-i     1     1     1     1     j     1     1     1     1         1          j           r-i(M     ICO 

1        I        I        1        1        I        1        1        1        1        1        I        1        1        I        1        1        1        1        I        1  n— 1        I                III        1-^        I        1        1  Cq 

Under  $2 1     1     1  •  1     1     1     1     i'     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1         I         i     1     1     1         III 

1        CO  ■*  T-l  1ft  r- to -^  TJH -^  ^  (M  CO  00  0  T-l  t^  <N  10  CO  0  05  »0  00        •rH  jH  23  0  CO  CO  CO  00  t- 

Number                                        <m           c<i7-i      as      coi-i           c-lio      <x:5;      w      tHiNcooj      r-oocooo 
placed                                                                     "^                              T-H           oO               cotocq           O  oq  (M  <M 

Lodging 

.Board 

j  j  j  j  i  i  i  i  i  1  i  i  i  j  i  i  i  1  i  i  j  i  j    j  j  j  i><i  j  j  j  j 

Occupation 

Blacksmiths  

Blacksmiths'  helpers  

Boilermakers'  helpers  

Boxmakers.  including  trays  and  crates 

Brick  cleaners 

Carpenters   

Carpenters'  helpers 

Cement  finishers  

Cleaners    

Clerks,  stock  

Distril)Utors 

Engineers,   tractor  

Engineers,  stationary 

Eruit  cutters  

Eruit    pickers   

Gardeners    

Grape  pickers  

Grape  pickers  

Helpers,    various    trades 

Hide  shakers  

Laborers- 
Building  construction 

Eruit  and  grapes 

Miscellaneous   

Packing  house,  etc 

PriuA'te  homes     .    _.           _.  _  _    _ 

Street  and  highway 

Transportation   and  public  utilities 
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tri 
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Arranged 

li-Hi-H-rf       1       1       1       1       IfO        1       1       'T-t       1       1        1 

S 

$90  and  over i    i    i    i         1    |     |    1    i    ',    1    !    '    |    '    | 

1    1     1    1         1    1    1     1    1 II 

iH 

IfgO  to  $89.90 i    i    i^     1     i     !     i     1     i     i     i     i    1    i     i     1 

r-l 

$70  to  $79.99 

1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1     1    1     1    1    1    1     1    1    1 
1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     r     r     T     1 

I         1     !     1     i     1     i     1     i     I     1     1     f     !     i     '     1     ! 
$65  to  $69.99 1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     !     1     1     1 

$60  to  $64.99 1         i     1    1^     i     i     i     i     i     1     1     i     i     i    1     1     i 

Xh 

$55  to  $59.99—.         i     i     j'"'    i     i     i     i     i     i     i     i     i     i     i     !    i 

iH 

1       1  T— 1 -*  1— 1       1       1       1  1— 1  tH       1  1-1       1       l-l-H       1  1-1 

$50  to  $54.99 1        1    1      ,-1         ;    ;    ]             1         1    J         1 

iH 

$45  to  $49.99---. 

1       1       IkO       !       j       1       1       l(M       T       1       1       l',-H       1       1 

C» 

$40  to  $44.99 

tH      1  e^  t^  CO      1      1      1      1  (M     I      1      I      1      1      1      1 

^ 

$35  to  $39.99 

1      1      l-i*      I      1      |.,-l      lOOCO      ICOfHCO      1      1 

?s 

$30  to  $34.99 

tHt-I       itD       1       1       iCOi-HCN        1       1  T-H  i-H  CO  CO  tH 
l-i-H      1      1      1               C5      1      1 

s? 

$25  to  $29.99—. 

l-IIlO-lllll-tfilllT-HII          CO 
1 CJ      1      1      1      1             1      1        CO 

$20  to  $24.99—. 

IIIC<ITlllIC01llr-llll 

CO 

Under  $20 

1      1       1      1      1      1      1       1      1  (N      1       1       1 tH      1       1       1 
1       1       1      1      1      1       1       1      1             III          .III 
1       1      1       1      1      1      1      1      1             III             III 

CO 

Number 
placed 

cotM-^irtior^Oa-^ocif^cOi-i-rt^irtaiCOiM 

C?i        CO  oa               CO 

Lodging 

MM   jM   jMMM   IMMMMMM   j   |       1 

M   i   IMMM   IMMHMMMMMM   I       I 

Occupation 

Chambermaids  

Chambermaids  

Cooks   

Couples  (female  half) 

Couples  (female  half) 

Dishwashers  

Domestics 

Grape  pickers  

Laundresses  

Nurses 

Waitresses 

Waitresses 

to 

+-> 

c 
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$4.75  and  over 


.50  to  $4.74... 


$4.25  to  $4.49. 
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$3.75  to  $3.99. 
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$3.50  to  $3.74... 


$3.25  to  $3.49- 


$3  to  $3.21- 


$2.50  to  $2.75-- 


$2.25  to  $2.49.. 


$2  to  $2.24- 


$1.74  to  $1.99... 


$1.50  to  $1.74- 


Under  $1.50 


■<*|    I    I    1    I    I 


Number 
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$100  and  over— 


$90  to  $99.99. 


$85  to  $89.99- 


$80  to  $84.99-  — 


$75  to  $T9.9 


$irO  to  $74.99—. 


$65  to  $69.99 1 


4)      S 

>      S 


CO    § 


1  « 


$60  to  $64.99. 


$55  to  : 


$45  to  $49.99 


$40  to  $44.99.- 


OiCO-^-r-t 


C^i-Ii-HK;  , 


$35  to  $39.99 


00(N      I  1-1      1      iCOi-llOlM      l<M 
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Tfl 
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Teamsters,  ranch  

Vegetable  men  

Vegetable  men  — 

Waiters  

Hotels  and  restaurants  (n.  e.  s.) 

o     1 
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Arranged 

C^       IrH,— 1       i(M       1       1^*00       1      li— 1       lOli-ICO       li-H       1       10505       1       1       1       1       IT-I       1       KMCO 
1                       1               11                      11               1  w                         1               1       1  lO  CC        1       1       1       1       1               11 
1                   1             11                   II             1                         1             1      1  CO  (M      1      1      1      1      1             11 

1              111              III                   III  H — 1—    1     1     1     I     1         1     i 

i 

1     1     1     IC<)     ICO     1     '     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     r,-i     1 ,-(     1     1     1  t^     11 1 

$5  and  over !    !    !    1         1         1     i    i    i    1    1    1     1    t    '         1         III         1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1 

<35 

$4.75  to  $4.99 

$4.50  to  $4.74 — 

1       1       1       IIM       i(M       1       1       T       1       1       1       1       1       1       I       I       I       I       1       I       1       1       1       1       1       I       I       1       I       1       1 

•<# 

$4.25  to  $4.49 

!     1    1     1     1     1     I     !     1     )     1     1     I     1     !    1    i     I     1    I     I    l«D    1    i     1    !     1     1    !    J     !     1 

«o 

$4  to  $4.24 

I     1     I     1     t     1     1     1     1     1     I     1^     1     1     I     ii-i     1 1—1  to     1111     1  tH     1     1     iiM     1     1 

>ra 

i 

i  $.3.75  to  $3.99— 

i  N  i  i  i  i  i  i  1  i  i  i  1  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  iH  i  N  i  i  i  i  i  i 

s 

$3.50  to  $3.74 — 

1  i-H    1    ICO    llllll    1  lo    1    I'*    1C5    1    lira    11111    1  cx)  1-^    1111 
1         II         1    1    1    1    1    1    1  <-i    1    1         1         II         llllll             1111 

(Si 

CO 

$3.25  to  $3.49 — 

I   1   !   !   1   1   I   !   1   i   J   1   !   1   i   !   i   1   1   1   1   lio   1   1   'i-(   i  I   I   !   1   ! 

1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     i(N      1     1     1           llllll 

^ 

$3  to  $3.24 

ITfl       1      IrH       1       IT-I      1      l-i-H       100      I      li-<       1      1       1      ICO      ICO       It^N      1      ICO      I(Ni-l      1 
1             11             II              II              1  CO       1       1             1       1       1       1              1              1                    11             1                    1 

g 

$2.75  to  $2.99 

1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      l,-l      1      1      ItH      1      1      1      1      1      IC^J      100      I      1      1      1      I      1      1      1      1      1 
1       1       1       1       1        1       1       1       1               1       1       1  <-H       1       1       1       1       1       1               1               1       1       1       1       1       1       1       1       1       1 

gj 

$2.50  to  $2.74... 

1       1       1       1      1  ,-1       1       1       !      1      1  ,-i       I       1       1       1       1       1       1       1       1       1 -.H       1       I       1      1       1       1       1      1       l-rH 

M< 

$2.25  to  $2.49— 

1 

$2  to  $2.24 

I       1       1       1       I       1       1       1       1       1 1       1       1       1       1       1       1       1       1       1       1       1       1       1  ,-H       .       1       1 

'-' 

Under  $2 

<M      I       lira      1       1      li-l(N       1      1      I      1       1       1      I      1      1 I       1      1      I      I      1  T-4      1       Ir-I 

II             I      J       I                    1      1       1       1      1       1      1      1      1       1       1       1       1      1       r      1      I      1      1      1             II 

Number 
placed 

-^lral-lcooocoOl^^«OTt^1-l1-loOT-^0550oo^1— leocoeiT-Jt^t^cocoooiracoTfcoira 
T-i                       -*  1— 1                           i-iira  ^H 

coco 

oo 

Lodging 1     I     [M     j    j    j    j    JM     jM    j,    1     j    j    1    j     j    1    j    j    j     I    1    j    1    1    j    1     j    1    1         I 

Board i  i  ]'**'  i  i  1  i  i'**'  i'**'  i  1  1  i  1  !  !  1  i  i  i  i  i  i  !  !  !  !  !  i  i     i 

i 

o 

Apprentices 

Auto  washers  

Blacksmiths 

Busboys    

Carpenters    

Chauffeurs    

Dishwashers  

Distributors    

Engineers,  stationary 

Engineers,  stationary 

Engineers,  tractor 

Freight  handlers 

Gardeners  

Hay  balers   

Irrigators    

Mechanics,   auto   

Laborers,  mining  

Laborers,   private  homes 

Lalioreis.  inist^ellaneous  

Miners    

Di-chard  hands  II 

Packers  

Painters  I 

Teamsters,  ranch  

Teamsters,   other  I_I 

Watchman  

Woodchoppers    

cc 

§^ 

am 

§  o 
JS5S 
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31)7 


ArraugcU- 


$90  and  over- 


$80  to  $89.99..- 
I  $70  to  $79.99..- 
I  $65  to  $09.99-.- 


$60  to  $64.99- 


$55  to  $59.99— 


$50  to  $54.99— 


$45  to  $49.99— 
$40  to  $44.99— 
$^5  to  $39.99— 


>     ? 


C     5 


^     *-» 
ns    (u 

a    a) 


I    I    I    I 
I    I    I    I 


I  I  I  1 

~i  I  t  I    I 

I  I  I  I    I 

I  I  I  I    I 


I.I    I 
I    ?    I 


$30  to  $34.99 ! 


$25  to  $29.99 


$20  to  $24.99-- 


Under  $20. 


Number 
placed.. 


X  \X   1 


MMM 


;^MM   IXMXXIXIX 


O  g  CO  tc  - 

-  "-;  t;  cc  t« 

03  "Jr  "T  O  «  02 

fe  ?^  S:-  f^  ■■^■r- 


o^6C'^^v:\ 


Arranged. 


$4.50  and  over. 


$4.25  to  $4.49.-1 


$4  to  $4.24 

$3.73  to  $3.99. 


.50  to  $3.74. 


$3.25  to  $3.49-- 
$3  to  $3.2J 


c    — . 
CO    £ 


IS     >. 
Q.     d 


$2.75  to  $2.90- 


.$2.50  to  $2.74-- 
$2.25  to  $2.40-- 
$2  to  $2.24 


$1.75  to  $1.99--! 


$1.50  to  $1.74--. 
Under  $1.50 


4)  U 

I™  p,     Number 
.?  placed-. 

<  to 


Lodging- 
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Arranged- 


tlUO  and  ovcr_ 


$85  to  $89.99. 


$80  to  $84.99. 


75  to  $79.99- 


"0  to  $74.99- 


$fi5  to  $69.99- 


to  $64.99 


$55  to  $59.99— 


>  s 


a.   o 


i^ 


$50  to  $54.9 


$45  to  $49.99- 


$40  to  $44.99..., 


$35  to  $39.99 


Under  $35. 


Number 
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Lodging- 
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Anaiifc'od 

1       1       1       1       1       1       r       1       .       1       1       1       1       1       ICO       ■'."ICTi       1       1       1 

$100  and  over__- 

i  CO      I      1      1       1      1       1  Ol      1      1       1      1  :7^  y-^  C~l       1      1      1       '      I  ,— 1   ' 

IC-l        1        1        1        1  TO 

$90  to  $99.99 

■,-llllllT-IIl-IIIIlllIIIIIIl 

1      I      1      1      1      1  (M 

$85  to  $89.99 

I    T-l            1            1            1            I            1            1            1             1            T            1            1            I            1            1            1            1            1            1            1            1 
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Farmhands,   general   
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Irrigators  
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Tf 
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"5 

$60  to  $64.99 
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tH 
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lO 

$45  to  $49.99 
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rf 
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SECOND  REPORT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAUS 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

1916-17 


l);^3  Mission  Street,  Sau  l^^rancisfo, 
May  :n,  1918. 

Hon.  John  P.  McLaughun,  Lahor  Conunissioncr, 
948  Market  Street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  for  your  consideration  the 
Annnal  Report  of  the  Public  Employment  Bureaus  for  the  fiscal  year, 
1916-17. 

The  report  is  somewhat  late  due  to  the  large  business  we  have  been 
transacting  all  through  the  fall  and  winter  months,  and  changes  incident 
to  four  of  our  San  Francisco  force  enlisting  in  the  Army. 

The  force  under  me  have  worked  hard  and  consistently  to  make  the 
Bureaus  a  success  and  I  would  request  your  consideration  for  some 
increases  in  salary  as  soon  as  the  funds  on  hand  make  such  action  pos- 
sible to  bring  their  earnings  up  to  the  same  standard  as  other  depart- 
ments of  the  state  where  the  hours  are  shorter  and  the  work  less 
exacting. 

Respectfully, 

C.  B.  Sexton, 
Superintendent  of  Bureaus. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


C.  B.  Sexton,  Supei-iutendeut  of  Bureaus, 
933  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  eoiniuencemeiit  of  this  repoil  tlie  four  pul)li(* 
employment  offices  of  the  state  of  Califoi'iiia  had  l)een  in  oix'i'ation  live 
months,  and  the  volume  of  business  in  eaeli  office  showed  a  steady 
increase  right  uj)  to  the  winto"  numths,  when  the  demand  for  laboi* 
slackened,  which  is  a  normal  condition.  Tlie  first  I'eport  covered  f 
period  of  nine  months,  that  is,  from  February  1,  191G,  to  October  30, 

1916,  and  was  compiled  to  show  the  legislature  which  convened  January, 

1917,  just  what  progress  had  been  made  by  the  state  of  California  iji 
the  employment  business.  There  is  an  overlapping  period  of  four 
months  in  these  two  reports  in  order  to  finally  conform  to  the  state 
fiscal  year. 

ARRANGEMENT  WITH  LOS  ANGELES  CITY. 

The  same  arrangement  was  continued  in  force  witli  the  Municipal 
Employment  Office  of  Los  Angeles,  whereby  the  state  was  to  furnish 
two  solicitors  to  tour  the  eight  southern  counties  soliciting  business,  and 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  was  to  have  credit  for  all  positions  filled  within 
the  city  limits  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  state  get  credit  for  all  other 
positions  filled,  and  in  consulting  the  statistical  tables  in  this  report 
this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind.  This  arrangement  enabled  Los 
Angeles  City  to  have  one  good  office  in  addition  to  effecting  a  saving 
of  public  funds. 

REGISTRATION  OF  APPLICANTS. 

Inasmuch  as  the  offices  had  only  been  in  existence  five  months  pre- 
vious to  July  1,  1916,  it  was  decided  to  keep  the  original  cards  of  all 
applicants  who  had  already  registered  in  the  live  file,  and  run  all  regis- 
trations continuously  until  June  30,  1917,  or  a  period  of  seventeen 
months  in  all. 

APPLICANTS  REFERRED  TO  POSITIONS. 

While  a  perusal  of  the  tables  presented  shows  a  percentage  of  "posi- 
tions filled"  to  "persons  referred"  ranging  from  74  in  San  Francisco, 
77  in  Oakland  and  91  in  the  case  of  Sacramento,  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  in  all  out-of-town  jobs  the  applicants'  cards  are  not  consulted 
until  they  are  selected  to  go,  and  hence  these  applicants  are  not  con- 
sidered as  referred  in  the  ordinary  sense  at  all.  In  addition  to  the 
applicants  shipped  out  personally  by  the  office  force,  representatives  of 
railroads,  lumber  and  construction   companies  make  our  offices  their 
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lieadquarters,  and  soiuctinics  talk  to  100  Hpi)li('ants  in  a  day  in  order  to 
pick  out  fifteen  or  twenty.  Due  allowaufe  for  this  fact  should  be  made 
when  comparison  is  made  with  offices  doing  practically  an  "in-town" 
business. 

EMPLOYERS  PATRONIZING  OFFICES. 
As  in  the  ease  of  registration  of  applicants  looking  for  work,  \vc 
have  continued  listing  consecutively  new  employers  using  the  offices 
for  a  period  of  seventeen  months,  that  is,  from  the  date  of  opening  until 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1916-17.  During  this  period  7,275  employers 
made  use  of  our  San  Francisco  offices;  4,164  our  Oakland  office;  1,931 
our  Sacramento  office;  and  2,753  our  Los  Angeles  office. 

DURATION  OF  POSITION  OFFERED. 

In  commenting  on  the  discussion  as  to  the  defining  of  "permanent" 
and  "temporary"  positions  offered,  this  office  told  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Standardization  of  Forms  of  the  American  Association 
of  Public  Employment  Offices  that  we  had  already  decided  to  split 
the  duration  of  the  position  offered  on  all  positions  filled  three  ways, 
i.  e.,  1  day  or  less,  2  to  7  days  inclusive,  and  8  days  or  over.  In  our 
records  this  would  practically  make  8  days  a  permanent  position,  which 
is  rather  too  short  a  time  for  such  a  classification,  but  we  explained 
that  the  California  state  law  made  it  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the 
private  fee  agencies  to  refund  the  fee  when  the  party  lost  his  position 
through  no  fault  of  his  own  within  seven  days,  and  we  wanted  to  put 
ourselves  on  a  comparable  basis  with  the  fee  agencies.  This  would  give 
the  public  an  idea  of  our  usefulness. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  figures  are  based  on  the  duration 
of  the  position  ' '  offered, ' '  irrespective  of  how  long  a  party  stays  with 
the  job.  Generally  speaking,  the  employer  is  correct  as  to  how  long  the 
job  lasts.  Table  No.  4  shows  that  the  positions  lasting  eight  days  or 
over  vary  from  58  per  cent  on  the  total  positions  filled  in  Oakland  to 
80  per  cent  in  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 

WAGES. 

The  tables  of  wages  presented  in  this  report  are  probably  the  most 
comprehensive  ever  gotten  out  by  an  employment  bureau,  and  are  prob- 
ably the  best  data  that  can  be  found  in  any  community  excluding  the 
wages  paid  organized  labor.  A  very  small  percentage  of  the  positions 
filled  are  with  firms  employing  only  organized  labor,  not  to  exceed  one 
per  cent  at  the  most.  In  practice,  we  find  that  verj'  often  a  carpenter 
or  plumber  will  be  requested  by  an  employer  who  has  not  Ijeen  employ- 
ing artisans  of  this  character,  and  at  the  wages  offered  he  sometimes  gets 
a  carpenter's  helper  or  a  plumber's  helper  instead.  However,  we  have 
sent  the  applicant  under  the  designation  ordered. 
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Tlu'sc  tables  also  are  inlei'eslins'  as  showing'  llie  N'ai'ioiis  \\ays  in  wliicli 
persons  are  hired  for  ditt'ereiit  occiipal  ions.  h\)v  instance,  elianibei;- 
niaids  are  hired  by  some  hotels  at  a  straiglit  saLiiy  withont  any  board  or 
lodging ;  other  hotels  give  salary  with  lodging  included ;  others,  salary 
with  board  included ;  and  still  others  a  salary  with  board  and  lodging 
included. 

Farm  hands  are  practically  always  given  board  and  lodging,  and  it 
has  always  been  hard  to  compare  their  wages  with  railroad,  lumber 
and  construction  companies.  In  these  tables  whenever  a  railroad,  lum- 
ber or  construction  company  provided  board  at  a  fixed  rate  and  there 
was  no  other  place  at  which  the  employee  could  board  we  have  reduced 
the  daily  wages  to  a  monthly  basis,  figuring  2C  days  to  a  month,  and 
deducting  the  board  in  order  to  make  the  wages  comparable  with  farm 
hands.  Even  among  the  lumber  and  construction  companies  we  found 
such  discrepancies  that  the  mere  announcement  of  wages  at  so  much 
per  day  meant  nothing  on  a  comparable  basis.  For  instance,  a  lumber 
company  placed  an  order  with  us  on  Januar^^  30,  1917,  for  tree  fallers 
at  24  cents  per  hour,  of  10  hours  per  day,  with  a  $12.00  per  month 
charge  for  board.  On  February  13,  1917,  a  road  contracting  firm  gave 
us  an  order  for  laborers  at  $3.00  per  day  of  10  hours,  out  of  which  the 
men  were  to  pay  $1.00  per  day  to  the  company  for  board.  At  first 
glance  it  would  appear  that  the  construction  job  was  the  better  by  GO 
(H^nts  per  day,  if  only  the  rate  per  day  were  printed.  But  if  they  each 
worked  26  days,  the  faller  would  have  $50.40  coming  to  him  and  the 
laborer  for  the  construction  company  would  have  $48.00,  which  makes 
quite  a  difference  in  the  case. 

The  wages  are  compiled  by  quarters  and  the  cards  for  each  three 
months  are  kept  separate,  and  any  unusual  increase  in  wages  can  be 
noted.  For  instance,  the  "farm  teamsters"  card  of  the  Sacramento 
office  shows  the  following  comparison  for  the  first  and  last  quarters  of 
the  fiscal  year  when  wages  were  advancing: 
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Board   and   Lodging,    Included.     Wages    per   month. 
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From  the  above  table  it  will  be  noted  that  in  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1916,  over  63  per  cent  of  the  teamsters  received  under  $40.00 
per  month,  and  less  than  11  per  cent  received  $50.00  per  month  or  more, 

27—42294 
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hoard  and  lodging  included  in  both  cases.  In  tlie  quarter  comi) rising 
April,  May  and  Jnne,  1!)17,  57  per  cent  of  the  teamsters  placed  received 
under  $40.00  per  month,  but  over  30  per  cent  received  $50.00  per  month 
or  more,  board  and  lodging  included  in  both  cases.  ]\Iost  of  those  placed 
at  higher  wages  were  made  in  the  month  of  June,  and  the  records  for 
the  first  cjuarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1917-18  will  show  a  larger  percentage 
receiving  $50.00  or  more  per  month. 

Farm  employees  in  the  tables  have  been  segregated  into  ordinary 
farm  hands,  teamsters  and  such  other  occupations  as  they  are  to  be 
engaged  exclusively,  such  as  bean  hands,  fruit  pickers,  grape  pickers, 
orchard  hands,  pruners,  etc. 

Wages  are  given  where  three  or  more  persons  were  sent  out  from  our 
offices  under  each  occupation. 

STATISTICS. 

We  have  devoted  most  of  our  statistical  energy  to  collecting  data  on 
wages  of  the  different  occupations  and  duration  of  positions  offered  on 
all  positions  filled,  rather  than  as  to  the  ages  and  nationalities  of  the 
persons  placed.  Since  the  first  two  years  of  the  great  war,  nearly  any 
able-bodied  man  can  get  some  kind  of  a  job,  and  we  believe  the  country 
at  large  and  social  investigators  in  particular  are  more  interested  in 
wages  in  California  than  in  knowing  that  two  Lithuanians  received 
positions  as  porters  in  January,  1917.  These  tables  will  also  be  useful 
as  a  pre-war  guide  as  far  as  California  is  concerned,  because  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  conditions  maintaining  before  the  war  will  ever  return  as  far 
as  wages  are  concerned.  It  is  true  that  America  entered  the  war  in 
April,  but  the  effect  of  the  draft  was  not  felt  until  July,  1917. 

The  voluminous  data  presented  herewith  were  compiled  at  compara- 
tively little  expense.  The  principal  item  in  saving  time  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  these  bureaus  have  the  "occupation"  or  kind  of  labor  wanted,  at  the 
top  of  the  4  by  6  employer's  card,  and  of  course  all  cards  of  each  occupa- 
tion are  filed  together.  Each  office  sends  its  order  cards  at  the  end  of 
each  ciuarter  to  the  superintendent's  office.  The  statistical  clerk  uses  a 
card  with  the  data  wanted,  which  is  the  same  size  as  the  order  card  (4  by 
6) ,  and  after  the  information  is  obtained  from  the  occupation  card  of  the 
first  quarter  this  card  is  carried  along  and  dropped  behind  the  guide 
for  the  same  occupation  in  the  next  quarter.  For  instance,  the  clerk 
picks  up  Oakland's  500  domestics  cards  for  one  (juarter  and  sorts  them 
out  into  piles  by  wages  of  $20.00,  $25.00,  $30.00,  etc.  They  are  then 
put  together  and  arranged  in  piles  for  duration  of  job.  No  occupation 
is  thro\^Ti  in  the  "miscellaneous  column"  until  the  end  of  the  j'^ear,  and 
there  are  never  any  cumbersome  large  sheets  to  handle,  due  to  drawing 
off  this  information  from  time  to  time,  and  if  there  is  any  question  as  to 
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the  aeenraey  of  the  data  of  an}'  particular  occupation,  tlio  cards  arc  all 
together  and  tlie  information  can  he  verified  in  a  few  niiiiutes.  Under 
the  ohl  way  of  drawing  ofH'  this  inl-orniation  on  large  sheets,  a  person 
has  to  go  over  nearly  all  the  work  to  verify  anything. 

For  the  past  year  one  clerk  acted  as  stenographer  to  the  superin- 
tendent, answered  the  correspondence  for  the  men's  department  in  San 
Francisco,  and  compiled  these  tables  with  such  assistance  as  the  super- 
intendent could  give  him. 

This  information  regarding  wages  is  very  handy,  even  if  never  com- 
piled. For  instance,  milkers'  wages  have  gone  up  and  an  emi)loyer 
drops  into  one  of  our  otftces  and  wants  a  milker  at  the  price  he  has  been 
a(^customed  to  paying.  The  clerk  can  take  all  the  cards  under  "milkers" 
and  show  the  employer  just  what  is  being  paid  by  others,  and  as  the 
prospective  employer  generally  knows  one  or  two  of  the  customers  pre- 
viously supplied,  he  meets  the  wage  accordingly.  It  is  much  more 
effective  than  telling  him  others  are  paying  more,  and  it  does  not  take  a 
minute  to  give  him  this  information. 

Every  office  makes  a  daily  report  to  the  superintendent's  office,  from 
which  a  monthly  report  is  made  and  furnished  to  the  Labor  Commis- 
sioner and  the  IMonthly  Review  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  When  the  order  cards  were  tabulated  for  wages,  etc.,  in 
the  superintendent's  otBce,  the  following  differences  in  positions  filled 
for  the  year  were  found  as  shown  at  the  bottom  of  Table  No.  7.  San 
Francisco  was  29  short;  Sacramento  was  16  short;  and  Oakland  was  5 
over;  which  speaks  very  well  for  each  office,  considering  the  volume  of 
business  and  the  small  force  allowed  them  to  handle  it. 

In  looking  over  these  tables  the  following  information  should  be  kept 
in  mind. 

The  Oakland  office  for  statistical  purpOvSes  is  supposed  to  include 
Berkeley,  Alameda,  Emeryville  and  Piedmont,  in  addition  to  the  city  of 
Oakland.     All  placements  in  these  towns  are  "in  town"  positions. 

The  business  reported  for  Los  Angeles  is  the  out-of-town  business 
only,  as  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  joint  office  Inisinoss  there  that  the 
state  gets  credit  for. 

The  wages  under  occupations  ma}'  be  either  by  the  day  or  month  or 
both. 

X  in  column  indicates  board  or  lodging  is  inclnded  in  addition  to 
wages  shown. 

N.  E.  S.  means — Not  elsewhere  specified. 

By  "arranged"  is  meant  that  the  employer  and  employee  agreed  on 
the  rate  of  compensation  after  leaving  our  office,  or  that  the  employee 
is  engaged  on  piecework,  Avhich  is  generally  the  case. 
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REPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU    OF    LABOR    HTATISTICS. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
TABLE   No.   1.      Labor    Requested   by   Employers.     Year   Ending  June  30,   1917. 


Application 
for  lielp 


Number  of  persons  wanted 


In  town 


Out  of 
town 


Total 


San  Francisco  

Oakland   _  _ 

18,660 

10,037 

4,753 

5,625 

31,665 
10,075 
12,575 
17,757 

6,713 
4,106 
1,226 

2,743   _ 

23,750 

12,482 

3,642 

14,628 

1,699 

10,159 

20,500 

38,378 
14,181 
13  801 

Sacramento    __    _. 

Los  Angeles 

20  500 

Totals   

39,075 

72,072 

14.788 

39.874  j 

46,986 

86,860 

TABLE   No.  2.     Labor  Supplied  to   Employers.     Year  Ending  June  30,  1917. 


Oface 

Males 

Females 

In  town 

Out  of 
town 

Total 

San  Francisco  

Oakland 

Sacramento . 

22,993 
7,955 

9,250 
15,502 

3,433 

2,315 

581 

1,637 

16,664 
9,018 
2,541 

9,762 
1,252 

7.290 
17,139 

26,426 

10,270 

9,831 

Los  Angeles  .__    _      _ 

17,139 

Totals  

55,700 

7,966 

28,223 

35,443 

63,666 

The  male  placements  out  of  town  were  as  follows:  San  Francisco.  9,284;  Oak- 
land, 1,085;  Sacramento,  7,094,  and  Los  Angeles,  15,502. 


TABLE   No.  3.      Number  of  Applicants   Registered   and   Number   Referred  to   Positions 
by  Sex.     Year   Ending   June  30,   1917. 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Registered 

Referred 

Registered 

Referred 

Registered 

Referred 

San  Francisco  

Oakland   

Sacramento   _    .  .    

21,161         29,643 

4,254           9,553 
6,679           9.7f>2 

6,067 
2,166 
1,036 

6,147 
3,792 
1,081 
1,904 

27,228 
6,420 
7,715 

35,790 
13,345 
10,783 

Los  Angeles 

16,089 

17,993 

Totals   

32,094         64,987 

9,269 

12,924 

41,363 

77,911 

Note.— Applicants  not  registered  separately  for  "in  town"  and  "out  of  town"  work  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  the  state  only  receives  credit  for  positions  filled  outside  the  city  limits  of  Los 
Angeles. 
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TABLE   No.  4.     Showing    Duration   of   Positions   Filled   by   Offices. 
Year  Ending  June  30,  1917. 


Duration  of  positions  offered— in  days 

Office 

lor 

1 
less           1 

2to7 

8  and 

over 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Total 

San  Francisco  

Per  cent  

1,459 
5.5 

1,721 

16.8 

673 

6.8 

37.9 

'"44y 

'"T7"4"i 

1 

3,818 
14.5 

2,608 
25.4 

1,198 
12.2 

50.1 
""34.2' 

""157' 

21,149 

80.0 

5,941 

57.8 

7,960 

81.0 

60.3 

26,426 

Oakland    

Per  cent  _  _- 

17.0 

10'270 

Sacramento    .-    

22.7 

9,831 

Per  cent  

Los  Angeles* -.-  ___ 

i 

All  offices  

Per  cent  

3,853 
8.3 

100.0 

7,624 
16.4 

100.0 

35,050 
75.3 

100.0 

46,527 
100.0 

"Figures  for  Los  Angeles  not  available. 


TABLE  No.  5.     Placements  by   Industries.     Year  Ending  June  30,  1917. 


Industry 


Agriculture    

Building    construction    

Clerical  and  professional 

Hotels,  restaurants,  etc 

Manufacturing — 

Foods,  beverages,  etc 

TAimber  and  timber  products 

Metals  and  macliinery 

All  other  

Mining,  oil  and  quarrying 

Movies 

Private  homes  (females  only) 

Transportation    and    public    util- 
ities     

Wholesale  and  retail 

Misecllaneous  


San 
Francisco 


1,143 

2,855 

558 

6,118 

450 
1.183 
1,538 
1,380 

577 

3 

1,102 

4,476 
1,708 
3,335 


Totals 


371 
1,359 

117 
1,726 

163 
556 
213 
390 
143 


1,619 

839 

866 

1,908 


Oakland      Sj        J^^i^  ,    „^U^       percent 


2,540  2,916 

1,478  2,675 

15  !  51 

740  i  1,376 


99 
1,345 

88 
127 
262 


362 

2,174 

67 

534 


45 

3 

306 


284 

4.344 

339 

3,963 

57 

780 


26,426   10,270  ,  9,831   17,139 


6,970 

8,367 

741 

9,960 

757 
3,087 
2,145 
1,897 
1,266 
4,347 
3,422 

11,4.52 
2,698 
6,557 


63,666 


10.9 

13.2 

1.2 

15.6 

1.2 
4.8 
3.4 
3.0 
2.0 
6.8 
5.4 

18.0 

4.2 

10.3 


100.0 
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TABLE   No.  6.     Showing    Individuals   Placed   and    Ratio   of   Positions    Filled   to 
Individuals   Placed   from    February,    1916,   to   June  30,    1917. 


Office 

Individuals 
placed        { 

Positions 
filled 

Ratio  of 
positions  to 
individuals 

San  Francisco  

Oakland -    - __  __      _      _______ 

19,823 
6,352 

7,701 
* 

32,879 
12,643 
11,549 

1.66 
199 

Sacramento 

1  50 

Los  Angeles 

Totals  

33,876 

57.071 

1.68 

*Kgures  for  Los  Angeles  not  available. 

Offices  were  opened  in  February,  1916,  and  the  same  registration  card  for 
applicants  seeking  work  was  used  continuously  until  the  end  of  the  second 
fiscal  year  following,  or  a  total  of  17  months.    Hence  this  table. 


TABLE   No.  7.     Showing  Positions   Reported  as   Filled   Monthly  by  Offices. 
Year  Ending  June  30,  1917. 


San 
Francisco 


Oakland     Sacramento    Los  Angeles 


All  offices 


1916— July    

August   _.- 
September 
October   __ 
November 
December  _ 

1917— January  __ 
February  _ 

March   

April    

May    

June  


1,725  ! 

737 

777 

1.630 

4,869 

2,173 

803 

1,586 

1,390 

5,952 

2,572 

801 

1,322 

1,807 

6,502 

2,178 

713 

1,032 

1,211 

5,134 

1,915 

753 

637 

1,159 

4,464 

1,121 

70O 

489 

1,118 

3,428 

1,324 

705 

245 

1,277 

3,551 

1,259 

521 

347 

996 

3,123 

1,960 

769 

385 

1,676 

4,790 

2,741 

1,007 

659 

2,027 

6,434 

3,509 

1,311 

1,126 

1,015 

6,961 

3,978 

1,445 

1,242 

1,833 

8,498 

Totals  

Difference*  

26,455 
—29  1 

10,265  ' 
+5  I 

9,847 
—16   - 

17,139 

,63,706 
—40 

26,426 

10,270 

9,831 

17,139 

63,666 

*Reported  monthly  by  different  officfs,  aftPiT^ards  order  cards  sent  to  siiperintendcnt's  offlte 
to  have  -wages  tabulated,  with  tlie  differences  as  slio-wn  above. 
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TABLE   No    8.     Showing     Placements    by     Occupations.     According    to     Locality     and 
Duration  of  Positions  Offered.      Year  Ending  June  30,  1917. 


San    Francisco.     Males. 


Total 
place- 
ments 


Apprentices   

Asparagus  cutters 

Auto  washers  

Bakers  

Baker's  helpers  

Bark  pilers 

Bartenders   

Basket  makers 

Bean  hoers  

Bedmakers    

Bellboys  

Bench  hands  

Berry  pickers  

Blacksmiths    ». 

Blacksmith's  helpers  

Blood  transfusion  subjects 

Boilermakers    

Boilermaker's  helpers 

Bookkeepers    

Bottlers   

Bottle  and  can  washers 

Box  makers  

Box  strappers  

Boys- 
Errand   and   office 

Factory    

Messenger   

Wholesale  and  retail 

Miscellaneous  

Brass  filers 

Brick  cleaners  

Bricklayers  and  masons 

Busboys   

Bushelmen 

Butchers 

Butlers    

Cabinetmakers    

Car  repairers  

Caretakers  and  groundkeepers — 

Carpenters   

Carpenter's  helpers -■ 

Carpet  layers  

Cashiers  

Caulkers,  ship  

Cement  workers  and  finishers 

Chainmen 

Chauffeurs    

Choremen    

Circus  men  

Cleaners — 

House    

Textiles 

Clerks- 
Hotel    

Office— mailing   

Office— other 

Wholesale  and  retail— shipping. 

Wholesale  and  retail— stock 

Wholesale  and  retail— other 


Duration  of  positions 
offered — in  days 


1  or  less 


8  and 
over 


74 

74  - 

74 

15  — 

15  - 

15 

,5 

4 

1  .. 

5 

16 
42 

8 

8 

16 

39 

3  . 

42 

4  -- 

4  . 



4 

12 

5 

7  - 



12 

8 

8  . 

1 

8 

55  — 

55!- 

5.5 

56 

38 

18  1- 

i 

55 

27 

26 

1  - 

2  ' 

25 

7 

6 

1  - 



7 

55  -- 

55  - 



1 

5.5 

56 

10 

46  :. 

5  1 

51 

40 

38 

2  . 

2 

38 

8 
20 

8 
5 

8 

15  - 

20 

12 

12 

12 

5 

4 

1  -1- 

1 

5 

3 
30 

3 
26 

3 

4 

2 

4 

24 

21 

20 

1  - 

4 

17 

3 

3 

3 

107 

107 

107 

294 
10 
83 

294 
10 

83 

7 

287 
lit 

3 

80 

21 

20 

1  - 

6 

15 

11 

11 

40 

1 

11 

40 

1 

39 

21 

14 

7 

8 

13 

231 

222 

9 

1 

7 

223 

8 

6 

2 

8 

21 

4 

17 

21 

4 

2 

2 

4 

19 

19 

5 

14 

6 

7  i; 
628  ' 

5 

5 

243 

1  j 

6 

2I 

385 

7 

10 

126 

492 

131 

37 

94 

3 

22 

106 

9 

9 

1   1 

3 

1 

5 

3 
4 

25 

1 
2 

24 

2  ' 

3 

2  i 

1  1 

4 

3 

11 

n 

9 

4 

5 

1 

8 

17 

13 

4 

1 

1 

15 

171 
69  - 

57 

15 

156 
69 

1 

7 

163 
69 

57 

24 

33 

t 

53 

53 

38 

9 

6 

45 

43 

2 

1 

44 

61 

61 

i    ^ 

24 

35 

46 
25 
34 

35 
21 
31 

11 

1 
3 

ri'iiiii 

1 
2 
3 

45 
23 
31 

21 

16 

5 

1 

20 
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TABLE   No.   8.     Showing     Placements     by    Occupations,     According     to     Locality    and 
Duration  of  Positions  Offered.     Year  Ending  June  30,  1917 — Continued. 

San    Francisco.      Males. 


Occupations 


Total 
place- 
ments 


Duration  of  positions 
offered — in  days 


29 
4 
6 
1 

86 

23 

20 

1,187 

115 

5 

2 


14 

150 

1 
1 
1 


Collectors  14           14 

Companions    3             3 

Concentrator  men 3 

Cooks  404          114 

Cooks,  combination 53           37 

Cook's  helpers  67           47 

Coopers    16             7 

Cooper's  helpers 3             3 

Corn  pickers  5 

Couples  (male  half) 116 

Cranemen 5 

Creamery  hands  9 

Dairymen  5 

Deckhands    204 

Deliverj^men    23 

Dental  subjects 20 

Dishwashers 1,4.54 

Distributors    '  115 

Door  tenders 5 

Drillers   and  helpers 31 

Edgermen    3 

Electricians  and  helpers 24 

Elevator  operators  150 

Engineers- 
Gas    10 

Hoist    6 

*  Locomotive   3 

Steam,  stationary 11             8 

Entertainers,  vaudeville   i 8   

Factory — 

Fruit  canners  142          106 

Other    54  I          54 

Fallers,   tree  31  ! 

Farm  hands— general  397; 

Firemen,  marine  21  | 

Firemen,   other  31 

Fishermen  3 

Flunkeys    105 

Foremen — 

Ranch  2  | 

Highway 1  [ 

Shop   1  I           1 

Section    2| 

Freight  handlers,  railroad 1.52  \        129 

Wholesale  and  retail 203  1        203 

Fruit  pickers 77  ; 

Furnace  men  4 

Furniture  polishers  8 

Garage  men  5 

Gardeners    72 

Glassmen  18 

Guardsmen,  N.  G.  C 22 

Handymen  87  !          65 

Hodcarriers  fi!            6 

Hognien    4    

TTousenion    176          162 

Housesmiths   10            10 

Ironworkers 6              2 

Ironworker's  helpers  9             4 

Janitors  223          210 

Kitchen  helpers 351          274 


15 
.... 


1 
6 
4 

32 
17 


Out 


3 

290 
16 

20 
9 


5 
87 
1 
3 
4 
118 


267 


29 

3 

10 


36 


31 

397 

21 

16 

3 

104 

2 

1 


2 
23 


77 

o 

2 

1 

40 

1 

22 

22 


20 
52 
11 


62 


2  to  7 


85 
85 


35 


81 
121 

7 


14 

23 

12 

4    

5 

1    _. 

13 

16 

12 

77 

8  , 

19 

8  and 
over 


6 

3 

3 

395 

52 

63 

14 

3 

5 

116 

5 

9 

5 

171 

22 


1,317 

19 

5 

31 

o 

22 
145 

9 

6 

3 

11 


107 
54 
31 

397 
21 
31 

m 

2 
1 
1 
2 

68 

20 

70 

4 

8 

5 

61 

11 

22 

62 

2 

4 

111 

10 

6 

8 

195 

324 
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TABLE   No.  8.     Showing     Placements    by    Occupations,     According    to     Locality    and 
Duration  of  Positions  Offered.     Year  Ending  June  30,  1917 — Continued. 


San    Francisco.      Males. 


Total 

place- 
ments 


Town 


Duration  of  positions 
offered — in  days 


Laborers — 

Building  construction  

Concrete 

Draying    

Factory  (N.  E.  S.) 

Foods  and  beverages 

Highway    

Hotels    

Lumber  

Metals  and  machinery 

Mining   and   quarry 

Private  homes  

Railroad  construction  and  repair 
Transportation  and  public  util- 
ities   

Warehouse    

Wholesale  and  retail 

Wrecking  

Miscellaneous  

Lathe  hands  

Lathers    

Laundry  workers 

Linemen   

Line  pullers --- 

Lumber  pilers 

Machinists    

Machinist's  helpers 

Market  hunters 

Mechanics,  auto  

Mechanics,   miscellaneous  

Messmen  

Milkers    

Mill  hands 

Millwrights    

Miners   

Molders  

Mortar  mixers  

JMovies  

Muckers    

]\Iusicians 

Nailers    

Nurses   

Oilers   and  wipers 

Orchard  hands 

Orderlies,  hospital  

Packers  

Painters  and  helpers 

Painters  and  paperhangers 

Pantrymen   

Paper  hangers  

Peelers,  redwood  

Pin   setters    (bowling) 

Pipe  fitters  and  helpers 

Pitmen 

Planer  and  shaper  hands 

Plasterers  

Plumbers  and  helpers 

Porters   

Potwasliers    

Poultrymcn    

Press  feeders 

Pruners  


1,014 
190 
311 
472 
440 
588 
190 
703 
813 
242 
149 

2,619 

156 

498 

1,245 

984 

391 

3 

8 

29 

9 

18 

42 

47 

66 

3 

7 

7 

19 

87 

19 

22 

143 

5 

3 

3 

144 

5 

13 

23 

4 

19 

34 

45 

176 

6 

87 

29 

fi 

13 

19 

53 

11 

7 

18 
748 
1.53 
2.'^ 
20 
13 


1 

'   In 

Out 

1  or  less 

2  to7 

8  and 
over 

874 

140 

79 

259 

676 

108 

87 

10 

66 

114 

311 

82 

141 

88 

222 

250, 

19 

89 

364 

301 

139 

59 

122 

2.59 

56 

532 

19 

569 

169 

21 

45 

106 

39 

209 

494 

15 

111 

577 

639 

174  1 

79 

260 

474 

7 

235 

1 

241 

144 

5 

83 

62 

4 

!     3 

2,616 

2,619 
73 

1    98 

58 

29 

54 

i   498 

.....„H 

14 

309 

175 

1,190 

243 

415 

587 

924 

60 

22 

104 

858 

343 

48 

50 

118 

223 

3 

3 

8 

2 

6 

23 

6 

6 

13 

22 

29 

3 

9 

13 

20 

12 

30 

14 

33 

2 

45 

64 

2 
3 

3 

63 
3 

6 
3 

1 

A 

87 

13 

18 

139 





7 
7 

5 

19 

87 

6 

19 

4 

22 

4 

1 

142 

1 

4 

5 

i     3 
3 

2 
1 

1 

2 

61 

83 

2 

142 

1 

4 

5 

t    13 

1 

5 

8 

'     6 

17 

1^ 

12 
1 

23 

4 

19 

22 

34 

44 

2 

8 

35 

151 

25 

2 

29 

145 

6 

6 

65 

22 

4 

8.3 

29 

_- 

2 

10 

17 
6 

13 

13 

11 

8 

1 

18 

1 

52 



53 

1 

10 

11 

7 

i 

5 

1 

16 

0 

2 

5 

11 

642 

106 

18 

31 

699 

133 

20 

1 

152 

1 

24 

25 

''0 

20 

13 

1.^ 

42(\ 
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TABLE   No.   8.     Showing     Placements     by     Occupations,     According     to     Locality    and 
Duration  of  Positions  Offered.     Year  Ending  June  30,  1917 — Concluded. 


San    Francisco.      Males. 


Occupations 


Total 
place- 
ments 


Duration  of  positions 
offered — in  days 


1  or  less  '     2  to  7 


8  and 

over 


Pump  men 3 

Riggers  3 

Rigging  slingers   3 

Riveters   6 

Roofers  and  helpers 8 

Sack  sewers  (warehouse) .34 

Sailors    32 

Salesmen    18 

Sawyers    45 

Seamen    25 

Sheep  shearers 5 

Sheet  metal  workers 9 

Shinglers  26 

Silvermen    93 

Solicitors 12 

Stablemen  ^ 36 

Stenographers  12 

Stewards    4 

Stickerhands 6 

Storekeepers   7 

Supply  boys 17 

Teamsters — 

Farm    76 

Other    10.5 

Tiemakers  8 

Timbermen,  mine  16 

Timekeepers 4 

Tinsmiths    14 

Tinters    11 

Tool  dressers  ' 7 

Towermen   27 

Toymakers 3 

Traymen    7 

Tray  washers  8 

Truckers   (dock)   278 

Typists   9 

Ushers    5 

Varnishers  and  polishers 5 

Vegetablemcn  71 

Vulcanizers    5 

Waiters    424 

Wardmen   6 

Warehousemen  36 

Watchmen  21 

Window  cleaners  80 

Wine  men 3 

Wire  workers  3 

Wood  choppers  ;  115 

Wood  workers  and  helpers 9 

•Yardmen    7 

IMiscellaneous    (N.   E.    S.) — 

Building  construction  24 

Parni  workers   10 

Hotel  workers  13 

Lumlier  workers  16 

Metals,  machinery 23 

Miscellaneous  71 

Totals    22,99.T 


1 

8 

33 


15 
14 


6 

17 

92 

12 

S5 

9 

1 

3 

2 

17 


37 


278 
7 
5 
5 

54 

5 

173 

6 

36 

17 

80 

3 

3 

55 
9 


12 
2 

10 
3 

18 

45 


1 

32 

3 

31 

25 

5 

3 

9 

1 


76 


16 
3 

1 


7 

27 

3 

1 


26 


¥ .. 

85 

139 
6 
4 

9 

17   - 

1 

251 

4 

10 

1 

4   .. 

i 
i 

..._-- 

1 

15 

60,-. 

, 

1 
1 

[ 

12    .. 
8 

3 

3     

13    ._ 

1 

8 


6 

6 

28 

32 

18 

44 

25 

5 

7 

18 

83 

4 

33 

12 

4 

6 

7 

14 

76 

101 

8 

16 

4 

13 

4 

7 

27 

3 

7 

8 

54 

3 

1 

o 

70 

5 

410 

6 

35 

20 

62 

3 

3 

114 

8 


10 
13 
15 
23 
60 


1.^.709        9.2&4        1,276       3,450  :     18,267 
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TABLE    No.    9.     Showing    Placements    by    Occupations,    According    to    Locality    and 
Duration  of  Positions  Offered.     Year  Ending  June  30,  1917. 


San   Francisco.     Females. 


Occupations 


Total 
place- 
ments 


Duration  of  positions  offered, 
in  days 


Bathroom  attendant 4  1 

Bookkeepers   6 

Cafeteria  help  53 

Chambermaids    518 

Clerks,  office- 
Mailing  187 

Other   '  38 

Clerks,  wholesale  and  retail- 
Confectionery    36 

Stock  '  21 

Other  9 

Companions 3 

Cooks- 
Hotels  and  restaurants 54 

Private  homes 72 

Couples   (female  half) 116 

Day  -workers  111 

Demonstrators   9 

Dishwashers    26 

Domestics  775 

Factories — 

Canning  and  packing 84 

Poods  and  beverages 92 

Garment  workers 80 

Paper  boxes  114 

Miscellaneous  253 

Housekeepers- 
Hotel   10 

Private  homes 11 

Kitchen  helpers 64 

Laundry  workers 38 

Jiinen  girls 5 

Maids  9 

IMatrons   15 

Nurses — 

Children's  66 

Practical  21 

Pantrywomen  8 

Scrul)Women    7 

Seamstresses 14 

Second  girls  23 

Solicitors    --  7 

Stenographers  40 

Telephone  operators   15 

Typists  65 

Ushers  3 

Waitresses   347 

JMiscellancous  4 

Totals   . 3,433 


4 

6 

51 

478 

187 
38 

32 

21 

9 

3 

26 
34 
29 

110 

9 

23 

656 

65 

92 

80 

114 

251 

5 

7 

61 

27 

5 

9 

11 

62 
17 

7 

7 
14 
13 

7 

38 
15 
65 

3 
260 

4 


Out 


1  or  less 


2  to  7 


2,955 


478 


8  and 

over 


2 
40 

4 

19 
3 

1 

1 
31 

148 
4 

5 
8 
2 

2 

28 

38 

87 

1 

1 

101 

8 

3 
119 

19 

1 

19 

1 

1 

2 

5 
4 
3 

11 

3 

66 

-- 

4 

8 

-- 

4 
4 
1 

1 
1 

1 

i 

4 
2 

4 

10 

i 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1     1 

30 

!    87 

37 

14 

4 

6 

52 

476 

20 
31 

30 

13 

7 

2 

52 

71 

116 

2 

9 

25 

775 

84 

73 

78 

114 

184 

10 
11 

60 

28 

5 

7 

14 

62 

19 

8 

7 

10 
23 
5 
37 
15 
31 

296 
4 


183 


368 


2,882 
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TABLE     No. 


10.     Showing    Placements    by    Occupations.    According    to    Locality    and 
Duration  of  Positions  Offered.     Year  Ending  June  30,  1917. 


Oakland.      I^^ales. 


)ations 

ToUl 
place- 
ments 

Town 

Duration  of  positions  offered, 
in  days 

In 

Out 

1  or  less 

2  to  7 

8  and 
over 

Apprentices- 
Metals 

21 
8 
6 

15 
9 

21 
5 

12 
3 
9 
4 
I 
4 

14 
9 

12 
5 

16 
6 

23 
15 

7 
12 

8 

6 
102 

6 
51 
24 

3 

35 

10 

2fi8 

45 

5 

S 
18 
55 

6 
169 

14 

9 

20 

12 

5 

102 

7 

35 

8, 

13  ! 

81 

36 

6 

5fK) 

125 

5 

21 
8 
6 
.. 

21 
2 

12 
3 
8 
4 
4 
.. 

8 
12 

5 
16 

6 

23 
15 

6 
12 

8 

6 
96 

5 
51 
11 

3 

35 

10 

230 

36 

5 

S 
17 
28 

6 
169 

14 

9 
19 
12 

5 
64 

5  i 

7  1 

8 
12 

7 
35 

6 
;^60 
12.5 

5 

1 
1 

21 

Wholesale  and 

retail 

8 

Miscellaneous 

is' 
-. 

-. 
-_ 

4 
5 
1 

_. 
2 
-- 
1 

__ 



-_ 

f 
--- 

1             6 

Asparagus  picke 
Auto  mechanics 

rs  

15 

1             7 

Auto  washers  -__ 
Bakers 

15 

Baker's  helpers  

Banner  men  

Bedniakers            .         _  _ 

12 

8 

Bellboys     _  _           

4 

Bench  hands 

7 

Berry  pickers  

Blacksmiths 

4 
13 

BlRcksmith's  hel 
Boiler  cleaners  . 

pers 

8 

Boilermakers  hf 

Ipers     - 

Bottle  washers  . 

Box  makers 

Boys — 
Deliyerv 

I 

3 

5 

1 
1 

4 

76 
1 
2 
2 

8 

" 

22 
14 

7 
6 

7 
5 

Factory 

Foods    and    beyerae-es 

1 

-- 
1 

"Wholesale    and 

retail 

Office  and  errand 

Miscellaneous    _    _    __      _    _ 

Brick  cleaners  _. 
Brick  masons 

6 
1 

w 

3 
2 

26 

4 

46 

90 

Bnsboys 

Cabinetmakers 

Cabinetmaker's 

lelpers  

3 

Cannery  hands  . 

35 

Car  cleaners     _ 

38" 
9 

-- 
27 

3 

17 

1 

_- 

19 
-- 

2 

Carpenters     . 

170 

23 
5 
3 

11 

Carpenter's  helpers . 

Car  repairers 

Ci-ment  finishers 

Chauffeurs         

Ciiorrmen                   _  _ 

C'ircus  hands    ._  ..             _      _ 

""127' 

40" 

2" 

6 
9 

Cleaners,  house    _ 

C]erk.<=— 
Office    . 

14 

9 

18 

12 

Store     -         -                _      ___ 

Shipping,  receiving  and  stock... 
Hotel     . 

Companions    .... 

5 

Cooks    .-      _        _. 

38 

2 

28 

3 

4 

95 

(•ook's    helpers    . 

Couples  (male  ha 
Coopers 

If) 

35 
8 

Creamery  hands 

1 
1 
1 

"      2U0" 

1 

.- 

33 
13 

3 

_-, 

43 
73 

I) 

Dairy  hands  .     _ 

8 
36 

4 

484 

39 

5 

Deckhands  j 

Dclivci-viuen      .          ...     _._ 

Dishw  ashcrs 

Distributors    _     _ 

DrcdKcrmen  

I'UUIilC    EMl'LOVMKNT    lUTRKAHS. 
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TABLE    No.    10.     Showing    Placements    by    Occupations,    According    to    Locality    and 
Duration  of  Positions  Offered.      Year   Ending  June  30,   1917  -  < '<iiil  iiiiHil. 


Oakland.     Males. 


1  Total 
!  place- 
'     ments 


Di'illers  

Klnctrioinns    

Klof'triciiin's  h(U|)(!rs 

Klcxiitor  oiu'iators  

(Miiriiu^Ts.  power  

T'lirrn  liands  — t,'Giieral  

Kircinen,  stiit  ioiuiry 

I'luiikoys   

l-'miiK^  cutters  

l''rcif?ht  liandlors 

Fruit  packers  

Fruit  pickers 

Garat^e  hands 

Gardeners  

Catemen  

Glassmen  

(Tra})e  pickers 

J I  an dy men    

Hod  carriers 

llorseslioers    

Housemen 

1  lonvvorkers    

,1  anitors 

Kalsominers    

Kitclien  helpers 

T.al)orers — 

linilding 

Concrete 

Factory  (N.  E.  S.) 

I'^oods  and  beverages 

lU)teis,   etc.  

Linnber  

Metals  and  machinery 

Mines,  etc.   

Private  homes 

Recreation   and  amusement 

Street  and  highway 

Railroad    

Transportation    

Drayage   

Public  utility 

Wholesale  and  retail 

Wrecking  

Warehouse   

Miscellaneous    

Lathers 

leather's  helpers 

I^aundry  workers 

Machinists   

Machinist's  helpers  

Mechanics   

Mechanic's  helpers  

Milkers  

Miners  

Molders  

Muckers    

Nail   pullers   

Nurserymen   

Packers  


87 

7.58 

88 

345 

159 

81 

360 

204 

78 

403 

65 

103 

73 

118 

107 

62 

700 

142 

68 

158 

2 

1 

7 

22 

48 

4 

1 

29 

12 

5 

5 

12 

4 

42 


In 


6  2 

4  3 

2  ' 

10  10 

10  10 

IMS  2 

i;!  12 

43  2 

8  

16  16 
23  

11  

3  3 
111  104 

37  37 

6  6 

17  

104  1(10 

8  7 

6  4 

21  20 

13  13 

86  86 

3  3 

76 


752 

85 

313 

150 

81 

297 

146 

78 

403 

65 

72 

40 

112 

107 

47 

693 

142 

68 

158 

1 

1 

6 

22 

36 

4 

1 

16 


Duration  of  positions  offered, 
in  days 


1  or  less   2  to  7 


136 

1 

41 


23 
11 


6 

3 

32 

9 


63 

58 


31 

33 

6 


15 


12 


23 
37 


43 


2 
1 

3 

82 

20 

37 

73 

18 

29 

37 

6 

204 

21 

1 

5 

32 

43 


183 
15 
13 

42 


21 
2 

8 

422 
44 

136 
62 
26 

175 
48 
27 

123 
37 
17 
16 
62 
57 
6 

358 
64 
48 
69 


1 
1 

16 
2 


13     "  -    — 

4 

4  ■ 

_ 

8  and 
over 


6 
3 

'2 

iTt 
111 

137 

12 

i;! 

s 

k; 

20 

11 


6 
17 
30 


20 
13 
63 


19 


76 

2.54 
21 

172 
24 
37 

15() 

no 

4.5 
76 
7. 
85 
.52 
24 

,56 
l."9 

6;) 


1 

6 

21 

29 

2 

\ 

29 

12 

5 

5 

12 

4 

17 
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TABLE    No.    10.     Showing    Placements    by    Occupations,    According    to    Locality    and 
Duration  of  Positions  Offered.     Year  Ending  June  30,  1917 — Concluded. 


Oakland.      Males. 


Occupations 


Total 
place- 
ments 


Out 


Duration  of  positions  offered, 
in  days 


1  or  less  '     2  to  7 


8  and 
OTer 


Painters    

Painters'  helpers  — 

Painters  and  paperliangers 

Paperhangers 

Pantrymen  

Pipe  fitters  

Pipe  fitters'  helpers 

Plasterers  

Plumbers  

Plumbers'  helpers  

Porters  

Potwashers    

Presser  and  eleaner__ 

Printers  

Pruners    

Roofers  

Sack  sewers— warehouse 

Salesmen   

Sand  blasters  

Sawyers    

Second  boys 

Sheet  metal  workers 

Shinglers  

Shinglers'  helpers  

Silvennen  _ — 

Solicitors  and  canvassers 

Stablemen  

Stenographers  

Stevedores 

Teamsters    

Timekeepers    

Tinters   

Towermen  

Truckers    

Typists  

Upholsterers  

Upholsterers'  helpers  

Vegetablemen    

Wagon  washers   ■. 

Waiters    

Watchmen  

Weighers   

Well  borers 

Window  cleaners  

Woodclioppers  

Woodsmen    

Wrappers 

Wringermen  

Building  construction  (N.  E.  S.)__. 

Factory  (N.  E.  S.) 

Foods  (N.  E.  S.) 

Hotels,  miscellaneous  (N.  E.  S.)_-. 
Metals     and     machinery,     miscel- 
laneous (N.  E.  S.) 

Miscellaneous  (N.  E.  S.) 


149 
9 
3 

21 
6 
5 
7 

21 
3 
1 

61 

42 

12 
3 
5 

27 
4 
9 
5 
3 
3 
9 

36 
2 
6 

20 
8 
5 
4 
119 
1 
4 
3 

27 
2 
4 
1 

18 
6 

61 

15 
3 
3 

32 

28 
5 


10 
6 
4 

6 

15 


148 
9 
3 

21 
6 
5 
7 

17 

O 
O 

1 

59 

42 

12 

3 

3 

27 

4 

9 

5 


Totals  i     7,955       6,870 


66 
1 


1 

7            88 
4 

1 

1              8 

2 

_- 

2  1 

3  14 
_              1 

2 

1              5 
1    

.      _            2 

2 

2 

7              9 
1    

_            1 

1 

3 

2            21 

1 

j            1 

_i 

-      -'           2 

2 

30 
1 


20 
"2 

"io" 


1 

2 

15    -_ 

1 

1    ._ 

54 
5 

2 
12 

(i 

4 

4 

2 

1 

55 

41 

10 


11 
8 
8 
4 
3 
3 
9 

13 
2 
6 

19 
8 

o 

4 

99 
1 
2 
3 
15 
2 

4 
1 

18 
3 

60 

15 
3 
1 
1 

22 
5 
3 
3 
5 
9 
5 
4 

6 

10 


1,085  ;|     1,266  :     2,538         4,151 


PUHLIC    BMl'LOVMKNT    BIRKAIIS. 
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TABLE    No.    11.      Showing    Placements    by    Occupations,    According    to    Locality    and 
Duration  of  Positions  Offered.     Year  Ending  June  30,  1917. 


Oakland.     Females. 


Occupations 

Total 
place- 
ments 

1 

Town 

j   Duration 

of  positions  olTered, 
in  days 

- 

Out 

1  or  less 

2taT 

8  and 
over 

■ 

Approntico.s,  fiiotory  

Hookkei'lKU's                 __        

7 

4 

4 

5 
8() 

1 
21 
11 

6 

35 

102 

406 

26 

1.024 

59 

19 

8 

25 
12 
14 

4 
11 

1 

72 
29 
11 
45 
10 
25 

4 
42 

4 
166 

3 
13 

7 

3 

4 

5 

81 

1 

20 

11 

6 

7 

72 

406 

25 

953 

59 

17 

8 

25 

12 

14 

4 

11 

1 

72 

26 

11 

45 

8 

23 

4 

41 

4 

150 

3 

9 

._ 

1 

7 
4 

C"!afiUoi"iii  workci'.s 

4 

(■Jasliicrs -     _-  _  .  -    - 

('liauilx'iMiiauls      -  -                  -      - 

5 
-_ 

1 

85 

('licckcrs,  liolc'l     _          _        - 

1 

(y'lcrk.^,  office  _     _      _____ 

21 

( 'olloct or.s        _  _      _ _- 

11 

C()iii])ani()ns    _ 

28" 
30 
__ 

71 

1 
-_ 

380 
5 

2" 
2 
5 
1 

._ 

26 

1 

11 

__ 
1 

Couples  (female  hall") 

Cook.s 

Day  workers     _          _____ 

35 
9G 

Dishwashers       ._ 

20 

Domestics  

Factory  hands   

Housekeepers     _         _                __      _ 

1,013 
59 
19 

Janitresses __           _      _  _      _ 

(J 

Kitchen   helpers        ._  __ 

22 

Laundresses  (N.  E.  S.) 

Maids  

Mangle  hands  __            ___            _    _ 

6 

13 

4 

Matrons      _    ________ 

1 

10 

Musicians         _  _  _              _  __ 

1 

Nurses,  children's 

.. 

28 
3 

1 

43 

26 

I'ressers  and  cleaners      _    .. 

11 

Sales  girls     __     _          __           _    

5 

40 

Seamstresses             .          _           

2 
2 

10 

Second  girls  

Solicitor's                      _    _ __ 

25 
4 

Stenographers  _.      _      _         _    _  __ 

1 

2 

10 

30 

Typists  _    .      _          _____        

4 

Waitresses   _    _._         _.      _    __ 

16 

21 

7 
1 
2 

138 

Wrappers _ _ 

2 

Miscellaneous      .     .  __ 

4 

1 

10 

Totals  

2,315 

2.148 

167 

455 

70 

1,790 

432 
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TABLE    No.    12.     Showing    Placements    by    Occupations,    According    to     Locality    and 
Duration  of  Positions  Offered.      Year  Ending  June  30,  1917. 


Sacramento.     Males. 


Occupations 


Duration  of  positions  offered. 
In  days 


1  or  less       2  to  7 


8  and 
over 


Auto  mechanics  

Bakers  

Bakers'  helpers  

Bartenders  

Bean  hands  

Bellboys  

Bindennen,  farm 

Blacksmiths    

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Boilermakers    ■ 

Boys,  delivery  

Boys,  ofHce 

Brick  cleaners  

Brick  handlers  

Bricklayers    

Bridgetenders 

Brush  cutters  

Busboys  

Cannery  hands  

Carpenters  

Carpenters'  helpers  

Car  repairers  

Cement  workers  

Chauffeurs   

Choremen    

Clerks,  hotel 

Clerks,  office  

Clerks,  store 

Cooks L. 

Couples  (male  half) 

Deckhands    

Deliverymen    

Dishwashers    

Drillers  

Engineers — 
Steam  hoist  and  donkey... 

Tractor  and  pump 

Fallers 

Farm  hands — general  

Firemen   

Flunkeys   

Freight  handlers,   railroad. 

Fruit  pickers  

Gardeners  

Grain  feeders  

Grain  pitchers,  ranch 

Grape  pickers 

Grass  cutters  

Handymen    

Hop  pickers 

Hop  balers 

Irrigators  

Janitors 

Kiln  hands  

Kitchen  helpers  

Laborers — 
Building   construction    .._ 

Concrete 

Factory  (N.  E.  S.) 

Foods  


4 

4 

1 

1     4 

2 

2 

') 

1 

1 
3 

1 

4 

1 

I     2 

•> 

242 

: 

242 

39 

203 

12 

12 

12 

5 

5 

20 

2 

18 

20 

5 

4 

1 

5 

5 

1 

4 

5 

10 

10 

5 

5 

4 

4 
14 

4 

14 

14 

11 

i   .  11 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

n 

3 

:       1 

3 

221 

220 

30 

I     3 

188 

45 

•         45 

3 

'     5 

37 

5 

5 

1 

5 

228 

44 

184 

6 

32 

190 

18 

3 

10 

2 

11 

73 

45 

28 

73 

20 

2 

18 

7 

13 

4 

;    4 
1 
_. 

1 

i    33 

4 

64 

1 

2 

64 

1 

1 

H 

3 

1 

1 

150 

117 

1 

4 

145 

15 

1     3 

12 

15 

65 

1    12 

53 

9 

56 

2 

2 

2 

239 

147 

92 

4 

40 

195 

13 

1 



13 

4 
8 

13 

5 

5 

8 

1 

7 

12 

12 

12 

850' 

a5o 

7 

88 

755 

^ : 

2 

4 

1 

5 

62  1 

62 

2 

60 

45  1 

35 

10 

8 

37 

185  ' 

185 

27 

158 

25  1 

18 

7 

11 

5 

9 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

37 

37 

6 

31 

8 

8 

8 

8 

3 

5 

3 

5 

599 

599 

21 

578 

9 

9 

1 

8 

22  • 

22 

5 

17 

10 

9 

1 
11 

10 

11  i 

3 

^s 

15  i 

8 

7 

2 

13 

396' 

295 

101  1 

24 

.  197 

175 

97 

27 

70 

2 

43  1 

52 

49 

32 

17 

2 

4 

43 

138 

28 

110 

12 

55 

71 
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TABLE    No.    12.     Showing    Placements    by    Occupations,    According    to    Locality    and 
Duration  of  Positions  Offered.      Year  Ending  June  30,  1917— ( 'onl  iiiuo<l. 


Sacramento.      Males. 


Occupations 


Laborers— continued. 

Hotels,   etc.   

Lvinibcr  

Metals  and  niachinory 

Mine   

Dredger       

Private  homos  

Highway    

Dray age   

Public  utility 

Kailroad    

Wholesale  and  retail 

Wrecking  

Miscellaneous  

Laundry  workers 

Lumberjacks  

Machinists   

iMilkers    

M i  11  wri gilts    

IMiners   

Muckers    

Orchard   hands   

Painters    

Pantrymen  

Pinsetteis,  bowling 

Porters  

Pot  washers    

Powdermen  

Fruners, 

Prune  dryers 

Quarrymen   

Rigging  slingers 

Rivet  heaters  

Rockmen 

Sack  buckers   

Sack  sewers,  harvest 

Slieepherders 

Sheep  and  goat  shearers 

Slunglers  

Silvermen    

Stenographers  

Sui)ply  boys 

Teamsters,  farm  

Teamsters,  other  than  farm 

Timbermen,  mine  

Timekeepers 

'J'ruckers    

Vegetable  men  

Waiters    

Watchmen  

Window  cleaners  

Woodbuckers    

Wood  cutters  

Agriculture  (N.  E.  S.) 

Building  construction   (N.  E.  S.) 

Lumber  industry  (N.  E.  S.) 

^Miscellaneous  (X.  E.  S.) 


Total 
place- 
ments 


29 

876 

141 

24 

258 

104 

796 

124 

138 

831 

227 

18 

45 

5 

8 

19 

69 

5 

62 

71 

51 

31 

12 

3 

34 

12 

4 

14 

18 

3 

34 

3 

3 

16 

4 

9 

5 

4 

5 

1 

4 

290 

180 

3 

1 

165 

5 

47 

3 

6 

13 

214 

7 

12 
48 
24 


In 


Duration  of  positions  offered. 
In  days 


1  or  less       2  to  7 


28 

63 

132 


104 

190 

124 

20 

67 

217 

18 

45 

3 


13 


10 
7 
3 

20 
9 


12 


128 

5 

31 


6 


1 

813 

9 

24 

258 


606 


118 

764 

10 


5 

20 

18 

16 

75 

52 

68 

87 

12 

51 

122 

89 

18 

3 

6 

4 

lU 

109 

92 

6 
69 

4 

62 
71 
51 
21 

5 


14 
3 
4 

14 

18 
3 

34 
3 
3 

16 
4 
9 
5 
4 
5 


290 
168 


46 
12 


6 
15 


1 

1 

' 

10 

1 


3 

1 

37 

36 

56 
1 

16 
3 

4 

13 

210 

7 
4 

1 

i".. 

3 
1 

8  and 
over 


4 

842 

14 

24 

190 

5 

623 

17 

129 

817 

26 

5 

14 

5 

8 

19 

(i9 

5 

62 

71 

.''.9 

3(J 

10 

3 

31 

12 

2 

14 

18 

3 

34 

3 

3 

16 
4 
9 
5 
4 
4 
1 
4 
280 
179 
3 
1 

73 
4 

43 

3 

6 

13 

210 

6 

11 

47 

21 


Totals   9,250  i     2,156       7,094 


625 


1,172 


7,453 


2S-42'2}>1 
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TABLE   No.    13.     Showing     Placements     by    Occupations.     According    to     Locality     and 
Duration  of  Positions  Offered.      Year  Ending  June  30,  1917. 

Sacramento.      Females. 


Total 

place- 
ments 

Town 

Duration  of  positions  offered. 
In  days 

Occupations 

In 

Out 

1  or  less 

3  to  7 

8  and 
over 

Chiiiiil)orniaids                           _  _  _ 

49 

1    l! 

2 

3  [ 
80 
15 
68 

3 

3 

212 

4  . 
26    _ 
10 
18 

5 
3 

5  ■:. 
8  ii 

52 
5 
9 

45 

1 

2 

3 
20 

3 
68 

2 

3 
155 

-- 
15 

5 
3 
5 
7 
33 
4 
9 

4 

3 

4G 

Clerks — 
Office                      _      _  - 

1 

Stock   -        _        _ 

2 

Store 

1 



2 

Cook?          _     .      _ 

60 
12 
-_ 

ii" 

80 

Couples  (female  half) 

Day  workers 

15 
13 

Dishwashers    

Distributors         _  _  _      _  _ 

3 
3 

Domestics   

Fruit  workers 

Hop   pickers  

Housekeepers               _      _    _ 

57 
4 

26 
8 
3 

9 
" 



210 
4 

26 
10 

Laundrv  workers      _ 

1 
1 

_- 

3 
2 

1 

17 

Nurses — 
Children's     _ 

4 

Practical 

2 

Seamstresses 

Stenographers     _  _ 

-_ 

19 
1 

1 
1 

1 

5 

\\'aitresses 

51 

Hotels,  etc. 

5 

Miscellaneous  {X.  E.  S.) 

2 

7 

Totals  

581 

1, 

385 

196 

48 

26 

507 

PUBLIC    EMPI.OVMKNT    PUREAUS. 
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TABLE  No.  14.  Showing  Number  of  Persons  Applied  For,  Number  Referred,  and 
Positions  Reported  Filled,  by  Occupations  in  the  Different  Industries.  Year 
Ending    June   30,    1917. 


Los  Angeles.     Males. 


Number 

of 
persons 
applied 

for 


Positions 
reported 
filled 


Agrienllure —  I 

Dairy  liaiids  and  milkers '  209 

Farm  hands  <  1,623 

Fruit  and  berry  pickers !  387 

Fruit   and  berry  packers ' 116 

Gardeners    j  84 

Miscellaneous    others    1,410 

Building  and  construction — 

Brickrnasons,  plasterers  and  helpers 61 

Carpenters,  joiners  and  helpers 603 

Cement  finishers  • 7 

Electricians    and   helpers 25 

Painters,  paperhangers  and  decorators |  56 

Plumbers,  gas  and  steam  fitters I  100 

Roofers,  tinners  and  sheetmetal  men '  14 

Structural  ironworkers  [  2 

other  distinct  occupations I  28 

Laborers    :  2,232 

Clerical  and  professional — 

Bookkeepers,  accountants,  cashiers '  3;] 

Stenographers    and   typists 37 

Office  clerks  15 

Foods,  beverages  and  tobacco- 
Bakers    23 

Butchers  and  meat  cutters 17 

Confectionery   workers    1 

Laborers    19 

Hotels,  restaurants,  hospitals,  etc.— 

Cooks    and    chefs 294 

Dishwashers  and  camp  flunkies 590 

Porters,  house   and  hallmen 99 

Waiters  and  busboys 102 

Miscellaneous    others    43 

Lumber- 
Laborers    6 

Metals  and  machinery — 

Blacksmiths   and   helpers 135 

Boilermakers   and  helpers 41 

Machinists,  auto  mechanics 140 

^Machine  hands  and  helpers 56 

Molders  and  molders  helpers 4 

Polishers,  bufl'ers  and  platers 2 

Other    distinct    occupations 12 

Laborers    74 

Mining,  oil  and  quarrying — 

Drillers    22 

Miners    143 

Muckers    183 

Quarrymen    55 

Others    9 

Printing  and  publishing — 

Job   printers   4 

Other  distinct   occupations 1 

Transportation  and  public  utilities — 

Chauffeurs,  cab  and  coach  drivers 11 

Draymen,   teamsters,   etc 481 

Hostlers  and  stable  hands 9 

Linemen    and   electricians 9 

Marine   engineers   and   firemen 1 


146 

1,205 

264 

33 

76 

1,209 

49 

552 

6 

16 

55 

76 

11 

2 

21 

2,008 

59 
52 
17 

20 

13 

1 

17 

300 

582 

85 

91 

33 


125 

1,132 

259 

33 

74 

1,188 

43 

518 

6 

9 

50 

75 

10 

2 

20 
1,942 

17 
16 
10 

16 

11 

1 

17 

262 

539 

80 

84 

29 


114 

99 

41 

39 

115 

103 

40 

39 

3 

3 

13 

13 

10 

10 

21 

21 

114 

110 

138 

138 

11 

10 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

12 

11 

394 

389 

10 

8 
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REPORT    OF    THE    BUREAU    OF    T.ABOR   STATISTICS. 


TABLE  No.  14.  Showing  Number  of  Persons  Applied  For,  Number  Referred,  and 
Positions  Reported  Filled,  by  Occupations  in  tlie  Different  Industries.  Year 
Ending   Jime   30,    1917— ("onclndod. 


Los  Angeles.      Males. 


Occupations 


Number 

of 
persons 
applied 

for 


Positions 
reported 
niled 


Transportation  and  public  utilities— continued. 

Railroad  train  and  enginemen 

Railroad  switchmen,  flagmen  and  yardmen 

Railroad   section   hands    (Mexicans) 3,: 

Street  railroad  conductors  and  motormen 

Telephone  and  telegraph   operators 

Other  distinct  occupations 

Laborers    

Wholesale  and  retail- 
Agents,  canvassers  and  solicitors 

Clerks  and  salesmen 

Deliverymen    1 

Shipping  and  stock  clerks 

Packers,   porters,  etc 

Other   distinct   occupations 

Laborers  in  stores 

Laborers  in  yards  (coal,  lumber,  etc.) 

Woodworking  and  furniture- 
Cabinetmakers    and    finishers 

Machine  woodworkers   

Upholsterers    

Other   distinct   occupations 

Casual  workers — 

House  and  yard  cleaners 

Handymen    

Movies    I     3j 

Laborers    _'__' 

Miscellaneous  industries- 
Janitors    , 

Messengers  and  errand  boys 

Porters   (N.  E.   S.) 

Stationary   engineers   

Stationary  firemen  

Watchmeni    i 

Laborers    "" 

Laundry  workers  

Boys  (not  classified  by  occupations) 

Miscellaneous    others    


Totals 


1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3,113 

3,114 

3,113 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

32 

35 

29 

413 

438 

408 

1 

i    23 

31 

14 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

42 

34 

32 

j     3 

2 

o 

t     3 

1 

1 

1 

12 

10 

9 

'     4 

4 

4 

1     9 

9 

9 

I  3,563 

3,563 

3,563 

11 

11 

11 

7" 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

58 

57 

54 

64 

57 

50 

7 

6 

6 

1 

1 

1 

623 

565 

•  534 

16 

12 

12 

10 

13 

11 

93 

60 

54 

17,757      16,089       15,502 


PUBLIC    EMPLOYMENT    BURKAUS. 
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TABLE  No.  15.  Showing  Number  of  Persons  Applied  For,  Number  Referred,  and 
Positions  Reported  Filled,  by  Occupations  in  the  Different  Industries.  Year 
Ending    June   30,    1917. 


Los  Angeles.     Females. 


Agriculture — 

Fruit  and  l>crry  pickers 

I^i'ruit  and  berry  packers 

Clerical  and  professional- 
Bookkeepers,  accountants  and  cashiers.. 

Stenographers,  typists,  etc 

OflRce    clerks    

Foods,  beverages  and  tobacco- 
Confectionery   workers    

Miscellaneous    others   

Hotels,  restaurants,  hospitals  and  camps- 
Chambermaids    

Cooks   

Housekeepers    

Dishwashers 

Waitresses    

Miscellaneous    others    

Manufacturing- 
Operators,   machine   

Piece  workers  

Private  homes- 
Companions    

Cooks   

Day  workers 

Domestics    

Maids    

Nurses — practical  

Nurses — children's    

Miscellaneous    others    

Wholesale  and  retail  trade- 
Agents,  canvassers,  solicitors,  etc 

Saleswomen    

Miscellaneous    others    

Miscellaneous  industries — 

Laundry  workers  

Telephone  operators  

Movies    

Miscellaneous  others  


Number 

of 
persons 
applied 

for 


Totals 


rositioiis 

reported 
illled 


43 

37 

22 

1(M 

90 

83 

3 

3 

3 

10 

6 

4 

2 

3 

1 

2 

30 

2 

41 

35 

24 

216 

188 

151 

56 

35 

29 

51 

33 

28 

237 

143 

117 

73 

36 

33 

22 

2 

15 

1 

1 

9 

4 

2 

50 

25 

21 

3 

3 

3 

875 

397 

284 

25 

18 

11 

14 

11 

8 

27 

15 

10 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

28 

11 

6 

6 

8 

5 

781 

781 

781 

11 

11 

7 

2,743        1,904 


1,637 


488 
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AriaiiEed. 


$70.00  and  over. 


$C0.00  to  $69.99- 


$50.00  to  $.59.99. 


$45.00  to  $49.99. 


$40.00  to  $44.90. 


(  lO  1-1  ,-H  1-1  Ol        I  1-1  02 


$35.00  to  $39.99. 1 


03  i-ItH"* 


$30.00  to  $34.99- 


lO  C3i  CO  C^  CO  C<I 


25.00  to  $29.99. 


$20.00  to  $24.99. 


$15.00  to  $19.99- 


-*       C:  CO  t^ 


Under  $15.00. 


coco         1-1 


113        CO(M  CQ 


oo-*Ol-^cO^Olft■r^<^^c<^oO»o•5j^O(^^M^T-lO(^l(35■^^fttO      t^^io 


Lodging. 
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Arranged 

CO(M      iT-HCCCO      1      1       iT-ICMi-H      1      1       iCCCO       iC-1      ICCCO      1      iC-lO      1<N 

CO         1                   III                  111^         1         ,(^i         lie)          p 

$70.00  and  over. 

1       1       1       1  l-l       1       1       1       1  i-H       IT-IOO       1       Ii-ItHCO       I       I       I       I       I       I       I       I       I       I 

$00.00  to  $69.99.. 

1      1      1  ,-1       1  .rH      1      1       1      1      1      1      1      1      1  1—  Ol       1       1  (M      1      1      1      1      1  .^      1      1 

$50.00  to  $59.99-. 

O  1  iT-i  1  CO  ii-H  1  ii-iT-i  1  i»C(Mt~  i->*  1  iT-i  1  1  itH  i(N 
c^jii         1         1         II             iicjin         I         11         III         1 

$i5.00  to  $49.99- 

1-1  1  1  1  1  (N  ii-l  I  ij-i  1  1  icOi-nCO  1  1  1  ii-ii-l  I  1  1  ii-H 
Tj<      1      I      1      1            1            II            I      1      1        Tf            I      I      1     1                  1      1      1      I 

$40.00  to  $44.99- 

OCOOO  1  ItHOOCO  I  1  li-l  1  1  ICO  l-*LO  1  1C^;D  I  1  iT-li-H 
t^CO             1       I  ,-1                      III              1       1       ICO       1                      II                     111 

■^             II                  '    1    '         III         1    .         ]    ]             11' 

$35.00  to  $39.99. 

M02<M    1    lOtfoeoi-i    1    1    1    iiffl    it-ioeoift    leco    1    !    i»-i(M    1 

gftO  ll(M  1111  1^  OOti-llll  ■ 
0:i                   11                                 1      1      1      1             1  tH                          1                   111                    1 

$30.00  to  $34.99- 

(MOO  1  1  ii-i<NcOiO  1  1  1  ICO  lO  1  1  lO  11:^(55  i  ■>*  i  •*  t-H  i 
COO      I      1      1^-1        CO             1      I      1      1             lOO      I       lie      1                   11                   1 

0OO5       1       1        ]  1-1  T-l  T-t  Ol        1        1        1        1?0       Its        1        1-^        1  (32  CO       1        1       1  to       1       1 

$25.00  to  $29.99.        ©ootii,-h                |I|1          \'^     \      \          1'^          III          II 

$20.00  to  $24.99. 

,-( ea    1111    iwm     i     i    i     i    i    ico     i    i    i    i     loo    i    i    it-i     i    i 

T-ltMIIIll          r.1llllll               lllll               III                11 

$15.00  to  $19.99- 

lOCO      lllll      ICO      1      1      1      1      1      1      1       1      1      1      1      I-*      1      1      1(N      1      1 
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Edgermen    

Elevatonnen  

Elevatonnen  

Elevatfirmen   

Elevatormen   

Engineers,  gas  

Engineers,  gas  

Engineers— steam,   stationary  

Entertainers,  vaudeville 

Factory,  fruit  canning 

Fallers,   tree  

Farmhands,  general  

Firemen,   other  

Flunkeys    . 

Foremen,   ranch   

Fruit  packers  

Gardeners   

Glassmen  

Glassmen  

Guardsmen  (N.  G.  0.) 

Handymen 

Hogmen 

Housemen 
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Arranged 

iCOi-lC-.  i-H       1      iCl      i^^-S<      100      ICO      1      1      1       1      1      1      1      ii-H      1      1      1 

$70.00  and  over. 

1       1      li-H      1       1      1      1      1       l(M      1      1      1      1       li-l      li-ltDi-(      1      1^      1      1      1      1 

$00.00  to  $69.99-. 

1        1       1  C^l       1        1       1        1  CO        H-H       1       1       1        1        1  CI       1       1  1-1       i  1-1       1       1       1       1  1-1       1 
1        T       1  CM       1        I       I       1                I               1       1       1        1        1               II               1               1       1       I       1               1 

!              IC0,-(lO       1       li-H       1       IT-H       ICOC3       li-lT-C^       1       IC^tH       I       1       tlMlftlO       1 

$50.00  to  $59.99-.!      .^(mcoii      ;;«^i          |             ji          ii;             ; 

1     "^  lO -*  lO  (M  CO  1-H     1    1  lo    1     1    1  (M     1 1-1    111 r!!c>    1 

ifl.o.OO  to$49.99-j                ^                        1     ;          111          1          I     1     I     1     1     I     I     1     I*^^     1 

CDCPOtMOlt^      1      1      1       1      1      lO(MlM      lO      ii-H      i(M      irti-l-.-*CO>OT-l 
1?  10.00  to  $14.99-         tHO300i-i>O             lirtiTr-lOO             l--^;             1             1                           -^ 

(M^oO-^CitDcOi-i     I'M     1     iCCiO      i-Tf     1     I-,-! <M7-iO     i 

$35.00  to  $39.99-       (Me>ojco                   |          iic<5i          ii          i[ii[^(M,-(i 

toO'^Kit^-^i-^t:^     1      1     1     1     ioOt-h     lOJi-i COS     1 

$.30.00  to  $34.99-:    o^i-iT-Hi-i^       IIll;            I           IIIIIII'"'"^! 

$25.00  to  $29.99. 

T-(r-IO0CO       ICMOi       1       1        1       1       I       1  (M  (M        1       1       1       1       1       1       1       1       l,-l       1       1       1 
t^  C-I                       1  T-l               1       1        1       I       I       1                        1       ,       1        1       I       1       1       1       1               III 

t^llTTJcillliilllllllT-llllllllili 

$20.00  to  $24.00-                I          1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     I     1          1     1     1     !     1     I     I     1     1     1 

lO       1     J  tH       1       1       1       1       1        1       1       1       1       1       1       1       1  -^       1       1       1       1       1       1       1       1       1       1 

$10.00  to  $19.99J              11          1     1     I     1     1     1     1     1     I     1     1     1     !          I     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     I     I 

i          11       !   1    I   !    1   I   1   1    !   1   1   1   :       i   !    1    1   1   I   1    1    1   1 

C-1     1  IN  tH     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1      1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1 
Under  $15.00— .              1              1     1     1    I    1    1     1    i    1    1    I    I    1    1     1    I    1    I    1    1     1    I    1    I 

ott^'-HC^T-t-^ca-i-H      cct-(      c-joo      T-iT-i                                 T-HC^in 

Total '          CM  Ci  ,-1  r-t  T^ 

Lodging 

X   \  X   I   \xxxxxxxx   \x   \xxx   \x   I   \x   \X  X  X 

Board y.  i<    1    \yiXXXX>iXXXXX    1    \XX    1«    'iXXXXXX 

11                                                      1    1              !         1 

Occupation 

Porters   

Porters   

Porters  

Porters  

Potwashers    

Ponltrymen   

Primers  

Rigging  slingers 

Sailors    

Sawyers    

Silvermen    

Silvermen    

Solicitors    

Stablemen   

Stenographers  

Stewards    

Storekeepers  

Stoi'ekeepers  

Snp))ly  boys 

Teamsters,  farm  

Teamsters  (other  than  farm) 

Tinters 
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,  Anangecl 

1 

lO      1       1  C^  C-)      1      1      1      1  lO      1      1  -:fi      1  CO  <M      1      1       1  CO  P'S      i      i  O  C5  tO  CO      l  tO 
T— III                       IIIIIOII               1                       III                       llT.f1^^               1 

!                    i  !  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  !  i  i  !«  !  1  i  i 

;  $5.00  and  over.-.         i     i     i     i    i     i    i     i     i     j     i     i    i     i    i 11         i     1    !    1 

1                                                             1       1       1       1       1       1       1       l,-l       1       1       l,-l       1       1  ,-1       1       1       1       1       1       1       1      1       1       1       1      ItH 
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iiiiiiiiiii(M«)ii(Miiriiiiiiiii(M 
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1    1     1     1    1     1 (M     1    1     1     1     1     1     1    1    I    1     1     1     1     1     leo    1 

.$:;.25  to  $3.49—          I     1     1     !     I     1     1     1     1     1     1          1     I     1     1     I     I     i     1     1     1     1     1     I     1     1          1 

lrHi-l(MlPlt^^lTtli-llCCDil(Mie<lllC^IIIII«CCO 
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1              llll03-<3<llllllllllt-THOC^JII'r-llll<MII 
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$1.50  to  $1.74--- 

lllll-llT-lllll-Hlll-illllCailllllllll 
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1-1                     i-H                            »0  T-t  1-1  o5  CO        c5tH        C^ICS               ir-(->^i-f^        T-li-l 
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1                               1         II         1     1     '    1    1    1    I         I    I    I    1    I     1    1    1    I    1    I     1     1     1    1    I    1    1 
Board :         1     1  ^     1     1     i     1     1     1     I  *^     1     I     I     I     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     I     I     1     1     1     I     I 

Occupation 

Asparagus  cutters  

Auto  washers 

Bakers    - 

Bakers    

Bark  yiilers  

Basket  makers  

Berry   pickers   

Blacksmiths  

Blacksmiths   

Blacksmiths   

Blacksmiths'  helpers  

Boilermakers  

Boilermakers'  helpers 

Bottlers    

Bottle  and  can  washers . 

Box  makers  

Box  strappers 

Boys,  messenger,  with  motorcycle 

Brass  filers  

Brickcloannrs    

Busljoys    

Butchers   

Cabinetmakers  
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KEPORT    OV    THE    BUREAU    OF    LABOR   STATISTICS. 


tf)       £ 


1  Ana  need _, 

1       1       1        1       1       1                     11              1  Ol               1       1       1         ^       1         rt  rt       1       1       1              1 

$5.00  and  over... 

1       1       1        1       1        1        1        1        1         1        1        C       1  T-H        1        1        1               1        1        1        1        1       1       1        1       1       1 

$4.50  to  $4.99___ 

1      1      1      1      1      j      1      1      1       1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1            1      1      ICO      1      1      '      1     1      1 

$4.00  to  $4.49 — 

1  ■rH  1  1 -cji  (N  111  111  li-ITl<  II  11  1  lO  1  1  1  1  1  1 
1              II                     1       1       1        1       1       1       1                     II             I       1       IT-H       I       I       1       1       1       1 

$3.50  to  $3.99— 

rH      l-i-l       1       1      li-l      1111-^      l-^(M 1      1      J      1      1      1      1 

$3.25  to  $3.49— 

1      I      1      i      1      1      1      1      1       1      1      1      1 ^~'      1      I      I             1      J      I      1      i      1      !      j      1      1 

$3.00  to  $3.24 

1    1    1    it^    i.,_i    ICO     icoc^i    ICO    iifleo     ioooot— T-ioo«oot>-oo 

IllllOl             1              li-l             1             1                      C10t-O<33l-~lO(M 

$2.75  to  $2.99 

1    1    icoic    1    1    1    1     1-F-i    1    1    1    1    1    1      eoi-iioc^-i-ios    icjLo    1 

;      I      1 1-1             1      1      1      1       1             I      1      1      1      1       1        TS*               <M  00             1         CO      1 

$2.50  to  $2.74 

I  li— llOi-HCMCO       i5D       llO      rOJi-H       i-c^L^         t^tO-giCCi— lOOCCiCOO 

II  COl-^  iT-ii(Ml  I  ,-H  OiOCCfJCCt^M'COOOcOi-H 
1       1        T-l                          Jill                      -31                                               lo 

$2.25  to  $2.49 

1       1      l-*iCQ      1      1       1      1      1-.-I       '      1      1      1      ICI         (MtC(33i-l(M      i-^COt-HOO 
111         OJlllllt-Hllllli-l          M<          l^OOi-llTHlOi-l 
111                     1       1       1       1       1              1       1       1       1       1                                             (Ml                i-H 

$2.C0  to  $2.24 

1      1      1      1  •cjf       1      1  1-1  CO      100      1  .— 1       1       1      ICO         t^  CM  to  U5  CO      1  (M  CO  ICl      I 

iiii^ii              1         iT-iiii           cq      i-ii^cii-^i-iasi 

$1.75  to  $1.99— 

1        ICO        1        1  1-1 <N          1-1        1        1  LO  CO        1        1        ICO        1 

$1.50  to  $1.74 

.Illllllllb-COIlCllll             III 

Total             ._.^. 

tH  1-1  CS  (M  ©5  ■*  OO  lA  (M  t^  (M  CO  1-1  O  CO  (32  ■*        ■<*<  iO  i-l  CD  (M  C^  (M  t^  (?5  •* 
IftO                      CM        CO         ■>*  1-1               TJH         1-1 1-1  1-1  (M  C^  CJ  (35  O  1-1  CO 
1-1  (M                                                                                       CS  1-1  CO  ^ '^i  1-1         OiOO 

■^ 

Lodging 

!  1  ^  1  1  1  i  1  !  1  I  I  1  !  !  1  i     1  !  !  i  i  1  !  !  !  ! 

I  I  1  1  I  I  1  1  1  ><  I  !  1  1  1  ;  !     :  ;  1  ;  1  1  !  ;  :  : 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1     1  1  1  1  1  1  1     1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

c 
_o 

p. 

3 
o 

Foremen — 

Highway  

Machine  shop  

Section  

Froighthtindlers,  railroad  

Freighthandlers,  wholesale  and  retail. 

Furnace  men  

Furniture  polishers  

Gardeners    

Glassmen    . 

Handymen  

Hodcarriers    

Housemen    

Housesiniths    

Ironworkers  

Ironworkers,  helpers  

Janitors    

Building  construction  

Draying  

Foods,  beverages,   etc 

Other  factory  

Highway    

Hotel  

Lumber    

■Metal   and  machinery 

PUI{1>K;    KMI'l,()VMKN'r    JUJKKAHS. 
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1        1       1  O  Oi  CO  T-l   rH 'M       1        1       1  Otll^    CO  rH  -^  Ol  CO       1       1        1        1       ICOlCi-H                i  CO       1        1 -T  CT        1  r-l       1       1       r  rH       1 

1      1      1      1      I      1      1       1      1      i      1      1  CO      1       1      1      1      1  1-1      1      1       1      1      1      1       1  ^             1      c      1      1  Ol  T-l      1      1      1      1      1      1      1 

1       1      1       1       1       !       1       1       1       i       1       irj<       j       |l-4       1       j       1       j       j        1       j       1       1        11              iT-H       1       1       1       1       j       j       j       1       1       1       1 

CO       '(MCMI--       1       1       1.-I       It^       IT-I       1       iCO       leOlM       JIOtH       j       I       1       l-rH          T-H0O(M       li-l»-l       I       I       l       JtH       1       1 

1'|I1|II^IIIcOtHII1I1«0-^I        1111       1(33         -^OOeOTHlllllrHT-HIl 
Iflilll               IIIi-Ht-HIIIII                       IttlliCO                                              lllll                      f1 

1111 1        1        1        1  tH         1        1        T        1        1 r-l                 1         1        1        1        1         1        1 

I^       l0^10t^i-li-C<^TH       liOlO.-l        lT-l(»rH        1        1       ICM'r-lfN        l-<*<0          l-HOi       lO       1        IC^)        1       1!MtH1C(M 
l>-l-<tl^i-ICO                              1                  i-Hl                               111                   «5.lO                               1,-I11               II 

(MCOOSQ-rHr-IOOlllOlllCOl'-HllIll         111        111               IICOIIIIIPOIIII 

.-1 175  CO  CT)          11          '     1     '          '■          '     '     1     '     '      '     '     '     1     1     1           1     1          1     I     1-    '     1          1     !     !     i 

CDtDCOlOOOlClrt)      1      ICO      1      1      il"^      1      1      ICO       1       1      1       1       iT-H       lOi  CO             1      ICO      1      iT-HCCCC       1      1      1      1      1 
r-n-OOtnOIOir^       '       <              1       1       1  rH       1       1       1              lllll              1         04               11              11                r-l       1       1       1       1       1 
CM  lO  1^  (M       1       1              III              111              lllll              1                            11                                                               1 

(>J(M      ICOt-hOOIC      li-i      1      100      ICO      1      1      ll~      1      1      1      1      1  CI      11--^             1       1  1-1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1 

(MC^ii^eoocoi          11          1          111          lllll          1                    lllll 

rH        1          Ol 1-1               1               11               1               111               lllll                1                               11               1       1       1       1        1       1       1       1       ]       ] 

I^CO(Nt5(M00(M       1       li-l       lr-(       I'*!       1       IrtCO       1       1       1       ICMi-IIOaslXl              1       1       1       1       1       1       ICO       l       l       l       ico 
l--^          tOl^l-Hl^       i        1               1               1  r-H        1       1                       1        1       I       1                          rH                       1        1       1        1       1       1       1               1       1       1       1 
lO               CO                   11             1             1             II                   1      1      1      1                                             1       1      1      1      1      1      1             1      1      1      1 
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REPORT    OP    THE    BUREAU    OP   LABOR    STATISTICS. 


1     1     iiocicO'-iiM     ii^co     ic/rci     1     ICO     i     i     i     ici     i  c/".' >-<  lO         • 

III                     >-<                          1                          1                         II                   r-l            CO                 1 

$5.00  and  over_- 

lllllllTHIllllli-IIICOllllllllll 

$4.50  U.  $4.09— 

$4.00  to  $4.49— 

I  iT-<     icO(M     1     1     1     1     1      i«Ci(M     ICO     1  t^     i     1     1     1     1     1     1     IC5     1 

II  I                        1        1       T       1       I        I                       1                I  -^       1       !       I       I       1       1        I       I               1 

$3.50  to  $3.99— 

lo     1  th     1  t-i  <m     II 05  eo -^     1     1     1  ■>:(<  T-i     1     J     1     J     1     1     1 

T               1                        1       1       I       I       1        1        1                  (Mill                       1       1       1        1       1       1       1 

$3.25  to  $3.49... 

1      1  CO       1       1       1      1      1      1  (M       1       1      1      ICO       1      1  ti       1       1  Ti<      1      1       1      1      1      1      1 

$3.00  to  $3.24 

05T-I-*       ICOOOCDIN      105      1  1-1      IC<I      1      1      100      li-l      ItOlM       1      l-<*<      1      1 
•t-HrHl                                 .             1             I             IIICOI             I                   II            tl 

$2.75  to  $2.99 

T-l      ICO 1  ■*      1  (M      1      1      1      1      1-^      1      1      1      1  .,-1      1      1      t      1      1 

$2.50  to  $2.74-- 

l^       IIO       1       1        I'r-Hr-lT-llO       1       1       1       1       1       1       IC»       1       1       IC-lCOi-l-i-lOO       1       1 
l-i-Hlll                          ,-lllllIII>OI1li-l          T-H                       11 

$2.25  to  $2.49— 

<M       1       1       1       iTHr-l       1       l(M       1       1       1       1       1       1       It^       1       1       i05tHC«       li-H       1       1 
1        1        1        1                       Ill                111                  CS        1               II 

$2.00  to  $2.24... 

I  li-H      1      1      ICM      l(MlO      I-.-*      itN       1      1      U^CO      1      11-^COOt-I      1      ItO 

II  111         1              1         1         111              11           ca         11 

$1.75  to  $1.99... 

1          1           1          1          1          1           1           1           1           1           1           1          1           1           1           1          I          1           1          1          1           1           1   T-l           1 1-1           1           1 

i  !  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  1  1  i  i     i     i  i 

$1.50  to  $1.74... 

1  -1    1    1    i    1    1    1    1    i    i    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    !'"'    1    i    1    1    1 

Total     -       .  .  . 

■rtiT-iooioastOi-icDeo-i^oo-^-^ot^t^eoootoioictOT-iooeoffieoto 

CO        CO               (Mi-I               to               i-HiH         IM         t^                     OOt-IC^        O 

C^                                                1— 1 

Lodging 

Occupation 

Sack  sewers — warehouse 

Salesmen  

Sawyers  

Sheep  shearers  

Shinglers 

Stablemen    

Stickerhands   

Storekeepers    

Teamsters  (other  than  farm) 

Tie  makers  

Timekeepers  

Tinners    

Tinters  

Tool  sharpeners  and  dressers 

Towermen 

Truckers   and  freight  handlers 

Typists    ._    __ 

Varnishers  and  polishers 

Vulcanizers    

Warehousemen   

Watchmen    

Window  cleaners  

Wire   workers   

Wood  choppers 

Woodworkers'  helpers 

PUBLIC   EMPLOYMENT    BUREAUS. 
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REPORT    OF    THE   BUREAU   OF    LABOR   STATISTICS. 


$70  and  over.. 


$60.00  to  $69.99- 


$50.00  to  $59.99. 


C3>o      i«  c<i 


i~<        (N(M-<*  <M 


$45.00  to  $49.99. 


$40.00  to  $44.99. 


eooo  to  ca 


$35.00  to  $39.99, 


I  T-HC^  QO 


$30.00  to  $34.99- 


-^  iH  Ci  Q         S-J 


$25.00  to  $29.99. 


$20.00  to  $24.99- 


$15.00  to  $19.99. 


Under  $15.00— 


■«iH«DMiftOL-t)00        C^CO       C0-^C<1— iOiC<)'-l       «000<MTtieq0iOC00i?0 
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OClCOOlO               1       '       I'-H       I'-l       1        1        <C<\t-<        1       1        1(M        1        li-H        1       1       lrH'<»-C<I        1        <        1       1       iCC       1       >       ll-H 
^^Y-H                      III               1               III                       III                II               III                               IIIIIC^III 

fill     '  1  '  '  1  i  i  1  j  i  1  I  1  i  i  i  1  i  i""^  i  i  i'^  i  i  i  i  i  '  '  '  ''~' 

1      1      1      1             1      1      1      1      1      1      1 1      1      1       1      1       1      1      1      1      1      1  00  1-1      1      1      1      l(M      '      1      1      1 

1     1     iC<»           1     1     1     1      iT-i      1     1      1     1     1     1     1  .-1  i-H      1      1      1      irj<»-i      iC^t^     1      iC^      1     it^     i,-ii-i     1 

III                     1       1       1       1       1  ,-H       1       1       1       1       1       I       1                     1111                     1                     II              11              1 

1   1   1   I       1   !   1   1   l(M   1   1   I   1   1    1    1   1    1    1   [   [   1    j   1   1   I   j    1   1   !   1   |,H   !(N   1   1 

»n^     lc<j       ,H  CN     1  TJ<      1     i(M     1      i(N      iT-t      iWIM      1      1      1      1     1     iCO     i«0     ii-H      1     1      iTf     iiO     1     T 
ItH                      1           II           11           1           <                 i      1 1           ii-i     1     I 

-^rC.--(M         i-lT-lr-l      1      It~-.T-HIN      HH      l<n      1  Oi      1       1  i-H      1      1  1-1  1-1 -^  »-l -.*      1      i,-l      1      ICO      iCOf-     ' 
•^              iO                             II                        1            1            1            1      1            1      1                                    00<N      1 

r^i- irOlM        1-1  fO  (N  Oi  00  <£>  th  CO  <M      i(MCC      1 1-^  CO  IM  rH  ^  CO  (N      lOO      ICO      1      1  C<l  CO  1-1 -"S*  CO  ■*  t~  1-1 
•^  CO        00                            (N                                       11                                                    1             I             1      1                     i-(        ■<><  1-1 

■^OOfCCS               1        1i-iOC<ItH        1i-(C0IM        llO        lOCCOi-^-H        IC5-*       IIO        IrH        1        1        1        l^i-l        li-llO       1 
CI  O  00  C5              1       1          rH                     1                            1              1                                   1                     1              1              1       1       1       1         1-1       1  T)<  0>       1 

ie<ICS-H              liHCOCOeO       l       l       l       km       l       llftlltC-l       km       i       i       i       km       H-I       i       l       l       km       l       105i-<       1 

— iM<Mi-t     1      1     1     1     1      1      i-n<eO     1 11 lO     ii-i 

1     I     1     I           !     l(M(Mi-l     1     1     1     i     1      1     i(M«D      1     1     1     1      1     1     1     1     I     I     1     1      1     1     1     1      l(M     1     1 

NO'^rO        C0t^i-l-<9<O00'#C01OC>C0<M^»fti-ie0Ut(MlC(MIMC0C^00i-(i-<lCl£>TflrtC0CD^Ttl 
aoO^kO                     ,-tlOi-KM                                   i-ni-ilCCJ                            r-((MCO                                  COO'^ 

<M 

CO 
CO 

'.III     «x«l«!!««!«!lxlx«lxi!«!I«lfIx!l«IIIxl      1 

III!       \  ><  >i  i<  i<   \  x  y,  y.y.   '<  y.  '/■.  ><  y.  ><)<  i<  ><   \  xy.   '<   \  y,  i<   I  X  i<   \   \x  X   \       1 

other  foods  and  beverages 

Garment  workers 

Paper  box 

Miscellaneous 

Housekeepers- 
Hotels,  apartments  

Hotels,  apartments  

Private  homes 

Kitchen  helpers  

Kitchen  helpers  

Laundry  workers 

Laundry  workers 

Laundry  workers 

Linen  girls 

Maids  

Matrons  

Matrons  

Nurses,  (children's 

Nurses,  children's  

Nurses,  practical  

Pan  try  women  

PantryAvomcn  

Scrubwomen    

Scrubwomen    

Seamstress  

Seamstress  __ 

Second  girls 

Solicitors 

Stenographers  

Stenographers  

Stenogra))hers  

Teleitiione  operators 

Telejihone  operators 

Telephone  operators 

Typists  

Ushers  

Waitresses   

Waitresses   

Miscellaneous    

03 

o 
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I 

Arranged ' 

$5.00  and  over.. 

$4.50  to  $4.99 — 

$4.00  to  $4.49.— 

$3.50  to  $3.99 — 

$3.25  to  $3.49 — 

$3.00  to  $3.24 — 

$2.75  to  $2.99 

$2.50  to  $2.74 

$2.25  to  $2.49 

i"^ 

$2.00  to  $2.24 

00  to 

$1.75  to  $1.99 

$1.50  to  $1.74 

«ooo 

Total    

00  CO 
CO  !>• 

1-H 

1—1 

Lodging 

1 

[■  X      I 

a 
a 

3 

s 

o 

tc  a 

«  c 

O  C 

5 

c 

4)         d 

=        § 

L. 


■•;=    9. 


S      Q. 


+j        '' 


Arranged 

lO       ll-H        1        lT-(l-(r- 1       ICMOl       1 

970  and  over 

$60.00  to  $69.99- 

1       1       1       1        1        1       1        1       1       1  i-(       I 

iMr-r-ICOiilliilOq 
$30.00  to  $59.99-                   1              I     1     1     1     1     1     ! 

$45.00  to  $49.99- 

1       1       1       1       1       1       1  1-1  iH       1       1       1 

$40.00  to  $41.99- 

li-l       1       I(NCO       1       1       1       1       1       1 

$33.00  to  $39.99- 

tMtH       1       1       li-li-l       li-l       1       1       1 

$30.00  to  $34.99. 

00       li-l       1       '(M!M       'i-li-<       li-l 

$25.00  to  $29.99. 

irt  «0  CO     1     1     1     1  t-l  C5     1     1     1 

$20.00  to  $24.99- 

lO      1      1      1      1  1-1      1  ^      1  1-1      1      1 

$15.00  to  $19.99- 

Under  $15.00—. 

1      1      1      1      '      1      1 

Total 

i-iootoeoMoo-^-^io-^eoco 

Lodging 

j  j  1  X  !   1  1  X  «  «  X  M 

1   1   Ixxx   Ix   Ixxx 

s 
c 

c. 
Z 
O 

Apprentices- 
Metal  

Wholesale  and  retail 

Miscellaneous 

Bakers  

Bakers'  helpers 

Bakers'  helpers 

Bedraakers   

Blacksmiths 
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(N      i(MCO      ii-H-*      1t-i      1       1      ICCIO      1             1      iC^t-Hi-H      lie.  "*      1       i(M      1      li-H      1      llCi-ll^      i-^.-l(M      I      i      l 
1                       1                       1               liJT— II               II                                1                       11                II               IICOrHI                  1— tilt 

ill 100        ItH,-I       I        1               1        IT-Hirq        1       1  »0  t>. 1 Ill 

1      1      1      1      1       1      1       1       iTfi       1      |<M       1      1             ICO      llO       1      lOit^      l^OiT-H      1      100      1      lOj      l(M      1      ICCC-I      1      1 

I  1  00  1-1      1      1      1      1      1  Tf      1      1  OO      1  ;D         T-l,-l,-ltD       1      I50(N      It-no      !  i-H  .-1  lO      lT-(^(M      i,Ht-I05      I      1      1 

II  1        1       1        1       1                1        1               1                                                      1        1  1-1  i-H       1          ,-1       1                               1          1-1               1                  ,-(111 

1      1      li-l      1      1      1      ICO      1       itH      i(M      I             100      li-l      1      iN W      i(Ni-llO      ItH      lOJi-H      1      1 

III                 1        1        1        1                 II                 1                 1                 1                 1                 II                 1        1        1        1        1        1        1                 1           T-l                 1                 1                         II 

l»H-^      1      1      1       1       iCO'-i'*(M      1      1      1             1      li-liM      1      li— llOi-li-lC^(Mi-<      1      1      ilMOt^lMi-l      i05i-((Mt-I 
1                       lllll                                       III               11                       iitH                                                      lIlT—iasi— I                       1 

1      1  (N  t^  »0  1-1      1      1  (N      1       1  1-1      1  50      1             Ii-I0Ot-(      I      1  CO  00  T-l  1-1  (M  (M      I  i-l      i  i-l  i-l  00  O      I  iH      1  ■'tf      1      1  ■<«< 

(N  iH  C0 1-1 1-1 00 1-1  iffl  »J0     1     1     1     1  Oi     1       -^  (M     i(M     1     1 1^  Tf     1     100     1     1-^     1     ir^irt     1     ii-ItH-<h<iM     i  t^ 
1      1      1      1            1                        1            11                  II            11            1      1  -^  to      1      1              ^^            1  CO 
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?       5 


1 

Arranged 

t-^OOOO        lOt-HIM        ICO^*<rH       It^                1       i       1       1       1       1       1       1,-i       1       1       1       1       1 

1      1    1    1    1   1    1    1   1    !   1^    1    1       1    i   I 1 

$70  and  over 1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1    1         11         '!    I     1     1     1    1     1     1     1    1    1    1    1 

j        1     1     1     I     1    !     1     1     1    1         1     '         1     1     1    1     1    I     1     1     1    1     1    1    1    1 

t-  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  Ith      1  1  1  1  1  1  i^  1  i  i^  ;^ 

$60.00  to  $69.99.               1     1     1     1     I     I     1     1     1     1     1               1     1     1     1     1     1     1          III          1 

$50.00  to  $59.99- 

(N     i(M      i(MiOi-l     1      i     1 1-1     leO           1     1     1     1     1     icO(N      1     iT-H     1     1     1 

jllllllln-IIH-l             l(M?Oll'i-lllOOlT-l,-ll 

$45.00  to  $49.99.          I     !     1     !     1     1     I    !     I          11               I'"'          111          11          ]              1 

1     iT-l-^     1     1     1     i(N      itO     ICO       T-i     1     ItO-^     1<3J     1     i(M     1(M     1     1 
$40.00  to  $44.99.          11                1     1     1     1          I          I'"'               11               i          11          1          11 

ii-it^c-i    ic^    leotOrH    1-^05         1    1    ICO    1    ICO    1    1    1    1    1    1    1 
$35.00  to  $39.99-          \                   |          (                   |       -"'          1     1     | '^     i     |          1     1     1     1     1     I     1 

$30.00  to  $34.99. 

iTjtTjH       l-^r-i      I       KMC^COOOOO         in  1-1       1       1       1       100       I  (N  <M       1  i-t       1       1 

$25.00  to  $29.99. 

ll^li-lllilCqlOlM-*             lllllOi-l<Nl      111111 
I 1     1     i     1 CS                1     1     r     1     1      1     1 

1      l(M       ICO      1      1      IC^      1      ICO      1              1      1      1      1       1      1  rt      ItH      1      1      1      1      1 

$20.00  to  $24.99_          ]     |          |          |     |     |          |     ]          |          |     i     1     |     !     1          |          1     1     1     1     1 
1         II          1          III          II          1          1          1     1     1     1     1 

1            lli-IICOlll(Ml<M(M'l             lllllllMlllllll 

$15.00  to  $19.99.         11         1         111         1              1          1    I    1     1    1     1         I    1    1    1     1    1     1 

Under  $15.00.... 

1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1  1-1      IC<)i-li-l             1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1 

Total 

to  CO  Oi  «0  CO  02  CO  CO  00  lO -*  O  C^         CO  CO  CO  03  O  1-1  05  CO  ■*  IM  tH  in  T-H  r-( 
1-KMC1        <M                      T-IC<lC<lCOm               1-1        (M  (M         Cq               ,-H 

Lodging ;««    ;«    \X    \^i<XX    j       X  X  X  X  X  >i  X  X  X    \x    \XX 

Board \XXXXXXXXX    \XX       XXXXXXXXX    IxXXX 

Occupation 

Freiglit  handlers  

Fruit  packers  

Gardeners 

Glassmen  

Handymen    

Handymen    

Horscshoers    

Housemen  

Housemen  

Janitors  

Janitors : 

Kitchen  helpers  

Kitchen  lielpers 

Laborers- 
Hotels,  etc. 

Lumber  

Mining  

Street    and   highway 

Railroad  construction   

Ivaundry  M'orkers  

Milkers   

Miners  

Nurserymen  

Packers 

Pantrymen  

Pantrymen  

Pipefitters'  helpers  . 

Plumbers  

PUBLIC    EMPLOYMENT    JUIREAUS. 
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Ariansed- 


$5.00  and  OTer__ 


$4.50  to  $4.99- 


$3.50  to  $3.99_ 


$3.25  to  $3.49— 


;.00  to  $3.24...l 


$2.75  to  $2.9 


.50  to  $2.74--. 


■■-(,-(  M  i-H  (M  , 


<M  T-l  1-1  W  CO 


00      I      jlC 


$2.25  to  $2.49... 


$2.00  to  $2.24. 


i-HCDOIMr^ 


$1.75  to  $1.99... 


$1.50  to  $1.74. ..| 


Lodging. 


S  O 


0)  C 
O  C 


j^    uj  "— '    yj 


CO  oi  M  M  x:  cc  o 


^  _-^  o  -«  p  l  B 
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1      r      1      1             1             J      1      1      1      1                   1       1  T-l      1      1      1      1      1      1         ,-1                                      1         CO      1       1  i-H                     (M 

1      1      1      1        <-l      1      1      1      1      1 1      1      1      1      1       1      1             1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1 

1       1       1       1              1       1       1  ^       1       1       1       1       1       1       1       1       1  r-l Ill 1       1       1       1       1       1 

1       1       1      1              1       ItH       I       1       i '^       1       1  rH       1       1       1  i-l  1-4       1       1  rH         l-H       1       1       1       1       1       1 Ill       1 '<^       1       1 

1       i(M       1              l»H       1       li-HOO y-tCi       III              1       1       1       1       1       1       1       1       1 II 

1     IN     1           iC<«     1      1     1     1     1     1      1     1      1      1      1     1      1     1      1      1           1      1      1     1      1     1     1      1     1     1     1      1      1     1     !,-(     1      1 05 

lO      IC^             1      1      1      ItH      I      1      1      ItH      I      i-3<eO      ICO      iCN         lOCCOOlOtMOO"^      1      ICOCO      i01CO?Ot^CO(Mt^ 
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Arranged 

rHCOCO       1111      l-i-l(M-*t^       ItHOO       I       i  CO  i-l      i      i  »0      i  CO  t-1  ,-1  lO      i 
1       1       1       1       1          ,-1         T-l       1                     II                     ill                                    1 

$5.00  and  over— 

lllllllllll(MlllllOllllll(Mlll 

$4.50  to  $4.99— 

1      1      1      1       1      1      1      1       1       1       1  tH      1      1      1      1       1      1  T-H      1      1      1      1      1       1      1      1      1 

$4.00  to  $4.49__-t 

1      1  lO      1  (M      1      1  lO      1      i(MlO      1      i!M      1       1  T-l      1      1      1      1  ,-1      1  (M      1  T-l      1 

$3.50  to  $3.99 — 

I  ICO      1      1      i(M      1      1      1      llrt<M      iC^T-l       ICO      1      1      1      1      1      1       1111 

II  111              1       1       1       1  r-l              1                      1              11 Ill 

$3.25  to  $3.49 — 

IICOI IllAllllllllllT-llllll 

$3.00  to  $3.24... 

i-(T-iicr~(M    1  r^    ii-i     1  CO  T-l  T-l  1-1 00  iM  CO  t-l    i    i    i    i    i     1 1^    i    i  lO 

1            1            1        lO                                           ill 

$2.75  to  $2.99-  — 

llll T-lllllllllllCOlll(Mli 

$2.50  to  $2.74 

T-l       1       IQ       1       1       1       ICO       KNCOCO       1       I(Nt-I       1       |-1tHCOt-It-(COt-I       1       1 

$2.25  to  $2.49-  — 

li-l       It-I       1       1       1       1       1       KNCO       1       li-l       ItH       1       1       1       1       1       1       lO-l       1       1       1 

1                      Tt-I T-lll                      1                      1 iT-IIll 

$2.00  to  $2.24-  — 

IT-I        1        1        ItH        1        1        1        iOjt^COt-I        I        It— 1       1        li-ICIi-l        1        1        1        ICO        1 

$1.75  to  $1.99-  — 

II 1      1      lTt<      1       1      1      1      1      1       1      1      1  (N      1       1       1      1      1       1      1 

$1.5  to  $1.74 

CO  CO  C^  00  •*  7-1  02  lO  IC  (M  O  (33  <35  CO  i-H  lO  CO  rH  eg  T-H  m  (M  CO  •<*  t^  ^  05  lO 
<M-5}<                                   7-ICO-^CSlOa                      T-l(M 

Total '"' 

1 

Lodging 

Occupation 

Lathers  and  helpers 

Laundry  workers  (N.  E.  S.) 

Machinists 

Machinists'  helpers 

Mechanics    

Mechanics'  helpers 

Miners     _      _      

Molders  

Muckers    

Nail  pullers  

Packers -  -  _    -_    

Painters   

Painters'  helpers  

Painters  and  paperhangers 

Paper  hangers -  -  _      _ 

Pipe  fitters  

Plasterers   

Plumbers _.      .    

Plumbers'  helpers  

Porters 

Pressers    

Printers     

Pruncrs   

Roofers   ... .__  ...    

Sack  sewers,  warehouse 

Salesmen    _- 

Sand  blasters  
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-5       S 


£      53 


Arranged. 


$70.00  and  over. 


$60.00  to  $69.99. 


$50.00  to  $59.99. 


$45.00  to  $49.99. 


$40.00  to  $44.99. 


$35.00  to  $39.99. 


$30.00  to  $34.99- 


$25.00  to  $29.99. 


$20.00  to  $24.99. 


$15.00  to  $19.99. 


Under  $15.00.. 


Total- 


Lodging. 
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Arranged -. 

$5.00  and  over 

i 
54.50  to  $4.99— 

$4.00  to  $4.49 — 

$3.50  to  $3.99 

$3.25  to  $3.49... 

$3.00  to  $3.24 

$2.75  to  $2.99— 

CO 

$2.50  to  $2.74 

(M 

$2.25  to  $2. 49 

o 

$2.00  to  $2.24 

CO 

$1.75  to  $1.99 

$1.50  to  $1.74... 

Total 

o 

^ 

Lodging 

Board 

Occupation 

Y 

> 

£ 

m 

CB 

2 

ra 

s 

« 

(1) 

c  iS 
-  ft 
•o     a; 


—     o 
CO     p 


n      W 


Arranged 

!   !   1   1   1   !   !    1   I   1   1   1    1*^   1 

$70.00  and  over.. 

1      1  iM      1      1      1  (N  t--      1      1      1  (M      1      1      1 

$60.00  to  $69.99. 

1     10^     1     1     1 OJ  t^     1     1     1     i  (M     1  M< 

$50.00  to  $59.99. 

(M      1      1C<I      1      i»-l      1111      n-lt^-!}< 

1       It-I       1       1               1       1       1       1       1 

$4.5.00  to  $49.99. 

1         1         !■*         1         1         1          1         1         1         1         1         It^rt 

1      1      1  IM      1      1      1      1      1      1      I      1      IP- 

$40.00  to  $44.99. 

!^  1^  1  1  !   1  1  1  1  1  :??2S 

$35.00  to  $39.99. 

1      1      100      1      1      1      ii-fT-t     1      1      i(Mt^ 
1      1      1 00      1      1      1      1                   1      I      1  IC  ^ 

$30.00  to  $34.99- 

1      1      1      1  T-H  CC      1      1      1  ^      1      1      1  <M  r- 

$25.00  to  $29.99. 

1       1       1       It-Ht-       I       1       I'^'CO       1       lOO       1 

$20.00  to  $24.99. 

!      1      1      1'^      i      1      1      1      1'^      1      1      1      1 

$15.00  to  $19.99. 

Under  $15.00... 

Total 

c<ii-i'*ccoO'S'ic-*'-i«o-^e<irooiA 

CO                     1— I                                 02 -^ 

Lodging 

X   1   Ixy.xxxx   1   \x  \y,  1 

Board  _ 

X  X  X  X  y,  \  X  X  X  X   \  X  \  X  X 

a 

3 

o 

Bakers 

Bakers'  helpers  

Bartenders  

r.ean  hands  

Bellboys ..    ..      .    _. 

Bellboys 

J{indernieii  (farm)  

Bla(!ksmiths    

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Boys,  delivery  

Bricklayers   

Bridge  tenders 

Brush  cutters  
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III             1^      leCy-l-^       1      1      1      i(M      1      1  ^      i»0      1      1  C^l  rt      1      1      1      i-q.      1      1      1      ,      1      1             1      1      1      1      iiM 

e«       1      1             IrH       iNt1<t)<       I       I       I       I       I       l,-4i-l       1       ItH       I       1       I'^S"       1       1      1       1       1       1       1       1       I       1              1       1       1       1      1      1 

III             11       lO'^i-l       1       1       1       1  "H       1  tH  Tf       lO       1       1       1  tH       I       I       I       I       I       I       1       I       I       I       I              1  Tl<       1       1       1       1 

,-(11             II      l-^OOlMCl^^      li-(Tt<      1      IrHt^OO      l<N«0      1      l*n      ItHC<1U3      I  ■r-l  00  00      1            I  i-l      I O  i-H  »-l 
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1                    1              IrH              1       1  tH       1             1  tH              I         r-l       1      1       1      1      1      1      1              I       I       1       I       1              1             1  1-H       1       1             1 

IrHC^               1       1       iSOOJrH        IrH       1  CO  rH       1       1       1  rH  (N  rH  (N       1       1       1        1       l(M       1       1  rH       1        1        1       1          rt<  rH       1       1  (M  O 
1                               III                               II                       III                                      1               1        1       1        1                              11-^ 
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1                            1       1              1              1                                   1       1              1  CO       1                            II                                   1       1       1       1                                                   rH 
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Arranged 

1                 1      1      j(MOO      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      irt      irt      1      i(M      1      i-rf      1      1      i%n 

1       ill       1  1  1  1  1  1  i  I  !     1     11     It    ill 

1     1    ;    1     1     1     1    ;•«*<     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     !(M00(M     1     1 
$70.00  and  over.               !    I    1    !    I    !    '    !         !    !    !    !    1    !    !    1    1    !     1    !    !                  II 

i(M      1      i(M      1      1      1  lO      1      Ci-(      1      1      1      1      1      1      !,-(      1      1     i(M,-i      1     I 

$60.00  to  $69.99-i              [         [     |         I     1     1 '^     1     I         1     1     I     1     1     1     1         I     I     !^         I    ! 

1              1          11          III          II          1     1     1     1     1     1     1          III              1     I 

$50.00  to  $59.99.1              I"S!!         1^*1              1!         Illl         ll*^                   ! 

$45.00  to  $49.99. 

1 T-J  Tf  r^  CO     1     1  «D  fO  05  litKM  1-1     KM     Illl     ii-l     100     till 

IIOCDIOCO       I       '  1-H  1— (  TP                              1               1       1       I       1       i               1               111! 

$40.00  to  $44.99- 

M^I^-eOt^O     1     ItH     iM<     1     iT-l     iiOtH     100     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1 

(MCO-rH-^T-l       1       I(M       TtH       11              1                     1              1       1       1       1       1       1       1       1       I 

$35.00  to  $39.99. 

igeogiso    1    ico    1    1-^eo    i    i-<*t-ico    i    i    ii-noo    i    i    ic^i    i 
1 1-1                   Illl              II                   III              illl 

iiicoiioo-^llolicolltci-ifolcsilllleol 
$30.00  to  $34.99.                I     1     I '"'     I     1              1     1  "^     1     1         11                   1 '^     I     I     1     !         1 

$25.00  to  $29.99. 

1       1       lift       l,-l       1       1       1       1       1       1       1       1      1       '«e       1       1       1       1       1       1       1       ItH      1 

i  1  1^  1     1  1  :  1  I  I  1  I  1  1     I  1  1  1  1  1  1  1     1 

$20.00  to  $24.99. 

1      1      1      1      1      1      1  (M      1      1      1  1-1      1      1      1      1  1-1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1  1-1      1 

$15.00  to  $19.99. 

1     1     1     1     1     1     1 1-1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1 1-1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1 

Under  $15.00 

Total 1 

■r)<OOi-lfCeO(M0002IMCOi-lOCaCO-^(NOOC:CC-5tl-^00-^CD'*lC5lft 
CS  »0  CO  i-H  OO               COCOCOlOi-l               i-<        1-1                     1-H  1-1  CO  T-1 
(M  CO(£) 

7        p< 


•E      ^ 


Lodging. 


X  XX  xy^xxxx  X  X  X 
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oi-*'--i-'-i-'rn-+-'-MJ.'  —  !S'-'aa^.l■•■■ 


o  g  be^^  oj  o 


P^^c3o3.-occccc!-.t^—  oic3x:x; 
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1 
Arranged 

"  ;     i  i  i*^ "^  i  i  i"  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i£  i 

$5.00  and  over... 

1       1       1       1       1       j  ■    j        1       1       1  (M  g       1        1       j       1       1       j  T-l       1       1       j       1       1  ^       1       1 

$4.50  to  $4.99-  — 

'    1    !    '    1    J    1    1    '    liAo    1    '    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    '    1    1    1    1    1 

$4.00  ta  $4.49... 

1       ',H       li-(       1       1       1       1       1       '>i5       1       '       1       1       1       li-H       1       1       1       1       1       '       1       ' 

$3.50  to  $3.99 

i-H  i(M  jrf  1  1  1  1  j02-*  1  jo  1  I  1  1  j  1  1  1  1  1  1  I 

$3.25  to  $3.49— 

1      1^      1      1      1      1       '      1      '05      '      c       '      '      '      1      '      1      1      1      1      !      1      1      1      1 

$3.00  to  $3.24— 

1      1  i-H      1      1      1      r       11      \T-tCQC^T-t      iir<I      1      1      1      1      1      n-i      i»-H      1      1 

$2.75  to  $2.99.-. 

[      1      1^      1      1      1       ItH      l(M      1      1  •*      1      1      1      1      1  (M      1      1      1      1      1      1      1 
111             1      1      1       1             1 tH      1      1  OQ      1      I      1      1      1             1      1      1      1      1      1      1 

$2.50  to  $2.74 — 

O      i(MCO<M10      l^t-HOO      l(M      1      lotOOr-l      1      1 

IIIllTllCOIC^                   i-Hl                               1               II                               11 

$2.25  to  $2.49 — 

1  oi    1    1    1  "fl^    1    1    1    1  ^r    1 7—1  CO    1    1    1    1    1    loo    1    1    1    ICO 

1             111             1111             l(M ,-l(Mllli 

$2.00  to  $2.24 

1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1  lO  T-l      1  Oq      1      1      1      1  lO      1      110  05  05      1111 
1      1      1      I      1      1      1      1      1                   1             1      1      1      1             1      1  CO                   1      1      1      1 

$1.75  to  $1.99 

1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1 1      1      1      1      1      1      1      i(M      1      1      1      1      1 

$1.50  to  $1.74— 

lIllllllllllllllli-HllKMIIlOl 
1      1      1      1      1      I      1      1      1 1 O]      1 

Total . 

tJI05C0'*10t»<'*<t-Ii— llOlO00t^C0OC0i-l05C<l-*»OC0CC00CCl3>«0 
rH  i-H  CO        00  •*         t^  (M                                  -^  CO  »-l               OT 
i-H                                                                                      lA 

Lodging 

I  X    I    1    1    I    1    1    1    I  X    1    I    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1 X    1  X    1  X  X 

Board 

!   !   1   1   !   :    !   :   ;   1  X   1   !   :   !   !   1    1   !   !   1   1   1   1   1  X   1 

c 
c. 
O 

Auto  mechanics   

Bean   hands  

Blacksmiths  

Blacksmiths'  helpers  

Boys,  delivery  

Brick  cleaners   

Brick   handlers   

Brush  cutters  

Cannery  hands 

Car  1  (enters    

Car  repairers  

Chauff"eurs    

Couples  (male  half),  wages  for  both-.. 

Deckhands  

Engineers,  steam— hoist  and  donkey.-. 

Firemen  

Freight  handlers  

Fruit   i)ickers   

Gardeners 

Grass  cutters  

IJop  ))ickers  

Irrigators    
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Arranged 

1111          i-liiii(Mrt             iiil.'0'>3<COC^iiiiiili 
1111                     IIII                          III               OJ              1      1      1       1      1      1      .      1 

$70.00  to  $80.00- 

1      1      1      >              1      1      1      1      1      1      1             1  CO 1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1 

$60.00  to  $59.99- 

!    !    !    1        1    1    1    i'    1    1    1       1    1    1^    I    1    !    I    1    i    !'"'    i    i    i 

$50.00  to  $59.99- 

1        1        1       1                1        1       1        1        1  tH       1                1       1        1        1        1        1        1        1  r-l        1        1        1       1        1       1 

$13.00  to  $49.99- 

IIII                1        1        1        1       1        1<M                1       1       '(M        I        l»-l        1        1        1        1        1        ItH        1 

$10.00  to  $11.99- 

t^      1       1      1             ill      li-HCOt^             1      1      1  OQ       1       1      1       1  1-1       1      1      1      1      1      1 

$35.00  to  $39.99- 

OOCO      ItH             iM       I       1      ICOCI             1      1       lOO      1       1      1— ICO       1       1       IC^      lT~. 

$30.00  to  $31.99- 

i-ll(Mi-l             ll-rHll-'S'lO             llC<ICOlllllllllll 
,-11                          11             ,i_             llC<)lllllllllll 

$25.00  to  $29.99- 

I  T-l       1  t^             1       1       1  1— 1  lA  (>J  IC         1-1      1  CO  ^f       1      ICO      ie^i-lT-l(M       1      1      1 

II  III                      -,-1                    1         lO       1      1             1                                 111 

$20.00  to  $21.99. 

T-llrtT-l             Ili-llli-ICO             llCDQllCOllli-Hli^l 

$15.00  to  $19.99. 
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William  D.   Stephens,  Governor  of  California. 

In  contributing  foodstufifs  California  stands  in  the  very  fore- 
front of  the  states  of  the  Union.  We  must  all  join  in  praise  of 
the  response  the  farmers  of  California  have  given  to  the  call  of 
duty.  The  appeals  that  have  been  made  to  increase  production 
have  had  most  gratifying  results.  We  must  continue  to  make 
those  appeals  and  we  must  help  the  farmers  to  surmount  the 
difficulties  which  they  encounter.  *  *  *  Our  purpose  must  be  to 
encourage  the  agriculturist  and  to  help  him  in  order  that  a  maximum 
of  production  can  be  brought  about  in  this  State. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 

July  1,  1918. 
To  Honorable  William  D.  Stephens, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  California. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  sixty-fourth 
annual  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Little  did  the  early  settlers  who  came  here  during  the  days  of  '49 
realize  what  magnificent  opportunities  were  hidden  away  in  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  requiring  only  to  be  tickled  by  the  thrify  husbandman 
to  bring  forth  resources  which  would  develop  into  proportions  far 
exceeding  in  annual  production  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
miners  who  delved  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  the  rocky  beds  of 
streams  and  rivers  for  gold. 

The  possibilities  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits  were  not 
fully  appreciated  until  fully  twenty  years  after  the  discovery  of  gold, 
and  then  only  in  a  moderate  way. 

Facts  can  not  be  contradicted,  and  to  say  that  California  is  a  veritable 
empire,  with  a  greater  diversity  of  soils  and  climate  than  may  be  found 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  is  no  exaggeration.  This  is  a  broad 
statement,  but  it  is  substantiated  by  the  great  variety  of  our  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  products,  none  of  which  would  have  developed 
to  the  extent  they  have  had  not  soil  and  climatic  conditions  been  as 
favorable  as  they  are. 

To  secure  a  better  and  more  comprehensive  understanding  of  what 
California  is,  a  few  figures  will  be  interesting:  The  coast  line,  waslied 
by  the  warm  waters  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  is  upwards  of  1,000 
miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  200  miles,  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  snow-capped  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  ranging  in  height  from 
10,000  to  14,000  feet,  being  covered  the  year  round  in  the  higher  eleva- 
tions with  snow,  ice  and  ancient  glaciers,  supplying  the  fertile  valley 
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lands  below  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes 
as  well  as  furnishing  water  for  the  development  of  hydroelectric  power 
for  turning  the  wheels  of  industry. 

Aligning  the  coast  is  a  lesser  range  of  mountains  known  as  the  Coa.st 
Range,  uniting  with  the  Sierras  in  the  north  at  the  high  peak  of  Shasta, 
and  in  the  south  with  the  Tehachapi,  forming  a  mountain  wall  around 
the  great  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin  valleys,  which  have  an 
average  length  of  450  miles  and  a  width  varying  from  40  to  100  miles. 
In  the  Coast  Range  Mountains  there  are  numerous  small  valleys,  all  of 
which  bear  an  important  share  in  the  development  of  the  state. 

Approximately  the  .state  contains  160,000  square  miles  of  territory. 
or  100,000,000  acres.  The  mountains  and  deserts  cover  some  60,000,000 
acres  of  land  not  subject  to  cultivation  and  there  are  40,000,000  acres 
adapted  to  intensive  cultivation.  Of  this  vast  tract  a  comparatively 
small  area  is  cultivated. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  our  state  is  larger  than  all  the  New  England 
states  combined,  including  Ohio,  that  it  contains  nearly  50,000  more 
square  miles  than  Italy,  and  is  only  36,000  square  miles  less  than 
Spain,  one  becomes  deeply  impressed  with  the  grand  opportunity  for 
development  and  exploitation  we  have  open  to  us. 

The  California  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  very  vitally  interested 
in  doing  everything  within  its  power  to  promote  the  material  develop- 
ment of  everj^  resource  this  state  possesses  along  the  most  progressive 
lines.  Since  coming  into  existence  in  1854  it  has  been  deeply  interested 
in  the  advancement  of  all  industries  of  every  character  and  description. 

Many  of  our  prominent  men  have  been  and  still  are  actively  con- 
nected with  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and  have  given  their  time 
and  their  services  without  recompense,  because  they  considered  it  an 
honor  to  be  connected  with  an  institution  which  has  one  predom- 
inating idea  in  view,  and  that  has  been  the  advancing  of  the  resources 
of  the  state  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

Until  recent  years  this  work  of  promotion  has  been  carried  on  largely 
through  the  annual  state  fairs  held  in  the  fall  of  each  year.  That  the 
exhibits  of  all  classes  of  livestock,  agricultural,  horticultural  and  other 
products  have  had  a  very  beneficial  influence,  no  one  will  deny. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Board  of  Directors  were  very  seriously 
hampered  in  their  efforts  toward  holding  a  satisfactory  state  fair 
because  the  pavilion  for  housing  displays  was  located  on  the  State 
Capitol  ground-;  and  the  track  and  livestock  exhibits  were  lield  at 
anothci-  point. 


S  Jf«eWii««ffi«K».'isrTW?^'n»  m.  i^vsm—. 


E.  FRANKLIN,  colfax        CHAS.W.PAINE^sacramento 
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SECRETARY. 
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In  the  year  1906  a  decided  change  in  the  life  history  of  the  society 
(ommenced,  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  the  grounds  now  used  by  the 
organization,  consisting  of  89  acres,  since  increased  to  105  acres,  be- 
came the  permanent  home  for  the  annual  state  fairs. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  and  not  in  keeping  with  the  purposes  of 
this  address  to  criticise  the  work  of  those  who  preceded  this  board  in 
conducting  the  affairs  of  this  institution.  Nevertheless,  in  the  earlier 
days  of  this  society  there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  directors 
to  give  more  attention  to  horse  racing  to  the  exclusion  of  the  displays 
necessary  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  marvelous  resources  of  the  state. 

All  this  has  now  been  changed,  for  the  directors  feel  the  great  re.spon- 
silnlity  which  devolves  on  them  and  they  are  bending  all  their  energies 
toward  the  creation  of  an  institution  which  will  stand  out  as  a  living 
monument  to  the  high-minded  purposes  which  have  always  dominated 
them  in  their  laudable  efforts  to  have  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
identified  prominently  with  every  issue  which  would  add  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  state.  If  there  is  any  tendency  to  criticise,  let  us  not 
forget  that  it  required  the  hardy  pioneer  of  the  early  days,  the  men 
who  regarded  the  many  obstacles  they  had  to  contend  with  as  mere 
trifles,  and  that  we  would  be  vers-  disloyal  to  those  who  preceded  us 
if  we  did  not  give  them  credit  for  paving  the  way  over  the  rough 
places  and  placing  the  beacon  light  for  us  to  go  on  building  and 
perfecting  this  institution  along  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  lines. 
The  ground  work  has  been  prepared  for  us.  Have  we  any  other  duties 
besides  holding  state  fairs  every  year?  A  glance  at  the  constitution 
under  which  we  have  been  created  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  if  we 
had  no  other  thought  ip.  view,  we  certainly  would  not  be  realizing  our 
responsibilities. 

The  men  connected  with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  know  only 
too  well  that  they  must  respond  to  the  call  that  has  been  made  on 
them,  putting  forth  all  the  energy,  knowledge,  and  ability  they  possess, 
if  they  are  going  to  maintain  their  place  as  one  of  the  factors  in  the 
building  up  of  this  great  and  wonderful  empire  of  ours. 

The  State  Fair  Grounds  must  not  only  have  buildings  which  will 
be  a  credit  to  the  state,  but  they  must  be  along  modern  lines,  making 
the  structures  striking  architectural  features,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  them  as  a  model  of  efficiency  for  other  fairs  and  institutions  to 
follow  in  buildings  which  they  may  want  to  erect  for  specific  purposes. 
As  an  example :  A  cow  barn,  a  dairy  building,  a  hog  barn,  and  other 
buildings  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  here,  must  serve  a 
purpose   of   education,   and   be   of  such   a   character   and   design   that 
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interested  parties  will  obtain  ideas  from  the  example  set  before  them 
which  they  will  be  proud  to  follow. 

We  realize  fully  that  we  have  not  had  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out 
these  ideas.  A  great  state  like  ours,  with  its  rapid  development,  is 
constantly  demanding  funds  for  its  many  institutions. 

If  the  legislators  have  failed  in  many  cases  to  recognize  the  legit- 
imacy of  our  claims,  possibly  we  are  to  blame  because  our  plans  have 
not  been  definitely  formulated. 

In  1915  we  succeeded  in  securing  an  appropriation  of  $30,000.00  for 
a  Woman's  Building  and  in  1917  another  appropriation  of  $300,000.00 
for  an  improved  and  permanent  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Build- 
ing to  replace  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  September,  1916,  which  is 
now  in  the  course  of  erection. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  new  era  has  commenced  in  the  history  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  now  that 
we  have  made  a  good  start  to  see  that  this  work  is  continued.  We 
should  prepare  without  delay  a  series  of  plans  and  a  model  of  our 
grounds,  and  the  buildings  we  propose  to  erect,  so  as  to  have  this 
ready  for  presentation  to  the  next  legislature,  with  a  view  of  securing 
an  appropriation  for  more  buildings  for  housing  our  diversified  exhibits 
of  livestock,  agricultural  and  horticultural  products. 

Our  Statistical  Report  is  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  our  association. 
It  is  the  index  of  the  progress  the  state  is  making  in  everj^  branch  of 
industry.  It  most  effectively  disseminates  information  to  the  outside 
world  what  is  being  accomplished  and  reflects  like  a  mirror  the  activity 
of  this  Board  of  Directors  in  enlightening  those  engaged  in  similar 
undertakings  as  to  the  progress  our  state  is  marking. 

It  is  up  to  us  not  only  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  improve- 
ment and  the  development  of  this  report,  but  also  to  use  our  best 
efforts  in  securing  financial  assistance  from  the  next  legislature  in 
order  to  permit  us  to  enlarge  it  and  secure  much  valuable  data  which 
is  now  omitted  because  of  the  lack  of  funds.  During  the  last  two 
years  much  time  and  money  was  expended  in  an  effort  to  obtain  at 
short  notice  reliable  statistics  regarding  the  production  of  crops  and 
other  information  of  importance  which  could  have  been  immediately 
available  had  the  appropriation  for  statistics  permitted  such  work. 
The  results  obtained  were  unsatisfactory  and  in  some  cases  a  total 
failure. 

We  have  still  another  duty  to  perform  and  that  is  to  act  in  a 
supervisorial  capacity  over  all  district  and  county  fairs,  and  aid  them 
in  ever^^  possible  manner  by  advice  and  example  in  promoting  their 
welfare. 


— l^hoto  by  Hartsook. 
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In  conclasion,  allow  me  to  say  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  IS  the  producer  of  articles  of  food  so  necessary  to  the  well  bein^. 
or  the  nation  as  at  this  time.  ° 

As  representatives  of  the  great  producing  interests  of  California 
let  us  cheerfully  do  our  share  and  give  our  aid  in  promotin-  the 
wonderful  resources  with  which  this  grand  state  of  ours  has°been 
so  magnificently  endowed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING, 

/-.TT  A  rN    -r,^    ^  .  President. 

CHAS.  W.  PAINE,  Secretary. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR— VOCATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

By  E.  Franklin,  Vice  President  State  Board  of  Agriculture.       Chairman 
Vocational  Committee. 

Broadly  viewed,  the  California  State  Fair  is  an  educational  insti- 
tion.  Perhaps  it  may  not  have  always  been  regarded  in  this  light, 
but  the  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that  fundamentally  its  purpose  is 
to  instruct.  At  this  great  annual  exposition  the  directors  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  endeavor  to  bring  together  in  attractive  display, 
specimens  of  the  best  products  that  the  state  produces  in  our  varied 
industries,  such  as  livestock,  horticulture,  agriculture,  viticulture,  man- 
factures,  mining,  useful  and  fine  arts,  etc.  By  directing  attention 
to  the  excellence  of  the  prize-winning  articles  in  each  field  of  endeavor, 
we  strive  to  encourage  and  to  stimulate  producers  to  follow  approved 
ideas  and  to  attempt  to  excel  the  high  standards  that  have  been 
attained. 

The  scope  of  the  State  Fair  along  educational  lines  is  broadening  each 
year.  "We  have  long  since  broken  away  from  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
past,  and  we  are  now  reaching  out  in  every  direction  in  matters  that 
concern  the  welfare  of  the  state  in  an  endeavor  to  enlighten  and  to 
instruct  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  It  may  seem  somewhat 
paradoxical,  but  it  is  the  truth,  that  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
state  government  that  we  are  now  exploiting  to  the  great  benefit  of 
all,  is  the  state's  educational  system.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
vocational  department  exhibits,  the  growth  of  which  has  been  nothing 
less  than  phenomenal. 

•  A  small  beginning  in  this  work  was  made  two  years  ago.  The  dis- 
play, however,  was  a  pronounced  success.  Last  year  a  much  larger 
and  more  varied  exhibit  was  made,  representing  the  work  of  thou- 
sands of  students  in  different  schools  in  many  counties  in  the  state. 
So  successful  was  the  exhibit  in  1917  that  still  more  space  and  larger 
premiums  have  been  set  aside  for  the  1918  exhibit,  which  will  not 
only  be  one  of  the  largest  ever  made  in  the  state,  but  it  will  also  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  at  the  state  fair  grounds. 

Just  as  the  State  Fair  has  broadened  its  scope  of  usefulness  in 
recent  years,  so  has  the  state's  educational  system  mdened  its  field 
of  effort.  The  modem  schools  no  longer  instruct  from  the  book  alone, 
but  they  train  the  hand  as  well  as  the  mind ;  they  do  not  force  knowl- 
edge upon  the  young  mind  at  the  expense  of  health,  but  they  endeavor 
to  build  stronger  and  more  vigorous  bodies  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  directing  thought  along  lines  that  make  for  useful  citizenship.  In 
short,  the  schools  of  today  teach  the  useful  mechanical  arts,  as  well 
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as  lay  the  foundations  for  the  professions;  they  coordinate  healthful 
recreation  with  necessary  study.  IIow  appropriate  it  is  then,  that  the 
State  Fair,  fundamentally  educational,  and  the  state  school  system 
should  cooperate  in  an  endeavor  to  show  to  the  people  of  the  state 
just  what  our  schools  are  doing  in  this  important  vocational  work. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  sight  that  can  not  but  impress  itself  upon  the  minds 
of  the  visitors,  as  they  walk  through  the  exhibit  building  and  see  the 
handiwork  of  school  children,  ranging  from  the  kindergarten  classes 
to  those  of  the  high  schools.  As  one  inspects  the  exhibit  even  casually, 
and  traces  the  work  of  the  child  through  the  various  gradations,  from 
the  little  toy  made  by  the  youthful  beginner  probably  not  yet  five  years 
of  age,  to  the  wireless  telegraph  instrument  operated  with  skill  by  the 
high  school  student,  the  impression  made  upon  the  mind  emphasizes 
the  wonderful  advance  made  in  modern  educational  methods  over  the 
days  Avhen  our  parents  received  their  instruction  in  the  village  schools. 

In  the  exhibit  at  the  California  State  Fair  the  full  scope  of  vocational 
education  is  demonstrated.  Girls  are  shown  working  in  every  branch 
of  domestic  science,  including  cooking,  dressmaking,  millinery  and  other 
useful  arts  that  our  mothers  learned  at  home,  while  the  boys  are 
taught  everything  in  the  mechanical  line  from  the  driving  of  a  nail 
to  the  assembling  of  an  aeroplane.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the 
gradual  steps  of  the  work  and  to  note  the  development  of  the  child's 
mind,  as  the  visitor  passes  successively  from  the  displaj^s  of  the  lower 
grades  to  those  of  the  higher.  The  crude  little  doll  dress  that  some 
little  miss  has  proudly  cut  and  sewed  to  a  pattern  is  first  seen,  then 
a  frock  that  is  just  a  degree  better,  then  one  more  finished  still,  and  so 
on  until  the  display  brings  one  to  a  fashionable  costume'  and  bonnet 
skillfully  made  by  a  girl  in  her  teens  after  much  thought  and  study; 
and  in  the  display  of  boys'  work,  one  sees  the  crude  toy  boat  whittled 
by  some  little  boy,  then  more  useful  articles,  then  ornamental  lamps, 
furniture,  etc.,  and  finally  the  skillful  repair  work  on  an  automobile 
by  the  young  man  just  finishing  his  course.  Surely  no  more  impressive 
display  of  our  advanced  educational  methods,  or  of  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  human  brain  properly  directed,  could  be  made. 

In  the  important  domestic  science  department  every  phase  of  food 
preparation  is  visualized ;  not  only  that,  but  the  food  value  of  various 
commodities  are  studied  and  the  girl  learns  the  relative  value  in  the 
kitchen  of  milk,  cheese,  eggs,  meat,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  Further- 
more, she  is  taught  economy  in  the  home  management,  and  many  of  the 
girls  take  valuable  practical  knowledge  from  the  school  home  to  their 
mothers.  Demonstrations  in  Red  Cross  work  are  given — girls  are 
taught  in  first  aid,  are  shown  how  to  bandage  wounds,  are  trained  in 
the  use  of  the  clinical  thermometer,  etc.     The  lessons  learned  arc  for 
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the  betterment  of  housekeeping  and  are  brought  forcibly  before  the 
eyes  of  the  visitor,  who  is  shown  how  the  schools  spread  knowledge 
that  makes  for  happy  people  and  healthy  homes. 

The  exhibitions  of  work  by  boys  is  no  less  varied  or  interesting.  It 
includes  the  making  of  model  aeroplanes,  blacksmith  work,  chemical 
demonstrations,  finishing  of  large  pieces  of  machinery  and  other  things. 
Some  very  remarkable  specimens  of  cabinet  work  were  on  exhibition 
in  1917,  and  in  fact  almost  every  phase  of  science,  now  so  closely  related 
to  our  everyday  life,  was  to  be  seen  in  this  exhibit. 

The  little  embryo  artist  showed  how  to  make  straight  lines  and  pot 
hooks,  while  the  drawings  of  some  of  the  finished  students  were  worthy 
of  a  place  in  an  art  gallery. 

The  exhibits  in  the  agricultural  section  of  the  Vocational  Depart- 
ment were  well  worthy  of  being  placed  in  competition  with  those  made 
by  the  practical  farmer.  They  showed  study  in  the  selection  of  seed, 
assiduous  care  in  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  the  plant,  and  marked 
skill  in  its  final  production.  This  display  of  agricultural  products 
proved  convincingly  that  the  farming  interests  of  our  country  are 
being  well  looked  after  by  our  vocational  teachers. 

Every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  Vocational  Department 
at  the  State  Fair.  It  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  at  the  fair 
grounds  and  will  continue  to  be  so.  Its  benefits  are  many.  It  en- 
courages the  students  of  the  state's  schools  to  do  their  best  in  this 
work,  knowing  that  thfeir  work, will  be  displayed  at  the  State  Fair;  it 
awakens  an  interest  in  the  State  Fair  in  every  school  child  in  California, 
and  from  an  advertising  standpoint  its  benefits  are  inestimable ;  and 
lastl}',  it  is  encouraging  a  great  work  that  tends  to  uplift  the  physical 
and  mental  standards  of  the  citizens  of  our  beloved  state.  Premiums 
paid  to  the  prize  winners  in  this  department  will  be  repaid  to  the 
state  ten  thousandfold  in  years  to  come  in  a  healthful,  industrious 
and  intellectual  citizenry.  Surely,  nothing  is  more  important  to  the 
future  of  our  state  that  the  correct  training,  in  mind  and  body,  of 
our  boys  and  girls. 
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THE   MEAT   INDUSTRY   FROM   ITS   INCEPTION,  AND   ITS 
POSSIBILITIES  UNDER  MODERN  CONDITIONS. 

r.v  H.  A.  Jastro,   Direelor  State  Board  of  Agriculture.     Chairman  Livestock  and 

Dairy   Committee. 

The  development  of  the  stock  raising  industry  of  the  West  is  a  matter 
of  history.  Under  the  Spanish  rnle  it  was  an  important,  if  not  the 
most  important,  industry  in  that  great  region  which  lies  along  the 
Pacific  coast,  between  San  Diego  and  Cape  I\Iendoeino.  As  early  as 
1800,  great  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  roamed  over  the  plains  and 
mountains  of  that  section,  if  we  may  .judge  from  the  exports  of  hides, 
for  which  they  were  almost  entirely  raised.  They  nnmliered  possibly 
as  many  head  as  we  have  in  the  same  area  today. 

When,  in  1848,  the  country  passed  from  the  dominion  of  ^Mexico 
to  the  United  States,  a  new  era  set  in,  and  the  discovery  of  gold  forced 
the  primitive  Spanish  ranc'hero  together  with  the  Indian  into  the 
background,  so  that  the  conditions  of  stock  raising  gradually  changed, 
and  while  the  great  herds  disappeared,  their  places  were  taken  by 
stock  of  better  breed  and  more  value.  In  those  early  days,  cattle  were 
raised  and  fattened  almost  exclusively  on  the  nutritious  native  grasses 
in  the  state,  which  were  ample  to  supply  the  demands,  but  as  popula- 
tion began  to  increase  and  lands  were  utilized  for  agriculture,  the 
native  grasses  became  fed  out  to  a  great  extent,  and  an  entire  change 
took  place,  so  far  as  stock  raising  is  concerned,  until  finally  irrigation 
became  the  vogue  on  a  gigantic  scale  in  the  great  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  valleys,  as  well  as  other  portions  of  California,  and  crops 
were  raised,  such  as  alfalfa,  clover,  sorghum,  milo  maize  and  kaffir 
corn  for  stock  feeding  purposes.  The  resultant  practice  of  feeding  cattle 
on  cultivated  feeds,  required  the  cattlemen  to  buy  better  stock,  so  as 
to  raise  better  beef  cattle  for  market.  Tens  of  thousands  of  cattle  are 
now  being  fed  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys  on  alfalfa 
and  other  cultivated  foodstuffs. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Forest  Service,  great  benefit  has  accrued 
to  the  stockmen  of  this  country,  and  a  great  many  cattle  are  pastured 
within  the  Forest  Reserve  during  the  summer  season,  which  are 
brought  down  to  the  valley  for  finishing  purposes  for  winter  beef. 

Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  the  University  Farm  School  at 
Davis,  to  whose  splendid  efforts  along  educational  lines,  the  improve- 
ment in  breeding  stock  is  attributable,  and  as  its  foundations  have  been 
laid  broad  and  deep,  it  is  inevitable  that  still  greater  and  further- 
reaching  influence  will  be  exerted  throughout  the  state  on  the  cattle  and 
dairy  industry.  Another  important  factor  in  the  progress  of  our 
industry  is  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  annual  state  fairs 
at  Sacramento,  organized  by  them,  bringing  together  the  ablest  men  in 
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the  business  of  providing  meat  food  products  for  the  rapidly  increasing 
population  of  the  state,  and  exhibiting  the  best  specimens  of  well  bred 
cattle. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  moreover,  that  the  cattle  business,  be  it  ever 
so  highly  specialized  and  efficiently  conducted,  can  not  be  maintained  on 
an  insecure  basis  of  haphazard  marketing  methods,  and  so  we  have  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  of  the  great  producers  and  feeders  gained 
through  their  membership  in  the  American  National  Livestock  Associa- 
tion whose  object  has  been  for  many  years  the  upbuilding  and  general 
improvement  of  the  cattle  industry  at  large,  and  of  later  years,  the 
protection  of  the  stockgrowers  from  the  unfair  methods  of  a  few, 
monopolizing  the  markets,  without  competition.  Happily,  the  elimina- 
tion of  this  grave  menace  is  in  sight,  and  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that 
a  speedy  solution  of  this  vexing  problem  will  result  in  more  substantial 
profit  with  resultant  encouragement  to  the  stockgrowers  of  the  Nation. 
The  cattlemen  of  this  state  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  a  partially 
open  market  for  their  produce;  the  local  packers  do  not  occupy  as 
important  a  position  in  the  live  stock  industry  in  California,  as  the 
packers  in  the  East,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
cattlemen  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  foodstuffs,  enabling  them 
to  hold  their  cattle  for  sale  at  remunerative  prices  on  their  ranches, 
although  it  is  true  that  the  packers  have  made  strenuous  but  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  to  secure  control  of  the  livestock  industry  in  this  state 
through  an  effort  to  establish  stock  yards,  which  in  my  judgment  would 
be  decidedly  detrimental  to  the  unrestricted  marketing  of  livestock,  as 
it  would  compel  the  growers  to  accept  the  price  offered  them  at  their 
yards. 

We  also  must  not  overlook  the  splendid  efforts  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  the  several  cattlemen's  associations  of  the  state, 
in  their  endeavor  to  have  the  new  hide  and  brand  bill  put  into  operation, 
for  the  protection  of  cattle  herds  from  the  depredations  of  rustlers  on 
the  range. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  said  that  the  cattle  industry  has  reached  a 
point  where  we  find  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  mutual  encouragement 
existing  in  a  very  marked  degree  amongst  all  branches  of  the  livestock 
industry,  which  naturally  will  assure  us  permanency  and  progress,  and 
consequent  prosperity.  The  only  disturbing  feature  of  the  situation 
lies  in  the  condition  brought  about  by  the  great  war,  but  our  patriotism 
shall  not  be  found  wanting  in  the  national  emergency,  and  it  behooves 
us  to  put  aside  the  personal  equation  and  bend  our  efforts  toward  the 
promotion  of  the  war  program  of  the  government,  to  the  end  that  our 
supply  of  live  stock  may  be  increased  and  conserved,  while  at  the  same 
time,  our  people  are  adequately  supplied  with  the  most  necessary 
life  sustaining  meat  products  for  which  our  state  has  ever  been  noted. 


'King  Segis  Alcartra  Prilly."  No.  192705.  Junior  and  Grand 
Champion  Holstein  Bull,  California  State  Fair,  1917.  Exhibited 
by   Bridgeford   Co.,    Knightsen,    California. 


Hopland  Lassie.  No.  179452.  Grand  Champion  Shorthorn  Cow, 
California  State  Fair,  1917.  Exhibited  by  Hopland  Stock  Farm, 
Hopland,   California. 
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GRAPE  GROWING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

By  TiiEO.   GiER.  Director  State  Board  of  Agriculture.     Cliairman  Agriculture  and 

Viticulture  Committee. 

The  grape  growing  industry  of  California  dates  back  to  the  Mission 
fathers,  who  set  up  the  standard  of  Christianity  and  civilization  in 
this  land  of  promise  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Vines 
set  out  by  the  Padres  are  still  bearing  fruit.  A  giant  vine  at  the  San 
Gabriel  Mission  in  Los  Angeles  County  is  a  noteworthy  example.  The 
Santa  Barbara  Mission  also  has  bearing  grape  vines  which  were  set 
out  at  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution.  These  vineyards,  which 
were  planted  from  seedlings  brought  from  Sardinia,  were  of  the  Mission 
variety  of  grape,  which  are  still  grown  in  many  sections  of  the  state. 

The  growth  of  the  industry  has  been  marvelous,  and  today,  viticulture 
stands  as  one  of  the  corner  stones  of  California's  material  prosperity. 
The  State  Board  of  Viticultural  Commissioners,  in  its  last  report,  con- 
servatively estimates  the  investment  in  viticulture  in  California  at  one 
hundred  fifty  million  dollars,  and  says,  "AVe  find  that  the  income 
covering  tlie  single  season  of  1917  reached  the  almost  unbelievable  figure 
of  sixty-eight  million  dollars."  These  figures  include  the  returns  from 
raisins,  table  grapes,  and  wine  grapes,  and  offer  opportunity  for  favor- 
able comparison  with  any  other  element  of  the  state's  prosperity  and 
wealth. 

Tlie  United  States  Census  of  1910  gave,  in  fifty-five  of  the  fifty-eight 
counties  in  California,  a  total  of  nearly  one  hundred  fifty  million  bear- 
ing grape  vines.  While  it  is  quite  possible  that  many  of  these  have 
gone  out  of  existence,  the  constantly  growing  demand  for  shipping 
grapes  has  caused  the  yearly  planting  of  an  increased  acreage,  and  it 
is  more  1han  probable  that  the  total  number  of  vines  exceeds  the  figure 
given  above.  Many  of  these  vines  are  wine-making  varieties  and  the 
question  of  the  future  of  this  branch  of  the  industry  prevents  the 
setting  out  of  new  vineyards  for  this  purpose.  This  condition,  how- 
ever, does  not  apply  to  raisin  grapes  nor  shipping  grapes,  which  have 
attained  the  premier  position  in  the  industry. 

The  most  important  element  of  the  industry  is  the  production  of 
raisins,  in  which  California  leads  the  world.  The  season  of  1917  was 
particularly  favorable.  The  viticultural  commission  estimates  that 
five  hundred  thousand  tons  of  ripe  grapes  were  used  in  the  raisin 
industrs',  producing  one  hundred  sixty-three  thousand  tons  of  raisins, 
which  brought  a  return  of  twenty-five  million  dollars  to  the  wealth 
of  the  state. 

The  shipping  of  table  grapes  stood  second  in  importance,  16,564  car 
loads  of  grapes  being  shipped,  mainly  to  Eastern  markets,  representing 
in  the  aggregate,  174,514  tons  of  grapes,  bringing  a  gross  return  of 
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eighteen  aud  a  lialf  million  dollars.  These  figures  include  4.000  car 
loads  of  wine  grapes  which  were  shipped  in  lug  boxes,  to  be  used  in 
Eastern  wineries  in  conjunction  with  local  grapes  for  the  making  of 
wines.  The  gross  returns  for  table  grapes  would  have  been  larger, 
had  refrigerator  cars  been  available.  The  commission  states  that  the 
actual  shipments  for  1917  were  much  larger  than  those  of  any  previous 
year.     These  grapes  were  produced  in  approximately  twenty  counties. 

The  wineries  of  the  state  in  1917  used  382,000  tons  of  grapes.  For 
these  they  paid  to  the  growers  over  six  million  dollars.  The  iiuished 
product  had  a  value  of  $17,750,000.  The  combined  figures  of  these 
three  branches  of  viticultural  industry  shows  a  production  in  1917 
of  more  than  a  million  tons  of  grapes. 

Reports  compiled  from  official  sources  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
growth  of  the  grape  shipping  industry  in  the  last  ten  years.  In  1906 
the  total  shipments  were  slightly  in  excess  of  2,000  carloads,  and  ten 
years  later,  in  1916,  the  shipments  had  reached  9,700  carloads,  which 
more  than  equaled  all  other  shipments  of  deciduous  fruit  to  Eastern 
markets.  This  is  due  to  the  longer  shipping  season,  especially  in  good 
weather  when  shipments  go  East  during  November  and  even  later. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  limit  has  been  reached,  and  many 
growers  in  the  state  are  planning  to  work  over  their  wine  grapes  where 
possible,  and  graft  table  grapes  on  the  wine  bearing  stock.  In  view 
of  the  uncertain  future  of  the  wine  industry,  this  practice  may  prove 
to  be  the  solution  of  one  of  California's  problems  and  may  help  to 
save  property  worth  thousands  of  dollars,  which  would  otherwise  be 
lost,  should  adverse  legislation  be  made  effective. 

For  more  than  a  century  after  the  first  vineyards  were  planted  by 
the  Franciscan  Fathers,  grape  growing,  was  not  increased  to  any  great 
extent.  In  the  Spanish  days  the  vineyards  produced  sufficient  fruit 
for  the  wants  of  the  small  population.  In  1858  there  were  6.500  acres 
devoted  to  vineyards  in  California.  In  twenty  years  following  this 
had  increased  to  30,000  acres.  About  this  time  the  development  of 
viticulture  in  Fresno  County  and  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  began,  and 
for  the  next  twenty  years  the  vineyards  in  the  state  multiplied  with 
marvelous  rapidity.  During  this  period  Phylloxera  developed  to  a 
dangerous  extent  and  thousands  of  the  vines  were  destroyed.  In  fact, 
the  entire  industry  was  gravely  threatened.  By  use  of  resistant  root 
stock,  this  danger  was  largely  overcome,  though  vineyardists  are  con- 
stantly working  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Board  of  Viticulture 
and  the  authorities  of  the  state  university  and  federal  government 
in  fighting  this  dangerous  pest.  California  is  the  only  section  of  the 
United  States  where  the  fine  flavored  European  grapes  are  in*oduced 
under  natural  conditions,  and  these  vines  are  particularly  susceptible  to 
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the  ravages  of  Phylloxera.  Of  the  hundred  or  more  varieties  of  grapes 
produced  in  California,  the  most  important  are  of  European  varieties 
of  the  Vinifera  family.  The  best  known  varieties  of  American  grapes 
are  raised  in  but  few  localities  of  this  state.  The  principal  shipping 
grape  is  the  Flame  Tokay,  while  the  shipment  of  Malagas  and  Emperors 
packed  in  sawdust  has  developed  into  a  business  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude. The  principal  raisin  grape  is  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  which 
is  grown  in  large  quantities  in  Fresno  and  Tulare  counties,  the  former 
being  the  raisin  center  of  the  United  States,  if  not  of  the  world.  There 
is  practically  no  limit  to  the  market  that  can  be  obtained  for  California 
raisins.  They  are  superior  in  quality  to  the  imported  raisin,  of  which 
the  United  States  consumes  millions  of  pounds  annually.  The  exports 
of  the  raisins  from  this  state  are  constantly  increasing.  Under  exist- 
ing conditions,  where  transportation  is  a  vital  factor,  the  volume  of 
imports  and  exports  should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  figure. 
California  will  then  be  called  upon  to  furnish  the  American  market 
with  raisins,  at  prices  which  will  be  highly  profitable  to  the  growers, 
even  should  the  output  be  doubled  or  trebled.  The  demand  for  table 
grapes  will  also  grow^  as  improved  facilities  for  shipping  are  developed. 
At  this  time  California  grapes  are  available  for  the  Christmas  holiday 
season  throughout  the  United  States.  This  business  will  grow  in  vol- 
ume and  in  time  the  grapes  from  this  .state  will  displace  to  a  large 
extent  the  Almeria  grape  from  Spain,  which  has,  until  recently,  had 
the  monopoly  of  this  highly  remunerative  phase  of  the  industry. 

All  these  factors  argue  for  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  the  viti- 
cultural  industry  in  California.  Even  conceding  that  one  branch  of 
the  industry,  the  wine  grape,  has  passed  its  zenith,  the  warm  hillsides 
and  valleys  of  California,  with  their  soil  peculiarly  adapted  to  grape 
growing,  will  continue  to  yield  abundant  crops,  contributing  a  full 
share  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  state  and  to  the  health  and 
happiness  of  its  people  and  their  patrons. 
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THE  FUTURE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS  AND 
THE  VALUE  OF  THE  STATE  FAIR  IN  DEVELOPING  THE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL AND  HORTICULTURAL  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

By  Chas.  J.  Chenu,  Director  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Chairman  Grounds  and 

Track  Committee. 

The  typical  state  fair  in  the  United.  States  is  an  institution  that 
has  been  evolved  from  American  conditions  and  American  standards. 
In  Europe,  fairs  are  predicated  on  the  principle  of  selling,  while  the 
American  standard  inclines  rather  to  comparisons  of  methods  and 
results,  with  premiums  to  stimulate  a  high  class  production.  The 
commercial  angle  is  not  lost  sight  of,  however,  and  the  aggregate  of 
sales  made  and  of  orders  taken  at  the  California  State  Fair,  each  year, 
are  alone  sufficient  to  justify  the  existencje  of  the  institution.  More  than 
one  breeder  has  gone  home  from  the  fair  with  a  string  of  premium  rib- 
bons and  a  substantial  cash  award,  as  the  primary  result  of  his  enter- 
prise, and  also  with  orders  booked  for  all  the  surplus  stock  on  his  farm 
as  a  further  reward,  and  as  a  stimulation  to  a  greater  effort.  Manu- 
facturers and  producers  have  done  equally  well  from  a  business 
viewpoint.  A  volume  of  sales  exceeding  $60,000.00  for  a  week's  effort 
by  one  establishment  is  the  record  at  the  California  State  Fair,  and 
doubtless  will  be  excelled  in  the  future. 

These  conditions  which  have  accrued  to  our  state  fair  during  its 
sixty-four  years  of  life,  justify  its  directors  in  planning  to  have  the 
plant  perfected.  The  present  grounds  were  first  opened  in  the  year 
1906,  with  horseracing  and  livestock  exhibits ;  the  grand  stand  and 
barns  being  only  temporary  structures.  At  the  time  they  were  built 
with  the  idea  that  they  would  be  removed  in  a  couple  of  years  and  per- 
manent structures  be  provided  in  their  place.  The  exhibit  buildings 
were  first  used  at  the  fair  of  1909.  They  were  not  of  a  permanent 
character.  The  legislature  of  later  years  provided  the  funds  for  some 
permanent  buildings  which  have  been  built,  and  the  good  work  should 
continue  until  all  the  structures  on  the  grounds  are  permanent  in  char- 
acter. 

I  believe  it  is  clearly  possible  to  develop  the  fair  grounds  so  that 
they  shall  be  surpassed  by  none  in  this  country.  The  benefit  of  the 
fair  to  the  state  is  unquestioned  and  our  producers  may  profit  by  the 
experience  gained  in  Eastern  States  where  adequate  facilities  have 
been  provided  for  state  fairs,  with  the  result  that  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  respective  states.  At  present 
our  state  fair  grounds  constitute  but  a  nucleus  for  the  plant  required 
to  properly  exploit  the  products  of  California. 

The  grounds  contain  approximately  one  hundred  acres,  and  adop- 
tion of  plans  under  consideration  will  necessitate  the  acquirement  of 
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forty  or  fifty  acres  more,  as  the  fair  is  an  institution  that  will  grow 
with  the  state.  This  land  should  be  acquired  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  completion  of  the  new  agricultural  pavilion  will  provide  space  to 
house  the  state's  display  of  soil  products  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
This  fact  further  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  placing  the  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  state  in  proper  buildings.  A  general  plan  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  could  be  completed  gradually  as  appropriations  might  be 
made  available  by  the  legislature,  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
grounds  may  be  improved  to  the  best  advantage.  Several  such  plans 
have  been  discussed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  at  different  times, 
though  the  details  have  never  been  fully  agreed  upon.  This  condi- 
tion must  be  changed  if  the  state  fair  is  to  reach  its  highest  point  of 
effectiveness  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  at  large. 

There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  concentrating 
the  livestock  department.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 
present  divided  system  does  not  satisfy  anybody,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  location  of  all  the  livestock  should  be  along  the  southern 
portion  of  the  grounds.  This  would  require  moving  the  horse 
barns,  the  erection  of  the  new  cattle  and  swine  sheds  or  pavilions, 
with  stadiums  or  other  show  rings  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  a  proper 
show  ring  or  rings,  conveniently  located,  for  the  sheep  and  swine. 
Several  Eastern  fairs  have  solved  this  problem,  and  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  arrange  structures  that  will  permanently  house  the  pure 
bred  stock,  which  are  a  feature  of  the  fair,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide conveniences  for  judging  and  for  spectators. 

The  request  of  the  University  of  California  that  a  portion  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings  be  assigned  to  them  as  a  permanent  location 
should  be  granted  to  encourage  and  enable  the  university  to  carry  on 
its  great  educational  work  in  conjunction  with  the  state  fair,  as  there 
is  no  equal  opportunity  to  reach  so  great  a  number  of  people.  There 
should  be  an  educational  building  where  the  vocational  work  of  schools 
could  be  properly  shown  and  demonstrated. 

The  changed  plans  M'ill  necessitate  making  provision  to  park  auto- 
mobiles. Thousands  of  visitors  to  the  fair  come  in  their  own  cars, 
and  the  problem  of  parking  is  acute.  One  plan  suggested  has  been 
to  u.se  the  center  field  of  the  race  track,  entrance  and  exit  to  the 
parking  space  being  through  tunnels  under  the  track.  This  would 
be  an  ideal  solution  of  the  problem.  It  can  be  worked  out  and  would 
not  interfere  to  any  extent  with  the  other  uses  to  which  the  infield 
could  be  put. 

The  increasing  display  of  tractors,  auto  trucks,  and  automobiles 
at  the  fair  must  receive  attention,  as  the  importance  of  these  industries 
is  constantly  increasing.  The  removal  of  the  sheep  and  swine  sheds 
from  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  grounds  will  leave  a  space  north 
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of  the  Poultry  Building  which  would  make  an  ideal  location  for  these 
industries.  There  would  be  room  to  extend  them  to  the  extreme 
northern  limits  of  the  grounds,  which  Avould  take  care  of  any  ex- 
pansion  for  some  yeare. 

The  decision  to  house  vocational  exhibits  temporarily  in  Machinery 
Hall  makes  it  necessary  to  find  a  proper  location  for  the  display  of 
the  heavier  t3'pes  of  pumping  and  irrigation  machiner}^  For  several 
years  the  displays  in  this  line  have  consisted  mainly  of  irrigation 
outfits  under  the  general  headings  of  power,  pump,  and  pipe  devices. 
Exhibitors  have  had  difficulty  in  showing  out-door  and  field  irrigation 
devices  in  a  building,  and  a  plan  should  be  evolved  by  which  either 
surface  or  underground  irrigating  pipes  with  valves,  gates  and  con- 
trolling appliances  can  be  shown  under  working  conditions.  This  will 
not  be  a  matter  of  much  expense,  but  a  proper  location  should  be  set 
aside  for  this  purpose.  In  view  of  the  immense  wealth  added  to 
California's  total  through  her  irrigation  systems,  and  the  unquestioned 
wealth  M'hich  will  be  added  in  the  future,  the  irrigation  department 
of  the  fair  should  be  given  every  possible  attention. 

To  accommodate  the  thousands  of  visitors  to  the  state  fair,  new 
grand  stands  must  be  provided.  The  present  structures  were  erected 
as  temporarj^,  and  have  long  since  served  their  purpose.  The  grounds 
must  have  modern  grand  stands  of  safe  construction  with  accommo- 
dations up  to  date.  Steel  frames  to  these  structures  would  permit 
the  use  of  interiors  for  exhibit  purposes,  and  for  comparatively 
small  additional  expense,  combination  grand  stands  and  exhibit  pa- 
vilions could  be  provided.  The  proposed  general  plan  of  the  fair 
grounds  should  provide  for  them  in  the  general  building  program. 

The  recjuest  of  the  university  for  space  surrounding  the  Dairy 
Building,  w^hen  granted,  will  make  it  necessary  to  provide  facilities 
for  representatives  of  dairy  machinery,  who  constitute  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  the  success  of  the  fair.  These  exhibits  should  be 
located  conveniently  to  the  dairy  cattle  sheds,  as  many  visitors  to  the 
fair  will  have  a  common  interest  in  both  of  these  exhibits. 

.  Transportation  facilities  of  the  fair  grounds  should  receive  close 
study.  Exhibitors  at  the  fair  have  frequently  complained  of  delay 
in  getting  in  and  out  of  the  grounds  with  their  freight.  If  the  live- 
stock is  located  along  the  southern  end  of  the  grounds,  a  separate 
track  should  be  provided  for  this  department.  The  present  spur  track 
should  be  extended  along  the  western  fence  to  the  northern  limits 
of  the  grounds,  which  would  greatly  relieve  the  situation. 

In  this  connection,  it  would  also  be  well  to  study  the  facilities 
for  street  ear  service.  The  insufficiencies  of  service  are  apparent. 
The  increasing  use  of  automobiles,  as  a  common  carrier,  however,  may 
shortly  compel  the  equipment  of  some  place  in  the  grounds  for  the 
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convenience  of  visitors  coming  or  going  in  auto  busses.  Any  permanent 
plan  for  the  grounds  should  provide  such  facilities. 

With  tlie  completion  of  the  Agricultural  Building,  steps  should 
be  taken  to  provide  for  a  complete  system  of  lieautifying  the  grounds. 
More  trees  are  needed,  especially  shade  trees.  The  lawns  are  a  very 
attractive  feature  of  the  grounds  and  sliould  be  amplified,  walks 
and  roadways  should  be  paved  so  the  fair  grounds  will  become  an 
attractive  resort,  open  to  the  people  of  the  state  throughout  the  year. 

The  State  Fair  grounds  should  be  typical  of  the  state,  and  the 
floral  wealth  of  California,  which  is  noted  throughout  the  entire 
world,  should  be  exemplified  in  this  place  where  the  people  are 
invited  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  and  recreation.  All  service 
wires  should   be   placed   underground   and   unsightly   poles    removed. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  space  be  set  aside  within  the  fair 
grounds  for  the  State  Highway  Commission  or  others  interested  to 
lay  down  varied  types  of  roadbed  as  an  educational  feature.  Such  a 
plan  should  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  concerned. 

A  necessary  addition  to  the  institution  is  a  proper  building,  with 
sleeping  quarters,  showers,  and  all  conveniences  for  those  whose 
exhibits  are  of  a  nature  that  the  men  in  charge  can  not  leave  the 
grounds. 

Suggestions  have  l)een  made  that  the  board  pursue  the  policy  which 
has  proven  very  successful  in  many  Eastern  fair  grounds,  of  providing 
camping  .space  for  visitors  from  a  distance  who  might  come  to  the 
fair  in  their  own  conveyance.  While  very  good  camping  grounds 
are  provided  by  the  city  of  Sacramento,  one  should  be  provided  in 
or  near  the  fair  grounds. 

A  place  should  also  be  provided  for  such  institutions  as  the  model 
camp  of  Xaval  Apprentices  which  has  been  a  feature  of  the  fair 
in  recent  years,  or  for  students  from  Indian  schools  or  for  a  State 
Fair  School,  where  selected  boys  from  the  several  counties  could 
camp  while  participating  in  the  activities  of  the  fair.  There  is  no 
cpiestion  Init  that  good  results  would  follow  such  a  course  and  no 
better   argument    could   be    advanced   for   procuring    additional   land. 

This  institution  can  only  atttain  its  greatest  degree  of  benefit  by 
making  it  possible  and  convenient  for  visitors  to  see  the  fair  from 
every  angle  and  to  offer  inducements  that  will  enable  people  from 
every  section  of  the  state  to  take  part  in  the  exposition  and  exploita- 
tion of  its  resources  and  products.  Conveniences  for  people  who 
come  should  be  one  of  the  first  subjects  for  study  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  completion  of  the  plan  having  this  end  in  view,  when  known  to 
the  people  throughout  the  state,  will  result  in  many  thousands  more 
coming  to  the  state  fair,  thus  adding  in  ever}'  way  to  its  success  and 
justifying  its  continuance  and  improvement. 
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SHEEP  AND  GOAT  INDUSTRY  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

By  T.  H.  Ramsay,  Director  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

No  brancli  of  agricnlture  in  this  state  and  nation  is  undergoing  such 
rapid  changes  as  both  of  these  industries,  but  more  particularly  the 
sheep  industry. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  change  is  the  great  difference  in  range 
conditions.  Range  bands  are  becoming  smaller  and  fewer  each  year. 
This  is  due,  in  mountain  and  foothill  ranges,  to  settlement  by  the  home- 
steader; and  in  the  valleys,  land  formerly  used  for  sheep  ranges  on  a 
large  scale,  is  found  to  be  much  more  remunerative  by  growing  grain 
and  rice.  Many  upland  sheep  pastures  have  been  transformed  into 
grainfields  the  last  two  years.  Many  acres  of  alkali  and  shallow  land, 
formerly  used  for  sheep  pasture,  are  now  producing  tons  of  valuable 
rice. 

Many  old  Spanish  land  grants  that  were  formerly  used  principally 
for  grain  production,  but  which  also  furnished  an  abundance  of  rich 
stubble  feed  for  sheep  in  the  fall,  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  They  have 
been  subdivided  and  are  now  converted  into  hundreds  of  small  alfalfa 
farms  or  orchards. 

All  these  changed  conditions  have  forced  many  sheepmen  to  quit 
altogether  and  others  to  reduce  their  number  of  sheep.  This  curtail- 
ment in  range  bands  can  only  be  partly  replaced  by  the  farm  flocks. 

The  change  in  feed  conditions  is  also  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the 
type  of  sheep  produced.  A  few  years  ago  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
range  sheep  (and  there  were  but  few  others)  were  of  the  Merino  or 
fine  wool  type.  Today,  fully  25  per  cent  of  the  range  ewes  are  of  the 
cross-bred  type  and  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  lambs  raised  are 
strictly  the  mutton  type  and  are  sold  at  six  months  of  age  or  less. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  passed  through  a  period  of  "Eat  no  Lamb,"  it 
is  not  amiss  here  to  explain  why  this  campaign  was  abandoned.  The 
fact  that  our  ranges  are  fully  stocked  makes  it  necessary  to  sell  for 
mutton  annually  a  number  of  sheep  equal  to  the  number  produced 
each  year,  after  replacing  the  loss  for  that  year. 

The  number  of  sheep  to  be  sold  annually  is  not  a  question  for  the 
sheepman  to  decide,  unless  he  wishes  to  reduce  the  number  of  sheep 
carried,  for  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  increase  the  number  of  his 
flock.  That  is  determined  by  fate,  you  may  say,  or  by  all  the  elements 
combined,  which  determines  the  number  of  lambs  raised  that  year.  The 
only  thing  left  for  him  to  decide  is  the  class  of  sheep  to  be  sold  annually, 
old  ewes,  wethers  or  lambs. 

The  sheepman  naturally  tries  to  sell  that  which  is  most  profitable  to 
him.     This  means,  in  other  words,  that  class  which  can  be  produced 
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most  economically.  The  mutton  that  can  be  produced  the  cheapest  is 
better,  not  alone  for  the  producer,  but  for  the  consumer  as  well.  The 
producer  has  found,  by  experience,  that  the  proper  age  to  market 
mutton  is  the  six  months  old  lamb,  while  it  is  still  running  with  the 
mother  ewe  but  before  it  is  weaned  and  made  to  shift  for  itself.  This 
is  also  the  time  when  it  is  most  delicious  for  the  consumer.  At  that  age 
lambs  dress  from  35  to  40  pounds,  say  37  pounds.  Suppose  the  pro- 
ducer is  compelled  to  carry  that  lamb  over  another  year,  at  which  time 
it  would  perhaps  dress  47  pounds,  showing  a  gain  in  dressed  weight 
of  ten  pounds,  for  the  second  year's  growth.  If  the  mother  ewe,  now 
sold  for  mutton,  had  been  carried  in  place  of  this  nonproducing  yearling, 
for  twelve  months,  she  would  have  produced  another  37  pound  lamb, 
or  in  two  years  the  mother  ewe  would  have  produced  two  37  pound 
lambs,  or  74  pounds  of  the  best  mutton  by  selling  each  lamb  at  about 
six  months  of  age. 

By  this  system  of  marketing  we  have  produced  27  pounds  more  meat, 
at  less  cost  per  pound  in  two  years,  than  by  carrying  the  lamb  until 
it  becomes  a  matured  sheep.  The  time  to  pick  fruit  is  when  it 
is  ripe ;  the  time  to  market  a  mutton  lamb  is  just  before  it  is  weaned ; 
after  that  it  begins  to  shrink,  the  same  as  ripe  fruit. 

Marketing  lambs  from  the  mother  ewe  enables  the  consumer  to 
procure  the  meat  at  its  best,  instead  of  being  forced  to  buy  matured 
wethers  and  old  ewes,  or  go  without  mutton.  Patriotic  consumers 
should  know  that  they  are  justified  in  eating  all  the  lamb  they  desire. 
Save  the  beef  and  cured  meats  for  the  "boys  over  there."  The  con- 
sumer should  know  that  range  conditions  are  such  that  the  sheepman 
is  compelled  annually  to  sell  for  mutton,  either  the  mother  ewe  or  the  fat 
lamb,  as  he  can  not  increase  the  size  of  his  flock. 

Having  endeavored  to  justify  the  claim  that  making  mutton  of  the 
lamb,  rather  than  of  the  wether,  is  the  most  practical  method  of  pro- 
ducing mutton,  and  having  shown  that  range  conditions  are  rapidly 
becoming  more  serious,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  small  farmer  in 
California  should  take  up  the  business  of  raising  mutton  lambs  to 
supply  the  demand. 

Climatic  and  feed  conditions  in  this  state  are  ideal  for  this  business, 
but  the  farmers  have  not  taken  to  the  business  as  readily  as  they 
should.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  sheep  can  be  allowed  to  shift  for 
themselves.  They  must  have  some  attention,  but  if  given  that  attention 
will  become  most  profitable.  A  small  band  of  sheep  on  any  ranch  is  a 
big  asset.  There  is  money  coming  in  from  the  flock  at  different  times 
of  the  year  from  the  sale  of  lambs  and  wool. 

One  great  menace  to  the  industry,  if  handled  on  the  farm,  is  the 
sheep  killing  dog,  and  too  often  will  it  be  found  that  the  pet  dog  is 
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the  one  that  is  killing  the  sheep,  but  in  these  days  of  Hooverizing  it  is 
better  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  having  a  pet  dog,  if  it  is  found  that 
the  flock  must  suffer  because  of  him. 

There  may  be  times  on  the  farm  when  pastures  will  not  be  available 
for  the  flock  of  sheep,  but  such  periods  can  easily  be  bridged  over  by 
the  use  of  hay.  Most  every  farm  has  corners  growing  weeds  that  might 
be  better  turned  into  mutton  and  wool. 

It  is  not  well,  however,  to  begin  with  less  than  thirty  or  forty  head 
of  ewes,  and  preferably  these  should  be  of  the  large  Merino,  mutton 
breeds  or  cross-bred  type,  and  a  pure  bred  mutton  type  ram  used; 
this  cross  producing  a  lamb  that  will  weigh  from  75  to  80  pounds  at 
four  and  a  half  to  five  months  of  age,  and  by  breeding  so  as  to  lamb 
in  the  latter  part  of  December  or  first  part  of  January  such  lambs  can 
be  sold  at  about  $10.00  per  head. 

The  average  ewe  kept  on  the  farm  will  shear  nine  to  ten  pounds  of 
wool,  and  under  prevailing  conditions  this  wool  would  be  worth  50  cents 
per  pound,  but  even  taking  pre-war  prices,  one  could  figure  on  25  cents 
per  pound,  so  that  the  combination  of  mutton  and  wool,  even  after 
making  replacements  for  losses  of  sheep,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  a 
small  flock  on  the  farm  will  give  a  handsome  return.  In  Ohio  there  are 
only  a  few  flocks  in  excess  of  200  head,  although  that  state  ranks  as  one 
of  the  largest  sheep  raising  states  in  the  Union. 

In  selecting  a  foundation  flock^  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
purchase  old  broken  mouthed  ewes,  as  has  been  too  often  the  custom. 
Four  to  six-year-old  ewes  should  be  secured,  if  possible,  and  if  it  is 
necessary  to  buy  older  stock,  the  purchase  should  be  made  with  the  idea 
of  disposing  of  same  from  year  to  year.  Some  follow  this  custom  with 
considerable  profit;  that  is  to  say,  a  flock  is  purchased  in  the  fall 
and  sold  the  following  spring,  either  with  the  lambs  or  fattened  off 
after  the  lambs  have  been  disposed  of.  As  a  rule  there  is  too  large 
a  loss  in  old  toothless  ewes  to  justify  their  purchase  by  farmers  who 
wish  to  start  in  the  business,  and  in  many  cases  this  procedure  has 
resulted  in  disappointments. 

The  goat  industry  has  been  followed  in  California  with  considerable 
profit,  especially  in  the  rougher  sections  of  the  state,  where  grazing 
privileges  have  been  secured  on  government  areas  at  very  small  expense, 
and  under  such  conditions  goats  thrive,  and  as  stated,  bring  good 
returns. 

The  business  is  one  to  which  people  generally  do  not  take,  neither 
could  it  be  suggested  that  goats  will  be  found  desirable  for  the  small 
farmer;  this  observation  being  intended  for  the  range  goat  rather  than 
for  the  milking  strains. 
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It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  goat  will  be  profitable,  however, 
if  allowed  to  shift  for  himself,  for  while  it  is  true  the  goat  is  good 
for  cleaning  land  and  can  be  grazed  on  very  rough  brushy  areas,  they 
are  very  susceptible  to  forage  poisoning,  and  the  kids  are  difficult  to 
raise,  more  so  than  lambs.  They  must  be  kept  dry  and  warm  for  a  few 
days  after  being  dropped. 

The  goat  is  naturally  a  vexatious  animal  to  handle  and  its  customs 
must  be  studied  by  any  one  expecting  to  make  a  success  of  the  business, 
but  if  one  has  suitable  range  and  will  take  the  trouble  to  learn  something 
of  the  business  they  need  not  hesitate  as  to  the  outcome.  They  can  be 
handled  on  the  high  Coast  Range  or  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  during 
the  summer  months  and  brought  to  the  foothills  for  the  winter,  con- 
suming feed  that  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

The  mohair  may  not  be  as  staple  as  wool,  the  market  being  somewhat 
uncertain,  but  with  the  greater  use  of  mohair  in  making  automobile 
tops,  the  demand  has  been  naturally  increased  and  it  would  seem  as 
though  the  future  would  bring  an  assured  market. 

The  high  price  of  mutton  has  also  turned  the  attention  of  the 
butcher  to  goat  meat,  and  thousands  of  wethers  have  been  sold  in  the 
larger  markets  of  our  state.  The  meat  is  not  as  palatable,  perhaps,  as 
mutton,  although  if  not  too  old  is  a  good  substitute  and  finds  ready 
sale. 

The  milking  goat  is  receiving  more  attention,  as  time  goes  on,  and 
is  destined  to  become  quite  a  factor  in  furnishing  milk  to  families 
where  it  is  not  practical,  or  the  expense  is  too  great,  to  permit  of  keep- 
ing a  cow.  The  milk  records  made  by  some  of  the  better  milking  goats 
are  phenomenal.  There  has  been  an  unfounded  prejudice  against  goat 
milk,  but  this  is  being  eliminated.  The  milk  is  rich  and  healthful; 
goats  not  being  subject  to  the  many  diseases  to  which  cattle  are. 

Health  ordinances  are  rapidly  putting  the  cow  out  of  the  incorporated 
towns  and  in  many  instances  the  milking  goat  is  taking  its  place ;  its 
presence  in  town  not  being  considered  as  objectionable  as  the  cow. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

By  E.  F.  MiTCHEXL,  Director  State  Board  of  Agriculture ;  Chairman  of  the 
Committee   on   Poultry. 

Poultry  husbandry  today,  under  the  stress  of  war  conditions,  is 
more  than  ever  a  vital  factor  in  the  world's  food  supply.  National 
and  state  administrations  recognize  this  fact  and  every  day  brings 
anew  the  message  to  produce  and  save  to  the  utmost.  The  poultry 
keeper  has  responded  cheerfully  to  this  demand  upon  his  time  and  his 
energy,  and  to  every  restriction  that  the  authorities  have  found  neces- 
sary to  impose  upon  the  business,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
many  breeders  have  turned  their  attention  to  other  lines,  the  supply  of 
poultry  products  in  California  has  met  all  demands  and  a  substantial 
surplus  has  been  shipped  from  the  state. 

Paradoxical  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  true  that  the  situation  in  this 
state  has  so  changed  that  approximately  two  hundred  carloads  of  eggs 
have  been  shipped  out  of  California  within  a  year,  whereas,  but  a  short 
time  ago,  the  ordinary  yearly  receipts  of  poultry  and  eggs  amounted 
to  five  hundred  carloads.  It  is  true  that  some  thousands  of  cases  are 
still  received  each  year  from  our  sister  states  of  the  East,  but  the  eggs 
brought  in  from  across  the  Eocky  Mountains  are  not  sent  in  as  a  pay- 
ing business  proposition,  but  more  as  an  effort  to  retain  a  foothold  in 
a  profitable  market.  In  other  words,  every  case  of  eggs  that  has  been 
sent  to  California  from  the  Middle  Western  States  would  have  yielded 
a  greater  return  to  the  producer  if  disposed  of  in  a  market  nearer  at 
hand,  leaving  the  California  market  for  the  local  producers.  That  this 
has  been  accomplished  in  a  season  when  millstuffs  were  ranging  about 
fifty  dollars  per  ton  is  an  additional  tribute  to  the  success  of  the  Cali- 
fornia poultry  man  and  woman.  It  is  true  that  many  fanciers  were 
frightened  by  the  high  price  of  feed  and  disposed  of  their  flocks  in 
whole  or  in  part,  but  those  who  were  the  backbone  of  the  industry,  the 
close  students  of  the  poultry  game  and  those  who  had  solved  the  prob- 
lems of  scientific  care  and  feeding,  were  not  affected,  and  instead  of 
giving  up,  went  out  for  more  and  better  poultry  and  eggs  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions  and  in  many  instances  found  greater  profits  in 
improved  methods. 

These  changes  have  made  but  little  difference  in  the  relative  stand- 
ing of  the  poultry  sections.  The  Sonoma  County  section  still  holds 
premier  place  in  the  industry,  followed  by  Southern  California.  The 
San  Joaquin  Valley  section  has  made  great  advances,  and  Tulare  has 
gained  distinctive  recognition  as  a  poultrj^  centre.  The  industry  has 
grown  throughout  the  valley  and  as  far  north  as  Sacramento  County. 
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The  Alameda  section,  or  east  bay  counties,  has  not  advanced  as  rapidly 
as  others,  though  the  industry  is  still  a  potent  factor  in  the  prosperity 
of  this  section.  In  the  south  coast  counties,  particularly  Santa  Cruz, 
great  advances  have  been  made,  and  from  this  section  large  shipments 
have  gone  to  the  East. 

The  business  has  been  stabilized.  Co-operative  marketing  methods 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  era  of  low  prices  is  past.  The  public  has 
been  educated  to  the  food  value  of  poultry  products  through  the 
necessity  of  conserving  beef,  pork  and  mutton,  and  people  are  willing 
to  pay  the  poultry  keeper  a  fair  price  for  his  products.  With  a  proper 
adjustment  of  prices  for  feedstuff,  which  depend  to  a  great  degree 
upon  the  needs  of  the  government  for  cereals,  the  poultry  husbandry- 
man  of  California  may  be  relied  upon  to  carry  a  full  share  of  the  bur- 
den laid  upon  the  people  of  this  nation  in  providing  food  for  our  Army 
and  Navy,  and  for  export  to  the  Allies.  The  importance  of  this  indus- 
try under  normal  conditions  is  greatly  intensified  today,  but  as  with 
many  other  industries  the  greater  the  demand,  the  greater  will  be  the 
production  to  meet  it,  and  the  qualified  poultry  man  may  look  forward 
to  a  fair  market  and  a  fair  price  for  his  product  during  the  duration 
of  the  war,  with  prospects  of  better  profits  when  peace  has  been  finally 
won. 
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OUR  MAGNIFICENT  DELTA  LANDS. 

By  I.  L.  BoRDEiS'.     Director  State  Board  of  Agriculture.     Chairman  of  Finance 

Committee. 

The  Delta  or  reclaimed  lands  in  our  home  territorj^  in  San  Joaquin 
and  Contra  Costa  counties  approximate  about  300,000  acres.  For 
nearly  fifty  years  work  has  been  progressing  in  the  reclamation  districts. 

From  the  crude  instruments  and  equipment,  we  now  have  the  most 
thoroughly  modern  mechanical  devices  and  machinerj^  for  converting 
vast  acreages  into  beautiful  home  places  and  truck  gardens,  where 
hundreds  of  energetic  people  wrest  wealth  from  the  soil. 

Through  the  introduction  of  powerful  dredgers,  great  machines  built 
here  at  home  by  local  manufacturers,  the  wonderful  levees  now  in  use 
have  been  made  possible. 

These  big  dredgers  are  of  the  clam-shell  type  and  are  kept  in  constant 
operation  under  the  direction  of  trained  engineers,  removing  mud 
from  the  stream  bottoms  and  depositing  it  upon  the  levees,  thus  form- 
ing protectorates  for  the  lands  during  flood  or  high  tide  periods. 

The  reclamation  of  this  peat  land  has  caused  the  development  of 
many  notable  industries  in  the  delta  sections  and  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  growth  of  Stockton,  for  the  manufacturers  of  that  city 
supply  much  of  the  machinery  for  all  purposes,  such  as  dyking,  drain- 
age, irrigation  and  cultivation  equipment,  and  the  great  dredgers, 
Caterpillar  tractors,  gas  engines,  pumping  plants,  and  machinery ;  plows 
and  harvesters  are  built  in  Stockton,  thus  adding  to  the  importance  of 
our  home  county,  for  Stockton  is  the  practical  headquarters  and  dis- 
tributing and  trading  point  for  the  entire  delta  sections. 

The  character  of  the  soil  of  these  delta  lands  is  peat  and  sediment, 
created  by  the  overflow  of  the  rivers  and  creeks.  The  soil  is  of  many 
varieti&s  and  carries  wonderful  values  in  plant  food,  producing  rich 
and  abundant  crops. 

The  soil  of  the  reclaimed  districts  is  considered  as  rich  as  that  found 
in  the  famous  lands  along  the  Nile. 

Soil  experts  pronounce  the  reclaimed  lands  of  this  section  the  richest 
in  the  world,  and  unexcelled  for  productive  fertility  and  ease  of  culti- 
vation, as  well  as  susceptibility  to  irrigaton. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  every  month  in  the  year  is  harvest  time 
for  some  of  the  delta  products,  if  the  farmer  is  inclined  to  make  it  so, 
the  value  of  these  lands  can  be  appreciated  fully. 

The  reclaimed  lands  are  all  below  the  water  level  of  the  San  Joaquin 
and  otlier  rivers,  all  being  practically  irrigated :  not  by  flooding,  but  by 
irrigation  systems  admitting  the  water  to  ditches,  whence  it  seeps 
through  the  soil. 
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By  the  active  use  of  powerful  pumpiug  ])lants,  a  scientific  system 
of  circulation  is  maintained  at  the  lowest  reclamation  levels,  the  water 
being  pumped  out  of  the  low  lands  when  necessary,  thus  maintaining 
the  best  of  sanitary  conditions. 

Proper  drainage  is  a  necessity,  and  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the  right 
degree  of  moisture  for  the  growing  crops  at  a  small  cost,  whether  the 
season  be  wet  or  dry,  by  these  pumping  plants. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  these  holdings  would  not  be  adaptable  to 
cultivation,  but  when  protected  from  overflow  by  great  levees  costing 
thousands  of  dollars,  their  productiveness  makes  new  agricultural 
history. 

California  produces  nearly  5,000,000  sacks  of  potatoes  annually. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  these  spuds  are  grown  on  the  delta  or  reclaimed 
lands  of  San  Joaquin  and  Contra  Costa  counties.  The  average  yield  per 
acre  is  from  100  to  150  sacks. 

There  is  a  steady  demand  for  our  home  grown  spuds  from  all  parts 
of  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  even  Missouri  River 
points  being  noted  among  the  consumers. 

The  delta  sections  are  heavy  producers  of  onions,  asparagus,  beans, 
corn,  sugar  beets  and  garden  vegetables,  also  of  barley. 

The  asparagus  of  the  delta  lands  is  notable  for  its  flavor  and  is  another 
ver.y  profitable  crop  that  is  becoming  more  popular  each  season.  There 
are  about  6.000  acres  of  asparagus  in  bearing  in  the  delta,  the  harvest  of 
which  begins  in  February  and  lasts  till  June. 

This  year  the  asparagus  crop  of  this  section  brought  high  prices  in 
the  Eastern  markets,  many  carloads  going  to  Chicago  and  New  York. 
Most  of  this  product  goes  to  the  canneries,  where  it  is  canned  and 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  California  asparagus  in  cans  is  pro- 
nounced by  epicures  to  be  the  best  flavored  in  all  the  world. 

The  growing  of  alfalfa  and  establishment  of  dairy  herds  and  plants  in 
the  delta  country  is  another  important  item.  The  peat  lands  produce 
abundantly  of  alfalfa,  and  this  is  the  most  notable  forage  plant  for  the 
production  of  milk  and  rich  cream.  The  annual  profits  from  dairy 
herds  are  most  attractive,  and  adds  to  the  importance  of  this  section  of 
the  great  State  of  California. 

Thus  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  possibilities  for  the  Eastern  agri- 
culturist in  the  tilling  of  these  great  peat  and  tule  lands  through  di- 
versified farming  is  practically  limitless.  Millions  of  dollars  are  flowing 
into  the  delta  country  for  reclamation  projects. 

Farmers  and  investors  who  appreciate  the  magnificent  opportunities 
of  the  delta — who  want  to  buy  or  rent  lands  where  splendid  returns  are 
sure,  will  find  the  ideal  country  in  the  delta  sections. 
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The  story  of  the  development  and  reclamation  interests  of  the  great 
swamp  and  tule  lands  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers,  is  one 
of  intense  attraction  and  enjoyable  to  thousands  interested  in  California. 

It  is  because  of  the  magnificent  and  wonderful  opportunities  of  tliese 
sections,  that  we  unhesitatingly  invite  capitalists,  financiers,  men  of 
affairs,  business  men,  merchants,  homeseekers,  colonists,  dairymen,  fruit 
growers,  professional  people,  manufacturers,  packers,  and  shippers  to 
come  and  look  the  situation  over. 

You  will  find  this  a  country  where  lands  have  a  staple  and  increasing 
value,  and  where  you  have  an  opportunity  to  achieve  things. 


Crimson  Monarch  I!.  No.  179243.  Grand  Champion  Duroc  Jersey 
Boar.  California  State  Fair,  ]!)17.  Exliibited  by  J.  M.  De  Vilbiss, 
Patterson,  California. 


Mayfield  Laurell  XVI.  No.  238173.  Grand  Champion  Berkshire 
California  State  Fair,  1917.  Exhibited  by  Carruthers  Farm, 
Mayfield    and    Live    Oak,    California. 
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GRAIN  RAISING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

By  John  M.  Perry,  Director  State  Board  of  Agriculture.     Chairmau  of  Committee 
on  Horticulture  and  Floriculture. 

It  is  inii»o.ssible  in  the  limited  space  allotted  to  go  into  details 
regardini;'  the  different  grains  raised  in  California. 

We  have  such  a  great  variance  in  our  climatic  conditions  and  in 
altitude  that  one  can  find  ideal  conditions  for  almost  any  crop. 

California  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  very  large  producer  of  wheat  and 
barley.  Tlie  banner  crop  of  wheat  was  raised  during  the  season  of 
1896,  when  from  three  million  eighty-eight  thousand  acres,  there 
was  harvested  fifty-four  million  ninety-seven  thousand  bushels  of  wheat. 
Our  requirements  are  approximately  thirteen  million  nine  hundred 
thousand  bushels,  so  one  can  readily  see  on  a  crop  like  the  above,  how 
California  had  so  much  wheat  to  export  in  years  past. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  wheat  raised  in  California,  but  the 
principal  varieties  are,  Australia,  Oregon  Blue  Stem,  Early  Bart,  in 
the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin  valleys,  Turkey  Red  in  the 
mountain  sections,  Sonora  in  the  lower  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and 
difi'erent  varieties  of  Club  wheats. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat 
up  until  1914,  when  the  need  for  this  grain  by  our  Government,  and 
the  Allies  in  the  war,  became  acute,  since  which  time,  by  systematic 
agitation  and  education,  the  acreage  of  wheat  has  gradually  increased 
and  much  land  that  was  thought  unfit  to  raise  wheat  has  proven  to 
be  very  prolific,  and  very  remunerative  to  the  farmer  that  has  seeded 
wheat  on  these  lands. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  thousands  of  acres  in  the  state  of 
California  that  are  laying  fallow,  or  are  being  used  for  other  crops, 
would  produce  excellent  crops  of  wheat,  and  would  not  only  serve 
a  need  that  is  most  urgent  but  would  be  very  remunerative. 

A  concrete  example  of  that  is  furnished  in  San  Joaquin  County, 
where  a  farmer,  on  account  of  the  season,  decided  he  would  not  plant 
his  land  to  wheat,  but  upon  urgent  solicitation,  decided  to  plant  one- 
half  to  Avheat  and  the  other  half  to  barley.  His  harvest,  which  is 
at  the  present  time  about  ready,  will  show  a  yield  of  approximately 
four  hundred  pounds  more  wheat  to  the  acre  than  of  barley.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  next  year  he  will  plant  his  whole  acreage  to  wheat.. 

All  farmers  should  be  encouraged  to  plant  every  available  acre 
to  wheat.  One  reason  is  because  the  Government  wants  the  grain, 
and  as  a  further  inducement  has  guaranteed  a  price  that  the  farmer 
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Mill  receive  for  his  crop.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  wheat  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government,  and  this  is  the  only  cereal  on  which  the 
price  has  been  guaranteed. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  we  have  exported  practically  no  wheat, 
but  our  exports  of  barley  have  increased  rapidly.  Much  of  the  land 
that  formerly  was  planted  to  wheat  is  now  planted  to  barley,  oats, 
corn,  sorghums,  alfalfa,  etc.  Our  crops  of  barley  harvested  at  the 
present  time   are  practically  double  that  of  wheat. 

The  quality  of  barley  raised  in  California  is  much  desired.  The 
shipping  barley  is  plump  and  very  bright  as  compared  to  the  barleys 
raised  in  many  sections.  During  past  years  large  quantities  of  barley 
have  been  exported.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  much 
barley  was  shipped  to  Europe  by  this  route,  but  during  the  past  few 
years  most  of  the  shipping  has  been  by  rail  from  interior  points  to 
Galveston,  Texas,  or  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  there  to  be  transferred 
to  vessels  for  European  countries. 

Quantities  of  barley  have  also  been  shipped  to  the  Middle  West, 
Chicago,  and  some  of  the  shipments  have  gone  by  rail  to  New  York 
and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  being  transferred  there  to  vessels  for 
Europe. 

The  raising  of  oats  has  also  proven  very  profitable.  Along  the 
coast  large  acreages  are  planted  to  oats  and  cut  for  hay.  Along 
the  coast  sections  they  also  raise  some  black  oats,  but  the  principal 
variety  of  oats  grown  in  California  is  the  red  oat,  conmionly  known 
as  Texas  rust  proof  red  oat. 

The  acreage  of  the  coarser  grains  has  also  increased  greatly.  For 
a  long  time  it  was  thought  that  it  was  impossible  to  raise  corn  in 
California,  but  in  San  Joaquin  County  alone,  during  the  season  of 
1917,  there  was  planted  and  harvested  approximately  thirteen  thou- 
sand acres  of  field  corn,  the  quality  of  which  was  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  corn  raised  in  the  United  States.  The  principal  varieties 
successfully  grown  were  King  Philip  and  white  and  yellow  Dent. 

During  the  season  of  1918  there  will  be  planted  in  San  Joaquin  County 
approximately  twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  corn,  which  is  nearly 
double  the  acreage  previously  planted.  The  yield  has  been  excep- 
tionally good,  and  with  the  extreme  prices  that  have  been  paid,  it 
has  proven  a  very  profitable  crop. 

With  the  advent  of  irrigation  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  acres  planted  to  Egyptian  corn,  milo  maize  and  other 
sorghum  grains,  which  are  very  productive  and  profitable  to  the 
grower. 
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During  late  years  there  has  been  more  attention  paid  by  the 
farmer  to  the  selection  of  seed  and  the  method  of  harvesting  his 
crops. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  farmer  would  keep  seed  on  his  ranch 
from  year  to  year,  and  bj'  not  cleaning  it,  allowed  the  seed  to  become 
foul,  consequently  his  harvest  was  not  up  to  the  standard  of  former 
years.  Realizing  this  and  Avith  the  constant  reminder  from  the  dealers 
and  the  assistance  from  the  farm  bureaus  and  farm  advisers,  who 
have  been  continually  advocating  the  use  of  better  seed,  the  quality 
has  improved.  Furthermore,  more  care  is  being  used  in  harvesting 
and  cleaning  the  grain. 

With  the  advent  of  the  tractor,  intelligent  rotation  of  crops,  care- 
ful preparation  and  drainage  of  land,  deep  plowing,  better  cultivation, 
and  care  in  the  selection  of  good  seed,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  grain 
raised  in  California  can  be  enormouslj'  increased. 
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COOPERATION  OF  THE  COUNTY  AUTHORITIES  WITH  THE  STATE 
BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  DEVELOPING  AND  EXTENDING 
THE  RESOURCES  OF  THE  STATE. 

By    E.    J.    Deloret,    Director    State    Board    of    Agriculture.     Chairman    of    Committee 
on    Speed    Events   and    Tracl^. 

The  great  fundamental  need  at  the  present  time,  and  for  some  time 
to  come,  is  increased  production.  This  of  itself  is  sufficient  reason  for 
the  county  boards  of  supervisors  to  co-operate  with  the  state  fair, 
that  there  may  be  intelligent  attention  to  soil,  fertilizer,  animals,  proper 
moisture  supply,  seed  selection  and  fruit  culture.  This  is  to 
be  brought  about  by  the  county  farm  bureaus,  who  should  encourage 
the  farmers  and  their  wives  to  vie  with  one  another  in  friendly  rivalry 
in  showing  the  things  they  have  made  and  grown,  and  by  the  working 
together  of  the  county  school  teachers,  who  should  urge  the  boys  and 
girls  to  painstaking  efforts  in  preparing  the  school  exhibits  for  the 
fair. 

During  the  fair  there  should  be  discussions  and  conferences,  as 
farmers'  meetings,  boys  and  girls'  rallies,  and  other  group  meetings, 
at  which  time  various  agencies  interested  in  agricultural  development, 
as  United  States  county  farm  demonstration  agents,  specialists  from 
the  extension  service  of  the  Agricultural  College  and  state  departments, 
would  address  the  gatherings  on  their  own  particular  problems.  Count}^ 
supervisors  should  also  support  a  competent  lecturer  to  dwell  on  the 
merits  of  their  own  particular  county.  Other  periods  might  be  devoted 
to  demonstrations,  packing  of  fruit,  spraying  operations,  killing,  dress- 
ing and  packing  poultry;  germination  tests,  stock  judging,  butter 
making,  cheese  making,  dress  making  and  domestic  science  schools,  etc. 

The  advantages  in  turn  to  the  county  would  be  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  collecting  in  one  place  the  results  of  field  inspection,  the 
opportunity  to  initiate  new  movements  for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture, based  on  ideas  obtained  from  county  farm  bureaus  of  various 
counties  exhibited  at  the  fair  and  a  place  of  exhibit  for  contest  work 
of  the  county  youth,  the  embryo  farmer  of  the  future. 

Assured  income  is  a  necessity  if  the  fair  is  to  do  its  work  efficiently 
and  expand.  Therefore,  public  patronage  must  be  attracted  and  held 
by  being  made  sufficiently  interesting,  of  an  instructive  and  elevating 
character,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  supervisors  of  the  different  counties.  But  these  grants  must 
be  carefully  guarded  so  as  to  stimulate  and  to  insure  that  the  funds 
are  not  handled  in  promoting  worthless  projects  or  visionary  plans. 

As  a  working  factor  in  bringing  about  the  spirit  of  association,  the 
feeling  of  tolerance,  the  discretion  of  experience  and  information,  the 
eagerness  to  work  for  a  common  good,  the  state  fair  plaj^s  a  most 
important  part  in  rural  development  life.  It  is  a  method  of  visual 
agricultural  instruction  of  what  constitutes  good  crops  and  desirable 
live  stock. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  LIGHT  HORSE— PLEASURE  AND 

DRIVING. 

By   T.   H.   Dudley,    Director   State   Board   of   Agriculture.      Chairman   Attractions 
and    Advertising   Committee. 

Development  of  the  light  harness  horse  has  been  remarkable  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years ;  trotting  and  pacing  records  have  been  reduced 
from  2.14  to  1.59^  for  trotting,  and  1.55^  for  pacing — which  has  been 
brought  about  from  the  new  development  and  methods  in  training, 
shoeing,  feeding  and  the  bike  sulky,  and  the  early  development  of  the 
colts  and  care  in  breeding.  The  colts  commence  being  handled  five  or 
six  months  after  they  are  foaled.  It  is  a  question  whether  we  will  have 
as  rapid  development  in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  as  we  have  had 
in  the  last.  It  seems  to  be  almost  impossible  now  to  develop  speed 
below  the  present  limit,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  wc  will  have  the  same 
ratio  of  development  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  pleasure  driving  has  practically  been  eliminated  by  the  auto- 
mobiles and  there  is  very  little  demand  for  horses  for  pleasure  purposes. 
I  believe  that  all  breeding  and  developing  will  now  be  for  racing  pur- 
poses, except  saddle  horses. 

California,  in  years  gone  by,  was  one  of  the  greatest  producing  states 
of  the  light  harness  horse  which  is  now  practically  eliminated,  as  there 
is  so  little  demand  for  this  class  of  horses  and  very  few  breeders  left  in 
the  state,  and  I  consider  this  a  very  great  loss  to  the  state  in  every  way. 
I  believe  the  state  should  do  something  to  encourage  the  interest  for  the 
breeding  and  development  of  the  light  harness  horse.  For  years  Califor- 
nia horses  held  the  record  for  yearlings,  two-year-olds,  three-year-olds, 
and  aged  horses;  and  that  now  has  been  taken  aw^ay  by  Eastern-bred 
colts  and  horses.  Practically  all  driving,  trotting  and  horse  shows  are 
held  in  the  East  and  Middle  West  and  the  breeding  market  is  in  that 
section.  Large  breeding  farms  are  still  being  successfully  maintained, 
e.specially  in  the  Middle  West  and  New  York  state. 

The  breeding  and  development  of  saddle  horses  in  the  United  States 
reached  the  highest  degree  of  success  during  the  last  century.  The 
march  of  progress  has  eliminated  the  saddle  horse  as  a  utility  animal 
for  traveling,  and  even  the  changed  conditions  in  the  cattle  sections 
have  displaced  the  picturesque  cowboy  and  his  pony.  The  type  of 
horse  that  was  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  that  period  pos.sessed 
conformation  and  style  not  excelled  in  any  other  breed.  He  was  trained 
to  several  gaits  in  order  to  ease  the  strain  on  his  rider  during  a  long 
journey,  and  had  stamina  and  endurance  as  fundamental  qualities. 
Advocates  of  his  type  urge  that  nowhere  in  the  equine  world  can  a 
better  horse  be  found  for  Army  purposes,  or  for  the  combination  riding 
and  driving  or  general  purpose  horse. 

The  use  of  the  saddle  horse  for  park  and  recreational  work,  and  for 
the  show  ring,  appeals  to  every  horse  lover,  and  brings  a  thrill  that 
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cannot  be  equalled  by  any  mechanical  transportation  device,  unless  it 
be  the  aeroplane,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  high 
spirited,  well  trained  gaited  saddle  horse  will  be  in  demand  for  park  and 
show  purposes  for  many  years  to  come. 

There  are  a  number  of  devotees  of  this  type  of  horse  in  California 
and  the  large  attendance  at  all  horse  shows,  where  the  grace,  intelli- 
gence and  physical  beauty  of  the  horse  is  shown  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  holds  the  attention  of  thousands  of  spectators,  proves  that  the 
bonds  of  loyalty  and  affection  between  man  and  horse  are  as  strong 
as  when  the  horse  was  indispensable  to  his  master. 

It  seems  too  bad  with  the  wonderful  climate  and  advantages  which 
California  offers  for  breeding  light  harness  horses,  that  we  should  have 
lost  that  industry,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
state  to  try  and  further  the  development  again  of  this  industry.  I 
also  believe  the  breeding  of  saddle  horses  would  pay  and  should  be 
encouraged;  although  the  automobile  has  driven  that  pleasure  off  the 
highways,  and  if  the  pleasure  of  riding  or  driving  is  again  to  be 
taken  up  the  state  and  municipalities  will  have  to  build  bridle  paths 
and  dirt  roads  alongside  of  the  present  concrete  roads. 

I  can  not  see  why  California  will  not  again  take  up  breeding  stand- 
ard-bred horses  and  establish  a  market  for  our  horses.  There  is  no 
doubt  if  it  could  be  arranged  by  having  gentlemen 's  matinees  organized 
in  different  parts  of  the.  state  and  an  interest  worked  up,  as  is  done  in 
the  East,  it  would  then  create  a  demand  for  trotting-bred  horses  and 
bring  back  the  declining  market  and  interest  in  horses.  It  would  also 
furnish  amusement  and  healthy  sport  for  all,  which  would  be  a  benefit  to 
the  state.  The  gentlemen's  clubs  throughout  the  East  have  been  the 
means  of  keeping  alive  the  trotting  horse  interest. 
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THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Bv  R.LPii  W.   BULL,  Director  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

ThfZ^noi  the  cattle  industry  has  kept  pace  with  the  developmen 
„f  the  "tate  and  the  outstanding  element  of  this  growth  has  been  the 
ineeasdairv  development.  The  history  of  Californm  shows  three 
di  in"  per  ods  of  rural  aetivity.  In  the  days  of  the  Spanish  oceupa- 
It  „y-horned  range  eattle  were  the  has.s  of  the  state's  bu.nes 
and  wealth  Following  the  American  occupation  came  the  Days  ot 
g1"  Mch  brought  thousands  of  new  people,  and  then  agriculture 
naturally  came  into  its  own.  Dry  farming  made  Cahforma  the  grain- 
arTof  he  world  for  several  decades,  but  progressive  husbandry  called 
ary  oi  tne  uoiiu  „„tprs  flowing  from  the  snowbound 

for  the  best  use  to  be  made  of  the  waters  nowin, 
reservoirs  of  the  Sierras,  and  great  irrigation  systems  took  their  place 
rthe  s7.here  of  the  state's  activities.     Thousands  of  acres  of  land 
,nd  r  th  se  svstems  were  found  best  adapted  to  growing  alfalfa  and 
orageero^s    and  with  these  naturally  came  dairying  as  the  means 
,rovi  led  I'  Nature  to  make  available  for  human  consumption  the 
p  odm"   of  the  soil.     Every  recognized  breed  of  dairy  cattle  may  be 
fo\n      .1  the  state  and  the  improved  blood  lines  have  raised  the  stand- 
7of  berd.s  in  every  section,  adding  to  the  quantity  the  .p.a.ty  ad 
the  value  of  the  product,  and  increasing  by  millions  of  dollars  the 

'tmf:^^^  laws  for  the  protection  of  public  health  practicaUy 
divide  the  industry  into  three  sections,  the  production  of  who  e  milk 
o    butter  and  cheese  and  of  condensed  milk.     The  question  of  loca  ion 
filurelTai^elv  in  the  dairy  industry,  the  large  centres  of  population 
Uldn"  the  milk  produced  in  their  immediate  vicinity  for  domestic  con- 
sult, i,      In  other  sections  butter  fat  is  the  form  m  which  the  pro- 
dZ!:  marketed.     In  a  few  sections  condensers  have  been  located  ad 
have  .secnred  a  large  proportion  of  the  output,  as  these  >nst'tuto 
have  been  able  to  offer  the  dairymen  better  returns  than  'h^  """e-- 
makers.     Cheese  making  is  carried  on  in  some  few  parts  of  the  state, 
but  has  not  received  as  much  attention  as  its  importance  deserves. 

The  dairy  industry  has  been  fostered  by  the  state  whenever  possible 
The  Dairy  Bureau  is  an  effective  organization,  doing  much  good.  Iho 
state  law;  give  wide  authority  to  municipal  health  departments  in  the 
matter  of  inspecting  dairy  farms  and  their  products  and  Provide  or 
the  utmost  care  in  all  requirements  for  healthy  cows  kept  undei  sani- 
tary   conditions.     The    University    of    California,    through    the    State 
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Farm  at  Davis,  has  done  miicli  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  industry  in 
this  state,  and  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  dairy  husbandry  man. 

The  interest  of  the  state  in  the  production  of  pure  and  health  giving 
dairy  products  has  met  with  ready  co-operation  by  the  dairy  industry, 
and  the  rigid  regulations  in  force  in  every  part  of  the  state  are  cheer- 
fully complied  with  by  milk  and  butter  producers,  all  of  whom  recog- 
nize the  propriety  and  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  the  public  health 
as  a  primary  requisite  of  the  business.  This  attitude  has  in  turn 
received  complete  approval  from  the  public  which  is  Avilling  to  pay 
good  prices  for  good  service,  thus  affording  the  dairjanan  all  needed 
inducements  to  hold  a  high  standard  for  his  business. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  stability  and  success  of  this  indus- 
try. California  can  support  millions  more  people  in  comfort  and  hap- 
piness. Immigration  to  the  state  will  increase  indefinitely.  The 
demand  for  dairy  products  will  grow  with  the  population.  Our  cli- 
mate and  soil  will  continue  to  yield  golden  returns  to  husbandry. 
Irrigation  has  solved  to  a  large  extent  the  problems  of  the  state  and  a 
dry  season  has  a  reduced  menace.  Better  stock  and  better  methods 
are  coming  year  by  year.  The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  food  products 
at  this  time  is  world  wide.  The  need  of  meat  products  is  one  of  the 
acute  problems  of  humanity.  Profit  will  accrue  in  a  large  measure 
to  those  who  can  supply  this  demand,  and  today  there  is  no  one  in  any 
part  of  the  world  more  advantageously  situated  to  secure  a  full  share 
of  the  good  things  of  life 'than  the  capable  dairy  farmer  of  this  state. 


'Blackhawk  Chessie."  No.  15965.  First  and  Champion  Shire 
Mare.  California  State  Fair,  1916-1917.  Exhibited  by  Easton 
and  Ward,    Diablo,    Cal. 
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THE  DRAFT  HORSE. 

By  Chas.  W.  Paine,  Secretary  Stallion  Registration  Board. 

The  future  of  the  draft  horse  in  California  at  the  present  time 
presents  a  serious  cpiestion.  Our  records  show  that  in  1912,  there  wore 
registered  2,03-4  stallions  and  jacks,  and  in  1918  to  the  present  time, 
July  1,  there  are  only  822  licensed. 

It  is  true  that  the  greatest  decrease  in  number  has  been  among  the 
mongrels,  showing  that  we  are  raising  better  colts,  but  if  we  look  into 
the  matter  seriously  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  farmers  and  breeders  are 
making  a  great  mistake  in  letting  this  industry  go  by  default. 

Just  when  the  death  knell  of  the  horse  was  first  sounded  is  rather  hard 
to  discover,  but  there  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  when  young  Stephenson 
first  rigged  up  a  steam  engine  on  wheels  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
making  a  self-propelled  vehicle,  an  old  Scotch  breeder  of  Clydesdales 
visited  the  youthful  inventor  and  threatened  him  bodily  harm  if  he  did 
not  cease  working  on  a  machine  that  was  calculated  to  supersede  the 
horse. 

Then  came  the  cable  cars,  and  then  the  electric  trolley,  and  tinally 
the  automobile,  the  truck  and  the  tractor.  "With  the  advent  of  each 
the  prophets  rang  down  the  curtain  on  the  horse. 

Let  us  examine  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  1880  the  United  States  had  a 
population  of  50,155,783,  and  a  horse  population  of  10,357,488,  or  a 
ratio  of  less  than  one  to  five.  In  1890,  we  had  a  population  of  62,947,714 
and  15,266,244  horses — a  trifle  over  four  to  one.  In  1900  there  were 
75,994,575  people  and  16,952,191  horses — not  quite  four  and  one-half  to 
one.  In  1910  the  population  was  placed  at  91,972,266,  and  the  number 
of  horses  at  19,220,338,  a  ratio  of  not  c^uite  five  to  one.  The  most 
recent  figures  give  our  population  at  considerably  over  100,000,000,  and 
on  January  1  there  were  21,126,000  horses  on  American  farms. 

A  further  investigation  discloses  the  fact  that  in  1880  there  were 
4,088,907  farms  on  which  the  10,357,488  horses  were  slightly  over  two 
and  one-half  horses  per  farm.  In  1900,  less  than  three  horses  were 
owned  on  the  5,737,372  farms.  In  1910  we  find  a  few  more  than  three 
horses  per  farm.  No  figures  showing  the  number  of  farms  in  the  United 
States,  January  1,  1917,  are  at  hand,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
ratio  has  been  cut  down  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  to  what 
extent  we  can  not  say.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  this  ratio  can  be 
decreased  to  a  very  great  extent  or  there  would  be  few,  if  any,  left. 
The  above  figures  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  mules  owned 
on  farms ;  however,  there  has  always  been  less  than  one  mule  per  farm. 

I  must  saj^  that  the  tractor  is  in  successful  operation  on  many  large 
farms  and  ranches,  and  the  popularity  and  efficiency  of  the  tractor  is 
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bound  to  increase  and  will  displace  the  horse  where  it  is  demonstrated 
to  be  more  economical.  But  with  the  above  figures  in  mind  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  draft  horse  breeders  should  become 
panic  stricken. 

Some  will  say  that  the  figures  I  quote  are  all  very  true,  but  I  am 
overlooking  the  fact  that  in  the  past  the  cities  have  been  the  outlet 
for  surplus  horses  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  trucks  are 
displacing  many  horses.  During  the  past  few  years  a  great  many 
firms  sold  their  horses  and  purchased  trucks,  but  a  great  many  of  the 
same  firms  will  turn  back  to  horses  because  of  their  demonstrated  ability 
to  handle  a  short  haul  more  economicalh^ 

But  there  is  a  wider  market  to  look  to.  Statistics  for  1914  give  the 
horse  population  of  the  world  as  95,698,000.  Russia,  with  24,639,000,  is 
the  only  country  with  more  horses  than  the  United  States.  Germany 
had  4,523,000,  Austria-Hungary  4,374,000,  France  3,231,000,  the  United 
Kingdom  2,233,000,  Italy  956,000  and  Canada  2,948,000. 

No  figures  are  available  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  depletion  of 
the  horse  stock  of  Germany,  France,  England,  Russia,  and  Italy,  but 
it  goes  without  saying  that  the  loss  has  been  terrific  and  that  the  end 
of  the  war  will  find  the  warring  nations  facing  a  marked  shortage  of 
horsepower.  The  United  States,  Russia  and  the  Argentine  are  the 
three  sources  of  supply.  The  native  horse  of  Russia  is  a  small  pony-sort 
of  horse,  likewise  the  native  Argentine  horse  is  small.  The  United 
States  is  therefore  the  only  country  in  the  world  that  is  in  a  position 
to  furnish  Europe  with  horses  approaching  the  type  that  is  certain  to 
be  in  demand  when  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe  begins. 

It  is  said  that  it  takes  35,000  horses  and  mules  each  month  to  replace 
the  foreign  losses  and  with  our  country  at  war  it  will  require  11,000 
horses  and  mules  per  month  to  keep  our  army  of  2,000,000  supplied. 
In  other  words,  after  our  army  is  in  the  field,  46.000  horses  and  mules 
will  be  taken  from  the  country  per  month. 

From  any  viewpoint,  the  future  of  the  draft  horse  seems  assured,  and 
farmers  and  breeders  will  have  lost  a  golden  opportunity  in  not  breed- 
ing every  available  mare  to  a  good  sound  draft  stallion  at  this  time. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  our  soldier  boys  will  want  to  go  to  the 
farms  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Will  we  have  the  best  kind  of  a  horse 
ready  for  them  when  that  time  comes? 

The  draft  horse  is  the  finest  type  of  horse,  and  the  draft  mare  has 
a  double  capacity.  She  is  self-reproducing  motor  power  and  contrary 
to  the  tractors,  she  is  self-repairing  to  a  very  appreciable  degree.  Fuel 
power  for  the  horse  can  be  raised  on  the  farm,  while  that  of  the  tractor 
must  be  purchased  on  the  outside. 


Ithos.     No.  90754.     Grand  Champion  Percheron   Stallion,     California 
State   Fair,    1917.     Owned    by   M.    Bassett,    Hanford,    California. 


Stevenot.  No.  it2Gu.  Ciianiijion  Belgian  Stallion.  California  State 
-bair,  1917.  Exhibited  by  Ruby  &  Bowers,  Davis,  Calif.,  and 
Portland,    Ore. 
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In  our  state  the  buyers  for  our  Government  and  the  Allies  have  pur- 
chased all  available  horses  and  at  the  present  time  the  price  for 
geldings  in  Europe  is  quoted  at  between  $800  and  $1,000  per  head. 
There  is  no  reason  why  such  prices  will  not  prevail  here  in  the  very 
near  future  and  it  behooves,  as  I  have  said,  every  breeder  to  raise  every 
colt  possible. 

The  California  Stallion  Registration  Board  has  endeavored  in  every 
way,  this  year,  to  encourage  the  breeders  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  from 
our  records  our  efforts  have  not  been  successful. 
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PREFACE. 


The  law  under  which  this  report  i.s  prepared  requires  the  annual 
collection,  compilation,  and  distribution  of  statistics  relating  to  the 
production  and  resources  of  the  state.  In  the  most  important  subjects 
the  statistics  are  carried  back  for  from  ten  to  twenty-five  years,  but 
those  who  desire  earlier  information  will  find  it  in  the  first  Statistical 
Reports,  issued  in  1911  and  1912,  where  the  statistics  go  back  to  the 
year  1850,  when  the  state  was  first  organized. 

To  be  of  any  real  value,  statistics  must  cover  a  number  of  years,  in 
order  that  comparisons  may  be  made,  and  the  measure  of  progress,  or 
falling  off,  be  determined.  Nothing  can  give  a  clearer  or  more  precise 
idea  of  the  development  of  a  country  than  statistics,  for  figures  speak 
more  eloquently  and  convincingly  than  glowing  literary  descriptions, 
which  are  often  exaggerated.  In  the  business  world  today  there  are 
few  things  more  valuable  than  reliable  statistical  data. 

The  various  branches  of  agriculture  and  other  subjects  dealt  with  in 
this  volume  might  be  greatly  extended,  and  much  other  information 
could  be  added,  but  the  space  available  is  limited  by  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  of  $5,000  per  annum. 

The  statistics  regarding  population,  area  of  farm  lands,  and  the 
number  of  fruit  trees,  are  compiled  from  the  Reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  which  contain  the  only  reliable  figures  obtained  by 
actual  count,  and  not  by  incomplete  estimates,  upon  which  no  reliance 
can  be  placed.  Few  people  realize  the  magnitude  of  such  work, 
covering  a  state  as  large  as  California,  but  as  an  illustration,  the 
pay  alone  of  the  enumerators  employed  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  1910 
in  this  state  was  upwards  of  $151,000. 

The  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  reliable  information  from  county 
authorities  is  their  tendency  to  exaggerate  and  overestimate  their  pro- 
ductions and  its  value. 

The  various  sources  from  which  the  statistics  in  this  report  are  com- 
piled are  the  most  trustM^orthy  that  can  be  obtained  and  the  inform- 
ation has  been  brought  down  to  the  latest  possible  date.  It  contains 
a  condensed  summary  of  hundreds  of  federal  and  state  reports,  and 
other  details  obtained  from  a  large  number  of  correspondents  in  every 
industry  from  all  parts  of  the  state. 

The  great  importance  and  value  of  statistics  is  now  universally  recog- 
nized, but  it  is  a  science  which  has  been  much  neglected  in  California. 
The  Australian  and  New  Zealand  colonies,  with  a  much  smaller  popu- 
lation than  California,  devote  from  $21,000  to  $50,000  each  per  annum 
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for  this  purpose,  and  even  Japan  and  the  Argentine  Republic  publish 
very  complete  statistical  reports — and  in  English. 

On  September  3,  1916,  a  disastrous  fire  destroj^ed  the  main  pavilion 
and  offices  in  the  State  Fair  Grounds,  the  valuable  library  and  all 
documents  being  a  total  loss,  which  has  added  to  the  difficulties  in 
compiling  this  report. 

Acknowledgments  and  expressions  of  high  appreciation  are  due  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Department  of  Commerce,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Commis- 
sioner of  Fisheries,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  General  Land 
Office,  National  Conservation  Commission,  the  United  States  Reclama- 
tion Service,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  the  District  Forester,  Frank  Adams,  irrigation  manager, 
University  of  California,  E.  L.  Adams,  United  States  Biggs  Cereal 
Field  Station,  Butte  County,  and  Prof.  George  H.  Willson  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  of  San  Francisco. 

Among  the  state  departments,  valuable  assistance  has  been  received 
from  the  State  Controller's  Department,  the  State  Water  Commission, 
Department  of  Engineering,  the  Railroad  Commission  of  California, 
Mr.  Fletcher  Hamilton,  State  Mineralogist,  the  State  Fish  and  Game 
Commission,  the  Surveyor  General,  State  Board  of  Forestry,  the 
County  Horticultural  Commissioners,  Insurance  Commissioner,  Sup- 
erintendent of  Banks,  Motor  Vehicle  Department,  State  Dairy  Bureau, 
and  many  others. 

George  Robertson, 

Statistician. 

Sacramento,  California,  Juh^  1,  1918. 
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NOTES  REGARDING  CHANGES   IN   BOUNDARIES   OF 
COUNTIES  AND  INCORPORATED  PLACES. 

Colusa — Part  taken  to  form  Glenn  in  1891. 

Del  iN'orie— Part  annexed  to  Siskiyou  between  1880  and  1890 

Fresno— Part  taken  to  form  Madera  in  1893,  and  part  annexed  to  Kings  in  1909 

Glenn — Organized  from  part  of  Colusa  in  1891. 

Humboldt — Part  of  Klamath  annexed  in   1874. 

/mperia?— Organized  from  part  of  San  Diego  in  1907. 
^^''ff'-O'^sa^^^^d  from  part  of  Tulare  in  1893,  and  part  of  Fresno  annexed  in 
1909. 

Lake — Part  annexed  to  Napa  in  1872. 

Los  Angeles — Part  taken  to  form  Orange  in  1889. 

Madera — Organized  from  part  of  Fresno  in  1893. 

Modoc-^Organized  from  part  of  Siskiyou  in  1874. 

Monterey — Part  taken  to  form  San  Benito  in  1874. 

Ivapa — Part  of  Lake  annexed  in  1872. 

Orare^e— Organized  from  part  of  Los  Angeles  in  1889. 

Riverside— Ovg&mzed  from  parts  of  San  Bernardino  and  San  Diego  in  1893 

San  Benito — Organized  from  part  of  Monterey  in  1874. 

San  Bernardino— P&Tt  taken  to  form  part  of  Riverside  in  1893 

San  Diego— P&vt  taken  to  form  part  of  Riverside  in  1893,  part  taken  to  form 
Imperial  in  1907. 

Santa  Barbara — Part  taken  to  form  Ventura  in  1871. 

SisUyou—-p&vt  taken  to  form  Modoc  in  1874;  part  of  Klamath  annexed  in  1874 
and  part  of  Del  Norte  annexed  between  1880  and  1890.  ' 

Tulare — Part  taken  to  form  Kings  in  1893.  . 

Few #»ra— Organized  from  part  of  Santa  Barbara  in  1871. 


INCORPORATED  PLACES. 

Bakersfield— Part  of  township  3  (Kern  City)   annexed  in  1909. 

BerTceley—Fatt  of  Oakland  township  annexed  in  1906  and  1908. 

Fresno — Part  of  township  3  annexed  in  1910. 
,    Los  Angeles— Farts  of  Ballona,  Burbank,  Cahuenga,  and  San  Antonio  townships 
annexed  between  1890  and  1900;  part  of  Ballona  township  annexed  in  1906-  part 
of  Welmmgton  township   (including  San  Pedro  City)   annexed  in  1909,  and  parts  of 
Burbank  and  Cahuenga  townships  annexed  in  1910. 

Oakland— Favts  of  Brooklyn  and  Oakland  townships  annexed  in  1909. 

Ontario — Parts  of  Ontario  township  annexed  in  1901. 

Pasadena — Parts  of  Pasadena  township  annexed  in  1904  and  1906. 

San  Leandro— Fart  of  Brooklyn  township  annexed  in  1909. 


Inside  View  of  Steel   Dome,   New  Agricultural  and  Horticultural   Building,   California 
State  Pair  Grounds,  Sacramento. 
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COUNTIES  AND   COUNTY  SEATS,   ACREAGE   AND   POPULATION. 


County  seat 


Eleva- 
tion, 

county 
seats 


Estimated 

population  of 

county  seats, 

1917 


Approximate 
county  land 
area,  acreage 


Number  of 
acres  of  land 


1917 


Alameda 

Alpine  

Amador   

Butte    

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn  

Humboldt 

Imperial    

Inyo  

Kern  

Kings  

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera  

Marin . 

Mariposa 

Mendocino   

Merced 

Modoc  

Mono   

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas  

Riverside  

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino-. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  __. 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara.. 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra   

Siskiyou 

Solano  

Sonoma   

Stanislaus   

Sutter  

Tehama 

Trinity  

Tulare 

Tuolumne  

Ventura  

Yolo  

Yuba 


Totals 


Oakland    '  36 

Markleeville  * 

Jackson  ;  1,975 

Oroville  250 

San  Andreas   1  * 

Colusa    60 

Martinez  125 

Crescent  City !  50 

Placerville 1,875 

Fresno    293 

Willows    136 

Eureka   i  64 

El  Centro  '  —2 

Independence  j  3,907 

Bakersfield    I  404 

Hanford 249 

Lakeport ;  * 

Susanville    '  4.175 

Los  Angeles  :  293 

Madera    '  272 

San  Rafael   :  * 

Mariposa 2,018 

Ukiah    620 

Merced    :  173 

Alturas    '  4,460 

Bridgeport    6,500 

Salinas  '  40 

Xaoa    !  20 

Nevada  City :  2,580 

Santa  Ana  137 

Auburn  1,360 

Quincy    3,400 

Riverside    851 

Sacramento    71 

Hollister    284 

San  Bernardino  __'  1,054 

San  Diego   93 

San  Francisco 207 

Stockton  24 

San  Luis  Obispo—  201 

Redwood  City 8 

Santa  Barbara  _--  130 

San  Jose 1  95 

Santa  Cruz |  20 

Redding   552 

Downieville  3,150 


Yreka    

Fairfield  __. 
Santa  Rosa 

Modesto 

Yuba  City  . 
Red  Bluff  .- 
Weaverville 

Visalia   

Sonora   

Ventura   

Woodland  . 
Marysville   . 


2,635 

12 

181 

90 

57 

307 

2,046 

334 

1,825 

43 

58 

67 


220,000 
200 
t2,035 
4,654 
700 
2,500 
3.750 
tl,114 
tl,914 
55.000 
3,200 
18.000 
6,000 
t701 
19,500 
6,200 
800 
1,800 
590,000 
3,800 
6,350 
t654 
3.000 
4,000 
2,000 
1312 
6,000 
7,000 
3,000 
16,000 
2,500 
1,000 
18,000 
65,000 
t2,308 
20,000 
90,000 
550,000 
48,000 
6,000' 
3.700 
22,000 
.  40,000 
12.000 
3,500 
350 
2,500 
750 
t7,817 
9,000 
1.600 
4,000 
500 
4,550 
3,200 
4,000 
5,000 
7,000 


468,480 
496,640 
384,640 
1,102,080 
657,280 
729,600 
456.960 
655,360 
1,121.920 
3,808,000 
805,760 
2,325,760 
2,616,960 
6,412,160 
5,121,920 
.  741,760 
817,920 
2.899.840 
2.602.880. 
1,351.680 
338,560 
936.320 
2.209.920 
1,276,800 
2,446,720 
1,939,200 
2,131,200 
501,120 
623,360 
508,800 
892.800 
1,660,160 
4,633,600 
629.120 
890,880 
12,900,480 
2,701.440 
27,520 
926,720 
2,133.760 
286.080 
1,753,600 
849,920 
278.400 
2,469,120 
590.720 
4,003.840 
526,080 
1,009.280 
928,000 
389,120 
1,851,520 
2,026,240 
3,107,840 
1,401,600 
1,201,920 
648,960 
408,960 


99,617,280 


441,753 
■39,318 
309,104 
899.046 
521.205 
612,736 
459,412 
219,423 
668,879 

2,251,520 
630,001 

1,651,382 

1,033,269 
274,619 

3,376,815 
830,378 
366,197 
836,380 

1,107,791 
774.604 
306,720 
342,129 

1,668,359 

1,171,358 
693,173 
177,548 

1,448,596 
411,128 
476.154 
446,257 
615,817 
561,391 

1,677.324 
596.456 
593.432 

2,027,459 

1,179,783 

29,760 

865,842 

1.621.933 
305,972 

1,038,201 
742,672 
260,439 

1.479.290 
333,908 

1,891,070 
516,006 
907.095 
870,900 
374.513 

1.300,800 
587,479 

1.457.828 
453,422 
.591,656 
598,135 
398.784 


48,322,621 


*Not  ascertained.    fCensus  1910,  later  figures  not  available. 


THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

(Date  of  organization  as  a  Territory,  March  1,  1847;  as  a  State,  September  9,  1850.) 


PART  I. 
AREA,  FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS. 


Vacant  Public  Lands;  Homesteads;  Indian  Reservations;  School 
Lands;  Homesteads;  Dry  Farming;  Vacant  Public  Lands;  Num- 
ber and  Value  of  Farms;  Size  of  Farms;  Improved  and  Unim- 
proved Farm  Land;  Mortgage  Debt  on  Farms;  Irrigation  on 
Farms. 

The  state  of  California  is  about  780  miles  in  length;  its  breadth 
varies  from  150  to  350  miles  and  its  total  area  is  158,297  square  miles, 
of  which  2,645  are  water  surface.  The  coast  line  is  more  than  1,000 
miles  long.  In  size  it  ranks  second  among  the  states  of  the  Union, 
Texas  being  the  only  one  to  exceed  it.  It  is  almost  as  large  in  total  area 
of  land  and  water  as  the  following    seven  Eastern  states  combined: 


Square 
miles 


New  York  49,204 

Ohio    j  41,040 

Maine  33,040 

Verinont  !  9,564 

New  Hampshire 9,341 

Massachusetts  8,266 

New  Jersey 8,224 


Total 


158,679 


California  158,297 


California  has  the  highest  and  lowest  land  of  the  United  States,  the 
greatest  variety  of  temperature  and  rainfall,  and  of  products  of  the  soil. 
The  spread  of  irrigation  and  of  intensive  cultivation,  and  the  increase 
of  small  farms  during  the  last  twenty  years,  have  made  California 
what  it  is  today. 

Agriculture  had  its  beginning  in  wheat  raising  on  great  ranches,  from 
fifty  to  several  hundred  thousand  acres  in  extent ;  then  deciduous 
orchard  fruits  and  semitropical  citrus  fruits,  successively. 

Both  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  governments  made  large  grants  of 
land  to  encourage  settlement.  These  were  used  as  cattle  ranches  exclu- 
sively, up  to  the  time  of  the  American  occupation,  and  the  exports 
consisted  entirely  of  hides  and  tallow.  These  grants  covered  the  valleys 
of  the  state  to  a  large  extent,  and  later  were  recognized  and  patented 
by  the  United  States  Government.  About  500  of  these  claims,  covering 
nearly  nine  million  acres,  were  found  to  be  valid. 
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Of  the  fifty-eight  counties  into  whic-h  the  state  is  now  divided,  the 
first  twenty-seven  were  organized  on  February  18,  1850 ;  ten  years  later 
the  number  had  increased  to  forty-two.  In  1872,  Ventura  became  the 
fiftieth  county,  and  Imperial,  the  latest  addition,  Avas  formed  in  1907. 

The  land  area  of  the  state  is  about  99,898,880  acres,  a  great  part 
of  which  is  rough,  mountainous  country  and  desert,  roughly  classified 
as  follows : 


Land 

surface 

Water  surface 

Total 

Square  miles 

Acres 

Square  miles                    Acres 

1 

Square  miles 

Acres 

155.652 

99,898,880 

2,645             1,692,800 

158,297 

101,310,080 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  land  surface  of  the  state  is  under 
the  control  of  the  federal  government,  including  19,532,731  acres  in 
the  national  forests,  on  January  1,  1916.  The  areas  designated  as 
"National  Forests"  were  formerly  called  "Forest  Reserves,"  but  the 
title  was  changed  by  act  of  congress  of  March  4,  1907.  Up  to  June  30, 
1917,  the  amount  cf  swamp  land  patented  to  the  state  was  2,115,416 
acres.' 

Indian    Reservations. 

The  Indians  were  prominent  in  early  California  history,  but  their 
progress  towards  their  present  insignificance  began  far  back  in  the 
Spanish  period.  It  proceeded  much  more  rapidly  after  the  restraining 
influence  of  the  Missions  was  removed,  leaving  them  free  to  revert  to 
savagery;  and  the  downward  progress  of  the  race  was  fearfully  accel- 
erated during  the  mining  period,  when  they  were  ambushed,  depraved, 
and  in  large  numbers  killed.  There  have  been  no  Indian  wars  in  Cali- 
fornia's annals,  but  many  butcheries. 

The  natives  have  declined  exceedingly  in  number  since  1834.  They 
have  always  been  mild-tempered,  low,  and  unintelligent,  and  are  today 
a  poor  and  miserable  race.  They  are  called  "Digger  Indians,"  indis- 
criminately, although  divided  by  a  multiplicity  of  tongues. 

The  Indians  of  California. 

The  Indians  of  California  are  of  at  least  fourteen  different  lin- 
guistic stocks.  The  government,  in  dealing  with  the  California  tribes, 
did  not  follow  the  policy  pursued  with  the  wild  Indians  of  the  plains, 
and  no  treaties  were  made  with  them  and  no  remuneration  paid  for 
lands  acquired  by  white  settlers.  Large  numbers  are  located  on  twenty- 
six  reservations,  namely:  Hoopa  Valley,  Round  Valley,  Tule  River, 
Yuma,  and  twenty-two  Mission  reservations. 

Most  of  the  Mission  Indians  are  located  on  small  reservations  scat- 
tered over  Riverside  and  San  Diego  counties.  Among  them  are  found 
representatives  of  a  number  of  different  tribes. 

Round  Valley  reservation,  embracing  an  area  of  59  square  miles,  is 
situated  in  Mendocino  County,  and  the  remnants  of  nine  small  tribes 
are  located  here,  who  might  well  be  classed  as  civilized.  Tule  River 
reservation  in  Tulare  County  contains  76  square  miles,  and  contains  the 
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remainder  of  the  onee  powerful  Tiile  tribe.  The  Yuma  reservation  con- 
tains an  area  of  11'^  square  miles,  the  Indians  living  on  this  section 
being  the  most  primitive  of  the  California  tribes  in  manners  and 
customs. 

The  principal  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising 
engaged  in  by  Indians  are  basket  making,  blanket  weaving,  bead  work, 
pottery  and  wood  cutting.  The  value  of  crops  raised  in  1917  was 
$256,114,  stock  sold  $37,730,  native  industries — weaving,  basketry 
$34,990,  and  wages  earned  $338,955.  The  total  value  of  individual 
and  tribal  property  including  lands  and  timber  in  1917  amounted  to 
$4,956,525  individual,  and  $4,077,267  tribal  property. 

The  largest  allotments  are  42,106  acres  in  the  Round  Valley  reserva- 
tion ;  29,091,  in  the  Hoopa  Valley  reservation,  and  8,010  acres  in  the 
Fort  Yuma  reservation. 

Indians  are  located  in  55  of  the  58  counties  of  the  state.  The  allot- 
ments number  2,593,  the  acreage  amounting  to  82,172  acres  allotted, 
434,866  unallotted,  or  a  total  of  517.038  acres. 

Indian   Reservations,  Years  Ending  June  30,  1890-1917. 
Area — Unallotted. 


Acres 

Square 
miles 

Acres 

Square 
miles 

1890   .   .   

494,045      772 
406,396  1     635 

1915 

1917 _  _ 

430,136 
434,866 

672 

1900 

679 

Indian    Population,   Years   Ending   June   30,   1890-1917. 


1890 
1900 
1915 
1917 


12,108 
11,431 
15,034 
15,362 


Public  and  Indian  Lands  Originally  Entered,  Years  Ending  June  30,  1903-1917. 

(In  acres.) 


1903 

1904 

957.507 

986,253 

1911 

1912  ... 

1,064,644 

872,301 

1905 

1906 

1,032,758 

809,811 

1913 

1914 

937,230 

-  ..  __      878,874 

1907 

1908 

579,294 

766,932 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1,001,663 

640,361 

1909 

1910 

1,290,579 

1,214,348 

754,964 

Original  Honnestead  Entries,  Years  Ending  June  30,  1903-1917. 
(In  acres.) 


1903 . 

1904 .. 

300',968 

266,317 

262,973 

1911 

'912  .   . 

1,062,005 

871,381 

1905 

1913 

1914 

1915 . 

381  129 

1906 

1907 

211.567 

173,438 

—   -        235,816 

393,702 

.. .    498,477 

1908 

1916 

496,743 

1909 . 

1910 

216,699 

278,700 

1917 

592,103 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE, 


Lands  Certified  or  Patented  on  Account  of  Railroad  Grants,  Years  Ending 

June  30,  1903-1917. 

(In  acres.) 


190.3 

76,089 

1911 

442.879 

1904 

347,2.58 

1912 

23,995 

1905 

426,951 

1913 

1906 

318,986 

1914 

1,040 

1907 

100.971 

1915 

313,741 

1908 

3,897 

1916 

81.633 

1909 

1910 

589,000 

384  flS4 

1917 

38,641 

Land  Areas  Patented, 

Ye 

ars  E 

nding 

June 

30, 

1913 

1917. 

Year 

Acres 

1914 

202,362 

1915 __    „      _    _„.        ..    _.    _. 

641,314 

1916  _..     -     _. 

336  6^6 

1917 _.          _           _                         _    .           __     

311,528 

Vacant  Public  Lands — Areas  Unappropriated  and   Unreserved,  Years   Ending 

June  30,   1900-1917. 

(In  acres.) 


Year 

Surveyed 

Unsurveyed 

Total 

19C0 

34,423  923 
17  671  839 
15  633,304 
16,183  344 
16,244,018 
15,777.934 
15,103,078 

8,043,589 
5,343,4£9 
5,220,333 
4,719,408 
4,391,905 
4,248,065 
4,402,139 

42  467.512 

1912           .    -               -     _             —     —        —    -_ 

23,015.3.''8 

1913 - 

20,853,637 

1914           -             _.—.--             

20,902,752 

1915      

20635,9'.:3 

1916                          —          -      _.    - 

20,025,999 

1917                                          _          _          — _        

19,505,217 

National   Parks  and   National    Monuments. 


There  are  four  national  parks  and  six  national  monuments  in 
California.  The  former  were  created  by  acts  of  congress  and  the 
latter  by  proclamations  of  the  President.  The  name  of  each,  with  the 
date  of  creation  and  present  area,  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 


Date  created 


Area,  acres 


Tosemite  National   Park* 

Sequoia  National  Parkf 

General  Grant  National  Park 

Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park___ 
Devil  Postpile  National  Monument 
Lassen  Peak  National  MonumentJ 
Cinder  Cone  National  Monument. 
Muir  Woods  National  Monument-- 

Pinnficles  National  Monument 

Cabrillo  National  Monument 


Oct.     1, 

Sept.  25, 

Oct.     1, 

Aug. 

July 

May 

May 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Oct. 


9, 
6, 
6, 
6, 
9, 
16, 
14, 


1890 
1890 
1890 
1916 
1911 
1907 
1907 
1908 
1908 
1913 


719.622.40 

161,597.00 

2,536.00 

79,220.00 

80\00 

1,280.00 

5,120.00 

295.00 

2,080.00 

21,910  sq.ft. 


*Boundary  changed  by  Congress  in  1905  and  again  in  1906. 
jBoundary  changed  by  Consrress  October  1,  1890. 
tWithin  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park. 
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SALE  OF  SCHOOL   LANDS.* 

Certain  school  lands  if  suitable  for  cultivation  is  subject  to  sale  to 
actual  settlers  thereon,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  395,  Stat- 
utes of  California,  1915.     Large  areas  of  land  are  also  available  to  lease. 

Forms  for  application  to  lease  state  lands  from  the  state  of  California 
can  be  obtained  from  the  State  Surveyor  General,  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia. A  filing  fee  of  $5  must  accompany  the  application  to  lease  state 
lands,  together  with  a  letter  from  the  applicant  stating  the  maximum 
amount  per  acre  that  the  applicant  is  willing  to  pay  as  the  annual  rental 
for  the  land  desired  to  be  leased,  which  letter  from  the  applicant  will 
be  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Control  when  the  Surveyor  General 
determines  the  annual  rental  per  acre  of  the  land  and  submits  same  to 
the  State  Board  of  Control  for  approval,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  .section  2  of  chapter  493,  statutes  of  California,  1917. 

There  are  811,810.6-4  acres  of  vacant  school  land  situated  in  48 
counties  of  this  state  which  are  subject  to  lease  by  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  from  the  state  of  California,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  493,  statutes  of  California,  1917. 

An^yone  desiring  to  lease  any  of  these  lands  can  obtain  free,  a  pam- 
phlet containing  a  copy  of  the  law  governing  the  leasing  of  said  lands 
and  a  list  of  the  different  tracts  of  state  land  subject  to  lease  in  the 
county  in  which  he  is  interested  together  with  a  form  for  application  to 
lease,  on  application  to  Surveyor  General. 

All  money  derived  from  the  leasing  of  these  lands  goes  directly  to 
the  support  of  the  public  schools. 

The  state  has  solcl  all  of  its  swamp  and  overflowed  land  except  a  few 
isolated  tracts  which  can  be  found  only  by  an  extensive  search  of  the 
records  of  the  State  Land  Office. 


List  Showing  Area  of  Vacant  School  Lands  for  Lease,  December,  19 

17. 

Counties 

Acres 

Counties 

Acres 

Alpine                      

1,675.16 
640.00 
1,906.89 
l,040.0f) 
2,0O0.C0 
4,068.32 
3,400.00 

6,9ro.6i 

2,442.87 

3,496.11 

27,970.23 

147.685.98 

16,260.78 

11,750.52 

53,287.96 

1,388.25 

1,720.00 

2,201.46 

10,555.87 

20.60 

38,660.71 

34,088.73 

8,052.00 

1,463.70 

1,512.28 

Placer    _           -  .-    

2,035.03 

Amador 

Plumas ._ 

6,779.04 

Butte         -    

Riverside   _.    ._    .. 

33,055.84 

Calaveras          

San  Benito  -  --        -      - 

2.602.53 

Colusa                 --      -  -- 

San  Diego   _  . -  - 

35,291.09 

Del  Norte 

San  Luis  Obispo      .    .. 

5,196.76 

El  Dorado 

Santa  Barbara           _        .  

819.94 

Fresno        -  _    

San  Bernardino 

252,685.67 

Glenn                 __    

Santa  Clara  ..              ..  _- 

1,777.21 

Humboldt - 

Santa  Cruz      _-  _    _  _  .        

75.99 

Imperial 

Shasta   

18,813.67 

Invo 

Sierra __    .-         

2,368.20 

Kern             _    -.  _- - 

Slskivou   - 

34,407.39 

Lake 

Solano   ._--.-    _    - 

323.96 

Lassen 

Sonoma .. 

510.04 

Los  Angeles  _  --  _  - 

Stanislaus    _-  

1,280.00 

Madera    

Tehama  _        - _- 

10,610.00 

Mariposa    ._  _ 

Trinity .  - 

12,522.86 

Mendocino 

Tulare    

2,590.15 

Merced . 

Tuolumne  _  _-    

2,195.79 

Modoc    

Ventura    _        -.  

114.76 

Mono 

Yolo  

440.00 

Monterey    

Yuba   

1,145.69 

Napa 

Total    

Nevada    

811,810.64 

*For  number  of  schools,  teachers  and  pupils  by  counties,  see  page  37. 
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There  are  no  vacant  school  lands  in  the  following  ten  counties :  Ala- 
meda, Contra  Costa,  Kings,  Marin,  Orange,  Sacramento,  San  Francisco, 
San  Joacjuin,  San  Mateo,  Sutter. 

RAILROAD    LAND. 

The  following  acreage  in  various  counties  belonging  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  railwavs  is  also  for  sale : 


Butte   9. 

Yuba  6. 

Tehama  13. 

Shasta   '     2. 

Siskiyou   :    51, 

Nevada    

El  Dorado  1, 

Sierra  

Monterey   

Monterey  and  San  BenitO— 
Stanislaus  


876.08 
621.46 
,780.97 
723.48 
681.36 
480.00 
,174.73 
401.27 
962.57 
600.20 
651.47 


Fresno   2,860.00 

Tulare    4,129.79 

Kings    !  86.20 

Kern  ;  135,197.83 

Los  Angeles  '  46,720.-59 

San   Bernardino   I  134,171.24 

Orange  [  324.90 

Riverside   ;  118,452.94 

Imperial   ;  1,832.45 

Total    544,729.08 


VACANT   PUBLIC    LANDS. 

Practically  all  the  vacant  public  land  which  is  easily  accessible  has 
been  already  taken  up,  the  areas  now  remaining  being  situated  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  towns  or  villages,  or  in  remote  mountain 
valleys. 

Before  entry,  personal  inspection  of  the  lands  should  be  made  to 
ascertain  if  they  are  suitable,  and  when  the  applicant  is  satisfied  on  this 
point,  entry  can  be  made  at  the  local  land  office.  Information  regard- 
ing vacant  land  in  any  district  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
register  and  receiver  of  the  proper  local  land  office,  who  will  give  full 
information  regarding  vacant  land  and  the  steps  necessary  to  he  taken 
in  making  entry.  All  vacant  unappropriated  public  lands,  nonmineral 
and  nonsaline  in  character,  are  subject  to  entry  under  the  homestead 
laws. 

Homesteads. 

Any  person  who  desires  to  obtain  a  homestead  must  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  have  declared  his  intention  to  become  such,  over 
the  age  of  21  years,  and  not  the  proprietor  of  more  than  160  acres  of 
land  in  the  United  States. 

Six  months  from  the  date  of  filing  is  allowed  to  establish  a  bona  fide 
residence  on  the  homestead,  which  from  that  time  to  the  date  of  the 
final  proof  must  be  the  home  of  the  applicant  to  the  exclusion  of  a 
home  eleswhere. 

Under  the  new  homestead  law  the  entryman  must,  within  six  months 
after  filing,  establish  actual  residence  on  the  land,  build  a  habitable 
house  and  actually  live  on  the  land  to  make  it  a  home  for  seven  months 
out  of  each  year  for  three  years,  and  cultivate  at  least  one-eighth  of 
the  land. 

Eesidence  can  not  be  maintained  by  occasional  visits  to  the  land  Avhile 
the  actual  home  is  elsewhere.     The  homesteader  must  manifest  entire 
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good  faith  in  occupying  the  land  as  a  permanent  home  to  the  exclusion 
of  one  elsewhere. 

The  settler  must  show  that  he  has  cultivated  one-sixteenth  of  the 
area  of  the  land,  beginnino'  with  the  second  year  from  date  of  entry,  and 
one-eighth  of  the  area  the  following  year  and  until  proof  is  submitted. 
A  mere  breaking  of  the  soil  will  not  meet  the  terms  of  the  law,  but  such 
breaking  and  stirring  of  the  soil  must  be  accompanied  by  planting  or 
the  sewing  of  seed  and  tillage  for  crops  other  than  native  grasses. 
If  his  proof  is  satisfactory,  and  the  government,  after  investigation, 
finds  that  he  has  compliecl  with  the  law  in  good  faith,  his  entry  will 
be  clear-listed,  and  in  due  time  he  will  receive  a  patent  for  the  land. 

The  homesteader  may,  before  three  years,  by  paying  the  purchase 
price  of  the  land,  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  acre  if  it  is  situate  outside 
the  limits  of  a  railroad  grant,  and  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  acre  if  it 
is  within  the  granted  limits  of  a  railroad,  offer  what  is  known  as  com- 
mutation proof,  which  must  show  at  least  fourteen  months  of  actual 
and  substantially  continuous  residence,  with  bona  fide  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  the  land,  immediately  prior  to  his  application  to  make 
such  proof. 

The  United  States  Land  Office  fees  and  commissions  for  filing  on  160 
acres  are  $16.00,  if  the  land  is  outside  of  the  limits  of  a  railroad  grant ; 
if  inside  the  granted  limits  of  a  railroad  they  would  amount  to  $22.00. 
The  fees  and  commissions  are  computed  upon  the  acreage  of  the  tract 
entered. 

The  final  proof  commissions  on  160  acres  would  be  $6.00,  if  the  land 
is  outside  a  railroad  grant,  and  $12.00  if  inside  the  limits  of  a  grant. 
Added  to  this  are  fees  ranging  from  $2.00  to  $4.00  based  upon  the 
number  of  words  of  testimony  in  the  proof.  There  are  no  other  fees 
or  commissions  required  of  a  homesteader  by  the  government. 

Those  who  commute  their  homesteads  must  pay  the  purchase  price  of 
the  land  in  addition  to  the  above  fees,  except  the  final  proof  commis- 
sions, which  are  not  recpiired  on  commuted  homesteads. 

The  following  summary,  based  on  reports  furnished  by  the  district 
land  offices,  show,  by  land  districts,  and  counties,  the  area  of  unap- 
propriated and  unreserved  public  lands,  surveyed  and  unsurveyed,  and 
a  brief  description  of  the  character  of  the  vacant  lands.  The  General 
Land  Office  can  furnish  no  more  definite  information  as  to  the  location 
and  character  of  the  vacant  lands  than  is  here  given.  Inquiries  regard- 
ing the  climate  and  soil  in  any  given  vicinit}^  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

A  township  diagram,  showing  only  entered  lands  in  any  township, 
can  be  porcured  by  sending  $1.00  to  the  register  and  receiver  of  the 
land  office  of  that  district.  The  diagram  required  should  be  specified 
by  township  and  range  number. 

While  the  following  figures  may  not  be  absolutely  correct,  owing  to 
liability  to  error  in  a  work  of  such  magnitude  and  to  the  necessity  of 
making  estimates  of  unsurveyed  lands,  it  is  believed  that  they  afford 
a  close  approximation  to  the  actual  areas.  The  statement  is  intended 
to  inform  correspondents  and  the  general  public  as  to  whether  there  is 
much  or  little  public  land  in  the  several  land  districts  therein  and  in 
particular  counties  and  localities. 
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In  some  counties  only  a  few  acres  are  reported  as  vacant,  and  in 
seven  all  the  land  has  already  been  taken  np.  Neither  the  General 
Land  Office  nor  the  local  land  officers  can  furnish  information  as  to  the 
location  of  such  tracts,  but  such  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
records  of  the  local  land  offices  which,  when  not  in  official  use,  are  open 
to  inspection  by  prospective  home  seekers  or  their  agents.  There  are 
a  number  of  detailed  regulations  issued  in  1917  regarding  enlarged 
homesteads,  stock-raising  homesteads,  soldiers'  additional  rights,  mili- 
tary service  by  homesteaders,  and  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  farm  labor,  copies  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  Washington. 

Dry   Farming. 

The  United  States  Government  is  not  only  interested  in  settling  its 
irrigated  lands,  but  also  in  developing  all  parts  of  its  territory,  and  for 
this  reason  the  various  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
been  studying  the  soils  of  the  West  and  also  scouring  the  world  to  fmd 
crops  suited  for  these  regions.  Dry  farming  is  meeting  with  a  certain 
amount  of  success  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  combined 
efforts  of  all  of  these  endeavors  to  make  fertile  and  productive  these 
lands  will  result  in  an  era  of  unprecedented  prosperity  for  the  entire 
West. 

A  regulation  has  recently  been  issued  increasing  the  area  of  a  home- 
stead from  160  to  320  acres  on  land  having  no  water  supply,  in  Los 
Angeles,  Imperial,  San  Diego,  and  Riverside  counties. 

The  total  acreage  of  land  unappropriated  and  unreserved  on  July  1, 
1917,  was  19,505,217  acres,  or  a  decrease  of  520,782  acres  compared  with 
the  previous  year. 
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TABLE  I. 


Statement  Showing   the   Area   of   Land    in   California    Unappropriated   and    Unreserved 

on  July  1,  1917. 


Area  In  acres 

Land  district  and 
county 

Surveyed 

Un- 
surveyed 

Total 

Character 

El  Csntro— 

Imperial    

Riverside    

San  Diego  

693,983 
991,774 
346,443 

197,701 
831,698 
62,080 

891,684 

1,823,472 

408,523 

Rolling,  level,  desert. 
Mountainous,  level,  desert. 
Mountainous,  rolling,  desert. 

Totals    

2,032,200 

1,091,479 

3,123,979 

Eureka— 

Del  Norte 

Humboldt    

Mendocino     .  --  - 

718 

ftl,4.30 

6,370 

1,4S9 

28,050 

17,464 

716 

81.894 

6,370 

1,489 

30,610 

Sea  beach,  mountainous. 
Mountainous,  farming,  grazing. 
Mountainous,  grazing,  timber. 

Siskiyou    _. 

Trinity    

2,560 

Mountainous,  grazing,  timber,  farming. 

Totals    

101,055 

20,024 

121,079 

Independence- 
Alpine    

10,581 

2,676,535 

598.092 

2SS,507 

2,033,616 

10,581 

3,831,253 

696.133 

317,791 

3,348,061 

Mountainous,  grazing,  mineral. 
Mountainous,   agricultural,  desert. 
Grazing,  mineral,   agricultural. 
Mountainous,  grazing,  agricultural,  mineral. 
Mountainous,  mineral,  arid,  desert. 

Inyo    

Kern     

1,154,718 
98,041 
29,284 

1,284,445 

Mono    

San    Bernardino- 

Totals    

5,637,331 

2,563,488 

8,203,819 

Los    Angeles- 
Kern    

33,202 

500,100 

19,726 

197,250 

1.180 

3,203,120 

100,400 

38,743 

5,393 

8,770 

1,624 

45,599 

38,595 

508,870 

21,350 

242,849 

1,180 

3,615,846 

102,640 

48,153 

Arid,  level  desert,  mountainous. 
Arid,  level  desert,  mountainous. 
Mountainous,  hilly. 
Mountainous,  rolling,  level  desert. 
Mountainous,  rolling. 
Mountainous,  rolling,  level  desert. 
Mountainous,  rolling. 
Mountainous,  rolling. 

Los  Angeles  

Orange      

Riverside 

Santa  Barbara  _ 

San    Bernardino-- 

San  Diego  

"Ventura    

409,726 
2,240 
9,410 

Totals    

4,098,721 

482,762 

4,579,483 

Sacramento- 
Alpine       

17,600 
11,910 
21,101 
51,152 
31,710 
37,303 

3,393 
11,911 

9,880 

3.819 
40,353 

4,496 

506 

14,200 

40,288 

23,049 

7,717 
175,283 
132,411 
28,136 
72,284 
27,380 
35,350 
25,457 

17,600 

11,910 

21,101 

51.152 

32,990 

37,303 

5,953 

11,911 

9,8,S0 

3,819 

40,383 

4,498 

6,583 

14,200 

40,288 

23,049 

7,717 

177,443 

170,522 

29,733 

73,004 

32,340 

35,350 

25,457 

Mountainous. 

Hilly,  grazing,  mineral. 

Hilly,  grazing,  mineral. 

Hilly,  grazing,  mineral. 

Hilly,  grazing,  mineral. 

Hilly,  grazing,  mineral. 

Hilly,  grazing,  mineral. 

Hilly,  grazing,  mineral. 

Mountainous. 

Hilly,  grazing,  farming,  mineral. 

Hilly,  grazing,  farming,  mineral. 

Hilly,  grazing,  farming,  mineral. 

Mountainous,  grazing,  timber. 

Mountainous,  grazing,  timber. 

Mineral,  hilly,  grazing. 

Mineral,  hilly,  grazing. 

Mineral,  hilly,  grazing. 

Farming,  grazing,  timber,  mineral. 

Farming,  grazing,  timber,  mineral. 

Mineral,  grazing,  timber. 

Hilly,  grazing,  mineral. 

Mountainous,  grazing,  timber,  mineral. 

Hilly,  grazing. 

Hilly,  grazing,  mineral. 

Alameda        . 

Butte     



Colusa  

El   Dorado     - 

1,280 

Fresno 

2,560 

Glenn      

Lake   

Madera 

Mariposa         

Merced  — - 

Modoc    

Napa    

.. 

6,080 

Nevada    

Placer      

Stanislaus    .. 

...t 

Shasta  -— -— 

Siskiyou    — _ 

2,160 
38,111 
1,600  i 

720 
4,960  : 

Tuolumne    

Tehama    

Trinity 

Yolo     

Yuba    



Totals    

826,702 

57,471  I 

884,173 
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TABLE  I— (Continued). 

Statement   Showing   the   Area   of   Land    in    California    Unappropriated    and    Unreserved 

on   July  1,    1917 — Continued. 


Area  in  acres 

Land  district  and 
county 

Surveyed 

Un- 
surveyed 

Total 

Character 

San  Francisco- 
Alameda  - - 

■ 
1,059  '            1-280 

2,-339 

12,119 

1,280 

63,856 

1,920 

23,167 

1,088 

154,950 

4,5-57 

187,101 

191,892 

42,908 

178,972 

1.501 

Mountainous. 

Colusa  _ 

12,119 

Mountainous. 

Contra  Costa  ... 

Fresno    

Gleni]    _. 

1,280 

60,416 

1,920 

3,440 

Mountainous. 
Mountainous. 
Mountainous. 

Kern    

Kings    - 

22,527 

1,088 

152,420 

4,557 

184,141 

189.332 

42,908 

171,332 

1,501 

180,790 

16,774 

55,903 

1,980 

46,211 

19,211 

5,803 

6  400 

640 
2,560 

Mountainous. 
Mountainous. 

Lake  - 

Merced 

Mountainous. 
Mountainous. 

Mendocino   

Monterey    

Napa 

2  980 
2,560 

7,640 

Mountainous. 
Mountainous. 
Mountainous. 

San  Benito 

San   Joaquin 

Mountainous. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 
Santa  Barbara  . 

2,712 

183,502 
16,774 
.59,563 
1,9S0 

Mountainous. 
Mountainous. 

Santa    Clara    — — 
Solano     - 

3,630 

Mountainous. 
Mountainous. 

Sonoma    

Stanislaus    

Ventura 

4,640 
2,600 

50.851 

21,811 

5  803 

Mountainous. 
Mountainous. 
Mountainous. 

Tolo 

fi4n 

7  nin 

Mountainous. 

Totals    

1,179,672 

35,332 

1,215,004 

Susanville — 

Lassen 

Modoc    

Plumas 

733,135 

193,240 

8,120 

18,480 

32,560 

■    16,840 

3,877 

7^,695 

210,050 

11,997 

18,483 

Timber,  desert,  grazing,  mineral. 
Timber,  desert,  grazing,  farming. 
Mountainous,   timber,  mineral. 

Sierra  

Mountainous,   timber,  mineral. 

Totals   

592,975 

53,277       1,006,252 

Visalia — 

Fresno  

Kern    

Kings 

138,604 
67,268 
17,800 
8,261 
1,767 
8,428 
34,196 

2,814 
26,724 

141,418 
93,992 
17,800 
8,361 
1,767 
8,426 
99.9S4 

Mountainous,  grazing. 
Mountainous,  grazing. 
Mountainous,  grazing. 

Merced  

Monterey    _ 



Mountainous,  grazing. 
Mountainous,  grazing. 

San  Benito 

Mountainous,  grazing. 

Tulare       .      -  . 

65,768 

Mountainous,  grazing. 

Totals   

276,422 

95,306         371,728 

State  totals  _.- 

15,103,078 

4,402,139 

19,505,217 

The  following  seven  counties  have  no  unappropriated  or  unreserved 
public  lands:  Marin,  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  San  Joaquin,  San 
Mateo,  Santa  Cruz,  Sutter. 

FARMS  AND   FARM    LANDS. 

California  ranks  second  in  land  area  and  twelfth  in  population  among 
the  states  of  continental  United  States.  The  soils  vary  from  heavy  clay 
like  "adobe"  soils  to  sandy  and  gravelly  loams. 

Over  one-fourth  (28  per  cent)  of  the  land  area  of  the  state  is  in 
farms.     The  average  value  of  farm  land  per  acre  for  the  state  as  a 
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whole  is  $47.16.  Between  1900  and  1910  there  was  an  increase  of  21. G 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  farms  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  60.1 
per  cent  in  the  population. 

During  the  same  period  farm  property,  which  includes  land,  build- 
ings, implements  and  machinery,  and  live  stock  (domestic  animals, 
poultry  and  bees),  increased  in  value  $818,167,000,  or  102.7  per  cent. 

The  average  value  of  a  fully  equipped  farm  is  $18,308,  an  increase 
of  $7,328  as  compared  "with  the  average  in  1900.  The  average  value 
per  acre  of  land  alone  rose  from  $21.87  in  1900  to  $47.16  in  1910. 

There  are  58,926  native  white  farmers  in  the  state;  26,193  foreign 
born,  white,  and  3,078  Negro  and  other  nonwhites,  or  a  total  of  88,197. 

In  addition  to  11,389,894  acres  of  improved  land  in  farms,  there  is 
4,541,767  acres  of  woodland,  and  11,999,783  acres  of  other  unimproved 
lands  in  farms,  or  a  total  of  27,931,444  acres. 

Farm   Land. 

Farm  land  is  divided  into  (1)  improved  land,  (2)  woodland,  and  (3) 
all  other  unimproved  land.  Improved  land  includes  all  land  regularly 
tilled  or  mowed,  land  pasturecl  and  cropped  in  rotation,  land  lying 
fallow,  land  in  gardens,  orchards,  vineyards,  and  nurseries,  and  land 
occupied  by  farm  buildings.  Woodland  includes  all  land  covered  with 
natural  or  planted  forest  trees,  which  produce,  or  later  may  produce, 
firewood  or  other  forest  products.  All  other  unimproved  land  includes 
brush  land,  rough  or  stony  land,  swamp  land,  and  any  other  land  which 
is  not  improved  or  in  forest.  The  census  classification  of  farm  land  as 
"improved  land,"  "woodland,"  and  "other  unimproved  land"  is  one 
not  always  easy  for  the  farmers  or  enumerators  to  make  and  the  statis- 
tics therefore  must  be  considered  at  best  only  a  close  approximation. 


Number,  Area,   and  Value  of  Farms  in  1900  and  1910. 


Population    

Number  of  farms 

Land  area  of  state,  acres 

Land  in  farms,  acres 

Improved  land  in  farms,  acres 

Average  acres  per  farm 

Total  value  of  farm  property 

Land 

Buildings    

Implements  and  machinery 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

Average  value  of  all  property  per  farm 
Average  value  of  land  per  acre 


1,485,053 

72,542 

99,898,880 

28,828,951 

11,958,837 

397.4 

1796,527,955 

630,444,960 

77,468,000 

21,311.670 

67,303,325 

$10,980.00 
21.87 


Increased 
per  cent 


2,377.549 

88,197 

*99,617,280 

27,931,444 

11,389,894 

316.7 

$1,614,694,584 

1,317,195,448 

133,406,040 

36,493,158 

127,599,938 

$18,30«.00 
47.16 


60.1 
21.6 


t3.1 

t4.8 
120.3 

102.7 

108.9 

72.2 

71.2 

89.6 

66.7 
115.6 


*Due  to  the  formation  of  the  Salton  Sea. 

tDecreased.  This  apparent  falling-  off  is  due  in  part  to  errors  in  the  tabulation  in 
the  census  of  1000,  when  rertain  tracts  included  in  forest  reserves  in  1910  were 
included  in  farm  land  in  1900. 
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Summary  of  Population  and  Farms,  1850-1910. 


Population 


Number 
of  farms 


Land  in  farms 


AU  land 


Improved 


Per  cent 
of  land 
area  in 
farms 


1850  '  92.597  '      872  3,893.985 

1860  '  379,994  18.716  8.730,0.34 

1870  560.247  i  2.3.724  11.427.105 

1880  '  864,694  I  35.934  ^  16,.593742 

1890.  1,213,398  I  52.894  21,427.293 

190O  !  1,485.053  72,542  <  28.828.951 

1910  I  2,377,549  88,197  I  27,931,444 


32,454 
2.468.034 
6,218.133 
10.669,698 
12,222,839 
11.958.837 
11,389.894 


3.9 
8.8 
11.5 
16.7 
21.5 
28.9 
28.0 


Value  of  Farm    Property,  1910. 

The  total  wealth  in  the  form  of  farm  property  is  $1,614,695,000,  of 
which  89.8  per  cent  is  contributed  by  land  and  buildings.  7.9  per  cent 
by  live  stock,  and  2.3  per  cent  by  implements  and  machinery.  The 
value  of  land  and  buildings  is  $1,450,601,000,  being  a  little  more  than 
double  that  for  1900.    In  1850  the  value  was  only  $3,874,000. 

The  value  of  the  different  classes  of  farm  property  in  1910  was  as 
follows : 

Farm  property  Value 

Land       _             .        '  $1,317,195,448 

Buildings    13.3.406.040 

Implements  and  machinery  36.493  1-58 

Domestic  animals : 12.3.024.6-52 

Poultry 3,844,526 

Bees 729,793 

Total I      $1,614,694,584 


Summary  of  Values,  1850-1910. 


Land  and 
buildings 


1850  $7,328,582 

1860  !  86,870.327 

1870  184,521,470 

1880 ;  *311.997,443 

1890  i  *777.381.767 

1900  '  796,527.955 

1910  i  1,614,694,584 


$3 
48, 
141. 
262 
697, 
707, 
1,450 


,874.041 
,726.804 
,240.028 
,051.282 
,116.630 
,912,960 
,601,488 


Implements 

and 
machinery 


$103,483 

2,558,506 

5,316,690 

8,447,744 

14.689,710 

21,311,670 

36,493,158 


Domestic  ani- 
mals, poultry, 
and  bees 


$3,351,058 

35.585,017 

37,964,752 

*41,498.417 

*65.575,427 

67.303,325 

127,599,938 


♦Includes  estimated  value  of  range  animals. 
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The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  value  per 
acre  of  farm  lands  in  California  and  the  United  States  as  follows : 

Average  Value  of  Plow  Lands,  Per  Acre,  1916-1917. 
Average  Value  of  All  Farm  Lands,  Per  Acre,  1912-1916. 


California  

United  States 


Without  improvements 


1912 


1015 


$70  00 
36  23 


$100  00 
40  85 


1916 


$110  00 
45  55 


Witli  improvements 


$107  00 
57  89 


1915 


$175  00 
64  82 


$180  00 
69  45 


1916                            1                           1917 

Average 
for  poor 

Average 
for  good 

Average 
for  all 

Average 
for  poor 

Average 
for  good 

Average 
for  all 

California  

$55  00 
42  67 

$150  00 
78  34 

$110  00 
62  17 

$66  00 
47  86 

$168  00 
85  48 

$120  00 

68  38 

United  States 

Size  Of  Farms. 

In  California  there  is  a  great  area  of  semiarid  land  utilized  for  graz- 
ing purposes  only  or  left  unutilized.  Upon  such  lands  are  located  many 
very  large  farms  or  ranches,  and  these  explain  the  high  average  acreage 
per  farm.  Farms  other  than  those  used  almost  exclusively  for  grazing 
are  not  on  the  average  unusually  large,  as  compared  with  the  average 
in  other  states.  The  average  size  of  the  California  farm  is  316.7  acres, 
compared  with  4,465.6  in  1850;  466.4  in  I860;  481.7  in  1870,  since 
which  time  it  has  decreased  continually. 

Of  all  the  farms  in  California,  23.4  per  cent  are  from  20  to  49  acres 
in  size,  13.6  per  cent  from  100  to  174  acres,  13.5  per  cent  from  10  to  19 
acres,  and  12.1  per  cent  from  50  to  99  acres.  Thus  over  three-fifths  of 
all  the  farms  are  from  10  to  174  acres  in  size.  About  one-fourth  are 
175  acres  or  more.  The  increase  in  the  relative  number  of  the  smaller 
farms  in  conjunction  with  the  decline  in  aggregate  farm  acreage  during 
the  last  ten  years  indicates  a  tendency  to  subdivide  the  large  farms 
into  smaller  ones. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  size  of  farms 
in  1910,  as  compared  with  1900: 


Under  3  acres 

3  to  9  acres 

10  to  19  acres 

20  to  49  acres 

50  to  99  acres 

100  to  174  acres 

175  to  259  acres 

260  to  499  acres 

50O  to  999  acres 

1,000  acres  and  over 

Totals 


Number  of  farms 

Increase  or  decrease 

1900 

1910 

Number 

1      Per  cent 

1,492 

1,269 

—223 

—14.9 

5,354 

9,324 

-f3.970 

-f-74.2 

8,236 

11,932 

-f3,696 

-f44.9 

13,110 

20,614 

-F7,504 

+57.2 

8.067 

10,680 

+2,613 

+32.4 

18.196 

12,015 

--1,181 

—8.9 

4,635 

4,689 

-f54 

+1.2 

8,370 

7,862 

—508 

—6.1 

5,329 

5,119 

—210 

—3.9 

4,753 

4,693 

—60 

—1.3 

72,542 

88,197 

-f  15,655 

+21.6 
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Summary  of  Farms  by  Acreage  in  California,  1850-1910. 


Acreage 

1850 

I860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

Under  3  acres  - 

1 

143 

1,064 
1,430 
3,475 
3,969 
20,214 
3,108 
2,531 

401 
2,827 
4,010 
7,691 
5,796 
24,531 
4,367 
3,672 

1,492 
5.354 
8,236 

13,110 
8,067 

26,201 
5,329 
4,753 

1,269 

3  to  9  acres 

829 
1,102 
2,344 
2,428 
6,541 
538 
262 

2,187 
1,086 
3,064 
3,224 
12,248 
1,202 
713 

9,324 

10  to  19  acres 

11,932 

20  to  49  acres           _  -_ 

20,614 

50  to  99  acres  _  __    

10.801 

100  to  499  acres !    —    — 

24,566 

500  to  999  acres t  —    — 

5,119 

1  OOO  acres  and  over  _      ! 

4,698 

Total  number  of  farms. 
Average  acres  per  farm__- 

872 
4,465.6 

18,716 
466.4 

23,724 
481.7 

35,934 
461.8 

53,295 
405.0 

72,542 
397.4 

88,197 
316.7 

Size  of  Farms,  Improved  and  Unimproved,  1850-1910. 


Acreage 


1880 


Total  number  of  acres  in  farms 3,893,985 

Acres  of  improved  land 32,454 

Acres  of  unimproved  land_^ 3,861,531 

Per  cent  of  farm  land  improved 0.8 


8,730,034 
2,468,034 
6,262,000 

28.3 


11,427,105 
6,218,133 
5,208,972 

54.4 


16,593,742 
10,669,698 

5,924,044 

64.3 


Acreage 


1900 


Total  number  of  acres  in  farms 

Acres  of  improved  land 

Acres  of  unimproved  land 

Per  cent  of  farm  land  improved 


21,427,293 

12,222,839 

9,204,454 

57.6 


28,828,951 
11,958,837 
16,870,114 

41.5 


1910 


27,931,444 
11,389,894 
16,541,550 

40.8 


Farm  Tenure. 

The  number  of  all  farmers  is  88,197.  Of  these,  66,632  are  classed  as 
owners,  3,417  as  managers,  and  18,148  as  tenents. 

Of  the  66,632  owners,  56,500  operate  land  owned  exclusively  hy  them, 
while  10,132  operate  land  which  they  rent  in  addition  to  that  which 
they  own.  The  owners  hold  75.5  per  cent  of  all  farms,  tenants  20.6  per 
cent,  and  3.9  per  cent  is  operated  by  managers.  The  percentage  of 
tenants  for  the  state  (20.6)  is  above  the  average  for  the  Pacific  States 
(17.2),  but  low  in  comparison  with  the  percentage  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  (37). 

Farm    IVIortgages. 

The  number  of  mortgaged  farms  in  1910  amounted  to  40.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  66,632  owned  by  farmers  who  own  all  their  land, 
exclusive  of  those  for  which  no  mortgage  report  was  obtained.  The 
percentage  is  considerably  higher  than  it  was  in  1890  and  1900: 


Owned  farms 


Pree  from  mortgage 

Mortgaged  

Unknown  

Total... 


39.368 

26,749 

515 


66,632 
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Irrigation  of  Farm   Lands,  1900-1910. 

Of  the  88,197  farms  in  the  state,  39,352,  or  rather  more  than  two- 
fifths  (44.6  per  cent),  are  irrigated.  The  total  acreage  irrigated  is 
2,664,104  acres,  or  23.4  per  cent  of  the  improved  land  in  farms.  The 
enterprises  existing  in  1910  were  capable  of  supplying  water  to  3,619,378 
acres,  and  the  total  acreage  included  in  irrigation  projects,  completed 
or  under  way,  was  5,490,360  acres. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  farms  irrigated  in  com- 
parison with  the  total  number  of  farms  in  the  state,  the  total  land  area, 
the  total  land  in  farms,  and  the  total  acreage  of  improved  land  in  farms| 
together  with  the  areas  not  yet  irrigated  for  which  water  was  available^ 
and  the  acreage  included  in  projects  completed  or  under  way : 


1 

Increase  or  decrease 

Amount              Per  cent 

Number  of  all  farms _ 

72,542 

99,617,280 

28,828,951 

11,958.837 

25,675 

1,446,114 

* 

* 

35.4 
1.5 
5.0 

12.1 

88  197             1  '^  (^^^ 

21.6 

Approximate  land  area  of  state 

99,617,280 
27  931  444 

' 

Land  in  farms  ___  _    ._ 

807  nft7 

—3.1 

-4.8 

53.3 

84.2 

Improved  land  in  farms 

ll!389,'894       — 568!943 
39  352  '          1  ^  «77 

Number  of  farms  irrigated    _ 

Acreage  irrigated  _ 

2,664,104 

3,619,378 
5.'490,360 

44.6 
2.7 
9.5 

23.4 

955,274 
2,826,256 

1,217,990 

Acreage  enterprises  capable  of  irri- 
gating       

Acreage  included  in  projects 

Percentage  irrigated  of  number  of 
all  farms ___    __ 

9.2 

1.2 

4.5 

11.3 

Approximate  land  area  of  state 

Land  in  farms 

Improved  land  in  farms 

Excess  of  acreage  enterprises  were 
capable  of  irrigating  over  acre- 
age irrigated  in  1910 : 

Excess  of  acreage  included  in  pro- 
jects   over   acreage    irrigated    in 
1910  

*No  record. 
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TABLE 
Number  and  Size  of  Farms 


Counties 

TJrider  3 
acres 

3  to  10 
acres 

10  to  20 
acres 

20  to  50 
acres 

50  to  100 
acres 

Alameda     

148 

589 

405 

424 

1 

41 

321 

48 

85 

221 

9 

60 

3,240 

106 

280 

182 

55 

320 

643 

85 

12 

1,709 

76 

36 

4 

166 

694 

21 

1 

182 

355 

77 

1,043 

289 

9 

614 

321 

118 

703 

414 

15 

797 

179 

112 

212 

1,317 

384 

103 

4 

88 

198 

1,040 

1,046 

142 

198 

24 

1,247 

28 

199 

283 

33 

204 

Alpine        _         _                     

3 

Amador 

2 
2 

13 

116 

25 

31 

118 

2 

26 

267 

40 

78 

46 

28 

46 

69 

10 

9 

2,125 

13 

35 

1 

42 

86 

18 

3 

69 

136 

61 

531 

52 

6 

462 

167 

87 

567 

236 

50 

204 

65 

81 

130 

773 

226 

16 

6 

21 

45 

916 

153 

57 

34 

9 

171 

4 

87 
53 
13 

19 

186 

14 

35 

127 

6 

'■               21 

598 

33 

107 

56 

28 

57 

159 

38 

4 

1,820 

21 

54 

4 

61 

213 

13 

1 

71 

223 

36 

802 

109 

5 

596 

237 

83 

918 

345 

11 

531 

80 

55 

140 

1,186 

198 

29 

3 

36 

60 

890 

319 

101 

119 

9 

390  1 

15  1 

120 

115 

20 

52 

Butte    --      

143 

(Jalaveras 

45 

Uolusa    -  - - -- 

i 

18 

42 

Contra  Costa ..    

158 

Del  Norte  . _ 

13 

El  Dorado          _                  _  _  _ 

88 

Fresno    . 

6 

951 

Glenn    _  _ 

65 

Humboldt 

10 

51 

2 

11 

7 
1 

245 

Imperial     _  __ 

227 

Inyo           ,    ^    -      _  __.  - 

75 

Kern _  _ 

173 

Kings  

Lake 

377 
80 
32 

Los  Angeles  

Madera  

Marin _ 

438 
._ 

693 
23 
30 

Mariposa 

21 

Mendocino -  __ 

151 

Merced    ,  _-_      _ 

1 
5 

295 

Modoc _- 

44 

Mono   -_ 

4 

Monterey    __  _ 

11 

14 
7 

28 
2 

185 

Napa __    _-           __  _ 

226 

Nevada 

69 

Orange 

351 

Placer  

206 

Plumas     _  . 

12 

Riverside    

Sacramento  

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

42 
12 

7 
76 
20 
69 

9 

7 
46 
17  , 
68 
18 

6 

1 

1 

6 

40  i 
13  1 

262 

170 

93 

278 

San  Diego    _  _  _ 

269 

San  Francisco  _  ._ 

7 

San  Joaquin . 

397 

San  Luis  Obispo      _  __  _ 

187 

San  Mateo  

61 
164 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz    ______ 

562 
293 

Shasta    

111 

Sierra 

5 

Siskiyou     _  _  _      _  _  _ 

98 

170 

Sonoma 

522 

Stanislaus   ._ 

439 

Sutter 

91 

Tehama   

7  1 
6  : 

1  i 

13  1 

4  ! 

102 

Trinity    

23 

Tulare    _._ 

647 

Tuolumne 

27 

Ventura        _  _        _         _  _    

214 

Yolo 

166 

Tuba    

34 

Totals      _                     -    -_ 

1,269 

9,324 

11,932 

20,614 

10,680 
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II. 


in  1910,  by  Counties. 


1,252 
1,290 
932 
71,118 
7,786 
260 
323,568 
15.274 
191 
708,516 
42,429 
6,031 
10,657 
1,027 
13,450 
8,133 
16,703 
3,537 
1,086 
140 
571 
4,142 
12,585 
23,180 
80 
685 
170 
41,765 
1,347 
57,432 
5,050 
2,765 

$2,143,993 
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TABLE  III. 
Improved  and  Unimproved  Farm  Land   by  Counties,  1910. 


Number 

Average 

Improved 

Woodland 

other 

Total  land 

of  farms 

acreage 
of  farms 

land 

in  farms 

land 

in  farms 

2,422 

128.5 

177,314 

51,484 

82,529 

311,327 

42 

762.0 

7,579 

7,597 

16,628 

32,004 

537 

543.3 

46,969 

114,960 

129,801 

291,730 

1,500 

327.2 

247,097 

119,126 

124,554 

490,777 

632 

429.4 

59,104 

149,642 

62,655 

271,401 

667 

783.2 

336,509 

38,252 

147,615 

522,376 

1,465 

277.4 

262,152 

28,766 

115,515 

406,433 

114 

315.3 

12,439 

10,574 

12,934 

35,947 

716 

2M.5 

41,682 

137,057 

32.142 

210,881 

6,245 

177.2 

590,205 

93,194 

423,217 

1,106,616 

663 

740.9 

309,765 

67,665 

113,768 

491,198 

1,534 

418.9 

105,248 

174,354 

362,934 

642,536 

1,322 

169.1 

176,069- 

1,138 

46,395 

223,602 

438 

251.5 

38,698 

1,&31 

69,813 

110,142 

1,167 

1,202.5 

315,387 

235,014 

852,649 

1,403,350 

1,837 

203.5 

196,569 

6,724 

170,530 

373,823 

603 

360.6 

42,768 

71,388 

103,308 

217,464 

502 

589.1 

122,057 

27,688 

145,983 

295,728 

7,919 

95.7 

418,9S8 

18,051 

320,936 

757,985 

573 

1,083.2 

391,086 

41,612 

187,965 

620,663 

498 

529.0 

93,115 

49,978 

120,349 

263,442 

330 

624.4 

37,017 

85,150 

83,892 

206,059 

1,356 

5:32.0 

82,578 

247,758 

390,989 

721,325 

1,856 

626.2 

607,742 

49,818 

504,607 

1,162,167 

736 

557.2 

164,784 

75,668 

169,682 

410,134 

91 

1,271.1 

43,382 

8,303 

63,987 

115,672 

1,658 

692.0 

371,509 

140,377 

635,530 

1,147,416 

1,537 

234.6 

101,114 

193,578 

65,888 

360,580 

544 

322.4 

24.542 

48,449 

102,407 

175,398 

3,165 

117.4 

189,463 

4,476 

177,753 

371,692 

1,062 

233.6 

98,608 

32,194 

117,278 

248,080 

•221 

607.5 

54,281 

27,238 

52,740 

134,259 

2,688 

193.8 

278,151 

30,231 

212,424 

520,806 

1,601 

295.5 

275,682 

20,964 

176,398 

473,044 

921 

5^91.0 

186,573 

52,466 

305,262 

544,301 

2,949 

70.7 

136,625 

23,137 

48,634 

208,396 

2.298 

363.1 

234.045 

71,020 

529,361 

834,426 

157 

13.3 

1,562 

289 

240 

2,091 

3,286 

232.2 

611,762 

35,387 

115,899 

763,048 

1,714 

926.9 

326,928 

174,891 

1,086,841 

1,588,660 

665 

241.6 

100,800' 

27,334 

32,521 

160,655 

1,355 

826.9 

215,552 

276,071 

628,852 

1,120,475 

4,731 

155.3 

237,170 

153,835 

343,814 

734,819 

1,466 

107.3 

66,875 

44,157 

46,276 

157,308 

1,010 

385.4 

96,217 

151,113 

141,888 

389,218 

110 

765.6 

30,794 

18,168 

35,258 

84,220 

1,114 

409.2 

186,147 

82.544 

187,185 

455,876 

1,143 

415.5 

310,4.52 

44,.534 

119880 

474,866 

4,772 

156.0 

248,271 

278,507 

217,866 

744,644 

2,687 

241.7 

512,189 

18,756 

118,447 

649,392 

873 

441.5 

199,510 

13956 

171,996 

385.462 

1,006 

909.8 

186,642 

206,234 

522,351 

915,227 

308 
4,021 

296.5 
259.9 

13,300 
507,024 

31,882 
161,360 

46,128 

376,847 

91,310 

1,04.5,231 

386 
1,293 

500.2 
425.5 

36,407 
213,868 

62,215 
56.061 

94.450 
280,270 

193,07'^ 

550,199 

1,255 
436 

369.2 
571.3 

317,268 
94,250 

77,576 
70,175 

68,539 
84,683 

463,383 

249,108 

88,197 

av.  316.7 

11,389,894 

4,541,767 

11,999,783 

27,931,444 

Alameda    

Alpine   

Amador    

Butte   

Calaveras  

Colusa    

Contra   Costa   _-, 

Del  Norte  

El   Dorado   

Fresno    

Glenn   

Humboldt  

Imperial    

Inyo   

Kern   

Kings   

Lake  

Lassen    

Los  Angeles   

Madera  

Marin  

Mariposa  

Mendocino    

Merced 

Modoc   

Mono    

Monterey 

Napa  

Nevada  

Orange    

Placer   

Plumas   

Riverside  

Sacramento  

San  Benito   

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  __ 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara  _ 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta    

Sierra    

Siskiyou    

Solano  

Sonoma    

Stanislaus    

Sutter  

Tehama    

Trinity   

Tulare  

Tuolumne   

Ventura   

Tolo    

Tuba    

Totals  
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TABLE  IV. 
Mortgage  Debt  on  Facms  Operated  by  Owners  in  1910. 


Number 

free 

from 

mortgage 


Number 

with 
mortgage 


Number 
with  no 
mortgage 


Alameda   

Alpine    

Amador  

Butte    

Calaveras    

Colusa    

Contra  Costa  _- 

Del    Norte   

El  Dorado  

Fresno    

Glenn    

Humboldt    

Imjierial    

Inyo 

Kern  

Kings    

Lake    

Lassen  

Los  Angeles  

Madera    

Marin   

Mariposa    

Mendocino  

Merced   

Modoc    

Mono  

Monterey    

Napa   

Nevada    

Orange    

Placer  

Plumas    

Riverside   

Sacramento    

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  . 

San   Diego   

San  Francisco  _. 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  -. 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta   

Sierra  

Siskiyou   

Solano   

Sonoma  

Stanislaus  

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity    

Tulare    

Tuolumne 

Ventura    

Yolo _ 

Yuba   


Totals 


1,204 
22 
364 
745 
456 
251 
642 
59 
492 

2,072 
291 
687 
584 
254 
530 
642 
346 
290 

3,176 
294 
118 
242 
796 
613 
432 

6;^ 

749 
750 
398 

1,294 
478 
131 

1,279 
673 
385 

1,344 

1.339 
57 

1,181 
710 
249 

5m 

2,092 
671 
6.58 
72 
688 
441 

2,254 
890 
362 
518 
233 

1.778 
269 
497 
482 
248 


39,368 


467 

10 

72 
470 

95 
196 
243 

20 
145 
3.128 
220 
293 
236 
106 
311 
747 
132 
122 
2,321 
114 

73 

39 
266 
782 
159 

12 
295 
411 

76 

1,228 

269 

51 
996 
326 
262 
1,178 
501 

14 

1.172 

:S41 

47 
997 

1,500 

410 

177 

21 

251 

328 

1.498 

1,301 

307 

288 

40 

1.511 

71 

393 

397 

83 
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27 
1 

11 
4 

i 

5 
2 

6 

2 

102 

11 

5 
11 

7 
10 

3 


19 
5 
2 
9 
1 
1 

16 

12 
6 

10 
5 

11 

17 
5 
6 
4 

30 
7 
4 


9 
4 

19 
9 
5 
4 
1 

18 


1 


Farms  consisting  of  owned  land  only 


Number 

reporting 

debt 


Value  of 

their  land  and 

buildings 


884 
8 

62 
385 

71 
123 
184 

16 
127 
2,734 
170 
230 
194 

96 
256 
587 
107 
108 
1,889 

77 

65 

35 
225 
584 
130 

10 
222 
358 

63 
957 
217 

43 
816 
273 
210 
961 
342 
9 
887 
193 

39 

134 

1,186 

357 

147 

17 
210 
237 
1,399 
972 
225 
241 

36 
1,197 

63 
229 
283 

50 


26,749 


515      21,430 


$3,691,870 
87,050 

347,628 
3,325,191 

357,205 
1,443,045 
2,122,140 

137,300 

567,100 
24,983,327 
1,703.360 
2,436,615 
2,867,600 
1,184,200 
2.764,650 
5,888,820 

&47.400 

1,464.400 

31,540,310 

1,182.365 

664,175 

250,720 
1.8;}2,841 
6,570.345 
1,786,230 

230,900 
3,002,171 
2,905,375 

260,165 

12557,760 

1,614,735 

566,940 

11.969,410 

3,894,145 

2,354,830 

17,434,500 

3,235,500 

126,600 
8,729.605 
1,779,070 

610,350 

2,790,140 

11,700,415 

3,667,630 

919,980 

160,500 
2,760,8,55 
3,732,565 
11,018,235 
9,721,155 
3,076,708 
2,061,515 

221,425 
15,911,023 

378,650 
6,013,275 
4,329,746 

417,430 


Amount  of 
mortgage 


$958,687 

30,800 

86,515 

807.233 

95,080 

444,355 

574,965 

44,900 

161,873 

6,388,563 
403,568 
611,134 
697,384 
277,142 
751,974 

1,541,990 
213,200 
272,163 

6,465.025 

190.817 

259.074 

52,275 

453,647 

1,409,143 

354,669 

52,350 

755,391 

745,253 

56,270 

2,934,955 
371,680 
113,354 

2,953,463 
&40',241 
767,233 

3,958,213 

732.270 

30,250 

2,272.853 
489925 
10.3,505 
706315 

3,391.948 
815,705 
211,200 
48,350 
683,580 
992,293 

3,009,142 

2.394,773 

785,106 

543,342 

51,498 

3,263,701 
98,677 

1,098,618 

1,154,656 
114,374 


Per  cent 
value  of 
land  and 
buildings 


$250,199,190  j    $60,036,660 


26.0 

35.4 

24.9 

24.3 

26.6 

30.8 

27.1 

32.7 

28.5 

25.6 

23.7 

25.1 

24.3 

19.2 

27.2 

26.2 

25.2 

18.6 

20.5 

16.1 

39.0 

20.8 

24.8 

21.4 

19.9 

22.7 

25.2 

25.7 

21.6 

23.4 

23.0 

20.0 

24.7 

21.6 

32.6 

22.7 

22.6 

23.9 

26.0 

27.5 

17.0 

25.3 

29.0 

22.0 

23.0 

30.1 

24.8 

26.6 

27.3 

24.6 

25.5 

26.4 

23.3 

20.5 

26.1 

18.3 

26.7 

27.4 


24.0 


*No  mortgage   reports  were  secured   for  farms  operated   by  tenants  or  managers. 
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PART  II. 
POPULATION  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Population  1850-1916;  Indians  of  California;  Density  of  Population; 
Population  of  Municipalities  of  8,000  and  Upwards ;  Cities  of  2,500 
to  6,000;  Urban  and  Rural  Population;  Blind  Population;  Mor- 
tality Statistics;  Marriages,  Births  and  Deaths  1915-1917;  Esti- 
mated Population  of  Cities  and  Towns,  1915;  Population  by 
Counties,  1850-1910;  White  and  Colored  Population;  Foreign- 
bom  Population;  Japanese  Farmers,  1912;  Color  and  Nativity  of 
Farmers. 

The  first  settlement  in  California  was  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  1769, 
when  the  Franciscan  Fathers  founded  a  mission  at  San  Diego.  In  1776 
the  Mission  Dolores  was  established  where  San  Francisco  now  stands. 
California  was  under  Spanish  rule  until  1822,  when,  at  the  termination 
of  the  Mexican  revolution,  it  declared  its  allegiance  to  Mexico.  For 
several  years  prior  to  1846  large  numbers  of  immigrants  from  the 
United  States  had  been  arriving  in  California,  and  in  June  of  that  year 
a  revolt  against  Mexico  was  begun  by  the  American  settlers.  In  July 
and  August  the  American  flag  was  raised  at  Monterey,  San  Francisco, 
Sonoma,  Sacramento,  San  Jose,  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles, 
and  other  places. 

The  end  of  the  war  in  Mexico  took  place  January,  1847,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1848,  California  was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  From  1846  to 
1849  California  was  under  military  and  provisional  rule  by  the  United 
States.  In  October,  1849,  a  state  constitution  was  adopted  at  Monterey, 
and  on  September  9,  1850,  California  became  a  state  of  the  Union. 


Population  of  California, 

1850-1916. 

Year 

Population 

Increase  over  preceding 
census 

Number 

Per  cent 

iet;r>                                                                                         _ 

92,597 
379,994 
560,247 

I860                                   

287,397 
180,253 
304,447 
348,704 
271,655 
892,496 

310.4 

1870                                                         -    

47.4 

1880 

864,694 

54.3 

1890                                        -      

*1,213,398 
1,485,053 
2.377,549 
2,938,654 

40.3 

1900                              -- 

22.4 

1910                                                  -  __- 

60.1 

IQIft                                                                                                               

♦Includes  population  of  Indian  reservations  (5,268). 

During  each  decade  since  1850,  the  population  of  California  has 
increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  continental  United  States.  The 
population  of  the  state  in  1910  was  more  than  twenty-five  times  as 
large  as  in  1850,  while  the  population  of  the  continental  United  States 
was  a  little  less  than  four  times  that  in  1850. 
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California  ranked  twenty-ninth  in  1850,  twenty-sixth  in  1860,  twenty- 
fourth  in  1870  and  1880,  twenty-second  in  1890,  twenty-first  in  1900, 
and  twelfth  in  1910. 


The  Density  of  Population  Per  Square  Mile,  1850-1910. 


1850 

1860        1870 

1880 

1890 

1900        1910 

.6 

2.4 

3.6 

5.5 

7.8 

9.5 

15.3 

The  density  of  population  in  California  is  low,  the  average  number  of 
persons  to  the  square  mile  in  1910  being  15.3 ;  and  the  estimated  num- 
ber in  1916,  18.9.  The  average  number  per  square  mile  for  continental 
United  States  in  1910  was  30.9.  This  compares  with  508.8  in  Rhode 
Island,  418.8  in  Massachusetts,  337.7  in  New  Jersey,  191.2  in  New  York, 
342.4  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  213.3  in  India.  The  Australian 
commonwealth  has  only  1.39  to  the  square  mile,  New  Zealand  7.8,  and 
Canada  1.4;  589  in  Belgium,  436  in  Holland,  188  in  France,  and  270 
in  Germany. 


Population   of   IVlunicipalities    Having  8,000  or   IVIore   Population   April   15,   1910,   and 
July  1,  1916,  and   Land   Area  on  July  1,  1915. 


Municipality 


Land  area 

ill  acres, 

July  1.  1915 


Alameda 

Bakersfield  

Berkeley  

Eureka  

Fresno  _ 

Long  Beach  

Los  Angeles   ... 

Oakland   

Pasadena  

Pomona    

Redlands    

Riverside  

Sacramento  

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco  _ 

San  Jose  

Santa  Ana  

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Cruz  

Stockton   

Vallejo    


4,149.3 

3,680.0 
5,28()'.0 
3,734.2 
3,913.0 

8,435.2 

183,4&4.0 

31,591.0 

8,460.8 

8,000.0 

10,300.0 

25,088.0 

8,900.0 

4,321.0 

47,323.1 

26,632.0 

5,399.6 

5,760.0 

6,510.0 
5,760.0 
5,141.0 
2,484.0 


June  1.  1900 


16,464 

6,127 
13,214 

7,327 
12,470 

2,252 

104,266 

66,960 

9,117 

5,526 

4,797 

7,973 

29,282 

6,150 

17,700 

342,782 

21,500 

4,933 

6,587 

5,659 

17,506 

7,965 


Apr.  15,  1910 


23,383 

12,727 
40,434 
11,845 
24,892 

17,809 

*319,i98 

1.50,174 

30,291 

10,207 

10,449 
15,212 
44,696 
12.779 

39,578 

416,912 

28,946 

8,429 

11,659 
11,146 
23,253 
11,340 


July  1, 
1916 


27,732 
16,874 
,57,6.53 
14,684 
34,958 

27,587 

503,812 

198,604 

46,450 

13,1.50 

14,000 
19,763 
66,895 
16,945 

53,330 

463,516 

38,902 

10,627 

14,846 
14,594 
35,358 
13,461 


►Includes  the  population  of  San  Pedro  city,  annexed  in  1909. 
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San  Francisco,  the  largest  city,  had  a  population  in  1910  of  416,912, 
and  Los  Angeles,  the  second  city,  a  population  of  319,198.  Oakland, 
with  150,174  inhabitants,  is  the  only  other  city  in  the  state  having  over 
100,000  inhabitants.  The  following  eight  cities  had  over  25,000  inhab- 
itants in  1910 : 


City 


Population, 
1910 


Increase  over 

preceding 

census 


Berkeley    40,434 

Los  Angeles   !  319,198 

Oakland    !  150,174 

Pasadena    30.291 

Sacramento    44,696 

San  Diego    39,578 

San   Francisco   j  416,912 

San  Jose  28,946 


27,220 
216,719 
83.214 
21,174 
15,414 
21,878 
74,130 
7,446 


206.0 

211.5 

124.3 

232.2 

52.6 

123.6 

21.6 

34.6 


Cities  of  2,500  to  6,000  (24)   in  1910. 


Richmond    6,802 

Petaluma    5,880 

San  Luis  Obispo 5,157 

Alhambra    5,021 

Hanford   4,829 

Grass  Valley 4.520 

Palo  Alto  4,486 

Coalinga   4,199 

Colton    3,980 

Oroville    3.8.^9 

Chico    3.750 

Salinas   3,736 


Redding   3.572 

Corona   .3.540 

Red  Bluff .3.530 

San   Leandro   3,471 

Redondo  Beach 2,935 

Glendale    2,746 

Havward   2,746 

Porterville    2,696 

Anaheim    2,628 

Emeryville   2,613 

Roseville  2,608 

Oxnard   2,555 


California  has  58  counties,  the  population  ranging  from  309  in  Alpine 
to  504,131  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

Two  territorial  changes  have  taken  place  since  1900:  The  eastern  por- 
tion of  San  Diego  County  was  taken  into  Imperial  County  in  1907,  and 
part  of  Fresno  County  was  annexed  to  Kings  County  in  1909. 

Ten  counties  have  decreased  in  population  during  the  decade  1900- 
1910,  the  rates  of  decrease  ranging  from  5.8  per  cent  in  Mono  County, 
to  39.3  in  Alpine  County,  and  a  decrease  from  125  in  Mono  County  to 
2,834  in  Nevada  County. 

San  Bernardino  County,  with  20,157  scpiare  miles,  has  the  largest 
area;  San  Francisco  County,  coextensive  with  San  Francisco  city,  with 
43  square  miles  and  9,695.6  persons  per  square  mile,  has  the  smallest 
area  and  the  highest  density.  Alpine,  Inyo,  and  Mono  counties  each 
average  less  than  one  person  per  square  mile.  In  1910  the  urban  terri- 
tory of  the  state,  or  the  cities  and  incorporated  towns  of  2,500  or  more, 
contained  61.8  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  while  38.2  per  cent 
lived  in  rural  territory. 
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Urban  and  Rural   Population. 

The  urban  territory  of  the  state  in  1910— that  is,  the  cities,  and 
incorporated  towns  of  2,500  or  more — contained  1,469,739  inhabitants 
or  61.8  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  while  907,810  inhabitants,  or 
38.2  per  cent,  lived  in  rnral  territory. 

In  128  places  of  less  than  2,500  inhabitants  each  have  an  aggregate 
population  of  153,052,  or  6.4  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
state.  In  1910,  therefore,  the  urban  population  was  1,469,739  and  the 
rural  territory  907,810,  the  latter  made  up  as  follows:  Cities  and  towns 
of  less  than  2,500,  153,052 ;  other  rural  territory  704,758,  or  a  total  of 
907,810. 

White  and  Colored  Population. 

Three  municipalities  having  8,000  or  more  population  in  1910,  had 
10,000  or  more  colored,  or  at  least  ten  per  cent  of  their  population 
colored. 


Census,  1910 

Estimated.  1916 

Municipality 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

San  Francisco  ..  ...  __ 

400,014 

305,307 

13.506 

16,898 

13,891 

1,706 

446,937 

481,989 

17,368 

16.579 

21.823 

2,395 

Los   Angeles     _  _  _  . 

Riverside    .     .    

9_ 
14. 
19. 


Under    1 

]  to  4- 
5   to 

m  to 

15  to 

20  to  24- 

25  to  29. 

30  to  34. 

35  to  39. 

40  to  44. 

45  to  49. 


BLIND  POPULATION    IN   CALIFORNIA. 
(Census  Report  of  1910.) 


2 
6 
20 
32 
26 
27 
34 
36 
52 
75 


1 
2 
6 
16 
28 
19 
10 
15 
12 
20 
21 


50  to   54 

55  to   .59 

60  to   64 

65  to   69 

70  to  74 

75  to   79 

80  to   84 

85  and   over 

Age  not  reported 

Totals    


20 
23 
22 
27 
41 
46 
42 
48 
2 


421 


93 
76 
115 
126 
107 
131 
113 
104 
4 


1,329 
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MORTALITY  STATISTICS. 

The  number  of  deaths  of  all  ages  in  the  registration  area  and  its 
subdivisions  and  each  city  of  100,000  population  or  over  for  the  calendar 
years  1914  and  1915  are  classified  as  follows : 


Number  ' 
of  deaths  ! 


Number 
of  deaths 


Under  1  year '  3,956 

1  year  '  771 

2  years  421 

3  years  260 

4  years 184 

Under  5  years 5,592 

5  to     9 641 

10  to   14 435 

15   to   19 716 

20  to   24 1,417 

25   to   29 1,818 

30  to   34 1,959 

35  to   39 2,091 

40  to   44 2,157 

45   to   49 2,132 

50  to   54 2,449 

55  to   59 2,368 

60  to   64 2,652 

65  to   69 2,742 

70  to   74 2,833 

75  to   79 2,462 

80  to   84 1.829 

85  to   89 860 

90  to   94 298 

95  to   99 60 

100  years  and  over 15 

Deaths  at  unknown  age |  16 


Under  1  year 

1  year  

2  j-ears  

3  years  

4  years  

Under  5  years 

5  to     9 

10  to  14 

15  to  19 

20  to   24 

25   to   29 

30   to   34 

35  to   39 

40  to   44 

45  to   49 

.50  to   .54 

55  to   .59 

60  to   64 

65  to   69 

70   to   74 

75  to   79 

80  to   84 

85  to   89 

90  to  94 

95   to   99 

lOO  years  and  over 

Deaths  at  unknown  age 


3,. 565 

663 

371 

275 

199 

5,073 

647 

438 

799 

1,350 

1,871 

1.894 

2,153 

2,096 

2,279 

2,504 

2,674 

2,789 

3,024 

3,095 

2,689 

2,126 

1,070 

324 

72 

21 

50 


Suicide. — In  1915,  as  in  other  years,  in  well  over  half  of  the  deaths  charged  to  this 
heading-,  the  means  used  were  poison  and  firearms.  Among  the  registration  states 
the  highest  rate  was  that  for  California  (35.5  per  100,000  population).  Next  in  order 
were  Montana,  with  23.1,  Washington.   20.7,  and  Missouri,  19.9. 

Among  the  registration  cities  having  100,000  inhabitants  or  more,  the  highest  five 
for  1915  were:  San  Francisco  56.6,  Omaha  41.7,  St.  Louis  36.5,  Los  Angelos  33.7  and 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  30.7. 
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TABLE  V. 

Marriages,    Births,   and    Deaths   in    California,    1915-1917. 
(From  State  Board  of  Health.) 


Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

County 

1915 

1916 

*1917 

1915 

1916 

•1917 

1915 

1916 

*i9ir 

Alameda 

2,864 

2 
35 

216 

33 

40 
269 

36 

37 
895 

52 
305 
216 

37 
444 
210 

28 

59 
6,981 

93 
657 

17 
167 
139 

64 

3 

177 

230 

97 
1,401 

89 

36 
482 
945 

63 
726 
1,353 
6,817 
794 
193 
362 
283 
956 
276 
120 

12 
177 
232 
482 
259 

43 
107 

21 
345 

59 
184 
115 
116 

2,774 

""If 
191 

33 

40 
226 

30 

37 
1,059 

69 
329 
244 

54 
486 
183 

32 

57 

6,910 

118 

575 

10 
185 
153 

55 

2 

205 

252 

85 

1,467 

104 

29 

484 

1,145 

71 
821 
1,322 
5,981 
806 
211 
326 
290 
878 
293 
147 
9 
171 
271 
442 
297 

31 

96 

6 

369 

63 
183 
123 
115 

3,540 
4 

39 

275 

30 

51 

257 

51 

37 

1,155 

65 

339 

307 

62 

494 

251 

81 

59 

7,888 

130 

612 

16 

174 

184 

75 

4 

315 

263 

89 

1,502 

90 

31 

608 

1,299 

109 

957 

1,690 

6,746 

1,030 

258 

505 

406 

1,089 

346 

157 

14 

215 

319 

545 

386 

51 

121 

8 

398 

58 

273 

156 

119 

4,600  t 

4  1 

139  { 

513 

71 

140 

707 

53 

102 

1,983 

106 

448 

421 

18 

685 

350 

82 

110 

12,106 

197 

271 

31 

357 

391 

110 

1 

360 

207 

187 

1.185 

374 

59 

611 

1,628 

213 

1,211 

1.472 

7,624 

1,031 

313 

497 

590 

1,673 

475 

251 

38 

307 

400 

745 

616 

119 

166 

31 

828 

51 

418 

240 

159 

4,658 
3 

164 

456 

83 

144 

842 

43 

97 

2,180 

139 

601 

508 

28 

827 

386 

77 

132 

12,302 

213 

294 

36 

387 

373 

110 

7 

449 

217 

198 

1.028 

347 

81 

731 

1,724 

174 

1,422 

1,525 

7,816 

1,092 

391 

552 

709 

1,682 

410 

252 

35 

405 

437 

820 

645 

144 

213 

27 

992 

75 

534 

282 

139 

5,205 

2 

140 

493 

91 

142 

896 

41 

104 

2,415 

167 

580 

589 

20 

958 

387 

85 

115 

12,723 

226 

234 

32 

3.54 

361 

104 

6 

461 

233 

177 

'    1,059 

354 

61 

678 

1.783 

187 

1,313 

1,557 

7,872 

1,291 

434 

514 

727 

!   1,655 

414 

245 

30 

378 

465 

743 

719 

114 

187 

22 

1,006 

86 

526 

282 

157 

3,677 

2 
120 
368 

98 
108 
389 

14 

114 

1,071 

70 
370 
270 

43 
465 
221 

81 

60 
9,590 

88 
279 

32 
■309 
217 

39 
6 
298 
551 
219 
620 
251 

70 

468 

1,165 

108 

1,148 

1,356 

7,259 

1,148 

232 

361 

384 

1,.562 

410 

231 

37 
180 
324 
720 
359 

72 
j      145 

43 
445 

99 
286 
211 
163 

3,570 

1 

152 
347 

76 

91 
436 

35 

152 

1,116 

76 
422 
319 

45 
564 
208 

71 

66 

10,038 

115 

264 

41 
359 
200 

41 
9 
325 
531 
204 
584 
239 

61 

556 

1,204 

92 

i   1,159 

i   1.4.38 

7,163 

1,183 

230 

i      357 

i      427 

1,566 

395 

229 

34 
229 
319 
689 
378 

87 
143 

38 
442 
120 
285 
181 
158 

3,792 

Alpine 

Amador         _  . 

iii 

Bntte                   . 

405 

Calaveras  _.._--- 

94 

Colusa    .  - 

119 

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado  

Fresno                     _  __ 

454 

28 

127 

1,343 

Glenn     .  _  _         

68 

Hnmljoldt   ._  _  _. 

392 

Imperial     _  _     

379 

Inyo         _    

54 

Kern                _      _  

548 

Kings 

253 

Lake      .... ._ 

59 

Lassen    

68 

Los  Angeles 

Madera     _  _        _.  _  _ 

10,546 
115 

Marin      ._             _.  __ 

319 

Mariposa __. 

39 

Mendocino    

320 

Merced 

Modoc  

Mono 

182 

42 

4 

^Monterey 

dS7 

Napa     -  -  _.     ._ 

545 

Nevada     ..  

205 

Orange     

6.50 

Placer     _  _      

250 

Plnmas        _  _-     

82 

Riverside        _      

582 

Sacramento 

1,417 

San  Benito    .  - 

104 

San  Bernardino  

San  Diego 

1,274 
1.431 

San  Pranciseo 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo     .  _    

7,156 

1,375 

234 

364 

Santa  Barbara  

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz          

449 
1,611 

3.52 

Shasta    

248 

Sierra      .  _    ._ - 

35 

Siskiyou 

245 

Solano .. 

374 

Sonoma    „  

736 

Stanislaus    - 

420 

Sutter     

96 

Tehama  ._  _  ..    . 

1      164 

Trinity     __.     

i        »1 

Tulare     

538 

Tuolumne   

121 

Ventura       

344 

Yolo     

199 

Yuba  

156 

1 

Totals 

31,451 

30,996 

36,283 

48,075 

50,638 

I  52,190 

39,026 

i 

39,860 

42.016 

1 

♦Figrures  for  1917  are  not  quite  complete,  as  delayed  certificates  are  still  coming  in. 
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ESTIMATED   POPULATIONS  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS   IN    1915. 

fFrom  the  Report  of  the  State  Controller,  1915.) 

The  populations  of  the  various  cities  of  the  state  which  follow  are 
based  upon  estimates.  It  is  not  claimed  that  they  are  correct,  but  pre- 
sumably they  are  approximately  so — at  any  rate  they  are  as  near  the 
mark  as  the  various  city  clerks  or  auditors  can  hit  it  after  careful 
investigation. 

The  difference  in  the  totals  as  ascertained  b}^  three  methods  is  not 
great,  150,000  separating  the  highest  from  the  lowest,  as  follows: 

School    census    method 3,004,000 

Registered  vote  method 2,878,470 

United  States  census  method 2,854,727 

On  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  increase  according  to  the  census 
bureau's  method,  the  rural  population  of  the  state  should  be  837,781. 
The  cities  claim  2,450,181.  The  two  figures  give  a  total  of  3,287,962, 
which  exceeds  the  highest  estimate  by  any  of  three  methods  indicated. 

The  total  numbers  for  the  state  are  probably  approximately  correct, 
but  as  regards  cities  and  towns,  the  estimated  increase  is  in  many  cases 
too  high.  Some  are  rapidly  increasing,  but  the  population  of  others  is 
more  or  less  stationary,  and  in  some  cases  on  the  decline.  During  the 
decade  between  1900  and  1910  ten  counties  showed  a  decrease  in  popu- 
lation, the  rates  of  decrease  ranging  from  5.8  per  cent  in  Mono  County 
to  39.3  per  cent  in  Alpine  County,  and  the  absolute  decreases  from  125 
in  Mono  County  to  2,834  in  Nevada  County. 
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TABLE  VI. 

Estimated  Population  of  Cities  and  Towns  in  California  on  June  30,  1915. 

(From  the  Report  of  the  State  Controller.) 


City 


Population 
per  1910 
census 


Alameda    

Albany   

Alhambra     

Alturas    

Alviso     

Amador    

Anaheim    

Angels    

Antioch     

Arcadia    

Areata    

Arroyo  Grande  

Auburn    

Avalon    

Azusa    

Bakersfield    

Banning     

Beaumont    

Belvedere   

Benicia     

Berkeley    

Beverly  Hills 

Biggs     

Bishop    

Blue  Lake   

Brawley   

Burbank    

Burlingame     

Calexico    

Calistoga   

Chieo     

Chino    

Chula  Vista  

Claremont   

Cloverdale    

Olovis     

Coalinga    

Colfax    

Colusa    

Colton    

Compton     

Concord    . 

Coram    j 

Corcoran    

Corning     

Corona     

Coronado   

Covina   

Crescent  City  

Daly  City  

Delano    

Dinuba    

Dixon    

Dorris   

Dunsmuir    

Eagle  Rock  

East  San  Diego 

El  Cajon  

El  Centre  

El  Monte 

El  Paso  de  Robles.-. 

Elsinore     

Emeryville     

Eseondido    

Etna    


23,383 

808 

5,021 

916 

402 

1.009 

2,628 


1,124 

696 

1,121 


2,376 


1,477 
12,727 


481 

2,360 

40,434 


403 
1,190 

507 
881 


1,565 

797 

751 

3,750 

1,444 


1,114 

823 

1,000 

4,199 

621 

1,582 

3,980 

922 

703 

666 


972 
3,.540 
1,477 
1,652 
1,114 


970 

827 

214 

1,719 

1,000 


1,610 

Tiii' 

488 

2,613 

1,334 

518 


Estimated 

population 

June  30, 

1915 


30,000 
1,900 
9,000 
1,500 

550 
1,100 
4.178 
2,500 
2,000 
1,050 
1,600 
1,200 
2,366 

7.50 

2,000 

19,220 

1,500 

750 

550 

2,400 

60,000 

590 

500 
1,7.50 

614 
3.O0O 
2,000 
3,7.50 
3,000 

900 
6,200 
2,200 
2,000 
1,.500 
1,1C0 
1,.500 
2,.500 
1,050 
2,000 
5,500 
l,.5O0 

7.50 

1.50 

7C0 
2,100 
5,000 
3,600 
2,.500 
1,200 
5,000 

575 
1,900 
1,200 

420 
2,200 
1,800 
4,.50O 

600 
6,000 
1,200 
1,800 

70O 
2,9.50 
2,000 

518 


City 


Population 
per  1910 
census 


834 
905 


450' 

2,408 

,316 

883 

675 

24,892 

1,725 

2,437 

2,746 

1,000 

4,520 

987 

4,829 

2,746 

2,011 

992 

279 

679 


2,308 
729 
815 
1,299 
1,257 
1,536 
2,035 
1,714 


Eureka    11,845 

Exeter    

Fairfield    

Ferndale   

Fillmore    . 

Firebaugh    

Fort  Bragg  

Fort  Jones  

Fortuna    

Fowler    

Fresno    

Fullerton    

Gilroy   

Glendale    

Glendora     

Grass  Valley  

Gridley     

Hanford    

Hayward     

Healdsburg  

Hemct   

Hercules    

Hermosa  Beach  

Hillsborough   

Hollister     

Holtville    

Huntington  Beach  .. 
Huntington  Park  ._. 

Imperial    

Inglewood    

Jackson   

Kennett    

King   

Kingsburg 

La  Mesa 

Lakeport 

Larkspur 

Lemoore 

Lincoln 

Lindsay 

Livermore 

Lodi   

Lompoe 
Long   Beach 
Lordsburg 

Los  Angeles   319,198 

Los  Banos 
Los  Gatos 
Loyalton 
McKittrick 

Madera  

Manhattan  Beach 

Maricopa    

Martinez   

Marysville   

Mayfleld    

Merced    

Mill  Valley  

Modesto    

Monrovia    

Montague  

Monterey    

Morgan  Hill  

Mountain  View  ... 
Napa    


listlmated 

population 

June  30, 

1915 


2,115 
5,430 
1,041 
3,102 
2,551 
4,034 
3,576 

274 
4,923 

607 
1,161 
5,791 


15,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,700 
600 
3,000 

500 
1,150 
1,250 
45,000 
3,300 
2,900 
7,  .5.56 
2,200 
5,100 
1,800 
6,250 
4,0CO 
3,000 
1,800 

380 
2,0(30 

900 
2,500 
2,000 
2,500 
3.500 
3,000 
3,500 
2,500 
1,500 
1,0.50 
1,325 
1,400 
1,1(0 
2.000 
2,000 
1,500 
2,-500 
2,450 
4,200 
1,650 
32,252 
1,650 
560,000 
1,000 
2,2.50 

600 

500 
3,300 
1,500 
1,7.50 
3,000 
6000 
1,080 
4,000 
3,000 
7,200 
5,500 

4.50 
5,000 

660 
1,400 
6,500 
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TABLE  VI— (Continued). 
Estimated  Population  of  Cities  and  Towns  in  California  on  June  30,  1915. 


City 


Population 
per  1910 
census 


Estimated 

population 

June  30. 

1915 


City 


Population 
per  1910 
census 


Estimated 

population 

June  30, 

1915 


National  City 

Needles  

Nevada  City 

Newman  

Newport  Beach  

Oakdale   

Oakland    

Oceanside  

Ontario    

Orange   

Orland    

Oroville  

Oxnard  

Pacific  Grove 

Palo  Alto  

Pasadena    

Perris    

Petaluma    

Piedmont    

Pinole  

Pittsburg  

Placerville  

Pleasanton    

Point  Arena  

Pomona   

Porterville    

Potter  Valley  

Red  Bluff  

Redding  

Redlands  

Redondo  Beach  

Redwood  City 

Reedley    

Rialto   ■- 

Richmond   

Rio  Vista  

Riverside    

Rocklin    

Roseville  

Ross   

Sanger    

Sacramento    

Salinas  

San  Anselmo  

San  Bernardino  

San  Buenaventura. __ 

San  Bruno  

San  Diego 

San  Fernando  

San  Francisco 

San  Gabriel 

San  Jacinto  

San  Jose  

San  Juan  

San  Leandro    

San  Luis  Obispo 


1,733 


1, 
150, 

4, 
2, 

3, 
2, 
2, 
4 

30, 
1, 
5 
1, 

2, 
1 
1 

10, 
2, 


689 
892 
445 
035 
174 
673 
274 
920 
836 
859 
555 
384 
486 
291 
441 
880 
719 
798 
372 
914 
254 
497 
207 
696 
576 
530 
572 
449 
935 
442 
386 
OOO 
802 
884 
212 
026 
608 
556 


696 
736 
531 
779 
945 


39, 
416; 


578 


912 


28,' 

3, 
5, 


946 
326 
471 
157 


3,400 
3,500 
3,000 
1,100 
1,500 
1,500 
185,000 
1,100 
7,000 
4,500 
1,300 
3,300 
3,500 
2,500 
6,000 

39,000 
900 
7,500 
3,200 
1,500 
4,000 
2,150 
1,300 
500 

14,500 

4,000 

830 

5,072 

4,800 

11,500 
4,750 
3.500 
2,200 
1,300 

16,000 
1,000 

19,000 

1,000 

4,500 

875 

2,600 

75,000 

-    5,000 

3,5C0 

18,000 
3,500 
1,500 

90,000 

2,400 

530,000 

1,700 

1,2.50 

34,000 

550 

4,500 

6,500 


San  Marino  

San  Mateo  

San  Rafael  

Santa  Ana  

Santa  Barbara  

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Santa  Maria  

Santa  Monica  

Santa  Paula 

Santa  Rosa  

Sausalito    

Sawtelle    

Sebastopol    

Selma    

Sierra  Madre  

Sisson   

Sonoma    

Sonora   

South  Pasadena  

South  San  Francisco 

St.  Helena  

Stanton  

Stockton  

Suisun  

Sunnyvale    

Susanville    

Svitter  Creek  

Taft    

Tehachapi    

Tehama    

Tropico    

Tracy    

Tulare  

Turlock   

Ukiah    

Upland   

Vacaville    

Vallejo    

Venice  

Vernon   

Visalia   

Walnut  Creek 

Watsonville    

Watts    

Wheatland  

Whittier    

Willits    

Willows    

Winters    

Woodland  

Yreka    

Yuba  City 


Totals. 


4,384 
5,934 
8,429 

11,659 
4,348 

11,146 
2,260 
7,847 
2,216 
7,817 
2,383 
2,143 
1,233 
1,750 
1,303 
636 
957 
2,029 
4,649 
1,989 
1,603 


23,253 
641 


385 
221 


1,129 
2,758 
1,573 
2,136 
2,384 
1,177 
11,340 
3,219 

772 
4,550 

450 
4,446 
1,922 

481 
4,550 
1,153 
1,139 

910 
3,187 
1,1.34 
1,160 


1,634,805 


2,450,181 
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TABLE  VII. 

Population  in  California  by  Counties,  1850-1910. 

(Census  Reports.) 


Counties 


1850 


1860 


1870 


1880 


1890 


1900 


Alameda   

Alpine    

Amador  

Butte    

Calaveras    

Colusa^    

Contra  Costa^ 

Del  Norte* 

El  Dorado  

Fresno*    

Glenni    

Humboldt^    

ImperiaP^    

Inyo  

Kern    

Kings"    

Klamath^    

Lake    

Lassen   

Los  Angeles*  _. 

Madera*    

Marin 
Mariposa 
Mendocino 
Merced 
Modoc 
Mono 
Monterey- 
Napa 
Nevada 
Orange^ 
Placer 
Plumas 
Riverside® 
Sacramento 
San  Benito 
San  Berrfardino* 
San  Diego" 
San   Francisco^ 
San  Joaquin 
San  Luis  Obispo. 

San   Mateo   

Santa   Barbara 
Santa  Clara-  ._ 

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta   

Sierra   

Siskiyou^"    

Solano    

Sonoma  

Stanislaus     

Sutter    

Tehama  

Trinity    

Tulare"    

Tuolumne    

Ventura    

Yolo     

Yuba  


8,927 


3,574 

16,884 

115 


20.057 


10,930 

12,106 

16,299 

2,274 

5,328 

1,993 

20,562 

4.605 


24.237 

685 

9,582 

11,403 
8,895 
6,165 
8,461 
2,022 

10,309 
6,336 


2,694         6,140 


1,956 
2,925 


62.976 

539 

11,384 

18,721 

9,094 
13,118 
12,525 

2,584 
10,683 

9,478 


15,512 


2,928 
5,601 


1,803 


3,530        11,333 


1,686 

2,969 

1.327 

15.309 


6,596 

3,340 

33.381 


11,324 

4,339 

12,800 

5,656 

4,399 

7,499 

11,302 

13,235 

20,823 


93,864 

667 

10,320 

17,939 

8,882 
14,640 
13,515 

2,592 
-9,232 
32,026 


23,469 


130,197 

509 

11,116 

17,117 

11,200 

7,364 
18,046 

2,408 

8,986 
37,862 

5.150 
27,104 


3,544 
9,808 


4,377 

16,480 

9,871 


7,101 

4,239 

101,454 


643 

378 


580 
560 


Totals 


3,444 
'l'635' 
"8'35i' 


1,086 
9.673 


92.597 


5,551 
4,324 

56.802 
9,435 
1,782 
3,214 
3,543 

11,912 
4,944 
4,360 

11,387 
7,629 
7,169 

11,867 
2,245 
3,390 
4,044 
5,125 
4,638 

16,229 


4.716 
13,668 


379.994 


3, 

4,951 
149,473 

21,050 
4,772 
6,635 
7,784 

26,246 
8,743 
4,173 
5,619 
6,848 

16,871 

19,819 
6,499 
5,030 
3,587 
3,213 
4,533 
8,150 


9,899 
10,851 


560,247 


34,390 

5,584 

7,786 

8.618 

233.959 

24,349 

9,142 

?,669 

9,513 

35,039 

12.802 

9,492 

6,623 

8,610 

18,475 

25,926 

8,751 

5,159 

9,301 

4.999 

11,281 

7,848 

5,073 

11.772 

11,284 


864,694 


13.072 

3.787 

17,612 

5,085 

4,986 

2,002 

18.637 

16,411 

17.369 

13.589 

1.5,101 

4,933 

4a339' 

6,412 

25,497 

34,987 

298,997 

28,629 

16,072 

10,087 

15,754 

48,005 

19,270 

12,133 

5,051 

12,163 

20,946 

32,721 

10.040 

5.469 

9.916 

3.719 

24.574 

6,082 

10,071 

12,684 

9,636 


6,017 

4,511 
170,298 

6.364 
15,702 

4.720 
20,465 

9,215 

5.076 

2,167 
19.380 
16.451 
17.789 
19.696 
15.786 

4.657 
17.897 
45.915 

6,633 
27,929 
35,090 
342,782 
35,452 
16.637 
12,094 
18.934 
60,216 
21,512 
17,318 

4,017 
16,962 
24.143 
38,480 

9,550 

5.886 
10.996 

4.383 
18,375 
11,166 
14.367 
13,618 

8,620 


1.208,130  11,485.053 


246.131 
309 

9,086 
27,301 

9,171 

7,732 
31,674 

2.417 

7,492 
75.657 

7.172 
33.857 
13.591 

6.974 
37,715 
16,230 


5,526 

4,802 
504,131 

8.368 
25,114 

3,956 
23,929 
15,148 

6,191 

2.042 
24,146 
19.800 
14,955 
34,436 
18,237 

5,259 
34,696 
67,806 

8.041 
56.706 
61,665 
416.912 
50,731 
19,383 
26,585 
27,738 
83,539 
26.140 
18,920 

4,098 
18.801 
27.599 
48,391 
22,52"^ 

6.328 
11.401 

3,301 
35.440 

9.979 
18,347 
13,926 
10,042 


2,377.549 


'Glenn  organized  from  part  of  Colusa  in  1892.  -The  returns  for  1850  for  Contra 
Costa  and  Santa  Clara  were  lost,  and  those  for  San  Francisco  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
'Part  annexed  to  Siskiyou  between  1880  and  1890.  •*Madera  organized  from  part  of 
Fresno  in  1893,  and  another  part  of  Fresno  County  annexed  to  Kings  in  1909.  »Part  of 
Klamath  annexed  in  1874.  «Kings  organized  from  part  of  Tulare  in  1893.  enlarged  by 
annexation  of  part  of  Fresno  County  in  1909.  ''Annexed  to  Humboldt  and  Siskiyou  in 
1874.  «Orange  organized  from  part  of  Los  Angeles  in  1889.  "Riverside  organized  from 
part  of  San  Bernardino  and  San  Diego  in  1893.  '"Part  of  Klamath  annexed  in  1874. 
and  part  of  Del  Norte  annexed  between  1880  and  1890.  "Organized  from  part  of  San 
Diego  County  in  1907. 
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TABLE  VIII. 
White  and   Colored   Population   by   Counties,   1900. 


Population,  1900 


Negro  Indian  Cliinese  Japanese 


Alameda    

Alpine 

Amador   

Butte    

Calaveras    

Colusa    

Contra  Costa  ._ 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado  

Fresno    

Glenn    

Humboldt    

Imperial    

Inyo  

Kern  

Kings    

Lake    

Lassen    

Los  Angeles  

Madera    

Marin    

Mariposa    

Mendocino   

Merced    

Modoc  

Mono   

Monterey    

Napa    

Nevada  

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas  

Riverside    

Sacramento    

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino  . 

San  Diego  

San   Francisco   _. 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  _. 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta    

Sierra    

Siskiyou    

Solano    

Sonoma   

Stanislaus   

Sutter  

Tehama   

Trinity    

Tulare    

Tuolumne  

Ventura  

Yolo  

Tuba   


125,432 

359 

10,805 

15,733 

10,879 

6,840 
17,088 

2,138 

8,513 
34,570 

4,867 
25,359 


1,334 
3 

28 

106 

69 

76 

47 

1 

99 

399 

18 

12 


71 
142 
130 
201 
lOO 
121 
8 
269 
138 
520 

24 
1,728 


2,211 
5 
153 
712 
148 
274 
627 


3,355 

14,974 

9,171 

5,492 

4,099 

163,975 

5,664 

14,999 

4,410 

18,833 

8,780 

4,560 

1,656 

17,707 

15,857 

17,024 

19,459 

14,494 

4,018 

16,421 

40,917 

6,456 

26,605 

32,048 

325,378 

32,941 

16,389 

11,652 

18,256 

57,934 

20,515 

16,131 

3,669 

15,646 

22,267 

37,385 

9,223 

5,451 

9,878 

3,803 

17,709 

10,804 

13,826 

12,662 

7.651 


Totals  -_ , 1,402,727 


15 

208 

76 

12 

1 

2,841 

51 

137 

35 

38 

31 

7 

1 

80 
29 
70 
98 
35 
3 

254 

511 
57 

216 

406 
1,654 

322 
77 
89 
33 

251 
81 

203 

7 

38 

101 
32 
61 
34 

147 

9 

73 

53 

34 

172 

170 


940 
344 

51 
428 
381 

69 
401 

25 

173 

1,353 

4 

503 

389 

26 

18 


206 

1,775 

227 

5 


11,045 


74 

444 

809 

24 

36 

572 

2,197 

15 

1 

1 

1 

72 

9 

67 

862 

31 

480 

2 

316 

25 

20 

99 

234 

175 

149 

5 

28 

24 


15,377 


67 
906 
417 

82 

28 

3,209 

229 

489 

102 

218 

357 

6 

120 

857 

541 

632 

136 

1,050 

192 

316. 

3,254 

69 
388 
414 
13,954 
1,875 
154 
306 
459 
1,738 
614 
102 
309 
790 
903 
599 
236 
226 
729 
336 
370 
158 
408 
346 
719 


45,753 


1,149 


365 
4 

53 
276 


30 

59S 

14 


48 

156 

3 

2 

204 

19 

52 


23 
43 


1 

710 

6 

15 

3 

133 


97 

1,209 

15 

148 

25 

1,781 

313 

16 

46 

114 

284 

235 

20 

I 

8 

870 

148 

5 

155 

143 

1 

48 

2 

94 

410 

56 


10,151 
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TABLE   IX. 
White  and  Colored  Population  by  Counties^  1910. 


White 


Negro 


Alameda    __ __.  234,520 

Alpine    i  213 

Amador    8,838 

Butte   !  25,684 

Calaveras  8,941 

Colusa     7,155 

Contra  Costa 29,911 

Del  Norte  2,078 

VA  Dorado 7,198 

Fresno    71,215 


Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo    

Kern    

Kings    

Lake   

Lassen    _. 


6,915 

32,153 

12,582 

6,020 

36,007 

15,366 

5,055 

4,372 

Los  Angeles 483,478 

Madera   i        7,650 

Marin   24,186 

Mariposa  3,674 

Mendocino    22,310 

Merced    14,697 

Modoc    5,629 

Mono    1,621 

Monterey  .  <      22135 

Napa    19,437 

Nevada    14,558 

Orange    33,,589 

Placer    16,572 

Plumas    4,629 

Riverside  31,613 

Sacramento   61.040  ! 

San  Benito  7,643  i 

San  Bernardino  54,153 


San  Diego 
San  Francisco 
San  Joaquin  . 
San   Luis  Obispo 


58,514 

400,014 

46.339 

18,693 


San  Mateo  25,821 

Santa  Barbara  26,282 

Santa  Clara  79,849 

Santa   Cruz  25,159 

Shasta  17,873 

Sierra    3,910 

Siskiyou     17,413 

Solano  25,432 

Sonoma    47,167 

Stanislaus    22,129 

Sutter    6,012 

Tehama  10i809 

Trinity    2,903 

Tulare  34,159 

Tuolumne    9,698 

Ventura    __  17 132 

Yolo    12;618 

Yuba  8,909 


Totals   :  2,259,672 


3,634 


2 

122 

17 

50 

67 

1 

28 

474 

15 

40 

65 

21 

369 

172 

11 

1 

9,424 

56 

145 

18 

31 

75 

4 


Indian 


107 

48 

14 

97 

55 

5 

518 

631 

26 

642 

684 

1,642 

307 

77 

67 

108 

262 

83 

159 


29 

250 
43 

89  I 

10 ! 

91 

8  I 
190 

14 

64 
280 
203 


21,645 


41 

94 
143 
298 
161 
169 
3 
337 
177 
313 

32 

1,652 

682 

792 

220 

32 
433 
410 

97 
419 

26 

192 

1,170 


546 
386 

29 
6 

52 

21 

102 

380 

1,590 

62 


573 

1,516 

46 

8 

14 

1 

45 

16 

15 

756 

54 

1,109 

1 

340 

30 

18 

94 

227 

204 

186 

3 

32 

16  : 


16,371 


Chinese      j    Japanese 


4,588 

1 

101 

572 

49 

218 

550 

1 

58 

1,377 

129 

6 

32 

100 

841 

358 

24 

13 

2,602 

211 

555 

69 

263 

278 

11 

21 

575 

205 

309 

83 

612 

105 

187 

2,143 

66 

284 

430 

10,582 

1,968 

165 

309 

440 

1,064 

194 


117 
226 
811 
287 
161 

79 
309 
163 
257 

75 
235 
198 
493 


36,248 


3,266 

246,131 

1 

309 

2 

9,086 

295 

27,301 

3 

9,171 

140 

7,732 

1,009 

31,674 

2,417 

31 

7.492 

2,233 

75,657 

33 

7,172 

6 

33,857 

217 

13,591 

41 

6,974 

273 

37,715 

293 

16,230 

3 

5,526 

6 

4,802 

8,461 

504,131 

32 

8,368 

199 

25,114 

3 

3,956 

77 

23.929 

98 

15,148 

1 

6,191 

14 

2,042 

1,121 

24,14'i 

103 

19.800 

22 

14,955 

641 

34,436 

862 

18,237 

20 

5,259 

765 

34.696 

3,874 

67,806 

286 

8,041 

946 

56,706 

520 

61.665 

4,518 

416,912 

1.804 

50.731 

434 

19,383 

358 

26,585 

863 

27.738 

2.299 

83,539 

689 

26,140 

42 

18,920 

17 

4,098 

24 

18,801 

894 

27,559 

554 

48,394 

113 

22,522 

134 

6,.328 

98 

11,401 

3  301 

615 

35,440 

6 

9,979 

872 

18,347 

789 

13,926 

336 

10,042 

41,356  i    2,377,549 


*Not  including  1,948  Hindus,  304  Koreans,   and  5  Filipinos. 
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TABLE  X. 
Foreign-Born    Population    in    California,    1860-1900. 


Country  of  birth 


18G0 


1880 


Africa  

Asia^    

Atlantic    islands 

Australia   

Austria    

Belgium    

Bohemia    

Canada    

Central  America 

China    

Cuba    

Denmark  

England    

Europe-   

Finland   

France    

Germany  

Greece    

Holland  

Hungary  

India 

Ireland    

Italy    

Japan   

Luxemburg   

Mexico    

Norway    

Pacific  islands*  _ 

Poland  

Portugal    

Roumania    

Russia    

Scotland  

South   America    _ 

Spain    

Sweden  

Switzerland    

Turkey   

Wales    

West  Indies* 

Other  countries 
Born  at  sea 


Totals 


12 
346 
121 
896 
727 
299 


5,437 

100 

34,935 


1,328 

12,227 

33 


48 

56 

943 

1,593 

1,078 

291 

90 

10,660 

124 

48,790 

45 

1,837 

17.774 

56 


8,462 

20,919 

93 

439 


33,147 
2,987 


9,150 
715 
334 
730 

1,459 


8,068 

29,701 

97 

452 

102 

63 

54,421 

4,660 

32 

11 

9,339 

1,000 

93 

804 

2,508 


260 
3,670 
2,250 

470 

1,405 

1,714 

13 

1,262 

304 

181 


540 

4,949 

1,940 

405 

1,944 

2,927 

17 

1,517 

349 

289 

142 


86 

16 

3,356 

2,350 

1,948 

1,092 

239 

18,889 

188 

73,548 

182 

3,748 

24,722 

109 


1,013 
6,465 
1,797 

572 

4,209 

5,308 

36 

1,920 

528 
20 

170 


139 

164 

2,587 

1,905 

3,687 

663 

243 

26,028 

309 

71,066 


7,764 

35,503 

194 


9,550 

11,855 

42,532 

61,472 

170 

259 

694 

760 

216 

369 

155 

202 

62,962 

63,138 

7,537 

15,495 

133 

1,224 

97 

24 

8,648 

7,164 

1,765 

3,702 

173 

1,296 

1,026 

914 

4,705 

9,859 

3,140 
9,299 
1,366 

836 

10,923 

9,743 

202 
1,860 

670 
8 

277 


146,528  i     209,831  ;     292,874  ;     866,309 


168 
235 

3,515 

2,269 

5,356 

785 

504 

29,818 

481 

40.262 

93 

9,040 

35,746 

59 

2,763 

12,256 

72,449 

372 

1,015 

799 

263 

44,476 

22,777 

10,264 

42 

8,086 

5,060 

1,089 

l.S'^O 

12,068 

73 

3,421 

9,467 

1,137 

896 

14,549 

10,974 

649 

1,949 

372 

260 

358 


^367,240 


^Except  China,  Japan  and  India.  ^Not  otherwise  specified.  ^Except  Philippine 
Islands.  ^Except  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  ^Of  this  number  (367,240)  123,725  were 
English  speaking-  from  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  and  Canada. 
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TABLE  XI. 
Foreign-Born   White  Population   in   California   in   1910. 


Country* 


Atlantic   islands   . 

Austria    

British: 

England   

Ireland    

Scotland    

Wales    

Australia    

Canada— French  

Canada— other    j 

Total  British  

Denmark    

Finland    

France 

Germany    

Greece    

Holland    

Hungary    

Italy  ; 

Mexico    

Norway  

Portugal    

Russia   

Spain   

Sweden    ' 

Switzerland  

Turkey    

All    other    

Totals   I 


White  population  of  foreign  birth  or  foreign  parentage 


Foreign 
born 


Native, 
both  parents 
foreign  born 


2.860 
17,163 

48.667 

52.475 

13.694 

2,415 

3,296 

3,109 

41,445 


165,101 


14,208 

6,156 

17,390 

76,305 

7,918 

2,304 

3.301 

63.601 

33.444 

9,952 

22,427 

16.607 

4.218 

26,210 

14.520 

4.521 

9,044 


517.250 


2,830 
5,576 

26,096 

69,988 

7,443 

1,961 

207 

1,755 

11,921 


Native. 

one  parent 

foreign  born 


119,371 


8,244 
2,535 
8,836 

85,362 

269 

1,078 

985 

32,651 

10,787 
4,666 

21,794 
8,946 
1,180 

14,797 

8,861 

1,679 

t62,917 


403,364 


973 
2,839 

40.725 

37.216 

11.021 

2.559 

2.064 

3.202 

35.553 


132,340 


4,043 

301 

6,387 

44,715 

211 
1,035 

366 
6,366 
6,806 
2.528 
7,398 
1.633 
1,045 
5.464 
4.632 

132 
3.306 


232.525 


6,663 
25,578 

115,488 

159,679 

32,158 

6,935 

5.567 

8,066 

88,919 


416,812 


26,495 

8.992 

32,613 

206,382 

8.398 

4,417 

4,652 

102,618 

51.037 

17.146 

51.619 

27.186 

6,443 

46.471 

28.018 

6.332 

t75.267 


1.153.139 


*Foreign  country  in  which  born;  or  if  native,  in  which  parents  were  born. 
tExclusive  of  161  whites  and  5,107  Indians  not  distributed  by  state  of  birth. 
Note. — The   number  of  British   born   have   increased  in   ten   years   from   123,725    to 
416,812,  an  increase  of  293,087. 


COMPARATIVE   SUMMARY. 
Color,  Nativity,  and  Parentage,  1890-1910. 


1910 


White    

Negro    

Indian  _„. 
Chinese  __. 
Japanese  _ 
All   other* 


1,111,833 

11.322 

16.624 

72,472 

1,147 


1.402,727 
11.045 
15.377 
45.753 
10.151 


Totals    1,213,398        1,485,053 

Total  native  

Total  foreign  born 

Total  native  white 

Native  parentage  

Foreign   parentage   

Mixed   parentage   

Foreign-born  white 


2.259,672 
21,645 
16371 
36,248 
41,356 
2,257 


2,377.549 


847,089 

1,117.813 

1.791.117 

366,309 

367.240 

586.432 

818,280 

1,086.222 

1.742,422 

497,890 

644,428 

1,106,533 

217,979 

282.830 

403,364 

102.411 

158.964  i 

282.525 

293,553  , 

316,505  1 

517,250 

♦Includes  1,948  Hindus,  304  Koreans,  and  5  Filipinos, 
f— 37910 
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TABLE  XII. 
Japanese  Farmers  in  1912. 

(Compiled  from  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.) 


Owners 

Total 

assessed 

value 

Number 

of  town 

lots 

Total 

assessed 
value 

Farm  land  leases 

Number 
of  farms    i 

Acres 

Number 

Acreage* 

Alameda     . 

6 

47 

$63,200 

36 

$49,300 

4 

96 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

1 

Colusa 

Contra   Costa   

Del  Norte 

2 

31 

12,380 

3 

21,050 

1 

284 

EI  Dorado  

Fresno     , -. 

31 

4,776 

229,020 

61 
3 

75,695 
1,750 

11 

45 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial     

7 

848 

Inyo         -            _               - 

1 

Kern 

5 
13 

100 

577 

1,170 
16,320 

4 
4 

2,565 
2,175 

Kings    _  _. -_ 

Lake 

Lassen   _.  - _.  _ 

Los   Angeles    

Madera 

27 
4 

459 
100 

33,800 
3,600 

23 

3,560 

60 

2,418 

Marin    __ 

! 

Mariposa 

! 

Mendocino    _    _ 

Merced       __ 

14 

1,049 

42,095 

2 

1,785 

Modoc    

Mono 

1                 1 

1 
18 

150 
1,050 

Monterey    

Napa     _    _- 

2 
1 
1 
5 
26 

8 

160 

320 

41 

732 

1.280 

2,300 

820 

4,190 

20,335 

15 

1 

1.741 

Nevada 

1 

1.200 

Orange  _ 

7 
23 

292 

Placer      ._      _    _ 

4 

1,825 

1,007 

Plumas 

Riverside    _ 

2 
17 

3 
12 

18 
444 

60 
150 

1.375 
23,290 

2,050 
11,810 

2 
19 

600 

44,200 

i 

87 
5 

40 

Sacramento      _  _  _ 

4,682 

San  Benito 

280 

San   Bernardino 

2 

285 

San  Diego 

1 

10 

San  Francisco 

5 
3 

5,470 
1,000 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo 

12 

652 

24,845 

18 

1,787 

San   Mateo     _____ 

1 

5 

1,000 

7 

3.500 

1 
7 

35 
6 

3 

Santa  Barbara 

327 

Santa  Clara   

Santa   Cruz   _____ 

4 
3 
1 

90 
330 

82 

15.365 

9.065 

555 

1 
4 

4,750 
3,635 

904 
220 

Shasta _. 

Sierra     _      _ 

1 

300 

Siskiyou 

Solano   

11 
2 
2 
1 

814 
66 
40 
16 

23,230 

5,900 

1,625 

680 

2 
3 

550 
3,600 

5 
1 
1 
2 

565 

Sonoma  __  _ 

Stanislaus 

180 

Sutter    _ 

452 

Tehama 

Trinitv 

Tulare    

15 

1,053 

47,525 

2 

2,150 

2 

60 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

2 
5 
1 

24 
320 
162 

670 
8,830 
1,280 

6 

2,830 

2 
11 

77 

Yolo    

1,278 

Yuba     _ 

1 

700 

Totals    

331 

12,726 

$609,605 

218 

$235,675 

282 

17.596 

*In  32  instances  the  acreage  was  not  reported.  Leases  recorded  from  Novem- 
ber 1,  1909,  to  December  1,  1912. 

Note. — These  figures  show  only  the  leases  recorded  in  the  offices  of  the  various 
recorders,  and  do  not  represent  all  the  land  leased  to  Japanese,  as  most  of  the  share 
leases  are  not  recorded. 
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JAPANESE    STATISTICS. 

In  IMarch,  1912,  the  Japanese  owned  331  faniLS,  containing  12,726 
acres,  the  assessed  valne  of  the  land  being  $478,990,  the  improvements 
$130,615,  or  a  total  of  $609,605. 

The  number  of  town  lots  held  by  Japanese  was  218,  the  assessed  value 
$136,955,  and  the  improvements  $98,720,  or  a  total  of  $235,675. 

The  information  gathered  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  legislature 
(chapter  134,  of  1909)  shows  that  there  were  2,548  business  establish- 
ments, the  capital  invested  in  most  cases  being  very  small,  68.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  having  a  capital  of  less  than  $1,000.  The  total  aggre- 
gate capital  invested,  exclusive  of  that  represented  by  banks,  was 
$4,075,226.  The  total  annual  business  transacted  by  these  establish- 
ments amounted  to  $16,114,407,  of  which  about  37  per  cent  was  carried 
on  with  white  persons.  The  total  annual  rent  paid  by  these  Japanese 
business  houses  was  over  $900,000. 

Comparative  Summary. 


Owners: 
Acreage  

Total    assessed   value 

Number  of  town  lots. 
Total    assessed    value 


Leases: 
Number 
Acreage 


10.791 

.$397,298 


12,726  +  1,93.5 

$609,605  -t-  $212,307 

218 

$235,675  +  $60,9«1 


282 
17,596 


Color  and  Nativiiy.  Of  the  total  population  of  California,  1,106,533, 
or  46.5  per  cent,  are  native  whites  of  native  parentage ;  635,889,  or  26.8 
per  cent,  are  native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  and  517,250, 
or  21.8  per  cent,  are  foreign-born  whites.  The  corresponding  per- 
centages in  1900  were  43.4,  29.7,  and  21.3,  respectively,  the  proportion 
of  native  whites  of  native  parentage  increasing  somewhat  during  the 
decade.  In  1910  Japanese  constituted  1.7  per  cent  of  the  population; 
Chinese,  1.5;  Negroes,  0.9;  and  Indians,  0.7.  In  8  of  the  58  counties 
the  foreign-])orn  whites  represent  as  much  as  one-fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  percentage  being  highest  (32)  in  San  Mateo.  The  proportion 
of  native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  exceeds  one-fourth  in 
24  counties  and  is  highest  in  San  Francisco  County  (36.9  per  cent). 

Du'cIIings  and  Fanrilics.  The  total  number  of  dwellings  in  Cali- 
fornia is  513,481,  and  the  total  number  of  families  563,636,  there  being 
109.8  families  to  each  100  dwellings.  The  average  numl)er  of  persons 
per  dwelling  is  4.6,  and  the  average  number  per  family,  4.2. 
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TABLE  XIII. 
Color  and   Nativity  of  Farmers  in  1910  Census   Reports. 


Counties 


Foreign- 

Negro  and 

Total 

bom 

other  non- 

number  of 

white 

white 

1 

farmers 

866 

1,490 

66 

2,422 

24 

16 

2 

42 

387 

145 

5 

537 

1,204 

274 

22 

1,500 

420 

207 

5 

632 

547 

112  1 

8 

667 

712 

715  ' 

38 

1.465 

62 

46 

6 

114 

551 

150 

15 

716 

3,968 

2,033 

244 

6,245 

502 

160 

1 

663 

856 

614 

64 

1,534 

1,077 

143 

102 

1,322 

313 

98 

27 

438 

818 

298 

51 

1,167 

1,312 

475 

50 

1,837 

478 

122 

3 

603 

412 

77 

13 

502 

5,682 

1,613 

624 

7,919 

419 

131 

23 

573 

138 
253 

360 
63 

498 

14 

330 

966 

363 

27 

1,356 

1,054 

780 

22 

1,856 

639 

80 

17 

736 

44 

42 

0 

91 

933 

676 

49 

1,658 

1,006 

527 

4 

1,537 

349 

184 

11 

544 

2,362 

718 

85 

3,165 

619 

263 

180 

1,062 

155 

63 

3 

221 

2,044 

517 

127 

2,688 

885 

48: 

231 

1,6(H 

616 

28! 

16 

921 

2,365 

56' 

17 

2,949 

1,591 

m 

121 

2,298 

30 

11^ 

9 

157 

2,179 

97; 

130 

3,286 

929 

767 

18 

1,714 

258 

390 

17 

665 

874 

448 

33 

1.355 

2,725 

1,860 

146 

4,731 

851 

588 

27 

1,466 

825 

151 

34 

1,010 

77 

32 

1 

110 

852 

218 

44 

1,114 

620 

449 

74 

1,143 

2,737 

2,012 

28 

4.772 

1,879 

801 

7 

2,687 

696 

154 

23 

873 

799 

188 

19 

1,006 

235 

55 

18 

308 

3,253 

707 

61 

4,021 

241 

143 

2 

386 

965 

307 

21 

1,293 

934 

255 

66 

1,255 

338 

91 

7 

436 

58,926 

26,193 

3,078 

88,197 

Alameda     

Alpine    

Amador    

Butte    

Calaveras   

Colusa     

Contra   Costa   ... 

Del  Norte  

El  Dorado   

Fresno     

Glenn    

Humboldt   

Imperial    

Inyo    

Kern    

Kings    

Lake   

Lassen    

Los   Angeles   

Madera    

Marin     

Mariposa     

Mendocino    

Merced    

Modoc    

Mono    

Monterey     

Napa     

Nevada    

Orange    

Placer    

Plumas    

Riverside     

Sacramento   

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco  __ 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis   Obispo 

San  Mateo   

Santa  Barbara  . 

Santa  Clara  

Santa   Cruz  

Shasta    

Sierra    

Siskiyou    

Solano     

Sonoma    

Stanislaus    

Sutter    

Tehama    

Trinity    

Tulare  

Tuolumne    

Ventura    

Yolo    

Yuba    

Totals 
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TABLE  XIV. 

Number  of  Schools,  Pupils,  and  Teachers  in  the  State,  According  to  Counties,  for 

the  School  Term  1916-17. 


Kindergarten 


Counties 


Alameda    

Alpine   

Amador   

Butte  

Calaveras  

Colusa 

Contra    Costa.. 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado  

Fresno  

Glenn  

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo   

Kern   

Kings  

Jvake  

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera  

Marin  

Mariposa 

Mendocino    

Merced 

Modoc  

Mono    

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada  . 

Orange    

Placer  

Pluinas  

Riverside  

Sacramento  

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco-. 
San  Joaquin  ... 
San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara- 
Santa  Clara  ._. 

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra    

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma    

Stanislaus    

Sutter   

Tehama    

Trinity  

Tulare  

Tuolumne  

Ventura   

Yolo   .... 
Yuba " 


3,670 


Totals 


15 


256 


20 
245 


27 
260 


712 


76 

857 

73 

80 


25 


612 


421 
985 


622 

1,295 

1,155 

211 

28 

400 

419 

641 

56 


26 
91 


36 


72 


42 


167 
52 


55 


11 


2 

365 

1 

2 


12 


23,560        599 


Elementary 


138 
3 
44 
89 
52 
39 
64 
16 
57 

173 
42 

124 
60 
24 

129 
42 
38 
45 

970 
47 
53 
31 

129 
76 

41 
11 

101 

51 

53 

52 

54 

32 

81  I 

97 

38 
116 
145 

87 
105 

95 

53 

76 
115 

m 

116 

18 

94 

62 
162 

92 

35 

66 

28 
151 

32 

56 

i6 

39 


42,955 
35 
1,546 
4,220 
1,477 
1,253 
7.495 
561 
1,135 
18,818 
1,610 
5,911 
4,701 
935 
7,536 
3,768 
924 
1,259 
100,512 
2,041 
3,552 
521 
4,221 
3,828 
1,191 
160 
3,851 
2,435 
2,071 
8,588 
2,850 
902 
7,201 
11.006 
1,239 
10,649 
12,8ft4 
53,716 
9,755 
3,515 
5,303 
4,756 
13.888 
3,775 
2,947 
374 
3,292 
3,797 
8,681 
6,767 
1,293 
2,130 
493 
8,809 
1.493 
4,065 
2,219 
1,487 


4,951  428,381   13,731 


1.220 

3 

63 

165 

63 

57 

234 

22 

60 

573 

70 

206 

167 

36 

266 

107 

45 

57 

3,083 

86 

113 

28 

167 

128 

55 

12 

146 

87 

79 

282 

101 

86 

251  I 
415  I 
47  : 
347 
449 
1,347  ' 
296 
144 
161 
165 
407 

150  ; 

127  i 
19  ' 

130 

123 

288  i 

204 
56 

105  ' 
26  ; 

291 
54  I 

136  i 
86 
62, 


Hlgli 


15 


3 
4 
2 
5 
7 
1 
1 

14 
2 
5 
6 
4 
6 
3 
3 
2 

50 
3 
3 
1 
8 
6 
3 


13,596 


5 
3 
1 
6 
3 
1 
9 
5 
1 

23 

10 
5 

10 
6 
3 
4 

10 

3 

3 

1 

3 

6 

9 
14 

1 

3 

1 

8 

2 

5 

3 

2 


326 


244 

888 

142 

227 

905 

70 

119 

3,044 

275 

1,379 

1,384 

194 

850 

490 

178 

114 

41.244 

202 

544 

24 

655 

436 

180 


592 
456 
386 

2,032 

375 

43 

1,494 

3,746 
191 

2,141 

6,414 
10,227 

2,066 
389 
743 
836 

4,419 
775 
370 
21 
331 
708 

1.356 

1,211 

109 

451 

48 

1,707 
222 
704 
430 
308 


112,684   4,4.54 


403 


14 

42 

9 

25 
52 

6 

6 
151 
14 
41 
58 
14 
60 
28 
11 

8 

1.530 

14 

33 

2 
38 
40 
15 


39 
25 
18 
118 
28 
4 
109 
103 
8 
121 
213 
241 
63 
27 
34 
51 
139 
40 
22 
3 
23 
50 
63 
68 
8 
23 
4 
93 
13 
46 
27 
16 
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PART  III. 
DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 


Cattle,  Horses,  Mules,  Asses,  SAvine,  Sheep  and  Goats;  Number  and 
Value  of  Farm  Animals  1875-1916;  Imports  and  Exports  of 
Farm  Animals ;  Horses  and  Mules  by  Counties ;  Cattle,  Sheep  and 
Lambs  by  Counties ;  Production  of  Wool  by  Counties ;  Goats  and 
Goats  Hair ;  Summary  of  Domestic  Animals  by  Counties. 

Cattle  not  being  native  to  America,  there  are  no  strictly  American 
breeds,  but  owing  to  difference  in  climate,  care  and  ideals  of  American 
breeders,  the  European  breeds  which  have  been  brought  to  America  have 
changed  to  some  extent. 


Summary  of  Al 

Domestic  A 

nimals  an 

i  Their  Value,  1910.* 

On  farms 

Not 

an  fanns 

Total 

Kind 

Numljer 

Value 

Numlier 

Value 

Number 

Value 

All  cattle 

Dairy  cows   

Horses      -»      

2,077,025 

467,332 

468,886 

69.761 

2,592 

766,551 

2,417,477 

138,413 

$52,785,068 

18,597,328 

47,099,196 

9,016,444 

347,315 

5,106,803 

8,348,997 

320,829 

46,176 

29,962 

132,521 

10,612 

1,057 
12,168 
64,631 

7,113 

$1,604,717 

1,321,897 

15,142,841 

1,638,381 

45,114 

100,761 

232,572 

32,629 

2,123,201 

497,294 

601,407 

80,373 

3,649 

778,719 

2,482,108 

145,526 

$54,389,785 
19,919,225 
62,242,037 

Mules 

10,654,825 

Asses  and  burros 
Swine     .  _      

392,429 
5,207,564 

Sheep   --         

8,581,569 

Goats  

353,458 

Totals 

$123,024,652 

$18,797,015 

$141,821,667 

*Most  of  the  domestic  animals  not  on  farms  are  found  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages. 

Neat  Cattle. 

The  Shorthorns,  Herefords,  and  Aberdeen  Angus  comprise  practically 
all  of  the  pure-blooded  cattle  in  the  United  States  used  for  breeding 
and  for  grading  up  native  cattle  for  beef  purposes. 

Breeds  of  Dairy  Cattle. 

The  first  importation  of  Ayrshires  to  this  country  was  made  in  1822, 
since  which  time  there  have  Ibeen  frequent  importations ;  New  England, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  probably  contain  the  largest  number  of 
representatives  of  the  breed. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  breeding  cows  for  dairy  pur- 
poses only,  and  with  this  object  in  view  large  importations  have  been 
made  of  the  Jerseys  and  Guernseys. 

The  Guernsey  breed  was  imported  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  from  the  Channel  Islands  of  Guernsey  and  Alderney.  Since 
that  time  there  have  been  importations  almost  every  year,  and  the 
breed  has  maintained  a  steady  growth  in  numbers  and  popularity. 
Holstein-Friesian  have  been  bred  for  centuries  in  the  low  countries 
bordering  on  the  North  Sea,  especially  in  Holland.     They  are  also 
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called  North  Hollander,  Holland,  Dutch,  and  Holstein.  The  last  is 
the  name  generally  used  in  this  country.  The  first  importations  of 
which  records  exist  were  made  between  1857  and  1862.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Jersey,  there  are  more  Holstein  cattle  in  the  United 
States  than  of  any  other  dairy  breed.  The  island  of  Jersey,  the  largest 
of  the  Channel  Islands  is  the  native  home  of  the  Jersey,  where  the 
breeders  have  developed  cattle  that,  in  addition  to  productive  ability 
have  uniformity  of  type  and  natural  beauty,  while  in  America  the 
breeders  have  developed  greater  size  with  less  refinement  of  features. 
They  were  first  imported  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  since 
that  time  importations  have  been  made  practically  every  year.  The 
breed  probably  has  the  largest  number  and  widest  distribution  of  all 
the  dairy  breeds  in  this  country. 

The  Brown  Swiss  breed  originated  in  the  canton  of  Schwyz  in  east 
central  Switzerland.  The  cattle  are  called  variously  Brown  Switzer, 
Brown  Schwyzer  and  BrowTi  Swiss,  the  last  name  being  the  one  com- 
monly used  in  the  United  States.  They  were  first  imported  in  1869, 
and  are  found  principally  in  New  York  and  Wisconsin. 

Working   Oxen. 

In  the  early  days  oxen  were  largely  employed  in  farming  operations. 
In  1860  they  numbered  upward  of  26,000,  but  the  number  declined 
rapidly  during  the  next  ten  years,  and  after  1890  they  dwindled  away. 

Asses  and  Burros. 

Ill  1882,  Henry  Clay,  who  was  a  great  advocate  of  the  use  of  nuiles, 
lu'ought  the  first  pure-blooded  Catalonian  jack  to  Kentucky,  and  from 
then  until  the  civil  war  quite  a  number  of  jacks  were  imported.  With 
the  revival  of  business  after  the  war,  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
jacks,  and  they  were  imported  from  all  the  Mediterranean  countries. 

Until  this  time  there  had  been  but  two  breeds  of  asses  generally  rec- 
ognized in  this  country,  Maltese  and  Spanish.  The  importations  into 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  the  native 
type  that  is  regarded  by  some  breeders  as  better  than  any  now  imported. 

There  are  also  a  large  number  of  small  donkeys,  or  burros,  descend- 
ants of  the  small  asses  brought  into  Mexico  and  New  Mexico  at  the 
early  settlement  of  that  section  by  the  Spaniards,  and  are  used  prin- 
cipally by  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  element.  They  are  most  useful  in 
the  mountainous  sections. 

Sheep. 

In  1565,  Spanish  sheep  were  introduced  into  Florida,  and  those  in 
that  state  today  preserve  traces  of  their  Spanish  origin.  In  1773  they 
were  introduced  into  California,  and  under  the  care  of  the  Missions 
rapidly  increased  until,  in  1825,  it  was  estimated  that  seventeen  of  these 
Missions,  extending  from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco,  held  an  aggregate 
of  1,003,970  sheep,  exclusive  of  flocks  owned  by  ranchers. 

Sheep  of  which  at  one  time  there  were  very  large  flocks,  have  fallen 
off  since  the  year  1880,  when  they  numbered  4.152,349 ;  in  1910  there 
wore  2,417,477,  or  a  decrease  of  1,734,872  since  the  former  year. 
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The  following  statement  shows  at  a  giance  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  number  of  domestic  animals  during  the  last  sixty 
years : 


Summary  of  the  Number 

of  Domestic  Animals,  1850-1910. 

Year 

Horses 
and  colts 

Mules 
and  colts 

Cows  and               Other 
calves         1         cattle 

Sheep 
and  lambs 

Swine 

1850         - 

21,719 
160,610 
192,273 
237,710 
*455,073 
421,293 
468,886 

1,666              4,280           258,379  '          17,574 
3,681           205,407           974,735  '      1,088,002 
17,533           1&4,093  ;         467,305  |      2,768,187 
28,343           210,078           604,966  j      5,727,349 
-53,627           317,201  i    *1,291,217  :      3,373,036 
96,190           307,245      *1,137,379  I      2,803,509 
69', 761            467.332  i       1.609.693  i      2.417.477 

2,776 

imo     

456,396 

1870 

444,617 

1880    .  _      - 

*868,419 

1890 

=594,009 

1£<X)        .      _ 

598,336 

1910    —      -  ■ 

766,551 

i 

Prior  to  1890,  asses  and  burros  were  included  with  mules. 
♦Including-  estimated  number  of  range  animals  separately  reported. 

The  principal  breeds  now  are — Fine  Wool  breeds :  Rambouillets. 
American  or  Delaine  Merinos,  Corriedales.  Middle  Wool  breeds : 
Shropshires,  HamiDshires.  Southdowns,  Oxford  Down,  Cheviots,  Dorset 
Horns  and  Romney.  Long  Wool  breeds :  Lincolns,  Cotswold,  and 
Leicesters. 

Goats. 

The  Angora  goat,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  was  introduced  into  this 
country  in  1849,  and  has  been  bred  extensively  in  the  United  States. 
It  crosses  readily  with  the  common  goat,  and  the  cross-breed  frequently 
becomes  the  foundation  of  a  good  flock  of  fleece-bearing  animals.  The 
common  goat  has  often  been  described  as  the  poor  man's  cow.  The 
Angora  goat  has  been  found  to  be  of  great  service  in  clearing  land  of 
brush  and  low  growths  that  sheep  and  cattle  will  not  touch.  The  meat 
of  the  kids  is  said  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  best  young  lamb,  from  which 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  it.  Angoras  are  among  the  most  useful  of 
domestic  animals.  Their  fleeces,  called  the  mohair,  furnish  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  some  of  the  finest  fabrics,  their  fiesh  is  exceedingly 
delicate  and  nutritious,  and  their  milk  is  richer  than  that  of  a  cow. 

The  number  of  goats  of  all  kinds  in  1910  was  138,000,  the  lead  being 
taken  by  Tehama  County,  with  28,000,  and  Shasta,  with  18,000.  Lake 
and  Mendocino  counties  lead  in  Angora  goats,  having  upward  of  5,000 
each. 

The  production  of  milk  goats  has  for  a  great  many  j^ears  been  an 
important  feature  of  the  live-stock  industry  in  many  European  countries, 
but  it  has  never  secured  a  very  strong  foothold  in  the  United  States.  In 
this  country  the  goat  has  always  been  an  animal  of  more  or  less  ridicule, 
as  the  majorit}'  of  the  people  do  not  realize  the  possibilities  of  certain 
breeds  or  types  that  have  been  bred  for  many  years  along  definite  lines. 

In  continental  Europe  milk  goats  are  largely  used  by  families  unable 
to  keep  a  cow,  and  great  benefit  is  derived  from  having  fresh  milk  at 
hand  and  at  a  low  cost. 

During  the  past  several  years  considerable  interest  has  been  mani- 
fested in  the  milk-o'oat  industry  in  this  country.  The  fact  that  the 
milk-goat  will  .supply  sufficient  milk  for  the  average  family  and  can  bo 
kept  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  a  cow  is  beginning  to  appeal 
to  many  people,  especially  those  living  in  the  small  towns  and  the 
suburbs  of  the  large  cities. 
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The  inilk-goat  industry  is  only  in  its  infancy  in  America.  This  type 
of  goat  is  adapted  to  our  country,  and  the  industry  should  become  of 
greater  nnportanee  every  year.  There  are  many  different  breeds  of 
milch-goats,  but  comparatively  few  of  these  are  represented  in  Califor- 
nia, the  largest  number  being  the  Toggenburg.  Saanen  and  Anglo- 
Nubian.  A  grate  variety  of  crosses  and  numerous  goats  of  no  particular 
breeding  are  also  found.  The  Toggenburg  is  at  \he  present  time  the 
most  numerous  in  this  state. 

Swine. 

The  swine  introduced  into  the  United  .States  by  the  earlv  colonists 
were  of  inferior  stock.  Between  1818  and  1830,  the  Chester  White 
was  evolved.  The  Berkshire  was  introduced  from  England  about  1830, 
but  did  not  come  into  general  favor  until  1870  to  1880.  The  Poland- 
China  originated  in  Ohio  between  1838  and  1840.  Other  bi-eed.s  are 
Yorkshires  and  Ilampshires.  The  interest  in  swine  breeding  in  recent 
years  is  illustrated  by  the  dates  of  first  registration  of  the  different 
swine  breeders'  associations,  which  were  as  follows:  American  Berk- 
shire, 1875:  Standard  Poland-China,  1877;  Central  Poland-China,  1879- 
American  Chester  White,  1884  ;  American  Essex,  1887  ;  American  Duroc- 
Jersey  and  Standard  White,  1890. 

As  a  result  of  this  interest,  swine  in  this  countrv  have  attained  a 
liigh  standard,  with  regard  to  form,  bone,  and  line  of  maturity. 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of  swine,  the  lard  and  tlie  bacon  types. 
Swine  of  the  lard  type  far  outnumber  those  of  the  bacon  type  in  the 
Cnited  States.  The  lard  type  is  preferred  by  the  people  in  this 
country,  consequently  the  majority  of  feeders  produce  the  rapid  fatten- 
ing, heavily  fleshed  lard  type. 

The  bacon  type  is  not  raised  extensively  in  the  United  States.  The 
production  of  choice  bacon  is  more  general  in  those  countries  Vv-here 
the  feed  of  the  hog  is  more  varied  and  Avhere  corn  is  not  relied  \ipon 
as  the  principal  grain  for  hogs. 

The  principal  breeds  of  the  lard  type  are  the  Poland-China,  Berk- 
shire, Chester  White,  Durco-Jersey,  and  Hampshire. 

The  principal  breeds  of  the  bacon  type  are  the  Tamworth  and  the 
Large  Yorkshire. 

Pork  constitutes  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  meat  produced  in  the 
Ignited  States,  and  it  is  the  mainstay  of  the  ration  of  the  laboring  man 
and  the  soldier. 

RECOGNIZED    BREEDS   AND    PURE    BRED   ANIMALS    IMPORTED. 

(Under  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  August  .5,  1909.   effective  on  and  after 
November  11,   1913.) 

Horses. 

Name  of  breed  -g^^  of  record 

Belgian  Draft Studbook  des  Chevaux  dc  Trait  Beiges 

Clydesdale    Clydesdale  Studbook 

irencli  Draft Studbook  des  Chevaux  de  Trait  Franca  is 

Uaokney  Hackney  Studbook 

Fercheron  Studbook  Percheron  de  Franco 

Shetland  Pony Shetland  Ponv  Studbook 

D   ff ^T ^^^'^^  Horse  Society  Studl)ook 

'vu  ..  Suffolk  Studbook 

J  Oroughbred  _•_ ^Australian  Studbook 

1  loioughbred '^Studbook  Franeais  Registre  des  Chevaux  de  Pur  Sang 

We?Ih 'IS',  ''*''^  r?.-? General  Studbook 

Welsh  Pony  and  Cob ....Welsh  Pony  and  Cob  Studbook 

thm?r.',?Jv!K^^i*'\^*^u°  ^"'"^^^Pr  animals  registered  in  the  Australian  or  in  the  French 
tr-?Pe  in  .if^  studbooks  shall  be  certified  as  pure  bred  unless  such  animal  or  animals 
toTe  o"f  Vhe''tlfomughb;Tbree''d^''''  ^'^  P'°^"^  *°  '^"  satisfaction  of  the  department 
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Dogs. 

Name  of  breed  Book  of  record 

Belgian  (Griffon  Bruxellois,  Schipperke,  Chien  de  Berger  Beiges) 

Livre  des  Orignes  Saint-Hubert 

Fifty-seven  recognized  breeds Kennel  Club  Studbook 

Foxhound Foxhound  Kennel  Studbook 

Greyhound  Greyhound  Studbook 

Harrier  and  Beagle Harrier  and  Beagle  Studbook 

Swiss  Schweizerisches  Hunde-Stammbuch 

German  Shepherd Zuchtbueh  fur  Deutsche  Schaferhunde 

Provided  that  no  dog  or  dogs  registered  in  the  above-mentioned  books  shall  be 
certified  as  pure  bred  unless  a  three-generation  certificate  of  pedigree  issued  by  one 
of  the  above-mentioned  societies  is  submitted  for  each  dog. 

Cats. 

Name  of  breed  Book  of  record 

Long  haired  and  short  haired Register  of  the 

Governing  Council  of  the  Cat  Fancy,  65-66  Chancery  Lane,  London,  England 

The  recognized  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  are  as  follows : 


Aberdeen-Angus. 

Alderney. 

Ayrshire. 

Devon. 

Galloway. 


Cattle. 
Guernsey. 
Hereford. 
Highland. 
Holstein-Friesian. 
Jersey. 


Kerry  and  Dexter. 

Red  Polled. 

Shorthorn. 

Sussex. 

Welsh. 


Cheviot. 
Cotswold. 
Dorset  Horn. 
Hampshire  Down. 
Kent  or  Romney  Marsh. 


Berkshire. 


Sheep. 

Kerry  Hill. 
Leicester. 

Leicester  [Border]. 
Lincoln. 


Hogs. 

Large  Black. 
Yorkshire. 


Shropshire. 
Southdown. 
Suffolk. 
Wensleydale. 
Oxford  Down. 


Tamworth. 


Recognized   Breeds  and   Books  of  Record  in  Canada. 

The  Canadian  National  Kecords  are  recognized  for  the  following 
breeds,  provided  that  no  animal  or  animals  register  in  the  Canadian 
National  Records  shall  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as 
pure  bred  unless  such  animal  or  animals  trace,  in  all  crosses,  to  animals 
\vhich  are  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  department  to  be  of  the  same 
breed  and  to  have  been  imported  from  the  country  in  which  the  breed 
originated. 


Belgian  Draft. 

Clydesdale. 

Hackney. 


Horses. 

Pereheron. 
Shire. 
Standard  Bred. 


Suffolk. 
Thoroughbred. 
Welsh  Pony  and  Cob. 


The  Canadian  National  Records  for  dogs  are  recognized  for  all  the 
breeds  registered  in  said  records;  provided,  that  no  dog  or  dogs  regis- 
tered in  said  records  shall  be  certified  as  pure  bred  unless  a  three-genera- 
tion certificate  of  pedigree,  isstied  by  the  said  Canadian  National 
Records,  is  submitted  for  each  dog. 
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CLASSIFIED   SUMMARY  OF   DOMESTIC   ANIMALS  ON    FARMS   IN   1910. 


Description 


Number 


Value 


Average 
value 


Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  (cows  and  heifers  kept  for  milk, 

born  before  January  1,  1909) 

Other  cows  (cows  and  heifers  not  kept  for 

milk,  born  before  January  1,  1909) 

Heifers  born  in  1909 

Calves  born  after  January  1,  1910 

Steers  and  bulls  born  in  1909 

Steers  and  bulls  born  before  January  1,  1909. 
Unclassified  cattle  


Totals 


467,332 

576,909 
218.480 
267,799 
163,728 
321,984 
60,793 


$18,597,328 

14,798,012 
3,448,595 
1,883,523 
2,889,503 
9,941,169 
1,226,938 


Horses  and  colts^ 
Mares,  stallions  and   geldings  born  before 

January  1,  1909 

Colts  born   in  1909 

Colts  born  after  January  1,  1910 

Unclassified  horses  


2,077,025 


402,.584 

41,927 

23,037 

1,338 


$52,785,068 


$43,770,557 

2,389,191 

767,648 

171,800 


Totals  

Mules  and  mule  colts — 

Mules  born  before  January  1,  1909 

Mule  colts  born  in  1909 

Mule  colts  born  after  January  1,  1910. 


468,886 


61,997 
4,913 
2,851 


$47,099,196 


^,552,021 
351,667 
112,7,56 


Totals  

Asses  and  burros  (all  ages). 


Swine- 
Hogs  and  pigs  born  before  January  1,  1910... 
Pigs  born  after  January  1,  1910 


69,761 
2,592 


482.810 
283,741 


;9,016,444 
$347,315 


$4,346,824 
759,979 


Totals 


Sheep  and  lambs —  ■ 

Ewes  born  before  January  1,  1910 

Rams  and  wethers  born   before  January  1, 

1910 :.... 

Lambs  born  after  January  1,  1910 


766,551  I  $5,106,803 


1,217,515  I  $4,914,783 


307,773 
892,189 


1,326,699 
2,107,515 


Totals    

Goats  and  kids  (all  ages). 
Grand  total  


2,417,477  j    $8,348,997 
138,413  :       $320,829 


l$123,024,652 


$39  79 

25  65 
15  78 
7  03 
17  65 
30  87 
20  18 


*$25  41 


$108  72 

56  98 

33  32 

128  40 


*$100  45 


137  94 
71  58 
39  55 


*$129  25 
*$133  99 


$9  00 
2  68 


*$6  66 


$4  04 

4  31 
*2  36 


*$3  45 
*$2  32 


♦Average. 

Sheep   and   Wool,    Goats   and    Mohair    in    1909-1910. 

Aceordinof  to  the  Census  Bureau,  the  total  number  of  sheep  of  shear- 
ing age  in  California  on  April  15,  1910,  was  1,525,000,  representing  a 
decrease  of  11.6  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  number  in  1900.  The 
appi'oximate  production  of  avogI  during  1909  was  2,563,000  fleeces, 
weighing  14,065.000  pounds  and  valued  at  $2,424,000. 

AlthouQ'h  1.714  farmers  reported  138.413  goats  and  kids  on  their 
f^rms  in  1910.  only  367  reported  the  production  of  goat  hair  or  mohair 
during-  1909.  These  farmers  reported  102.134  fleeces,  weighing  282,596 
pounds  and  valued  at  $60,821.  The  production  shows  a  considerable 
increase  between  1899  and  1909.  but  it  is  believed  that  the  figures  are 
somewhat  short  of  the  actual  production. 
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Goat  Hair  and  Mohair  1909  and  1899.  Although  1,714  farmers 
reported  138,413  goats  and  kids  on  their  farms  April  15,  1910,  only 
367  reported  the  production  of  goat  hair  or  mohair  during  1909.  These 
farmers  reported  102,134  fleeces,  weighing  282,596  pounds  and  valued 
.'it  $60,821.  The  production  showed  a  considerable  increase  between 
1899  and  1909.  Many  farmers  who  have  goats  do  not  produce  goat  hair 
or  mohair,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  report  is  somewhat  short  of  the 
actual  production. 

Under  the  encouragement  of  a  15  per  cent  duty  the  production  of 
mohair  has  probably  increased,  especially  in  Texas.  The  total  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  for  1917,  is  estimated  at  6,000,000  pounds, 
which  is  the  same  as  in  recent  years.  Texas,  Oregon,  New  IMexico,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Arizona  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply  of  domestic 
mohair. 

*WOOL,   1914-1917. 

The  following  estimates  are  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  Boston : 


*l,852,l 


Number   of  fleeces 

Average  weight  of  fleeces,  pounds 

Per  cent  of  shrinkage 

Wool  product,  raw,  pounds 

Equivalent   quantity  of  scoured  wool, 

pounds    

AA^erage     value     per     scoured     pound 

October   1st    '  $0.54 

Total  value  October  1st i  $2,214,432 


000  1  1,900,000 

6.2  I      6.1 

65  I      64 

11,480,000  i  11,590,000 


4,100,800  i  4,172,( 


$0.65 
?2,711,800 


1,850,000 
6.3 
64 

11,600,000 

4,176,000 

$0.83 
$3,466,080 


1,740,000 
7.0 
64 

12,180,000 

4,384.000 

$1.50 
$6,576,000 


*Number  of  fleeces. 


The  comparative  prices  of  California  wool  at  Boston  has  been  as 
follows  on  the  scoured  basis,  per  pound : 


*PRICES 

OF  WOOL  (OCT.),  1905-1917. 

Cents* 

Year 

Cents* 

Year 

Spring       ]         Fall 

1 

Spring 

Fall 

1905 - 

74 
70 
68 
50 
70 
55 
48 

62 
60 
58 
40 
53 
45 
40 

1912 

54 
48 
53 
65 
80 
$1.75 

45 

1906 

1913 

40 

1907 

1914    .       

45 

1908 

1915    

55 

1909 

1916 

57 

1910 

1917 

$1.40 

1911 

*67  per  cent  spring,  33  per  cent  fall. 
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CALIFORNIA  WOOL  PRODUCTION,   1905-1917.t 
(Commercial  estimates.     Duty — Free  on  and  after  December,  1913.) 


Year 

Pounds   1             Year 

Pounds 

1905  

22,000.000 
24,000,000 
15,750,000 
14.560.000 
15,000,000 
13,500.000 
12,000,000 

1912  ..- 

11,900  000 

1906  

1913 . 

11,200  000 

1907  

1914 

11480  000 

1908  

1915 _ 

11  590  000 

1909  

1916 

11  600  000 

1910  ..._ 

1917 

12,180,000 

1911  

fFor  the  California  wool  production  from  1854-1903.  see  Report  for  1913,  page  67. 
The  imports  of  wool  are  given  under  so  many  classifications  of  camel,  goat,  alpaca, 
etc.,  unmanufactured  and  manufactured,  that  space  will  not  allow  the  details  to  be 
given  here 
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CU^IFORNIA   STATE   BOARD    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


NUMBER  AND  VALUE  OF  FARM  ANIMALS  IN  CALIFORNIA, 

1877-1917;  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  1907-1917. 

Note. — The  imports  and  exports  for  animals  is  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
(Compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

HORSES,    1S77-1917. 


Number, 
Dec.  31 


Average 

farm  price, 

Dec.  31 


Farm  value, 
Dec.  31 


1877 260,000 

1878 262,000 

1879 '  273,000 

1880 273,000  i 

1881  '  281,990 

1882  240,087  I 

1883 '  240,567  ! 

1884 252,595  \ 

1885 '  265,225 

1886 275,834 

1887 i  289,626  j 

1888 I  307,004 

1889 368,400  I 

1890 I  372,084  \ 

1891  !  360,921 

1892 j  415,059 

1893 518,824 

1894 513.636 

1895 513,636 

1896  .__.. i  482,818 

1897 439,364 


$39  50 

40  94 
43  95 

46  18 
45  03 

47  30 
54  89 

61  33 

62  05 

63  00 

64  00 
71  00 
70  19 
63  60 
67  22 
62  67 
57  48 

41  98 
31  94 
27  16 
27  40 


i$10,270,000 
10,750,844 
11,998,350 
12,673,500 
12,698,010 
11,356,115 
13,204,723 
15,491,651 
16,457,211 
17,377,452 
18,534.948 
21,797.255 
25.857,259 
23,664,984 
24,262,579 
26,010,045 
29,821,982 
21,562,949 
16,404,965 
13,114,254 
12,037,918 


Number. 
Dec.  31 


1898 417,396 

1899 I  342,265 

1900 !  321,729 

1901  363,982 

1902 '  353,063 

1903 '     370,716 

1904 !  367,000 

1905 '     363,339 

1906 '  399,673 

1907 '  391,680 

1908 '  396,000 

412,000 
483,000 
493,000 


1909 
1910 
1911 

1912 !  503,000 

1913 i  498,000 

1914 ]  503,000 

1915 493,000 

1916 468.000 

1917 468,000 


Average 

farm  price, 

Dec.  31 


Fann  value, 
Dec.  31 


$28  96 

27  54 

38  61 

49  66 

56  28 

60  66 

65  66 

67  48 

76  32 

92  00 

94  00 

90  00 

105  00 

117  OO 

109  00 

100  OO 

100  00 

96  00 

97  00 

98  OO 


$12,085,909 
9,426,483 
12,422.429 
18,074,805 
19,869,542 
22,485,881 
24,099,139 
24,518,741 
30,505,037 
36,120,721 
37,224,000 
37,080,000 
49,245,000 
57,681,000 
54,827,000 
49,800,000 
50,300,000 
47.328,000 
45,396,000 
45,864,000 


Horses   Imported,  1907-1917. 


For  breeding  pui-poses* 


Total  liorses 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


3,644 
3,562 
4,953 
7,867 
6,331 
3,849 
5,713 
4,406 
1,849 
1,536 
2,684 


$1,574,020 
1,325,784 
1,658,640 
2,660,241 
2,055,418 
1,579,377 
1,653,713 
1,476,905 
473,138 
659,022 
1,056,033 


2,436 

1,925 

2,131 

3,753 

3,662 

2,758 

4,295 

28,613 

10,803 

14,020 

9.990  i 


278,608 
348,636 
635,781 
636,656 
343,648 
472,162 
,128,124 
504,242 
959,223 
832,270 


6,080 

$1,978,105 

5,487 

1,604,392 

7,084 

2,007,276 

11,620 

3,296,022 

9,593 

2,692,074 

6,607 

1,923,025 

10,008 

2,125,875 

33,019 

2,605,029 

12,652 

977,380 

15,556 

1,618,245 

12,584 

1,888,303 

^Including  teams  of  immigrants. 

Horses   Exported,   1907-1917. 


Year 

Number 

Value 

Year 

Niuuber 

Value 

1907 

33,882 
19,000 
21,616 
28,910 
25,145 
34,828 

$4,359,957 
2,612,587 
3,386,617 
4,081,157 
3,845,253 
4,764,815 

1913 

28,707 

22,776 

289,340 

357,553 

278,674 

$3,960,102 

1908 

1914 

3,388,819 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1915 

i916 

1917 

64,046,.534 
73,531,146 
59,525,329 

Duty  on  Imported  Horses. — For  breeding  purposes   and   pure  bred  and   teams  of 
immigrants,  free.     All  others  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  October  4,  1913,  and  alter. 
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Certificated    Horses    Imported,    1914-1917 


-  year  ending  December  31 
by  the  Bureau  of  Anim^riKSsm^^  ^^f  --^ 

Agriculture.      Owing   to   the   waJ   the   mmib  rs   show'  ^^^^^^"-"^  '' 
decrease  compared  with  1914.  niuutrs   snow 


a   considerable 


Belgian   Draft 
Clydesdale 
Haekney 
Peroheron 
Shetland    pony 

Shire    ]^ 

Standard  bred 
Suffolk 

Thoroughbred 
Welsh   pony 

Totals 


Note— For  full  details 


the  state 


,'f^fhl'^f."^.-!^^  .""j?]^?,':  and  different  br 


me  state,  see  the  Report  of  the  California  S^fH.^S  "'.Cerent  breeds  of  stallions  In 
information  relating  to  Working  Oxen  4L«^i^  J?^^.'''^'"''*^'°"  Board.  For  further 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agrictdfe  for  1013  '^^'^  ^""^   ^^^*"'   ^^'^   ^^e   Statistical   Report 
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CALIFORNIA   STATE  BOARD   OF   AGRICULTURE. 


MULES,   1877-1917. 


Number, 
Dec.  31 


Average     !      Faiin 

farm  price,  j     value. 

Dec.  31      1     Dec.  31 


Number. 
Dec.  31 


Average    |      Fai-m 

farm  price,  i      value, 

Dec.  31         Dec.  31 


877 
878 
879 


890 
891 
892 
893 
894 
895 
896 
897 


26,500 
25,000 
25,700 
25,700 
25,700 
28,910 
30,066 
29,765 
31,551 
31,551 
36,284 
38,824 
40,765 
42.803 
43,659 
54,574 
60,031 
63,033 
63,033 
59,251 
57,473 


$67  75 
68  98 

66  24 

67  54 

68  79 

69  20 

70  98 
80  18 

84  30 

77  65 
83  67 

85  03 
83  78 

78  21 

79  41 
74  72 
67  90 
56  38 
46  25 

35  02 

36  89 


$1,795,375 
1,752,092 
1,702,368 
1.735,778 
1.767,903 
2.000,572 
2,134,085 
2,386,558 
2,659,749 
2,450,081 
3,035,912 
3,301  389 
3,415,201 
3,347,496 
3,467,093 
4,077,548 
4,076,130 
3,553,899 
2,915,041 
2,074,789 
2,120,329 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


56,898 
52,915 
48,682 
77,452 
72,030 
67,708 
67,031 
66,361 
69,679 
80,750 


1908  !  82,000 


1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


83.000 
71,000 
72,000 
73,000 
73,000 
74,000 
70,000 
70,000 
66,000 


$38  33 
34  15 
48  49 
60  44 
69  23 
72  02 
72  68 
76  39 
91  30 

106  00 
113  00 

107  00 
122  00 
136  00 
130  00 
120  00 
120  00 
110  00 
116  00 
115  00 


$2,180,836 

I  1,807,174 

I  2,300,713 

4,681,555 

'  4,986,745 

4  876,600 

i  4,871,487 

i  5,069,044 

!  6,361,689 

8,599,875 

9,266,000 

8.881,000 

8,540,000 

9,792,000 

9,490,000 

8,760,000 

8,880.000 

7,700,000 

8,120,000 

7,590,000 


Mules  Imported. 

(Included  in   "All   Other"   Animals.) 


Mules  Exported,  1907-1917. 


Value 


A'alue 


1907 6,781 

1908 I  6,609 

1909 '  3.432 

1910 ':  4,512 

1911 1  6,585 

1912 1  4,901 


$850,901 
990,667 
472,017 
614,094 

1,070,051 
732,095 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


4,744 

4,883 

65,788 

111,915 

136,689 


$733,795 

690,97-'. 

12,726,143 

22,960,312 

27,800,854 


Diiti/  on  Imported  Mules. — Teams  of  immiejrants,  free, 
ad  valorem  on  October  4,  1913,  and  after. 


All  others,  10  per  cent 
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MILCH  COWS,   1877-1917. 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Number. 
Dec.  31 


381,900 
389.500 
459,600 
473,400 
473,400 
214,280 
214.280 
220,708 
231.743 
236,378 
243.469 
2.50,773 
258.296 
268.628 
282,059 
290.!521 
299,237 
329,161 
339,036 
33,5,646 
339,002 


Average 

farm  price. 

Dec.  31 

$30  64 

28  23 

25  90  ! 

28  65  ! 

31  67 

32  70 

36 17 ; 

38  00  j 

38  50 

38  75 

33  22 

33  00 

.  31  38  , 

27  75  f 

29  00  j 

26  95  ' 

27  25 

25  82  i 

23  78 

23  75 

25  57 

Farm  value. 
Dec.  31 


$11,701,416 
10,9,^5.585 
11,903,640 
13,.562,910 
14,992.578 
7,006,956 
7,750,508 
8.386,901 
8,922,106 
9,1.59,648 
8,088,040 
8,27.5,509 
8,105,328 
7,454,427 
8,179.711 
7,829.511 
8,154,208 
8,498,937 
8,062,276 
7,971  593 
8,668,281 


Number, 
Dec.  31 


1899 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


342,392 
318,425 
308,872 
321,227 
327,652 
337,482 
344,232 
354.559 
390.015 
405,616 
410.000 
430,000 
495,000 
505,000 
510,000 
515,000 
541,000 
568,000 
591.000 
597,000 


Average 

farm  price, 

Dec.  31 


$28  65 
28  00 

33  75 

37  10 
40  05 
40  43 

38  55 
36  57 

34  65 

35  00 

36  00 
36  00 
38  40 
53  00 
53  50 
62  00 
72  00 
69  00 
67  00 

72  m 


Farm  value. 
Dec.  31 


$9,809,-531 
8,915,900 
10,424.430 
11,917,.522 
13,122,463 
13,664,397 
13,270,141 
12,966,223 
13,514,020 
14,196.560 
14.760,00") 
15,480,000 
17,933,000 
26,765  000 
27,285,000 
31,9,30.000 
38,952.000 
39,192,000 
39,597,000 
43,282,(;00 


OTHER   CATTLE,   1877-1917. 


Average 

Average 

Farm  value, 

Year 

Dec.  31 

farm  price, 
Dec.  31 

Dec.  31 

Year 

Dec.  31 

farm  price. 
Dec.  31 

Dec.  31 

1877  

1,0.53,500 

$16  52 

$17,403,820 

1898  

810,615 

$18  91 

$1,5,328,3,34 

1878 

1,600,800 

17  23 

17,243,784 

1899 

664,704 

18  01 

11,970,981 

1879 

1,010,000 

18  91 

19,099,100 

1900  

604,881 

24  57 

14,864,947 

1880 

999,900 

18  47 

18,468,1.53 

1901    

1,048.046 

22  25 

23,315,670 

1881  

999,900 

20  35 

20,347,965 

1902  

1,089,968 

23  48 

25,59.3.770 

1882 

422,433 

21  77 

9,196,3(16 

1903 

1,111,767 

24  51 

27,244,079 

1882  

575,000 

27  48 

15.801,000 

1904  

1,089,532 

21  98 

23,944.214 

1884  

609,500 

29  15 

17,766,925 

1905  

1,122,218 

19  29 

21,648,2.58 

1885  

615..595 

30  38 

18,701,776 

1906 

1,167,107 

17  52 

20453,.549 

1886  

627,907 

28  66 

17,994  .5.59 

1907  

1,167,107 

18  00 

21,474,767 

1887  

659,302 

20  64 

13.607,595 

1908  

1,155,000 

19  00 

21.945,000 

1888 

692,267 

20  50 

14,194,447 

1909  

1,155,000 

17  50 

20.212,000 

1889 

726,880 

19  37 

14,080,181 

1910 

1,546,000 

20  10 

.32,361,000 

1890 

697,805 

16  80 

11.719,707 

1911  

1,515,000 

26  70 

40,450,000 

1891  

558.244 

17  73 

9,895,.321 

1912  . 

1,454,000 

29  20 

42,457,000 

1892  

602.904 

17  39 

10,481,663 

1913  

1,410,000 

33  00 

46,530.000 

1893 

916,414 

17  12 

15,690,840 

1914  

1,480,000 

39  30 

58,164,000 

1894 

925,578 

16  17 

14,962,157 

1915  

1,5.58,000 

36  30 

56.555,000 

1895 

916.322 

15  28 

14,003,78.5 

1916 

1,6.36,000 

38  10 

62,3.32.000 

1896  _ 

888,832 

15  82 

14.057,319 

1917   

1,701,000 

42  10 

71,612,000 

1897  

853,279 

16  93 

14,448,828 

4—37910 
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Cattle  Imported,  1907-1917. 


'For  breeding  purposes* 

Number              Value 

\ 

other  cattle 

Total  cattle 

Year 

Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

1907  -      - 

835 

3,188 

3,049 

2,611 

2,441 

2,129 

1,388 

718,352 

538,167 

439,185 

374,826 

.$122,2.30 

149,142 

140,713 

291,139 

362,220 

305,222 

234,489 

16,328,819 

17,513,175 

15,187,593 

13,021,259 

31,.567 
89,168 
136,135 
193,327 
180,482 
316,243 
420,261 
150,016 

$442,892 
1,358,168 
1,858,709 
2,708,685 
2,590,857 
4,500,352 
6,406,179 
2,367,899 

32,402 
92,356 
139,184 
195,138 
182,923 
318,372 
421,649 
868,368 
538,167 
439,185 
374,826 

$.565,122 
1,507,310 
1,999,422 
2,999,824 
"^  953  077 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911  

1912 

4,805,574 

6,640.66'? 

18,696,718 

17,513,175 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

15,187,593 

1917  

13  021  ''.59 

^Including  teams  of  Immigrants. 


C 

attle   Exported,   1907 

1917. 

Tear 

Number 

Value 

Tear 

Number 

Value 

1907 

423,051  '  $34,577,392 
349.210  !    29,339,134 
207,542  j    18.046,976 
139,430  1    12.200.154 
1.50,100  '     13.163.920 

1913 

24,714 
18,376 
5,484 
21,287 
13,387 

$1,177,199 

1908         -_     — 

1914     

647,288 

19G9    . 

1915 „ 

702.847 

1910 

1916                .    —      - 

2,378,248 

1911 

1917 .      .      - 

949.. 503 

1912    

105,506 

8,870,075 

Dutij  on  Imported  Cattle. — Free  October  4,  1913,  and  after. 


SHEEP,    1877-1917. 


Number, 
Dec.  31 


Average 

farm  price, 

Dec.  31 


Farm  value. 
Dee.  31 


Number, 
Dec.  31 


Average 

farm  price, 

Dec.  31 


Farm  value. 
Dec.  31 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


7,290,000 
6,561,000 
6.889,000 
7,646,800 
7,493,864 
6,352,344 
5,907,680 
6.203,064 
5,892,911 
6,069,698 
6,069,698 
5,462,728 
3,956.000 
4,035,120 
3,712,310 
4,083,541 
4,124,376 
3,918,157 
3,526,341 
2,962,126 
2,577,050 


$1  40 
1  52 
1  61 
1  62 
1  70 
1  65 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1  88 

1  88 

2  08 
2  20 
2  42 
2  32 
1  81 
1  65 
1  85 
1  86 


$10,206,0C0 

9,972,720 

11,091,290 

12,387.816 

12,739,569 

10,481,368 

11,933.514 

11,785,822 

11,137,602 

10,961,268 

10,728,192 

10,291,779 

7,4.53.104 

8,409,190 

8,157,801 

9,884,211 

9,559,479 

7,074,625 

5,817,052 

5,483.784 

4,800,787 


1898  2,.589.9.3.5 

1899 2,175,545 

190O 2,001,501 

1901 2,342,923 

1902 2,319,494 

1903 2.365,884 

1904 2,271,249 

1905 2,180.399 

1906 2,398,439 

1907  2,422,423 

1908  2,422,000 

1909  2,325,000 

1910  2,683,000 

1911  2,656,000 

1912  2,603,000 

1913  2,551,000 

1914  2,500,000 

1915  2,450,000 

1916 2,524,000 

1917  2.776,000 


23 
64 
85 
00 
90 
92 
75 
67 
03 
30 
47 
80 
30 
60 
70 
80 
50 
00 
70 
11  30 


$5,785,915 

5,742„3.52 

5,710.282 

7,033.221 

6.729,085 

6,915.716 

6.237,758 

5,824,718 

7,273,266 

8,006.107 

8.404,000 

6,510,000 

9,694.000 

9,562,000 

9,631,000 

9,694,000 

11,250,000 

12,250,000 

16,911,000 

31,369,000 
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Sheep   Imported,  1907-1917. 


For  breeding 

purposes 

other  sheep 

Total  sheep 

Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

1907 

1908  

1909  

1910 

1911       

3,081 

5,609 

4,860 

6.335 

5,341 

2,208 

388 

221,836 

153,317 

235,659 

160,422  i 

$67,555 
104,509 

89,272 
135,019 
116,277 

29,106 
8,903 
516,912 
533,967 
917,502 
856,645 

221,717 

219,156 

97,803 

119,817 

48,114 

21,380 

15,040 

1,883 

$1,052,870 
978,097 
413,368 
561,860 
261,318 
128,151 
81,118 
15,492 

224,798 

224,765 

102,663 

126,152 

53,455 

23,588 

15.428 

532,404 

153,317 

235,659 

160,422 

$1,120,425 

1,082,606 

502,640 

696,879 

377,625 

1912  

1913  

1914  

1915 

157,2^ 

90,021 

223,719 

533  967 

1916    — .      .          

917,502 

1117  



856  645 

Export  of  Domestic  Sheep,  1907-1917. 


Year 

Number 

Value 

Year 

Number 

Value 

1907      

13.5,344 

$7.50,242 
589,285 
36.5,155 
209.000 
636,272 
626.985 

1913       .. 

187,132 

152.600 

47.213 

52,278 

58,7.52 

$605,725 

1908 

1909 

1910 

101,000 

67,656 

j       44,517 

!     121,491 

157.263 

1914 

1915 

1916 

534,543 
182,278 
231,535 

1911 

1917 

367,477 

1912 

Duty  oil  luiporit'd  Shrcp. — Free  October  4,  1913,  and  after. 


SWINE.    1877-1917. 


Number. 

Arerage 

Farm  value, 

Number. 

Average 

Farm  value. 

Dec.  31 

Dec.  3X 

Dec.  31 

Year 

Dec.  31 

farm  price, 
Dei.  31 

Dec.  31 

1877 

_J     417,700 

$6  20 

$2,589,740 

1898 

467,676 

$4  08 

$1,906,247 

1878 

-      438,500 

6  27 

2.749,395 

1899 

374,141 

4  47 

1,673,907 

1879 

-      565,000 

5  95 

3,361,750 

1900  

329,244 

6  26 

2,061,068 

1880 

-      661,000 

3  97 

2.624,170 

1901  

521.906 

6  61 

3,449,172 

1881  

.-      667,600 

4  98 

3.324,618 

1902  

506.249 

6  79 

3,439.457 

1882 

-      585,443 

6  20 

3,629,747 

1903 

511,311 

7  63 

3,901,303 

1883 

-      856,000 

7  14 

6,111.810 

1904  

526,650 

6  55 

3,449,558 

1884  

-      950,160 

5  66 

5,377,906 

1905 

521,-384 

6  10 

3,180,442 

1885  

..      978,665 

5  80 

5,676,257 

1906  

573,522 

5  45 

3,125,695 

1886 

-    1,027..598 

4  15 

4,266,586 

1907  

550,581 

7  10 

3,909,125 

1887  

-    1,017,322 

3  78 

3,841,409 

1908  

551,000 

7  20 

3,967.000 

1888 

-   1,047,842 

4  62 

4,836,000 

1909  

562,000 

6  50 

3,653,000 

1889 

-      617.000 

5  59 

3,616.213 

1910 

790,000 

8  20 

6,289,000 

1890 

-      647,000 

4  91 

3,175,4/6 

1911  

830,000 

8  30 

6,289,000 

1891  

-      517.600 

5  26 

2,723,611 

1912  

822,000 

9  20 

7,562,000 

1892  

-      512,424 

5  35 

2,741,675 

1913  

797,000 

10  50 

8,368,000 

1893 

-      399,691 

6  12 

2,446,110 

1914  

877,000 

10  50 

9,208,000 

1894 

-      435,663 

5  57 

2,427,342 

1915  

947,000 

8  40 

7,955.000 

1895  

..      487.943 

5  54 

2,702,812 

1916  

994,000 

10  10 

10,039,000 

1896 

-      507,461 

4  03 

2,045  677 

1917    

974,000 

17  50 

17,04.5,000 

1897 

-_      487,163 

4  13 

2,013,738 
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i'Swine   Exported,   1907-1917. 


Duty  on  Imported  Stcine. — Free  October  4,  1913,  and  after. 


Year 

Number 

A'^alue 

Tear 

Number 

Value 

1907                               

24,262 
80.818 
18,655 
4,410 
8,551 
19,038 

$309,440 

307,202 

144,605 

46.9.55 

74,032 

159,370 

1913 

15,332 
10,122 
7,779 
22,048 
21,936 

$151,747 

1908 

1914 

133,751 

1909 

1915 

93,067 

1910 

1916 

238,718 

1911 

1917 

347,951 

1912         

•Swine  imported  are  not  given  separately,  but  included  under  "All  Other"  animals. 
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TABLE  XV. 
Horses,   Mules  and  Colts,   by  Counties,  1910. 


Counties 


Mature 
horses 


Yearling 
colts 


Alameda    

Alpine  [ 

Amador    __ 
Butte  

Calaveras  

Colusa    ~_\ 

Contra   Costa 
Del  Norte  . 

El   Dorado  

Fresno    

Glenn   I 

Humboldt  I] 

Imperial    

Inyo    ~_ 

Kern    

Kings     "" 

Lake    

Lassen    " 

Los  Angeles  

Madera  

Marin    

Mariposa    ~_[\ 

Mendocino     _      .1 

Merced    j       lolsos 

Modoc   

Mono    

Monterey    14172 

Napa     

Nevada     " 

Orange 

Placer   I 

Plumas   I 

Riverside    I 

Sacramento  ... 

San  Benito  

San    Bernardino 

San   Diego   

San  Francisco 
San  Joaquin  . 
San  Luis  Obispo 
San  Mateo 
Santa   Barbara 
Santa  Clara  . 
Santa   Cruz  .  . 

Shasta    

Sierra    

Siskiyou    '_" 

Solano    

Sonoma    

Stanislaus 

Sutter    '" 

Tehama 

Trinity     " 

Tulare     _l_ 

Tuolumne    I. 

Ventura    ~ 

Yolo    .  _ 
Yuba    ..._: 


9,266 

842 

376 

38 

2,291 

218 

6,608 

645 

3,143 

302 

3,992 

481 

9,494 

1,095 

382 

45 

2,274 

180 

22,063 

1,899 

3,319 

339 

5,851 

421 

6,277 

580 

4,074 

555 

8,670 

987 

9,417 

1,174 

2,172 

216 

7,548 

1,406 

20,375 

!  1,376 

3,498 

1   334 

2,338 

166 

1,896 

218 

5,300 

510 

10.308 

1,453 

12,247 

2,212 

1,655 

310 

14,172 

1,993 

5,145 

528 

1,830 

124 

9,580 

760 

3,762 

294 

1,770 

206 

8,969 

943  ' 

8,770 

773 

6.921 

955 

6,339 

372 

9,663 

1,130 

318 

18.256 

1,597 

12,601 

1,686 

3,940 

253 

10,621 

1,442  ! 

14,405 

899  1 

3,914 

260 

4,516  1 

488 

1,199  1 

155 

7.690 

1,037 

6.993 

695 

12,611 

733 

11,818 

1,120 

4,869 

587 

5,073 

525  ! 

1.1-50  i 

117  1 

18,917 

2,003 

2,053  ; 

242 

9,95.5 

906  I 

7,127 

814  1 

2,803  i 

288  i 

Spring 
colts 


Total 


Totals ;     402,584 


41,927 


536 
12 
176 
402 
203 
259 
644 
14 
90 
1,047 
262 
131 
372 
403 
530 
882  I 
104  ! 
561 
673  I 
238  : 
54 
126 
184  , 
795 
976  I 
132  I 
1,268 
237 
70  ! 
225  I 
137 
68 
403 
426 
599 
167 
705 
1 
1,089 
987 
102 
971 
512 
116 
213 
40 
423 
362 
384 
619 
228 
278 
39 
1,250 
196 
589 
374 
153 


23,037 


I       10,644 
!  426 

2,685 
I         7,655 
I        3,648 
4,732 
11,233 
441 
2,544 
25,009 
3,946 
6,403 
7.229 
5,032  i 
10,347 
11,473 
2,492 
9,515 
22,424 
4,070 
2,5.58 
2,240 
5,994 
12,556 
*15,636  , 
2,097  I'l 
*17,444  <\ 
5,910 

*2,074 ;: 

10,565  ii 
4.193  ■ 
2,044  ; 
10.315  ,, 
9,969 
8,475 
6,878 
11,498 
319   . 
*20,972  : 
15,274   i 
4.295  , 
13,034 
15,816. 
4,290 
5,217  I 
1,394  I 
9,150 
8,050 
13,728 
*14,357 
5,684 
5,876  ,; 
1.306 
*22,200  ■ 

2,491 

*11,480  : 

8.315 

3,244 


Mature      Yearling 
mules  colts 


223 
18 
212 
1,719 
25 
4,607 
564 
3 
93 
3,498 
3,083 
189 
1,583 
249 
1,099 
855 
182 
414 
2,459 
2,928 
11 
201 
298 
3,673 
5&5 
73 
546 
345 
57 
2,223 
459 
41 
1,303 
703 
74 
757 
683 


3,169 

754 
10 

362 

267 
84 

224 
20 

390 
2,157 

388 
5,032 
1,922 
1,409 

142 
3,149 

76 
2.250 
3,.501 

726 


10 
151 

13 
437 

63 


9 

298 
207 


69 

55 
103 
142 

45 
185 

76 
154 


46 
10 
198 
441 
46 
66 
18 
11 
38 
13 
2 
8," 
3C 
If 
18 
60  i 


217 

83 

2 

56 

7 

4 

57 


76 

84 

8 

236 

107 

163 

19 

288 

7 

66 

265 

48 


*468,886 


♦Includes  animals,  age  or  sex  not  specified. 


61,997        4,913 


Spring 
colts 


17 
91 
25 
247 
24 


10 
183 
122 


20 
33 
46 
72 
36 
103 
35 
59 


49 

1 

204 

126 

17 

30 

9 


43 

10 

3 

3 

23 


144 
40 


25 


13 


37 

78 

2 

174 

67 

103 

7 

218 

8 

46 

189 

26 


227 
18 
239 
1,961 
6.3 
5,291 
651 
3 
112 
3,979 
3,362 
189 
1,672 
337 
1,248 
1,069 
263 
702 
2,570 
3,141 
11 
296 
309 
4,075 
1,132 
136 
642 
372 
68 
2,268 
498 
43 
1,429 
743 
f6 
778 
766 


3,530 

877 
12 
443 
274 
88 
294 
20. 
503 
2,319 
398 
5,442 
2,096 
1,67,5 
168 
3,655 
91 
2,362 
3,9.'t-5 
80O 


2,851   69.761 
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TABLE  XVI. 
Cattle  by  Counties  in  1910. 


Counties 

Dairy 
cows 

Otiier 
cows 

Yearling 

lieifera 

Calves 

Yearling 

steers 
and  bulla 

other 

steers 

and  bulls 

Total 

Alameda   __  _    -.  _ 

9,172 
759 
2,747 
4,713 
1,824 
3,128 
9,469 
3,575 
2,823 

22,241 
3,688 

21,572 
9,653 
2,267 
6,917 

18,593 
1,487 
2,890 

20,524 
1,592 

24,803 

905 

6,454 

19,678 

2,903 

450 

14,066 
6,270 
2,395 
6,184 
2,421 
3,437 
5,235 

11.979 
4,828 
3,043 

10',633 
1,645 

11,904 

24,193 
8,119 

11,690 

12,181 
4,210 
2,923 
1,563 
7,018 
9,279 

24,961 

20,678 

6,728 

3,462 

804 

26.765 
1,773 
2,666 
7,197 
2,255 

5,827 
661 
7,985 
8,359 
8,407 
6,571 
6,567 
620 
4,338 

42,001 
3,601 
7,837 
2,728 
8,970 

38,101 

21,655 
2,113 

18,444 
8,027 

12,406 
3,564 
7,477 
9,280 

43,250 

18,502 
2.270 

27,626 
3,945 
2,950 
4,473 
2,283 
1,954 
4,449 
5.484 

11.064 
4,389 

15,815 

10 

6,861 

22,903 
2,305 

23,752 

•    12,251 

1,811 

15,433 
2,268 

14,781 
4,257 
5,835 
9,047 
3,254 

10,691 
5,143 

29,478 
8,415 
5,887 
3,761 
4,773 

2,609 

485 
2,175 
2,605 
2,432 
2,140 
3,240 

849 
1,683 
13,117 
1,410 
5,531 
2,560 
2,583 
8,441 
7,281 

821 
5,975 
5.561 
2.425 
2,880 
1,602 
3,054 
14,858 
6,937 

803 

11,046 

1,403 

832 
2,124 

g02 
1.561 
2,493 
3,195 
4,459 
1,075 
7,874 

581 
3,636 
10,345 
1,848 
6,891 
4,449 
1,113 
3,678 

850 
5,965 
1,933 
4,804 
5,294 
1,939 
2,646 
1,415 
11.911 
2.040 
2,139 
2,654 
1.628 

4,113 
426 
3,444 
3,772 
3,355 
2,606 
4.479 
1,306 
2,154 

12,682 
2,409 
8,334 
2,772 
2,255 
7,372 
8.793 
1,133 
4.906 
5,211 
2,975 
6,509 
2,115 
3,980 

14,625 

4,608 

666 

13,806 
2.518 
1.069 
2,231 
1,204 
1.586 
2,203 
5,568 
5,864 
926 
8,088 
174 
4.960 

15,635 
2,375 

11,524 

5.443 

1.779 

3.308 

874 

4.919 

3,720 

9,517 

7.252 

2,623 

1       3.520 

■       1.126 

16,092 
2.977 
2,442 
2,649 
1,827 

1,107 

40O 
1,970 
2,109 
2,057 
1,556 
1,123 

273 
1,138 
15,354 
1,925 
3,413 
1,379 
2,445 
6,459 
3,745 

574 
5,456 
1,666 
2,252 

567 

1.683 

2,503 

11,036 

6,517 

685 
7,502 

758 

495 
1.168 

428 
1,468 
1,333 
1,529 
4,151 

481 

6,490 

75 

1,937 

8,948 

369 
8,666 
3,133 

438 
3,197 

831 
5,359 
1,187 
1,805 
2,922 
1,012 
2,590 
1,308 
8,784 
1.531 
2.095 
1,194 
1,152 

1,491 

23 
3,945 
4,660 
2,902 
2,619 
1.651 

234 

912 

22,230 

2,051 

6,590 

1,817 

1.788 

24,271 

14,908 

1,286 

6,161 

1,106 

3,946 

641 

2,876 

4,883 

34.767 

7,449 

427 
13.133 

937 

865 
2,040 

532 
1.395 
3,755 
1,961 
8,987 
2,847 
9,877 
25 
1.998 
33,180 

272 

24,578 

7.552 

749 
5.580 
1,401 
6,513 
1,408 
1,705 
3,765 

823 
2,400 
2,089 
>     10,429 
1,223 
10,850 
1,522 
1.959 

*24,319 

Alpine _ 

2,754 

Amador  ._  _      _ 

22,266 

Butte    

*26,584 

Calaveras    ._  -    

20,977 

Colusa         _ - 

*18.750 

Contra  Costa  

Del  Norte        _    ._    -_ 

26,529 

6,857 

El  Dorado 

13,048 

Fresno —  -_ 

127,625 

Glenn      _  .    _-    

*1 6,214 

Humboldt    ._  -  . 

*53,775 

Imperial        __ 

*22,741 

Inyo         _      

20,308 

Kern    

Kings 

-118,320 
74,975 

Lake    

Lassen     

7,414 
43,832 

Los  Angeles  

Madera      _      _ 

43,095 
*27,905 

Marin         _      _ 

*39,266 

Mariposa _.    _ 

*16,671 

Mendocino 

30,154 

Merced        _  _  _ 

*150.467 

Modoc        -      -        

46.916 

Mono        ,      - 

5,301 

Monterey       __    _.      - 

*88,889 

Napa            .  - 

*15,866 

Nevada    

Orange      .    ._ 

8,606 
18.220 

Placer        _            _    ._ 

*7,510 

Plumas         -      _      _ 

11.401 

Riverside    

Sacramento         _    __ 

19,468 
*31,188 

San  Benito       --    

*39,703 

San  Bernardino  

San  Diego 

12.761 

58.777 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin    

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

2,510 

31,296 

*1]8,704 

15,288 

Santa  Barbara  

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz   __  _  

*87,576 

*46,030 

10,100 

Shasta     

34,119 

Sierra       __  _ 

7,787 

Siskiyou       __ 

*45,079 

Solano         _      -    

21,784 

Sonoma        _        _    

-48,727 

Stanislaus        --    

*49.132 

Sutter    -_ 

*16,604 

Tehama 

•       25,309 

Trinity    __ 

11,885 

Tulare    

*104,484 

Tuolumne    __ 

*1 8,659 

Ventura      

*29,929 

Yolo       -_         

18.977 

Yuba    -_      _      .    

13,594 

Totals 

467,332 

576,909 

218.480 

267.799 

163,728 

321,984 

2,077,025 

♦Includes  animals,  age  or  sex  not  specified. 
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TABLE  XVII. 
Sheep,  Lambs,  and  Swine,  by  Counties,  1910. 


Counties 

Rams, 
ewes  and 
wethers 

Spring 
lambs 

Total 

Mature 
hogs 

Spring 
pigs 

Total 

Alameda 

5,680 

9,832 

3,919 

29,137 

10,145 

39,801 

14,132 

1,341 

1,763 

94,757 

70,210 

62.423 

13,786 

17,240 

19,801 

40,483 

7,436 

42,490 

22,261 

6,269 

1,930 

877 

88,760 

28,044 

46.078 

40,805 

17,029 

5,794 

6,8.53 

31,802 

15,142 

845 

5,589 

25,828 

10.635 

7 

220 

3 

14,807 

54,717 

767 

60,205 

4.449 

876 

11,449 

3,005 

18,013 

96,921 

44,095 

15.874 

51,135 

185,023 

2.732 

14,014 

1,795 

16,113 

49,807 

40,344 

3,507 

6,808 

2.726 
15,940 

5,215 
24,791 

5,463 
500 

1.399 
47,254 
41,153 
24,650 

9,553 
26,1C6 
10,516 
21,891 

3,511 
30,225 

8.830 

3,837 

1,025 
304 
41,010 
11,724 
30,484 
22,241 
11,845 

5,084 

4,309 
11,876 

9,326 
314 

1,420 
21,129 

4,511 

69" 

""ia5i2' 

32,236 

562 

20,328 

5,606 

703 

5,574 

93 

11,909 

73,232 

21,220 

7,378 

38,530 

112,713 

1,081 

7,170 

671 

15,658 

29,639 

27,318 

9,187 

16,640 

6,645 

45,077 

15,360 

64,592 

19,595 

1.841 

3,162 

142,011 

111.363 

87.073 

23,339 

43,346 

30,317 

62,374 

10,947 

72,725 

31,091 

10,106 

2,955 

1,181 

129,770 

39,768 

76,562 

63,046 

28,874 

10,878 

11,162 

43,678 

24,468 

1.1.59 

7,009 

46,957 

15,146 

289 

3 

24.819 

86.953 

1,329 
80,533 
10,055 

1,579 
17,023 

3,098- 
29,922 
170,153 
65.315 
23.252 
89,665 
297,736 

3,813 
21,184 

2,466 
31,771 
79,446 
67,602 

3,640 

309 
3,623 
9,317 
2,588 

17,646 
3,887 
1,153 
1.428 

20,134 

12,483 
7,688 

45,764 
1,795 

13,376 

22,775 
5,301 
3,079 

18,418 
4,444 
8,812 
6.160 

14,600 

19.414 

5,328 

179 

12,567 
5,160 
1,067 
2,265 
1,822 
665 
3,892 
6,421 
5,572 
2,562 
4,261 
181 

13,473 

11,750 
8.692 

15,113 
4,165 
2,165 

12,832 

370 

6,116 

'        8,836 

10.995 

13,610 
9,121 

10,915 
2.594 

23.942 
2.590 
6,984 

15,483 
3,288 

2,770 

208 
1,673 
5,016 
1,586 
10,418 
3,054 

617 

973 

13,016 

5,827 

4,945 

24,798 

1,560 

7,137 

17,858 

2,737 

1.955 

10.524 

2,409 

7,287 

2,722 

7,469 

10.121 

3.160 

244 
7.464 
3,184 

749 
2,183 
1,,565 

744 
2,258 
4,034 
2,.560 
1,187 
3,130 

100 
9.981 
6,118 
3.990 
6,960 
3,184 
1,.509 
5,968 

294 
3,396 
4,732 
7,428 
9.417 
6.008 
4.025 
1.4.^7 
14,250 
1.303 
3,514 
8,714 
2,251 

6,410 

Alpine    ..  -    -_      _      

517 

Amador         _      _      _      _ 

5,296 

Butte     . 

14,333 

Calaveras      _ 

4,174 

Colusa         _      _    -_ 

28.064 

Contra   Costa        _    __ 

6,941 

Del  Norte          _      _    

1,770 

EI   Dorado       ._      —     -_. 

2,401 

Fresno         .      _      _ 

33,150 

Glenn       __      _    __ 

18,310 

Humboldt  

Imperial        .. 

12,633 
70,562 

Inyo         .    --    --    _-    

3,355 

Kern       ..    ..    _.    ..    .._ 

20,513 

Kings     -  -      -    

40,633 

Lake  

Lassen    .    _  .  _  .        -.  .. 

8,038 
5,034 

Los  Angeles   

Madera    ..  .-      ..  _. 

28,942 
6,853 

Marin        _      .      

16,099 

Mariposa     __-__. 

8,882 

Mendocino    

22,0n9 

Merced    

29,535 

Modoc    _- -_  -  - 

8,488 

Mono    .-  .  _      -    .- _. 

423 

Monterey     

20,031 

Napa     ..  _  _  -    

8,344 

Nevada    

1,816 

Orange    -. 

4,448 

Placer     _      _    

3,387 

Plumas    _.  —    -  -  ._    -_ 

1.409 

Riverside 

6,150 

Sacramento       .-  _.  _    

10,455 

San  Benito 

8,132 

San  Bernardino ._  . 

3,749 

San  Diego 

7,391 

San  Francisco 

281 

San  Joaquin           _ 

23,454 

San  Luis  Obispo   

San  Mateo         _      _    __ 

17,868 
12,682 

Santa  Barbara       .-    __ 

22,073 

Santa  Clara       _.      _. 

7.349 

Santa  Cruz _  _  _ 

3,674 

Shasta         . 

18,800 

Sierra    ..    _    ..    

664 

Siskiyou     __. 

9,512 

Solano _.. 

13,568 

Sonoma .        

18,423 

Stanislaus    -. 

23,027 

Sutter 

15,129 

Tehama 

14,940 

Trinity        _    .. 

4,061 

Tulare ..    .. 

38,192 

Tuolumne     .  -.    ._    _. 

3,893 

Ventura    

10.498 

Yolo    

24,197 

fuba    

5,539 

Totals 

1,525,288 

892.189 

2,417.477 

482.810 

283,741 

766,551 
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TABLE  XVIII. 

Wool  Produced  by  Counties,  1860-1900. 

(Compiled   from   Reports   of   the   Census   Bureau.) 

(Pounds.) 


1870 


Alameda   

Alpine    

Amador  

Butte    

Calaveras    

Colusa    

Contra  Costa 

Del    Norte    

El  Dorado  

Tresno    

Glenn    

Humboldt    

Imperial    

Inyo  

Kern  

Kings    

Lake    

Lassen   

Los  Angeles 

Madera  

Marin    

Mariposa    

Mendocino   

Merced   

Modoc  

Mono  

Monterej'    

Napa    

Nevada    

Orange  

Placer    

Plumas    

Riverside    

Sacramento    

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino  __ 

San  Diego   

San  Francisco 

San   Joaquin   

San    Luis    Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa   Barbara   _. 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta    

Sierra   

Siskiyou    

Solano    

Sonoma   

Stanislaus   

Sutter    

Tehama  

Trinity    

Tulare    

Tuolumne  

Ventura    

Yolo    

Yuba    


284.735 


20,650 
92,400 
10,335 
66,900 
74,108 


1,130 


138,975 
281,700 

73,010 

351,023 

129,025 

1,086,599 

58,800 
3,471 

50,096 
191,594 


205,955 

90 

64,808 

323,483 

161,351 

661,782 

27.293 

6,462 

73,233 

1,477,000 


156,065 

2,015 

53,879 

307,739 

130,761 

603,822 

92,415 

7,524 

2,251 

1,802,043 


51,867 


647,492 


997,649 


209,869 


281,100 

72 

58,046 

75 

962,603 


35,382 
666,427 


139,252 
1,163,056 


185,418 

92,748 

1,499,895 


139,584 
152,232 
544,660 


17,820 


18,794 
28,500 


6,692 

87,816 

178,493 

231,072 


485,167 
31,390 


7,000 

1,054,310 

20,789 


2,080 

163,896 

990,264 

631,725 

71,378 

350 

523,612 

157,085 

8,002 


31,330 


169,033 
13,023 


233,901 
23,608 


153 

225,895 

1,048,020 

984,505 

86,499 

15,888 

267,247 

156,368 

6,816 

1,110,112 

439,723 

5,833 


67,005 


515,213 


4,000 
5,150 


71,075 
9,250 


509,834 
323,285 
250,338 
811,308 


254,263 
128,247 
176,100 
130,180 


36,477 

260,100 

7,535 

150,200 

19,000 

24,875 


86,700 
903,863 

12,625 

996,200 

179,465 

3,100 

15,820 


1,150 
240,937 
78,223 
38,249 
83,062 
32,675 


16,900 
150 


43,858 
306,817 
230,394 
749,263 
126,657 
445,456 


660,645 

48,525 


146,806 
97,487 


Totals    ..J      2,683,109 


437,048 
63,425 


11,391,743 


466,960 

643,853 

2,819 

692,415 

73,024 
3,640 

88,142 
3,625 
135,164 
290,996 
664,721 
787,516 
152,367 
484,763 

80,115 
460,080 

58,535 
728,932 
276,721 
194,163 


111,585 

146,740 

4,040 

71,600 

1,103 

3,760 

68,164 

""62"624" 

208,385 

547,120 

176,807 

181.489 

1,408,818 

64,189 

1,112,091 

39,170 

281,504 

280,977 

258,155 


148,810 

6,480 

30,385 

551.590 

120.090 

113,040 

20,900 

3,520 

980 

425,862 

328,020 

948,970 


264,290 

792,700 

678.630 

41.940 

269,180 

244,880 

279,810 

2,947 

15.290 

1,089,490 

712,310 

310,725 

176.520 

56.100 

17.810 

15,750 

293.620 

145,810 

27.290 

76,650 

227.900 

59,740 

38,574 

91,040 


176.160 

77,800 

4,510 

509.250 

15,920 

4.410 

126,900 

8,310 

85,920 

412,140 

335.010 

216.990 

305.150 

1,648.750 

62.290 

355,142 

9,930 

10.000 

456,870 

232,960 


*16,798,036  :  116,358,547  i    13,680,495 


♦Exclusive  of  wool  obtained  from  range  sheep. 

tin   a   summary    issued    in    1900,    the   total   wool    pioduced   is    stated   at    24,092,954 
pounds. 
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TABLE  XIX. 

Goats,   Wool,   Mohair,  and   Goat  Hair,   1900-1910. 

(Compiled  from  the  Reports  of  the  Census  Bureau.) 


Counties 

Number 

of  goats, 

1900 

Number 

of  goats, 

1910 

Number 

of  wool 

fleeces  shorn, 

1910 

Mohair  and 

goat  hair 

fleeces  shorn, 

1910 

Value  of 
wool  anil 
mohair  pro- 
duced. 1910 

Alameda               - 

66 

64 

10 

1,597 

3,215 

3,348 

2,154 

17 

465 

3,315 

4,558 

2,813 

3,747 

147 

2.846 

930 

507 

9.018 

586 

8.238 

278 

147 

931 

3,927 

5,246 

549 

25 

3,983 

556 

2,198 

423 

1,542 

10 

924 

89 

489 

81 

1,147 

9 

260 

7,390 

154 

558 

163 

1,043 

18,403 

73 

384 

392 

2,991 

217 

511 

28.473 

845 

2,979 

1.609 

621 

716 

502 

5,783 

6,790 

7,253 

38.261 

15,677 

73,221 

14,715 

1,238 

3,808 

107,802 

131,612 

85,212 

12,755 

17,847 

24.177 

73.393 

10.372 

36.768 

31.754 

4,905 

2,823 

355 

149,260 

46.908 

39,538 

29,160 

24,884 

9.955 

10.607 

62.072 

28,841 

593 

1,536 

41,103 

19,457 

$4,930 

Alpine                      _       

9.561 

Amador   _. .    

1,584 
1,562 
1,142 
4,289 
79 

449 
1,749 

517 
4,009 

5,882 

Butte ---    

33,991 

Calaveras    

Colusa        -  -  -  

11.551 
56.620 

Contra  Costa 

10,869 

Del    Norte         _      _ 

40 

933 

1,900 

5,177 

2,540 

26 

505 

355 

26 

6,603 

2,088 

230 

60 

2.070 

El   Dorado 

591 

517 

4,571 

920 

3.504 

Fresno - 

109,982 

Glenn 

101.749 

Humboldt      

104.430 

Imperial       _. 

17,067 

Inyo              -.    --    

8,382 

3,364 

870 

10,512 

45 

13,580 

83 

25 

1,026 

3.627 

1,878 

1,280 

651 

3,127 

632 

989 

396 

945 

23 

384 

67 

139 

126 

2,290 

19 

132 

1.502 

363 

1,118 

5,143 

1,505 

8,792 

104 

3,772 

56 

1,544 

159 

173 

10,667 

108 

1,190 

1,119 

1.022 

322 

'               298 

'               151 

27,761 

Kern    

Kings  ._  .  .  -    _-    

26.540 

58,836 

Lake    .-  .    _.  _ 

12.922 

Lassen . 

55.154 

Los  Angeles  

32.366 

]Madera 

2,272 

Marin 

2.816 

IMariposa               _      _       . 

154 
2.315 
8,400 
1,356 

376 

Mendocino       ..  

158.918 

Merced    

Modoc 

39.400 
55.583 

Mono 

41.209 

Monterey    

3.000 

153 

1,043 

26,549 

Napa     -  _      -      __      

7.196 

Nevada      

8,382 

Orange          --    _.    __ 

51.474 

Placer  

177 

21.728 

Plumas 

767 

Riverside     

13 

7 

33 

2.600 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

35.449 
18,974 

San    Bernardino 

San  Diego 

155 

3 

20.477 

64,719 

1,013 

27,787 

4,765 

799 

17,862 

2,333 

14,975 

157,499 

75.925 

22,837 

149,821 

336,373 

2,603 

33,150 

1,408 

21,465 

82.602 

63,383 

60 

195 

San  Francisco 

4 

San  Joaquin 

37 

4,758 

26 

68 

14.114 

San    Luis   Obispo 

San   Mateo    - 

52.868 
1,162 

Santa   Barbara   

Santa   Clara     

26,308 
3.596 

Santa    Cruz     _  _ 

630 
11.606 

1.444 

Shasta     — -    .-      .      . 

25,705 

Sierra   -_ 

3,940 

Siskiyou      _ 

134 

3 

2,330 

50 

800 

36.119 

44 

510 

177 

400 

316 

208 

23,038 

Solano         _                   _  _ 

161,312 

Sonoma     _  - 

74,951 

Stanislaus  

Sutter  

22,700 
110.738 

Tehama     -_    __ 

349.689 

Trinity    

Tulare    _..    .. 

1.892 
35,218 

Tuolumne __ 

996 

Ventura    

14.306 

Yolo  

Yuba .._.    - 

76.497 
45.777 

Indian  reservation  

1 

1 

Totals    . 

109.021 

138.413 

2.275.389 

102.134 

$2  205  928 
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TABLE  XX 

Domestic  animals  on  farms  and 

Counties 

Horses  and 
colts 

Cattle 

Mules  and 
colts 

Asses  and 
burros 

Swine 
(all  ages) 

Alameda     - 

10,644 
426 
2,685 
7,655 
3,648 
4,732 

11,233 

441 

2,544 

25,009 

*3,946 

6,403 

7,229 

5,032 

*10,347 

11,473 
2,492 
9,515 

22,424 
4,070 
2,558 
2,240 
5,994 

12,556 

*15,636 

2,097 

*17,444 

5,910 

*2,074 

10,565 

■     4,193 

2,044 

10,315 
9,969 
8,475 
6,878 

11,498 

319 

*20,972 

15,274 
4.295 

13,034 

15,816 
4,290 
5,217 
1,394 
9,150 
8,050 

13,728 

*14,357 

5,684 

5,876 

1,306 

*22,200 

2,491 

*11,480 

8,315 

3,244 

24,319 
2,754 

22,266 
*26,584 

20,977 
*18,750 

26,529 
6,857 

13,048 
127,625 
*16,214 
*53,775 
*22,741 

20,308 
*118,320 

74,975 
7,414 

43,832 

43,095 
*27,905 
*39,266 
*1 6,671 

30,154 
*150,467 

46,916 

5,301 

*88.889 

*15,866 

8,606 

18,220 

*7,510 

11,401 

19,468 
*31,188 
*39,703 

12,761 

58,777 
2,510 

31,296 
*118,704 

15,288 
*87,576 
*46,030 

10,100 

34,119 

7,787 

*45,079 

21,784 
*48,727 
=M9,132 
*16,604 

25,309 

11,885 

*104,484 

*1 8,659 

*29,929 

18,977 

13,594 

227 

18 
239 

1,961 
63 

5,291 

651 

3 

112 

3,979 

3,362 
189 

1,672 
337 

1,248 

1,069 
263 
702 

2,570 

3,141 

11 

296 

309 

4,075 

1,132 

136 

642 

372 

68 

2,268 

498 

43 

1,429 

743 

96 

778 

766 

3 

14 
23 
18 
27 
65 
6 

6,410 

Alpine    _ 

517 

Amador 

5,296 

Butte    - -  -    

14,333 

Calaveras    _  - 

4,174 

Colusa     -      . - 

28,064 

Contra  Costa     _ 

6,941 

Del  Norte 

1,770 

El  Dorado        — - 

17 

101 

29 

11 

56 

309 

130 

23 

10 

119 

84 

49 

2,401 

Tresno         -  -    -    - 

33,150 

Glenn                       --      

18,310 

Humboldt                    - 

12,633 

Imperial - 

70,562 

Inyo           -  -    - -      -  - 

3,355 

Kern 

20,513 

Kings    _  _  - --- 

40,633 

Lalje                   _ 

8,038 

Lassen 

5,034 

Los  Angeles  

Madera 

28,942 
6,853 

16,099 

Mariposa 

83 
29 

107 
98 
62 
26 
10 
10 
25 
66 
5 
88 
19 
29 
88 

181 

8,882 

22,069 

Merced         _  _  _ 

29,535 

Modoc        _  _  _  - _ 

8,488 

Mono                   -      - -_ 

423 

20,031 

Napa 

8,344 

Nevada            _    _  _  

1,816 

Orange        _  _      __ 

4,448 

Placer           _      _  

3,387 

Plumas        _      _  _ 

1,409 

Riverside         _  _ 

6,150 

Sacramento      _ _  _ 

10,455 

8,132 

San  Bernardino __ 

3,749 

7,391 

281 

San  Joaquin    .  _  _ 

3,530 

877 
12 

443 

274 
88 

294 
20 

503 
2,319 

398 
5,442 
2,096 
1,675 

168 

3,655 

91 

2,362 

3,955 

800 

62 
19 

2 

24 
11 

6 
23 

4 
22 
23 
28 
31 
20 
23 

8 
103 
26 
60 
46 
31 

23,454 

San  Luis  Obispo 

17,868 

San  Mateo            _  _- 

12,682 

Santa  Barbara       _      

22,073 

7,349 

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta 

3,674 
18,800 

Sierra                     _  _  _  

664 

Siskiyou 

9,512 

Solano     _ 

13,568 

Sonoma               _  _ 

18,423 

Stanislaus            _ 

23,027 

Sutter     

15,129 

Tehama            _           _     

14,940 

Trinity      _  _ 

4,051 

Tulare    __  _  . 

38,192 

Tuolumne     

3,893 

Ventura  __      _  _  _    __ 

10,498 

Yolo      

24.197 

Yuba         _      -  _  _        ___  _ 

5,539 

Totals 

*468,886 

*2,077,025 

69,761 

2.592 

766,551 

♦Including  animals,  age  or  sex  not  specified. 
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SUMMARY. 

ranges,  1910 

Domestic  animals  in  inclosures  (not  on  farms),  1910 

Sheep — rams, 

ewes,  wethers 

and  lambs 

Goats 

Cattle 

Horses 

Mules,  asses 
and  burros 

Swine 

Sheep  and 
goats 

9,187 

64 

2,938 

11,439 

289 

429 

3,065 

16,640 

10 

7 

16 

2 

5 

22 

6.645 

1,597 
3,215 

303 
686 

492 
1.835 

34 
16 

56 
201 

45.077 

23 

15,360 

3.348 

1,056 

746 

22 

107 

32 

64,592 

2,154 

479 

726 

291 

172 

131 

19,595 

17 

726 

1.378 

48 

103 

92 

1,841 

465 

75 

114 

1 

1 

3,162 

3,315 
4,558 

709 
1,428 

473 
4,525 

20 
674 

137 
341 

142,011 

58 

111,363 

2.813 

313 

694 

115 

43 

5 

87,073 

3,747 

1,363 

1,549 

20 

1,132 

165 

23,339 

147 

244 

1,278 

559 

878 

435 

43,346 

2,846 

315 

902 

761 

140 

16,111 

30,317 

930 

820 

3,56.5 

1,482 

108 

7.597 

62,374 

507 

243 

1,005 

24 

124 

5 

10,947 

9,018 

365 

395 

24 

193 

34 

72,725 

586 

313 

743 

26 

87 

18,064 

31.091 

8,238 

7,528 

25,297 

3,425 

807 

3,025 

10.106 

278 

155 

436 

76 

30 

1 

2,955 

147 

361 

1,227 

81 

1 

26 

1,181 

931 
3,927 

42 
80« 

2.56 
1,280 

75 
27 

129,770 

348" 

4 

39.768 

5,246 

1.30 

520 

30 

69 

11,028 

76.562 

549 
25 

4.33 
65 

811 
170 

21 
16 

156 
--- 

63,016 

28,874 

3,983 

505 

1,.5.35 

112 

7 

10.878 

556 

251 

899 

14 

38 

91 

11,162 

2,198 

799 

946 

36 

350 

89 

43,678 

423 

885 

1,923 

179 

90 

649 

24,468 

1,542 

1,076 

1,442 

162 

252 

78 

•    1.159 

10 

162 

451 

14 

79 

6 

7,009 

924 

1,163 

2,815 

249 

131 

2,833 

46.957 

89 

646 

3,917 

74 

164 

80 

15,146 

489 
81 

148 
1,671 

407 
2,977 

4 

757 

20 
409 

7 

U24 

289 

1,147 

1,210 

3,303 

4.34 

15 

118 

3 

9 

2,280 

21,184 

320 

1,243 

2,924 

24.819 

260 

840 

2,405 

67 

150 

84 

86,953 

7,390 

1,144 

1,301 

18 

52 

18 

1.329 

154 

913 

1,424 

23 

964 

114 

80.533 

558 

1.010 

2.801 

73 

40 

61 

10,055 

163 

1,105 

5,156 

66 

125 

116 

1.579 

1,043 

536 

1,543 

66 

65 

79 

17.023 

18,403 

948 

1,274 

•    60 

486 

529 

3.098 

73 

180 

312 

55 

35 

42 

29.922 

384 

745 

1,393 

130 

229 

28 

170,1.53 

392 

579 

1,108 

19 

24 

31 

6.5.315 

2,991 

959 

2,166 

23 

164 

27 

23.252 

217 

653 

1,454 

99 

157 

3 

89.665 

511 

387 

386 

19 

83 

1,903 

297.736 

28,473 

273 

568 

6 

35 

12 

3.813 

845 
2,979 

508 
831 

277 

1,765 

48 
137 

106 

100 

21.184 

16 

2.466 

1,609 

740 

923 

108 

319 

473 

31.771 

621 

576 

1,374 

93 

280 

41 

79.446 

716 

371 

834 

30 

195 

43 

67,662 

,502 

179 

386 

15 

47 

2 

2,417,477 

138,413 

46,176 

132,521 

11,669 

12,168 

71,744 
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RANK   OF  THE    LEADING   STATES    IN    THE    NUMBER    OF    DOMESTIC   ANIMALS 
ON    FARMS  AND    RANGES    IN    1917. 

Horses. 


State  and  rank 


Value  per 

head, 

Dec.  31,  1917 


Total  value, 
Dec.  31,  1017 


1.  Iowa    

2.  Illinois    

3.  Texas  

4.  Kansas    

5.  Nebraska  

United  States 


1,583,000 
1,467.000 
1,212,000 
1,142,000 
1,049,000 
21,563,000 


$104  00 

103  00 
77  00 

104  00 
101  CO 
104  28 


$164,632,000 

151,101,000 

93,324,000 

118.768,000 

105,949,000 

2,248,626,000 


Mules. 


1.  Texas  

2.  Missouri  

3.  Georgia 

4.  Mississippi   _— 

5.  Alabama    

United  States 


808,000 

$107    CO    : 

$86,456,000 

367,000 

113  00  , 

41,471,000 

334,000 

181  00  , 

60,454,000 

307.000 

124  00 

38,068,000 

289,000 

141  00 

40,749,000 

4,824,000  ! 

128  74  : 

621,064,000 

Milch   Cows. 


1.  Wisconsin 

1,785,000 

1,524.000' 
1,405.000 
1.328,000 
1,128,000 
2^284,000 

$75  00 
85  00 
76  70 
70  00 
57  50 
70  59 

$1:33,875,000 

2   New  York                      _           _        _    _     

129,540.000 

3.  Iowa     ____         ____ 

107,764.000 

4.  Minnesota     __      __._      ___         __ 

92.960,000 

5.  Texas     _____            _         _      

64,860,000 

United  States _      _  _      

1,643.639,000 

Other  Cattle. 


1.  Texas     _  _      _      _    __            

4,660,000 
2.919,000 
2,803,000 
2,354.000 
1,782,000 
43,546,000 

1 
$34  40  : 
47  90 
49  30 
49  30 
47  60 
40  88 

$160,304  OOO 

9    Iowa                               -                   _      _  _ 

139,820.000 

3   Nebraska                            _ 

138,188,000 

4.  Kansas    

5.  Missouri        __      __      __ 

116.052.000 
84.823.030 

United  States                          _         

1,780,052,000 

Sheep. 


1.  Wvoming  

2.  Idaho  

3.  New  Mexico  _- 

4.  Ohio    

5.  Montana    

United   States 


4,100.000 
3.202.000 
3,135,000 
3,091.000 
3.045.000 
48,900,000 


$13  60 
13  30 

10  00 

11  60 

12  60 
11  82 


$55,760,000 
42.587.OnO 
31.3.50.000 
35,856,000 
38.367.000 

577,864,000 


Swine. 


1.  Iowa        _  _      _        --  _      _  _.  - 

•      1 
'         10,307,000 

$24  20 
22  00 

18  .50 
24  40 
20  20 

19  51  ; 

t 

$249,429,030 

2.  Illinois      

!           5,111.000 

l]2.449.(:!ft0 

3.  Missouri     __________     __  _. 

4.70<?.n00 

87.098.000 

4.  Nebraska 

4.20O.0nO 

102.480,000 

5.  Indiana    _      _      _      _ 

_      _  _    ._              4,168.000 

84,194  OOO 

United  States      

__  1          71 .374.000 

1,392,276,000 

i            '      ' 
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POULTRY,    DAIRY    PRODUCTS.    BEES  AND    HONEY. 

Poultry  Varieties;  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  Guinea  Fowls;  Ostriches; 
Eggs,  Cheese  and  Butter;  Bees,  Honey  and  Wax;  Butter  and 
Cheese  by  Counties  in  1910;  Production,  1850-1910;  Condensed 
Milk  1906-1917;  Value  of  Dairy  Products,  1916-1917;  Production 
of  Honey,  1902-1917 ;  Bees,  Beeswax  and  Honey  by  Counties,  1910 ; 
Imports  and  Exports  of  Honey  and  Beeswax,  1900-1917. 

POULTRY. 

"One  lumdred  hens  on  every  farm — one  Imndred  eggs  from  every 
lien."  is  the  motto  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
]\Ieat  can  be  produced  from  poultry  more  quickly  than  from  any  other 
source. 

With  the  exception  of  the  turkey,  all  the  ditt'erent  species  of  poultry^ 
liow  kept  on  American  farms  are  of  European  or  Asiatic  origin.  The 
Towl,  or  chicken,  is  unquestionably  of  Asiatic  origin. 

VARIETIES. 

The  chickens  of  the  United  States  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
classes : 


The  American  class  includes  the— 
Plymouth  Rock 
Wyandotte 
Java 

American  Dominique 
Jer.'^ey  Blue 
Khode  Island  Red 

The  Asiatic  class — • 
Brahma 
Cochin 
Langshans 

'I'hc  Mediterranean  class — 
Leghorn 
Minorca 
Andalusian 
Spanish 
Anconas 

The  Polish   class — 
White  Crested 
Black 
Golden 
Silver 

White  and  Bearded  Golden 
Bearded  White 
Bearded  Silver 
Buff  Laced 

The  Dutch  or  Hamburg  class — 
Ilamburgs 

Continental — 

Silver  and  Gold  Campines 


French  class — 
Houdans 
Crevecoeurs 
La  rieche 

Game  and  Gnme  Bantam  class — 
Black-breasted  Red 
Brown  Red 

Golden  and  Silver  Duckwing 
Rod  Pyle 
White,  Black,  Birchen,  Cornish,  and 

Indian  Games 
Malays 

Bantams  other  than  Game — 
Bebrights. 
Rose  Combed 
Booted 
White 
Cochin 
Japanese 
Polish 

English  class 
Dorkings 
Orpingtons 

Red  and  Speckled  Sussex 
Red  Cornish 
Red  Caps 

Miscellaneous  class 
Russian 
Sumatra 
Silky 
Sultan 
Frizzles 
Rumples 
Yokohama 
Naked  Neck 
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Classified  according  to  their  prominent  characteristics,  they  may  be 
divided  into  four  classes.  The  egg  breeds,  which  are  the  greatest  egg 
producers,  are  the  Leghorns,  Spanish,  ]\Iinorcas,  and  Hamburgs. 

The  meat  breeds,  whose  chief  value  is  as  meat  producers:  Brahma, 
Cochin,  and  Langshan.  The  general  utility  fowls  furnish  fair  quan- 
tities of  eggs  and  meat.  The  Plymouth  Rock  and  Wyandotte  belong  to 
this  class. 

The  fancy  breeds  are  reared  chietly  on  account  of  their  appearance : 
the  Polish,  Games,  Bantams,  and  some  miscellaneous  breeds  are  the 
chief  representatives  of  this  class. 

For  general  purposes  the  Plymouth  Rock  and  Wyandotte  are  the 
most  popular  of  all  fowls,  the  Plymouth  Rock  in  particular  being  in 
great  favor.  Hens  of  the  medium-sized  breeds — Plymouth  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Orpingtons — are  best  suited  to 
back-3^ard  conditions.  Large  hens  kept  in  close  confinement  are  likely 
to  get  too  fat  to  lay  well. 

The  turkey  is  an  American  bird.  The  wild  turkey  was  once  found 
all  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  throughout  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
the  great  interior  plains  of  North  America.  The  recognized  varieties 
of  the  domestic  turkey  are  the  Bronze,  Narragansett,  White,  Holland, 
Buff,  Slate,  Black,  and  Bourl)on  Red. 

DUCKS. 

The  six  leading  varieties  are  the  White  Pekin,  White  Aylesbury, 
Colored  Roueu,  Black  Cayuga,  Colored  Muscovy,  and  White  Muscovy. 

The  most  prominent  breeds  of  geese  are  the  Toulouse,  African, 
Embden,  Chinese,  Wild  or  Canadian,  Egyptian,  East  India,  Gray  Call, 
Buff,  Swedish,  Crested,  and  Runner. 

The  raising  of  poultry  in  California  is  carried  on  successfully  and 
on  a  large  scale,  the  center  of  this  industry  being  at  Petaluma,  in 
Sonoma  County. 

THE   OSTRICH    INDUSTRY,   1910.* 

In  January,  1910,  there  were  at  least  6,100  breeding  or  feather- 
producing  ostriches  in  this  country,  of  which  Arizona  had  80  per  cent, 
California  17  per  cent,  Arkansas  2  per  cent,  the  small  remainder  being 
in  Texas  and  Florida.  There  are  ostrich  farms  at  Pasadena,  Sacra- 
mento, and  Brawley,  in  Imperial  County. 

The  question  of  the  nature  of  the  country  most  favorable  for 
ostriches  is  largely  affected  by  the  kind  of  vegetation  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  soil,  which  in  turn  is  undoubtedly  affected  by  the  amount  of  rain- 
fall. Alfalfa  pasture  makes  an  ideal  run  for  the  birds,  furnishing  a 
large  percentage  of  their  food;  hence  a  soil  which  is  or  can  be  made 
suitable  for  alfalfa  is  one  of  the  essentials  to  success  in  ostrich  farming. 
A  dry  sandy  soil,  made  suitable  by  drainage  and  irrigation  for  raising 
alfalfa,  has  proved  best  adapted  to  successful  ostrich  farming.  Such 
a  soil  is  generally  peculiarly  adapted  for  raising  large  crops  of  alfalfa, 
and  makes  an  ideal  soil  for  an  alfalfa  pasture.  Under  such  conditions 
it  is  essential  to  have  some  shade. 

The  demand  for  information  concerning  ostriches  indicates  that  the 
number  of  individuals  who  are  interested  in  ostrich  farming  is  rapidly 
increasing. 
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The  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  l)nsiness  will  depend  on  the  man- 
agement, on  the  success  secured  in  the  raising  of  the  young  birds,  and 
on  the  production  of  feathers  of  good  quality.  The  average  yearly 
yield  of  feathers  from  an  ostrich  is  1\  pounds.  Birds  produce  from 
12  to  20  ounces  of  feathers  at  each  plucking,  with  an  average  of  16 
ounces. 

There  were  nine  ostrich  farms,  returning  974  ostriches,  valued  at 
$224,000.  There  were  also  reported  peafowls  valued  at  $1,431,  pheas- 
ants valued  at  $342,  and  India  Jungle  fowls  valued  at  $150.  The  num- 
ber of  farms  reporting  poultry  increased  10,772  since  1900. 

The   South   African    Ostrich    Industry,   1911-1916. 

Only  four  j^ears  ago  the  ostrich  was  the  most  pampered  anol  highl}' 
valued  possession  of  many  South  African  farmers.  Now  there  is  little 
interest  even  in  the  most  perfect  of  these  birds. 

A  pair  of  the  best  breeding  ostriches  easily  sold  for  $5,000.  Super 
prime  feathers  (i.  c,  perfect  white  wing  feathers  from  the  cock  bird) 
brought  $120  to  $140  a  pound  on  the  public  market  in  South  Africa, 
Today  the  best  feathers  produced  could  probably  be  purchased  for  $50 
or  $60  a  pound. 

It  was  in  the  late  sixties  that  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  ostrich 
plume  presented  itself  to  the  South  African  farmer.  From  a  very  small 
beginning  the  business  developed  into  a  trade  amounting  to  millions  of 
dollars  annually,  but  met  with  a  check  in  1914  and  now  there  is  an 
almost  complete  cessation  of  demand  for  feathers. 

Since  the  slump  in  the  ostrich-feather  market  occurred  in  1914, 
making  it  unprofitable  to  raise  ostriches  for  their  feathers  alone,  schemes 
have  been  devised  in  this  country  to  minimize  the  losses  to  ostrich 
farmers,  many  of  whom  had  no  other  capital  than  their  flocks  ct  these 
giant  birds. 

The  eggs  of  the  ostrich  have  long  been  a  staple  product  on  the  nuirket 
of  Port  Elizabeth  and  other  ostrich  centers,  and  have  been  mixed  with 
hens'  eggs  by  bakers  in  the  manufacture  of  cakes  and  pastry. 

Numbers    1911-1916. 


Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Natal    

Transvaal  

Orange  Free  State- 
Totals  


Census 

of  Jlay, 

1!)11 


728,008 
4,111 
5,441 
9,097 


746,657 


At  end 
of  i:ji:! 


756,923 
5,081 
4,591 
9,673 


r6,268 


At  end 
of  imo 


379,427 
4,259 

8,927 
6,397 


399,010 
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Poultry  in  California,   1880-1910. 


1880 

1890 

1 

1900 

1910 

Value,  1910 

Chickens  

Turkeys    __,  _  _ 

1,425,991 

3,-504,251 

287,799 

157,514 

37,659 

3,947,200 

158,3.56 

62,293 

28,419 

1 

198 
249,068 

.5,66.5,964 

116,602 

40,061  ■ 

14,195 

2,920 

246,085 

1,082 

378 

$3,237,049 
2.58,0.33 

Ducks         _  

28,325 

Geese  _    _  _  _  _  .   . 

18,609 

Guinea  fowls  _  __    __ 

1,993 

Pigeons     .-_  _  _ 

69.254 

Ostriches     

229,340 

All   other  fowls.    _ 

184,176 

482,972 

1,923 

Totals    -_    -.      _ 

1,610,167 

4,470,195 

4,196,466 

6,087,267 

$3,844,.526 

'Included  with  chickens.     =Not  reported. 

*For  further  details  regarding  the  ostrich  industry,  see  the  Statistical  Report  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1913. 

The  farm  value  of  poultry  and  ega:s  produced  in  California  is  about 
$18,000,000,  according  to  Mr.  George  H.  Croley,  president  of  the  Fed- 
erated Poultry  Association.  The  leading  poultry  districts  of  the  state, 
arranged  in  order  of  their  importance  and  value  of  products,  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Petaluma  district,  including  Santa  Rosa  and  Sebastopol. 

2.  California  south  of  Tehachapi — eight  counties. 

3.  Hayward-Livermoro,  including  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Oakland. 

4.  Santa  Cruz-Watsonville-Salinas. 

5.  San  Jose-Gilroy-Hollister  (Santa  Clara  Valley). 

6.  Sacramento-Stockton. 

7.  San  Joaquin  Valley,  excepting  that  portion  included  in  District  No.  6. 

8.  Sacramento  Valley,  excepting  that  portion  included  in  District  No.  6. 

9.  Sonoma-El  Verano-Napa. 

10.  Santa  Maria-Arroyo  Grande. 

11.  Martinez-Concord-Walnut  Creek  (San  Ramon  Valley). 

12.  Northwestern  Coast  District. 

13.  Northeastern  Mountain  District. 

14.  Eastern  Mountain  District. 

The  industry  is  constantly  extending,  as  the  demand  for  poultry 
products  greatly  exceeds  the  home  supply.  Turkey-farming,  as  it  is 
called,  is  mainly  in  the  grain  districts  where  the  fowls  can  range. 
Hatching  by  incubators  prevails  generally. 

An  average  chicken  ranch  near  Petaluma  consists  of  about  five  acres, 
upon  which  are  placed  500  to  3.000  hens.  There  are,  of  course,  quite 
a  number  of  larger  ranches  which  maintain  5,000  to  30,000  chickens. 
A  person  should  have  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  to  equip  a  chicken  ranch 
and  get  ready  for  a  profitable  business.  In  case  of  renting,  however, 
about  $1,500  is  needed  to  start  the  prospective  poultry/nan.  The  aver- 
age profit  on  each  hen  is  about  $1  per  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  development  of  the  poultry  busi- 
ness in  various  parts  of  the  state,  the  increase  is  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  immediate  market.  The  rapidly  expanding  popula- 
tion of  the  state  requires  the  importation  in  season  of  about  425 
carloads  of  live  and  75  carloads  of  dressed  poultry  to  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles,  besides  several  million  dozen  eggs  each  year  from 
Eastern  points,  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  home  supply 
overtaking  the  market.  This  fact  insures  the  success  of  all  practical 
poultrymen  who  engage  in  the  industry  in  California. 
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repiesents  about  40  per  cent  of  the  populjition. 

Eggs.* 

The  production  of  eg-os  ]„  ( 'alifoi'iii.-i  in  1<)00  wk  41  (»•)  Ann    i 
vjilucil  ;it  $10,268,000.  4l,()_^j,()()0  dozen, 


111   1899 

In   19()9  I".I"I" 

Incrcaso.  1889  to  1909. 

Por  cent  of  increase. 


'11,022,395  1 

$3,8<>1,679 
10,262,694 

16,578,855  ' 

6,398,015 

67.8  1 

1 

165.6 

*■"" '""" "'  "■'  ■»""-  '^^^^^-^^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^ 


5—37910 
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TABLE  XXI. 
Poultry  and  Eggs,   1909-1910. 


Number 

of  poultry 

raised 

in  1909 


Number 

of  poultry 

raised 

in  1910 


Do^jens 

of  eggs 

produced 

in  1909 


Alameda    

Alpine  

Amador   

Butte  

Calaveras  

Colusa    

Contra  Costa  __ 

Del  Norte  

El  Dorado  

Fresno    

Glenn  

Humboldt    

Imperial    

Inyo  

Kern   

Kings    

Lake    ..__ 

Lassen    

Los  Angeles 

Madera  

Marin    

Mariposa    

Mendocino   

Merced    

Modoc  

Mono   

Monterey    

Napa    

Nevada  

Orange   

Placer    

Plumas    

Riverside    

Sacramento    

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego   

San   Francisco   _ 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa   Barbara 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta    -.-^ 

Sierra   

Siskiyou    

Solano    

Sonoma    

Stanislaus   

Sutter  

Tehama    

Trinity    

Tulare 

Tuolumne   

Ventura  

Yolo  

Yuba    

Totals    


230,417 
2,547 
23,628 
94,183 
31,410 
73,034 

154,332 

3,357 

28,499 

266,221 
67,529 
67,310 
84,062 
50,007 
89,520 

153,839 
37,976 
28,907 

586,566 
28,137 

141,629 
19,583 
64,935 

136.305 

38,112 

2,559 

123,743 

105,428 
35,776 

239,536 
62,151 
15,163 
95,767 

144,704 
79,550 

105,606 

174,778 

196,020 

212,434 

109,871 
43,946 
91,159 

233,729 
79,015 
52,607 
6,993 
57,444 
66,403 
1,512,601 

121,677 

101,908 
96,134 
10,800 

204,167 
22,710 
61,703 
84,010 
44,202 


7,096,339 


240,914 
2,159 
23,630 
74,982 
23,242 
61,113 

118,944 

3,911 

24,308 

213,108 
50,336 
54,834 
72,252 
30,132 
75,900 

102,747 
27,435 
19,297 

513,965 
23,246 

203,277 
12,217 
56,807 
83,998 
23,789 
2,515 

128,325 

108,777 
23,482 

186,746 

43,619 

9,649 

84,226 

116,556 
95,289 
91,098 

130,158 
42,649 

175,456 

119,822 
47,625 
89,995 

209,093 
85,705 
35,873 
4,458 
43,413 
74,683 
1,362,399 

128,905 

68,861 

59,852 

7,712 

191,965 
15,989 
60,921 
76.972 
27,936 


1,391,728 
8,904 
142,824 
377,598 
107,387 
249,229 
664,951 
13,767 
132,910 

1,267,840 
252,286 
332,115 
264,826 
146,952 
394,130 
687,052 
135,001 
106,897 

2,332,397 
67,932 

1,465,911 
49,728 
337,781 
454,115 
134,731 
4,541 
751.177 
662,159 
150,596 

1,198,290 
235,606 
48,511 
438,099 
666.906 
696,264 
579,685 
921.117 
110.057 
955.501 
840,405 
236,642 
407,168 

1,166,782 
577,989 
199,858 
24,877 
254,107 
426,261 

9,470,880 

648,248 

420,198 

306,452 

31,776 

1.033,110 

94,507 

372,111 

347.209 

111,892 


6,087,267   35.907,973 
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DAIRY    PRODUCTS. 

Before  the  war  the  United  States  i-eeeived  dairy  produets  fi-om  no 
fewer  than  24  foreign  countries;  now  these  supplies  have  been  largely 
stopped  and  it  has  become  necessary  not  only  to  replace  them  at  home 
but  also  to  export  large  quantities.  During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
191G,  exports  of  dairy  produets  were  valued  at  about  24  million  dol- 
lars, with  imports  for  the  same  period  amounting  to  about  11  million 
('ollar.s.  At  the  end  of  the  succeeding  year,  June  30,  1917,  our  exports 
liad  increased  in  value  to  about  49  million  dollars  and  imports  had 
.shrunk  to  al)out  9  million  dollars.  Thus  in  one  year  the  trade  l)alanc(! 
itici'cased  from  13  million  dollars  to  40  million  dollars. 

T\w  greatest  single  item  of  our  dairy  exports  is  condensed  milk, 
v,hi(;h  now  is  meeting  an  unprecedented  demand  for  ])oth  army  and 
civilian  consumption  al)road.  In  1914  the  imports  and  exi)orts  of  this 
(onuiiodity  were  about  e(|ual ;  that  is,  we  impoi'ted  about  the  same 
••juantity  we  ex])Oi'ted.  Neither  was  a  very  important  item  in  our 
hade.  In  15)17,  however,  exports  of  condensed  milk  increased  more 
than  20  times,  while  imports  remained  at  al)out  the  same  level  as 
before. 

In  the  period  before  the  war  the  major  part  of  the  dairy  imports 
consisted  of  fancy  cheese  from  Italy,  Holland,  France,  Greece,  and 
Switzerland.  During  1914,  63,784,313  pounds  of  cheese  were  imported, 
while  exports  consisted  of  2,427,577  pounds.  In  the  fiscal  year  1917 
the  imports  of  cheese  dropped  to  14,481,514  pounds,  while  exports  rose 
to  66,087,213  pounds. 

Dairy  products  in  general  are  somewhat  less  accurately  reported 
than  the  principal  crops.  This  is  particularly  the  case  as  regards  the 
quantity  of  milk  produced.  Less  than  one-third  of  the  milk  produced 
was  sold  as  .such.  Large  quantities  of  milk  and  cream  were  sold  on  the 
butter  fat  l)asis.  The  butter  made  on  farms  in  1909  was  valued  at 
$4,086,000. 

Dairy  Products  and  Their  Value. 
(From  Report  of  Census  Bureau.) 


Dairy  cows  and  products 

Numbei' 

Value 

Dairy  cows  on  farms,  April,  1910 

in 
in 

"i909-""I"- 
1909 

467,332  head 
408,812  head 
315,385  head 

154,901,956  gals. 

15,301,871  lbs. 

«     2,777,873  lbs. 

45,333,432  gals. 

3,397,061  gals. 

19,176,719  lbs. 

10.28,5,583  lbs. 

2.513,815  lbs. 

On  farms  reporting  dairy  products 
On  farms  reporting  milk  produced 
Specified  dairy  products,  1909: 
Milk     _                                

Butter        ,  ,      - 

$4,085,992 

Cheese       _.  _      - _      _  ..  .. 

383,494 

Milk  sold  -. .  .  - 

7,346,176 

Cream  sold 

Butter  fat  sold 

Butter  sold     _                .      _ _ 

-- 

2,861,921 
5,766.394 
2,763,392 

Choose  sold     .  .      _      _  .  .      

345,414 

Total  receipts  from  sales.  1909 

$19,083,297 

Total  value  of  milk,  cream,  and  butt 
and  butter  and  cheese  made 

er  fat  sold, 

20,443,977 

G8  CALIFORNIA   STATE   BOARD   OF   AGRICULTURE, 

CHEESE   AND    BUTTER. 

The  production  of  cheese  and  butter,  as  given  by  counties  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  is  that  made  on  farms  only.  The  production  by  cream- 
cries  in  1909  was  37,283,450,  and  full  cream  cheese  1,567,6-40  pounds. 
'Ihe  decrease  from  1901-,  when  it  amounted  to  3,601,051,  is,  no  doubt, 
due  in  part  to  the  increasing  practice  of  separating  the  cream  on  the 
farm,  as  it  is  now  more  profitable  to  sell  the  separated  cream  to  the 
butter  factories.  The  figures  issued  by  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  are 
also  given.  The  cheese  produced  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  only  that 
made  by  the  ordinary  Cheddar  process.  These  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  fancy  and  iiandmade  cheese  which  has  not  been  reported.  That  the 
production  of  cheese  in  the  state  is  far  below  the  demand,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  more  than  double  the  amount  manufactured  in  this  state 
is  received  in  the  San  Francisco  market  alone.  We  have  the  finest 
liind  for  pasture  aiul  conditions  favorable  for  the  production  of  this 
article. 

The  amount  of  the  output  of  cheese  reported  is  much  below  the  actual 
production  in  the  state,  and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  it,  as  the  owners 
of  factories  coustantl.y  change  from  making  cheese  to  the  production  of 
cream.  It  has  never  been  attempted  to  get  a  report  on  other  than  that 
made  by  the  ordinary  Cheddar  process. 

The  supply  from  Europe  being  nearly  exhausted  some  time  ago  some 
enterprising  cheese  makers  who  are  familiar  with  the  process  of  making 
these  types  of  cheese  have  built  large  factories  and  hope  to  have  a 
ready  sale  for  the  product  in  this  country.  One  large  factory,  making 
Parmesan  cheese,  is  in  Sonoma  County. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  Cheddar  type  of  cheese  of  the  finest 
quality  can  be  made  in  California,  but  most  of  the  cheese  made  in  this 
state  is  made  for  immediate  consumption  and  is  not  suitable  for  expor- 
tation. There  are,  however,  some  factories  in  California  that  make 
cheese  by  the  same  process  as  is  used  in  Oregon,  Wisconsin  and  New 
York,  and  the  quality  of  some  of  these  brands  is  equal  to  any  cheese 
made  in  the  above-named  states. 
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TABLE  XXII. 

Butter  and  Cheese  Produced  on  Farms.     1910.* 

(Compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 

(Pounds.) 


Alameda    

Alpine    

Amador    

Butte   

Calaveras    

Oolusa    

Contra  Costa  

Del   Norte   

El   Dorado   

Fresno    

C^lenn   

Humboldt   

Imperial    

Inyo    

Kern    

Kings   

Lake   

Lassen    

Los  Angeles   

Madera   

Marin    

Mariposa    

Mendocino    

Merced  

Modoc   

Mono    _, 

Monterey  

Napa    

Nevada   

Orange    

Placer   

Plumas   

Riverside  

Sacramento  

San   Benito    

San  Bernardino  __ 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco  

San  Joa()uin   

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara  __ 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra    

Siskiyou    

Solano    

Sonoma    

Stanislaus    

Sutter    

Tehama    

Trinity   

Tulare   

Tuolumne   

Ventura    

Yolo    

Yuba  


1889 


509,614 

25,075 
168,436 
178,329 

35,546 
177,100 
315,181 
455,960 
216,790 
382,744 


1,922,282 


55,316 
104,633 


119,349 
200,691 
676,575 


62,132 

110 

4,395 

1,143 

550 

100 

27,802 


1899 


9,125 
11,370 


9,712 


3,373 

88,850 


350 

5,650 

250,890 


526,978 

12,495 

91.584 

149,200 

66,946 

107,222 

449,511 

300,990 

162,072 

609,676 


791,850 


47,813 
142,392 
145.704 
121,186 
235,258 
509,757 


3,928,009 

21,158 

375,445 

153,467 

142,057 

55,093 

1,743,162 
405,587 
147,042 
295,146 
195,507 
531,.549 


3,000 

695 

22,000 

4.420 

10,150 

870 

101,600 

43,070 

100 

3,480 

.520 

1.5,378 


Totals 


725,404 

230,4.55 

215,545 

572,262 

303,420 

1,460 

408,915 

4,472 

7,805 

200 

326,880 

1,755 

3,322,918 

417,791 

65.5,008 

521,936 

1,055,380 

94,23.5 

351,248 

491,876 

425,071 

383,165 

111,484 

6,000 

123,598 

170 

312,814 

27,000 

579,422 

6.50 

2,971,664 

234,000 

143,231 

2.5,160 

160,612 

45,300 

125,425 

430 

15,509 

354,368 

35,738 

27,716 

,525 

226,792 

84,840 

195,879 

93,153 

11,320 

26.776.704 


3,871,575 


3,2.34,320 

35,760 
349,840 
138,243 
127,930 

29,832 
712,845 
395,494 
119,236 
220,218 
21 7.  .508 
474,.599 
298,345 
551,020 
223.333 
249,439 
448,076 
104.150 
351,312 
1,286,289 
349,421 
821,804 
484,856 
405,-504 
122,610 
114,546 
279,776 
.50.5,128 
2,093,892 
153,026 
1.51,809 
160,711 

34,433 
329,018 

60,150 
270,109 
233,345 

83,695 


20.853,360 


6,716 


5,184 

40 

1,155 


21,046 


9,200 
122,058 


81 


185 

12,403 

2,575 

102 

69,763 

5,243 


4,870 

196 

3,924 

98,595 


1,325 

559,923 

51,260 


938 


30,170 

208 
543,356 
124,351 


7,204 

10 

3,713 

13.5,023 

509,714 

.57,773 

514,.563 

372,749 

148 


35,065 

2,364 

121,695 

228,363 

249,638 

7,599 


1,407 

60 

624 

326.706 


252,603 

28,613 

68,812 
124,437 

51,841 

75,829 
226,976 
461,303 
176,354 
514,946 

86,762 
475,773 

71,581 
116,364 

73,839 

78,295 

92,723 
279,685 
323,374 

48,459 
2,289,217 

12.753 
355,048 

94,602 
153,175 

30,202 
286,450 
381,930 
158,271 
333,283 
108,876 
237,330 
312,248 
164,427 

74,131 

207,745 

575,662 

144 

341,820 

1,369,563 

91,997 
244,6.32 
320,236 
224,392 
137,723 
135,938 
254,999 
381,903 
1,192,532 
154,998 
183,527 
182,953 

46,277 
201,880 

35,522 
267,905 

88,338 

40,673 


4.249,588     15.301,871 


675 

500 

32,517 


2,787 

272 

9,790 


3,734 
41,210 


1,400 

5,426 

30,051 

139,000 

200 

160 

1,643 


101,743 


1,357 

200.840 

3.680 


59,680 

35,826 

1,970 

50 

30.  .545 

2,500 

6,50 

497,064 

137,685 

362 

2,895 


93,630 

169..350 

64,751 

25,665 

577,3.50 

227,905 


1,318 

39,470 

873 

211,319 

2,125 


16,850 
155 


900 


2,777.873 


*This  is  made  on  farms,  and  does  not  include  the  amount  made  in  creameries  or 
factories,  which  is  very  much  larger. 
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SUMMARY  OF    BUTTER  AND  CHEESE   PRODUCED   ON    FARMS. 

(Compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 
Butter,    1850-1910. 


Made  on 

farms 
(pounds) 


Iilade  in 
factories 
(pounds) 


Total 
(pounds) 


1850  705 

I860 3,095,035 

1870  !  7,969,744 

1880                                   -      -      -    •  14,084,405 

1890  '  26,776,704 

1900                                           -—    '  20,853,360 

1910           .          I  15,301,871 


2,074,344 

271,767 

13,147,137 

37,283,450 


705 

3,095,035 
7,969,744 
16,158,749 
27,048,471 
34,000,497 
52,585,321 


Cheese,   1850-1910. 


Mada  on 

fanns 
(pounds) 


Made  In 
factories 
(pounds) 


I        Total 
I     (pounds) 


1850    150 '  150 

I860                        -          -  -    1,343,689  ! 1,343,689 

1870                   "                                    -    3,395,074  I 3,395,074 

1880                                      I      -  - 2,566,618  '.      1,154,121  3,720,739 

1890                               "                         3,871,575  j      1,091,222  i  4,962,797 

1900                                 "                              '  4,249,588        2,676,543  !  6,926,131 

1910                                                 ,          '  2,777,873        1,567,640  !  4,345,513 


TABLE  XXIII. 
Production  of  Butter  and  Cheese  in  California,  1916-1917. 


(Compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau. 

September  30.) 

Butter. 


For  year  ending 


County 


191S, 
pounds 


Alameda    

Alpine   

Ainador    

Butte  

Calaveras    

Colusa    

Contra  Costa 

Del   Norte   

P^l   Dorado  

I'resno    

Glenn  

Humboldt  

Imperial    

Inyo    

Kern    

Kings   

Lake  

Lassen    

Los  Angeles  . 

Madera  

Marin    

Mendocino    -__ 

Merced    

Modoc   

Mono    

Monterey    

Napa 

Nevada  


450,688 

28,000 

133.953 

2,073,297 

137,207 

414,226 

730,474 

842,280 

132,853 

4,204,416 

1,725,746 

5.588.604 

6,780,552 

339.677 

971,811 

3,960.949 

107,560 

177,433 

167,286 

386,330 

2,475,329 

550,285 

4,028,062 

232,561 

.  11,000 

810,235 

586,503 

197,574 


1917, 
pounds 


358,306 

25,000 

264,607 

1,172,774 

162,461 

500,618 

622,586 

1,381,980 

95,555 

4,672,397 

1,794.092 

5,729,882 

6,245,487 

341,043 

1,015,301 

4,165,315 

54,218 

140,000 

112,554 

394,712 

2,458,548 

465,420 

4,239,748 

231,943 

10,000 

792,605 

545,454 

149,683 


County 


1016. 
pounds 


Orange    

Placer   

Plumas  

Riverside    

Sacramento    

San   Benito   

San  Bernardino  . 

San  Diego  

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara  . 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra    

Siskiyou    

Solano    

Sonoma    ;    3 

Stanislaus    i    9 

Sutter   1    1 

Tehama    

Tulare  i    4 

Ventura   

Yolo    1 

Yuba    


75,000 
133,542 
231,931 
229,692 
422,051 
349,633 

92,300 
441,409 
618,455 
,303,547 
260,880 
926,487 
291,883 
233,666 
146,8;jO 
308,908 
942,370 
923,498 
,071,474 
,980,021 
,018,270 
501,396 
,677,839 

29,321 
,241.083 
303,777 


Totals  i  70,030,174 


1917, 
pounds 


75,000 

126,056 

248,195 

149,517 

1,398,385 

294,004 

67,000 

394,888 

1,576,357 

2,733,303 

199,121 

930.350 

310,210 

289,571 

97,000 

206,766 

945,908 

982,411 

3,391,401 

8,935,964 

1.085,662 

468,170 

4,086,695 

12,903 

1,014,706 

211,159 


68,373,021 
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County                           pounds 

1917. 
pounds 

County 

1916, 
pounds 

1917, 
pounds 

Alamoda    ._ 

19,136 

10..543 

80,300 

36,500 

14,352 

67.335 

607.185 

430  030 

210.990 

30,000 

150,000 

Sacramento  

San  Benito 

386.920 
366,001 

561,648 
21,3,726 

Amador      _ 

Butte   

105,9f;0 
90,321 

San  Diego          .  . 

6  688 

Colusa 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo... 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara  

Santa  Clara  

Santa   Cruz  

Shasta 

120,557 

175,963 

159,.565 

163,750 

812,351 

245,974 

38,485 

13.3^35 

86,969 

19.136 

378.796 

480,657 

73,650 

267  662 

Contra   Costa     .  . 

226,.505 

Del   Norte 

349,520 
617,000 
2.53.602 
270,270 
40,700 
24  -556 

335  534 

Fresno 

173,100 

1,567,305 

330,958 

47  4P3 

Humboldt  .     .  .     .. 

Imperial         . 

Kern    ...  

Lake    ...  ... 

Sierra 

16,000 

Lassen       __ 

110,719 

10.1^.^7.'^ 

Siskiyou 

103,224 

Los  Angeles       

659,902    -—     -- 

Solano    ..  

22,126 

Madera   .    ... 

60.000 

Sonoma 

362  805 

Marin    _. _ 

447,320 

101,366 

54.  ,500 

54.068 

12,000 

1,031,384 

2,890 

296.328 

129,762 

111,989 

49.004 

4.000 

1.336.727 

64,100 

1,000 

5500 

Stanislaus 

479,351 

Mendocino     . 

Sutter 

83,8.55 

Merced      _        .  ...  _ 

Tehama 

80,000 

Modoc     _  _ 

Tulare 

86,700 

46,795 

109,000 

72,000 

Mono    _      ...    - 

Yolo 

192.491 

Monterey      .    . 

Yuba 

28,2.50 

Napa 

Totals 

Plumas     . ... 

7,745,124 

9,236,66;i 

Riverside    . 

1 

Summary  of  Butter,  Cheese,  and  Condensed  Milk  Production,  1906-1917. 
(Compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau.) 


Year 

Butter. 

Cheese, 

Condensed 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

Condensed 

pounds 

pounds 

milk,  cases 

pounds 
54,940,886 

pounds 
4,785,617 

milk,  cases 

1906 

44,044,578 

6,418,480 

113,025 

1912 

172,309 

1907 

44,599.211 

5,928,942 

134,907 

1913 

55,542,709 

5,600  972- 

172,800 

1908 

48.469.585 

6,262,194 

100,069 

1914  _ 

59,286,460 

6.016,815 

274,096 

1909 

43,899,018 

4.431,194 

83,476 

1915 

67,522,409 

6.105.775 

345,402 

1910 

45,989,141 

4,648.348 

172,916 

1916 

70.030,174 

7.745.124 

379,212 

1911 

50.380,736 

4,580.495 

116,384 

1917   

68,373,021 

9.236.663 

.506.095 

Annuai  Value  of  Dairy  Products,  1915-1917. 


1915. 

Butter,  67,549.409  pounds 

Cheese,  6,249,775  pounds 

Condensed,  evaporated  and  powdered  milk,  16,579,317  pounds. 

Casein,  690,7.50  pounds 

Market  milk,  cream  and  ice  cream 

Calves  produced  on  dairies 

Skim  milk  and  buttermilk 


Total 


1916. 


Butter,  70,030,174  pounds 

Cheese,  7,745,124  pounds 

Condensed,  evaporated  and  powdered  milk,  18,610,236  pounds. 

Casein,  1,864,317  pounds 

Market  milk,  cream  and  ice  cream 

Calves  produced  on  dairies 

Skim  milk  and  buttermilk 


$19,386,680 

881,218 

1.352,959 

34,.537 

12,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,750,000 

$38,405,394 


$19,181,264 
1,203,592 
1,488,818 
186,431 
14,000,000 
2,500,000 
1,750,000 


Total  '  $40,310,105 
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Annual  Value  of  Dairy  Products — Continued. 


Products 


1917. 

Butter,  68.373,021  pounds 

Cheese.  9,236,663  pounds 

Condensed,  evaporated  and  powdered  milk,  25,631,560  pounds. 

Casein,  3,603,750  pounds 

Market  milk,  cream  and  ice  cream 

Calves  produced  on  dairies 

Skim  milk  and  buttermilk 


$25,345,879 
1,827,012 
2,771,654 
540.562 
14.500,000 
2,000,000 
1,250,000 


Total     !  $48,235,107 


Receipts  of  Butter  in  San   Francisco,  1906-1917. 


Tear 

Pounds 

Tear 

Pounds 

1906   

* 
15,384,137 
14,610,522 
14.328,000 
13,934,200 
19,033,600 

1912  -.- 

1913  — _ 

1914  _._. 

1915  .— 

1916  —- 

1917  _.- 

23  548  850 

1907   ._ 

'>3  905  100 

1908  

22,580,950 

27  323  500 

1909  . 

1910  

27,877,700 

1  25,362,500 

1911   ..      . 

*Not  available  owing  to  the  fire. 


Monthly  Prices  of  Butter  and  Cheese  in  San   Francisco   IVIarket,  for  the  Years   Ending 

September  30,   1913-1917. 
(Cents  per  pound.) 


1913- 

1914 

1914- 

1915 

1915-1916 

1916-1917 

Month 

Butter 

Cheese 

Butter 

Cheese 

Butter 

Cheese 

Butter 

Cheese 

October    

November  __  .      

32.48 
32.56 
31.85 
29.92 
28.19 
22.85 
23.06 
23.83 
24.02 
24.55 
27.26 
30.81 

17.03 
18.37 
17.69 
18.06 
18.89 
16.45 
14.76 
13.52 
12.99 
13.23 
14.08 
14.37 

32.50 
34.00 
31.50 
32.00 
30.50 
27.50 
23.50 
24.00 
26.00 
27.00 
28.00 
28.00 

17.00 
16.50 
13.50 
15.00 
14.00 
14.50 
13.00 
12.00 
11.50 
13.00 
13.00 
16.00 

26.90 
28.59 
27.36 
28.00 
30.54 
28.02 
26.24 
24.78 
24.94 
26.00 
26.83 
30.56 

16.46 
16.68 
16.04 
16.40 
17.33 
17.94 
15.14 
12.82 
14.58 
14.09 
14.23 
14.75 

32.88 
34.58 
34.42 
36.50 
37.59 
a5.09 
37.50 
35.50 
36.20 
38.78 
42.11 
43.77 

16.E8 
16.79 

December        _    .    

16.94 

January  

FeJnmary 

March .  _ 

18.04 
19.89 
20.67 

Ayjril          ._    _  _ 

20.70 

May    

June   _  __         _    _ 

21.84 
21.20 

-Tuly    . 

19.76 

August    -    _ 

22.34 

September          _  _  _ 

22.66 

Average 

27.61 

15.79 

28.70 

14.10 

27.39 

15.54 

37.07 

19.78 
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Monthly    Receipts    of    Butter    and    Cheese    in    San    Francisco,    for    the    Years    Ending 

September  30,  1914-1917. 


1914-1915 
(Pounds) 


October    1,4&3,600 

November    '    1.315.400 

December  1,73.5.100 

January   1..5,39,600 

February   1..5.53.80O 

March 2.57o.5<30 

April  2.996,300 

May   3,1.54,866 

.June    2.77.5.334 

July .3.598,000 

August 2,591,400 

September 2,023,800 

Totals '  27,323,.50O 


841,.500 

548,800 

53a3(X) 

508,400 

488.000 

603,400 

775,800 

796,600 

1,403.300 

1,455.200 

1,248,900 

1,392.400 


1915-1916 
(Pounds) 


Cheese 


1916-1917 
(Pounds) 


1.921,100 
1,732,400 
1.8,32,500 
1,790,600 
1,766,200 
2,468,600 
3.404.000 
3,259.000 
3,066.000 
2.212,500 
2.283,800 
2.141,000 


10,600,600     27.877,700     14,460,600 


869,200 

748.000 

828,700 

767.700 

707,800 

946,200 

1,276,600 

1,626.000 

1,865,400 

2,100,800 

1,612,400 

1,111,800 


1,881,000 
1.856,000 
1.900,000 
1,388.200 
1,668,400 
2,378,400 
3.045,400 
3.354.60O 
2.685,300 
1,847,400 
1,731,300 
1,626,500 


Cheese 


1.231,400 

1,150.100 

921,700 

698,700 

684.700 

994,800 

1,049,600 

1,533,400 

1,248,400 

1,591,500 

1,394,500 

1,088,000 


25,-362,500     13,586,800 


Imports  and   Exports. 

Al)ont  50,000,000  pounds  of  cheese  was  imported  in  1915,  30,000,000 
l)oiuuls  in  1916,  and  only  14.000.000  pounds  in  1917.  The  exports  of 
(lomestie  cheese  amounted  to  55.000,000  pounds  in  1915,  44,000,000 
pounds  in  1916.  and  66,000.000  pounds  in  1917.  The  duty  on  imported 
butter  is  2^  cents  per  pound,  and  cheese  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
October  4,  1913,  and  after. 

BEES,    HONEY,   AND   WAX. 

In  the  earlier  years  the  parent  stock  of  the  honc^y  bee  in  this  country 
was  the  common  brown  or  ])lack  bee  of  Germany.  In  1860  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  introduced  tiie  Italian  bee,  about  twenty  years 
later  the  Cyprian,  and  still  later  tbe  Carniolan. 

Summary  of   Honey  and   Wax,   1860-1910. 
(From  census  reports.) 


V    .                           Honey.               Wax.                             v^.- 
Yea'                            pounds              pounds                           ^^^^ 

1 

Honey, 
pounds 

Wax. 

pounds 

1860 !        12,276'             584 

1890 

3,929,889 
3,667.738 
10,264,715 

60,237 

1870 294,326            4,903 

1900      -    

11.5,330 

1880 574,029           14,672 

1910     

126,445 

The  numl)er  of  farms  reporting  bees  decreased  from  6,915  in  1909 
to  6.870  in  1910,  while  the  colonies  of  bees  increa.sed  from  129,444  to 
201,023,  or  55.3  per  cent,  and  the  value  increased  from  $363,885  to 
$729,793,  or  100.6  per  cent. 

The  average  production  of  honey  is  70  pounds  to  the  colony,  and 
the  average  value  6  cents  per  pound.  The  price  varies  according  to 
color  and  quality,  the  extracted  honey  from  4  to  Ih  cents,  and  comb 
honey  from  10  to  18  cents  per  pound.  In  many  portions  of  the  state 
great  loss  is  caused  by  American  and  European  foul  brood,  commonly 
called  black  brood,  the  percentage  of  damage  having  steadily  risen  from 
7  per  cent  in  1909  to  20  per  cent  in  1912,  and  25  per  cent  in  southern 
California  in  1913, 
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In  1917  the  honey  crop  of  California  amounted  to  296  carloads  or 
8,900,000  pounds.  The  highest  price  paid  to  producers  was  about 
18  cents  per  pound,  and  the  lowest  about  4^  cents  a  pound,  but  the 
average  price  obtained  by  the  beekeeper  was  about  9  cents  a  pound 
for  extracted  honey.  For  comb  honey  the  average  price  approximated 
14  cents  per  pound.  Of  the  296  carloads  of  honey  produced.  280 
were  extracted  honey  and  the  balance  comb.  The  total  value  of  the 
honey  produced  in  the  state  amounted  to  about  $950,000. 


Production   of  Honey,  1902-1917. 


Year 

1 

Pounds 

Tear 

Pounds 

1902  __- 

1903  .„- 

1904  ..-. 

1905  _.__ 

1906  . 

1907 

5,125,000 

i    8,400,000 

\    1.040,000 

9,500.000 

5.2.50,000 

6,550,000 

1910  __.. 

1911  _— 

1912  _„- 
1918   __- 
1914  .... 
1915 

4,.500,000 
5,600,000 
4,800,000 
3,200,000 
7,900,000 
9,300.000 

1908  .— 

1909  _— 

5.250,000 

'  10,500,000 

1916  .... 

1917  ... 

10,600,000 
8,900,000 

CALIFORNIA    HONEY    CROP,    AND    IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS    OF    HONEY    AND 

WAX,  1902-1917.* 

(Duty  on  imported  honey,  10  cents  per  gallon.) 


California, 
crop,  pounds 


Exports  of 

domestic 

honey,  value 


Imports, 
gallons 


1902 I  5,125,000  i  106,112 

1903 '  8,400,000  '  64,220 

1904 1,040,000  69,317 

1905 9,500,000  63,367 

1906 j  5,250,000  111,945 

1907 6,500,000  93,690 

1908 5,250,000  78,102 

1909 10,500,000  85.578 

1910 4,500,000  159,401 

1911 9,500,000  81,649 

1912 4,800,000  212,652 

1913 3,200,000  182,2.52 

1914 7,900,000  135,669 

191.5 -  9,300,000  ;  114,038 

1916 '  15,600,000  '  252,487 

1917 1  8,900,000  ■  736,139 


167,301 
287,696 
206,292 
198,617 
138,221 
175,672 
211,992 
145,691 
103,640 
112,553 
115,040 
116,271 
75,079 
303,965 
221.224 
427,650 


56,388 
115,400 
69,053 
76,719 
50,651 
70,854 
98,425 
60,884 
52,968 
62,942 
62,684 
68,717 
38,665 
124,843 
97,461 
289,317 


*For  the  statistics  previous  to  1900,  see  the  Report  for  1913,  pages  64,  66. 
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IMPORTS  AND    EXPORTS  OF    BEESWAX,    1900-1917. 
(Duty  free.) 


Exported  domestic 


Imported 


1900 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 


319,379 

140,276 

125,283 

70,811 

55,631 

85,406 

101.726 

117,169 

90,506 

77,547 

89,890 

101,735 

109,478 

116,296 

96,215 

181,328 

147,772 

383,722 


$91,913 
39,464 
36,541 
21,337 
16,545 
24,966 
29,894 
36,392 
28,659 
23,293 
27,740 
31,404 
32,556 
33.131 
27,292 
57,971 
48,252 

131,698 


213,813 

213,773 

408,706 

488,576 

425,168 

373,569 

587.617 

917,088 

671,526 

764,937 

972,145 

902,904 

1,076,741 

828,793 

1.412,200 

1,564.506 

2.146,380 

2,685,982 


$51,526 
55.884 
115.937 
127,220 
116,878 
101.121 
168.014 
264.637 
194,769 
231,559 
282.905 
270.112 
328,752 
253,867 
476,364 
439,541 
594,209 
894,318 
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TABLE  XXIV. 
Bees,  Beeswax,  and  Honey  by  Counties. 

(From  census  repoi'ts.) 


Colonies, 
1909 


Honey, 

pounds, 

1909 


Beeswax, 

pounds, 

1909 


Alameda 

Alpine  

Amador    

Butte  

Calaveras  

Colusa    

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte  

El  Dorado  

Fresno    

Glenn  

Humboldt    

Imperial    

Inyo   

Kern   

Kings  

Lake    

Lassen    

Los  Angeles  

Madera    

Marin    

Mariposa 

Mendocino    

Merced    

Modoc  

Mono   

Monterey    

Napa    

Nevada  

Orange   

Placer  

Plumas  

Riverside    

Sacramento    

Ran  Benito  

San  Bernardino    . 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco  _- 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo   

Santa  Barbara   .. 

Santa  Clara   

Santa  Cruz    

Shasta    

Sierra    

Siskiyou    

Solano    

Sonoma    

Stanislaus   

Sutter  

Tehama    

Trinity  

Tulare    

Tuolumne  

Ventura  

Yolo  

Yuba 

Totals 


610 

6,848 

179 

49 

220 

170 

2,402 

100 

1,384 

9,702 

170 

362 

8,413 

118 

1,406 

67,689 

798 

698 

15,950 

284 

78 

1,395 

464 

8,105 

75 

9,242 

616,609 

7,261 

420 

10,982 

250 

1,803 

23,481 

367 

4,740 

514,125 

4,453 

5,868 

312,620 

2,131 

4,501 

204,920 

2,832 

4,690 

238,791 

3,148 

276 

5,105 

43 

298 

5,642 

5 

25,930 

1,289,820 

15,501 

375 

16,439 

370 

20 

205 

55 

34 

300 

25 

441 

6.090 

34 

4,072 

204,098 

3,150 

839 

19,796 

232 

438 

20,355 

425 

3,669 

177,279 

2,619 

524 

8,939 

204 

260 

5,452 

42 

5,159 

325,656 

2,764 

657 

7,338 

80 

121 

2,280 

5 

18,900 

902,106 

12,915 

1,835 

55,272 

160 

1,777 

68,253 

773 

8,073 

363,025 

5,983 

30,566 
6 

1,559,607 

18,589 

3,014 

104,645 

3,459 

3,936 

177,342 

1,983 

289 

5,458 

193 

4,072 

288,875 

4,060 

2,542 

77,252 

842 

693 

11,032 

98 

689 

8,466 

185 

49 

2,081 

10 

2,775 

85,322 

324 

256 

2,873 

824 

7,014 

44 

2,554 

61,592 

1,371 

2,055 

76,812 

745 

786 

15,779 

115 

9,568 

363 

23,714 

2,442 
149 


1,605 

290,435 

12,310 

1,839,986 

106.982 

545 


13 

4.743 

65 

20,918 

1.125 

10 


201,023       10.264,715 


126,445 
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PART  V. 
FARM  CROPS. 


Farm  Crops  1910-1917:  Cereals:  Barley,  Buckwheat,  Corn,  Oats, 
Rye,  Wheat;  Potatoes;  Broom  Com,  Hay;  Sugar  Beets,  Cotton, 
Rice,  and  Hops;  Farm  Crops  for  Twenty-five  Years;  Value  of 
All  Crops;  Farm  Crops  by  Counties. 

Ill  comparing  one  year  with  another  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
acreage  is,  on  the  whole,  a  better  index  of  the  general  change  or  ten- 
dencies of  agriculture  than  either  the  quantity  or  the  value  of  the 
crops,  since  variations  in  quantity  may  be  due  largely  to  temporarily 
favorable  or  unfavorable  climatic  conditions,  and  variations  in  the 
value  of  the  crops  are  largely  affected  by  changes  in  prices.  The  acre- 
age in  fruits  and  nuts  can  not  be  given,  as  the  extent  of  the  industry 
has  always  been  calculated  by  the  number  of  trees  only. 


Crops 


Acreage, 
1909 


Cereals   

Other  grains  and  seeds 

Hay   and  forage 

Tobacco    

Cotton  (including  cotton  seed) 

Hemp    

Hops     

Broom  corn  

Sugar  crops  

Sundry   minor  crops 

Potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  and  yams. 

Otlier   vegetables    

Flowers,  plants,  and  nursery  products-. 
Small   fruits   


Totals 

Seeds    

Fruits  and  nuts 

Forest  products  of  farm. 
Miscellaneous  


1,970,492 

$28,a39,826 

163,776 

6,517,453 

2,533,347 

42,187,215 

4 

479 

324 

12,776 

300 

39,000 

8,391 

1,731,110 

1,023 

32,509 

79,604 

4,835,358 

7 

840 

72,799 

5,235,073 

79,163 

6,886,88;j 

5,816 

3,601,301 

9,687 

1,789,214 

4,924,733 

$100,409,039 

Total 


$800,758 

48,917,655 

2,949,732 

33,829 

$52,701,974 
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Summary  of  California  Crops  Harvested  in  1909. 
(Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 


Crop  cereals 


Number 
of  farms 
reporting 


Corn    

Oats    

Wheat,  total 

Common  winter  

Common  spring  

Durum  or  macaroni 

Emmer  and  spelt 

Barley  

Buckwheat    

Rye   

Kaffir  corn  and  milo  maize. 


Total  cereals 
Hay  and  forage- 


Timothy   alone  

Timothy  and  clover  mixed 

Clover  alone  

Alfalfa     

Millet  or  Hungarian  grasses 

Other  tame  or  cultivated  grasses. 

Wild,  salt  or  prairie  grasses 

Grains  cut  green 

Coarse  forage  

Root   forage   


Totals 


Sundry  crops — 


Potatoes   

Sweet  potatoes  and  yams 

Tobacco    

Cotton    

Cotton  seed  (estimated),  92  tons. 

Hops  

Hemp    

Broom  corn  

Sundry  minor  crops 


Other  grains  and  seeds — 

Dry  edible  beans 

Horse  beans  

Dry  peas  

Peanuts    

Flaxseed    

Mustard  seed  

Sorghum  cane  seed 

Sunflower  seed  

Timothy  seed  

Clover  seed  

Alfalfa  seed  

Other  tame  grass  seed... 
Flower  and  garden  seeds. 


Totals 


5,728 
2,477 


3,628 

1,075 

7 

19 

7,597 

26' 

193 

2,521 


370 

958 

708 

19,904 

101 

2,274 

3,679 

39,397 

2,175 

1,021 


53,760 


12,533 

1,133 

12 

18 


273 
2 

24 


3,054 

67 

262 

42 

8 

66 

14 

21 

4 

10 

347 

5 

109 


51,935 

192,158 

478,217 

413.687 

64,070 

460 

840 

1,195,158 

849 

7,027 

44,308 


1,970,492 


13,725 

46,661 

8,519 

484,134 

2,142 

90,414 

253,127 

1,604,745 

25,868 

4,012 


2,533,347 


67,888 

5,111 

4 

324 


8,391 

300 

1,023 

7 


157,987 

150 

2,959 

99 

240 

1,964 

103 

257 


Bushels 

1,273,901 

4,143,688 

6,203,206 

5,168,210 

1,029,907 

5,089 

19,755 

26,441,954 

14,681 

70,683 

938,049 


$1,077,411 

2,637,047 

6,323,983 

5,311,387 

1,006,819 

5,777 

13.758 

17,184,508 

11..569 

65.846 

725,704 


39,105,917  i  $28,039,826 


Tons 

20,001 

73,183 

20,380 

1,639,707 

2,688 

119,415 

281,033 

2.019.526 

60.611 

90.586 


4.327,130 


Bushels 

9,824,005 

572,814 

M,502 

n83 


41,994,953 
^600,000 
^614,250 


Bushels 

3.328,218 

5,534 

57,468 

2,991 

1,882 

63,365 

1,147 

6,855 

357 

310 

23,791 

1,077 


$185,579 

629,575 

213,289 

13,088,530 

27,483 

1,253,428 

2,028,494 

24,056,727 

438,095 

266,015 


$42,187,215 


$4,879,449 

355.624 

479 

11,744 

1,032 

1,731,110 

39.000 

32.509 

840 


;,295,457 
5.659 

101.016 
2,889 
3.224 

100.731 
1,997 
6,264 
1.065 
2.823 

200,823 
1,323 

594,724 


163,776        3,467,885 


i,51 7,453 


■Pounds.     ''Bales. 


Size  of   Cereal   Crops   in   California. 


The  acreage  sown  to  wheat  and  other  cereal  crops  in  California  has 
greatly  decreased  in  recent  years,  the  land  being  devoted  to  orchards 
and  vineyards,  which  yield  a  much  higher  profit. 
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Barley. 

California  has  held  the  first  place  in  the  production  of  barley  for 
a  number  of  years,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1852.  The  area  in 
barley  has  been  upwards  of  1,000,000  acres  since  1901,  the  largest 
area  being  in  1910,  with  1,195,000  acres.  The  yield  per  acre  varied 
from  16.7  bushels  in  1900  to  31.0  in  1910,  when  the  production  was 
46,500,000  bushels,  or  the  largest  on  record.  In  1916  the  estimated 
acreage  was  1,190,000,  and  the  production  33.320,000  bushels,  and  in 
1917,  1,350,000  acres,  and  the  production  39,150,000  bushels. 

Buckwheat. 

This  cro})  has  never  been  grown  to  any  extent  in  California ;  there- 
fore, the  production  being  so  small,  regular  records  have  not  been  kept. 
The  area  under  cultivation  is  but  a  few  hundred  acres,  and  the  produc- 
tion from  10,000  to  15,000  bushels. 

Corn. 

Corn  has  also  fallen  off ;  the  acreage  was  between  100,000  and  161,000 
in  former  years,  the  highest  production  being  in  1891,  when  it  amounted 
to  upward  of  5,570,000  bushels.  In  1916  the  production  was  2,048,000 
bushels,  classified  as  follows:  white,  1,106,000,  or  54  per  cent;  yellow, 
922,000,  or  45  per  cent;  mixed,  20,000  or  1  per  cent.  The  total  crop 
in  the  United  States  was  almost  equally  divided  between  white  corn 
and  yellow  corn,  white  comprising  41  per  cent,  yellow  43.1  per  cent, 
and  mixed  15.9  per  cent.  In  1917  the  acreage  was  75,000  acres,  and  the 
production  2.400,000  bushels,  of  which  60  per  cent  was  white,  or 
1,440,000  bushels;  36  per  cent  j^ellow,  or  864,000  bushels;  and  4  per  cent 
mixed,  or  96,000  bu-shels. 

In  the  United  States,  corn  is  grown  more  widely  than  any  other 
crop.  It  is  grown  to  some  extent  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  The 
acreage  in  the  United  States  usually  exceeds  the  combined  acreages  of 
wheat,  oats,  barlev,  rve,  buckwheat,  and  rice.  Annual  production 
ranges  from  2,500,000,000  to  3,000,000,000  bushels,  or  slightly  exceeding 
the  combined  yields  of  the  cereals  just  mentioned.  The  value  is  far  in 
excess  of  any  other  crop.  With  the  possible  exception  of  cotton,  corn  is 
the  most  important  and  irreplaceable  crop  in  the  agriculture  of  this 
country. 

The  corn  crop  is  distinctly  an  American  crop,  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  "world"  yearly  production  of  approximately  three  and  a  half 
billion  bushels  being  grown  in  the  United  States.  What  becomes  of 
this  vast  quantity  of  corn  is  frequently  asked.  Answers  to  inquiries 
sent  to  crop  correspondents  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  permit  some  interesting  deductions 
to  be  made  upon  this  subject. 

The  average  annual  production  of  corn  in  the  United  States  in  the 
last  few  years  (not  including  the  bumper  crop  of  1912)  was  about 
2,700,000,000  bushels.  Of  this  it  is  estimated  that  about  26  per  cent, 
or  702,000,000  bushels,  were  marketed,  8  per  cent  (216,000,000  bushels) 
remaining  in  the  near-by  towns,  11  per  cent  (297,000,000  bushels)  going 
to  distant  towns  or  for  export,  and  7  per  cent  (189,000,000  bushels) 
going  to  distant  farms. 
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The  disposition  of  the  513,000,000  bushels  estimated  as  used  in 
"towns"  (as  distinguished  from  "farm"  consumption)  was  approxi- 
mately^ as  follows: 

I  Per  cent 

I       Bushels  of  total 

I        crop 


Used  in  flour  and  grist  mills  (census) 

Used  in  the  manufacture  of  glucose  and  starch. 
Used  in  manufacture  of  distilled  liquors,  1910-. 

Used  in  manufacture  of  malt  liquors 

Used  for  feed  in  towns 

Exported   

Balance  indefinite  


Totals 


245,000,000 
40,000,000 
21.000,000 
14,000,000 

120,000,000 
45,000,000 
28,000,000 


513,000,000 


9.1 
.5 


4.4 
1.7 
l.U 


19.0 


Oats. 

In  oats  the  acreage  has  increased  from  153,000  acres  in  1900  to 
192,000  in  1910  and  200.000  in  1916.  In  1917  the  acreage  was  196,000, 
and  the  production  6.860.000  bushels. 

Rye. 

Rye  has  always  been  a  small  crop  in  California,  and  the  area  and 
production  have  fallen  off  greatly  in  recent  j^ears,  the  acreage  being 
62,925  in  1900  and  7,027  in  1910.'  In  1916  the  acreage  was  8,000  and 
the  production  104,000  bushels,  and  in  1917  none  was  reported. 

Wheat. 

In  wheat  the  production  decreased  heavily  between  1900  and  1910, 
while  potatoes,  hay,  and  hops  all  showed  an  increase.  The  acreage  in 
wheat  in  1915  was  440,000,  and  in  1916,  350,000  acres  and  the  produc- 
tion 5,600,000  bushels.  In  1917  the  acreage  w^as  375,000  and  the  pro- 
duction 7,425,000  bushels. 

Broom    Corn. 

This  crop  has  never  been  grown  to  any  extent  in  California.  The 
production  from  1880  to  1910  has  been:  In  1880,  191.600  pounds;  1890, 
815  acres  and  611,975  pounds ;  1900,  1,669  acres,  1,146.000  pounds,  and 
1910,  1,023  acres,  and  614,250  pounds. 

Potatoes. 

The  potato  is  the  most  important  vegetable  raised. 

The  acreage  in  potatoes  in  1916  was  75,000,  compared  with  78,000 
the  previous  year,  and  the  production  10.575.000  bushels,  compared 
with  10,140,000  in  1915.  In  1917  the  acreage  was  105,000  and  tlie 
production  15,225,000  bushels. 

The  principal  regions  of  California  in  which  potatoes  are  grown  at 
the  present  time  are  the  Delta  region,  comprising  parts  of  San  Joaquin, 
Sacramento,  and  Contra  Costa  counties ;  the  Salinas  Valley  in  Monterey 
County ;  the  Napa  and  Sonoma  valleys  in  their  respective  counties, 
and  the  regions  comprising  parts  of  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Riverside  counties.    The  average  yield  per  acre  in  these  several  localities 
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differs  Avidely,  ranging  from  4,500  to  12,000  pounds.  AVhile  many 
varieties  of  potatoes  have  been  tried  in  California,  but  few  have  been 
fonnd  well  adajited. 

Sweet  Potatoes. 

Next  to  the  Irish  potato,  the  sweet  potato  is  the  most  extensively 
grown  vegetable  in  the  United  States.  In  California  it  is  not  cultivated 
on  a  large  scale.  In  1909,  the  acreage  amounted  to  5,111,  with  a  pro- 
duction of  572,811  bushels. 

In  1915  the  acreage  in  .sweet  potatoes  was  about  6,000,  and  the 
production  810,000  bushels,  and  in  1916  the  same  acreage  produced 
960,000  l)ushels,  and  in  1917  1,002,000  bushels. 

Hay    (Tame). 

The  acreage  in  hay  in  1915  was  350,000,  compared  with  2,700,000  the 
previous  year.  In  1916  the  acreage  Avas  2,500,000,  and  the  production 
4,375,000  tons,  and  in  1917.  2,400,000  acres,  aud  the  production  4,560,000 
tons. 

Hay    By    Varieties    1916-1917. 


1916 
(tons) 


1917 
(tons) 


Timothy   44,000 

Timothy  and  cloA-er  mixed 44,000 

Clover  alone  .  i  87,000 

Alfalfa    1  1,838,000 

Millet  and  Hungarian  grass i 

Grains  cut  green  for  hay 2,056,66o" 

Other  tame  hay 306,000 

Wild,  salt,  and  prairie  hay 240,000 


Total  all  hay [      4,615,000 


101,000 

121,000 

75.000 

2,237,000 

5,000 

1,714,000 

307,000 

259,000 


4,819,000 


SUMMARY    OF    FARM    CROPS,    1850-1910.* 
(Compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 


1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
190O 
1910 


Barley 


Buckwheat 


586,350 

815,995 

1,029,647 


9,712 

4,415,426 

8,783,490 

12,463,561 

17,548,386 

25,149,335 


Com 


Bushels 


1,195,158  :    26,441,954 


1.012 
664 
395 
849 


76,887 
21,928 
22,307 
10,388 
7,835 
14,681 


71,781 
70,303 
53,930 
51,935 


12,236 
510.708 

1,221,222 
1,993,325 
2,381,270 
1,477,093 
1,273,901 


Oats 


Bushels 


Bye 


Bushels 


1850 1  .  I 

I860 I  1,043.566 

1870 : !  1,757,507 

1880 49,947  1,341.271 

1890 57,569  1,463,068 

1900 153,734  4,972,356 

1910 192,158  4,143,688 


20,281 

27,413 

62,925 

7,027 


52,140 

26,275 

181,681 

243,871 

524,451 

70,683 


1,832,429 

2,840,807 

2,683,405 

478,217 


17,328 

5,928,470 
16,676,702 
29,017,707 
40,869,337 
36,534,407 

6,203,206 


♦When  blank,  the  acreage  or  production,  if  any,  was  not  reported. 
6-37910 
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SUMMARY  OF   FARM   CROPS,   1850-1910*— Continued. 


Potatoes 

Hay 

Hops 

Year 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

Pounds 

1850 

9,292 
1,789,463 
2,049,227 
4,550,565 
3,664,920 
5,242,596 
9,824,005 

2,038 
305,655 
551,773 
1,045,119 
2.218,285 
3,035.266 
4,327,130 

1860 

8b 

1870 

625,064 

1880 

758,024 
1,431,574 
2,339.601 
2,533,347 

1,444,077 

1890 

38,178 
42.098 
67,688 

8,974 

6,890 
8,391 

6,547,338 

1900 

10,124,660 

1910 

11,994,953 

*When  blank,  the  acTeage  or  production,  if  any,  was  not  reported. 


Value  of  Farm  Crops   by  Counties  in   1910. 

The  leading-  counties  in  the  production  of  various  crops  according  to 
the  last  census,  classed  according  to  value,  are  as  follows: 


Cereals. 

(Value   of   $1,000,000   and   upward.) 


County 


$3,238,000 

1,695,000 

1,691,000 

1,578,000 

Stanislaus - i    1,315,000 


San  Joaquin 

Monterey   

Merced  

Colusa 


County 


Solano 
Madera 
Yolo    .. 
Tulare 


$1,292,000 
1,220,000 
1,082,000 
1,442,000 


Hay   and    Forage. 

(Value  of  $1,000^000  and  upward.) 


Los  Angeles 1 $3,430,000 

San  Joaquin 1  1,763,000 

Fresno  i  1,702,000 

Riverside   !  1,624,000 

Contra  Costa  '  1,617,000 

Santa  Clara '  1,587,000 

Alameda  '  1,547,000 


Stanislaus  $1,424,000 

Tulare   1,362,000 

Merced  !  1,355,000 

Kings    ;  1.171,000 

Sonoma  1,170,000 

Monterey  I  1.125.000 

San  Diego  1,110,000 


Vegetables. 


County 


San  Joaquin  !  ^Uf.'S 

Los  Angeles 1    HgS 

Contra  Costa 1,125,000 
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TABLE  XXV. 

ACREAGE     OF    CERTAIN     FARM     CROPS    GROWN     IN     FORTY-EIGHT    OF    THEi 
COUNTIES  OF  CALIFORNIA    IN   1917. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  County  Horticultural  Commissioners  by  Geo.  P.  Weldon, 
Chief  Deputy,   and  O.   W.   Newman,   Assistant  Secretary,  State  Commission  of 

Horticulture. 


County 

Alfalfa 

Beans 

Beets 

Hay 

Hops 

Potatoes 

Alameda          _        _      -    _ 

3,795 
12,000 
10,000 

8,500 

250 

3.000 
2,300 

1,500 

Butte       -    -    

Colusa 

8,000 

Contra  Costa -      

70.000 

El  Dorado . . 

Fre.sno*  

1                 j 

Glenn    .  .    

20,200 

300 

114,491 

25,000 

95,000 

3.50 

1,800 
580 
400 
300 

150 

1,500 

Humboldt    .- .-      _    .. 

5,000 

950 

Imperial 

Inyo    

500 
6,000 

5,400 
15,000 

600 

Kern    .... 

1,200 

Kings* _  -.  --      

Lake   .    - ..      ..  _ 

4,000 
16,841 

399 

58,864 

8"oo6 

150,618 

150 

150 

Los  Angeles  -- _ 

57,019 

10,000 

Madera    _- ... 

Marin .    ..    ..    .. 

50 
19,500 

5,000 

80,000 

14,878 

500 

600 

3,000 

500 

33,680 

42,000 

250 
17,000 

2,200 

Monterey  .  

Mendocino  .    _. . 

1,700 

Merced  -_ .... 

20,000 
150 

350 

500 

Modoc 

57.000 



200 

Napa -.    

100 

Nevada    ...    ...    .    ... 

200 

55,000 

1,000 

18,871 

25,000 

3,000 

300 
16,332 
13,500 
51,000 
20,000 
88,715 

1,200 
10,000 
20,000 
99,980 
96,000 
15,000 
12,000 
25,397 

300 

Orange       .    ..     

40,000 

2,000 
320 

Placer .. 

Riverside  ..  . 

5,168 

1782 

Sacramento    ._ .  . 

2,948 

2,000 
250 

San   Mateo   _.. 

San  Benito 

2,o66 

12,763 
1,500 
3,000 
3,500 
1,400 

1,000 
3,442 
200 
5.000 
3,169 
9,200 

300 

San  Bernardino   .-    _.  . 

6,802 

3,445 

San  Diego .  .  .  . 

600 

San  Joaquin  ... ___  . 

26,000 

San  Luis  Obispo.  . . 



37,000 
20,000 



2,000 
300 

Santa  Barbara  .  .. .. 

Santa  Clara* 

Santa   Cruz       .... .. 

400 

3,500 

60,000 

1,500 
400 
210 

450 

10,000 

4,000 

30,000 

85 
50 

600 

Shasta     . .... 

Siskiyou   ...-__ 

250 

1,000 

San  Francisco 

Solano*  

"  l" 

650 
94,408 

750 
25,992 
45,000 

800 

10,000 

90,000 

36,000 

4,175 

65,000 
25,000 

3,950 

2,500 
355 

Stanislaus    ...         .  .  _. 

3,172 
1,500 

Sutter     

250 
200 

Tehama  ..      .    

9.000 

500 

Tulare   

2,000 

Ventura    .. 

2,000 

38,000 

4,145 

12,000' 
1,250 

50,000 

500 

8,194 

Yolo    

1,256 
600 

830 

Yuba  

75 

Totals   

746,101 

616,088 

156,620 

840,289 

17,991 

64,557 

♦Figures  from  Report  of  1916. 
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THE   BEST  COUNTIES  FOR  CERTAIN   CROPS. 

The  six  leading  counties  in  the  production  of  cereals,  hay  and  forage, 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  and  other  vegetables,  and  sugar 
beets  are  as  follows,  and  this  list  may  be  taken  to  show  the  districts 
in  which  experience  has  proved  that  they  are  best  suited.  The  acreage 
is  that  given  in  the  last  census  in  1910. 


Barley. 


San  Joaciuin 
Monterey  _.. 
Madera 

Los  Angeles 
San  Diego  _ 
Orange  


Corn. 


9,084 

4,554 
3,0»4 


Tulare   

San  Joaquin 
Ventura  


2,527 
2,547 
2,400 


Oats, 

County 

Acreage                                     County 

Acreage 

Stanislaus 

38,546 
23,208 
19,843 

San  Mateo 

16,125 

San  Joaquin    

Madera 

10.569 

Merced     _  _        _ 

Santa  Barbara  

9,494 

Rye. 


Merced  

San  Joaquin 
Plumas 


2,108 

1,843 
704 


Lassen  _. 
Modoc  __. 
Siskiyou 


526 
406 
306 


Wheat. 


Tulare 

Madera 

San  Luis  Obispo. 


66,567 
39,468 
33.608 


San  Joaquin 
Monterey  .__ 
Stanislaus  — 


24,786 
22,924 
22,068 


Kaffir   Corn   and    Milo    Maize. 


Tulare   

Imperial  .. 
Stanislaus 


10,987 
9,789 

4,448 


Kings    

San  Joaquin 
Kern    


3,931 
2,968 
2,813 


Hay  and   Forage. 


Los  Angeles  . 
San  Joaquin 
Tulare   


Fresno  

Contra  Costa 
Riverside   


95,265 
88,937 
88,430 


Potatoes. 


San  Joaquin 
Sacramento  . 
Sonoma  


Los  Angeles 
Monterey  _.. 
Alameda  


2,799 
2.374 
1,854 
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County 


Acreage 


County 


Acreage 


Merced  '  780 

Los  Angeles !  218 

Sacramento ;  117 


San  Joaquin 

Orange  

Sutter  


75 

48 


Beans. 


Ventura ' 58,744 

Santa  Barbara I  22,355 

Orange  

Ventura 756 

Humboldt   517 

Stanislaus 415 

San  Joaquin 362 


San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 


21,186    Sacramento 


13,954 

11,169 

7,801 


Peas. 


Alameda  .. 
San  Mateo 
Monterey  . 


215 
186 
154 


All   Other  Vegetables. 


Los  Angeles  ... 

Alameda   

San  Joaquin  .. 

Ventura    

Los  Angeles  ___ 
Santa  Barbara 


Sacramento 
Santa  Clara 
Orange  


6,367 

4,241 
3.785 


Sugar   Beets. 


14,333 
14,191 
11,320 


Orange  ., 
Monterey 
Yolo 


10.275 
9.900 
5,714 


RANK     OF     STATES     IN     THE     PRODUCTION     OF     CEREALS     AND     PRINCIPAL 
CROPS    IN    1917    (Complied    from    The    Reports   of    The    U.    S.    Department 

of    Agriculture.) 
Barley   (34  States). 


State 

Acreage 

Production, 
bushels 

Average 
per  acre, 
bushels 

1.  California -  . 

1,3.50,000 
1,400,000 
1,020,000 
1,825,000 
600,000 
8,8.3.5,000 

39,1,50,000 
37,800.000 
26,.520.00O 
22,812,000 
19,200,000 
208,975,000 

29.0 

2.  Minnesota   . 

27.0 

3.  South   Dakota     .. 

26.0 

4.  North  Dakota  .- 

5.  Wisconsin            _  . 

12.5 
32.0 

United  States 

23.7 

No  barley  is  imported. 

The  exports  of  barley  for  the  last  four  year 


Calendar  year 


1914 

1915 
1916 
1917 


18.208,186 
26,529,403 
22,485,920 
17,858,964 


$11,183,382 
19,312.683 
19,7.52,951 
26,208,022 
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Buckwheat   (24  States). 


State 


Acreage 


Production, 
bushels 


Average 
per  acre, 
bushels 


1.  Pennsylvania 

2.  New  York 

3.  West  Virginia 

4.  Virginia   

5.  Massachusetts 
United  States 


350,000 

350,000 

45,000 

33,000 

2,000 

1,006,000 


6.300,000 

5,940,000 

900.000 

696,000 

30,000 

17,460,000 


18.0 
18.0 
20.0 
21.1 
15.0 
17.4 


No  buckwheat  is  imported. 

Exports  of  buckwheat  for  the  last  four  years 


Calendar  year 

Bushels 

Value 

1914 

196,460 
497,150 
378,486 
149,088 

$191,668 

1915 .                         .     .-     

470.387 

1916          -        _                -        - 

380,453 

1917 _-          .- . 

260,208 

Corn  (48  States). 


state 

Acreage 

Production, 
bushels 

Average 
per  acre, 
bushels 

1.  Illinois _----_.- 

11,000,000 

11,100,000 

7,200,000 

9,240,000 

5,651,000 

119,755,000 

418,000,000 
410.700,000 
252,000,000 
249,480,000 
203,436,000 
3,159,494,000 

38.0 

2.  Iowa - -  -    _  - 

37.0 

3.  Missouri — 

35.0 

4.  Nebraska     __  _  . ._ 

27.0 

5.  Indiana    _  _ - _      

36.0 

United  States .  _ 

26.4 

Imports  and  exports  of  corn  during  the  last  four  years 


Imports 

Exports  (domestic) 

Calendar  year 

Bushels 

Value 

Bushels 

Value 

1914          

15,821,177 
6,499,424 
2,155,029 
1,654,373 

$9,676,050 
3,717,501 
1,234,874 
1,982,690 

15,626,149 
48,263,642 
53,548,298 
52,169583 

$12,246,293 

1915            -                -          

38,479,682 

1916            -       .        _       _       .--__- 

46,940.416 

1917                        -.-                

72,936,631 

Oats  (48  States). 


state 

Acreage 

Production, 
bushels 

Average 
per  acre, 
bushels 

1.  Iowa        -  -    - -- 

5,220,000 
4.700,000 
3,250,000 
3,038,000 
2,250,000 
43,572,000 

246,750,000 
244,400,000 
120.250,000 
115,444,000 
99.000.000 
1.587,286,000 

47.0 

2.  Illinois     _.-  —    _  _ -    --- 

52.0 

3   Minnesota        .         -         _  _      - -    

37.0 

4   Nebraska        -  -      _        -- 

38.0 

5.  Wisconsin            _  _  . --  -- 

44.0 

United   States 

36.4 
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Imports 

Exports  (domestic) 

Calendar  year 

Bushels 

Value 

Bushels 

Value 

1914                           _       _       _         

9,429,010 
363,891 
585,217 

1,982,840 

$3,423,347 

185,332 

259,677 

1,282,902 

35,066,867 
104,572,313 
101,411,239 

98,689,119 

$19,026,302 

1915       

59229,186 

1916                   

53.009,919 

1917       

71,168,623 

Rye  (38  States). 


Production, 
bushels 


Average 
per  acre, 
bushels 


1.  North  Dakota 

2.  Wisconsin   

3.  Minnesota 

4.  South   Dakota 

5.  Michigan    

United  States 


1,040,000 
410,000 
410,000 
350,000 
341,000 

4,102,000 


9.880,000 
7,585,000 
7,585,0(30 
5,600,000 
5,115,000 
60,145,000 


9.5 

18.5 
18.5 
16.0 
15.0 
14.7 


No  rye  is  imported. 

Exports  of  rye  during  the  last  four  years : 


Calendar  year 

Bushels 

Value 

1914                   

7,847,235 
13.155,788 
15,161,090 
13,411, .524 

$7,794,125 

1915        .             -    --    

15,350,766 

1916 

18.741,061 

1917  

25,821,.389 

Wheat  (42  States). 


Stat« 

A  „.„„„»               Production, 
Acreage         j          bushels 

1 

Average 
per  acre, 
bushels 

1.  Minnesota    -.  - 

3,310,000 
7,000,000 
3.716,000 
3,757,000 
l,870,CO0 
45,911,000 

57,965,000 
56.000,000 

17.5 

2.  North  Dakota  — 

8.0 

3.  South  Dakota . 

52,024,000'  1            14.0 

4.  Kansas    ._  .  .      -  _    --  —  -_ 

4.5,934,000  !            12.2 

5.  Ohio    

41,140,000  1            22.0 

United  States .. 

650,828,000              14.2 

Imports  and  exports  of  wheat  for  the  last  four  years; 


Imports 

Kxporta  (domestic) 

Calendar  year 

Bushels 

Value 

Bushels 

Value 

1914 _     .. 

1,714,130 

4.052,001 

8,571.509 

33,583,109 

$1,546,155 

4,084,845 

10.730,483 

67,809.607 

173,861,944 
205,925,577 
1.54,049,686 
106,202,318 

$187,184,100 

1915   

282,586,929 

1916 .     _ 

226,746,,370 

1917  _      .    .... 

245.633,541 
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Potatoes  (48  States). 


State 

Acreage 

Production, 
bushels 

Average 
per  acre, 
bushels 

1.  New  Tork        __      .-.___-_.      .    

400,000 
378,000 
307,000 
300,000 
321,000 
4,390,000 

38.000,000 
35,910,010 
34,998.000 
33,600,000 
29.532,000 
442,536,000 

95.0 

2.  Michigan        ^  .  _  _ _      .      _ . 

95.0 

3.  Wisconsin   __.      __--__.-_.__ 

114.0 

4.  Minnesota    ___      -____        

112.0 

5.  Pennsylvania --  -  

92.0 

United   States        .  ._ _ — 

100.8 

The  imports  of  potatoes  generally  averaged  less  than  half  a  million 
bushels  until  1913 ;  for  the  last  four  years  the  quantities  and  value  have 
been  as  follows : 


Imports 

Exports  (domestic) 

Calendar  year 

Bushels 

Value 

Bushels 

Value 

1914        __.._,      _. 

799,728 

2.35,508 

88.5,665 

3,182,136 

$511,303 
267,814 
912,463 

5,000,575 

2,714,485 
3,900,149 
3,229646 
2,424,542 

$2,238,896 

1915 

2,614,139 

1916      .        _.      .    _             

3,875..549 

1917     

4,241,501 

Sweet  Potatoes   (26 

States). 

State 

Acreage 

Production, 
bushels 

Average 
per  acre, 
bushels 

1.  Alabama      -  _      -  -    _,  _    _    

178,000 

125,000 

90,000 

80,000 

84,000 

953,000 

16,020.000 

11,62.5,000 

8,.5.5O,0OO 

7,600,000 

6,552,000 

87,141,000 

90.0 

2.  Georgia    _  _  _ _  _        _  _  _ 

93.0 

3.  North   Carolina     _          _  _  -  _  

95.0 

4.  South   Carolina            _         _      _ 

95.0 

5.  Texas        __      ____         .-^      _    _. 

78.0 

United   States        --    -- 

91.4 

Rice  (11  States). 

State 

Acreage 

Production, 
bushela 

Average 
per  acre, 
bushels 

].  Ijouisiana        -      _      _    _    ._      _      

500,000 
230,000 
146,200 
80,000 
2,100 
964,100 

18,2.50,000 

6210,000 

5,994,000 

5,600,000 

6.3.0OO 

36,278,000 

36.5 

2.  Texas        - 

27.0 

3.  Arkansas     _____ 

41.0 

4.  California        _      -  _ 

70.0 

5.  Mississippi __    __ 

30.0 

United   States 

37.6 

Imports  and  exports  of  rice  for  the  last  four  years : 


Imported* 

Exported 

Calendar  year 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

1914   _.__. 

2.55,064,251 
290,144,0.34 

$6286,358 
6.372.295 

,50,284,4.35 

07,.592,348 

1.30936.878 

207,501,509 

$2,079,773 

1915  

2.772,486 

1916  

1917  

248.821,1.35         6.03.3,.570 
298,980,202  '      9.238.992 

.5,448,666 
12.375.413 

*Uncleaned  (includingr  paddy),  cleaned,  rice  flour,  rice  meal,  and  broken  rice. 
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Hay    (48 

States). 

State 

Acreage 

Production, 
tons 

Average 

per  acre, 

tons 

1.  New  York 

4,185.000 
2.703,000 
2,400,000 

3,092,000 

2,9'2.5,000 

53,516,000 

6, 110,000' 
4,-595,000 
4,560,000 
4,329,000 
4,1.54,000 
79,528,000 

1.46 
1.70 
1.90 
1.40 
1  4'^ 

2.  Wi.seonsin     ....    . 

3.  California      ._. _..  ... 

4.  Pennsylvania        ......__. 

5.  Ohio    

United    States     ... 

1  49 

Imports  and  exports  of  hay  for  the  last  four  years 


Imports 

Exports  (domestic) 

Calendar  year 

Tons 

Value 

Tons 

Value 

1911   .. 

111.293 
41,487 
12,033 

2-30,.535 

$1,167,310 

640,271 

187,370 

2,348,730 

50,015 
172,031 
136,157 

51,904 

$832,490 
3,051,227 
2,678,560 
1,193,09^2 

1915    .-     .. 

1916  

1917  .  . 

Cotton  (15  States). 


state 

Acreage 

Production, 
bales 

Average 

per  acre. 

bales 

1.  Texas        _  .      .  .      . 

11,052 
5,025 
2,870 
2,801 
2,645 

33,634 

3,115,000 

1,820,000 

1,235.000 

895,000 

895,00!) 

10,949,000 

135.0 
1 73.0 

905  0 

2.  Georgia         ...      .....  ___ 

3.  South    Carolina    ... . 

4.  Mississippi   . 

1.53.0 

]fi9  Q 

5.  Arkansas     ... 

United   States     ...      .  .      

1.55.7 

Iini)oi'ts  and  exports  of  cotton   (unmaniifactnrcd)   for  th(!  last  four 
years: 


Imported 

Exported 

Calendar  year 

Pounds 

Value 

Bales 

Pounds 

Value 

1914    

1915   

1,58.694,088 
202,785,138 
192.386,262 
138,615,455 

$23,074,323 
25,879,617 
37,051.534 
41,780,796 

6,320,485 
8,358,992 
7,029.721 
4,818,990 

3,28.5,408,a33 
4,362.1&4,195 
3,63.5.277,180 
2,476,114,716 

$.343,904,905 
417,013,008 
■545,228,681 
575,,306,634 

1916   

1917   

Tobacco   (24  States). 


Acreage 


Production, 

pounds 


Average 
per  acre, 
pounds 


1.  Kentucky   

2.  North  Carolina 

3.  Virginia  

4.  Ohio    

5.  Tennessee    

United    States 


474,000 
325,000 
ia5,000 
10,3,200 
101,000 
l,446,6(JO 


426,600,000 

204,750.000 

129.500,000 

99,072,000 

81,810,000 

1,196,451,000 


900.0 

a30.o 

7<30.0 
960'.0 
810.0 
827.1 
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Imports  and  exports  of  tobacco  (unmanufactured)  for  the  last  four 
\ ears : 


Importa 

Exports  (domestic) 

Calendar  year 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

1914 _.            ..     ._    —      .     

57,406,522  i  $34,772,047 

347,295,269  '  $43,908,364 

1915 

41,304,197 
49,472,869 
57,959,825 

21,023,642 

4a3.672.897  1    32.463.492 

1916 -.                    .          ._-    .. 

26,856,095  i  477,407,864  1    62,628,459 

1917 _    -           -_    -_    -_. 

33,471,754  1  254.226.648      45.541.112 

MINOR  CROPS.* 
Kaffirs,  Grain  Sorghums,  Milo  Maize  (6  States). 


state 

Acreage 

Production, 
bushels 

Average 
per  acre, 
bushels 

1.  Kansas      .  - .. 

2,126,000 

1,400,000 

1,284,000 

195,000 

60,000 

88,000 

31,890.000 

22,400,000 

14,766,000 

3,510,000 

1,980.000 

-     1,320,000 

15.0 

2.  Oklahoma   

16.0 

3.  Texas  .-      .      _      -  .      _  __    - 

11.5 

4.  New    Mexico    ._ _  . 

18.0 

5.  Arizona    .  _  _ . 

33.0 

6.  Colorado 

15.0 

♦Some  other  states  produce  comparatively  small  quantities  of  the  above  crops. 

California  also  farms  this  crop  to  a  lesser  extent. 

Broom  Corn   (5  States). 


State 

Acreage 

Production, 

tons 

Average 

per  acre, 

tons 

1.  Oklahoma        -      -                _      _  _      - 

17.5,000 
60,000 
30,000 
30.000 

26,250 

12,000 

8,250 

4.650 

0.220 

2.  Kansas _  - - 

O.20O 

3.  Illinois                                           _      -  _      

0.275 

4.  Colorado  . .  _      _    .  __ 

0.112 

5.  Texas .  . 

4,000                     688  i          0.172 

California  also  farms  this  crop  to  a  lesser  extent. 

Flaxseed  (11  States). 


State 

Acreage 

Production, 
bushels 

Average 
per  acre, 
bushels 

].  North  Dakota  - 

965,000 
220,000 
422,000 
140,000 
34,000 

3,764.000                3.9 

2.  Minnesota  .. --  _-    -  - — 

1,980,000 

1,266,000 

980,000 

238,000 

9.0 

3.  Montana    ..  -  .  _  ..  _._._. - 

3.0 

4.  South  Dakota     _  _  . _._  ..    

7.0 

5.  Kansas    _. .  .__    . 

.           7.0 

Hemp    (12   States) 

In  the  production  of  hemp  in  1917,  Kentucky  had  18.000  acres; 
Wisconsin,  7.000  acres;  California  and  North  Dakota,  5,000  each.  The 
acreage  in  California  has  increased,  being  only  600  acres  in  1915,  and 
1,600  in  1916.     Seven  other  states  have  a  few  hundred  acres  each. 
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Hops  (4  States). 


State 


Acreage 


Production, 
pounds 


Average 
per  acre, 
pounds 


1.  California  - 

2.  Orogon 

3.  Washington 

4.  New  York  . 


11,900 

10,000 

3,500 

4,500 


15.708.000 
5,000.000 
4,200,000 
2,880,000 


1.320 
500 

1,200 
640 


Beans   Now   an    Important   Crop. 

The  acreage  in  beans  in  1910  was  157,825,  producing  beans  of  the 
value  of  $6,292,955;  the  acreage  in  drv  peas  was  2,959,  valued  at 
$101,016. 

Lima  beans  are  only  grown  in  any  quantity  in  five  counties,  and 
have  come  into  great  favor  in  recent  years.  They  were  first  cultivated 
in  Carpinteria  Valley  about  forty  years  ago,  and  after  1881  the  growing 
extended.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  raised  in  Ventura  County;  Orange, 
Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  counties  being  next  in 
order.  San  Diego  County,  however,  is  increasing  its  acreage  in  lima 
beans  very  fast.  Some  of  the  best  sections  yield  40  to  15  sacks  per 
acre.  The  average  yield  is  14  sacks  of  80  pounds,  or  1,120  pounds  to 
the  acre,  but  in  the  best  sections  35  or  even  40  sacks  of  80  pounds  to  the 
acre  have  been  raised. 

In  Ventura  County  the  yield  is  not  less  than  twenty  80-pound  sacks  to 
the  acre,  whereas  12  sacks  is  considered  a  good  yield  in  Orange  County, 
The  commercial  production  of  dried  lima  beans  is  practically  confined 
to  the  southern  coast  district  of  California,  very  few  being  produced 
in  other  states.  In  October,  owinsr  to  wet  or  damp  weather,  consider- 
a])le  damage  was  done  in  the  southern  districts  to  small  white  beans 
and  lima  beans,  but  the  loss  was  more  than  made  up  in  price,  as  the 
market  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  ranged  from  $4.25  to  $15.50  per 
100  pounds  later. 

Beans  are  packed  in  sacks  of  varying  weights,  depending  upon  the 
varieties.  Blackeyes  are  lighter  than  some  others  and  are  generally 
packed  in  sacks  of  from  75  to  80  pounds;  pinks  in  sacks  of  85  or  100 
pounds ;  white  beans  in  sacks  of  90  or  100  pounds. 

During  the  past  few  years  limas  have  been  packed  in  sacks  of  100 
pounds,  though  some  still  are  packed  in  80  pound  sacks. 

The  other  varieties  of  beans  are  grown  mostly  in  the  delta  region  of 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers.  The  pink  variety  is  grown 
generally  in  all  the  bean  sections  of  California;  the  large  wliite  or 
Lady  Washington  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  River  sections; 
the  Blaekeye  is  in  reality  a  cowpea  and  is  grown  all  over  the  state,  but 
principally  in  the  southern  counties  of  Ventura,  Riverside,  Los  Angeles, 
Orange,  and  San  Diego;  and  they  are  also  grown  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  The  bayo  is  not  grown  extensively,  and  is  produced  in  a 
limited  area  of  the  choicest  river  bottom  lands  in  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Valley  sections;  the  small  white,  or  navy  bean,  is  a  late 
variety  and  grown  mostly  in  the  coastal  counties  of  INIonterey,  San 
Luis  Obispo  and  Santa  Barbara.  Large  quantities  are  shipped  to 
Boston,  where  they  are  prepared  as  "Boston  baked  beans," 
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Castor  Beans. 

Castor  beans  were  first  grown  in  California  over  forty  years  ago, 
Avitliont  profit,  and  have  never  been  profitable  since  that  time.  They 
are  not  edible,  either  by  man  or  stock,  their  only  use  being  for  making 
oil,  and  hitherto  there  have  been  no  mills  in  the  state  making  castor 
oil.  This  year,  owing  to  the  demand  of  this  oil  for  airplanes,  a  Cali- 
fornia Castor  Bean  Association  has  been  organized  and  is  endeavoring  to 
contract  for  the  planting  of  10,000  acres  for  the  "War  Department,  the 
government  having  guaranteed  a  price  of  $3.50  per  bushel  of  46  poimds. 
Between  1860  and  1900  the  castor  bean  was  an  important  crop  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  i\Iissouri  and  Illinois,  but  during 
recent  years  its  culture  has  been  practically  abandoned.  The  decline 
of  the  industry  in  the  United  States  is  attributed  to  the  growing 
importance  of  other  crops  and  the  reduction  in  prices  brought  about 
by  importations  of  castor  beans  from  India. 

The  yield  will  depend  much  upon  cultural  conditions,  upon  the 
season,  and  the  care  exercised  in  harvesting  and  threshing  the  seed. 
Yields  of  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre  have  been  reported  from  Florida, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Texas  and  California.  In  the  Middle  West 
yields  of  15  to  25  bushels  per  acre  have  been  reported  under  favor- 
able conditions.  Much  smaller  yields  will  of  course  result  if  conditions 
are  unfavorable. 

Until  recently  the  farm  price  for  castor  beans  has  been  not  far 
from  $1.00  per  bushel.  The  increased  demand  for  castor  oil  due  to 
war  conditions  has  caused  the  price  of  the  beans  to  advance  rapidly, 
and  it  is  probable  that  high  prices  for  castor  beans  will  prevail  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  normal  market  requirement  in  the  United 
States  for  castor  beans  is  about  1,000,000  bushels  annually,  but  until 
present  conditions  change  materially,  a  larger  ciuantity  will  be  needed. 

In  the  United  States  castor  beans  are  used  in  quantity  only  by 
manufacturers  of  castor  oil.  The  principal  castor-oil  mills  are  located 
at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Toledo,  0.,  and  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  In  general,  the  equipment  and  operation  of  a  castor-oil  mill 
resembles  that  of  a  cottonseed-oil  mill  or  linseed-oil  mill,  but  special 
and  expensive  equipment  is  necessary  for  the  proper  extraction  of  the 
oil  from  the  castor  beans.  The  best  grade  of  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
beans  by  hydraulic  pressure. 

Soy    Beans. 

North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  are  the  two  leading  states  in  the 
production  of  soy  beans,  but  they  are  not  yet  grown  in  California. 
Soy  beans,  introduced  into  the  United  States  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  primarilj^  for  use  as  a  forage  crop,  are  in  reality  one  of  the 
most  nutritious  of  the  legumes  when  used  as  human  food,  according 
to  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  These 
beans  have  been  used  for  centuries  as  a  staple  article  of  diet  in  China 
and  Japan  and  are  coming  to  be  used  more  generally  in  this  country 
as  consumers  learn  their  food  value  and  palatability.  Since  they 
furnish  protein,  Avhich  contains  nitrogen  for  muscle  ])uilding,  and 
valuable  fat,  they  are  especially  important  to  tvu'u  to  as  an  cmei-gency 
addition  to  the  usual  dietary  or  as  substitutes  for  other  foods  furnish- 
ing portein  and  fat.     ^Moreover,  the  fact  that  they  contain  no  starch 
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makes  tlu-m  vahuible  for  invalids  who  can  not  (^at  starcliy  foods.  These 
beans  may  he  grown  ea.sily  in  practically  all  sections  of  the  country 
where  corn  is  grown  and  give  heavier  yields  than  most  other  beans. 

Soy  beans  have  been  so  important  for  other  purposes  that  until 
recently  they  have  attracted  little  attention  for  food  purposes  in  this 
country.  They  are  now  coming  into  their  own  for  that  purpose,  how- 
ever, and  the  acreage  of  soy  beans  has  increased  steaclily  in  recent 
years.  The  dried  beans  may  be  purchased  now  in  a  number  of  markets 
in  various  ])arts  of  the  country,  often  under  the  name  of  logo  beans. 

Where  dried  soy  beans  are  available  they  may  be  baked  with  or 
without  pork,  like  navy  and  other  beans.  Th(^y  should  be  soaked  over 
night  and  should  be  cooked  longed  than  other  kinds  of  beans.  The 
cooking  may  be  done  economically  in  a  tireless  cooker  of  the  sort  pro- 
vided with  heating  stones  or  plates;  or  on  the  ledge  of  the  fire  box 
inside  the  furna(te  if  the  house  happens  to  be  heated  with  one  of  this 
type. 

Dried  soy  beans  have  been  canned  in  considerable  quantities  during 
the  past  season,  baked  with  pork,  and  are  on  sale  in  this  form  in 
numerous  markets.  Canned  green  soy  beans,  which  may  be  compared 
with  lima  beans,  also  are  on  the  market  in  some  sections  of  the  country. 
Both  these  canned  products  yield  as  high  a  proportion  of  energy  and 
a  higher  proportion  of  protein  than  the  canned  beans  with  which  they 
are  most  closely  comparable,  and  so  are  more  nourishing.  Both  are 
produced  and  handled  usually  at  a  lowTr  cost  than  other  beans  and 
should,  therefore,  be  obtainable  at  lower  prices.  They  are  not  gen- 
erally used  as  a  human  food  in  this  country,  although  perfectly  edible. 

The  amount  of  soy  bean  oil  imported  is  as  follows : 


Year  ending  June  30 

Pounds 

Value 

1914    

16,360,452 

19,206,521 

98,119,695 

162,690,235 

$830,790 

899,819 

5,12^200 

11,410,606 

1915   

1916   

1917   

Beans  and  Peas  Produced,   1850-1910. f 
(Prom  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 


Year  ending  June  30 

Beans, 
bushels 

Peas, 
bushels 

1850  . 

2.292 
165,574 
380,010 
378,971 
713,480 
658,515 
3,323,608 

1860  

1870 

1880  _. 

40,806 
32.364 
57.299 
57,468 

1890  " 

1900 

1910 

tBeans  and  peas  were  reported  as  one  product  in  1850,  1860,  and  1870. 

The  acreage  in  beans  in  1910  was  157,825,  producing  beans  of  the 
value  of  $6,292,955;  the  acreage  in  dry  peas  was  2,959,  valued  at 
$101,016. 
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Beans  have  become  one  of  the  most  huportaut  vegetable  crops  in 
the  state. 

In  1916  the  market  prices  were  the  highest  on  record,  ranging  from 
$4.25  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  to  $1.5.50  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  average  price  on  the  entire  crop  was  about  $7.50  to  the  grower, 
recleaned. 

California    Beans,   1912-1917. 
(Bags.) 


Variety 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Limas*    _  _      _    _ 

1.200.000 
204,000 

6.3,000 
215,000 

65,000 
298,000 

1,050,000 
80,000 

115,000 
40.000 
60()00 

250,000 

l,.50O,00O 
150,000 
100,000 
325,000 
75,000 
500,000 

1,800,000 
405,000 
155,000 
600,000 
85,000 
650,000 

1,750,000 
150,000 
3.50,000 
.550,000 
125,000 
850,000 

1,225,000 

Blackeyes     _  _ 

275,000 

Large  whites   

Small  whites 

Bavos  -,  _  _ 

625,000 
825,000 
125,000 

Pinks 

1.150,000 

Cranberries     _  _        _    __ 

200,000 

Garbanzos    

1 j 

25,000 

Red  kidneys  ._  _ 

.  .        _  i                            _      J _■  

20,000 

Teparys     ___      _.  _ 

70,000 

Henderson  bush     _  _ 

j               _    _.       _        j 

100,000 

Reds     

125,000 

Miscellaneous     _ 

118,000 

120,000 

125,000 

98,000 

250,000 

100,000 

Totals  _-_      ._ 

2,163,000 

1,715,000 

2,775,0(K) 

3,793,000 

4,025,000 

4,865,000 

*On   the  basis  of  bags   of  80   pounds,    although   bags   of   100   pounds  are   increasing 
every  year. 

Imports   and    Exports   of    Beans,    1907-1917. 
(Duty — Beans,    25    cents   per   bushel   of   60   pounds;    dried   peas,    10   cents   per   bushel; 


Exportedt 

Imported 

Bushels            Value 

Bushels 

Value 

1907   

432,490  '   $932,264 

406,679 

$658,898 

1908  

306.939  j     708,201  j  1,657,401 

2,406.935 

1909  

298,209  1     702,819  1  3,355,405 

4,926,199 

1910  

365,721  i     97.3,231  ]  1,015,157 

1,621,207 

1911  

288,638  i     814,663  i  1,037,371 

1,733,697 

1912  

341,268     1.011,466  i  1.004,930 

1,857,220 

1913  

400,868     1,080,066  i  1,048,297 

1,938,105 

1914  

314,655        875.493  |  1,634,070 

2,955,663 

1915 .     

1,214.281  1  3,638,526  1     905,647 

1,461,917 

1916  

1,760,.383  i  5.914,198  1     662,759 

1,288,034 

1917  

2,164,943  il0,427,742 

3,747,993 

12,137,048 

♦For  the  production  of  dried  beans  and  peas  by  counties,  see  page  116. 
fin  the  exports  dried  peas  are  included  in  the  total  with  beans. 


SUGAR    BEETS. 


All  the  coast  valleys  of  California  are  favorably  situated,  in  respect 
to  temperature,  for  the  production  of  sugar  beets,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  certain  lands  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  In  California 
there  is  a  larger  acreage  that  is  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  sugar 
beets  than  is  found  in  anv  other  state  in  the  Union. 
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California  Sugar  Crops,  1899  and  1909. 
(From   the  Reports  of  the  Census.) 
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Sugar  beets— 
1899   .._ 
1909* ', 

Sorghum  cane- 
Total  eane,  1899 

In  1899  cane  grown ' 

In  189**  cane  sold  as  such 
In  1899  syrup  made 

'^otal  cane,  1909 '__ 

In  1909  cane  grown         _  _ 
In  1909  syrup  nm6eVS.S.\. 


Number 
of  farms 


863 
1,113 


41.242 
78,957 


Amount 


54 


140 


48 


647 


-Includes   beets   and   cane   used   as   forage. 


356.535 
845,191 


1,085 

6 

8,671 


Production 


Unit 


tons 
tons 


Value 


tons 
tons 
gallons 


3,021 
4,330 


tons 
gallons 


$1,550,346 
4,320.532 

3,788 


10 

3,778 
14,826 


2,340 


The  cultivation  of  the  beet  greatly  improves  the  land      According  to 


Wheat  -- 

Rye  

Oats  

Barley  ._. 
Potatoes 
Rape 


Yield 

before  beet 

culture 

(bushels) 

per  acre 


Yield 

after  beet 

culture 

(bushels) 

per  acre 


Per  cent 
increase 
because 
of  beet 
culture 


24.5 
28.4 
61.8 
23.2 
218.6 
23.2 


41.3 

68.6 

40.8 

43.7 

75.3 

21.8 

43.5 

87.5 

238.0 

8.97 

48.8 

110.0 

The  following  table  gives  a  complete  list  of  beet  suffar  nlant«  in 
California  with  their  names  and  the  location  of  factor  es^ll  a^o  shows 
the  daily  slicing  capacity,  expressed  in  tons  of  beets,  7or  each  factory 

Beet   Sugar  Companies  and    Factories  of  California   in   1917. 


Manufacturing  cnnipanies  in  California 


Factory  location 


Alameda   Sugar  Company 
Los  Alamitos  Sugar  Company 
Rpreckels   Sugar   Company 
Spreckels  Sugar  Company* 
Union  Sugar  Company  " 

American  Beet  Sugar  Company"" 
American  Beet  Sugar  Company  " 
Pingree   Sugar  Company 
Sacraniento  \^illey  Sugar  Companj 
Holly  Sugar  Company 
Anaheim   Sugar  Company 


Santa  Ana  Sugar  Company" 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Sugar'C 


,   ..,.f,„,  Co 

Southern  California  Sugar  Co". 
1  acifie  Sugar  Corporation* 


Total 


Alvarado,  Alameda  County 
Los  Alamitos,  Orange  County 
Spreckels,  Monterey  County 
Manteca,  San  Joaquin  County  " 
Betteravia,  Santa  Barbara  Co" 
Chino,  San  Bernardino  County 
Oxnard,  Ventura  County 
Corcoran,    Kings   County 
Hamilton  City,  Glenn  Coun't/y' 
Huntington  Beach,  Orange  Co 
Anaheim,  Orange  County 
Santa  Ana,  Orange  County  """ 
Visalia,  Tulare  County. 
Santa  Ana,  Orange  County 
Tracy,  San  Joaquin  County 


Daily 

slicing 

capacity. 

tons  of 

beets 


*These    factories    were    built    in    iqi7       mu..    e     ^ 
Manteca  factory  did  not  ^-      ^^^    factory   at 


800 

700 

4.000 

1,200 

600 

1,200 

3,0C:0 

600 

700 

750 

600 

600 

500 

400 

600 


16,250 


Tracy   operated,    but    the 
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Beet     Sugar,     1900-1917. 
(Duty  on  beets,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;   sugar  beet  seed  free.) 


California 

production, 

pouad3 


Imported  raw  beet  sugar 


1900 '  60,6.38,000 

1901 137.400,000 

I9t)2 147,535,000 

1903 131,080,000 

1904 118,394,000 

1905 122,500,000 

1906 178,000.000 

lf>07 1.54,800,CKX) 

1908 195,000,000 

1909 245,0(X),O00 

1910 289,493,000 

1911 325,076,000 

1912 317,363,000 

1913 ^2,416,000 

1914 3.38,13.5.600 

1915 390,686,000 

1916 549,078,000 

1917 41.5,718,100 


701,539,4.52 

$14,800,609 

908,683,078 

20,028,575 

2.55,030,219 

4,202,044 

87,130,805 

l,22.3.a23 

2,414.4.54 

50,.525 

223,944,976 

4,797,278 

48,548,919 

1,032,040 

397,745,046 

8,203..309 

221,036.900 

5,401,378 

98,625,908 

2,521,798 

1,148 

43 

21,669,287 

593,037 

6,.504,260 

239,484 

182,647,582 

4, 169,. 523 

2,367,708 

70,829 

877,623 

29,386 

2,050 

174 

28,847 

1,443 

Sugar   Beets   and    Beet   Sugar   Produced   in    California,    1906-1917. 


Number 

Sugar  beets 

Sugar  made  (chiefly 
refined) 

Year 

tories  in 

Area 

Beets  used 

Average 

harvested, 
acres 

for  sugar, 
short  tons 

per  acre, 
short  tons 

Short  tons 

Pounds 

1906 

8 

60,141 

671,571 

11.17 

92,740  1  185,480,000 

1907 

8 

47,387 

484,816 

10.23 

73.023  i  146,045,500 

1908 

8 

62,302 

647,085 

10.39 

89,890  1  179,780,000 

1909 

10 

83,000 

882,084 

10.63 

127,272     254,544,000 

1910 

8 

90,500 

923,100 

10.20 

1.39,890     279,780,000 

1911 

10 

99,545 

1,037,283 

10.42 

161,300  '  322,600,000 

1912 

11 

111,416 

1,004,328 

9.01 

158,904  '  317,808,000 

191.3 

12 

127,610 

1,138,003 

8.92 

171,208     342,416,000 

1914 

10 

104,000 

1,082,000 

10.4 

169,004     338,008,000 

1915 

122,737 

1,249,111 

10.2 

195,343     390,6S6.00O 

1916 

11 

144,803 

1,12.5,595 

10.37 

274,539  i  549,078,000 

1917 

14 

161,909 

1,321,716 

8.16 

209,325     415.718,100 

The  quantity  of  beet  sugar  produced  in  the  state  in  1916  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  The  amount  of  beet  sugar  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  during  the  last  five  3'ears  shows  a  steady 
increase  until  1916,  when  bad  weather  reduced  the  expected  yield. 


Beet   Sugar   Production    in    United   States,    1911-1917. 


Year 

1   Number  of 

Acreage 

Beets  used. 

Sugar  made. 

I     factories 

short  tons 

short  tons 

1911 

66 

473.877  i 

5,062,333 

599.500 

1912 

73 

5.55,300  : 

5,224,377 

692,  .556 

1913 

71 

580,006 

5,659,462 

733,401 

1914 

60 

483,400 

5,288,500 

722,054 

191.5 

67 

624,000 

6.462,000 

874,220 

1916 

74 

665,308 

5,919,673 

820.657 

1917 

91 

664.797  1 

5,625,545 

765,207 
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Payment  for  sugar  beets  is  made  to  the  growers  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  beets  without  tops.  An  estimated  amount  of  tare  on 
account  of  dirt,  improperly  topped  beets,  etc.,  is  deducted  from  the 
gross  weight  of  the  topped  beets  as  delivered  by  growers.  For  the  past 
four  vears  the  value  of  the  beet  crop  to  growers  has  ranged  from 
$80,000,000,  to  $44,192,000  in  1917,  compared  with  $38,189,000  in  1916. 

Some  time  elapses  between  the  delivery  of  the  beets  and  their  use 
in  the  factory.  The  harvesting  season  may  close  from  six  to  eight  weeks 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  sugar-making  season.  Durhig  this  period 
beets  lose  in  weight  by  drying,  which  causes  some  loss  to  the  growers. 

Sorghum    Syrup,    1860-1910. 

Sorghum  was  first  introduced  into  the  TTnited  States  in  1858.  Ten- 
nessee, Missouri  and  Kentucky  are  the  largest  producers.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  production  in  California  from  1860  to  1910: 


Year 

Gallons 

1860 . _ 

552 

1870 

333 

1880   _ _  -   .  .-  _.  .. 

2,459 

1890 .  _      -.--_.-..      .    _..-_- 

1,670 

1900 -   .  —   .     .......  _- 

8,671 

1910  ........   ...     . 

4,330 

RICE. 

If  its  inii)oi'tance  as  a  food  product  is  to  be  measured  by  the  number 
of  ])ersons  who  consume  it,  rice  must,  without  a  doubt,  be  considered 
the  greatest  cereal,  as  it  is  more  widely  and  generally  used  as  a  food 
material  than  any  other.  Half  a  century  ago  experiments  were  made 
in  the  cultivation  of  rice  in  California,  but  they  were  not  successful. 
In  1860,  small  quantities  were  raised  in  Alameda,  Tehama,  San  Mateo, 
Santa  Cruz  and  Sonoma  counties,  but  the  total  amount  produced  was 
only  2,140  pounds. 

The  successful  introduction  of  this  crop  is  dependent  upon  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water,  which  must  always  be  available  during  the 
growing  season.  The  soil  area  adapted  to  rice  in  this  valley  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  produce  many  times  the  55,000,000  ])Ounds  of  cleaned 
rice  which  are  consumed  each  year  on  the  Pacific  coast.  How  much  of 
this  area  has  sufficient  available  water  for  proper  irrigation  is  uncertain, 
though  for  a  good  portion  of  it  there  is  apparently  an  al)undant  supply. 
Increase  in  the  rice  acreage  should  therefore  be  made  with  care.* 

Its  culture  has  opened  up  a  new  industry  for  lands  which  have 
hitherto  been  deemed  unfit  for  anything  but  wheat,  on  account  of  the 
adobe  conditions  of  the  soil.  The  time  of  harvest  varies,  according  to 
the  variety,  from  August  to  November.  Of  the  varieties  of  rice  grown 
in  California  in  1917,  94  per  cent  was  Japanese,  3  per  cent  of  Blue 
Rose,  and  3  per  cent  of  Italian. 

Rice  was  grown  successfully  in  the  northern  part  of  Kern  County  in 
1912  as  an  experTment  on  heavily  laden  alkali  land  which  had  hitherto 
lieen  regarded  as  practically  worthless.  From  15  acres  349  sacks,  weigh- 
ing from  100  to  110  pounds,  were  produced. 

♦Report  on  Rice  Growing-,  Circular  No.  07,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
7-37910 
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The  following  is  the  acreage  of  rice  by  comities  in  1915  to  1917 : 

Rice  Acreage  by  Counties,  1915. 


Sacramento  Valley 

Acres 

San  Joaquin  Valley 

Acres 

Butte  County                      

15,200 

500 

8,750 

1,500 

1,990 

5 

850 

180 

San  Joaquin  County.      __-  _- 

150 

Glenn  County 

Stanislaus  County    --  —  - 

200 

Colusa  County 

Merced  County    -_    _ -  - 

45 

Yolo  County 

Fresno  County    _  _      _    -.  _  _ 

1,120 

Tulare  County      _  _.        _.      _ 

400 

Shasta  County 

Kings  County _ 

300 

Sutter  County 

Kern  County     _  _-_  __      _      - 

900 

Solano  County 

Imperial  County    _ 

10 

Ventura  County              -      - 

10 

Total 

Total                                  

28,975 

3,135 

Total  acreage  in  the  state --- 

Rice  Acreage  by  Counties,  1916. 


32,110 


Sacramento  Valley 

Acres 

San  Joaquin  Valley 

Acres 

Butte  County        _           ^-  .  __ 

21,000 

16,100 

12,600 

8,100 

1,200 

2,600 

San  Joaquin  County  __    

100 

Colusa  County 

Fresno  County    _  _  _    _  _    

280 

Yolo  County     _      _  .  __ 

Kern  County     _  _  __  _ 

1,110 

Glenn  County 

Tulare  County    ..  , 

490 

Yuba  County _  _  __ 

Kings  County 

410 

Sutter  County      __        _      _  _, 

Stanislaus  County    ,  _  _    

810 

Solano  County 

200 

Total              .                 

65,000 

Average   yield    per   acre,    2,400   pounds;    maximum,    5,000;    minimum. 
Price,  average  approximately,  $1.90  per  hundred  to  growers. 

Rice  Acreage  by  Counties,   1917. 


1,750    pounds. 


Sacramento  Valley 

Acres 

San  Joaquin  Valley 

Acres 

Butte  County,  about 

18,000 

18,800 

16,500 

19,750 

4,700 

730 

200 

Imperial  County 

200 

Yolo  County        _        _        -  -_ 

San  Joaquin  County      _    

175 

Glenn  County                          _  _ 

Stanislaus  County     _  __ 

500 

Colusa  County 

Fresno  County        _      _      

280 

Yuba  County 

Kern  County               _  _    -- 

875 

Sutter  County                _        _  _ 

Tulare  County 

350 

Solano  County 

Kings  County 

250 

Total    __         _ - 

81,310 

The  rice  mills  handle  the  complete  process  from  the  time  the  rice 
leaves  the  threshing  machine  on  the  field  until  it  is  packed  in  2^-poiind 
cotton  bags  ready  for  retail  consumption,  both  in  the  polished  and 
unpolished.  The  by-products  such  as  bran  and  rice  meal,  are  very 
nutritious  for  cattle  and  hog  feed.  Increased  production  and  con- 
sumption of  rice  not  only  would  expand  a  profitable  industry,  but  the 
eating  of  more  rice  in  the  place  of  wheat  would  release  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  bread  grain  for  shipment  to  the  allies. 

The  average  per  capita  consumption  of  6  pounds  per  year  in  the 
United  States  is  smaller  than  that  of  many  European  countries  where 
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rice  is  not  even  produced.  Norway  and  Sweden  consume  o^'er  9  pounds 
per  capita,  Russia  over  11  pounds,  England  27  pounds,  P'rance  34 
pounds,  Italy  over  101  pounds,  and  Germany  more  than  93  pounds.  In 
Japan  and  China  rice  is  the  most  important  article  of  diet.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Japan,  on  the  average,  consumes  147  pounds  of 
rice  each  year,  and  those  in  China,  158  pounds. 

i\Iost  of  the  American  per  capita  consumption  of  6  pounds  per  year 
is  used  in  the  Southern  states,  in  some  of  which  it  is  on  the  table  with 
at  least  one  meal  daily.  In  these  states  it  holds  the  same  place  in  the 
dietary  that  the  potato  does  in  the  Northern  states. 

The  1916  crop  amounted  to  about  1,200,000  bags  of  rough  rice,  which 
did  not  compare,  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  with  the  previous  crop, 
it  being  more  starchy,  and  not  giving  the  yield  of  the  year  previous, 
owing  to  weather  conditions,  and  not  being  thoroughly  dried. 

Prices  on  the  1916  crop  were  ciuite  low — lower  than  they  were  the 
year  before  by  perhaps  three-eighths  of  a  cent — up  until  the  rise  that 
commenced  about  the  first  of  March,  after  Avhicli  prices  advanced  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  rice  in  1916, 
compared  with  the  previous  year:  there  was  a  great  deal  of  im- 
mature rice,  much  of  this  on  account  of  the  poor  quality  of  seed  sown 
by  the  farmer.  The  farmers  in  California  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
time  of  appreciation  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  using  good  seed. 

In  1917  witii  scattered  acreage  the  total  was  about  83,310.  In  the  com- 
ing season  of  1918,  the  planting  may  amount  to  125,000  acres.  The  total 
yield  of  rice  was  about  2,500,000  bags  of  paddy  or  rough  rice  of  100 
pounds  per  bag,  the  value  of  this  paddy  rice  was  al)out  $1,000,000. 
The  price  for  paddy  rice  steadily  advanced  from  about  $2.50  to  $3.00 
per  cwt.  in  November,  1917,  to  $4.00  to  $4.50  per  cwt.  in  IMarch,  1918, 
and  by  April  the  stock  was  practically  exhausted.  Rice  has  been  sold 
at  over  5  cents,  but  this  was  for  seed  purposes. 

HOPS.* 

The  leading  states  in  the  production  of  hops  are  California,  Oregon, 
Washington  and  New  York. 

The  total  area  devoted  to  the  production  of  ho])s  in  California  in  1909 
was  8.391  acres,  producing  about  11,994.953  pounds  of  ho])s,  valued  at 
$1,731,110.  The  climatic  conditions  and  soil  of  ('alifornia  are  more 
perfectly  adapted  to  this  crop  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  and 
its  average  production  per  acre  is  greater.  The  average  production  per 
acre  in  other  hop-producing  countries  of  the  world  has  been  estimated 
as  follows:  p]ngland,  905  pounds;  (Germany,  510  pounds;  in  the  ITnited 
States,  885  pounds,  and  in  C'alifornia,  1.469  pounds. 

The  cultivation  of  liops  in  California  has  increased  rapidly,  as  shown 
by  the  following  figures,  but  owing  to  the  low  prices  several  hundred 
acres  were  abondoned  in  1915.  The  prices  for  1916  opened  at  12  cents  to 
15  cents,  but  few  growers  secured  these  figures,  and  prices  fell  to  5  cents 
to  8  cents,  or  less  than  cost  of  production.  Because  of  adverse  legisla- 
tion and  very  low  prices  the  hop  growers  in  1916  plowed  out  a  good  per- 

*For  further  dettijls  regarding  hop.s,  .see  Report  for  1913,  pages  77-79. 
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centage  of  their  hops  and  planted  the  land  to  more  profitable  crops. 
In  1917,  10,500  acres  were  planted  to  hops,  which  yielded  a  crop  of 
85,000  bales  of  180  pounds  net.  This  crop  sold  at  prices  ranging  from 
12  cents  to  35  cents  a  pound,  the  average  price  in  April,  1918,  being 
about  17|  cents. 
The  leading  counties  in  the  production  of  hops  in  1916  were : 


County 

Bales 

Sacramento     ..__                          ___        __-_-_- 

72,000 

Sonoma    .___                                                 _____ 

30,(X)0 

Mendocino    _  _  _ 

16,000 

Total 

118,000 

California  Hop  Crop,  1860-1910. 
(Fz'om  the  Bureau  of  the  Censu.s.) 


Tear 

Acres 

Pounds 

1860 

80 

1870  

625,064 

1880  . 

1.119 
3,974 
6,890 
8,.391 

1,444,077 

1890  

6  547,338 

1900 -_-     _ 

10  124  660 

1910     _      

11,994,953 

Note. — The  acreage  was  not  reported  prior  to  1880. 


The  highest  and  lowest  prices  per  pound  paid  to  growers  during  the 
last  ten  years  have  been  as  follows: 


Tear 

Highest, 
cents 

Lowest, 
cents 

1908  

14 
25 
30 

45 
22 
26 
18 
14 
12 
12 

7 

1909     _  _      _  _      _  _    _     ____.__._-. 

12 

1910 _                    _____                           _    __    .. 

15 

1911   _  _    -_ 

25 

1912  

13 

1913   

13 

1914   __    

5 

1915 

7 

1916 _________ 

5 

1917                      _          _    _- 

35 
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California    Hops,    Imports  and    Exports,   1901-1917. 
(Duty,  16  cents  per  pound.) 


California  crop 

Exports 

Imports 

Year 

Bales* 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

1901  .. 

my> 

1903  

1904   

48,000 
53.000 
56,000 

07,500 

80.000 

82,000 

68,000 

69,000 

71.000 

87,000 

117,000 

118,500 

110,000 

115,000' 

118,000 

85,000 

9.360.000 
10,176,000 
111,752.000 
12,222,IHJ0 
13,^5.000 
15,-52O.OO0 
16,072,000 
]3,260,CK)0 
12,765.000 
13.135.000 
16,095,000 
21.645,000 
21,922,500 
20,3.50.000 
21,275.000 
21.830.000 
15,300,000 

14,963,676 

10,715,151 
7,794,705 
10.985,988 
14,858,612 
13,026,904 
16,809,534 
22,920,480 
10,416,884 
10,589,254 
13.104,774 
12,190.663 
17.591,195 
24,262.896 
16.210,443 
22,409.818 
4,874,876 

$2,466,515 
1,5.50,657 
l.!:09,951 
2,116,180 
4,480,666 
3.12.5.843 
.3,-531 ,972 
2,963,167 
1,271,629 
2,062,140 
2,130,972 
4,648,.50o 
4,764,713 
6,9.53,.529 
3,948,020 
4,386.929 
775,621 

2,606,708 
2,805.293 
6,012,510 

21,7.58,163 
4, .339,379 

10,113,989 
6.211,983 
8,493,265 
7,386,574 
3.20O,.560 
8,557,531 
2,991,125 
8.494.144 
5,382,025 

11,651,.3.32 
675,704 
236,849 

$851,008 

833,70:^ 

1,808,491 

1,374,327 

1905  

1906 

1907  

1908  

1909  

1910 

1911  

1,980,804 
2,326,982 
1,974,900 
1,989.261 
1,.337,099 
1,499.354 
2,706,600 

1912  

1913 

2,231.348 

2,8.52,865 

1914  

2,790,516 

1915  

1916 

1917  

2,778,735 

144,627 

59,291 

*A   bale   averages   from    185    to   1!M»   i)ouncls    net,    the    variation    depending   urn>n    thn 
(jnality  and  the  compression  of  the  liops. 


CALIFORNIA    COTTON. 

The  ciilliu'e  of  col  lull  ill  ('alifoniin  lia.s  hecuiiu'  ol'  comnK'ivifil  iiripor- 
1a lice  witliiii  the  past  few  year's.  Of  tiie  two  counties  now  producing 
cotton,  Iin{)erial  County  had  in  1916  an  estimated  acreajj;'e  of 
;'),"), 000  acres  planted  in  the  Imperial  V'alley,  and  200  acres  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bard  in  the  San  Pasqnal  Valley,  under  the  Yuma  Irrigation  Project; 
Riverside  County  has  about  6,000  acres  of  cotton  in  the  Palo  Verde 
Valley.  In  all  these  localities  cotton  is  grown  under  irrigation,  by  far 
the  most  extensive  irrigation  cotton  agriculture  in  the  United  States. 

Paying  prices  for  cotton  have  prevailed  except  during  the  season  of 
11)14-1915,  when  short -.staple  cotton  sold  at  from  6  cents  to  8  cents  per 
pound.  In  other  seasons  from  10  cents  to  14  cents  per  pound  has  been 
realized  for  short-staple  cotton.  As  the  yields  from  properly  grown 
cotton  in  the  Imperial  Valley  are  a  bale  per  acre,  .sometimes  more,  the 
income  from  cotton  growing  makes  it  a  profitable  business. 

Short-staple  cotton,  the  crop  grown  generally  throughout  the  South, 
is  planted  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  present  acreage  in  the  Imperial 
Valley.  In  1912  Durango  cotton,  a  long-staple  American  upland  cotton 
similar  to  that  grown  in  tlie  Yazoo  delta  of  IMi.ssissippi,  was  introduced 
to  the  Imperial  Valley  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  cotton  has  fiber  from  IfV  inches  to  1|  inches  in  length  and  sells  at 
from  2  cents  to  5  cents  per  pound  premium  over  the  short-staple  cotton. 
As  it  produces  as  well  as  the  short-staple  cotton  and  can  be  grown  for  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  more  per  pound  it  has  commanded  increased  favor 
annually.  The  acreage  to  Durango  cotton  has  been  extended  from  200 
acres  in  1912  to  more  than  15,000  acres  in  California  last  season. 

Egyptian  cotton  is  grown  successfully  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  and 
owing  to  the  very  high  prices  paid  for  it  in  Arizona  during  1916,  from 
one  to  three  thousand  acres  will  be  planted  the  coming  season  at  Bard. 

Shoi-t-staple  cotton  is  grown  in  the  Palo  Verde  Valley,  Riverside 
County.  Yields  in  that  valley  are  equally  as  good  as  those  in  the 
Imperial  Valley. 
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This  last  season,  cotton  has  been  the  best  paying  crop  in  Imperial 
Valley.  The  farmers  are  so  encouraged  that  the  acreage  this  coming 
season  will  be  greatly  increased,  and  there  is  no  donbt  but  what  cotton 
is  now  the  most  staple  crop  in  that  section  of  the  state. 

In  the  south,  the  production  per  acre  has  been  greatly  reduced  since 
Ihe  counnencement  of  the  European  M^ar,  due  to  lack  of  fertilizing 
agents.  Imperial  Valley  has  not  suffered  at  all  in  this  respect,  as  the 
land  is  automatically  fertilized  every  time  they  irrigate  Avitli  the  water 
from  the  Colorado  River.  This  fact  alone  has  greatly  assisted  the 
farmers  in  that  district.  The  yield  per  acre  in  the  Imperial  Valley  is 
much  larger  than  in  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  Jn  1916  the  average 
was  400  pounds  per  acre,  the  next  highest  being  Virginia  with  310 
pounds,  and  Alabama  the  lowest  with  79  pounds. 

In  1915  about  one-fifth  of  the  crop  was  Durango  long-staple,  the 
balance  short-staple.  Bales  average  500  pounds.  The  average  price 
received  for  the  short-staple  cotton  was  11  to  12  cents ;  for  the  Durango 
cotton  16  to  18  cents  per  pound.  The  quality  of  the  cotton  was  superior 
to  that  of  the  1914  season,  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  1915  crop 
was  grown  from  seed,  while  the  1914  crop  Avas  largely  grown  from  old 
stumps  (Ratoon  cotton)  of  the  previous  season's  planting.  The  price 
was  from  5  to  6  cents  per  pound  better  in  1915-1916  than  in  1914-1915. 

Durango  cotton  has  had  consistent  supporters  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
since  1911,  and  the  acreage  since  1913  has  had  a  gradual  increase. 
Owing  to  peculiar  local  conditions,  the  fact  that  short-staple  cotton 
has  always  been  grown  on  more  extensive  acreages  than  the  Durango 
is  not  a  clear  indication  of  the  relative  popularity  of  the  Durango 
cotton.  Properly  grown  Durango  cotton  yields  as  well  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  as  does  similarly  grown  short-staple.  The  expense  of  produc- 
tion is  a  fraction  of  a  cent  more  per  pound  than  for  short-staple,  so 
that  in  a  market  paying  from  2  to  6  cents  per  pound  more  for  the 
Durango  cotton,  the  long-staple  cotton  is  by  far  the  more  profitable. 

The  increase  in  the  value  in  1916  was  largely  due  to  the  increased 
value  of  the  staple,  the  average  price  received  being  between  18  and 
25  cents  per  pound,  depending  on  the  staple  of  the  cotton.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  long-staple  or  Durango  cotton  was  gro\vn  in  the 
valley  that  year,  and  a  very  good  premium  was  received  for  it  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  long-staple  cotton  this 
year,  largely  caused  by  the  increased  demand  for  long-staple  cotton  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture  of  tire  fabric  and  high  grade  mechani- 
cal goods  for  export  in  connection  with  the  European  war ;  also  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  European  cotton  to  this  country  on 
account  of  the  shortage  in  shipping  and  the  high  war  risk  rates. 

The  large  premium  which  has  been  paid  for  long-staple  cotton  this 
year  will  undoubtedly  influence  many  to  plant  long  fibre  cotton  this 
coming  season  in  the  valley.  Farmers,  however,  should  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  it  is  more  expensive  to  grow  long-staple  than  short. 

While  the  California  cotton  mills  consumed  from  8,000  to  10,000  bales 
of  Imperial  Valley  cotton  in  1916,  a  large  portion  of  the  valley's 
cotton  was  shipped  to  eastern  mills,  Japan  being  a  very  conservative 
buyer  in  the  valley  this  season. 

The  grade  was  about  the  same  in  1915,  but  the  price  ranged  at  a 
much  higher  level.     Both  cottons,  the  short  variety  and  the  Durango, 
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sold  from  5  to  9  cents  per  pound  over  the  previous  season ;  the  range  iu 
price  on  short  in  1916  being  from  11  cents  to  20i  cents,  and  on  Durango 
from  18  cents  to  28  cents  per  pound.  The  Durango  sold  for  more, 
above  the  short-staple,  than  it  has  heretofore,  the  reason  being  that  the 
cotton  is  becoming  better  known  to  tbe  general  trade. 


Estimated    Cotton    Crop    of    the    Imperial    Valley,    1909-1917. 
(In  bales  uf  500  pounds.) 


Acres 

Bales 

Average  price  per  lb. 

Value  of 
cotton 

Value  of 

Year 

Short 
staple 

Durango 
or  long 
staple* 

Short 
staple 

Long 
staple 

cotton  and 
seed 

1909 

324 

9,000 
12.000 

9.000 
20.000 
■60.0(^K) 
40,000 
90,000 

mum 

3.50 

5,986 

9,790 

8.215 

19,0<¥) 

mm 

21,(K)0 
3.5,1  KHI 
45,000 

14 
14 
10 
12 
13 
7 

12 
20 
28 

$12,810 

419,000 

489,500 

492,900 

1,315,000 

1,7()0,(X)0 

1.75.5,000 

6,100,000 

9,600,000 

1910 

1911 

$549,500 

1912    

17 

16 

12.5 

16.5 

26 

35 

5.52.900 

1913   

1914    

1915    

1916    

1917    

1,000 

5.0(K) 

6.0(10 

20,(MKI 

25,000 

1,495,000 
2,075,(X)0 
2,205,0(MJ 
7,300.000 
11,387,500 

*E.stitnated. 

The  figures  include  the  cotton  pi-odiiced  on  the  .Mexican  side  of  the 
border,  wbicb  is  largely  operated  by  the  residents  of  Imperial  County, 
and  is  ginned  and  marketed  there. 

In  1917  the  acreage  in  Imperial  Valley,  (California  and  ^lexico)  was 
estimated  at  about  ]  20,000  and  the  total  balage  at  65,000.  Much 
cotton  is  being  rattooned  this  season,  that  is,  from  the  roots  of  last 
sea.son's  crop.  This  is  done  in  order  to  get  early  fruitful  grow'th  to 
escape  disastrous  injury  from  possible  water  shortage.  The  coming 
season  some  3.500  acres  of  Pima  Egyptian  will  be  planted  for  the 
tirst  time  on  a  commercial  basis.  Water  .shortage  in  July  and  August, 
1917  .seriously  injured  the  crop,  some  estimates  being  as  high  as  757'- 

On  account  of  the  extraordinary  prices  paid,  the  crop  will  probably 
net  the  growers  ten  to  twelve  million  dollars.  The  low^est  price  paid 
to  growers  was  about  22  cents  a  pound  for  short-staple,  and  went  as 
high  as  33  cents,  while  the  long-staple  ranged  in  price  from  30  to  80 
cents  a  pound. 

SILK. 

The  production  of  silk  in  California  is  named  in  the  Census  of  1870, 
when  3.587  pounds  of  silk  cocoons  were  reported.  In  1880  a  state  silk 
culture  association  was  organized  but  later  became  dormant  until 
revived  in  1908  as  the  Ladies'  Silk  Culture  Society  of  California.  The 
society  has  established  a  farm  at  Rutherford,  Napa  County,  where  they 
have  nearly  800  white  and  red  mulberry  trees,  and  distribute  cuttings 
free  to  all  parts  of  the  state.  A  ten  thousand  dollar  building  has  been 
constructed  for  hatching  worms,  and  other  purposes. 

Silkw'orm  eggs  have  been  .secured  from  France  and  Italy,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  develope  into  an  important 
industry.  At  the  San  Francisco  Land  Show  in  October.  1913,  a  gold 
medal  and  the  blue  ribbon  were  awarded  for  raw  silk  produced  at  the 
Rutherford  farm. 
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The  only  silk  mill  manufaeturiug  silk  thread  west  of  Michigan  is 
at  Petalnma,  Sonoma  County,  which  has  a  monthly  capacity  of  an 
average  of  5,000  pounds  of  gum  silk  and  about  an  equal  amount  of 
finished  silk.     This  would  be  60,000  pounds  a  year. 

In  Petaluma  they  start  with  the  raw  silk  as  wound  from  the  cocoon ; 
the  winding  of  raw  silk  from  the  cocoon  is  done  exclusively  in  China 
and  Japan.  This  raw  silk  so  wound  into  skeins  is  continued  through 
the  process  to  the  gum  state,  which  is  its  condition  when  it  comes  off 
the  machinery  prior  to  dyeing  to  the  several  shades  necessar}^  for  the 
range  of  colors  which  are  produced. 

The  production  consists  of  spool  silks  for  domestic  use  for  dr^^  goods 
stores,  sewing  silk  for  manufacturing  purposes  such  as  making  of 
boots,  shoes,  clothing,  hats,  gloves  and  so  on;  also  embroidery  silks  for 
all  purposes  and  knitting  silk  for  the  manufacturing  of  garments,  hats, 
caps ;  tram  silk  for  the  covering  of  cords,  braids,  and  the  manufacturing 
of  surgical  goods — in  fact,  all  kinds  of  silk  threads  for  whatsoever  use. 

The  Seriterre  Company,  a  corporation  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  silk  culture  on  a  commercial  scale  in  California,  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations.  The  company 's 
common  stock  has  been  issued  in  exchange  for  an  agreement  to  transfer 
to  it  approximately  800  acres  of  land  near  Wyandotte,  Butte  county, 
and  certain  secret  processes  for  the  treatment  of  silkworm  eggs  and  silk 
Avaste.  The  company  proposes  to  plant  about  500  acres  of  mulberries 
and  to  install  a  filature  mill  of  eight  basins  for  reeling  silk  from  cocoons. 

It  is  stated,  however,  on  good  authority  that  there  is  no  chance  of 
sericulture  being  revived  in  California  as  there  is  no  profit  in  raising 
silk.  What  is  required  is  more  factories  to  manufacture  the  goods.  It 
is  only  in  the  Orient,-  and  Italy  and  France  where  labor  is  poorly  paid, 
that  silk  raising  can  be  made  profitable. 

A  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  in  California  to  establish  the 
silk  industry,  but  so  far  none  have  proven  successful  from  a  commercial 
standi)oint.  At  the  present  time  little  or  nothing  is  being  done.  While 
the  climatic  conditions  in  many  parts  of  California  are  ideal  for  the 
successful  raising  of  silk  worms,  yet  there  are  other  conditions  that  are 
not  so  favorable  as,  for  instance,  labor,  which  is  scarce  and  much  higher 
in  price  than  prevails  in  European  countries. 

TOBACCO. 

For  several  years  extensive  and  exhaustive  experiments  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco  from  Turkish  seed  were  carried  on  at  the  Exter 
Tobacco  Ranch  in  Tulare  County.  There  have  been  a  number  of  types 
of  toliacco  experimented  with,  but  the  types  that  have  been  attended 
with  the  greatest  success  are  such  as  are  suitable  for  cigarette  manufac- 
ture. The  tobacco  raised  during  recent  years  has  been  produced  aliout 
equally  by  Fresno  and  Tulare  counties,  the  total  quantity  being  7,500 
pounds  in  1909;  15,000  in  1910;  45,000  in  1911,  and  150,000  in  1912. 
The  1912  crop  sold  at  from  30  cents  to  60  cents  per  pound ;  most  of  it 
averaged  47|  cents.  Some  tobacco  is  also  grown  in  Los  Angeles  County 
and  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
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CALIFORNIA  FARM  CROPS  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS, 

1892-1917. 


BARLEY,    BUCKWHEAT,   CORN,   OATS,   RYE,   WHEAT,    POTATOES,    HAY.* 

(Compiled  from  the  Reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

California    Barley  Crops,   1892-1917. 


Tear 


Average 

Average 

Acreage 

yield  per 

farm  price. 

acre,  bushels 

December  1     1 

845,240 

24.0 

20,285,760 

$0  47 

760,716 

22.5 

17,116,110 

42 

737,895 

15.2 

11,216,004 

45 

937,127 

20.3 

19,023,678 

40 

918,384 

21.6 

19,837,094 

48 

881,649 

23.0 

20,277,927 

54 

872,833 

10.5 

9,164,746 

65 

855,376 

26.0 

22,239,776 

50 

889,591 

16.7 

14,8.56,170 

43 

1,089,785 

26.0 

28,334,410 

41 

1.144,274 

26.0 

29,751,124 

63 

1,201,488 

25.7 

30,878,242 

61 

1,237,533 

22.7 

28,091,999 

60 

1,237,533 

21.5 

26,606,960 

59 

1,425,000 

27.2 

38,760,000 

54 

1,040,000 

28.9 

30,056,000 

78 

1,082,000 

23.5 

25,427,000 

74 

1,180,000 

26.5 

31,270,000 

74 

1,500,000 

31.0 

46,500,000 

55 

1,450,000 

28.0 

40,600,000 

85 

1,392,000 

30.0 

41,760,000 

70 

1,275,000 

26.0 

33,150,000 

68 

1,402,000 

30.0 

42,060,000 

59 

1,360,000 

29.0 

39,440,000 

62 

1,190,000 

28.0 

33,320,000 

95 

1,350,000 

29.0 

39,150,000 

1  20 

Fama  value, 
December  1 


1892 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1803 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


$9,534,307 

7,188,766 

5,047,202 

7,609,471 

9,521,805 

10,950,081 

5,957,085 

11,119.888 

6,388,153 

11,617,108 

18,743,208 

18,835,728 

16,855,199 

15,698,106 

20,930,400 

23,444,000 

18,816,000 

23,140,000 

25,575,000 

34,510,000 

29,232,000 

22,542,000 

24,815,000 

24,453,000 

31,654.000 

46,980,000 


*For  production  of  these  crops  by  counties,  see  pages  112-117. 
Duty  on  Imported  Cereals,  Potatoes,  and  Hay. 


Barley 15c  per  bushel  of  48  pounds 

Wheat  free 

Buckwheat free 

Corn free 

Wheat  flour free 


Oats 6c  per  bushel  of  32  pounds 

Rye  free 

Potatoes  free 

Hay $2.00  per  ton 


Note. — The  imports  of   breadstuffs  are  comparatively  small. 

The   crops  of  barley,   buckwheat,   corn,   oats,    rye.   wheat,    potatoes   and   hay,    from 
1868-1903,  will  be  found  in  the  Report  for  1913,  pages  88-95. 


California   Buckwheat  Crops 

,  1890-1896. 

Tear                                   Acreage 

Average 

yield  per 

acre,  bushels 

Production, 
bushels 

Average 
farm  price. 
December  1 

Farm  value. 
December  1 

1890   

1891    

1892 

1893   

1894   

677 

683 

697 

691 

1               691 

14.5 
15.3 
16.5 
21.5 
18.0 
30.0 
18.7 

9,816 
10,450 
11,500 
14,857 
12,438 
21,780 
12,903 

$0  73 
58 
53 
71 
45 
64 
89 

$7,166 
8,051 
6,141 

10,548 
5,597 

1895    

1               726 

13,939 

1896   

690 

5,032 

Note. — The  production  of  buckwheat  is  so  small  that  it  has  not  been  recorded  in 
recent  years,  the  area  being  only  a  few  hundred  acres.  The  crop  is  raised  in  only 
twenty-four  states.  Very  little  is  exported.  The  acreage  in  buckwheat  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1910  was  only  849,  producing  14,681  bushels. 
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alifornia  Corn  Crops,  1892-1917. 

Tear 

Acreage 

Average 

yield  per 

acre,  bushels 

1 

Production, 
bushels 

Average 
farm  price. 
December  1 

1 

Fai-m  value. 
December  1 

1892                 -       

1 
72.500  ' 
71,775 
66,751 
65,416 
59,529 
60,720 
45,540 
56,925 
54,079 
59,703 
60.300 
57,888 
54,415  ' 
56,592 
57.158  ! 
54,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
51,000 
52,000 
55,000 
60,000 
64,000 
64.000 
75,000 

30.3 
37.1 
19.3 
34.5 
37.0 
31.5 
26.0 
27.0 
25.0 
31.0 
30.5 
30.7 
28.0 
32.0 
34.9 
34.0 
32.0 
34.8 
37.5 
36.0 
37.0 
33.0 
36.0 
41.0 
32.0 
32.0 

2,197,000 
2,275,268 
1,288,294 
2,256,852 
2,202,573 
1,912,680 
1,184,040 
1,536,975 
1,351,975 
1,850,793 
1,839,150 
1,777,162 
1,556,269 
1,810,944 
1,994,814 
1,836,000 
1.600,000 
1,740,000 
1,875,000 
1,836,000 
1,924,000 
1,815,000 
2,160.000 
2,624,000 
2.048.000 
2,400,000 
1 

$0  55 
50 
57 
53 
53 
56 
62 
60 
61 
68 
77 
74 
78 
76 
67 
85 
88 
91 
80 
90 
85 
88 
87 
88 
1  24 
1  85 

$1,208,213 

1893          , 

1,137,634 

1S91      

734,328 

1895      -.     

1,196,132 

1896    

1897         -- 

1,167,364 
1,071,101 

1898    

1899             

734,105 
922,185 

1900    

1901    — 

824,705 
1,258,539 

1902      

1,416,146 

1903      

1,315,100 

1904         

1,213,890 

1905         - 

1,376,317 

1906         -      

1,336,525 

U)07         -      -      .      

1.561,000 

190S         ,      ,      .          __.    ._ 

1,408,000 

1,583,000 

1910       

1,500,000 

1911      

1,652,000 

1912         

1,635,000 

1913      ._-     

1,597,000 

1914         ,     --     

1,879,000 

1915         ,              .      _      .     ._ 

2,309.000 

1916      

2.540,000 

1917         .       - 

4,410,000 

California   Oat   Crops,    1892-1917. 


Acreage 


Average        i    production, 
yield  per  bushels 

acre,  bushels 


Average 
farm  price, 
December  i 


Farm  value. 
December  1 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


67,829 
59,011 
57,831 
60,144 
58,941 
57,173 
58.888 
59.477 
60,072 
160.768 
168,806 
165,430 
167,084 
168,755 
163,692 
136,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
210,000 
200,000 
210,000 
220,000 
211,000 
200,000 
196,000 


29.3 
25.5 
35.6 
28.1 
31.0 
18.0 
33.0 
31.0 
24.6 
30.4 
30.5 
34.8 
34.1 
28.0 
31.5 
33.5 
33.5 
31.4 
37.0 
34.0 
39.0 
31.6 
35.0 
33.0 
32.5 
35.0 


1,987,000 
1,504,781 
2,058,784 
1.690,046 
1,827.171 
1,029.114 
1,943.304 
1,843,787 
1,477,771 
4,887,347 
5,148,583 
5,756,964 
5,697,564 
4,725,140 
5,156,298 
4,556,000 
6,700,000 
6,280,000 
7,400,000 
7,140,000 
7,800,000 
6,636,000 
7,700,000 
6,963,000 
6.500.000 
6,860,000 


.$0  40 
38 
44 
39 
44 
49 
50 
47 
46 
44 
51 
54 
57 
51 
52 
71 
67 
•66 
50 
59 
55 
60 
53 
50 
72 
85 


$794.9.''i6 

571,817 

905.865 

659,118 

803,955 

504,266 

971,652 

866,580 

679.775 

2,150.433 

2.625.777 

3.108.761 

3,247,611 

2.409,821 

2,681,275 

3,235,000 

4.489,000 

4,145,000 

3.700,000 

4,213,000 

4,290,000 

3.982.000 

4,081,000 

3.482,000 

4.680.000 

5,831,0()0 
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California    Rye  Crops,   1892-1917. 


Acreage 


Average 

yield  per 

acre,  bushels 


Production, 
bushels 


Average 
farm  price, 
December  1 


Farm  value, 
December  1 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
190O 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917* 


28,800 

28,800 

29.376 

36,720 

38,556 

40,484 

40,079 

36,472 

38,660 

66,087 

67,409 

68,083 

67,402 

67,402 

62,6&4 

65,800 

66,000 

61,000 

7,000 

8,000 

8,000 

8,()00 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 


11.5 

331,200  ! 

$0  67 

$221,904 

17.5 

504.000  ! 

60  : 

302,400 

13.2 

387,763  : 

60 

232,6.>S 

11.6 

425,952  j 

58  : 

247,052 

14.5 

559,062  1 

60  : 

335,437 

12.2 

493,905 

65 

321,038 

9.0 

360,711 

70 

252,498 

15.0 

547,080 

78 

426,722 

13.0 

502,580 

58  ! 

291,496 

12.8 

845,914  1 

57 

482,171 

12.0 

808,908  ; 

75 

606,681 

12.3 

837,421  I 

77 

644,814 

7.6 

512,255 

78 

399,559 

13.0 

876,226  i 

77  ' 

674,694 

12.8 

802,355  i 

71  \ 

569,672 

19.0 

1,251,000 

85 

1,063,000 

12.0 

792,000 

88 

697.000 

13.8 

842,000 

1  04 

876,000 

17.0 

119,000 

86 

102,000 

17.0 

136,000 

85 

116,000 

17.6 

141,000 

90 

127,000 

15.0 

120,000 

75 

90,000 

17.0 

136,000 

85 

116,000 

14.0 

112,000 

90 

101,000 

13.0 

104,000 

1  16 

121,000 

*None  reported. 


California  Wheat  Crops,  1892-1917. 


Year 


Acreage 


Average 

yield  per 

acre,  bushels 


Production, 
bushels 


Average 
farm  price, 
December  1 


Farm  value. 
December  1 


1892 3,012,057  13.0   '  39,157,000 

1893 ;  2,620,490:  1.3.3  34,852,517 

1894 '  2.688,204  11.3  30,576,705 

1895 3,084,446  13.0  40,097,798 

1896 ;  .3,088,849  14.6  45,097,195 

1897 i  3,239,402  10.0  32,394,020 

1898 ^  1,343,341  9.1  12,224,405 

1899 :  2,393,185  14.1  33,743,909 

1900 2,771,226  10.3  28,543,628 

1901 '  2,672,547  13.0  34,743,111 

1902 I  2,052,679  10.9  22,374,201 

1903 1,868,410  11.2  20,926,192 

1904 1,618,043  10.8  17,474,864 

1905 1,886,238  9.3  17,542,013 

1906 1,-572,144  17.1  26,883,662 

1907 .  1,368,000  15.0  20,520,000 

1908 800,000  14.6  11,680,000 

1909 ; 82,5,000  14.0  11,550,000 

1910 550,000  18,0  9,900,000 

1911 480,000  18,0  8,640,000 

1912 .370,000  17.0  6,290,000 

1913 300,000  14.0  4,200,000 

1914  400,000  17.0  6,800,000 

1915 440,000  16.0  7,040,000 

1916 3,50,000  16.0  5,600,000 

1917 375,000,  19.8  7,-125,000 


53 

57 
60 
83 
83 
72 
62 
58 
60 
80 
87 
88 
82 
75 
98 
1  02 
1  11 
94 
88 
93 
95 
1  04 
95 

1  52 

2  00 


$26,626,584 

18,471,834 

17,314,722 

24,058,679 

37,430.672 

26,887,037 

8,801,570 

20,921,223 

16,555,304 

20,845,847 

17,899,361 

18,205,787 

15,377,880 

14,.384,451 

20,162,746 

20,110,000 

11,914,000 

12,820,000 

9,306,000 

7,603,000 

5,8.50,000 

3,990,000 

7,072,000 

6,688,000 

8.512.000 

14,850,000 


Note, — All  winter  wheat;  no  spring  wheat  grown  In  California. 
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California  Potato  Crops,  1892-1917. 


Year 

Acreage 

1892 

38,354 
37,203 
26,786 
25,179 
22,158 
21,493 
20,418 
26,543 
26,808 
45,259 
47,975 
46,536 
47,001 
50,291 
50,291 
48,000 
49,000 
60,000 
70,000 
72,000 
78,000 
68,000 
75,000 
78.000 
75.000 
105,000 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896    .   _   _ 

1897 

1898 

1899 

19t)0 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 .. 

1908 ._ 

1909 „  ._ 

1910 -.  -.  ..  ._ 

1911 ...   _.   _  .. 

1912 ..   .   . 

1913  .  .   _ 

1914 .. 

1915 ..   . 

1916. 

1917 ..  ._ 

Average 

yield  per 

acre,  bushels 


96 
52 
75 
80 
105 
95 
119 
104 
101 
118 
130 
129 
165 
125 
145 
107 
130 
130 
135 
130 
119 
138 
130 
141 
145 


Production, 
bushsls 


2.876,550 
3,571,488 
1,392,872 
1,888,425 
1,772,640 
2,256,765 
1,939,710 
3,158,617 
2,788,032 
4,571,159 
5,661,050 
6,049,680 
6,063,129 
8,298,015 
6,286,375 
6,900,000 
5,243,000 
7,800,000 
9,100,000 
9,720,000 
10,140,000 
8,092,000 
10,350,000 
10,140,000 
10,575,000 
15,225,000 


Average 
farm  price. 
December  1 


$0  59 
50 
49 
48 
53 
49 
55 
63 
53 
77 
58 
66 
67 
67 
74 
90 
77 
77 
85 
90 
65 
70 
70 
7.'^ 
1  40 
1  50 


Farm  value. 
December  1 


$1,697,164 
1,785,744 
682,507 
906,444 
939,49<i 
1,105,815 
1,066,840 
1,989,929 
1,477,657 
3,519,792 
3,283,409 
3,992,789 
4,062,296 
5,559,670 
4,651,918 
6,264,000 
4,037,000 
6,006,000 
7,735,000 
8,748,000 
6,591,000 
5,664,000 
7,245.000 
7,605,000 
14,80.5.000 
22,8.38,000 


California   Hay   (Tame)   Crops,  1892-1917. 


Acreage 


Average 
yield  per 
acre,  tons 


Production, 
tons 


Average 
farm  price, 
December  1 


Farm  v,ilut. 
December  1 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1SS9 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


1,617,2.32 

1,681,921 

1,665,102 

1,681,753 

1,732,206 

1,697,562 

1,459,903 

1,708,087 

793,491 

550,325 

5.')8,828 

550,270 

583,266 

589,119 

612,684 

637,000 

605,000 

6.50,000 

2,400,000 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

2,400'.000 

2,700,000 

2,.350,000 

2,500,000 

2,400,000 


1.50 
1.69 
1.93 
1.66 
1.65 
1.60 
1.60 
1.63 
1.51 
1.82 
1.81 
2.08 
2.03 
2.40 
1.85 
1.75 
1.35 
1.70 
1.83 
1.75 
1.53 
1.50 
1.95 
1.80 
1.75 
1.90 


2,425,848 
2,842,446 
3,213,647 
2,791,710 
2,858,140 
2,716,099 
2,335,845 
2,784,182 
1,708,171 
1,001,592 
1,006,049 
1,144,562 
1,184,071 
1,413,886 
1,133,465 
1,115,000 
817,000 
1,105,000 
4,392,000 
4,375,000 
3,825,000 
3,600,000 
5,265,000 
4,230,000 
4.375,000 
4,560,000 


$8  76 
7  87 
9  50 

7  06 

6  So 
9  00 

14  25 

8  00 

8  15 

7  92 

9  41 
11  66 
10  41 

10  05 

11  25 

12  50 

13  25 
11  50 

9  60 

10  90 
13  70 
13  50 

8  20 

11  20 

12  60 
19  20 


$21,250,428 
22,370,050 
30,529,647 
19,709,473 
18,149,189 
24,444,891 
33,285,791 
22,273,4.56 
22,071,594 
7,932,609 
9,466,921 
13,345,593 
12,326.179 
14,209,554 
12,751,481 
13,938,000 
10.825.000 
12,708,000 
*42. 163.000 
*47,688,000 
*52,402,000 
48,600,000 
43,173,000 
47,376,000 
55.125,000 
87,552,000 


♦Including:  forage. 
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FARM  CROPS  BY  COUNTIES. 

CEREALS. 
Barley,  Corn,  Oats,   Rye,  Wheat,  Potatoes^  Hay  and  Forage,  in  1910. 

(Compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 

TABLE  XXYII. 
Barley,  Corn,  and  Oats. 


County 


Barley 


Acres 


Acres 


Bushels 


Alameda  |  12,650  [       473,575 

Alpine    38  !          1,480 

Amador 1,513          29,071 

Butte    17,705         326,447 

Calaveras  222            4,833 

Colusa  89,985       1,949,223 

Contra  Costa 18,665         731,970 

Del  Norte 32  i             840 

El  Dorado 50               884 

Fresno  32,132         694,234 

Glenn    53,513       1,002,587 

Humboldt   1,296           65,991 

Imperial     36,986         908,916 

Inyo    678           19,381 

Kern    32,492         517,029 

Kings   19,287  '       402,432 

Lake  2,825          54,758 

Lassen  3,244  ^        63,471 

Los  Angeles 32,804  '       785,129 

Madera    90,341      1,170,945 

Marin  16               231 

Mariposa  1,434  ,        19,130 

Mendocino 1,904          43,370 

Merced  88,145      2,009,531 

Modoc    8,650         227,473 

Mono 

Monterey  98,923      2,026,334 

Napa  '  3.048  '        58,300 

Nevada    30               249 

Orange    27,384         671,526 

Placer    1,318          17,128 

Plumas    1,260          12,216 

Riverside   56,946  I       958,526 

Sacramento   4,599  !        75,575 

San  Benito 10,955  '       807,215 

San  Bernardino 3,260          85,480 

San  Diego 17,745  :       284,677 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin  125,114 

San  Luis  Obispo. .J  26,370 

San  Mateo ;  917 

Santa  Barbara 26.294 

Santa  Clara 8,903 

Santa  Cruz 1,000 

Shasta  1,298 

Sierra 466 

Siskiyou 4,282 

Solano  i  41,647 

Sonoma '  361 

Stanislaus    57,529 

Sutter    27,457 

Tehama  11,402 

Trinity    39 

Tulare  27,017 

Tuolumne    579 

Ventura   10,077 

Yolo    49,530 

Tuba 2,801 


503 


13,097 


301 

359 

80 

706 

263 

1 

38 

1,422 

671 

253 

690 

1,883 

466 

2,274 

981 

.      4 

9,084 

1 

52 

174 

583 

1,877 

6 

4 

845 

2,389 

5 

3,054 

27 


3,827,187 

667,718 

26,001 

683,605 

200,893 

34,226 

21,551 

7,862 

60,118 

1,268,357 

8,795 

828,628 

491,720 

177,518 

1,210 

558,481 

5,055 

309,682 

1,286,884 

36,806 


872 
795 
401 
920 
4,544 


12,526 

14,856 

1,776 

16,619 

6,158 

12 

768 

87,726 

21,999 

7,633 

14,419 

57,917 

7,182 

43,688 

26,317 

93 

249,295 

50 

2,061 

2,330 

14,454 

52,778 

209 

160 

15,552 

59,579 

208 

91,643 

1,055 


12,421 
34,089 
5,389 
14,839 
71,874 


2,547 

1,509 

11 

1,240 

411 

1,136 

163 

1 

89 

91 

1,681 

662 

761 

100 

51 

2.527 

7 

2,409 

201 

360 


Totals  1,195,158    26,441.954 


51.985 


57,028 

24,015 

164 

25,979 

9,791 
22,284 

4.655 
40 

3,165 

985 

44,331 

12,297 

22,373 

2,613 

1,833 

61,757 

156 

58,995 

5,123 

5,645 


1,725 

135 

1,854 

1,432 

108 

771 

1,112 

216 

543 

1,554 

1,283 

2,823 

30 

573 

82 

109 

843 

977 

973 

10,569 

850 

55 

3,087 

19,843 

728 

42 

8,784 

1,366 

119 

995 

3,030 

2,193 

3,767 

4,174 

776 

436 

7,690 


23,208 

1,139 

16,125 

9,494 

247 
2,282 

723 

526 
3,148 
1,306 

468 

38,546 

8,568 

1,032 

150 
1,281 

425 
1,138 

515 
1,740 


53.745 

7,274 

30,813 

54,685 

2,121 

12.556 

40,178 

12,078 

10,504 

20,027 

32,620 

75,803 

372 

28,875 

770 

4,490 

19,914 

25,647 

38.720 

175,047 

31,480 

1,100 

81,959 

838,041 

22,138 

3,000 

240,760 

32,155 

1.559 

30,858 

40,397 

75,606 

85.540 

66,949 

13,826 

16.59« 

177.485 


396,661 
85,884 

462,566 

283,171 
9,424 
59,812 
8.915 
11,431 
98,076 
25,711 
20,156 

688,542 
56,823 
28,138 
2,667 
25,524 
7,147 
27,901 
12,365 
31.834 


1.273.901  i   192,158  I  4.143,688 


Note. — The  acieage  in  buckwheat  in  1910  was  only  849,  producing  14,681  bushels. 
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TABLE  XXVTIT. 
Rye,  Wheat,   Kaffir  Corn,  and  Milo  Maize  In   1910. 


County 


Bye 


Alameda  ^..- 

Alpine    

Amador 

Butte   

Calaveras   

Colusa     

Contra  Costa  _-. 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado  

Fresno  

Glenn    

Humboldt   

Imperial  

Inyo    

Kern    

Kings    

Lake  

Lassen  

Los  Angeles 

Madera    

Marin  

Marii)osa  

Mendocino 

Merced  

Modoc    

Mono    

Monterey  

Napa  

Nevada    

Orange    

Placer   

Plumas    

Riverside  

Sacramento   

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  _. 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Matoo 

Santa  Barbara  . 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonoma 

Stanislaus    

Sutter    

Tehama 

Trinity   

Tulare  

Tuolumne    

Ventura    

Yolo    

Yuba  


Totals 


ti 


2 
117 
100 


14 


30 

5 

7 

526 

lOO 

100 


20 
3 

2,108 

400 

4 


704 


15 


1.843 


238 
306 


245 
10 


Wheat 


KafHr  corn  and  MUo 
maixe 


987 


112 

609 

1,000 


181 


1,500 
100 
140 

6,018 
745 

1,400 


1,075 

618 

293 

20,894 

51 

11,168 

2,443 


21,535 

19,464 

5,169 

245,743 

439 

221,549 

53,332 


240 

61 

19,917 

6,633 

40 


5,250 


125 


50 


193 

7,829 

17,541 

134 

125 

1,715 

12.924 

8.684 

2,563 

9,938 

6,760 

39,468 

57 

124 

3,906 

10,399 

9.362 

167 

22,924 

4,134 

95 

793 

5,721 

766 

11,817 

10,704 

4,451 

100 

7,268 


17,476 


30 


2,546 
3,653 


1,560 
250 


35 
25 


24,786 

33,608 

68 

2,300 

376 

217 

3,783 

383 

17,872 

20,924 

56 

22.068 

14,537 

6,090 

377 

66,567 

277 

2,896 

13,452 

10,376 


3,201 

97.391 

232,911 

3,370 

2,.559 

50,858 

139,375 

141.978 

46,131 

153,863 

59,866 

370,499 

1,155 

1.298 

59,195 

11.5.938 

195,924 

2.739 

298,080 

50.671 

1,279 

10.797 

62,167 

10,313 

159.434 

103,728 

57.535 

200 

82,012 


7,027 


70,683 


478,217 


310,587 

428,636 

1.473 

27,892 

10.198 

3.629 

45,022 

6,389 

224,512 

391,753 

1,445 

258.121 

176.750 

84,009 

5.274 

761,459 

5,373 

67.366 

237,393 

74,227 


409 

5 

2,598 


1,689 
162 


9,789 


2.813 
3.931 


106 
343 


2,206 


189 


44 
2 


1,216 
17 


10 


9.529 

48 

48.418 


37  .506 
4,972 


21.3.781 


45.828 
95,010 


2,145 
4.948 


45,770 


40 
35 


3,557 
161 


580 
43 


15,391 

282 


32,786 
24 


_ 

4.448  :    80,343 
352     7,T'(^ 

10,987    288,382 

21      710 

6,203,206 


44,308    938,049 


S— 37010 
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TABLE  XXIX. 
Hay  and  Forage  in  1910. 


Hay  and  forage 

County 

Hay  and  forage 

County 

Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

Tons 

Alameda 

80.735 

3,846 
14,449 
55,962 
15,281 
29,581 
88,937 

3,052 
12,115 
95,265 
25,143 
30,018 
57,064 
16,209 
58,955 
57,749 
12,653 
62,758 
154,048 
17,606 
17,460 

6,521 
27,015 
68,917 
75,479 

6,947 

■  83,647 

26,061 

8,725 
47,651 

113,534 
5,815 
17,961 
91,832 
15.586 
45,779 

129,080 
10,131 
11.685 

214  659 
37,594 

119,613 

101  763 
43,605 

112,995 

19,089 

92,634 
316,541 

29,978 

37,972 
6,049 

38,085 
173,335 
118,906 

12,118 
109.848 

39,331 
9,497 

87,655 

Placer  

16,034 
30,152 
88,430 

13,404 

Alpine     

Plumas 

34,038 

Amador                

Riverside    

141.794 

Butte  

Sacramento    

San  Benito 

56,936  !         70.548 

Calaveras 

64,064 
42,608 
82,049 
103 
104,916 
55,000 
19,060 
50,070 

84,380 

Colusa    - -- 

San  Bernardino  — 
San  Diego 

76,359 

Contra  Costa     

86,559 

Del  Norte     

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo... 
San  Mateo      

150 

El  Dorado  

174,448 

Fresno    

70,225 

Glenn 

28,982 

Humboldt 

Santa  Barbara  

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta 

70.14fi 

Imperial    

83,553      m.m 

Inyo   

Kern  

18,037           25,244 
35,341  1         4fi.,578 

Kings  

Sierra    

20,622 
57,976 
39,693 
62,351 
69,432 
32,744 
24,343 

5,350 
91,595 

8,624 
51,546 
45,859 
17,010 

22,234 

Lake 

Siskiyou .. 

100,113 

Lassen    . 

Solano       

57,028 

Los  Angeles  .--  _- 

Sonoma 

87,949 

Madera  , 

Stanislaus 

178,643 

Marin    

Sutter     

57,017 

Mariposa    _. 

Tehama 

44,039 

Mendocino 

Trinity  

8,929 

Merced      _-.    

Tulare .-  .. 

188,810 

Modoc  

Tuolumne 

9,584 

Mono   --      

Ventura 

78,926 

Monterey    

Yolo  ..    

104,733 

Napa    -_    

Tuba    . 

18188 

Totals 

Orange   .  .. 

2,533,347 

4,327,130 
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TABLE  XXX. 
Potatoes  and  Sweet  Potatoes  in  1910. 


County 


Alamoda  

Alpine    

Amador 

Butto    

Calaveras   

Colusa  

Contra  Costa  -.. 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado  

Fresno  

Glenn    

Humboldt    

Imperial  

Inyo    

Kern    

Kings    

Lake  _• 

Lassen  

Los  Angeles 

Madera    

Marin   

Mariposa   

Mendocino    

Merced  

Modoc 

Mono  

Monterey  

Napa  

Nevada    

Orange    

Placer  

Plumas    

Riverside   

Sacramento    

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino  . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  .. 

San  Joaquin   

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  __ 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus 

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity    

Tulare   

Tuolumne 

Ventura  

Yolo 

Yuba  

Totals   


Potatoes,  acreage 


Sweet  potatoes,  acreage 


,854 

1,655 

14 

22 

108 

125 

152 

171 

6.5 

147 

98 

439 

,583 

12,687 

97 

69 

71 

113 

253 

218 

36 

24 

,173 

1,108 

60 

167 

326 

672 

339 

46 

194 

141 

182 

286 

259 

,799 

4,140 

12 

75 

724 

435 

76 

76 

.586 

616 

364 

246 

245 

346 

94 

97 

.374 

5,393 

149 

530 

123 

106 

,318 

1,770 

28 

72 

114 

100 

688 

309 

,036 

1,406 

147 

205 

406 

444 

355 

374 

.336 

87 

.895 

21,313 

406 

955 

500 

971 

826 

1.524 

988 

1,085 

.007 

1,080 

305 

243 

55 

46 

478 

655 

114 

311 

,260 

2,279 

.30 

207 

222 

218 

1.50 

112 

146 

143 

253 

677 

107 

114 

220 

264 

206 

402 

100 

124 

2 

2  f 

10 ! 

9  !. 
1  . 


27 
4 
1 


1 

22 
9 

7 


21 
"6 


31 
19 


218     .  342 
1        2 

3 

780 

2,114 

42,098 


67,688 
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TABLE  XXXI. 
Dry  Edible  Beans  and  Peas  in  1910. 


County 


AlaBieda  

Alpine  

Amador 

Butte   

Calaveras   

Colusa  

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado  

Fresno  

Glenn   

Humboldt   

Imperial  

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings    

Lake  

Lassen  

LoS  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin  

Mariposa  

Mendocino 

Merced  

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey  

Napa  

Nevada  

Orange  

Placer    

Plumas   

Riverside  

Sacramento   

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  _. 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  _. 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter    

Tehama  

Trinity   

Tulare   

Tuolumne    

Ventura    

Yolo    

Yuba  


Totals 


Dry  beans 


Acres  Bushels 


3 

27 

8 

1,083 

2,298 


18 


2,933 

3 

31 

150 

238 

20,087 

65,748 

10 

30 

155 


Dry  peas 


Acres  Bushels 


392 


3,874 

15 

1 

62 

5 

523 

88 

5 

1,504 

6 

1 

21,186 


1,055 
648 
576 


105,011 

333 

8 

409 

44 

5,839 

1,567 

133 

29,532 

61 

18 

402,951 


50 

7,801 

59 


3,492 


192 

166,852 

677 


45,661 


13,954 

11,169 

466 

22,355 

706 

577 

49 


10 

2,553 

7 

373 

2,766 

14 

4 

21 

3 

58,744 

1,835 

59 


352,157 

207,674 

14,435 

267,385 

8,810 

12,645 

685 


272 

65,755 

83 

4,395 

76,201 

302 

275 

267 

61 

1,313,156 

51,204 

1.112 


157.987  3,328,218 


215 


2 
14 


517 
_____ 

"15" 


14 


11 
15-1 


36 

8- 

18r 

1: 


3 


2.959 


5,794 


16 
180 


60 
"172 


9,056 
""'10 

'   75 


311 


345 


4 

63 
5,218 


605 


1,703 


17 


10,050 

1,209 

4,085 

67 


15 
15 


1       10 
"415  ""'"5'i75 


10  j      60 
'756  ""  iai51 


57,468 
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TABLE  XXXII. 

All  Other  Vegetables  in  1910. 

(Except  Potatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Dry  Peas,  and  Beans.) 


County 

Acres 

County 

Acres 

Alameda     

7,459 
14 
315 
513 
278. 
160 

3,650 

29 

197 

1,391 
115 
675 

3,672 
240 
589 
674 
353 
184 
13,385 
256 
117 
193 
594 
380 
549 
36 
658 
428 
231 

3,785 

Placer 

408 

Alpine    ^  _ 

Plumas    _.  _  - 

97 

Amador . 

Riverside  

Sacramento    . _.  . 

1 ,225 

Butte     

6,367 

Calaveras    __  _  - 

San  Benito  .. - -. 

183 

Colusa     -  -  .-  _  

San  Bernardino  ._    ._  _  . 

813 

Contra  Costa    _  _  _    _      _  _ 

San  Diego        _  _      __    _ 

1,131 

Del  Norte    

San  Francisco    _  .  _  _  _    

466 

El  Dorado     

San  Joaquin 

6,728 

Fresno     - 

San  Luis  Obispo 

950 

Glenn 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara -  - 

3,210 

Humboldt 

1,588 

Imperial  ..  .  _ - 

Santa  Clara —  - 

4,241 

Invo  .-.--__ - 

Santa  Cruz  .._...__  

648 

Kern        . . 

Shasta        ,  . .    _. 

577 

Sierra 

35 

Lake    _  _  _  . 

Siskiyou  __  -  _  _    .    .  _ 

673 

Solano   _-..-.--      -.  _  - 

650 

Los  Angeles 

Sonoma     _  .  . 

954 

Stanislaus 

1,621 

Marin     _  _  

Sutter        . 

303 

Tehiima 

292 

Mendocino  ._ 

Trinity 

192 

Merced  .. 

Tularo    

2,550 

Modoc 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

232 

588 

Monterey  -  -- 

Yolo  _,L 

Yuba  

Total 

1,086 

Napa     . 

235 

Nevada    _  _ 

Orange ._ 

79,163 

Weights  and    Measures. 

Lono-  ton  2,240  pounds,  short  ton  2,000  pounds,  100  i'ul)ie  feet  equal 
to  one  ton.  Number  of  pounds  to  the  barrel :  Wheat  flour,  rye  flour, 
and  corn  meal,  196  pounds  net  weight. 

The  number  of  pounds  to  the  bushel :  AVheat,  beans,  dried  peas,  and 
potatoes,  60  pounds:  barley  and  buekwheat,  48  pounds;  corn,  rye.  onions 
and  flax.seed.  56  pounds;  oats,  32  pounds;  malt.  84  pounds,  and  castor 
beans,  50  pounds. 
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TABLE  XXXIII. 
Sugar  Beets  in  1900  and  1910,  by  Counties. 


County 


Alameda 
Alpine  -. 
Amador  . 


3,680  I       44,974 


Butte   

Calaveras  

Colusa  

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado  

Fresno  

Glenn   

Humboldt 

Imperial  

Inyo    

Kern 

Kings   

Lake  


566 
524 


5,320 
3.688 


2,516 


711 

1 

211 

40 


228 
1,264 


504 


29,201 


6,977 
1 

1,824 
250 


1,1C6 
9,769 


1,304 


Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera   

Marin  

Mariposa  _-- 
Mendocino  _. 

Merced 

Modoc    

Mono 

Monterey  _-. 

Napa  

NcA'ada   

Orange  

Placer   


697 


1,856 


2 
14,191 


10 
162,059 


24 
137 


10,333        112,367 


9,900         126,397 


1,143 


7,853 


Plumas    

Riverside  

Sacramento    ___ 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco 


101 

1,080 
1,132 


502 
6,587 
4,077 


39 
10,275 


78 
133,612 


4  1 

33 

7 

105 

283 

3,826 

4,121 

42,928 

21 

87 

San  Joaquin     _      .          .      ,      _ 

_    -_            423 

2,537 
1,384 

132 
284 

1,429 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San   Mateo   ._  _  .  _      _    .^ 

285 

5,993 

Santa  Barbara  _____      _    _ 

2,426 

11,388 
12,373 
41,553 

11,320  1 

1,135  i 

312 

90,849 

Santa  Clara    ______  

4,214 

8,180 

Santa  Cruz    _ _  _  _  _ 

2,759 

3,511 

Shasta  

Sierra    _ _ 

Siskivou     _______ 

128 
4 

245 

Solano     _      ___  _ 

:        40O 

4.000 
5,600 

16 

Sonoma 

-     :            580 

Stanislaus    __  ___  _ 

Sutter    _      _                                                                _      _ 

27 

250 

Tehama      ______ 

Trinity  __.... 

Tulare _      _                                          1 

1,239 

9,447 

Tuolumne     _      !        _ 

Ventura    ___      _    _    

'       10,899 

87,476 

14.333 
5,714 

149.715 

Tolo    

55,734 

Tuba _                            i                  i 

j 

Totals 

41,242 

356,535 

78,957  ' 

845,191 
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PART  VI. 

VEGETABLES  AND  NURSERY  PRODUCTS. 

Tomatoes  and  Celery;  Onions  and  Garlic;  Asparagus,  Artichokes, 
Lettuce,  Cucumbers,  Cabbages  and  Brussel  Sprouts;  Rhubarb; 
Cantaloupes,  Cassabas  and  Watermelons;  Strawberries;  Leading 
Vegetable  Districts  and  Acreage;  Vegetable  Shipments  in  1917; 
Canned  Vegetables;  Mustard  Seed  and  Licorice;  Ginseng; 
Flowers,  Nursery  Products  and  Seeds;  Cork,  Tan  Bark,  and 
Tanning  Extract. 

Tomatoes. 

Tlie  production  of  tomatoes  has  increased  so  much  in  recent  years 
that  it  has  become  an  important  crop.  The  season  is  from  about 
June  15  to  October  1,  and  during'  that  period  in  1914  the  California 
shipments  amounted  to  498  cars,  the  ten  places  with  the  largest  number 
of  cars  l)eing:  Decoto,  Alameda  County,  95;  Henderson,  60;  Sacra- 
mento, 60;  Merced,  47;  Los  Angeles,  45;  Marysville,  41  ;  Fullerton,  39; 
Monte,  23 ;  Sunnyvale,  22  ;  and  Anaheim,  11.  '  In  1917  al)out  8,000  acres 
were  planted  to  cannery  tomatoes,  and  between  8,000  and  12,000  acres 
for  shipping  varieties,  the  ((uantity  of  tlie  latter  was  probably  around 
70.000  tons.  The  price  paid  to  growers  by  the  packers  was  from  $8.00 
to  $16.00  a  ton. 

Celery. 

Celery  is  an  important  crop  and  was  formerly  groAvn  on  a  large 
scale  in  Orange  County,  but  owing  to  the  blight  it  has  ceased  to  be 
a  commercial  crop  in  this  county,  the  growers  turning  to  lima  beans 
and  sugar  beets,  which  are  more  certain  and  less  expensive  to  raise. 
A  large  quantity  is  raised  near  El  Monte,  in  Los  Angeles  County,  and 
also  a  large  acreage  near  Stockton,  in  San  Jooaquin  County,  and  also 
in  Contra  Costa  and  Sacramento  counties.  The  acreage  in  celery  in 
1917  amounted  to  5,482  compared  with  4,452  in  the  preceding  year,  or 
an  increase  of  nearly  25  per  cent.  A  car  per  acre  is  usually  considered 
a  normal  yield  or  full  crop.  The  standard  load  has  been  160  crates 
per  ear  when  the  celery  is  running  large,  but  is  increased  to  180  crates 
later  in  the  .season  if  the  celery  does  not  make  a  good  growth.  It  is 
probable  that  the  season  will  start  out  with  180  crates  this  year  as  a 
result  of  the  car  shortage. 

Onions. 

The  onion  crop  the  last  two  years  has  not  changed  much.  San 
Joaquin,  Contra  Costa  and  Santa  Barbara  counties  are  the  leading 
producers  of  onions.  The  total  acreage  and  production  the  last  two 
vears  has  been  as  follows : 


Year 

Acreage 

Yield 
per  acre, 
bushels 

Total 

production, 

bushels 

1914 

9,924 

8,128 

5,300 

10,412 

400 
375 
348 
180 

3,969,600 

191.5 . 

3,048.000 

1916  -,. _  .       .          

1,844,400 

1917 .      _            

1,874,160 
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Ill  1916  the  acreage  in  Bermuda  onions  was  estimated  at  635  acre? 
in  Imperial  County  and  800  acres  in  Rivereide  County.  The  number 
of  cars  shipped  out  of  these  two  counties  was  326. 


Commercial    Acreage   of   Garlic. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  commercial  acreage  of  garlic  in  the  states 
named  below  in  1917  is  about  1,545  acres,  as  compared  with  2,065  acres 
ill  1916,  a  decrease  of  520  acres,  or  about  25  per  cent. 


state 

191- 
(acres) 

1916 
(acres) 

Louisiana _  _ ^_      __-_         __         _. 

725 

680 

110 

50 

1,160 

Texas _      _      __         _      _____ 

540 

California  ______      _    _        _-     _  _ 

125 

Arkansas _                                          _     _        _ 

100 

Totals 

1,565 

1,925 

California. — Imperial,  Los  Angeles,  Eiverside.  San  Joaquin,  San 
Mateo,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Santa  Clara  counties  produce  most  garlic. 

The  imports  of  garlic  into  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1916,  were  9,471,619  pounds. 

The  bulk  of  these  crops  of  celery  and  onions  are  raised  in  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  counties.  Cucumbers  are  mostly  grown  near  Hayward 
and  Niles.  in  Alameda  County,  and  cabbage  near  Montebello.  in  Los 
Angeles  County. 


LEADING   VEGETABLE   DISTRICTS  AND  ACREAGE  OF  THE    MOST  IMPORTANT 

CROPS.* 

The  large  commercial  shipping  districts  are  confined  to  a  compara- 
tively few  sections  of  the  state  and  specialization  is  carried  to  a  hign 
degree  by  growers. 

Artichokes. 

Globe  artichokes  are  grown  in  a  small  w-ay  in  various  parts  of  tno 
state,  but  the  extensive  commercial  production  is  done  in  San  Mateo 
County,  exclusively.  About  3,700  acres  are  under  cultivation  on  the 
coast  of  this  county. 

Asparagus. 

Probably  by  far  the  largest  asparagus  district  in  the  United  States 
is  located  in  the  San  Joaquin-Sacramento  delta.  In  1917  there  were 
23,210  acres  in  this  district  alone.  Aside  from  this  delta  section  the 
Imperial  Valley,  -with  283  acres,  is  the  only  car  lot  shipper. 

Brussel   Sprouts. 

Brussel  sprouts  are  grown  extensively  in  but  one  place.  San  Mateo 
County  had  approximately  400  acres  during  the  winter  of  1917-18. 

Cabbages. 

Cabbages  for  commercial  shipment  are  confined  almost  entirely  to 
Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Imperial,  San  Mateo.  San  Diego,  Ventura,  Sac- 
ramento, and  San  Joaquin  counties,  the  bulk  of  the  spring  shipments 
coming  from  tlie  two  counties  first  mentioned. 

*Prom  Report  (if  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  U.   S.   Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Cantaloupes. 

In  the  year  1917  California  grew  17,300  acres  of  cantaloupes      The 
commercial  production  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  two  counties 

oHhrhltf"    ''""^'""'  ''''  ^'^^""^^  '''^'^''^  ^'-^^^  f---  times  the  Irea 

Cassabas   and   Watermelons. 

Cassabas  are  grown  commerciallv  in  Los  Auo-eles    (h-nurp    t....»....;  .1 

8tH„.l„u.s  and  T„l,u-e  counties,  tlu-'acreage  brflr^  S,.u";':„'iv''ZZ  ' 

\\ah.nn.lon.s  arc   grow,   co.nmer.ially   i„   Tulare,   Fresno    Merced 

Celery. 

Dui-ing  the  season  1917-1918  California  grew  5,482  acres  of  celerv 
^eventy  per  cent  of  this  acreage  was  confined  to  the  Tan  Joaau  n' 
Sacramento  delta  counties :  22  per  cent  to  Los  Angeles  (Wv  4  per 
cent  to  Orange  County:  and  4  per  cent  to  all  other  couti^s      '      ^ 

Cauliflower  and   Broccoli. 

c^rmvn  in  (Nllfonn'  ^'^^^  r'""  '^  ^«"l'«ower  and  broccoli  were  being 

r'7       V  ^""^«    '■'»•     ^"^I'^ty-seven  per  cent  of  this  acreage  was  ^rown 

n  Lus  Angvles  Conn  y;  26  per  cent  in  the  vicinitv  of  San  ivjiciseo 

Buy.  and  (  per  cent  in  scattering  counties  "  J^icincisco 


Cucumbers. 


Cucumbers  are  grown  for  shipment  in  Los  Angvles,  San  Die<»o    Vrb-i 
and  Alameda  count  es.     Last  vear  l'^  str-n..hf  ,t.,,..,  J        i^i^^o,  1  uoa 
.>ii  „      •        p         T        .       ^-""^L  ,y*^rti    I -J  siiaignr  cars  were  shinped  out 
all  coming  from  Los  Angeles  County.  ^^ippeu  oui, 


Lettuce. 


Fi?t    f   ,1  !   T!?^""    (^U.fornia    grew   6,775    acres   of   lettuce 

Piftx-three  per  cent  of  this  acreage  was  grown  in  Los  Angeles  (Jountv 
3/  per  cent  in  Imperial  County;  and  10  per  cent  in  all  other  coZi' 


Onions. 


In  the  same  year,  9,000  acres  of  fall  onions:  i.  e.,  the  main  cron  of 
ate  onions  for  shipment  and  storage  were  grown.     N iiet     per  een      t 
this  area  was  located  in  the  San  Joacp.in  delta  '    ^ 

The  production  of  the  Bermuda  type  of  onions  is  even  more  restricted 
^l^^rVT"'^'"^^^'  ^"  '^"^  ^""  ^«"»*^^«'  ^-^rside  a,^  m  .er  al 
inis  ^ear,  mz  and  oii)  acres,  respectively. 


Rhubarb. 


The  commercial  growing  of  rhubar))  is  also  verv  \\uu\v,^       \.\a  .  f 
the   distrn-ts    which    grow   for  canning  m^;^  1  ^^m     t      i   ^^  tl^^ 
A  ameda  County,  whiWi  has  approxim^Selv  700  aires  is    lie  S  cou  itv 
which  ships  m  car  lots  as  a  general  practice  '^         "^"^ 


Potatoes. 


i.^   lesiriciea   to  districts  which   are   relat  velv  less   frn«fv      Th^ 
Iar.,.t  prodncno.  di.striet  for  potatoes  i„  the  state,' wtid,  hteated  in 
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the  San  Joaquin  delta,  produces  a  small  proportion  of  the  early  crop. 
Less  than  10  per  cent  of  its  plantings  could  be  called  early  potatoes. 
The  early  potato  districts  of  the  state  are  limited  to  a  few  counties  which 
have  favored  locations  suited  to  early  planting  and  rapid  gro-oth.  Out 
of  58  counties  in  California,  only  10  are  important  as  producers  of 
early  potatoes.  The  area  of  earlv  potatoes  in  1917  for  the  state  was 
19,423'  acres. 

Tomatoes.  , 

Tomatoes  are  quite  widely  grown  for  canning  but  the  shipping 
districts  are  much  more  limited.  While  tomatoes  are  shipped  in  car  lots 
from  Merced,  Sacramento,  Santa  Clara,  Alameda,  Yuba  and  San  Joaquin 
counties,  over  90  per  cent  of  the  shipments  originate  in  southern 
California,  principally  from  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  counties,  but 
also  from  Lnperial  and  San  Diego  counties.  About  1,500  cars  were 
shipped  out  to  the  markets  in  1917. 

strawberries. 

Strawberries  are  grown  for  the  markets  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland 
and  other  cities  in  several  of  the  central  coast  counties,  but  the  prin- 
cipal districts  for  the  distant  shipments  are  in  Sacramento  and  Los 
Angeles  counties.  Shipping  districts  of  secondary  importance  are  in 
Imperial,  Placer,  Fresno,  and  Siskiyou  counties. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  truck  crop  industry  of 
California  is  highly  localized.  Wliile  records  show  that  upwards  of 
30,000  cars  of  vegetables  are  shipped  out  of  the  state  annually,  it  is 
also  known  that  many  of  the  counties  only  produce  a  small  percentage 
of  their  own  requirements  for  vegetables. 

VEGETABLE   SHIPMENTS   FROM    CALIFORNIA    IN   1917.* 


Northern  California 


Numter 
of  ears 


Net  value 

to  growers, 

per  car 


Southern  California 


Number 
of  ears 


Net  value 

to  growers, 

per  car 


Total 
number 
of  cars 


Cabbage    

Cauliflower    

Cucumbers  

Celery  

Lettuce    

Asparagus   

Carrots    

Onions    

Squash   

Peas  

Mixed  vegetables  

Tomatoes  

Rhubarb    

Turnips    

Potatoes  

Cantaloupes  

Artichokes  

Garlic   

Miscellaneous  shipments  . 

Total  for  whole  state- 
Average  value  per  car. 


220 
575 


$360  00 
300  00 


2,000 

300  00 

75 

200  00 

350 

800  00 

25 

250  00 

4,000 

400  00 

100 

850 

90 

128 

8 

8.000 

2,700 

215 

25 


1,000  00 
400  00 
350  00 
500  00 
250  00 
750  00 
350  00 
800  00 
600  00 


1,170 

1,233 

68 

.470 

2,028 

31 

25 

711 

9 

46 

2,154 

1,424 

1 

6 

2.007 

5.040 


$360  00 
300  00 
450  00 
300  00 
20O  00 
800  00 
250  00 
500  00 
240  00 

1,000  00 
40O  00 
350  00 
500  00 
250  00 
750  00 
350  00 


1,309 

1,808 

68 

2,470 

2,103 

381 

50 

4,711 

9 

146 

3,004 

1,514 

129 

14 

10,007 

7,740 

215 

25 

lO'O 


35.874 


$500  00 


♦Estimated  by  the  California  Vegetable  Union. 
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CANNED     VEGETABLES,     1899-1909. 

California  ranks  first  among  the  states  in  the  production  of  canned 
asparagus  and  sixth  in  that  of  canned  tomatoes.  The  case  which  is 
used  as  the  unit  of  measure  consists  of  24  standard-.size  cans  No.  2 
(also  called  2-pound  cans)  for  heans,  peas,  and  No.  3  (also  called 
2-pound  cans)  for  all  other  vegetahles.  Where  the  output  has  been 
reported  in  other  forms  by  the  canneries,  the  quantities  have  been 
reduced  to  standard  cases. 

The  principal  counties  producing  tomatoes  are  Los  Angeles,  Orange, 
Alameda,  Santa  Clara  and  Sonoma.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
acreage  in  certain  portions  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys. 
The  average  yield  of  tomatoes  grown  for  the  canneries  varies  from 
8  to  10  tons.  Under  favorable  conditions  yields  of  from  15  to  20  tons, 
and  occasionally  of  25  tons  per  acre,  are  realized.  The  prices  paid 
by  the  canneries  vary  from  $6  to  $8  per  ton,  while  the  prices  paid  in 
the  fresh  markets  vary  from  $10  to  $40  per  ton. 

The  value  of  the  vegetables  canned  increased  throughout  during  the 
decade  of  1899-1009,  the  rates  of  increase  from  1904  to  1909  being  nuich 
highei-  than  tliat  during  the  preceding  five-year  period.  The  value  of 
(•aimed  ;)s[)aragus  formed  ovei-  half  of  the  value  of  all  canned  vegetables 
in  1909. 


Canned  Vegetables.  1899-1909. 
(Compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 


1899 

1904 

1909 

CasM 

Value 

Cases 

Value 

Cases 

Value 

Asparagvi,'^    _.    

198,123 
47..525 

$1,794,364 

Beans     . 

.34,209 

72,760 

1.0.38 

794,-566 

148 

$56,797 

14.5,987 

1.860 

2,068,997 

396 

65.641 

68,142 

18,8.52 

.541.776 

286,172 

$133,494 

87.059 

Peas         .      -         -  - 

144,0:^3  ;       123,349 

.30,1.56  i         11,694 

84.5,805          .54.5.131 

250,624 

Pumpkins    

Tomatoes    

1.5,165 
1,120,6.32 

All  other  

1.213,173 

65.812 

202,795 

Totals 

$2,274,037 

$2,366,661 

$3,470,621 

_. 

Duty  on    Imported   Preserved   Vegetables. 
All  kinds  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Canned  Vegetables,  1901-1917. 


lOOl 
1902 

^f^m 

1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


California 
pack,  cases 


1,076,058 
1,151,268 
1,343..574 
961. 7a3 
1,192,4.55 
1,747,.595 
1.941,755 
1.501,885 
1,242,720 


Exported 
value 


$.528,914 
,560.612 
597,759 
719.580 
580.018 
658.7.39 
598,628 
621.987 
728,111 


California 
pack,  cases 


1910 2.2.50.645 

1911 2,29.3,000 

1912 I  2.789,495 

1913 2.192,3.30 

1914 3.028.2.55 

1915 2,607.214 

1916 4.225,070 


1917 


6,947,769 


Exported 
value 


$782,973 
1,061.2.59 
1.822,.3.57 
1.819.281 
1,.520.879 
1,898,840 
2.529.694 
4,765,136 
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California   Vegetable    Pack   by   Varieties,    1913-1917. 
(Cases.) 


Tomatoes  and  tomato  products. 

Peas  

Asparagus  

String  beans   

Other  vegetables   


1,146,560 

93,870 

723.000 

228,900 


1,893,650 
162,095 
768,810 
203,700 


1,344,085 
209.399 

809,860 

98,226 

145,650 


2,647,300 
227,120 
990,740 
123,385 
236,525 


4,702.8.59 
472,670 
96.5,708 
169,.326 
637,206 


Total  vegetables i  2,192,330  ,  .3,028,255  I  2,608,214 


4,225,070      6,947,769 


*Copyright  191S  by  Howard  C.  Rowley,  publisher  California  Fruit  News,  and 
published  by  permission  from   California   Fruit  News  of  April  27,   191S. 

According  to  the  Census  reports  in  1909  the  total  acreage  of  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables  was  151,962  and  their  value  $12,121,958.  Exclud- 
ing potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  the  acreage  of  vegetables  was  79,163, 
and  their  value  $6,887,000,  both  being  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in 
1899.  The  above  table  distinguishes  between  farms  which  make  the 
raising  of  vegetables  a  business  of  some  importance,  and  others  on  most 
of  which  vegetables  are  raised  mainly  for  home  consumption. 

Mustard  Seed. 

The  crop  of  mustard  seed  harvested  in  1916  amounted  to  about 
29,819  pounds,  about  5,000  being  yellow  and  the  balance  Trieste, 
or  red  seed.  The  quality  was  quite  as  good  as  in  1915,  and  the  yellow 
was  even  better  and  plumper  seed  on  account  of  being  raised  on  bean 
land.  Prices  were  exceptionally  high,  none  being  imported.  Yellow 
seed  sold  as  high  as  11  cents  to  the  grower,  and  red  19  cents.  The 
entire  crop  was  practically  sold. 

The  acreage  was  unusually  small,  in  fact  smaller  than  it  has  been  for  a 
good  many  years,  partly  on  account  of  the  late  season,  and  rains 
holding  off  too  long,  but  principally  on  account  of  the  high  price  of 
beans  which  are  a  much  more  profitable  crop  to  the  farmer  than 
mustard,  most  of  the  mustard  seed  is  raised  in  Santa  Barbara  County 
near  Lompoc,  but  there  is  a  small  acreage  in  other  localities. 

The  acreage  planted  in  1917  amounted  to  about  3,500  acres,  and  the 
yield  averaged  about  six  bags  per  acre,  which  was  less  than  one-half  of 
a  normal  crop.  A  fair  average  crop  of  mustard  is  about  1,500  pounds 
per  acre.  The  reason  of  the  short  crop  was  on  account  of  no  late  rains 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  which  is  very  essential  for  a  mustard  crop. 

Licorice. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  throughout  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  aud 
to  some  extent  in  California  and  Louisiana,  and  there  is  much  suitable 
ground  in  this  state  where  it  might  be  grown  profitably.  At  present 
Russia  supplies  practically  the  whole  world  with  licorice. 

This  article  a  generation  ago  was  known  and  used  mainly  for  its 
medicinal  properties,  but  has  since  found  other  and  wider  applications, 
particularl}^  in  the  tobacco  industry  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
which  consumes  annually  many  thousands  tons  of  licorice.  The  amount 
of  licorice  root  imported  varies  considerabh'.  in  1913  the  amount  was 
105,116,227  pounds,  in  1914  32,336.173  pounds,  aud  in  1917  59,400,224 
pounds  valued  at  $2,190,882.  In  addition  to  this,  a  considerable 
quantity  is  imported  in  the  form  of  extracts  and  paste. 
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GINSENG    IN    CALIFORNIA.* 

J\rany  demands  are  made  for  information  regarding  the  cultivation 
of  this  plant,  as  some  farmers  are  under  the  impression  that  owing  to 
its  high  price  it  must  be  an  exceedingly  profitable  crop,  but  it  offers 
little  inducement  for  inexperienced  growers  looking  for  cpiick  profits 
from  a  small  investment.  The  plant  takes  eighteen  months  to  germinate, 
and  six  years  to  mature;  it  requires  good  soil,  shade,  and  careful 
cultivation.  In  1916  in  the  San  Francisco  market  it  brought  from  ^i 
1o  $7  per  pound,  according  to  grade. 

The  market  rates  per  pound  on  December  81,  1913,  were  $12.50  gold 
for  extra  and  selected,  $11  for  good  root,  and  $9.50  for  fair  root,  as 
compared  with  $10.10,  $9  and  $7.87  per  pound  on  December  31,  1912. 

The  rates  for  cultivated  root  during  1913  varied  from  $2.20  to  $11 
gold  per  pound,  depending  upon  quality  and  condition.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  American  imports  were  sold  as  of  too  poor  a  quality  to  be 
graded  in  the  usual  manner.  The  necessity  of  preparing  root  in  accord- 
ance with  Chinese  ideas,  rather  than  American  ideas  of  what  the  Chinese 
ought  to  want,  must  not  be  forgotten. f 

Ginseng  is  only  cultivated  in  small  lots.  The  total  acreage  in  the 
United  States  in  1910  was  only  23  acres;  the  value  of  the  ginseng 
produced  was  $151,888. 

Exports  of  Ginseng  from  the   United  States,   1908-1917. 


Year 

Pounds 

Value 

Year 

Pounds 

Value 

1908 

154,180 
186,257 
192.406 
153,999 
155,308 

$1,111,994 
1,270,632 
1.439,434 
1,088.202 
1,119,301 

1913  

221,901 
224,605 
103,184 
256,082 
198,683 

$1,665,731 

1909  

1914  

1,832,686 

1910 

1915   .  _  

919,931 

1911 

1916   -      .   — _ 

1,597,508 

1912 .. 

1917         -  

1,386,208 

Ginseng  is  shipped  to  Hongkong,  where  a  syndicate  of  Chinese  mer- 
chants control  almost  the  entire  ginseng  trade  of  China,  receiving  the 
importations  and  distributing  them  throughout  the  country. 

The  only  competitor  America  has  to  fear  in  this  line  is  Japan.  If 
it  i.s  desired  to  place  unmatured  American  ginseng  on  the  market,  the 
roots  should  be  fumigated  with  sulphur,  which  permits  of  their  longer 
preservation  without  deterioration.  American  ginseng  is  usually 
imported  in  its  original  state.  The  Chinese  buyer  assorts  the  roots 
according  to  quality.  Some  are  put  into  cloth  sacks  and  shaken  until  the 
skin  becomes  smooth,  and  those  resembling  the  human  form  are  boiled 
in  sirup  and  afterwards  fumigated  with  sulphur.  In  this  way  their 
value  is  considerably  increased. 

Imports  of  ginseng  of  all  grades  into  Hongkong  for  some  time 
past  have  been  rather  below  the  average  in  amount,  and  this  has 
particularly  been  the  case  with  cultivated  American  root.  The  price 
of  ginseng,  while  depending,  of  course,  upon  supply  and  demand,  also 
rests  so  largely  upon  peculiar  ideas  of  the  Chinese  dealers  that  it  is 
impossible  to  forecast  the  market  in  any  way.  The  lots  of  ginseng 
coming  from  the  United  States  so  far  this  season  have  been  below  the 


*For  a  full  description  of  the  cultivation  and  prices  of  ginseng,  see  Report  for  1913, 
pages  85-86. 

tConsular  Reports,  March,  1914. 
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average  in  size,  and  prices  have  been  only  fair.  There  is,  as  usual,  a 
much  stronger  demand  for  the  wild  root,  even  at  much  higher  prices, 
than  there  is  for  the  cultivated  root.  Further,  the  cutivated  root  from 
the  United  States  arrives  in  a  condition  that  prevents  it  from  realizing 
as  high  a  price  as  it  would  bring  were  it  gathered,  cured,  and  packed 
more  in  accord  with  Chinese  ideas. 

All  things  considered,  the  demand  for  American  root  during  1917 
w^as  quite  fair,  but  prices  in  China  were  low,  and  under  normal  con- 
ditions the  return  to  American  exporters  would  have  been  very- 
unsatisfactory.  But  prices  to  con.sumers  of  ginseng  are  fixed  in  silver. 
With  silver  high  in  value  the  return  to  American  growers  was  in- 
creased proportionately. 

Vegetables,   Flowers  and   Plants  and   Nursery  Products,  1899-1909. 

(Compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 


Crop 


Number 

of 
farms 


Value  of  products 


Vegetables  other  than  potatoes  and  ^^„.„„„^ 

sweet  potatoes  !  *33,755  !   32,401  !   79,163  [  $2,858,832 

Farms  reporting  a  product  of  $500  ' 

or  over       .        .    2,075  i 53,369 

All  other  farms i   31.680  I 25,794 


riowers  and  plants,  total 

Farms  reporting  a  product  of  $250 

or  over  

All  other  farms 


Nursery  products,  total.. 

Farms  reporting  a  product  of  $250 

or  over 

All  other  farms 


44.2 

347 
95 

566 

296 
270 


672 


1,013 


580,646 


2,914 


,803 


558,329 


4,836,001 

2,050,884 

1,388,513 

1,373,577 
14,936 

2,212,788 

2,134,713 
78,075 


*Not  including  9,393  farms  that  had  vegetable  gardens,  but  gave  no  information  as 
to  their  products. 


FLOWERS,    PLANTS,    AND    NURSERY    PRODUCTS. 

The  choice  of  crops  by  the  florist  is  largely  influenced  by  changes  in 
popular  taste,  the  camellia,  which  was  the  most  popular  flower  years 
ago,  having  been  superseded  in  recent  years  by  the  rose,  carnation, 
violet,  chrysanthemum,  and  lily  of  the  valley.  There  is  also  a  growing 
demand  for  orchids. 

The  raising  of  flowers  and  plants  and  of  nursery  products  is  also 
of  considerable  importanee  in  California,  5,816  acres  being  devoted  to 
them  in  1909,  and  the  output  being  valued  at  $3,601,801.  JNlost  of  the 
product  was  raised  on  farms  where  these  branches  of  agriculture  were 
carried  on  as  an  important  business. 

In  1909  a  total  of  96,230,420  square  feet,  or  over  2,200  acres,  of  land 
under  glass  was  reported  in  the  United  States. 

In  California,  430  farms  were  reported  as  florists  establishments,  with 
1,572,480  square  feet  under  glass. 

There  is  comparatively  little  land  under  glass  in  California,  compared 
with  the  Eastern  States,  as  the  climate  does  not  require  it. 

As  the  rose  is  grown  in  California  in  such  profusion  some  experi- 
ments might  be  made  to  produce  the  famous  ''attar  of  rose,"  Avhich 
is  the  most  ancient  and  attractive  industry  in  Bulgaria,  where  about 
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20,000  acres  are  devoted  to  rose  ciiltnre.  Nearly  all  the  attar  of  rose 
IS  exported  to  London,  Paris  and  New  York.  In  1910  the  amount 
exported  was  216.000  ounces,  and  the  average  price  prior  to  the  war 
was  $12  per  ounce. 

In  Bulgaria  but  two  varieties  of  roses  are  cultivated,  the  red,  ''Rosa 
Damascena,  and  the  white,  "Rosa  Alba,"  which  are  combined  in  the 
process  of  distillation;  but  the  red  rose,  which  resembles  the  French 
Rose  du  Roi,"  is  richer  in  perfume  and  essence  than  the  white  In 
the  Rose  \  alley,  where  there  are  some  20,000  acres  of  gardens  the 
atmosphere  of  the  entire  district  is  charged  with  perfume  wlien  the 
roses  are  m  bloom. 

FLOWER    AND    VEGETABLE    SEEDS    IN    1916-1917. 

The  growing  of  seeds  has  become  an  important  industry  in  the  state 
the  area  m  1916  being  upwards  of  16,000  acres.  Of  flower  seeds 
sweet  peas  are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  1,600  acres  being  reported  in 
1916,  and  upwards  of  2,000  in  1917. 

The  largest  acreage  is  in  onion,  carrot,  lettuce,  radish,  and  spinach, 
ot  which  there  are  a  very  large  acreage  of  each.  Other  vegetable  seeds 
grown  are  parsley,  parsnip,  endive,  beet,  salsify,  chicory,  mustard 
and  celery.  ' 

During  the  past  year  the  acreage  in  seeds  has  been  increased  almost 
hieefold  on  account  of  the  war.  Instead  of  a  few  hundred  acres  of 
k|^^tuce,  raddish,  onion  carrot  or  beet  ])eing  grown  in  every  case  the 
figures  run  into  the  tliousands.  Quite  a  large  acreage  in  spinach  is 
Dcing  grovvn,  as  none  can  be  obtained  from  the  former  source  of  supply 
111  Ho  land.  Ihe  largest  increase  in  acreage  has  taken  place  in  Sac- 
ramento, ban  Joaquin,  and  Yolo  counties,  where  the  bulk  of  carrot 
onion,  beet,  and  spinach  crops  are  being  planted.  In  1917  the  total 
seed  acreage  in  the  state  was  upwards  of  20,000  acres,  and  for  1918 
the  figures  will  probably  exceed  30,000  acres,  if  the  seed  bean  acreage 
IS  included.  Most  of  the  seed  beans  are  grown  in  the  southern  part 
ot  the  state,  but  quite  an  acreage  is  being  planted  in  the  central  and 
northern  sections.  In  1917  the  seed  yield  as  a  whole,  was  belov. 
normal,  particularly  so  upon  onion  which  suffered  severely  from  burn 
during  June  and  July.  The  value  of  seeds  imported  is  considerable 
1917  i^Oc.'r  J'irr-^"'^  I?  $:23  054,820,  in  1916  to  $33,571,760,  and  in 
191/  to  $35,8/9,660,  so  the  industry  should  be  profitable 

nreUloT^'*'^"^^  ^T^^-  "'^'"'^  ^'''''^'''''  ^^'^^  qnantities  of  Dutch  bulbs 
are  raised  successfully  m  great  variety;  among  others,  5,000,000  single 
and  double  tulips,  4,500.000  narcissus,  500^000  hyacinths  500  000 
crocus,  SpaiiLsh,  English,  and  Dutch  iris,  lilium  congiflorum,  lilium 
peciosum,  and  gladiolus,  and  100,000  other  bull)s  of  various  vkrieties. 
In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  azalias,  rhododendrons,  conifers  and 
are'sr'^'.n'-f'^'Q  •  .  ^  nf '^  o^^  ^''^^  cultivation  the  leading  counties 
bulb?  H  I  1  u  ^""^^S  ^  ""?.'  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  Yolo,  and  for 
bulbs  Humboldt  and  Santa  Cruz.  In  the  latter  county  there  are  about 
-0  acres  of  fresias,  5  acres  of  other  bulbs,  3  acres  of  callas,  and  about 
10  acres  in  sweet  peas. 
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THE   CORK    INDUSTRY. 

The  cork  of  commerce  is  the  bark  of  an  evergreen  species  of  oak 
{Quercus  suljer)  tree,  which  reaches  a  height  of  about  thirty  feet.  It 
grows  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  north  African  coasts,  but  principally 
in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  Quercus  suhei^  is  long-lived  and  the  quality  of  the  bark  increases 
with  the  age  of  the  tree.  Many  trees  in  Portugal  are  known  to  l)e 
centuries  old  and  their  product  has  been  gathered  b}'  families  through 
succeeding  generations. 

There  are  many  cork  trees  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  although  none 
of  them  have  been  utilized  for  commercial  purposes.  Their  great 
value  lies  in  their  beauty  as  shade  trees  and  for  ornamental  purposes. 
M.  Theo.  Kearney  planted  a  number  of  cork  oaks  on  his  magnificient 
estate  near  Fresno,  which  passed  at  the  time  of  his  death  to  the 
University  of  California.  James  Lick,  founder  of  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory, grew  cork  oaks  at  his  home  place  in  Agnews  and  there  are  200 
trees,  now  five  years  old,  at  the  George  C.  Roeding  ranch  near  Fresno. 

The  cork  oak  has  all  the  stately  beauties  of  other  varieties  but  has 
the  added  advantage  of  comparatively  rapid  growth.  Cork  oak  may 
never  be  on  a  commercial  basis  in  California  but  it  grows  well  here 
and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  some  man  with  a  deep  vision  into  the 
future  from  founding  a  new  industry. 

The  first  stripping  of  cork  from  young  trees  takes  place  when  they  are 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  old,  and  is  known  as  "virgin  cork,"  which 
is  used  only  for  tanning  purposes,  or  for  rustic  work  in  ferneries,  con- 
servatories, etc.  Subsequently  the  baric  is  removed  every  eight  or  ten 
years,  the  quality  of  the  cork  improving  with  each  successive  stripping, 
and  the  tree  lives  and  thrives  under  the  operation  for  150  years  and 
upwards.  The  produce  of  the  second  barking  is  still  so  course  that  it 
is  nsed  only  for  -floats  for  nets,  etc. 

TAN    BARK. 

This  oak  {Quercus  densi flora)  is  found  in  southern  Oregon  and  south- 
ward to  Mariposa  County  in  California.  The  tree  is  also  known  locally 
as  chesnut  oak  (Quercus  prinus).  This  species  grows  from  southern 
Maine  to  Maryland,  and  in  the  mountains  south  to  north  Alabama  and 
CTeorgia,  and  west  to  Lake  Erie,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

The  amount  of  oak  bark  used  in  1905  amounted  to  422,000  cords, 
valued  at  $3,765,000. 

Value  of  Cork   Imported    into  the   United   States,   1912-1917. 


1912  $3,242,319  00 

1913  I    3.152,070  00 

1914  "  "  I    3,851,794  00 

1915  -  I    2,762,895  00 

1916  1    3,134,884  00 

1917  "  -    3,870,389  00 
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The  greater  part  of  imported  cork  comes  from  Spain  and  Portugal 
each  supplying  about  half  of  the  above  quantities ;  that  from  other 
countries  is  verv  small. 


California  Tanbark  and  Tanning   Extract  in   1909. 


Description 


Oak  bark 

Myrobalan  nuts 
All  others 


Totals. 


36,005  '   $714,146  I        $19  83 
620  :       20',470  i  33  02 

495  I       10,152  20  51 


37,120      $744,768 


$20  06 


The  average  cost  per  ton  in  1909  $10.31,  was  73  cents  more  than  in 
1908.  The  highest  average  cost  per  ton  was  reported  by  California, 
$20.06.  In  the  total  quantity  of  bark,  etc.,  used  in  1909,  eleven  out  of 
the  twenty-one  states  showed  gains  over  1908,  the  greatest  being  9,605 
tons  in  California.  Valonia,  which  is  a  product  of  Qucrcus  agrilas,  and 
Quercus  agilops,  is  the  commercial  name  of  the  acorn  cups  of  these 
species  of  oak,  which  has  a  higher  percentage  of  tannic  acid  than  any 
other  known  tannic  material,  containing  as  much  as  40  per  cent  of  acid. 
The  value  of  tanbark  and  tanning  material  imported  was  $2,849,553 
in  1916,  and  $2,366,621,  in  1917.  The  quantity  of  domestic  bark  for 
tanning  exported  in  1917  was  1,850  tons,  valued  at  $49,907. 
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PAKT  VII. 

HORTICULTURE. 


FRUIT  ORCHARDS  AND  VINEYARDS. 

Principal  Counties  in  Orchard  Fruits,  Number  of  Trees  and  Vines; 
Avocados,  Eates,  Figs,  Grapes,  Olives,  Oranges  and  Lemons; 
Small  Fruits;  Raisins  and  Currants;  Cantaloupes  and  Water- 
melons; Fruit  Canning;  Almonds  and  Walnuts;  Imports  and 
Exports  of  Fruit. 

Orchard    Fruits,   Grapes,   Tropical    Fruits,  Small    Fruits,   and    Nuts. 

The  acreage  in  fruits  has  never  been  ascertained.  In  comparing  one 
year  with  another  the  number  of  trees  or  vines  of  bearing  age  is  on  the 
whole  a  better  index  of  the  general  changes  or  tendencies  than  the 
quantity  of  product,  which  may  vary  largeh^  owing  to  favorable  or 
unfavorable  climatic  conditions. 

The  total  cpantity  of  orchard  fruits  produced  in  1909  was  31,502,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $18,359,000.  Plums  and  prunes,  peaches  and 
nectarines,  apples  and  apricots  are  the  most  important  of  the  orchard 
fruits. 

The  production  of  grapes  in  1909  amounted  to  1,979,687,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $10,847,000,  and  the  production  of  nuts  was  28,378,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $2,960,000.  Most  of  the  nuts  were  Persian  or  English  walnuts 
and  almonds. 

The  total  value  of  the  tropical  fruits  produced  in  1909  was  $16,752,000, 
the  value  of  oranges  representing  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total, 
and  the  value  of  lemons  being  next  in  importance. 

In  value  of  production  among  the  orchard  fruits,  the  peach  ranked 
second  in  1909.  It  has  a  wider  range  for  possible  growth  than  the 
apple,  and  is  the  greatest  orchard  fruit  of  the  deciduous  class  produced 
in  the  state.  California  produces  far  more  peaches  than  any  other 
state,  Georgia  being  second,  but  that  state  ships  more  fresh  peaches. 
The  nectarine  is  so  similar  to  the  peach  as  to  be  botanically  classed  as  a 
variety  of  that  fruit,  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  grow  than  the  apricot, 
and  is  produced  almost  entirely  in  California. 

Year  by  year  the  area  in  fruit  continues  to  expand  in  nearly  all 
sections  in  the  state. 

There  are  two  distinct  branches  of  the  apple  industry  in  California ; 
one  is  the  growing  of  early  varieties,  like  the  Astrachan  and  Graven- 
stein,  which  are  grown  mostly  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  foothills; 
the  other,  the  production  of  winter  apples.  The  greatest  apple  district 
of  the  state  is  the  Pajaro  Valley,  including  parts  of  ]\Ionterey  and 
Santa  Cruz  counties,  centering  at  Watsonville.  During  the  harvestmg 
of  the  crop  in  the  Pajaro  Valley,  this  industry  gives  employment  to 
several  thousands.  The  annual  shipments  of  green  apples  average  from 
3,500  to  4,000  carloads,  and  evaporated  apples,  about  150  to  200  carloads. 
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Agneulture  the  quantitie.  for  the  Ia,t  lh?ee";*at  w^l"  ^Sow/"*  *" 


ini7 

(barrels) 


2,433.000        3,225,000 
1.563,000        1,918.000 

i,m,m     1,285,000 


3,467,000 
1,210,000 
1,750,000 


xiie  Luirnanon  o±  dates  is  also  proe-ressino-    h-ni  fi.„  „^ 
broken  up  into  small  holdings  that  it  /«  ^[ffi     u^V  but  the  acreage  is  so 

Bartlett  is  the  chief  ^  "'™  ""'  eoniparatively  few,  and  the 
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Number  of  Trees  antd  Vines  in  California  In  1910. 
(From  the  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 


Crop 


Bearing 

trees  iu 

1910 


Non-bearing 

trees  in 

1910 


Quantity, 

bushels, 

1909 


Value 

1909 


Orchard  fruits — 

Peaches  and  nectarines 7,829,011  4,409,562 

Plums  and  prunes '  7,168,705  1,599,939 

Apricots    !  2,992,453  581,524 

Apples i  2,482,762  ,  1,054,107 

Pears  I  1,410,905  ;  398,093 

Cherries '  522,304  300,063 

Quinces    i  76,979  65,471 

Mulberries   •  2,076  1,303 


Totals !  22,485,195 

Tropical  fruits —  I 

Oranges  6,615,805 

Lemons    !  941,293 

Pomeloes    (grapefruit)   \  43,424 

Mandarins   '  351 

Tangerines    I  3,637 


Total  citrus  fruits \    7,604,.510 


Olives 

Figs   

Guavas  

Loquats    

Pomegranates  

Japanese  persimmons 

Dates  

Unclassified 


Totals 


836,347 

269,001 

7,031 

3,711 

1,771 

3,274 

325 

35 


12,238,573 

8,768,644 

8,573,977 

3,536,869 

1,808,998 

822,367 

142,450 

3,830 


9,267,118 

9,317,979 

4,066,823 

6,835,073 

1,928,097 

501,018 

32,638 

52,766 


$4,573,775 

5,473,589 

2,768,921 

2,901,662 

1,660,963 

951,624 

26,266 

2,147 


8,410,062 

2,093,410 

379,676 

25,589 

28 

84 


30,895,257  ,  31,501,507  ;  $18,358,897 


8.709,215 

1,320,969 

69,013 

374 

3,671 


44.486,180 

^2,756,221 

422,515 

^555 

^3,581 


$12,951,505 

2,976,571 

148,180 

607 

4,188 


2,498,732 

121,659 

214,527 

443 

1,011 

2,745 

8,801 

19,552 

200 


*8,726,005  I  *2,867,670 


10,103.242 

958,006 

483.528 

7,474 

4.722 

4,516 

12,075 

19,877 


45,319,052 

46,132,412 

=22,990,353 

=95,053 

M,516 

=80,075 

=^2,696 

=3,382 


$16,076,051 

$401,277 

260,153 

4.018 

5,830 

%P 

3,344 

418 


11,593,675 


*$16,752,101 


iBoxes.     ^Pounds.     ^Bushels.     ^Includes  limes,  bananas,  and  citrons. 


Grapes. 

(From  the  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 


Bearing 


Grapes  144,097,67( 


Non-bearing 


39.526,3]  rf     183.628,989 


Quantity, 
pounds 


1.979.686.525       $10,846,812 


Nuts. 


Bearing 

trees  in 

1910 

Non-bearing 

trees  in 

1910 

Total 

Quantity, 

pounds, 

1909 

Value, 
1909 

Almonds 

1,166,730 
853,237 
6.582 
4.226 
1.763 
408 
1,356 

365,961 

546.804 

7.905 

2,793 

2.948 

617 

1,532,691 

1,400,041 

14,487 

7,019 

4,711 

1,025 

6,692,513 

21,432,266 

159,874 

44,955 

37,153 

4,550 

$700,304 

Persian  or  English  walnuts. 
Blaek  walnuts   

Pecans    .    

2,247,193 
2,562 
4,632 

Chestnuts .    .    .. 

3.474 

Franquette       _.    _  _        _- 

910 

Unclassified 

Totals    

*2,034,302 

*931,933 

2,966,235 

*28,378,115 

$2,959,845 

♦Including  Oou-shue,  Chili  nuts.  Brazil  nuts,  Japanese  chestnuts,  beechnuts,  hazel- 
nuts, French  nuts,  Japanese  walnuts,  pistachios,  butternuts,  mazettes,  hickory  nuts, 
filberts,  and  other  nuts. 
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Bearing 

trees 


Non- bearing 
trees 


Orchard  fruits  

Tropical  fruits— citrus 
Other  tropical  fruits... 


22,485,195 
7,604,510 
1,121,495 


Total  tropical  fruits. 
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8,410,062  !    30,895.257 

2,498.732  \    10,103,242 

368,938  '      1,490,433 


xucai  riopicaj  iruits 1    8,726,005  j    2,867,670  i    11,593.675 

iNurs   1    2,034,302  |       931,933  :      2,966,235 


Total  trees 
Grapevines    


33,245,502 
144,097,670 


12,209,665 
39,526,319 


45,455,167 
183,623,989 


Acreage  and  Production  of  Small  Fruits,  1899-1909. 


Number 

of 
farms, 
1909 


Strawberries    I  2  282 

Blackberries  and  dewberrresn. 1111111  3J90 

Raspberries  and  loigranberrics      .  9'.524 

Currants  '354 

Gooseberries    343 

Cranberries  I. Ill  .""I  12 

Other  berries "...1...1    |  i 


Totals 


*L,ess    than    1    acre. 


Quarts. 
1909 


2,418 

1,960 

987 

724 

138 


59 


4.585 

2,576 

1,992 

407 

74 

53 


15,69*4,326 

4,898,524 

5,222,117 

852,378 

145,119 

10,656 

1,000 


Value. 
1909 


1,149,475 

282,383 

304,169 

43,. 508 

9,086 

443 

150 


6,281        9,687     26,824,120      $1,789,214 


The  followino-  table  shows  the  quantities  of  tlie  more  advanced  prod- 
ucts manufactured  by  fanners  from  orchard  and  troi)ical  fruits  and 
gfrapes  m  1909  .- 


Product 


Cider  

Vinegar  

Wine  and  grape  juice 

Olive  oil  

Raisins  and  dried  grapes 
Other  dried  fruit 


Number 
of  farms 


481 

973 

2,163 

78 

4,551 

8,373 


gallons 
gallons 
gallons 
gallons- 
pounds  } 
pounds  S 


Quantity. 
1899 


75.443 

199,678 

5,492,216 

8,445 

117,935,727 


Note.— 
wineries. 


Produced, 
1909 


118,456 

244.683 

16,005,519 

95,955 

5169.210,679 

}  189,495,705 


'^!!n^^r^^"''?,^  do  not  include  wine,  grape  juice,  and  vinegar  made  in  regular 
nor  ohve  oil  made  m  regular  factories.  leguiai 


Leading  Counties  in   Fruits  and   Nuts. 
("Value  of  one  million  and  upward  in  1909.) 


County 


Los  Angeles  

San  Bernardino 

Fresno   

Santa  Clara '_'" 

Riverside   

Orange .  1:::::::'!  rmm 

Sacramento    !      2,265,000 

Tulare    .      2,053,000 


County 


$6,731,000 
5,357,0(10 
5,279,000 
4,234,000 
2,393,000 


Sonoma  .  $2,034,000 

\entura    1,795,000 

Santa  Cruz 1  1,656,000 

Solano   [  1,49,5,000 

Placer !  1,318,000 

San  Joaquin   1,307,000 

Kings    1  1,219,000 
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Total  Value  of  All  Crops,  by  Counties. 

(Value  of  four  million  dollars  and  upward  in  1909.) 

(Compiled  from  the  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 


County 


Value 


Los  Angeles  '  $14,720,000 

San  Joaquin  '  9.082,000 

Fresno   7,991,000 

Santa   Clara   '  6,968,000 

San  Bernardino 6,818,000 

Ventura    6,751,000 

Orange    6,176,000 


County 


Tulare    $5,353,000 

Riverside   5,183,000 

Sacramento    4,720,000 

Sonoma 4,451,000 

Monterey  ■  4,32.5,000 

Alameda   4,276,000 

Contra  Costa  i  4,032,000 


Note. — These  figures  are  for  the  value  of  crops  only,  and  do  not  include  wine  and 
other  products. 

The  three  leading  crops  on  the  basis  of  value  in  California  in  1909 
according  to  the  census  reports  were: 


Crop 


Acreage 


Fruit  and  nuts ' ! S    $50,706,869 

Hay  and  forage '      2,538,347  I    4,327,130  tons  42,187,215 

Barley    i      1,195,158  j  26,441,954  bushels        17,184,508 


CALIFORNIA    FRUITS. 
Apples. 

Apple  growing  in  California  is  widely  distributed.  From  100  to 
500  acres  or  ore  of  bearing  trees  occur  in  nearly  everj^  county  in  the 
state,  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  commercial  crop  is  produced 
in  two  or  three  sections.  The  Pajaro  Valley,  which  includes  the 
southern  part  of  Santa  Cruz  County  and  the  northern  part  of  iMonterey 
County,  perhaps  more  commonly  called  the  Watsonville  district,  is  the 
most  important  apple-growing  section  in  California,  the  two  counties 
named  producing  nearly  65  per  cent  of  the  entire  crop  of  the  state. 
The  Sebastopol  section  of  Sonoma  County  is  the  second  largest  district, 
that  county  producing  about  16  per  cent  of  the  normal  crop  of  the  state. 

THE    AVOCADO. 

Avocado  growing  in  California  is  still  in  its  infancy  but  rapid  advance 
is  being  made  and  the  industry  is  expected  soon  to  assume  rather 
prominent  proportions.  According  to  estimates  of  the  California 
Avocado  Association,  there  are  approximately  26,000  budded  trees 
planted  in  the  state.  Of  this  number  probably  16.000  would  be  con- 
sidered good,  marketable  varieties.  Individual  trees  in  the  vicinity  of 
Los  Angeles,  bear  from  400  to  as  high  as  2,000  fruits  each,  which 
during  the  season  have  sold  at  prices  of  from  25  cents  to  $1.25  apiece. 
Gross  incomes  of  $200  to  $1,000  per  tree  have  occasionally  been  secured. 
Such  returns,  however,  must  be  considered  as  exceptional  and  of  little 
value  or  interest  to  the  prospective  planter.  Trees  in  bearing  are  as  yet 
mainly  isolated  specimens  in  yards.  Few  trees  in  orchard  form  have 
vet  come  into  bearing. 
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The  severe  hot  weather  of  last  summer  caused  considerable  damage 
especially  to  nursery  stock,  many  budded  trees  being  killed.  There 
are  now  approximately  40,000  trees  in  nurseries  which  will  probably 
supply  all  of  the  demands  for  this  year. 

The  root  stock  most  favored  by  avocado  growers  is  the  so-called 
Mexican  seedling  stock,  and  as  seeds  can  not  be  imported  from  Mexico 
under  the  United  States  cpiarautine  laws,  the  supply  of  stock  availa1)le 
for  budding  is  limited.  Native  grown  seed,  however,  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing and  the  development  of  the  industry  will  not  be  seriously  affected. 

]\Iany  of  the  newly  planted  groves  are  now  coming  into  bearing  and 
the  production  of  avocados  is  likely  to  increase  rapidly  in  the  next 
few  years.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  market  demand  for  the 
fruit  will  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  production.  Rapid  strides 
are  being  made  in  the  improvement  of  avocado  growing  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fruit  is  becoming  more  general.  The  avocado  has  the 
highest  food  value  of  any  fruit  cultivated  and  is  certain,  in  the  near 
future,  to  become  a  standard  commercial  fruit. 

The  question  of  seed  for  nursery  stock  is  rapidly  being  solved  by  the 
increased  production  of  trees  planted  in  southern  California  of  the  thin 
skin  type,  which  are  hardier,  and  used  for  that  reason.  The  prospect 
for  the  larger  fruit  of  the  thick  skin  variety  such  as  the  Spinks,  are 
very  good,  there  are  other  varieties  such  as  the  Caribou,  I  X  L  and  Rey. 

Dates. 

While  date  trees  can  be  grown  wherever  the  orange  is  grown,  they  will 
not  properly  mature  in  any  except  the  hottest  and  driest  portions  of  the 
state.  According  to  Dr.  J.  Eliot  Coit,  pomologist,  California  Experi- 
ment Stations,  the  requisite  conditions  may  be  found  in  many  places 
throughout  the  Imperial,  Coachello,  and  Colorado  valleys,  and  the 
country  around  Palo  Verde  and  Blythe,  Riverside  County.  At  other 
places  in  the  state,  such  as  the  vicinity  of  Riverside,  Redlands,  Fresno, 
and  Oroville,  early  dates  might  be  grown  in  a  small  way  for  home 
consumption,  or  be  sold  in  the  fresh,  nncured  condition.  While  the  new 
industry  has  a  very  promising  future,  it  should  be  cleaiiy  borne  in  mind 
that  date  culture  is  a  new  industry,  requiring  experience  and  unusual 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  grower,  and  it  must  be  carried  out  in  regions 
having  an  extremely  hot  summer  climate,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  to  bring  date  palms  into  bearing  costs  ver.y  much  more  per  acre 
than  to  grow  any  other  orchard  crop. 

There  are  more  than  500  named  varieties  of  date  palms,  and  220 
varieties  have  been  tested  out  in  this  country  by  the  Government 
Experimental  Gardens  and  private  parties. 

Less  than  a  dozen  of  the  varieties  now  being  tested  seem  to  warrant 
planting  in  commercial  quantities — the  Deglet  Noor,  Itema,  Tazizaoot, 
Hayana,  Saidy,  Ascherasi,  Maktum,  Ilorra,  Tlioory,  and  Agrass,  being 
exceptionally  desirable,  while  planting  seed  of  the  following,  Deglet 
Noor.  Menakher  and  ^Medjool  is  reconnnended. 

The  date  has  a  real  food  value  that  is  not  understood  by  tne 
uninitiated.  The  Arabs  of  the  Sahara,  as  well  as  those  of  Arabia  and 
Persia,  use  dates  for  more  than  one-third  theii*  food.  Dates  being  56 
to  70  per  cent  sugar,  preserve  themselves  and  will  keep  indefinitely. 

While  of  many  varieties,  dates  may  practically  be  cla.ssed  as  of  three 
sorts — soft,  dry,  and  semi-dry.     The  Deglet  Noor  is  probably  the  best 
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of  the  latter  class.  Dates  are  grown  principally  in  the  Coachella  Valley, 
in  Riverside  County.  The  acreage  of  dates  is  so  broken  up  into  a 
number  of  small  holdings  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  area,  but  it 
now  amounts  to  several  hundred  acres. 

The  important  feature  now  in  the  development  of  this  new  industry 
will  be  to  get  offshoots  of  good  varieties.  France  has  issued  a  decree 
prohibiting  exportation  of  Degiet  Noor  offshoots  to  any  countries,  with 
the  exception  of  Tunis  and  Morocco.  This  variety  can  not  be  secured 
anywhere  else  and  such  oft'shoots  as  can  be  purchased  in  this  country 
will  be  very  high  in  price.  There  is  a  ciuestion  whether  offshoots  of  any 
varieties  can  be  secured  from  Egypt  in  the  next  three  to  five  years. 
There  •  are  very  few  varieties  from  the  Persian  Gulf  region  that  are 
worthy  of  propagation  in  this  country,  as  very  few  varieties  from  Persia 
have  been  found  that  are  resistant  to  the  climatic  conditions  in  the  two 
valleys  in  the  ripening  season. 

Thousands  of  seedlings  are  now  beginning  to  produce  fruit,  and  many 
of  them  are  producing  fruit  of  good  equality,  and  a  larger  production  is 
hoped  for  each  year,  as  the  seed  is  pedigreed  pollination  from  selected 
males  and  results  have  been  gained  already  that  look  very  promising 
for  the  origination  of  new  varieties  here  that  will  help  to  build  up  the 
industry  and  bring  it  to  a  commercial  basis  much  sooner  than  could 
otherwise  be  accomplished. 

The  Coachella  Valley,  it  is  claimed,  will  produce  finer  dates  than  the 
Imperial  or  Colorado  valleys,  owing  to  the  humidity  being  less  than  in 
the  other  regions.  Fruit  of  good  quality  for  home  use  can  undoubtedly 
be  produced  in  a  large  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  some  parts  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  and  a  warm  coastal  region,  such  as  that  around 
San  Diego. 

In  1916  the  crop  from  imported  trees  in  the  Coachella  Valley  was 
about  12,000  pounds  and  the  crop  from  seedlings  was  estimated  by  us 
at  30,000  pounds.  The  seedling  crop  brought  an  average  of  20  cents 
per  pound  on  the  market  and  the  fruit  from  the  imported  trees  was 
estimated  at  50  cents  per  pound  M^holesale.  The  fruit  from  the  imported 
trees  was  of  very  good  quality,  although  some  of  the  earlier  varieties 
were  very  soft  and  had  to  be  handled  with  great  care  in  order  to  get 
them  to  the  market  in  good  condition.  The  seedling  fruit  marketed 
from  this  valley  w^as  mostly  packed  in  open  berry  baskets  shipped  in 
crates  of  15  baskets  to  the  crate  and  most  of  it  carried  very  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  growers  of  the  seedling  fruit  found  that  on 
account  of  the  immense  variation  of  the  seedling  varieties  that  much 
closer  attention  would  have  to  be  paid  to  the  handling  of  the  crop  as 
fast  as  it  ripens  and  also  to  those  varieties  that  would  have  to  be 
ripened  artificially.  There  is  no  question  but  that  there  will  be  some 
very  good  varieties  originated  from  the  seedlings  throughout  the  valley. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  for  fruit  quality  that  will  sell  on  the  market  at 
good  prices  and  that  will  carry  long  distances  in  the  best  of  condition, 
the  standard  varieties  such  as  Degiet  Noor,  Tazizaoot,  Itema,  will  be 
the  only  ones  that  can  be  really  depended  upon  until  the  seeding 
varieties  are  classified  and  standardized  as  to  the  quality  and  shipping 
resistance. 

The  date  industry  at  the  present  time  looks  very  promising  on  the 
one  hand  while  on  the  other  it  is  rather  discouraging  that  there  is  such 
a  shortage  in  offshoots  of  standard  varieties.    Men  of  capital  are  ready 
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to  invest  and  start  plantings  of  commereial  date  gardens,  but  there  is 
ver    slowr""  '^''^  ""^'^  *^''^''''  ''^  ^''''  industry  will  probably  advance 

Figs. 

The  fig  industry  of  California  is  annually  becoming  a  more  important 
crop  In  884  the  "White  Adriatic"  was  introduced  into  Fresno 
bounty.  Mr.  :\Iarkarian  planted  the  border  of  his  vineyard  to  this 
variety,  and  ten  years  later  packed  figs  in  his  raisin  packing  house 

the  annual  production  of  California,  which  is  the  onlv  state  that  pro- 
duces figs  m  commercial  quantities,  is  approximately  as'follows  but  the 
acreage  is  increasing  rapidly,  especially  in  Fresno  County  where  an 
extensive  acreage  has  been  planted  during  the  last  two  vears  That 
there  is  a  large  and  growing  demand  for  this  fruit  is  proved  by  the 
imports  which  average  about  20,000,000  pounds. 

In  1917,  upwards  of  1,500  acres  were  planted  in  Fresno  County,  about 
one-half  m  Smyrna,  and  the  other  half  in  White  Adriatics  In  the 
quantity  of  figs  produced  it  is,  of  course,  always  understood  that  it  refers 
to  dried  figs  only. 

Estimated    Production   in    1916. 


White  Adriatic 
Smyrna  figs  _._ 
Black  Mission 


5,000  tons 
600  tons 
300  tons 


Fresno  County 


3,800  tons 
400  tons 
100  tons 


12  000  i^  in  w?^  '"'"'■ ""  '^'^'*  ^"''  !'"*  "'  ^^1^  amounted  to  about 
1Z,VW  tons,  and  the  coming  crop  promises  to  be  much  larger 

Ihe  prices  paid  to  growers  in  1917,  and  the  prices  quoted  for  me 
1918  crop  are  as  follows: 


Climyrna  or  Smyrna  figs 

Adriatic    

Mission    


TABLE    GRAPES   AND   ALMERIA    GRAPES. 
Table  Grapes.* 

The  principal  localities  in   the  state  from  Avhich  table  grapes  are 

JcaTii  T  '\\rr'''\'^  ■^r^''''''''''  Pl^'^-'  El  Do?ado  Saa 
aiid^l  ni I'r'nn  '^''^'  ,^*^^f!^"«'  Fresno,  Kings,  Tulare,  San  Diego 
CnLrf^Zt  ^?\^^«^  counties  shipping  m  limited  quantities  are  Sutter, 
Contra  Costa,  Yuba,  Colusa,  Santa  Clara,  Los  Angeles  and  Yolo. 

ihe   total   number  of  straight   carloads   of  grapes   of  all  varieties 

shipped  out  of  the  state   including  table  grapes  as  well  as  wine  types, 

as  according  to  railroad  figures  16,564.     This  total  is  not  segregated 

b>  the  railroads  as  between  table  and  wine  varieties,  but  our  informa- 

:h/\."  .  ''''  /nnn'  ""^T^}  ^""^^-^  ^^^^^^^  S^^^s  the  total  of  wiue  grape 
shipments  as  4,000  carloads,  leaving  the  total  shipments  of  table  grapes 
outside  of  the  state  12,564  carloads.  ^ 

*From  the  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Viticultural  Commissioners. 
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It  is  always  estimated  in  figiiring  the  total  production  of  table  grapes 
in  the  state  that  1,000  carloads  are  made  np  of  shipments  within  the 
state  and  small  express  shipments  out  of  the  state. 

Therefore,  we  may  safely  say  that  there  were  produced  in  California 
during  the  season  of  1917,  13,564  carloads  of  table  grapes.  In  this  total 
of  carloads  of  table  grapes  there  were  450  carloads  of  drum  grapes — 
that  is,  grapes  packed  in  sawdust  in  kegs  or  drums. 

The  average  ear  of  table  grapes  contained  1,000  crates,  a  net  weight 
of  grapes  amounting  to  13  tons  to  the  carload.  Table  grapes  shipped 
in  this  form  and  in  lug  boxes,  therefore,  aggregated  the  total  bulk  or 
weight  of  170,482  tons. 

Grapes  shipped  in  drums  packed  in  redwood  sawdust  totaled  252,000 
such  packages,  and  the  net  weight  of  grapes  in  this  number  of  packages 
was  4,032  tons. 

The  total  bulk  of  table  grapes  produced  in  the  state  in  1917  and 
shipped  as  such  variety  was  174,514  tons. 

Growers  of  table  grapes  realized  very  satisfactory  prices  in  Eastern 
markets  and  at  home.  During  part  of  the  season  carloads  of  table 
grapes  sold  as  high  as  $3,000,  but  this  figure  was  unusual.  Average 
prices  ranged  from  $1,400  to  $1,800  per  carload;  then,  of  course,  many 
of  the  cars  sold  for  much  less  than  this  figure.  The  lower  sales  were 
due,  however,  to  several  causes. 

It  may  be  safely  estimated  that  the  table  grape  crop  produced  in  the 
state  and  shipped  in  the  form  of  crates  and  lug  boxes  totaled  a  selling 
figure  of  $17,500,000.  After  deducting  freight,  refrigeration,  selling 
expenses,  loading,  packing  and  the  cost  of  crates  there  was  a  net  return 
to  the  growers  of  $8,000,000  for  their  grapes  at  the  packing  sheds.  This 
amount,  of  course,  was  not  net  profit,  as  out  of  it  comes  the  harvesting 
of  the  crop,  the  care  of  the  vineyards  throughout  the  year,  taxes,  depre- 
ciation, etc. 

The  Emperor  grapes  packed  in  sawTlust  average  about  $2.75  per 
drum,  f.  0.  b.  California,  and  in  the  estimate  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph we  have  included  these  sales. 

In  1916  these  Emperor  grapes  arrived  in  Eastern  markets  in. 
rotting  condition  and  the  houses  that  had  purchased  them  in  California 
in  carload  lots  suffered  in  many  instances  an  entire  loss.  The  grapes 
had  been  packed  in  this  state  during,  or  immediately  after,  rainy 
weather  and  they  were  not  free  of  surface  moisture.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  bunches  of  grapes  developed  mold  while  hanging  on  the  vines 
and  the  vital  mistake  was  made  of  packing  them  in  sawdust  when  they 
were  in  this  condition.  Most  of  the  Emperor  grapes  so  packed  are  sold 
outright  at  the  shipping  point  in  California  or  on  a  guarantee  basis  and 
in  most  instances  these  grapes  were  paid  for  before  they  were  opened  up 
in  the  Eastern  markets. 

Grape   Packing    in    Redwood   Sawdust. 

In  1906,  Professor  A.  V.  Stubenrauch,  Pomologist,  and  C.  W.  Mann, 
Assistant  Pomologist  in  Fruit  Transportation  and  Storage  Investiga- 
tions, United  States  Government,  began  a  series  of  experiments  in  Cali- 
fornia covering  the  correct  packing  and  storage  of  California  grapes. 
Their  investigations  continued  over  a  period  of  seven  years,  during 
which  time  all  sorts  of  packing  materials  and  styles  of  package  were 
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experimented  with,  resulting  finally  in  the  discovery  that  redwood  saw- 
dust was  as  perfect  a  medium  for  the  preservation  of  the  fruit  as  could 
be  found.  Their  experiments  in  this  direction  were  encouraged 
undoubtedly  by  the  fact  that  for  many  years  in  Spain  grapes  have  been 
packed  in  sawdust  for  shipment  to  England  and  other  points,  enabling 
the  growers  to  successfully  place  upon  these  markets  even  the  most 
tender  varieties.  In  that  country  the  ordinary  pine  sawdust  is  the  only 
kind  available,  and  in  order  to  drive  away  the  resinous  flavor  which 
might  affect  that  of  the  grape,  it  is  customary'  to  expose  the  sawdust  in 
great  heaps  to  the  sun  of  the  sunnner  and  the  storms  of  the  winter, 
turning  the  heaps  occasionally  until  all  of  the  sawdust  has  been  so 
exposed.  This  process  is  continued  for  not  less  than  three  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  material  is  ready  for  use. 

Several  different  kinds  of  pulverized  redwood  were  used,  including 
the  dust  from  planing  mills,  fine  shavings,  etc.,  but  the  final  conclusion 
was  that  coarse  redwood  sawdust,  wliich  1ms  been  run  through  a  blower, 
to  take  out  the  fine  particles  and  the  dust,  and  a  revolving  drum,  to 
smooth  off  the  sharp  corners  and  edges,  was  the  ideal  material. 

Experimental  packing  with  sawdust  has  been  tried  with  practically 
all  the  European  varieties  grown  in  California,  but  the  greatest  success 
has  been  achieved  with  the  Almeria,  Cornichon,  and  Emperor. 
Undoubtedly^  there  are  a  number  of  other  varieties  less  well  known  and 
having  thick  skins  that  would  keep  equally  well. 

It  has  been  found  that  sound  grapes,  well  selected,  of  perfect  color 
and  maturity,  will  keep  well  for  from  one  to  three  months.  There  are 
some  examples  of  perfect  keeping  for  as  much  as  five  months,  but  as  a 
general  rule  it  is  safe  to  say  that  fruit  so  packed  will  be  in  the  best 
condition  for  sale  and  consumption  during  the  holidays,  and  more  or 
less  chance  will  be  taken  if  it  is  longer  held. 

The  Emperor  season  usually  opens  about  the  middle  of  September, 
aiul  continues,,  in  the  ordinary  year,  to  nearly  the  first  of  November. 
With  fruit  as  commonly  packed,  immediate  consumption  is  necessary, 
but  with  the  sawdust  packing,  it  is  seen  that  the  selling  season  can  be 
extended  for  two  or  three  months,  making  possible  far  better  distribu- 
tion, and  by  limitation  of  daily  offerings  enabling  the  dealer  to  realize 
much  better  prices. 

No  considerable  quantities  of  grapes  were  packed  in  this  way  for  ship- 
ment until  1912,  when  approximately  thirty  carloads  were  forwarded. 
Since  that  time  shipments  have  constantly  increased  until  1917,  when  it 
is  estimated  between  four  and  five  hundred  carloads  were  forwarded. 

Generally  speaking,  this  style  of  pack  has  been  found  exceedingly 
satisfactory.  Considerable  trouble  and  some  heavy  losses  were  experi- 
enced in  1916  owing  to  early  Fall  rains,  which  affected  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  fruit.  With  possibly  this  exception  the  results  in  other 
years  have  been  uniformly  good. 

Almeria  Grapes  in  Australia. 

Almeria  grapes  are  another  fruit  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  produce 
in  California  under  suitable  conditions,  but  the  attempts  made  have 
not  yet  proved  successful.  Both  the  Almeria  grape  and  Greek  currants 
are  grown  with  success  in  Australia,  and  the  Government  Viticulturist 
of  Victoria,  Australia,  in  a  recent  letter  expresses  his  surprise  at  these 
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conditions,  saying:  "I  note  that  you  still  import  over  a  million  dollars' 
worth,  of  Greek  currants.  It  seems  strange  that  you  do  not  grow  any 
locally,  as  the  Zante  currant  should  do  well  in  the  California  climate. 
It  thrives  admirably  in  the  irrigation  districts  of  Northern  Victoria, 
yielding  as  much  as  three  tons  of  dried  currants  to  the  acre,  whereas  the 
Sultana,  which  also  does  very  well  with  us,  rarely  exceeds  two  tons. 

"You  refer  to  the  vine  as  'a  peculiar  dwarf  grapevine.'  It  could,  of 
course,  be  trained  thus,  but  here  we  grow  it  on  very  large  trellises, 
planting  the  vines  as  much  as  15  feet  apart.  The  Zante  was  not  a  success 
here  until  cincturing,  or  ringbarking,  was  introduced  a  dozen  years  ago. 
This  operation  is  performed  on  the  main  stem  during,  or  immediately 
after,  blossoming.  Without  it  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  drops  off.  Since 
cincturing  proved  a  success  the  Zante  was  very  extensively  planted,  and 
we  now  produce  more  currants  than  the  commonwealth  can  consume, 
with  the  result  that  prices  fell  considerably  from  $200  to  $115  per  ton. 
They  have  risen  again  recently,  owing  to  last  year's  crop  only  being  a 
half  one. 

"I  am  rather  astonished  that  the  Almeria  grape  has  not  proved  satis- 
factory with  you,  since  it  is  doing  splendidly  with  us.  You  may,  per- 
haps, have  seen  some  Victorian-grown  Ohanez  grapes  (the  Almeria 
variety)  at  the  Panama  Exposition.  It  keeps  here  in  good  condition  for 
six  months  and  over  in  cool  store.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  pecul- 
iarity in  its  method  of  fruiting  may  have  something  to  do  with  its 
non-success  in  California." 

A  recent  Bulletin  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  raisin  industry  confirms  this  view  regarding  Greek 
currants.  It  states  in  part :  ' '  Currants  have  not  so  far  been  grown  to 
any  great  extent  in  this  country,  not  because  they  will  not  thrive  here, 
but  no  one  has  engaged  in  their  culture  seriously  enough  to  determine  the 
right  way  to  grow,  prune  and  train  them.  ^*  *  *  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  some  years  has  made  experiments  in  the  growing  of 
currant  varieties  of  grapes  on  different  resistant  stocks  and  practiced  on 
them  different  methods  of  pruning  and  training,  with  very  gratifying 
results,  and  strong  hopes  are  entertained  of  starting  and  developing  this 
special  line  of  the  raisin  industry.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
this  country  should  not  produce  the  35,356,000  pounds,  or  $1,206,000 
worth  of  currants  it  has  for  ten  years  been  annually  importing." 

IMPORTED    ALMERIA    GRAPES. 

These  table  grapes  come  from  the  province  of  that  name  in  Spain, 
and  during  the  last  six  years  their  value  has  amounted  to  between 
$1,500,000  and  $2,000,000  a  year.  They  come  into  competition  with 
late-season  shipments  of  California  Tokays,  Cornichon  and  Emperor 
grapes.  Cuttings  of  the  Almeria  grape  have  been  imported  into  Cali- 
fornia, but  the  result  so  far  has  not  been  satisfactory. 

The  season  for  importations  is  from  September  15  to  December  15, 
the  bulk  of  which  is  received  at  New  York,  although  about  one-fifth 
go  through  Boston,  Philadelpha  and  New  Orleans.  The  fruit  is  put  up 
in  barrels,  the  gross  weight,  including  cork-dnst,  being  from  60  to  70 
pounds,  and  the  net  weight  of  a  barrel  about  45  pounds.  California 
Malagas  come  in  the  most  direct  competition  with  Almeria  grapes,  bemg 
of  a  similar  color  and  somewhat  similar  flavor,  although  not  near  as  good 
as  a  keeper. 
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Almeria   Grapes   Imported,   1907-1917. 
(Duty,  25  cents  per  cubic  foot  capacity  of  bai^rel  or  packages.) 
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Year 

Cubic  feet 

Value 

Year 

Cubic  feet 

Value 

l!J07     

1,298,469 
2,234,508 
1,203,419 
1,365,310 
1,485,159 
2,000,841 

$1,575,521 
2,743,356 
1,575,620 
1,682,994 
1,723,022 
2,331,504 

1913 

1,135,942 
1,334,163 
1,323,928 
623,856 
1,492,446 

$1,359,415 
1  599  969 

11)08    

1914 

1909    

1915    

1,523,547 

1910    

1916    .. 

703,274 

1911    

1917 

1,656,609 

1912    . 

THE    LOQUAT. 

This  fruit  is  widely  grown  in  California  as  an  ornamental  plant,  and 
a  small  amount  of  fruit  is  marketed.  The  Census  of  1910  reported 
:J,700  trees  in  bearing,  producing  4,500  boxes. 

GUAVAS. 

Two  species  of  guava  have  been  cpiite  widely  tried  in  this  state — 
the  strawberry  guava,  and  the  lemon  guava.  The  former  is  the  hardier 
and  is  worth  while  growing  for  jellies.  They  are  only  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida.  According  to  the  Census  reports  of  1910  there 
were  upwards  of  7,000  bearing  trees  in  California,  producing  about 
95,000  pounds  of  fruit. 

THE  JUJUBE. 

The  plant  is  easily  grown  from  seed  or  cuttings,  and  the  fruit  is  used 
by  confectioners.  The  fruit  is  edible  fresh  or  dried,  but  has  not  been 
turned  to  commercial  account. 

The  importation  of  the  large  fruited,  grafted  Chinese  varieties  was 
only  begun  in  1906.  Under  irrigation  in  northern  California,  and 
without  irrigation  in  central  Texas,  the  trees  have  grown  luxuriantly 
and  fruited  abundantly.  When  not  over-ripe,  the  jujubes  have  a  sweet, 
delicate  flavor,  quite  unlike  any  other  fruit,  and  a  texture  and  crispness 
which  reminds  one  of  a  crabapple.  One  becomes  fond  of  them  even 
though  they  cannot  be  said  to  compare  with  other  fresh  fruits  like  the 
pear  or  apple.  The  ripe  fruit  contains  a  high  per  cent  of  cane  sugar — 
as  much  as  20  per  cent. 

It  is  as  a  prepared  or  candied  fruit  that  the  jujube  deserves  to  be  most 
seriously  considered  by  American  horticulturists,  for  when  processed 
as  they  are  by  the  Chinese  they  compare  favorably  with  the  Persian 
date  in  flavor  and  palatability,  and,  to  the  unobserving,  they  might  be 
mistaken  for  dates. 

In  general,  the  jujube  may  be  said  to  be  a  heavy  bearer,  and  in  Texas 
and  California  some  varieties  have  proved  unusually  fruitful.  They 
bear  very  early,  some  one-year-old  grafts  producing  as  many  as  24 
fruits.  Trees  have  fruited  heavily  at  Chico,  Fresno,  Indio,  and  Bard, 
Cal.,  and  San  Antonio,  Austin,  and  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

THE   PERSIMMON. 

The  persimmon  of  the  Southern  States  was  introduced  into  California 
in  early  days.  The  widely  distributed  species,  however,  is  the  Japanese, 
of  which  many  varieties  are  now  fruiting  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 
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Local  sale  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  is  profitable  in  a  small  way. 
The  removal  of  estringency  while  the  fruit  remains  firm  has  been 
successfully  accomplished  by  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Eoeding,  of  Fresno,  following 
a  Japanese  method.  Perhaps  the  largest  single  persimmon-producing 
])roposition  in  California  is  that  of  Ira  Avery  in  Placer  County.  The 
Tane  Nashi  variety  pays  best  on  account  of  its  size  and  earliness. 

THE    JAPANESE    OR    KAKI    PERSIMMON.* 

The  Kaki  or  Japanese  persimmon  was  introduced  into  California 
about  1870,  and  is  to  be  found  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  nearly  every 
county  in  the  state.  The  tree  is  easily  grown,  is  practically  free  from 
serious  diseases  and  insect  pests,  and  is  in  most  cases  exceedingly  prolific. 
The  fruit  is  very  attractive  in  appearance,  ships  well  to  both  local  and 
distant  markets,  and  is  almost  universally  liked  if  eaten  in  the  proper 
condition.  There  are  commercial  orchards  in  Orange,  Los  Angeles, 
Tulare,  Fre.sno,  Santa  Barbara,  Solano,  and  Placer  counties.  During 
several  seasons  past,  the  fruit  has  been  shipped  to  the  East  in  carload 
lots,  especially  from  the  Newcastle  district,  where  the  largest  acreage  is 
to  be  found. 

Although  the  persimmon  tree  is  deciduous  it  does  not  thrive  in  a  cold 
climate,  and  some  of  the  first  trees  brought  to  the  United  States  died 
from  being  planted  too  far  north.  Propagation  of  the  persimmon  is 
practiced  to  only  a  small  extent  by  nuseries  in  California  since  trees  may 
be  secured  very  cheaply  from  reliable  Japanese  firms. 

The  number  of  varieties  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  persimmons  runs 
into  the  hundreds.  Some  of  the  best  have  been  introduced,  but  there 
are  undoubtedly  many  others  which  are  ecjual  if  not  superior  to  those 
being  commonly  grown  here.  As  long  ago  as  1891  the  identity  of  the 
following  varieties  was  practically  established:  Hachiya,  Tanenashi, 
Yemon,  Hyakume,  Yeddo  Ichi,  Tsuru,  Zengi,  Kurokume,  Yamatsuru, 
and  Dai-dai.  Dozens  of  other  varieties,  however,  are  being  gro\\'n  either 
without  any  name  at  all  or  under  a  local  name.  Some  of  these  may  be 
local  seedling's,  but  the  majority  were  probably  bought  from  Japanese 
nurserymen  years  aog  and  the  names  lost  or  forgotten.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  associate  these  varieties  with  their 
correct  Japanese  names,  however  desirable  it  might  be  to  do  so. 

For  general  planting  the  Hachiya  is  to  be  recommended  on  account 
of  its  size,  appearance,  bearing  habits,  good  flavor,  and  habit  of  ripening 
nuiformly.  The  Tanenashi  is  favorably  regarded  in  some  sections,  but 
often  has  a  loose  core  which  permits  dust  and  mold  to  enter;  it  has  a 
mealy  flesh,  on  actjount  of  which  some  growere  call  it  the  "Pasty  per- 
sinnnon. "  Among  the  dark-fleshed  kinds  the  Hj^akume,  Dai-dai,  and 
Gosho  can  be  recommended. 

The  culture  of  persimmons  on  a  large  scale  is  hardly  advisable  at 
present.  For  five-  and  even  ten-acre  orchards  there  are  possibly  good 
prospects  of  profitable  returns,  if  anything  like  the  care  and  attention 
are  given  to  the  trees,  the  handling  and  marketing  of  the  fruit  as  are 
given  to  prunes,  peaches,  or  walnuts. 

♦From  the  article  by  Professor  Ira.  J.   Condit,  University  of  California. 
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THE   POMEGRANATE. 

This  fruit  is  grown  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  and  certain  quanti- 
ties are  profitably  sold.  The  variety  chietiy  cultivated  is  a  bright  orange 
color,  but  a  large  number  vary  with  a  faint  blush  to  dark  red.  The 
fruit  ripens  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  state  in  October.  Pomegranates 
for  Eastern  shipment  have  proved  profitable  in  the  Porterville  district, 
whence  nine  carloads  were  shipped  in  1913,  and  the  fruit  netted  approxi- 
mately $75  per  ton  to  the  growers.  At  the  present  time,  California  has 
about  125  to  150  acres  planted  in  this  fruit  as  follows:  Porterville 
district,  60  to  65  acres ;  Fresno  district,  25  to  30  acres ;  Imperial  Valley, 
15  to  25  acres;  and  the  rest  of  the  state  25  to  30  acres.  In  1915  one 
firm  in  the  Porterville  district  handled  7,219  boxes,  which  netted  the 
growers  .$6,136.  The  only  hindrance  to  a  rapid  extension  of  pome- 
granate planting  in  California  is  the  lack  of  market  demand. 

PEACHES. 

In  the  production  of  peaches,  California  leads  all  other  states,  large 
quantities  being  dried  and  canned,  and  in  the  shipment  of  fresh  peaches 
is  only  exceeded  by  Georgia.  Magnificient  nectarines  are  grown,  but  in 
comparatively  small  quantities. 

Shipment  of   Peaches   in   1914  by  Ten    Leading   States. 

The  10  leading  states  in  the  shipment  of  peaches  in  1914,  each  showing 
shipments  of  more  than  1,000  carloads,  were  as  follows : 


state 

Carloads 

state 

Carloads 

Georgia  

4,8ft3 
2,983 
2,501 
2,340 
2.266 

Colorado    

2,075 

California   

West  Virginia 

1,978 

Washington   

New  Jersey  

1,556 

Ohio    _    .  . 

Utah 

1,556 

Michigan 

Maryland 

1,231 
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California. 

The  following  summary  gives  the  principal  districts  from  which  fresh 
peaches  were  shipped  in  1914: 

(May  25  to  October  1.) 


Newcastle  . 
Loomis    --- 

Sanger   

Kingsburg 

Selma    

Penryn  

Cueamonga 

Parlier 

Armona  _.- 
Corning  ___ 

Fresno   

Winters  _.- 
Del  Rey  — 

Tulare    

Clovis 

Auburn    ___ 
Hanford    _. 

Dinuba 

Yam  

Fowler  

Reedley   

Sultana  

Yuba  City 

Cutler 

Riverbank  , 

Suisun 

Oleander  __ 


571.0 

365.0 

310.0 

250.0 

200.0 

162.0 

148.0 

143.0 

141.0 

123.0 

68.5 

55.0 

43.0 

43.0 

40.0 

38.0 

30.0 

28.0 

28.0 

20.0 

13.0 

12.0 

12.0 

11.0 

11.0 

10.3 

10.0 


Denair    

Pasadena  __. 

Swall  

Hemet 

Lincoln    

Oakdale    

Oakland    

Anderson    _-. 

Guinda  

Loma 

Seville    

Yettem  

Cornwall 

Los  Angeles 

Visalia  

Antioch  

Bowles   

Merced   

Laton  

Monmouth  _. 

Winton 

Corona  

Miley  

Stockton  

Woodsbro    _. 


8.0 
8.0 
8.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
5.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 


State  total 


2,983.8 


Now  that  the  California  peach  growers  have  organized  with  a  member- 
ship of  six  thousand,  and  $1,000,000  capital,  controlling  85  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  tonnage  in  the  state,  the  industry  is  on  a  sound  basis, 
and  the  prices  obtained  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  growers.  In  1916 
the  crop  amounted  to  about  29,000  tons. 

The  quality  of  the  1916  crop  was  fully  up  to  the  average,  and  probably 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  crop  of  1915. 

The  average  price  to  the  grower  for  the  1916  crop  was  about  100  per 
cent  greater  than  the  average  price  for  the  1915  crop.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  during  the  year  of  1915,  peaches  reached  the 
lowest  price  known  to  the  industry.  Taking,  however,  a  period  of  five 
years,  the  current  price  for  the  1916  crop  is  probably  not  over  10  or  15 
per  cent  above  the  average  for  that  length  of  time. 

The  production  of  dried  peaches  in  1917  was  between  38,000  and 
40,000  tons.  The  quality  was  not  as  good  as  in  either  1915  or  1916, 
and  the  crop  as  a  whole  ran  to  smaller  grades,  but  was  the  largest  ever 
produced  in  California,  and  notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  entire  crop 
was  marketed  by  February  1,  1918.  The  percentage  of  standard  yel- 
lows in  the  1916  crop  was  8f  per  cent,  extra  fancy  16^  per  cent ;  in  1917 
these  grades  were  18^  per  cent  and  5  per  cent,  respectively.  On  the 
Muir  variety  the  comparison  of  the  same  grades  shows  1916  crop  24  per 
cent  standard,  and  5  per  cent  extra  fancy ;  the  1917  crop  31^  standard, 
1^  per  cent  extra  fancy,  and  the  quality  of  the  peach  itself  was  not  as 
good  as  either  of  the  two  previous  years. 

The  maximum  price  received  by  the  grower  for  the  1914-1915  crops, 
before  the  Peach  Association  was  organized,  was  3  cents  a  pound  in  the 
sweat  box.     The  average  for  the  1916  crop  was  a  little  better  than  6 
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cents,  and  for  the  1917  crop  a  fraction  over  8  cents  a  pound.     The  mini- 
mnm  prices  paid  growers  for  these  two  crops  were  5  and  6i  cents. 

Peeled   Peaches. 

A  peeling  process  for  dried  peaches  on  which  a  patent  has  been 
granted  to  the  California  Peach  Growers  Association,  giving  them  the 
sole  right  to  use  this  process,  and  the  first  year's  operation  has  proved 
a  great  success,  one-fifth  of  the  entire  crop  being  marketed  in  this  form. 

FRESH    DECIDUOUS    FRUITS. 

The  shipments  of  deciduous  fruits  in  193  7  far  exceeded  all  previous 
years. 

statement  Showing  Number  of  Cars  of  Each   Variety  Shipped,  1903-1917. 


Apricots     Cherries       Grapes 


Peaches        Pears 


Apples* 


Miscel- 
laneous 


1903  '  241 

1904  97 

1905  279 

1906  :  16 

1907  !  71 

1908  1  232 

1909  210 

1910  290 

1911  215 

1912  196 

1913  '  158 

1914  382 

1915  392 

1916  290 

1917  403 


211 

209 
79 
150 
133 
208 
250 
250 
216 
244 
231 
166 
205 
164 
330 


1.804 
1,451 
1,602 
2,052 
3,460 
3,819 
5,889 
4,948 
6,374 
6,357 
6,363 
8,773 
9,563 
9,722 
13,944 


1,857 
559 
1,946 
584 
699 
1.980 
2.599 
2,518 
2,027 
1,621 
2,359 
2,144 
1,689 
1,909 
2,432 


1,720 
2,186 
1.013 
1,513 
1,039 
2,702 
2.638 
2,361 
2,325 
3,135 
2,496 
2,725 
2,646 
3,701 
4,802 


1,145 
1,053 
1,391 
1,220 
1,039 
l,7a3 
1,526 
1,552 
1,366 
1,776 
1,706 
1,907 
2.225 
1,999 
2,651 


671 

43 

1,913 

748 
1,067 
2,201 
2,158 
2,136 


22 
28 
16 
22 
18 
15 
19 
17 
16 
15 
19 
49 
58 
106 
66 


7.671 

5,626 

8,239 

6,3(IS 

7,526 

12,920 

15,280 

14,072 

12,539 

13,344 

13,332 

16,146 

16,778 

17,891 

24,628 


*In  no  case  do  the  above  figures  cover  the  entire  shipment  of  apples,  as  they 
continue  to  be  shipped  long-  after  the  deciduous  fruit  season  is  closed. 

OLIVES    AND    OLIVE    OIL.f 

There  were  very  few  new  orchards  planted  in  olive  trees  during  the 
years  1905-1909,  consequently  the  production  of  olive  oil  changed  but 
slightly.  The  orchard.s  that  are  coming  into  ))earing  are  mostly  varieties 
that  are  used  for  pickling  purposes,  and  the  production  of  pickling 
olives  is  increasing  consideralily  from  year  to  year.  Since  1909  a 
large  area  has  been  planted.  The  production  of  olives  during  the 
last  few  years  has  increased  hy  improved  methods  of  irrigation  and 
fertilization,  and  the  industry  is  growing  in  importance,  and  new 
planting  is  on  a  considerable  scale.  The  production  is  about  equally 
divided  between  southern  California  and  the  territory  north  of 
Tehachapi.  The  harvests  in  California  generally  alternate  between 
heavy  and  light,  although  the  last  few  years  the  crops  have  been  mora 
uniform,  due  to  the  increased  care  and  attention  to  orchards. 

Not  more  than  35  gallons  of  oil  are  produced  from  a  ton  of  olives, 
although  some  manufacturers,  Avho  liave  heavy  presses,  claim  to  obtain 
40  gallons  of  oil  to  the  ton.  It  takes  about  five  and  one-half  pounds  of 
olives  to  make  one  gallon  of  pickles.  The  output  of  pickled  olives  is 
increasing  much  more  rapidly  than  the  production  of  olive  oil,  as 
California  manufacturers  can  not  compete  with  foreign  oil  as  to  price. 

tFor  further  information  regarding  olives  and  olive  oil,  see  the  Report  for  1913, 
pages  114-115. 
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The  leading  varieties  now  being-  planted  in  California  are  the  Mission 
and  Manzanillo,  all  other  olives  generally  being  treated  as  oil  olives,  as 
they  are  unfit  for  piekels. 

In  1911  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  18,000  acres  of  olives, 
producing  about  8,000  tons  of  oil  olives,  and  4,000  tons  for  pickling.  In 
1907  the  average  net  income  was  only  $17  an  acre ;  in  1912  the  average 
had  increased  to  $36.88  an  acre.  In  1908  the  olive  industry  represented 
capital  invested  amounting  to  $4,500,000,  increased  in  1912  to  $7,500,OUO. 
Formerly  the  by-products  were  more  or  less  wasted;  now  oil,  described 
as  "mechanical  oil,"  is  extracted  from  the  pomace  and  used  to  a  large 
extent  by  soap  and  other  factories.  The  average  yield  per  acre  in 
California  is  about  one  and  one-fourth  tons,  and  the  average  price 
received  by  the  growers  for  the  three  years,  1909-1912,  for  oil  olives  on 
the  trees  was  $22  per  ton.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  olives  produced  are 
pickling  olives,  and  60  per  cent  oil  olives.  The  average  price  received 
by  growers  1909  to  1912  for  pickling  olives  on  trees  was  $62  per  ton. 
The  net  average  receipts  by  growers  for  pickling  olives  was  $53.50  per 
ton,  and  the  net  average  receipts  for  both  oil  and  pickling  olives  $36. 8S 
per  acre.  The  amount  paid  to  growers  in  1911,  for  approximately 
12,000  tons,  was  $442,000;  of  this  tonnage  4,000  were  pickles,  repre- 
senting 1,200,000  gallons,  and  8,000  tons  of  oil  olives  representing 
280,000  gallons  of  oil. 

In  1913  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  about  750,000  gallons  of  ripe 
olives,  equal  to  125,000  cases  of  24  quart  cans  each.  The  estimated 
quantity  of  ripe  olives  in  1914  was  about  the  same  as  the  previous  year. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  figures  regarding  olives 
and  olive  oil. 

In  1916  it  is  estimated  that  the  output  of  olive  oil  was  about  350,000 
gallons,  and  150,000  cases  of  24-ciuart  cans  of  ripe  olives.  One  of  the 
principal  features  during  the  year  was  the  demand  for  ripe  olives,  and 
the  prices  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  There  was  every  indication 
of  an  excellent  crop,  but  frost  came  earlier  than  any  time  in  the  last  15 
years,  and  caused  a  considerable  loss. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  acreage  of  olives  in  the  state  in  1917,  was  as 
follows:  Bearing  trees  (6  years  old  and  over)  18,977;  non-bearing 
trees  (under  6  years)  17,063 ;  total  acreage  36,040  acres,  including  2,841 
acres  planted  in  1917.  The  estimated  production  is  about  60,000  gal- 
lons of  olive  oil,  125,000  cases  of  6  gallons  each  of  processed,  or  pickled 
olives,  and  about  450  tons  of  salt  cured  olives.  The  past  season  has  been 
.a  remarkably  adverse  one,  more  than  half  of  the  crop  of  olives  being 
destroj^ed  by  the  extreme  heat  of  June  and  July. 

The  prices  paid  for  olives  was  as  follows : 


Price 
per  ton 


10/16  inch  in  diameter. 
11/16  inch  in  diameter. 
12/16  incli  in  diameter. 
13/16  inch  in  diameter. 


$40  to  $60 
100  to  150 
175  to  2(10 
200  to  250 


Olives  running  less  than  10/16  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  olives 
of  larger  size,  but  unfit  for  pickling  by  the  California  process,  brought 
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from  $40  to  $80  a  ton      In  somp  r"i«pc  4:1  or,  +    d-im 
for  olive  orchards  r„„  on  t?,e  Trees  "'  *        '    *^''"  ''"'  '""  '""'  P"'^' 
The  leading  counties  iu  the  production  of  olives  are-  Los  An^el« 
Riverside,  and  San  Diego  in  the  south,  and  Butte  and  Tehama    if  he 
north,  Santa  Clara,  Fresno  and  Sonoma  in  central  California      There 

o^ldifc'CTe:,  &i^;or.f#r^^  •>"  -^  --->  °"-^ 

MANUFACTURE    OF   OLIVE    AND   OTHER    OILS 

Untt'edltlf  in^'iq'lT''''  ''T'''^  l'''''  ^'''  ^^^  concerns  in  the 
Lnnea   feUtes   in    1916   engaged   in   the  niannfactnre   of   ?fi9  ^-^^  rVi 
pounds  of  od   from   peanuts,    mustard  seed,   kapo     seed    rSe   seed 
sunflower  seed,  soya   beans,   walnuts,  corn,   Jopra,   pa,  m  kernels    and 
olives.     The  movement  to  grow  soya   beans,   peanuts    an      other  o 
boar.ng  seeds  and  nuts  other  than  eottons..ed  for  the  n      U     n  -e  of 
0.     has  received  a  great  impetus  and   there   will  pr^bav   be  lever, 
hundred  estabhshments  engaged  in  crushing  the  cops  grow     in  igl? 
1  he  following  summary  shows  the  number  of  estab  ishments  enoald 
m  the  production  of  the  several  oils,  together  with      rquamfv^^^^ 
each  kind  produced  during  the  calendar  vear  ml  ^  '^ 


Kind 


Number 
of  estab- 
lishnients 


Oil  produced 
(pounds) 


Olive  .... 
Coconut 
Peanut    . 


22    1,336,674 

9  126,884,374 

50  I  26,164,869 


Kind 


Number 
of  estab- 
lishments 


Oil  produced 
(pounds) 


Corn  

Mustard  seed,  rape"! 
seed,  soya  bean,  j 
palm  kernel,  etc.. I 


23   93,085,391 


14   15,087,353 


THE      CITRUS    FRUIT    INDUSTRY 

the  St    M  ..llo     AT  ^7  *  ^'  ^^^''^  important  varietv,  with  fewer  of 

Se:dtgi'tnd'Ttng:rin™"™"  ""'^"*-  ''"™"^-^™-  «'"'-^-  B'""'!.  Jaff^ 

Increase  In  the  California  Citrus  Crop,  1899-1909 

ora':re:.o;  Tz^ta^^r:  ^i^!":^^^-  ^'  ""p??  *-• "- 

decade   between    1899   >,nr      900       ^  t  '^  ^'''''  ^^"^  '^^"^'^g  the 

1899  to  14,^36  000  boxes       19m'   ''j^''.^'''\l  ^^om   5,882,000   boxes  in 
number  of  trees  in  bearin.  l.^v^n    """1'  f'  '^l""  ^"'^^^^  ^^  time,  tne 
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1899  to  first  in  1909.     Iii  1899  Los  Angeles  County  ranked  first  and 
Riverside  County  second. 

The  value  of  the  oranges  produced  in  1909  was  ■$12,952,000,  an 
average  of  90  cents  per  box. 

The    Crop   of   1913-1914   and    1914-1915. 

The  California  citrus  crop  for  the  season  1913-1914  was  a  record 
one,  amounting  to  -48,338  cars,  compared  with  18,331  the  previous  season, 
when  the  production  was  greatly  reduced  by  a  killing  frost,  being  the 
lowest  in  12  years.  Of  the  above  carloads  45,306  were  oranges,  and 
3,032  lemons.  Previous  to  the  season  of  1913-1914  the  highest  was  in 
1910-1911,  when  46,399  cars  were  shipped.  For  the  season  of  1914-1915 
there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  shipments  of  lemons  and  a  falling 
off  in  oranges.  In  southern  California  the  number  of  cars  of  lemons 
was  6,843  compared  with  2,924  for  the  season  of  1913-1914,  while  the 
number  of  cars  of  oranges  fell  from  39,024  to  33,317  cars.  In  northern 
and  central  California  the  oranges  show  an  increase  of  from  6,282  the 
previous  season  to  6,427  cars,  but  the  shipments  of  lemons  advanced 
from  78  to  225  cars. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  somewhat  of  a  change  in  the 
proportion  of  navels  shipped.  For  the  season  of  1915-1916  navel 
oranges  averaged  approximately  68  per  cent  of  the  total  shipments 
of  oranges  from  California. 

The  orange  crop  of  northern  California  matures  from  four  to  six 
weeks  earlier  than  it  does  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  is  from  200  to  500  miles  farther  north.  This 
unusual  condition  is  due  to  the  topography  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
two  large  San  Joaciuin  and  Sacramento  valleys  in  central  and  northern 
California  lie  between  two  great  mountain  ranges  extending  north  and 
south.  The  Coast  Range  mountains  shut  off  the  modifying  influences 
of  the  sea,  causing  relatively  higher  night  temperatures  during  the 
summer  months  than  prevail  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  The 
acreage  of  citrus  fruits  in  Fresno,  Tulare,  and  Kern  counties  was 
increased  in  1915  by  the  planting  of  3,000  acres,  bringing  the  total 
acreage  up  to  about  12,000  acres. 

In  southern  California,  San  Bernardino  is  the  largest  producer  of 
oranges,  with  1,951,254  bearing  trees ;  Los  Angeles  has  1,674,695,  River- 
side 1,021,957,  and  Orange  Countv  478,272.  In  northern  and  central 
California,  Tulare  leads  with  801,151,  Butte  147,412,  Fresno  85,781, 
Kern  80,940,  and  Sacramento  46,256. 

Pomeloes  are  also  grown  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  two  leading 
counties  being  San  Bernardino  with  13,134  bearing  trees,  and  Tulare 
with  8,114. 

California   Fruit  Growers'    Exchange. 

Some  idea  of  the  size  and  value  of  the  crop,  and  of  the  immense 
benefit  derived  by  growers  by  a  well-organized  association,  is  shown  by 
the  results  obtained  by  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  the 
largest  and  most  successful  of  all  the  cooperative  institutions  formed 
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by  the  fruit  growers.  The  foHowing-  tabular  statement  shows  the  total 
number  of  boxes  shipped  each  year,  the  amount  received,  and  the 
average  f .  o.  b.  California  price  per  box  during  the  last  thirteen  years : 


Year 

Boxes                       F.  0.  B. 

Average 

shipped                       returns 

per  box 

1904-05  

5,188511 

$7,124,377  00 

$1  37 

1905-06  

4,705,515 

9.936,497  00 

2  11 

1906-07  

6,149,708 

12,268,752  (10 

2  00 

1907-08  

6,628,644 

11,753,544  00 

1  77 

1908-09  

8,710,828 

13  9.58.990  00 

1  60 

1909-10  

7,578,801 

14,831,975  00 

1  96 

1910-11  

10.842,790 

20,708,355  21 

1  91 

1911-12  

9.232,357 

17,235,822  98 

1  87 

1912-13  _    

4.940.068 

13,640,091  32 

2  74 

1913-14  

11.264,865 

18,990,725  54 

1  69 

1914-15  

11,893,076 

19,523,397  72 

1  64 

1915-16  

12.097,918 

27.675.922  74 

2  29 

1916-17  

15,492,334 

33,478,130  63 

2  16 

The  Citrus  Crop,  1917. 

The  great  damage  that  was  inflicted  on  California  orange  growers 
by  the  heavy  frost  which  occured  the  last  week  in  December,  1911,  and 
the  first  week  in  January,  1912,  is  shown  in  a  striking  manner  by  the 
returns  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  the  shipments 
being  only  4,910,068  boxes,  compared  Avith  9,232,357  the  previous 
season.  This  large  decrease  was  in  some  measure  made  up  for  by 
better  prices,  the  average  being  .$2.74  per  box,  against  $1.87  for  the 
previous  year.  The  total  receipts  were  only  .$13,640,000,  compared 
with  $17,235,000  the  previous  year,  or  a  loss  of  over  $3,595,000. 

The  sales  made  by  the  Exchange  during  the  last  fourteen  years  have 
amounted  to  approximately  $226,100,000,  on  which  business  the  losses 
due  to  bad  debts,  or  in  the  transmission  of  the  funds  have  been  less 
than  $8,000,  or  about  35/10,000  of  one  per  cent. 

The  orange  industrv  in  California  represents  an  investment  of  about 
$150,000,000. 

The  average  annual  yield  on  al)out  20  acres  of  orange  grove  from 
1906  to  1911  was  157.6  boxes  per  acre.  The  average  cost  of  labor  and 
material  in  growing  the  oranges  in  274  selected  orchards  was  $136.06 
per  acre,  of  which  $52.82  was  for  labor. 

A  carefvil  estinuite  recently  made  places  the  production  of  oranges 
in  California  at  129  to  191  l)oxes  to  the  acre,  but  there  is  considerable 
difference  in  the  crop  in  various  orchards. 

During  the  year  ending  August  31,  1917,  there  were  shipped  from 
California  45,723  cars  of  oranges  and  gra|)efruit,  and  8,107  cars  of 
lemons,  nuiking  a  total  of  53,830  cars.  The  Exchange  shipped  29,828 
cars  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  and  6,398  cars  of  lemons,  consisting  of 
12,733.550  boxes  of  oranoes,  102,254  boxes  of  grapefruit,  and  2,656,530 
boxes  of  lemons.  The  amount  of  money  returned  by  the  Exchange  to 
the  shippers  approximates  $33,478,000,  which  is  nearly  seven  million 
dollars  more  than  the  largest  preceding  year,  or  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 33 /j  per  cent.  Using  the  Exchange  returns  as  a  basis  for  com- 
puting the  value  of  the  crop,  tlu^  amount  returned  to  California  for  the 
citrus  ero])  ecpials  $67,500,000  delivered  value  of  the  entire  crop. 
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The  Orange  Crop  of  1917-1918. 

The  season  1917-1918  has  been  a  very  disastrous  one  to  date  in 
point  of  volume  as  compared  with  recent  normal  ones,  this  being  due 
to  the  unprecedented  heat  wave  which  visited  this  part  of  the  state 
last  June  at  the  time  the  present  Navel  crop  was  setting  on  the  trees. 
As  a  result  of  this  crop  failure  the  present  Navel  crop  will  amount  to 
approximately  six  thousand  carloads,  as  against  over  thirty -three  thou- 
sand carloads  last  season,  or  between  fifteen  and  twenty  per  cent  of 
last  season's  production  of  this  variety.  The  heat  did  not  seem  to 
damage  the  miscellaneous  varieties,  such  as  Mediterranean  Sweets,  St. 
Michaels,  Seedlings,  Grapefruit,  etc.,  to  such  an  extent  as  it  did  the 
Navel  variety,  and  shipments  of  these  are  more  normal.  The  total  of 
such  shipments,  however,  during  a  normal  year  do  not  amount  to 
over  twenty-five  hundred  cars,  and  this  year's  shipments  will  prob- 
ably be  close  to  two  thousand  cars.  The  Valencia,  or  summer  orange, 
was  not  at  such  stage  of  development  at  the  time  of  the  heat  wave  as  to 
be  greatly  affected  as  far  as  the  1918  crop  is  concerned,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  approximately  75  per  cent  of  a  normal 
year's  crop  of  this  variety. 

On  account  of  the  heavier  loading  of  cars  the  past  year,  due  to 
the  shortage  of  equipment,  the  carload  figures  do  not  give  a  true  com- 
parison of  the  crop  with  other  years.  The  average  load  of  citrus  fruit 
has  been  increasing  each  year  because  of  larger  cars  and  the  increasing 
amount  of  fruit  precooled  by  the  shippers,  which  is  always  loaded 
heavier. 

The  Exchange  By-products  Company,  organized  by  the  Exchange 
lemon  shippers,  has  handled  during  the  season  of  1916-1917  over  5,100 
tons  of  lemons  not  suitable  for  shipping.  The  season's  production  of 
high  grade  citric  acid  will  exceed  175,000  pounds,  which  has  found  a 
ready  sale.  The  company  also  manufactured  and  sold  over  1,000 
gallons  of  lemon  and  orange  tincture  and  has  carried  on  experimental 
work  on  several  other  products. 

LEMONS. 

Although  lemons  have  been  grown  in  California  for  half  a  century, 
it  is  only  during  the  last  20  years  that  they  have  risen  to  considerable 
commercial  importance.  The  lemon  is  less  hardy  than  the  orange  and 
comprises  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  citrus  crop. 

The  principal  varieties  of  lemons  grown  in  California  are  the  Eureka ; 
the  Lisbon,  imported  from  Portugal;  Genoa,  imported  from  Genoa; 
Villa  Franca,  imported  from  Europe,  and  the  Bonnie  Brae,  grown 
mostly  in  San  Diego  County. 

California  Lemon  Crop,  1899-1909. 

The  California  *lemon  industry  has  been  developed  by  small  land- 
owners. There  are  a  few  groves  which  contain  from  150  to  1,000  acres, 
but  the  average  grove  contains  less  than  10  acres.  In  San  Diego  County 
100  growers  own  approximately  1,000  acres.  In  the  San  Dimas  district 
300  growers  own  1,180  acres ;  in  the  Pomona  district  75  growers  own  344 
acres;  in  the  Santa  Barbara  district  70  growers  own  407  acres.  The 
newer  planting  of  the  last  thj^ee  years  usually  contain  5,  10  or  15 
acres  and  seldom  more  than  20  acres.     In  a  recent  survey,  including 
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every  important  district,  11,185  acres  were  owned  ])y  1,179  g'rowers; 
39  growers  owned  between  20  and  50  acres ;  6  growers.  50  to  100  acres ; 
8  growers,  100  to  250  acres;  1  grower,  250  to  500  acres,  and  2  growers 
owned  more  than  500  acres. 

The  average  annual  yield  on  about  4,500  acres  of  lemon  orchards 
from  1906  to  1911  was  196.2  l)oxes  per  acre.  The  average  value  of  land 
and  water  adapted  to  lemon  culture  in  California  is  $450  per  acre,  and 
the  cost  of  bringing  a  grove  into  bearing  at  six  years  of  age,  varies  from 
$800  to  $1,500  per  acre,  a  fair  average  being  $1,000.  In  1909  there  were 
approximately  22,000  acres  of  lemons  in  California;  in  1912  there  were 
31,478  acres. 

The  lemon  crop  increased  from  874,000  boxes  in  1899  to  2,716,000 
boxes  in  1909,  a  gain  of  1,842,000  l)oxes,  or  210.7  per  cent,  although  for 
the  same  period  the  reported  number  of  trees  of  bearing  age  decreased 
from  1.493,000  to  927,000,  or  38  per  cent.  The  number  of  trees  of  non- 
bearing  age  in  1910  was  377,000.  The  number  of  boxes  per  tree  in  1909 
was  2.9;  in  1899.  it  was  .just  under  three-fifths  of  one  box.  The  value 
in  1909  was  $2,926,000,  or  $1.08  per  box. 

The  year  1915  was  the  most  disastrous  in  the  history  of  the  lemon 
business,  the  California  lemon  crop  having  been  marketed  at  a  loss  of 
approximately  30  cents  per  packed  box  to  the  grower.  This  result 
was  due  to  several  causes,  the  crop  l)eing  the  largest  ever  produced  in 
California,  and  a  heavy  supply  of  stored  fruit,  much  of  which  was  in 
bad  condition. 

Practically  all  imported  lemons  come  from  Sicily,  where  the  produc- 
tion is  very  large,  the  exports  being  estimated  in  1911  at  57,030,543 
pounds,  or  the  equivalent  of  about  23,763  California  carloads. 

Pomelo   or  Grapefruit. 

Tlie  i)omelo  or  grapefruit  was  formerly  almost  exclusively  grown  in 
Floi-ida,  but  its  cultivation  has  increased  in  recent  years,  and  con- 
sideral)le  ((uantities  are  produced  in  Riverside,  Tulare,  San  Diego,  and 
other  citrus  counties.  The  leading  varieties  are  the  Nectar,  Imperial, 
Marsh,  Seedless,  and  Triumph. 

Citron    of   Commerce. 

The  citron  of  connnerce  was  grown  by  the  Missions  in  the  early  days, 
but  now  is  cultivated  only  to  a  small  extent  in  Riverside  County.  At 
one  time  there  was  a  grove  of  21  acres  in  Los  Angeles  County,  but  it 
was  neglected  and  five  years  ago  was  replaced  by  orange,  avocado,  and 
other  trees.  At  the  present  time  there  is  onl}'  one  orchard  producing 
this  fruit  on  a  small  scale,  but  it  is  reported  as  a  success. 

THE    FLORIDA   CITRUS   CROP. 

Florida  is  at  present  the  only  competitor  with  California  in  the 
United  States  in  the  production  of  oranges,  although  in  recent  years 
citrus  fruits  are  being  produced  on  a  small  scale  in  Arizona,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas. 
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Florida  Citrus  Trees  in   Bearing,   1890,  1900,   and   1910. 


1890 

1900 

1910 

Orange              -             __         _      _    

2,725,272 

85,052 

17,089 

3,135 

2,480 

2,oo2.M2 

22,691 

41,741 

117,336 

2,766.618 

Lemon _        __             _           

11,740 

T.ime                                                    _                              

45,369 

Pomelo     --                  -         -_____- 

656,213 

Citron                          __  _ - 

23,234 

Florida  first  took  the  lead  in  the  production  of  citrus  fruits  in  this 
country,  but  the  "great  freeze"  of  December.  1894.  and  February.  1895. 
when  the  temperature  at  some  places  fell  to  1-4  and  18  degrees,  ^vas 
a  disaster  from  which  they  are  only  now  fully  recovering.  From 
6.000,000  boxes  shipped  before  the  frost,  the  number  fell  the  following 
year  to  75,000. 

Florida   Orange   Crop,    1899-1909. 

The  production  of  oranges  in  Florida  increased  from  273,000  boxes 
in  1899  to  -4.853.000  boxes  in  1909.  a  sixteenfold  gain.  The  number  of 
trees  of  bearing  age  was  2.553.000  in  1900  and  2.766.618  in  1910.  an 
increase  of  7.8  per  cent.  The  number  of  trees  of  nonbearing  age  in  1910 
was  1,098,000.     The  value  in  1909  was  $4,305,000,  or  $1.11  per  box. 

Florida    Lemon    Crop.    1899-1909. 

The  lemon  crop  increased  from  2,359  boxes  in  1899  to  12,367  boxes  in 
1909.  a  gain  of  10,008  boxes,  a  fourfold  gain.  The  number  of  trees  of 
bearing  age  reported  decreased  from  22.691  in  1900  to  11.740  in  1910,  or 
almost  one-half.  The  number  of  trees  of  nonbearing  age  in  1910  was 
7,329.     The  value  of  the  lemon  crop  in  1909  was  $13,753. 

Orange  and   Lemon  Crops  of  California  and  Florida,  1909-1910. 
(From  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 

Orange  and  lemon  trees  of  bearing  and  nonbearing  age  in  1910,  and 
number  of  boxes  of  oranges  and  lemons  produced  in  1909,  together  with 
the  value  thereof.  1910: 


California 


Oranges- 
Number  of  trees  of  bearing  age,  1910 6,615,929 

Number  of  trees  of  nonbearing  age,  1910 2,093,101 

Number  of  boxes  produced  in  1909 14,436.424 

Value,  1909  $12,952,291 

Lemons^ 

Number  of  trees  of  bearing  age,  1910 927,130 

Number  of  trees  of  nonbearing  age,  1910 376,859 

Number  of  boxes  produced  in  1909 2,715,974 

Value,  1909 - i  $2,925,759 

Pomeloes  or  grapefruit —  ] 

Number  of  trees  of  bearing  age '  43,427 


,766,618 
,097,896 
,852,967 
.304,987 

11,740 

7,329 

12,367 

$13,753 

6.56,213 
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Florida  Citrus  Fruit  Crop.  1894-95  to  1916-17. 


Oranges, 
boxes 


L«mon3, 
boxes 


1894-95  1  2,808,474 

1895-96  ,  147,000 

18P6-97  216,579 

1897-98  3.57,960 

1898-99  1,2.50,000 

1899-1900    972,589 

1900-01  1  1,3.50,7(50 

lPOl-02  j  972,.589 


1902-03    . 
1903-04 
1904-05 
1905-06 


1.465,306 
1,9-50.823 
2,363,058 
2,961,195 


*713 

* 

1,800 
1,006 
2,200 
1,447 
1,900 
1,447 
5,185 
4,131 
14,433 
1,299 


Oranges, 
boxes 


I  Lemons, 
I     boxes 


1906-07 

1907-08 

1908-O9t 

1909-lOt 

1910-1  If 

1911-12 

1912-13 


2,899,390 
3,793,126 
5,250,000 
6.100,000 
4,600,000 
4.708,350 
8.125.349 


10,065 
6,718 


1913-14    j  7.946,000 

1914-15    1  9,700,000 

191.5-16    1  8,370,000 

1916-17  (estimated)  .J  6,934,290 


In  191o  the  number  of  orange  trees  in  bearini>-  was  estimated  at  four 
million,  and  nonbearing-  one  million.  Grapefruit  trees  in  bearing  two 
and  one-half  million,  nonbearing  two  million.  Lemons  are  no  longer 
grown  commereially.  but  the  im.mber  of  limes  is  rapidlv  inereasing.'' 

In  1916  the  Florida  growers  adopted  five  varieties  of  ranges  as 
standard,  viz:  Par.son  Brown.  Homosassa,  Pineapples,  Valeneias  and  Lue 

In  1916-1917  a  crop  of  ten  million  boxes  was  expected,  but  the  lieavv 
freeze  seriously  damaged  the  orchards.  The  total  crop  was  estimated 
at  4.007,930  boxes  of  oranges,  2.489.480  boxes  of  grapefruit,  and  the 
balance  of  436,880  in  tangerines  and  mixed. 

CITRUS    BY-PRODUCTS    IN    CALIFORNIA. 

During  the  last  year  or  two  considerable  progres.s  has  been  made  with 
a  view  to  utilize  the  cull  oranges  and  others  not  suitable  for  sale.  There 
are  several  factories  where  orange  marmalade  is  manufactured.  One 
plant  IS  at  Anaheim,  and  another  is  being  established  at  San  Dimas. 
At  Redlands  there  is  a  factory  that  manufactures  all  varieties  of  citrus 
truit  products.  e.ssential  oils,  emulsions  and  orange  juice.  Orange  peels 
m  alcohol,  and  in  brine,  citrate  of  lime,'  tincture,  and  fluid  extract  of 
orange,  lemon  and  grapefruit,  syrup  and  dried  orange  and  lemon  peel. 

THE   CALIFORNIA    RAISIN    INDUSTRY.4: 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  important  branches  of  fruit  growing  is 
the  cultivation  of  the  raisin  grape,  the  acreag(^  in  which  is  now  bvlfar 
the  largest  in  the  world. 

Raisins  were  first  produced  on  a  t-onsiderable  scale  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state,  but  Orange  and  Riverside  counties  no  longer  produce 
raisins;  Los  Angeles  (/ouuty  very  few;  Yolo  C\)untv,  which'at  one  time 
produced  Sultanas  and  Thompson's  Seedless  in  considerable  quantities, 
iiou-hiuls  it  more  profitable  to  ship  a  large  portion  of  the  crop  as  tabl(> 


iPoi    the   early 
and  1912. 


history   of   tiie    raisin   industry   in   California,   see   Reports   for   1!U1 
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grapes,  while  the  vineyards  in  Riverside  and  San  Bernardino  counties 
are  nearly  all  in  wine  grapes. 

Counties  Where  Raisins  Are  Produced. 

Of  the  fifty-eight  counties  in  California,  less  than  a  dozen  produce 
raisins  in  commercial  quantities.  At  the  present  time  the  proportion 
of  an  average  crop  raised  by  each  county  is  estimated  to  be  approxi- 
mately as  follows: 

The  counties  producing  raisins  in  commercial  quantities  are  as  fol- 
lows, the  average  proportion  can  be  seen  in  the  tables  below,  giving 
the  amount  of  the  crop  for  the  last  two  years:  Fresno,  Tulare,  Kings, 
Sutter,  Madera,  Yolo,  Yuba,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  Stanislaus 
and  Merced. 

Since  the  year  1913  the  raisin  crop  has  kept  on  steadilv  increasing. 
The  crop  in  1912  amounted  to  170,000,000  pounds,  but  fell  in  1913  to 
130,000,000  pounds,  until  last  year,  when  it  amounted  to  the  enormous 
total  of  264,000,000  pounds.  The  exports  have  been  exceedinglv  satis- 
factory, increasing  from  14.000,000  pounds  in  1914,  to  24,000,000 
pounds  in  1915.  and  75,000.000  pounds  in  1916.  The  crop  would  have 
been  the  largest  on  record,  but  rains  damaged  Muscats  so  that  the  loss 
was  estimated  at  25  per  cent,  and  drs'ing  was  not  completed  until 
December,  Thompson's  and  Sultanas,  being  earlier,  escaped  damage. 

When  raisius  were  first  shipped  East  in  any  quantity  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  In  1875,  New  York  reported  that  up  to  November  1,  6,000 
22-pound  boxes  of  California  raisins  had  been  received.  About  1888 
Fresno  appears  to  have  shipped  a  considerable  ciuantity  for  the  first 
time. 

The  California  Associated  Raisin  Company  of  Fresno  now  controls 
almost  the  entire  acreage  in  raisin  grapes,  or  88  per  cent  of  the  total 
acreage  in  the  state,  the  contracts  signed  in  1916,  which  run  for  six 
vears,  amouutins  to  154,833  acres,  as  follows: 


Acres 


Muscats '  97,667 

Thompson's  35,725 

Sultanas    7,8;3o 

Malagas  I  12,259 

Feherzagoes    ;  1,281 

Black  grapes  , ;  66 


Total 


154,? 
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The  ^lalagas  do  not  represent  a  great  deal  in  raisin  tonnage,  as  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are  shipped  green  as  table  grapes. 

A  recent  consular  report  states  that  a  large  Canadian  i]ni)orter 
recently  said  that  the  California  raisin  was  far  superior  in  (piality  and 
appearance  to  any  that  he  ever  purchased  in  P]nrope ;  that  they  are  far 
better  packed,  and  are  more  attractive  than  the  Spanish  fruit,  for  which 
reason  customers  are  willing  to  pay  a  little  more. 

Raisin   Grape   Varieties. 

The  varieties  of  raisin  grapes  are  few  in  number.  The  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria and  the  Muscatel  Gordo  Blanco  hold  the  first  place,  while  IMalaga 
and  Feherzagoes  are  nsed  to  a  small  extent ;  the  seedless  varieties  are 
Thompson's  Seedless  and  Sultanas,  and  the  Zante  currant. 

Owing  to  the  war  the  imports  of  Sultiinas  or  Seedless  raisins  from 
Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor,  which  used  to  be  an  important  item,  amounting 
in  i9m  to  upwards  of  7,000,000  pounds,  fell  in  1915  to  1,056.000  pounds, 
and  in  1916  none  were  imported. 


Estimated    Production    by    Varieties,    1913-1916    (Pounds). 


Crop,  1913 


Crop,  1914 


Crop,  1915 


Crop,  1916 


Muscat.<5    ;    98,588.798 

Tliompson's    Seedless    18,390,9'22 

Sultanas    12,252,430 

Malagas 

Fchorzayoes    ,         529,707 

Black  grapes   ! 

Other   varieties    ;         238,143 

Bleaehed  Thompson's  Seedless.-- 


Totals   

Additional  outside 


130,000,000 


120,000,000  i      157,246,000    i  178,000,000 


36,000,000 
18,000,000 


8,G(X),(XI0 


23,330,000     ;    47,000,00fl' 


11,190.000 
l,;i42.()lK) 

.■>04.0[)0 


1.288, 


14,000,000 


QQQ  11,000,(X10 

14,000,()<10 


182,000,000 


194,900,000 
61,100,000 


256,000,000    '  264,000,000 


Comparative  Prices  per  Ton. 


Average 
price  paid 
by  G.-H. 
Co..  1909 

to  1912. 

per  ton 


Price  paid  by  Calitoniia  Associated  Raisin 
Company 


1913.  crop, 
per  ton 


Mu.seats  $56  25  $69  30 

Thompson's    69  40  1  78  27 

Sultanas   55  60  1  65  66 

Malagas    I  43  80  60  00 

Feherzagoes   — - I  38  80  50  00 


1914,  crop, 
per  ton 


1915.  crop, 
per  ton 


I  191G,  croi). 
per  ton 


$66  20 
92  50 
77  28 
-50  00 
50  OO 


$72  72 
99  67 
88  81 
60  00 
60  00 


$84  18 

131  51 

118  10 

76  12 

61  (B 
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Estimated   Production  of  Raisins,  1915,  by  Counties. 

(Pounds.)* 


County 

Muscats 

Thompson's 

Sultanas 

Malagas 

Feher- 
zagO€s 

Dried 
grapes 

Total 

Fresno 

127.528,000 

16,240,000 

10,178,000 

1,656,000 

68,000 

940,000 

6  OOO 
60',0OO 
570,000 

17,972,000        7,192,000 
(        1324,000  -i  )      „„„  ^^ 

1,026,000 

478,000 

1,283,000 

155,806,O0e 

17,100,000 

Tulare 

I          468,000 

2,9.30,000 

28,000 

44,000 

\     11,476,000 

I             8,030 

74,000 

3,218,000 
20,000 

226,000 
64,000 

10,000 
16,000 

2,000 

16,E64,0OO 

1,784,0J0 

Yuba 

l,5SS,0OC 

I      361,000 

6,030 
4,000 

1,312,000 

24,000 
2,000 

110,000 

66,000 

San  Diego 

570,000 

Totals       

157,246,000 

23,3.30,000 

11,190,000 

1,342,000 

504,000 

1,288,000 

194,900,000 

61,100,003 

256,000,000 

*Yolo  and  Yuba  counties  also  produce  raisins. 
tBleached. 

Estimated   Production   of   Raisins,   1916,    by   Counties. 
(Pounds.) 


County 

Muscats 

Thompson's 
Seedless 

Sultanas 

Bleached 

Thompson's 

Seedless 

Malagas. 

Feherzagoes, 

Black 

grapes 

Totali 

Fresno        _      -  _ 

141,400,000 

13,500,000 

16,500,000 

*20O,000 

40,800.000 

9.6O0.0OO 

6,000,000 

9,200,000  '  207,000,000 

Tulare 

5,000,000  i    3,400,000 
500,000         800,000 
IPO  000            2O.0O0i 

1,000,000  1    22,900,000 

Kings 

20,000  ■    17.890i.000 

Sutter 

8,000,000 

8,320,000 
3,320,000 
l,560'.0O0 
1,340,000 

Madera 

2,500,000  1       "^00.000            20.000 

600,000 

1,500.000 
1,200,000 
1  900  000 

60,COO 

San    Bernardino 

140,000 

San  Diego 

1,200,000 

Merced         _             i 

.   300,000        ^aooo 

__ 

160^,000 
20,000 

480,000 

Stanislaus 

40,000 

60,000 

Totals 

178,000,000 

47,000,000     14,000,000 

14,000,000 

11,000,000 

264,000,000 

*Includes  about  9  tons  of  Thompsons  from  Yuba  County,  the  vineyards  in  this 
county  being  nearly  all  nonbearing,  having  been  planted  only  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  In  1916  Yolo  County  reported  200  tons  of  Muscat  raisins,  200  Thompsons,  and 
SCO  tons  of  Sultanas. 

Fresno  is  far  beyond  all  other  counties  in  the  production  of  raisins  of  all  varieties, 
but  Sutter  County  has  more  bleached  Thompsons  than  Fresno  County. 

Estimated  Production  of  Raisins,  1917,  by  Counties. 

(Tons.) 


County 

Muscats 

Thompson's 

1 

Sultanas 

Malagas, 

Black 

grapes  and 

Feherzagoes 

Total' 

Fresno     _  -      _  _  ._    .     _ 

81,500 

11,000 

9,000 

750 

1,000 

10 

30,000 
350 

6,500 
200 
150 
350 
150 

2,000 
800 

6,2.50 

575 

3,100 

6,000 

100 

1,500 

123,750 

Kings     _      .        -      - 

12,02.5 

Tulare                         -  - 

20,100 

Kern 

950 

Madera    _  ,  . 

25 
15 
25 
10 

250 
1.50 

1.425 

Merced               _        _    _    _ 

525 

Stanislaus        _      _    __ 

175 

Sutter 

75 

2,0'85 

Yolo 

800 

San  Bernardino     .  _  _. 

315 
350 

500 

815 

San  Diego 

350 

Totals 

104,000 

40,500 

10,500 

8,000 

163  000 

'About  20  per  cent  should  be  added  for  raisins  packed  outside  the  association. 
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Consumption  of  Raisins. 

Efforts  have  been  made,  especially  in  recent  years,  to  increase  tiie 
consumption  of  raisins,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  prove; 
successful,  as  there  is  ample  room  for  a  greatly  extended  use  of  this 
wholesome  fruit.  The  United  Kingdom,  with  a  population  of  less  than 
lialf  that  of  the  United  States,  consumes  annually  about  73,000,000 
pounds  of  raisins  and  142.000,000  pounds  of  currants,  or  a  total  of  about 
215,000,000  pounds,  equal  to  five  pounds  per  capita.  In  the  United 
States  the  consumption  is  less  than  onc^  pound  and  a  half  per  capita. 
On  other  words,  if  the  American  public  appreciated  raisins  as  they 
have  been  for  centuries  in  Europe,  the  acreage  in  raisin  grapes  miglit 
be  more  than  doubled  without  causing  overproduction. 

It  was  in  1892  that  the  California  raisin  crop  first  equaled  that  of 
Spain,  and  it  has  been  increasing  the  difference  ever  since.  Fresno 
County  alone  now  produces  nearly  five  times  the  quantitv  of  raisins 
produced  in  Spain,  which  held  the  lead  for  centuries. 

The  Spanish  raisin  crop  in  1915  only  amounted  to  7,500  tons,  or  the 
lowest  on  record,  as  the  summary  below  will  show.  The  prices  ranged 
so  high,  however,  that  the  growers  made  more  money  than  they  have 
for  years.  Starting  in  September  with  quotations  of  from  $6.75  to  $9.65 
per  hundredweight  of  112  pounds,  according  to  the  grade,  they  finally 
reached  $8.68  to  $13.50.  respectively. 


The   Raisin   Crop  of  tlie   World — 1904-1917. 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916* 
1917* 


Short  tons 
of  2,000 
pounas. 

California 


40.000 

37,000 

45.000 

70,000 

65,000 

70,000 

56,000 

51,(X)0 

85,000 

65.000 

91,000 

128.000 

132,000 

163,000 


fNo   reliable   figures    owing-   to    the   war 
raisins   packed  outside  the  Association 
t  Figures  for  1917  not  yet  available 


In  long  tons  of  2.240  pounds 

Australia  (Victoria  and 
South  Australia),  pounds 

5,„.in                Turkish 
^P^'"              Sultanas " 

Greek 
currants 

Raisins 

Currants 

25,000 

28,200 
15,800 
27,000 
26,000 
24.000' 
19.000 
15,000 
12,000 
18,500 
13.500 
12,500 
5,500 
11,500 

34,100 
58,300 

27,500 

•  47,000- 

45,000 

50,000 

15.000 

25,000 

50,000 

30,000 
* 

* 

* 

* 

151,000 
160,000 
135,000 
156,000 
185,000 
185,000 
123,000 
157,000 
167,000 
161,000 
145,000 
125.800 
88,000 
140,000 

7,449,116 

4,367,181 

6,148,168 

12,796,000 

10427,760 

10924,816 

12,191,424 

12,775,056 

15,408,400 

16.231,600 

17,455„312 

16.386,832 

26,883,696 

t 

2,004,427 

2,093,076 

2,346,980 

2,922,192 

3,404,464 

4,074,336 

7,107.520 

7,465,360 

10,470,208 

11,261,040 

12,462,016 

5,969.712 

15,352,288 

JL 

? 

About  20   per  cent   should  be   added  for 


Raisins  and  Currants  in  Australia. 

The  raisins  and  currants  produced  in  Australia  are  mostly  consumed 
at  home.  1  he  quantity  at  present,  though  not  large,  is  increasing. 
Victoria  and  South  Australia  are  the  two  states  with  the  largest 
production.  In  raisms,  Victoria  is  the  largest  producer.  In  1916 
Victoria  produced  20,171,648  pounds,  and  South  Australia  6  712  048 
frfafr  If-  t^^Procluction  of  currants  the  two  states  are  nearly  equal: 
7  450  016  r   P'^'^''''^^   7,902,272   pounds,    and   South   Australia 
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California    Seeded    Raisin    Industry,    1896-1917. 

Fresno  County  is  the  center  of  the  seeded  raisin  industry,  where  it 
orimnated. 


1896  70O 

1897  3,500 


1898  7,000 

1899  -_: 12.000 

1900  14,000 

ISOl  14,000 


1G07  _-....  26,000 

1908  24,000 

1909  28.000 

1910  31,.50O 

1911  33,000 

1912  43,000 

1202  16,000  I  1913  49,0(X) 

1903  18,000  !  1914  ;  35,000 

1904  18,00(111915  j  .50.000 

1905  21,000  i  1916*  I  96,400 

1906  24,000  I  1917*  i  82,900 

[ J i 

*  About  20  per  cent  should  be  added  for  raisins  packed  outside  the  association. 

Loose  raisins  are  packed  in  50-ponnd  boxes;  Thompson's  Seedless  in 
12-onnce  cartons,  45  to  the  case;  seeded  raisins  in  one-pound  cartons. 
36  to  the  case;  also  in  12-ounce,  45  to  the  ease  and  a  few  in  bulk  in 
25-ponnd  boxes.  Eaisin  clusters  are  packed  in  5.  10  and  20-pound 
boxes. 

Wooden  trays  for  drying  ramus.  The  Australian  vineyardists  have 
discarded  the  wooden  tray  for  drying,  and  use  wire  netting  under  cover. 
It  is  said  that  they  find  that  dry  air  and  not  sunlight  accomplishes  the 
best  drying,  and  preserves  the  natural  color  better,  and  it  was  found  that 
wire  netting  made  good  trays,  and  cost  half  that  of  wooden  trays.  The 
driers  are  roofed  atfairs,  often  extending  clear  across  a  vineyard  or 
orchard.  They  are  simply  constructed.  Posts  of  native  timber  are  set 
about  nine  feet  apart,  and  light  1  by  1^  inch  pieces  are  nailed  across 
them.  A  roof  of  sheet  steel  is  placed  above,  and  10  to  12  framed  net  wire 
trays  are  laid  in  tiers  about  nine  inches  apart,  one  above  the  other  on 
the  crosspieces.     The  rain  is  kept  out,  and  the  air  has  free  circulation. 

THE    GREEK    CURRANT.* 

The  Greek  or  Zante  currant  has  been  produced  on  a  very  large  scale 
for  centuries.  They  are  the  seedless  variety  of  a  peculiar  dwarf  grape- 
vine producing  a  small  black  grape,  or  currant,  of  a  peculiar  flavor. 
It  is  the  most  important  crop  in  Greece,  as  it  forms  nearly  one-half  of 
the  total  exports.  The  vinevards  cover  150,000  acres,  and  produce  the 
enormous  total  of  from  300,000,000  pounds  to  340,000,000  pounds  in 
a  favorable  season. f  About  33,000,000  pounds  are  imported  annually. 
In  1916  the  crop  was  very  short,  being  estimated  at  88,000  tons, 
and  prices  were  high. 

Greek    Currants    in    California.! 

That  the  grapes  from  which  the  Greek  or  Zante  currants  are  made  can 
be  grown  in  California  has  long  been  known.  Until  lately  the  possibility 
of  their  profitable  cultivation  has  been  doubted. 

*Por   details   regarding   the   Greek   currants   and   the    "Privileged   Company"   which 
controls  and  markets  the  crop,  see  Report  for  1912,  page  140. 
tBy   Professor    Frederic    T.    Bioletti,    University    of   California. 
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Two  varieties  are  used — the  Black  Corinth  and  the  White  Corinth. 
The  latter  is  not  widely  grown  in  Greece  and  produces  currants  of 
somewhat  larger  size,  but  of  poorer  quality,  than  the  former.  It  has 
been  grown  commercially  for  many  years  in  California  and  some  of  the 
growers  have  found  it  profital)le. 

The  chief  source  of  Greek  currants  is  the  Black  Corinth,  which  also 
has  been  grown  in  California  for  many  years.  No  large  commercial 
success  has  been  obtained  with  this  variety,  however.  The  reason  is  that 
the  conditions  and  methods  of  growing  tested  have  failed  to  produce  {)ay- 
ing  crops.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  exces.sive  vigor  of  the  vine,  which 
causes  it  to  drop  its  blossoms  without  setting. 

The  Black  Corinth  grows  in  poor,  stony  soil  in  Greece  and  yields  fair 
crops.  Perhaps  it  might  do  well  in  soils  too  thin  for  other  grapes  in 
California.  Grafted  and  ungrafted  vines  of  both  varieties  for  some 
years  have  been  growing  at  Davis  and  Kearney  and  the  crops  of  1916 
are  interesting.     The  table  herewith  gives  a  summary  of  the  results. 

These  vines  are  four  and  five  years  old  and  are  pruned  and  trellised 
in  the  way  usual  for  Sultanina  or  Thompson's  Seedless.  The  crop  of 
ungrafted  AVhite  Corinth  was  excellent,  but  the  ungrafted  Black  Corinth 
produced  practically  nothing-.  All  the  grafted  vines  of  both  varieties 
produced  excellent  crops  except  the  Black  Corinth  on  St.  George.  The 
stock  Riparia  X  Rupestris  3806  gave  particularly  good  results  with  both 
varieties. 

The  growing  of  tlie  crop  is  evidently  possible.  The  next  question  to 
be  solved  is  whether  the  currants  can  be  marketed  profitably  in  com- 
petition with  those  produced  in  Greece. 

Crop  of   Black   and   White  Corinth   in   Tons  of  Currants   per   Acre. 


Black  Corinth,  ungrafted,  Davis .127  I  .86 

Black  Corinth,  grafted  on  St.  George,  Davis !          .408  !  .333 

Black  Corinth,  grafted  on  Riparia,  Davis 1.488  j  1.275 

Black  Corinth,  grafted  on  Riparia,  Kearney 1.451  ,  .825 

Black  (^orinth,  grafted  on  41B,  Davis 1.160  .786 

Black  Corinth,  grafted  on  41B,  Kearnev '  1.596  1.553 

Black  Corinth,  grafted  on  .3306,  Kearney 1.592  1.075 

White  Corinth,  ungrafted.  Davis 1.579  1.035 

White  Corinth,  grafted  on  St.  George.  Davis 1.064  .495 

White  Corinth,  grafted  on  St.  George,  Kearney 2.360  .806 

White  Corinth,  grafted  on  3306,  Davis '  2.385  .756 

White  Corinth,  grafted  on  3306,  Kearney 2.440  1.525 

I \ 

NoTK_— The  vines  w?re  injured  by  frost  in  the  Spring  of  1&17,  and  as  the  gi'afted  vines  started 
first,  they  wpf"  more  badly  injured  than  the  ungrafted. 

Small    Fruits. 

Of  the  small  fruits  strawberries  lead,  both  in  acreage  and  production, 
California  being  the  largest  producer  in  the  West,  the  greatest  produc- 
tion being  in  Santa  Clara  County.  The  shipments  of  strawberries  in 
1914  was  estimated  at  2,312  carloads  from  the  divStricts  named.  Rasp- 
berries and  loganberries,  and  blackberries  and  dewberries  rank  second 
and  third,  respectively. 

According  to  the  Census  Reports  the  acreage  of  small  fruits  in  1909 
was  9.687  and  in  1899  it  was  6.281,  an  increase  of  54.2  per  cent.     The 
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production  in  1909  Avas  26,824,000  quarts,  as  compared  with  14,582,000 
quarts  in  1899,  and  the  value  was  $1,789,000  in  1909,  as  compared  with 
$911,000  in  1899. 

strawberries,  1914. 


r.os  Angeles  section   (March  1 
to  December  1) — 

I'uente  

Gardena    

Aloneta    

1  rwindale  

Azusa   

Glendora 


Carloads 


177.0 

119.0 

46.0 

17.0 

14.0 

.5 


Total 

Sacramento  section  (March  25 
to  August  15) — 

Florin  

Elk  Grove  


373.5 


249.0 
6.0 


Total    

Placer  County  section  (April  1 
to  June  1) — 

Newcastle 

Bowman    

Loomis    

.Sebastopol    

Penryn  


Total 

Fresno     section 
August  15)— 
Fresno   


(April     1    to 


255.0 


43.0 

12.0 

10.0 

9.0 

2.0 


76.0 


42.0 


Santa  Clara-Santa  Cruz  section 
(April  1  to  December  1) — 

Gilroy,  Sargent,  Vega 

Watsonville  

Alviso  

Mountain  View 

Pajaro   

Aromas   

Niles    

Palo  Alto 

Salinas 

Agnews 

San  Carlos  

Capitola 

Lawrence   

Irvington  

Menlo  Park 


Carloads 


1,010.0 
242.0 

173.0 

19.0 

17.0 

14.0 

13.0 

12.0 

7.0 

6.0 

6.0 

4.0 

-       4.0 

3.0 

2.0 


Total 1,532.0 


Siskiyou    section    (May    20    to 
July  15)— 

Pioneer   

Sisson 


Total 

State  total 


31.0 

2.5 


3.5 


2,312.0 


The  figures  for  the  year  1914  are  probably  too  high,  as  it  is  believed 
that  a  number  of  the  cars  reported  shipped  were  less  than  carload 
shipments.  Furthermore,  the  movement  from  one  important  section  of 
the  state  was  largely  by  boat  in  1915,  and  no  record  has  been  obtained, 
whereas  this  area  furnished  a  large  part  of  the  movement  as  reported 
b>  the  railways  in  1914.  The  berries  handled  by  electric  lines  w^hich 
do  not  move  in  standard  carloads  also  constitute  an  element  of  un- 
certainty. 

strawberries,  1915. 


Los  Angeles  section  (March  1 
to  December  1)— 

Gardena    

Sacramento  section  (March  25 
to  August  15)— 

Sacramento    

Florin    

Total 

Placer  County  section  (April  1 
to  June  1) — 

Newcastle 

Fresno     section     (April    1     to 
August  15) — 
Fresno   


Cai'loads 


Santa  Clara-Santa  Cruz  section 
(April  1  to  December  1)— 

Alviso  

Watsonville  _-! 

Aromas  and  Vegas 

Gilroy 

Total 

Siskiyou    section    (May    20   to 
July  15)— 
Sisson 

State  total  


175 

174 

80 

6 


435 

16 

418 
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Acreage  and   Production   of  Strawberries   in   1916-1917. 

The  above  are  the  leading  producing  districts,  but  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  these  data  cover  only  the  1914-1915  shipments,  and  that 
seasonal  variation  is  so  great  that  in  some  ca.ses  these  figures  may  be  far 
m  excess  or  much  below  the  usual  shipments.  The  acreage  in  straw- 
berries in  1916  was  estimated  at  4,750  and  the  production  395  800 
crates,  and  the  total  in  the  United  States,  65,900  acres. 

The  cultivation  of  named  varieticvs  of  blackberries  was  begun  about 
1850,  and  since  that  time  at  least  140  different  named  varieties  have 
been  introduced.  In  1910  the  acreage  in  California  was  2,576.  The 
largest  state  acreage  was  in  Missouri  and  New  Jersey,  with  5,975 
and  4,332  acres,  respectively ;  the  total  acreage  in  the  United  States 
amounting  to  49,004  acres. 

Currants  are  only  grown  in  about  eight  states,  California  being  one  of 
them,  Alameda  County  being  the  largest  producer;  goo.seberries  are  not 
much  grown  anywhere  in  tlie  United  States,  Indiana  being  the  largest 
producer. 

Cranberries  only  acquired  commercial  importance  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago.  They  are  principally  grown  in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and 
Wisconsin,  and  are  not  a  success  in  California. 

CANTALOUPES,   OR    MUSKIVIELONS,   AND   WATERIVIELONS. 

It  is  not  realized,  generally,  by  cantaloupe  growers,  to  what  extent 
the  commercial  production  of  this  fruit  has  advanced  during  the  last 
ten  years  in  all  the  states  where  they  are  raised.  The  number  of  cars 
shipped  m  the  United  States  in  1914  amounted  to  16,401.  California 
is  by  far  the  largest  producer. 

The  Imperial  Valley  is  the  earliest  and  probably  the  most  important 
muskmelon-growing  district  in  the  United  States  today.  The  growth 
m  production  since  1905  has  been  remarkable,  the  increase  being  very 
close  to  1,600  per  cent  in  the  ten  years.  During  the  season  of'' 1915, 
8,156  acres  were  planted  to  muskmelons.  The  average  yield  was  185 
crates  of  marketable  melons  per  acre,  producing  4,722  carloads  of  320 
crates  each. 

The  Turlock  district  in  Stanislaus  County,  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
produces  large  quantities,  and  the  district  is  notable  in  that  it  is  the  only 
Western  muskmelon  section  not  depending  upon  surface  irrigation  The 
crop  was  not  generally  very  profitable  prior  to  1915.  Shipments  were 
limited  liy  unsatisfactory  market  conditions  in  previous  years,  and  only 
a  portion  of  the  crop  was  moved.  In  1915  the  markets  were  good,  and 
shipments  continued  for  a  long  season,  car  lots  going  out  from  July  20 
until  October  4.    The  shipments  were  as  follows : 


To  the  East 
To  the  West- 
Totals 


11—37910 


659 


1,350 
204 


1,554 
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The  acreage  was  substantially  the  same  in  both  years,  and  the  pro- 
duction about  the  same. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  leading  districts  in  Imperial 
Valley  where  they  are  grown : 

California  Sfiipments  in  1914  (iVlay  15  to  August  1). 


Carloads 


Brawley 

Heber   

Keystone  (Grape) 

Turlock  

Calexico  

Keyes    

El  Centro  


2,411     Sultana  

777     Coaehella 

606  [  Thermal    

524  1  Imperial  

438  1  Meloland 

164  j 

152  State  total 


26 

21 

20 

4 

3 


5,146 


Increase  in  SPiipments  from  Imperial  Valley,  1905-1915. 


Carloads 

Carloads 

1905                    —      

297 

577 

644 

1,891 

1,411 

1,621 

1911   

1912  

1913  

1914        

2,580 

1906  

2,887 

1907  

1908 

3,502 
4,448 

1909 

1915            

4,722 

1910  . 

The  acreage  in  California  in  1915  was  estimated  to  be  11,674,  and 
for  the  United  States  41,981  acres.  In  watermelons  California  had 
5,503  acres,  and  the  United  States  96,508  acres. 

In  1916  the  acreage  in  cantaloupes  in  the  state  was  estimated  at 
16,300  and  that  of  watermelons  4,500  acres.  The  total  acreage  in  the 
United  States  being  39,700  of  the  former,  and  98,100  of  the  latter.  In 
1917  the  acreage  in  cantaloupes  in  California  was  17,300,  and  in  water- 
melons c',600  acres. 
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TABLE  XXXIV. 

ACREAGE     OF    THE     PRINCIPAL     FRUITS     IN     FORTY-EIGHT    OF    THE     FRUIT 
COUNTIES  OF   CALIFORNIA. 

^"""v?/'^^  ^''°J^-  ?®,?°'"*l  °^  *'^®  County  Horticultural  Commissioners  bv  Geo  P 
Weldon  Ch.ef  Deputy  and  O.  W.  Newman,  Assistant  Secreta?"  State  Com  mis' 
sion    of   Horticulture,    Report   for   1917.  ciaiy.   oidie  i^ommis- 


Couiity 


Apples 


550 


55 

1,575 

3,550 

900 


1,250 


140 


425 
385 
85 


Alameda 

Butte    4,150 

Colusa    680 

Contra   Costa  2,100 

El  Dorado 

Fresno*   ... 

Glenn    

Humboldt 

Imperial    .. 

Inyo    

Kern    50 

Kings*    

Lake   

Los  Angeles 

Madera    

Marin   

Monterey    _. 
Mendocino  _ 

Mereed   

Modoc    

Napa  

Nevada    

Orange  

Placer    

Riverside  

Sacramento 

San  Mateo  .. 

San  Benito   |      135        139 

5       ao 

85  43 

2.428      1,654 

500      4,8S3 


Apricots 


W 


200 
490 


118 
1,685 
50 
10 
60 


200 
350 
250 
100 
1,700 


1,000 
100 


80 
315 


50 
225 
30 

100 
700 


137 


750 


30 


250 


1,400 


San   Bernardino 

San  Diego  

San  Joaquin 

San   Luis  Obispo 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa    Clara*    

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta  

Siskiyou    

San  Francisco 

Solano*   

Sonoma  

Stanislaus    

Sutter    

Tehama 

TWare '_]'_[ 

Ventura    .. 
Yolo    ... 
Tuba 


L300 


125 

740 
565 


258 


Totals 


1,000 

85 

2,021 

2,166 

427 


80 


265 

1,460 
200 
150 
2,960 
650 
50 
400 
750 
800 
200 
I      450 
1,123 
440 
100 
146 
2,101 
1,130 
117 
322 
425 
400 
15,800 
200 


15,000 
2,075 


10 
719 

50 

20 
525 
345 

20 
220 

50 

160 

25 

2,639 


3,905 
40 
30 

260 


2,137 
200 


Figs 


1,090 
12 
50 

215 


613 

350 

20 


76 

6,592 

436 

35 
619 
150 
443 
900 
153 
350 


184 

20 

230 

2,118 

31 

2,567 

2(X) 

30 

490 

30 

250 

10 

200 

10 

900 

50 

3,721 

500 


138 

87 


757 
72 


120 


25 

300 

457 

2 

1,490 

156 

15 
870 

50 
140 

5 
100 


50 

100           10 
95    

100 


20 

5,000 

20 

20 

ICO 


100 
40 


2,919 
50 


143 

5,554 

235 


28,333 


415 
25 

943 
732 


85 

3,200 

200 


24,164 


4,835 
200 
157 
215 


430 


41,584 


2,807 
39 
25 


75 


36,118 


854 

1,817 

163 

578 

202 

180 

8,561 

1,500 

8 

10 


200 


5,549 
70 


1,300 

550 

732 

23 

301 


3,055 

1,569 

80 


3,132 
845 
272 
199 
440 
100 
457 

1,000 
20 


50 

40 

20 

70 

200 

400 

14 

1,075 


200 
20 


15 
10 
50 
8 
18 
300 


350 
129 
440 


6 

35 

7 

9 

250 


83 


47 


300 


10 

439 
275 


20 


150 
120 
315 

173 


1,000 
400 
120 
100 


3,313 

232 
25 


39,599    22,637    10,408 


575 
269 


75 

58 

8 

814 

5 

175 

1,970 

150 

6 

50 


200 
363 
200 


20 
875 


20 


97 


1 
317 

440 


25 
1,285 


100 


700 
615 


25 
171 

20 
434 

44 

140 

2,000 

275 

14 

25 


21 


10 


300 

512 

18 


25 


7,447     5,387 


58 
428 
179 

95 


181 
120 


4 
612 


131 

300 


6,022        3,655 


*Figures  taken  from  the  1916  table. 
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TABLE    XXXIY— Continued. 

ACREAGE     OF    THE     PRINCIPAL    FRUITS     IN     FORTY-EIGHT    OF    THE     FRUIT 
COUNTIES  OF   CALIFORNIA. 

Compiled  from  Reports  of  the  County  Horticultural  Commissioners  by  Geo.  P. 
Weldon,  Chief  Deputy,  and  O.  W.  Newman,  Assistant  Secretary,  State  Commis- 
sion  of   Horticulture,    Report  for   1917. 


! 

Lemons          | 

Olives 

Oranges 

Peaches 

County 

a 

? 

! 
1 

2 
a 

t 

a 

1 

1 

1 

a 
1" 

1 
1 

3- 

Alameda    

Butte .    .      .      

10 
25 

40 

800 

41 
2,060 

3,235 

18 

1,700 

40 

168 
900 

120 
2,000 

550 
300 
35,000 
540 
75 

450 

660 

7,183 

150 

3,490 

1,450 

25 

90 

150 

4,600 

30 

475 

370 

80 

7.500 

2,382 

2,050 

175 

Colusa      _      --  - 

Contra  Costa .  .      .    .  , 

143 
18 

502 
45 

5 

15 

350 

120 

El  Dorado .                ._           . 

15 

5S 



150 

325 

Fresno*    

Glenn   

Humboldt 

1,788 
65 

800 

300 
30 

Imperial ._            .    _      _ 

19 

84 

76 

Inyo    _ 

300 

Kern    

Kings*    _ 

30 

40 

880 
369 
1 
204 
775 

450 

1,150 

450 
301 

Lake     —       -  -  ..  -      .. 

55 

1,836 

300 

60 

Los  Angeles  ..    _  -         - . 

3,801 

1,270 

23,220 
10 

9,235 
4 

3,716 

Madera —    .    _ 

2a5 

Marin .      .      

30 

Monterey     - --      .-    . 

1 

20 

Mendocino 

1     __       

[ 

200 

Merced 

10 

9 

202 

186 

61 

29 

900 

Modoc - 

6 

Napa  -----         - —  - 

200 

150 

Nevada    _- .  .  — 

Orange -       -  - 

4,000 
20 

3,137 
25 

2,300 

2,395 
20 

160 

320 

1,475 

800 

860 
800 

10,500 

315 

16,963 

1,100 

8,000 

15 

2,683 

700 

70 

Placer    

Rfverside 

600 

1,278 

925 

Sacramento 

San  Mateo - 

i 

7,338 
132 

4 

170 
6,955 

638 

2,913 

52 

5,300 
100 
500 
140 

326 

San  Bernardino  --  —    -    -- 

8,549 

3,326 

4 

24 

1,015 

31 

15 

2,850 
930 

1 

632 

1,550 

418 

656 
61 
242 

33,746 

1,558 

40 

1,175 

San  Diego  

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Santa  Barbara  

Santa  Clara* --                

397 

1,129 

706 

240 
120 

440 
1,500 

105 
51 

7 
20 

5 
12 

200 

Santa    Cruz   .  

Shasta 

Siskiyou    

1 

165 

445 

7 

6 

800 
30 

San  Francisco    . 

1 

Solano* 

20 
9 

20 

643 

126 

50 

1,225 

363 
90 
65 

315 

10 
135 
130 

140 

19,349 

2,040 

33 

SCO 

20 
10 
12 

85 

14,598 

1,602 

250 

4,200 
755 
5,385 
5,453 
2,194 

600 

Sonoma    

Stanislaus - 

11 

451 
200 

Sutter 

689 

Tehama    . 

5 
1,132 
2,327 

7 
25 

75 
1,534 
3,980 

25 

130 

Tulare     

Ventura       -         

450 
131 
330 

75 
262 
850 

Yolo    

Yuba    

1,328 
265 

2:32 
335 

Totals  

22,651 

16,799 

15,981 

11,253 

113,821 

47,758 

106,065 

17,621 

^Figures  taken  from  the  1916  table. 
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TABLE    XXXIV— Continued. 

ACREAGE     OF    THE     PRINCIPAL     FRUITS     IN     FORTY-EIGHT    OF    THE     FRUIT 
COUNTIES  OF   CALIFORNIA. 

Compiled  from  Reports  of  the  County  Horticultural  Commissioners  by  Geo.  P. 
Weldon,  Chief  Deputy,  and  O.  W.  Newman,  Assistant  Secretary,  State  Commis- 
sion   of    Horticulture,    Report   for   1917. 


Pears 

1  Bearing 

ms 

Prunes 

Walnuts 

County 

t 

S 

t 

o 
1 

p 
•-t 

B' 

at 

5! 

3 

a- 

W 

S' 

o 
1 

2,040 

225 

40 

850 

500 

270 

20 

1,2.50 

1,000 

128 
45 
20 
120 
300 
343 

5 

97 
100 

550 

1,855 

3,327 

1,000 

700 

500 
2,815 
3,100 

240 

Butte    

Colusa 

30 
40 
60 
20 
159 
35 
30 

140 
.50 

Contra  Costa  

850 
30 

Fresno* 

981 

200 

75 

1,600 

Glenn 

40 

50 

82 

250 

190 

60O 
90 

450 
1,075 

100 

465 

Imperial   

50 
50 

lOO 
120 

Kern    

Kings*             

200 
1,109 

500 

230 
75 
SO 
40 

525 

20 

15 

5,000 

520 

375 

770 

22 

80 

15 

25 

750 

150 

2 

5,000 

5 

260 

Lake 

60O 
534 

15 

50 
105 
450 
100 

26 
50O 
700 

25 

2,000 

405 

3,300 

2,000 

5,450 

15 

90 

100 

1,100 

20 

4 

500 

2,400 

610 

596 

1,700 

100 
14,357 

1 

700 

680 
45 
10 

420 
20 

7,393 

Madera    

Marin --  .-  ..- 

59 
10 

Merced  ..  --- -- 

50 
15 

175 

120 

25 

6,300 

58 
1,500 

55 
2 

250 

35 

157 

Napa           --    

10 

20 
11,850 

50 

Orange        - --      - 

2000 

PlacT          -      .-  .       ..    ..  _.-    . 

765 

39 

650 

Riverside    

475 
800 

191 

800 

438 
25 

1,862 
140 

San  Mateo -      -- 

147 
202 
193 
402 
141 

20 
1,530 

50 
lOO 

45 

768 
998 
242 
256 
2,439 

1,283 
46 
98 

787 
282 

2,439 

60 

38 

616 

990 

63 
643 
116 

557 

520 

5,000 

641 

554 

San  Bernardino  

San   Joaquin                    - 

59 

92 

792 

40 
30 
617 

1,330 

637 

1,125 

175 

600 

223 

400 
31 
15 

2,987 

153 

61,611 
300 

870 
25 

4,722 

259 

Santa    Cruz 

30 
45 

240 
15 

450 
4 



37 

8 

63 

Siskiyou    

San  Francisco -  —    

15 

Solano*   .. 

l.OOO 

1,150 

232 

109 

680 

230 

555 

6 

83 

154 

2,521 

108 

165 

83 

125 

1,520 

35 

35 

35 

155 

4,345 

1,800 

317 
73 
15 

193 

Stanislaus    

Sutter    

Tehama    -. 

200 

1,128 

950 

59 

2,379 

947 

240 
239 

Tulare 

Ventura .-  .    - 

300 
1,081 

280 

1,026 
600 

10,266 
46 
50 

2,556 

Yolo -..    -- 

975 
495 

1,100 

641 

260 

200 

Yuba    

20 

Totals    --  -    -- 

20,548 

26,840 

17,942 

6,248 

90,723 

32,865 

45,567 

92,  •^77 

•Figures  taken  from  the  1916  table. 
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FRUIT    CANNING    AND    PRESERVING,    1904-1917. 

California  made  a  pack  of  hermetically  sealed  fruits  in  tin  cans  in 
1861.  For  many  years  after  that  canned  goods  were  a  luxury,  rela- 
tively expensive,  and  used  only  in  emergencies,  on  board  ship  or  at 
remote  places  where  other  food  was  not  obtainable. 

The  real  importance  and  development  of  the  canning  industry  did 
not  commence  until  about  the  year  1875.  The  value  of  its  products, 
which  is  1889  was  $6,621,931,  more  than  doubled  during  each  of  the 
two  following  decades,  amounting  in  1909  to  $32,914,829. 

The  case,  which  is  used  as  the  unit  of  measure  for  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  the  table  below,  consists  of  24  standard-size  cans  No.  2 
(also  called  2-pound  cans)  for  berries,  cherries  and  plums,  and  No.  3 
(also  called  3-pound  cans)  for  all  fruits  and  vegetables. 

California  ranks  first  among  the  states  in  the  production  of  canned 
apricots,  peaches  and  pears,  and  of  dried  peaches  and  prunes;  the  state 
had  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  production  of  dried  apricots  and  of 
raisins  in  the  United  States  in  1909,  neither  of  these  being  produced 
in  any  other  state. 

The  most  important  of  the  dried  fruit  products,  both  in  point  of 
quantity  and  of  value,  were  raisins  and  prunes.  The  fruit  most  largely 
canned  in  1909  was  peaches,  the  value  of  which  constituted  9.2  per  cent 
of  the  total  for  the  canning  and  preserving  industries. 


CANNED    FRUITS,    1904-1914. 
(Compiled  from  the  Census  Reports.) 


Cases 


Apples  --. 
Apricots  . 
Berries  _. 
Otierries  . 
Peaches    . 

Pears    

Plums  --- 
All  other 


Totals   $6,97aC83 


31,286 
532,038 

67,467 
171,298 
744,715 
524,197 
196,379 

54,215 


$67,591 
1,619,757 

168,640 

457,169 
2,640,524 
1,577,823 

349.307 
97,272 


67,710 
627,701 

95,092 

224,084 

1,149.590 

433J96 

138,995 

20,013 


$136,855 

1,819,558 

171,995 

491,575 

3.013.202 

1,316,022 

230,384 

68,750 


110,672 
1,005,234 
165,198 
131,252 
2,922,637 
692,782 
150,216 
117,608 


$214,021 

2,963,672 

345,322 

459,005 

8,685.831 

2,796,356 

247,505 

282,407 


$7,248,342   $15,994,119 


Note.— For  further  detail  regarding  the  canning  industry  see  Manufacture,  Part  XII. 
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CANNED   FRUIT   PACKED,   BY   VARIETIES,   1913-1917. 


Apples  '  31,535 

Apricots    848,880 

Blackberries  75,410 

Cherries,   Royal   Ann ;  102,870 

Cherries,  black !  27,740 

Cherries,  white  32,055 

Grapes    41,665 

Loganberries  15,735 

Pears  '  529,860 

Peaches,  free  768,750 

Peaches,  cling  1,629,800 

Plums    65,975 

Raspberries  t  5,590 

Strawberries 9,255 

Other  fi-uits  9,405 

Total  fruits  !  4,194,525 


93,410 

1,142,355 

83,870 


[      106,225 

J 

49,6a5 

15,900 

805,740 

888.125 

2,621,655 

110,440 

4,470 

18,135 

28,865 


81,620 
981,190 
169,935 

182,750 

77,610 

38,559 

827,630 

831,875 

2,407,650 

95,215 

5,060 

10,637 

21,435 


213,525 

1,327,770 

162,430 

168,785 

101,130 

57.390 

1,032,810 

1,202,940 

2.597,390 

84,750 

18,440 

14,040 

40,535 


271,538 

2,356,553 

163,341 

440,134 

85,491 

111,093 

758,142 

1,554,393 

3,607,568 

270,052 

16,634 

27,514 

332.692 


5,968.875  |      5,731,166        7,021,975  \      9,995,145 


Copyright    1918,    by    Howard    C    Rowley,    publisher    California    Fruit    News,    and 
published   by   permission,    from   issue   of  California  Fruit  News,   April  27,    1918. 


Tlif  leading  varieties  of  fruits  used  for  canning  are  as  follows 


Apricots — 

Moorpark 

Hemskirke 

Bleuhcim 

Ivoyal 
Cherries — 

Royal  Ann 

Centennial 

Rockport 

Black  Tartarian 


Fins — 

Endisli 
(JruiKS — 

Mu.seat 
Poars — 

Bartlctt 
Nectarines— 

Stanwich 


I 'I  inns — 

Rciuc   Claude 

Green  Gage 

Washinfftou 

Damson 

Jefferson 

EgS 

Golden  Drop 


Peaches — 

Clinsstoucs : 

Philip 

Tuscan 

Golden  Cling 
Freestones : 

Lovell 

Muir 

Crawford 

Foster 


Fresno  eity  is  one  of  the  principal  centers  of  the  canning  and  preserv- 
ing indiLstry  of  the  state,  in  1909  reporting  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
total  value  of  products  for  this  industry  in  California  and  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  total  value  of  dried  fruits. 


Dried    Fruits,    1904-1914. 
(From  the  Census  Reports.) 


1904 

1909 

1914 

Dried  fruits 

Pounds                Value 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

Apples    

Apricots  

Peaches     

Prunes  

Raisins    

All  other 

811,2.54 

19,559,573 

25,845,3(>4 

114.580,431 

121,409,881 

18.102.416 

$40.6.59 
1,410,838 
1.701.105 
3,169,878 
6,349,381 
1,128,740 

6,860.170 

29,205,.569 

46,827,391 

118.917,876 

195,774,767 

26.140.777 

$481,173 
2,277,177 
2,422,043 
4,394,922 
6,912,533 
1,724,468 

10,786,714 

39.266,294 

61.376,251 

123,586,570 

223,712,822 

$663,673 
3,602,690 
2,888,962 
7,596,549 
13,681,048 
1,942,428 

Totals   

300.308,919 

$13,800,601     423.726.,5.50  1  S18.262.31fi 

$30,735,350 
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Dried    Fruit    Packed,    1913-1917. 


I 
Tous,  1913    Tons,  1914    Tons,  1915  j  Tons,  1916    Tons,  1917 


Prunes    

Raisins  

Peaches    

Apricots    

Pears  

Figs    

Apples  

Miscellaneous 

Totals  .-. 


45,000 

60,000 

65,000 

91,000 

20,000 

35,000 

9,000 

20,000 

2,000 

4,000 

3,500 

5,000 

2,500 

5,000 

2,000 

5,000 

82,000 

128,000 

28,000 

16,000 

1,000 

7,000 

4,000 

1,000 


149,000 


224,000 


267,000 


77,500 

158,000 

29.000 

10,900 

1,000 

6,700 

4,500 

1,000 


110,000 

190,000 

39,000 

16,000 

3,000 

9,600 

8,000 

2,000 


288,600 


377,600 


The  varieties  of  fruit  cured  by  drying  are  as  follows : 


A-pricots — 

Royal 

Blenheim 
Figs — 

Adriatic 


Peaches — 
Love  11 
Muir 
Crawford 
Foster 


Nectarines — • 
Stanwich 

Pears — • 
Bartlett 


Plums — 
Washington 
Jefferson 

Es-g 
Prunes — - 
Petites 


Dried  fruit  is  packed  in  boxes  of  25  and  50  pounds,  and  12|-  kilos  for 
abroad. 


VARIETIES  AND  AVERAGE   QUANTITY  OF  FRUIT   USED   IN   CANNING.* 

AVhile  there  is  a  limited  quantity  of  jams,  jellies,  and  preserves 
manufactured  commercially  within  the  state,  by  far  the  larger  quantity 
of  fruit  is  used  for  canned  fruit — that  is,  fruit  that  is  filled  into  the 
can  fresh,  before  cooking ;  sugar  syrup  is  then  put  in  merely  for 
flavoring,  the  can  is  hermetically  sealed  and  finally  processed  or 
sterilized  by  heat.  Sugar  is  not  essential  to  the  keeping  qualities. 
The  preserves,  jams  and  jellies  stewed  in  kettles  with  a  high  percentage 
of  sugar  are  not  so  dependent  upon  hermetic  closure,  as  the  sugar  acts 
as  a  preservative  agent.  For  these  so-called  preserves  California  pro- 
duces suitable  berries,  sour  cherries,  peaches,  plums,  quinces,  currants 
gooseberries,  apples  and  figs  and  grapes.  But  of  greater  commercial 
importance  are  the  fruits  that  are  generally  used  for  tinned  or  canned 
fruits — apricots,  peaches,  pears,  cherries  and  plums. 

Apples.  About  2,500  tons  are  canned  annually  in  California,  chiefly 
Newtown  Pippins.  The  average  price  paid  is  from  $10  to  $12  per  ton. 
The  apples  for  canning  purposes  come  largely  from  Sonoma,  Santa 
Clara  and  Santa  Cruz  counties. 

Apricots.  In  a  normal  season  20,000  tons  of  apricots  are  canned  in 
California.  The  average  price  paid  to  growers  for  the  pa.st  flve  years 
has  been  $30  per  ton.  The  Royal  Blenheim  and  Hemskirk  varieties 
grown  in  Santa  Clara  Valley  gives  the  best  results  to  the  caiiner.  Moor- 
parks  have  a  flavor  preferred  by  many,  and  they  grow  to  a  large  size. 

Cherries.  Royal  Ann  and  White  cherries  in  general  are  preferred. 
An  average  price  would  be  from  5  to  6  cents  per  pound.  About  1,200 
tons  of  Royal  Anns  and  VHiites  are  used  annually  for  canning,  and 
probably  450  tons  of  Blacks. 

*See  address  before  the  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention.  Davis,  June.  1914,  by 
C.  H.   Bentley,  Sales  Manager,  California  Fruit  Canners  Association,   San  Francisco. 
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Grapes.  The  Muscat  or  raisin  grape  is  canned  to  a  limited  extent; 
about  1,000  tons  are  used  annually  at  a  price  of  about  $12  to  $15 
per  ton. 

Nectari)ies.  Nectarines  are  canned,  but  a  very  limited  quantity  is 
used,  and  the  fresh  and  dried  fruit  markets  are  more  desirable  for 
this  variety. 

Peaches.  The  freestone  varieties,  .such  as  the  Muir  and  Lovell,  are 
preferred.  About  24,000  tons  are  canned  annually  with  prices  about 
$22.50  per  ton  for  Lovell,  and  $17.50  for  other  varieties  like  the  Muir 
and  Early  Crawford.  In  spite  of  the  increased  trouble  and  expense  of 
removing  the  pit,  Yellow  Clings  are  the  most  desirable  of  all  California 
canned  fruits,  and  more  of  these  are  canned  than  any  other  variety. 
An  average  price  delivered  at  the  cannery  would  be  about  $25  per  ton 
for  Phillips  and  Tuscan,  and  $20  for  other  varieties.  In  the  case  of 
clings,  a  considerable  demand  has  developed  for  slices.  About  35,000 
tons  are  used  for  canning. 

Pears.  About  20,000  tons  of  Bartlett  pears  are  canned  annually. 
The  price  paid  to  growers  ranges  from  $30  to  $40  per  ton. 

Plums.  Egg  plums.  Green  Gage,  Golden  Drop  plums  and  similar 
varieties  are  used  to  a  limited  extent  for  canning.  About  2,500  tons 
are  used  for  canning,  and  the  price  is  usually  from  $15  to  $20  per  ton. 

Berries.  Blackberries  have  been  produced  in  large  quantities,  chiefly 
in  Sonoma  County,  and  are  used  extensively  by  canners.  The  Mam- 
moth and  Lawton  varieties  are  most  common.  About  2,000  tons  are 
used  by  canners  and  makers  of  preserves.  The  price  has  ranged  about 
$40  per  ton.  Far  better  results  are  obtained  from  loganberries.  In  its 
fresh  form  the  price  ranges  from  $55  to  $75  per  ton.  Canners  use 
about  750  tons. 

Strawberries.  The  varieties  commonly  grown  are  comparatively  soft 
and  .juicy,  suitable  for  jams  and  jellies,  but  not  for  preserves.  Such 
are  the  Dollar  and  Jessie  varieties  of  the  Florin  district  near  Sacra- 
mento, and  tlie  Banner  and  iMalinda  l)erries  of  the  Watsonville  district 
in  Santa  Cruz  County.  The  Longworth  of  the  Alviso  and  Santa  Clara 
districts  has  l)ecome  too  small  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  canner.  These 
varieties  ordinarily  bring  $60  to  $70  per  ton,  while  the  Clarke,  Wilson 
and  other  similar  varieties  grown  in  Oregon  bring  $100  per  ton.  About 
800  tons  are  used  by  canners  and  preservers,  but  a  much  larger  quantity 
could  be  used  of  better  varieties. 

With  raspberries,  also,  the  canners  find  better  results  from  Oregon 
fruit,  because  it  is  firmer  and  higher  in  color.  The  Cuthbert  and  Ant- 
werp varieties  are  preferred  for  canning.    Canners  use  about  100  tons. 

Gooseherries  are  used  in  a  limited  way  for  jams  and  jellies. 

Calimyrna  and  White  Enelish  Figs  are  used  to  some  extent.  Texas 
seems  to  be  able  to  grow  a  small  white  fig  of  good  quality  and  this  is 
canned  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  would  seem  to  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  development  in  California. 

Danisom  Plums  are  needed  for  preserves,  jams  and  jellies ;  they  l)ring 
$35  to  $40  per  ton  when  ordinary  varieties  like  the  Gage  and  Egg  Plums 
are  selling  for  $15.     There  are  very  few  grown  at  the  present  time. 

Concord  Grapes  are  needed  for  jams  and  jellies ;  the  want  is  partly 
filled  by  the  Isabella  variety. 
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Quinces,  which  were  for  years  a  drug  on  the  fall  fruit  market,  now 
bring  $25  to  $30  per  ton. 

Crab  Apples  are  in  short  supply,  commanding  a  price  of  4^  to  5  cents 
a  pound. 

8 0117-  Cherries  are  also  used  in  a  limited  way. 

NUTS. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  nuts  produced  in  the  United  States  are 
grown  in  California,  walnuts  and  almonds  being  the  principal  crops. 

"Walnuts  in  the  United  States  are  produced  almost  exclusively  in 
California,  Orange  and  Los  Angeles  counties  taking  the  lead. 

California  produces  practically  the  whole  of  the  almond  crop  in  the 
United  States. 

Peanuts  thrive  well  in  southern  California,  chiefly  on  the  lower  lands 
of  the  coast  region,  while  in  central  and  northern  California  peanuts 
are  mostly  grown  in  the  river  bottoms  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  valleys. 

The  pecans  grow  well  in  the  lower  lands  of  the  interior  valleys,  but ' 
are  raised  in  only  limited  quantities.  The  most  favorable  reports  of 
pecan  production  on  the  Pacific  coast  have  come  from  the  interior 
valleys  of  central  and  northern  California.  Very  favorable  reports  have 
been  received  from  small  orchards  and  scattered  trees  (mainly  seed- 
lings) from  Chico,  Woodland,  Winters,  Vacaville,  Elk  Grove,  Stockton, 
Farmington,  Patterson,  Fresno,  and  Bakersfield.  Reports  from  Ana- 
heim and  Whittier,  in  southern  California,  where  great  trouble  is  experi- 
enced with  pecan  rosette,  have  been  much  less  encouraging.  In  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  leading  practical  horticulturists  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  the  pecan  offers  greater  inducements  for  that  particular  section 
than  does  the  almond  or  the  walnut  (Persian). 

Almonds. 

The  production  of  almonds  in  California  in  1914  was  5,000,000 
pounds,  compared  with  2,200,000  the  previous  year.  In  1915  it 
amounted  to  7,000,000  pounds.  The  crop  for  1916  to  6,600,000  pounds 
and  the  quality  was  very  good.  In  1917  the  crop  amounted  to 
8,000,000  pounds,  which  was  extremely  light,  in  20  out  of  22  important 
almond  sections,  but  the  new  acreage  in  bearing  brought  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  state  to  the  highest  on  record.  California  is  the  only 
state  in  the  Union  producing  almonds  commercially,  and  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  crop  is  controlled  by  the  California  Almond  Growers 
Exchange. 

Almond    Crop,    1910-1917. 


Pounds 

Pounds 

1910 

6,600,000 

2,900,000 
6,000,000 
2,200,000' 

1914  

4,500,000 

1911  _. 

1915   

7,000,000 

1912  

1916   -  -   

6,800,000' 

1913   

1917 

8,000,000 

ANNUAL    REPORT    OP    THE    STATISTICIAN. 
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Grade 

Price, 
cents.  1912 

Price, 
cents,  1913 

Price, 
cents,  1914 

Price, 
cents.  1915 

Price, 
cents,  1916 

Price, 

cents,  1917 

Nonpareil 

13 

m 
m 

7 

17^ 
17 
16 
13 
Si 

18 

13 

8 

13 

12 
11 

n 

7 

1 

m 

143 

m 

'         8 

17i 

I  X  L . 

16" 

Nc  Plus  Ultra 

Drake  Seedling 

Hardshell   

15 

121 

g 

Walnuts, 

1912-1917. 

The  acreage  in  waluuts  in  1916  was  estimated  at  42,670  bearing  and 
16,000  nonbearing,  and  in  1917  44,981  acres  in  bearing  and  16,700  non- 
bearing.    During  the  last  five  years  the  crop  has  been  as  follows: 


Year 

Pounds 

Year 

Pounds 

1912   

22,024,000 
22,378,000 
17,778,000 

1915 

29  634  000 

1913  

1916 

29  241  OOO 

1911  

1917    .  - 

30,810,000 

The  value  of  the  walnut  crop  in  1917  ainounted  to  $6,909,600; 
unshelled  walnuts  amounting  to  $6,044,600,  and  the  shelled  to  $865,000. 

New  walnut  producing  areas  are  being  developed,  and  very  heavy 
plantings  are  being  undertaken  in  several  sections,  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  and  other  valleys  in  the  state,  and  probably  one-third  of  the; 
plantings  of  the  past  season  have  been  made  north  of  the  Tehachapi. 
.  Within  the  past  year  there  have  been  at  least  3,000  acres  planted  to 
walnuts  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

The  English  walnut  is  the  greatest  nut  grown  in  the  state,  judged 
by  the  size  and  value  of  the  crop.  It  is  almost  entirely  grown  in  the 
four  southern  counties  of  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Orange  and 
Ventura. 

The  production  of  walnuts  has  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years,  until 
the  domestic  supply  produces  half  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  The  fact  that  the  June  heat  wave  did  not  so  severely  damage 
the  unusually  heavy  setting  in  Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  and  Riverside 
counties  is  in  a  large  measure  accountable  for  the  increased  output. 
The  extent  of  the  damage  by  the  hot  wave  is  easily  noted  by  a  glance 
at  the  comparative  total  production  by  counties  in  1916  and  1917  as 
noted  below : 

Walnuts   by   Counties,   1916-1917. 


1916 

Production, 

tons 


1917 

Production, 

tons 


Los  Angeles  County , 

Orange  County  

Ventura  County 

Santa  Barbara  County  

Riverside  County 

North  of  Tehachapi  

Totals 14,622 


4,976 

3,958 

5,564 

5.716 

2,695 

3,412 

1,038 

1.968 

74 

151 

275 

200 

15,405 
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The  bulk  of  imported  nuts  are  of  the  Marbot  and  Cornes  varieties, 
which  correspond  in  size  and  quality  to  the  second  grade  of  the  Pacific 
coast  production.  There  are  about  four  million  pounds  of  Naples 
walnuts  imported  from  Italy  annually,  and  these  are  the  greatest  com- 
petitors of  the  California  product,  as  they  are  of  high  quality  and  bring 
a  high  price  on  the  market.  The  total  quantity  of  walnuts  imported  in 
1916  was  36,858,934  pounds,  values  at  $5,056,945. 

The  price  for  the  last  four  years  is  as  follows : 


Grade 

1914 

Cents  per 

pound 

1915t 

Cents  per 

pound 

1916 

Cents  per 

pound 

1917 

Cents  per 

pound 

No.  1  softshells--         .      .    

16i 

20 

12 

*18J 

m 

17 
lOi 
16J 

19 

12§ 

17i 

20 

Fancy  budded —    _    

24 

No.  2  _  _. 

16 

Jumbos        _    ._  _      

22^ 

tLater  the  price  on  Fancy  was  advanced  to  17J  and  on  No.  1  Softshell  to  14. 
♦Later  reduced  to  17  cents. 


Chestnuts. 

The  Spanish  or  sweet  chestnut  is  a  stately  and  magnificent  tree,  native 
of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  but  also  ripening  as  far 
north  as  Scotland.  This  nut  can  be  grown  very  successfully  in  the 
coast  counties,  where  the  conditions  are  exceptionally  favorable  for 
them.  Of  chestnuts  grown  in  California  the  Italian  predominates,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  a  large  area  of  the  state  is  well  suited  for  the  growth 
of  this  nut,  as  there  are  bearing  trees  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  state. 
The  chestnut,  aside  -from  its  desirability  as  an  orchard  tree,  can  be 
commended  as  a  tree  for  hillsides  or  a  shade  tree,  and  should  be  more 
widely  planted  in  California. 

The  chestnut  is  an  important  crop  in  Italy,  where  the  yield  was 
696,244  tons  in  1916,  and  it  is  considered  an  important  crop,  as  it  forms 
one  of  the  chief  foodstuffs  of  the  poor.  Chestnuts  also  bulk  largely  in 
the  food  resources  of  the  poor  in  Spain,  Switzerland  and  Germany. 
Chestnuts  are  eaten  raw  or  roasted,  or  else  ground  into  fiour.  The 
quantity  imported  into  this  country  can  not  be  stated,  as  in  the  customs 
returns  they  are  not  given  separately,  but  included  under  "all  other 
nuts. ' ' 

The    Pistachio. 

This  nut  is  a  native  of  Syria,  and  is  generally  cultivated  in  the 
Mediterranean  region.  The  trees  do  exceedingly  well  in  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys  in  California.  A  few  of  the  grafted  trees  of 
some  of  the  commercial  varieties  in  the  Chico  test  orchard  are  bearing  a 
few  nuts  this  season.  Seedling  trees  near  Fresno  have  borne  large  crops 
of  nuts  for  some  years.  Mr.  "Walter  T.  Swingle  and  several  others  who 
have  studied  the  subject  and  are  familiar  with  the  conditions  believe 
that  in  the  not  distant  future  pistache  culture  will  be  an  established 
commercial  industry  of  considerable  importance  in  this  country. 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  the  Chinese  pistache  and  the  great  age  to 
which  it  lives  have  suggested  its  trial  as  an  avenue  tree.  A  trial  avenue 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  planted  at  the  Chico  garden  in  1910,  already 
makes  an  excellent  appearance. 
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The  small,  green-fleshed  nuts  are  most  excellent  to  eat  when  roasted 
and  salted,  and  are  extensively  used  in  the  coloring  and  flavoring  of  ice 
cream  and  confections.  The  entire  supply  of  these  nuts  at  present 
comes  from  abroad.  This  country  can,  and  surely  should,  grow  what 
it  needs. 

PRINCIPAL  ORCHARD   FRUITS   BY   COUNTIES. 
Best  Location  for  the  Leading  Fruit  Crops. 

The  following  summary  is  both  interesting  and  valuable,  as  the 
figures  show  which  districts  are  the  best  for  raising  the  different  varie- 
ties of  fruit.  In  the  earlier  years  many  failures  were  experienced  by 
growers,  owing  to  the  soil  or  climate  not  being  suitable  for  the  trees 
they  had  planted. 

According  to  the  number  of  trees  in  bearing,  reported  by  the  Bureau 
of  Census  in  1910,  the  following  six  coimties  rank  in  the  order  named 
in  the  production  of  various  fruits : 

Apples. 


County 

Number  of 
bearing  trees 

County 

Number  of 
bearing  trees 

Santa  Cruz       _  _ 

647,136 

386,740 
290,404 

Santa  Clara       _  .    - 

102,841 

Sonoiaa 

Los  Angeles --  _ 

101,433 

Monterey                        _      _  _ 

Humboldt        _  _ 

73,010 

Apr 

cots. 

Santa  Clara 

783,585 
310,262 
270,461 

Ventura 

219,836 

Solano  . 

Fresno 

186,823 

Alameda . 

Yolo    

117,228 

Che 

fries 

Santa  Clara 

173,002 
89,284 
53,923 

Sonoma        _ - 

43,927 

Alameda  ..  ,  .  .    _.  _    _ 

Placer          -    

31.209 

Solano  .. _  _    _ 

San  Joaquin    _ 

21,590 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. 


Fresno 

Kings 

Tulare 

Solano 
Sacran 
Placer 

Santa  Clara 

Sonoma 

Solano   


2,277,314 
777,697 
714,494 


Placer    

Santa  Clara 
Solano 


683,824 
437,677 
341,266 


Pears* 

Solano 

182,194 
161,094 
142,999 

Santa  Clara    _      _        _    

142.550 

Sacramento     _      .  _  . 

Sonoma        «_      _____    __ 

109,965 

Placer 

Alameda           _  _  _ 

70,382 

Prunes  and  Plums. 


3,387,455 
569,232 
465,341 


Napa  .. 

Placer 

Tulare 


299.613 
279,766 
264,337 


*Owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  pear  blight,  the  number  of  bearing  trees  decreased 
from  2,512,890  in  1900  to  1,410,905  in  1910. 
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Total   Number  of  Bearing  Orchard  Trees. 

The  following  twelve  counties  have  the  largest  number  of  orchard 
fruit  trees  in  bearing,  in  the  order  named : 


County 


Number  of 
bearing  trees 


County 


Number  of 
bearing  trees 


Santa  Clara 

Fresno 

Sonoma 

Solano  

Placer    

Tulare   


5,043,766 
2,579,859 
1,364,105 
1,357,911 
1,190,074 
1,059,830 


Kings    

Santa  Cruz 
Alameda  _-. 
Sacramento 

Napa 

Butte   


1,048,506 
875,642 
627,824 
506,961 
497,391 
452,302 


TROPICAL   FRUITS. 
Figs. 


County 

Number  of 
bearing  trees 

County 

Number  of 
bearing  trees 

Fresno     . 

120,124 
37,676 
15,750 

Yolo      .  . 

10,476 

Stanislaus      _  -  _ 

Merced     _  _      .  _  _        _      

9,837 

Tulare  _ 

Butte        -       _ 

9,518 

Olives. 

San  Diego 

109,871 
84,934 
80,572 

Butte 

78,453 

Los  Angeles    _      _  _. 

Fresno 

72,788 

Riverside     ___      _  _._ 

Orange         _                 __  _    __ 

67,046 

Lemons. 

Los  Angeles 

219,149 
195,318 
157,731 

Riverside 

115,020 

San  Diego     _  _ 

Ventura 

95,018 

San  Bernardino 

Orange       _         _ 

46,954 

Oranges. 


San  Bernardino 

Los  Angeles 

Riverside  .__^__ 


1,951,254  I  Tulare 
1,674,695  Orange 
1,021,957  1  Butte 


801,151 

478,272 
147,412 


Pomeloes. 


San.  Bernardino 

Tulare   

Los  Angeles 


San  Diego 
Riverside 
Yolo 


5,764 
4.477 
1,325 


Total  Number  of  Bearing  Trees  of  Tropical  Fruit. 


San  Bernardino 

Riverside  

Los  Angeles 

Tulare  

San  Diego  

Fresno  


2,153,501 

1,224,217 

1,194,402 

872,657 

425,260 

291,754 


Ventura    !  253,754 

Butte    :  235,442 

Santa  Barbara 99.023 

Sacramento   :  84,863 

Kern    !  82,888 

Placer !  59,906 
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County 


Fresno  

Sonoma 

San  Joaquin 

Napa  

Sacramento 
Tulare   


Number  of 
bearing  vines 


*t40,687,207 

tl7,939,972 

tl3,371,794 

t8,595,338 

t7,627,510 

*t7,227,491 


County 


Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Clara  ._ 
Los  Angeles  .. 

Kings    

Contra  Costa  . 
Yolo    


Number  of 
bearing  vines 


t5,987,127 

15,584,480 
*t4,923,877 
*t4,538,732 

12,972,130 
*t2,568,019 


*Raisin  grapes.     tWlne  grapes.     All  produce  table  grapes. 


NUTS. 
Almonds. 


County 

Number  of 
bearing  trees 

County 

Number  of 
bearing  trees 

Contra  Costa 

209,056 

149,019 

98,276 

97,024 

Butte    

84,069 

Yolo     _  -                   -  _ 

Los  Angeles 

76,949 

Solano        .                   - 

Sacramento 

66,372 

San  JoaQuin 

Sutter - 

61,572 

Walnuts. 


Los  Angeles 

281,837 

276,842 

98.622 

Santa  Barbara     ._ 

96,776 

Orange 

Santa  Clara       _    -_ 

19,070 

Ventura 

Sonoma      -_         _  _ 

11,955 

Pecans. 


San  Diego 

Napa 

Kern 


996 
563 


Los  Angeles 

Ventura    

Santa  Clara 


313 
301 
136 


Total  Nut  Trees  In  Bearing. 


Los  Angeles  . 

Orange  

Contra  Costa 

Yolo 

Ventura  


359,349 
278.879 
215,249 
150.822 
110,984 


Solano  

San  Joaquin  . 
Santa  Barbara 
Sacramento  ._. 
Sutter    


100,239 
99,499 
97,091 
67,156 
62,289 
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SMALL   FRUITS. 
Strawberries. 


County 

Number  of 
acres 

County 

Number  of 
acres 

Los  Angeles           _  _ 

1,380 
489 
460 
450 

Placer     _  _  _ 

433 

Santa  Cruz 

Monterey 

263 

Santa  Clara       _         _  _    _ 

Fresno     _  _  _ _ 

148 

Sacramento 

Sonoma 

103 

Blackberries. 


Sonoma 

Los  Angeles 
Santa  Clara 
Santa  Cruz  . 


Fresno  

Tulare  

San  Bernardino 
Placer    


91 
68 
68 
62 


Total  Small  Fruits. 


County 


County 


Number  of 
bearing  trees 


Los  Angeles 

Sonoma 

Santa  Clara 
Santa  Cruz  . 

Placer    

Sacramento 


Monterey 
Alameda  _ 
Fresno  _-_ 
Orange  ._- 
Stanislaus 
Butte   


407 
401 
310 
205 
161 
148 
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CALIFORNIA  CROPS  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  STATES. 

The  following  summary  shows  that  California  holds  a  leadino-  position 

mils  m  tlie  United  States,  and  sugar  beets.     The  three  leadino'  states  arp 
here  g.ven  from  the  census  reports  on  the  basis  of  value      When  les 
than  three  states  are  named,  others  do  not  produce  that  particular  ^-rop- 

California  Crops  Compared   With  Otlier  States. 

(Compiled  from  the  Census  of  1910.) 


Crop 


Almonds- 
California  

Avocados  (AIligator'pearsT- 
Florida 

Apricots- 
California    


Acreage 


Barley- 
Minnesota 

California    '.l.l.l    _ 

Wisconsin _"        __  _  _' 

Beans  (dry  edible)— 

Michigan  

C-alifornia    .__  _  _._  _______ 

New  York "__  "_~  "_ 

Beets  (sugar)— 

Colorado 

California  _  _]""  """" 

Michigan  l_l 

Blackberries   and   dewberries- 
Missouri    

New  Jersey !_"  I  "  "    " 

California    "III  "  l_"_  I 

Cherries — 

California   

Pennsylvania    .. 

Ohio  """• 

Currants- 
New  York 

Michigan ____!__  '_ 

California    

Dates — 

California    

Arizona   .__         " 

Pigs- 
California 

Mississippi __ 

Texas    l'_l_'  "_    -  -  — 

Grapefruit  (pomeloes)— 

Florida    

California    '__'_  ~~"~  ^~y 

Grapes — 
California 

New  York "_"""  '__'_"/ 

Guavas — 

Plorida    

California    "_l  ' _'  '  """ 

Henip^  ~    ""  ""  ""  "" 

Kentucky 

California    l_.___l    _      _  _~ 

Indiana _"""  " 

Hops— 

Oregon   

New    York    '__'    _"~'  """ 

California    "_" 

Lemons —  ""  """  ~ 

California 

i"?— 37910 


Production 


1,573,761 

1,195,158 

816,449 

4ft3,669 
157,987 
115,698 

108,082 
78,957 
78,779 

5,975 
4,332  t 
2,576  i 


6,692,513  pounds 

4,920  crates 

4,066,823  bushels 

34,927,773  bushels 
26,441,954  bushels 
22,156,041  bushels 

5,282,511  bushels 
3,328,218  bushels 
1,681,506  bushels 

1,231.712  tons 
845,191  tons        i 
707,639  tons        I 


2„W7 
609' 
407 


501,013  bushels 
475,093  bushels 
338,644  bushels 

3,982,389  quarts 
768,259  quarts 
852,378  quarts 

3,332  pounds 
6,500  pounds 

22,990,3.53:  pounds 
1,949,301  pounds 
2,411,876  pounds 

1,061,.537  boxes 
122,515  boxes 

1,979,686,525  pounds 
253,006,361  pounds 

258,709  pounds 
95,053  pounds 

6,420,232  pounds 
600,000  pounds 
395,467  pounds 

16,582,562  pounds 

8,677,138  pounds 

11,994,953  pounds 


Value 


$700,304 

lOvlOO 

2,768,921 

17,213,817 
17,184,568 
12,682,136 

9,716,315 
6,295,457 
3,689,064 

0,001,152 
4,320,532 
4,044,123 

456,283 
313,480 
282,383 

951,624 
909,975 
657,406 

264,051 

58,288 
43,508 

418 
96 

260,153 

107,609 

97,078 

1,907,816 
143,180 

10,846,812 
3,961,677 

7,601     . 
4,018 

348,386 
39.000 
21,755 

2,838,860 
2,597,981 
1,731,110 


2,756,221  boxes      I     2,976,571 
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California   Crops   Compared   With   Other  States — Continued. 


Crop 


Acreage 


Production 


Limes- 
Florida    

Loquats — 
California    

Mandarins — 

Louisiana    

California    

Mangoes — 
Florida    

Mustard  seed — 
California    

Nursery  products — 

New  York  

California    

Texas    

Nuts  (all)— 

California    

Texas  

Pennsylvania  

Olives^ 
California 

Oranges — 

California    

Florida    

Peaches  and  nectarines — 

California    - 

Georgia   

Arkansas    


Pears — 

California    

New  York  

Michigan    

Persimmons  (Japanese)— 

California    __-i. 

Texas    

Florida    

Pineapples — 
Florida    

Plums  and  prunes — 

California    

Oregon   

Washington    

Pomegranates — 

California    

Georgia   

Nevada  ^ 

Seed  (flower  and  vegetable)— 

California    

Illinois  

New  York  

Strawberries- 
New  York  __. 

California    

Missouri    

Sunflower  seed- 
Illinois    

California    

Indiana    

Tangerines — 

Florida    

California    

Walnuts  (Persian  or  English) 
California    


1,964 

6,680 
4,803 
3,847 


6,382 
4,586 
9,048 

3,969 
257 
430 


11,302  boxes 

4,516  boxes 

3,340  boxes 
555  boxes 

5,278  boxes 

3,168,270  pounds 


28,378,115  pounds  : 
5,945,932  pounds  | 
3,795,804  pounds 

16,132,412  pounds  I 

14,436,180  boxes  ' 
4,852,967  boxes 

9,267,118  bushels 
2,555,499  bushels 
1,901,647  bushels 

1,92S,097  bushels 

1,343,089  bushels 

666,023  bushels 

2,696  bushels 
1,175  bushels 
1,615  bushels 

778,644  crates 

9,317,979  bushels 
1,747,587  bushels 
1,032,077  bushels 

30,075  pounds 
27,365  pounds 
45,550  pounds 


15,945,863  quarts 
15,694,326  quarts    I 
15,171,084  quarts 

49,004  bushels  | 
6,855  bushels 
6,330  bushels 

34,871  boxes 
3,581  boxes 

21,432,266  pounds 


$12,457 

5,830 

5,945 
607 

5,739 

100,731 

2,750,957 
2,212,788 
1,253,110 

2,959,845 

562,542 

90,447 

401,277 

12,951,505 
4,304,987 

4,573,775 
2,182,613 
1,502,996 

1,660,963 

1,418,218 

536,771 

3,344 
2,136 
2,066 

734,069 

5,473,539 
838,783 
600,503 


920 
915 

694,?24 

-  194,626 

72,991 

1,187,410 
1,149,475 
1,122,784 

44,539 
6,264 

5,894 

64,082 
4,188 

2,247,193 
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In  quinces  California  takes  the  fourth  place,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ohio  leading.  In  raspberries  and  loganberries,  New  York,  Michi- 
gan, and  Ohio  take  the  first  three  places,  with  California  fourth  and 
Washington  fifth.  In  other  crops,  the  first  place  is  held  by  the  follow- 
ing states:  chicor}^,  Michigan;  cranberries,  Massachusetts;  flowers  and 
plants,  New  York;  gooseberries,  Illinois;  maple  syrup,  Ohio;  maple 
sugar,  Vermont;  mint,  Michigan;  peanuts,  North  Carolina;  pecans, 
Texas. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  ON  THE  FRUIT  INDUSTRY. 

The  figures  regarding  the  imports  and  exports  of  fruits  during  the 
last  four  years  shows  some  remarkable  results.  Bananas  and  pine- 
apples, not  being  raised  in  California,  are  only  included  so  as  to  show 
the  total  value  of  fruits  imported.  Dates  are  now  being  produced  to 
limited  extent,  but  the  prospects  of  the  industry  are  encouraging.  The 
importation  of  currants,  which  in  189-1  amounted  to  upwards  of 
52.000,000  pounds,  and  in  1913  to  47,000,000  pounds,  were  only 
32,000,000  pounds  in  1914,  and  fell  to  793,000  pounds  in  1917,  which 
had  the  efi:'ect  of  greatly  increasing  the  demand  for  California  seedless 
raisins.  Figs  have  fallen  off  from  20,000,000  pounds  in  1914,  to 
3,000,000  pounds  in  1917,  in  the  previous  year  there  was  a  temporary 
increase  owing  to  the  importation  of  an  unusually  large  shipment  of 
8,000.000  pounds  in  December  of  that  year,  mostly  from  Portugal,  but 
of  an  inferior  grade,  which  were  used  mostly  for  confectionary  pur- 
poses. The  imports  of  Almeria  grapes  has  also  decreased  materi- 
ally, or  from  1,330,000  cubic  feet  in  1914  to  576,000  cubic  feet  in  1917. 
The  value  of  lemons  has  decreased  from  $5,227,000  in  1914,  to  $1,877,000 
in  1917,  but  the  value  of  oranges  shows  an  increase  of  from  $52,000  to 
$141,000.  Olives  have  not  fluctuated  in  quantity  or  price  so  much  as 
other  fruits,  5,743,000  gallons  being  imported  in  1914.  and  4,367,000  in 
1917.  Raisins  have  been  steadily  falling  off  for  the  last  ten  years,  in 
1914  3,873,000  pounds  were  imported,  but  only  989,000  pounds  in  1917, 
))y  far  the  lowest  quantity  ever  recorded.  It  will  l)e  observed  that  the 
total  value  of  imported  fruits  is  still  very  high,  and  these  figures  go  to 
prove  that  there  is  ample  room  for  a  much  larger  development  of  the 
fruit  industry  in  California.  The  following  summary  is  instructive, 
as  showing  that  in  the  four  years,  1914-1917,  the  value  of  imported 
fruits  decreased  $9,062,739,  while  the  exports  of  domestic  fruits 
increased  .$4,747,052. 


Foreign  Trade  in  Fruits. 

Year 

Value 
Imports 

Value 
exports 

1914   _.     

$32,235,011 
23,016,778 
25,533,582 
23,172,272 

$28,868,839 

1915  .     _      .      _      _              .            __          

36,926,567 

1916 

35,969,814 

1917 . 

33,615,891 
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EXPORTS    OF    DOMESTIC    FRUITS. 

In  exports  apples  and  oranges  are  the  leading  fresh  fruits,  priinas  and 
raisins  in  dried  fruits,  while  canned  fruits  are  also  an  important  item. 
The  quantity  of  dried  apples  exported  in  1914  amounted  to  31,027,000 
pounds,  but  in  1917  the  quantity  fell  to  7,852,000  pounds.  Of  green 
or  ripe  apples  1,541,000  barrels  were  exported  in  1914,  and  958,000 
barrels  in  1917.  Dried  apricots  also  declined  from  16,541,000  pounds 
in  1914,  to  6,728,000  pounds  in  1917.  Figs  are  not  yet  being  exported 
in  any  quantity,  but  the  industry  is  growing  rapidly,  and  a  large  acre- 
age has  been  planted  during  the  last  year  or  two,  especially  in  Fresno 
County.  In  citrus  fruits  the  exports  are  remarkably  steady  and  their 
value  forms  an  important  item. 

In  1914,  94,300  boxes  of  lemons  were  exported,  compared  with  154,300 
boxes  in  1917,  while  oranges  amounted  to  1,839,000  boxes  in  1914,  and 
1,860,000  boxes  in  1917.  Dried  peaches,  which  is  one  of  our  most 
important  crops,  shows  a  considerable  falling  oif  in  exports  since  1915, 
when  it  amounted  to  18,660,000  pounds ;  the  quantity  in  1914  was 
7,387,000  pounds,  but  in  1917  only  6,523,000  pounds  were  exported. 
The  exports  of  green  or  ripe  pears  is  comparatively  small,  but  the  last 
two  years  has  increased.  Prunes  have  always  been  one  of  our  largest 
exports  in  dried  fruits,  the  quantity  in  1914  being  35,228,000  pounds, 
and  in  1917,  48,097,000  pounds,  but  in  some  years  have  considerably 
exceeded  those  figures.  The  export  of  raisins  has  rapidly  increased 
in  recent  years,  and  in  1917,  equaled  that  of  prunes.  The  exports  in 
1914  were  21,688,000  pounds,  in  1915  58,585,000  pounds,  and  in  1917 
48,746,000  pounds. 

The  only  other  fruit  products  that  call  for  special  notice  is  that  of 
canned  fruits,  the  value  of  which  in  1914  was  $5,553,000,  compared  w^ith 
$6,103,000  in  1917. 


IMPORTS.* 

(For  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31.) 


Quantity 
1914 


Bananas,  bunches  46,640,243 

Currants,  pounds 32,130,575 

Dates,   pounds   !    25,786,468 

Figs,  pounds  I    20,506,563 

Grapes,  cubic  feett '      1,330,087 

Lemons   

Olives,  gallons 

Oranges    

Pineapples    

Raisins,   pounds   

Fruits  preserved 

All  others  


Value 
1914 


5,743,130' 


3,873,784 


Totals 


,863,972 
,244,752 
431,401 
968,448 
,545,526 
,227,845 
,528,390 
52,860 
,355,123 
267,329 
,096,259 
,653,106 


Quantity 
1915 


38,230,310 

25.240,218 

26,453,118 

8,327,870 

625,364 

"3,713^315" 


Value 
1915 


$32,235,011 


1,604,803 


$12,687,696 

1,246,491 

431,591 

390,327 

703.560 

2,366,907 

1,551,152 

78,586 

1,175,883 

167.516 

891,087 

1,355,982 


$23,046,778 


*Bananas  are  imported  principally  from  Central  American  States,  British  Honduras, 
and  the  British  W^est  Indies,  and  also  from  Cuba.  Currants  are  imported  almost 
exclusively  from  Greece,  and  dates  from  Turkej^  in  Asia.  Figs  come  mostly  from 
Smyrna  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  the  balance  from  Portugal  and  Greece.  Grapes 
(Almeria)  come  from  Spain,  and  lemons  almost  entirely  from  Italy.  Most  imported 
olives  come  from  Spain,  but  a  considerable  quantity  also  comes  from  Greece.  Most 
of  the  olive  oil  imported  comes  from  Italy,  France  and  Spain  supplying  smaller 
quantities.  The  bulk  of  the  oranges  imported  come  from  Jamaica,  Mexico  and  Italy 
supplying  smaller  quantities. 
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Bananas,  bunches  . 
Currants,   pounds   . 

Dates,    pounds    

Figs,  pounds  

Grapes,  cubic  feetf- 

Lemons   

Olives,   gallons   

Oranges    

Pineapples    

Raisins,  pounds  .,. 
Fruits  preserved  -.. 
All  others  


Totals 


Quantity 
1916 


16,055,623 

16.918,824 

15,754,672 

1,382,032 


Value 
1916 


35,385,296     $12,189,682 


6,672,683 


1,757,560 


1,382,157 

449,729 

673,134 

1,634,495 

2,451,538 

2,742,684 

63,347 

916,371 

229.351 

890,391 

1,910,703 


Quantity 
1917 


Value 
1917 


$25,533,582 


35,279,686  '  $13, 

793,761 

20,098,550 

3,239,405 

576,132 

;   1. 

4,367,767    1 

""m,m'\ 

:""I"I"i   2, 


961,158 
112,530 
580.627 
163,647 
680,027 
877,093 
820,009 
141,555 
943,115 
159,245 
723,096 
010,170 


,172.272 


tlOO  cubic  feet  are  equal  to  one  ton. 

Most  of  the  imported  pineapples  come  from  Cuba.  Raisins  are 
imported  almost  exclusively  from  Spain,  and  Sultanas  from  Smyrna, 
but  the  quantities  are  small  and  decreasing  every  year,  owing  to  the 
quantity  now  produced  in  this  state.  Preserved  fruits  come  principally 
from  France  and  Italy,  and  most  of  the  nuts  imported  are  from  France, 
Spain  and  Italy. 

EXPORTS   OF    DOMESTIC    FRUITS. 

(For  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31.) 


Quantity 
1914 


Apples,  dried,  pounds 

Apples,  ripe,  barrels 

Apricots,   dried,    pounds 

Berries    

Lemons,  boxes  

Oranges,  boxes  

Peaches,  dried,   pounds 

Pears,  ripe  

Prunes,  pounds  

Raisins,   pounds  

All  others,  green,  ripe  or  dried- 
Canned  fruit  

All  other  fruit 


Totals 


31,027.,5.51 

1,541,361 

16.541,222 


94,317 
1.839,862 
7,387,161 


Value 
1914 


35,228,737 
21,688,429 


$2,441,094 

5,695.621 

1,.598.405 

629.812 

351.897 

4,225.991 

4.58,983 

926,958 

2,582,560 

1.48.5,417 

2.694,110 

5,553,918 

224,023 


Quantity 
1915 


Value 
1915 


33,908,508 

2,176,992 

25,748,426 

1,588,718 
18,660,272 


50,976,789 
58,585,261 


$2,671,601 
7,686,284 
2„323.075 

449,921 

417.539 
3,586,831 
1,120,534 

716,837 
3,593,059 
4,240,160 
2,842,746 
6,605,350 

672,630 


$36,926,567 


Quantity 
1916 


13.186,467 

1,670,543 
13,564,447 


Apples,    dried,    pounds 

Apples,  ripe,   barrels 

Apricots,   dried,   pounds 

Berries    " 

Lemons,  boxes  

Oranges,  boxes  

Peaches,   dried,  pounds 

Pears,  ripe  ' 

Prunes,  pounds  i    .54,3.39.218 

Raisins,   pounds   ;    57,499,971 

All  others,  green,  ripe  or  dried j 

Canned  fruit  I 

All  other  fruit I 


163,667 
1,782,081 
9,678,083 


Totals 


Value 
1916 


Quantity 
1917 


Value 
1917 


$1,002, 
7,205, 
1,512, 

704, 

563, 
4,229, 

642, 
1,239, 
4.036, 
4,491, 
3.60.5. 
5,8.56, 

909, 


007 
766 
810 
.321 
539 
872 
980 
567 
836 
371 
225 
366 
154 


7,&52,773 

958,104 

6,728,910 


1-^,341 
1,860,142 
6,523,700 


48,097,017 
48,746,153 


$35,999,814 


$691,111 

4,496,007 

956,884 

849,921 

583,000 

4,649,893 

614,782 

1,099,028 

4,348.810 

4,401.824 

4,065,290 

6,103,040 

756,301 

$33,615,891 
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Of  tlie  exports  of  domestic  fruits  from  January  to  December,  1917, 
the  three  countries  which  took  the  largest  quantity  were  as  follows : 


Apples,  ripe  (barrels)— 

Canada  457,941 

United   Kingdom   305,787 

Argentina  31,721 

Apricots,  dried  (pounds) — 

France    2.532,620 

Canada  876,599 

United  Kingdom 849,705 

Oranges  (boxes)— 

Canada    1,770,508 

United  Kingdom 12,052 

All  otlier  countries 77,582 


Prunes  (pounds) — 

France    17,728,597 

Canada  13,010,407 

Denmark    1,427,506 

Raisins  (pounds)— 

Canada  29,285,090 

United  Kingdom 9,757,355 

New  Zealand  4,850.266 

Canned  fruit   (value)— 

United  Kingdom $3,458,523 

Canada  574.349 

Cuba    460,760 
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1896-1917. 

Apples,  Apricots,  Figs,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Olives,  Pears,  Nectarines 
and  Peaches,  Prunes,  Plums,  Raisins,  Dried  Grapes  and  Zk 
Currants,  Canned  Fruits,  Nuts  (imports  and  experts  for  the 
fiscal  year  endingf  June  30.) 

APPLES    (DRIED),    1896-1916. 
(None  imported.) 


Tear 


1896. 


California 
crop,  pounds 


1897  2.350,000 

1898  5,250,000 
1899 ._  3,520,000 

1900  I      5,900,000 

1901  I      6,360,000 

1902  "_  6,-150,000 

1903  9,750,000 

1904  3,600,000 

1905  3,000,000 

1906  '      6,500,000 

1907  5.500,000 
1908 1  '      3,600,000 

1909  6,800,000 

1910  i      5,800,000 

1911  I      6,200,000 

1912  I      9,000,000 

1913  I      6,500,000 

1914  3,600,000 

1915  i      8.000,000 

1916  '      8,000,000 

1917  I      9.000.000 

8,000,000 


Exported 


Pounds 


26,691.963 

30.775,401 

31,031,254 

19,305,739 

34,964,010 

28.309,023 

15.664,468 

39,646,297 

48.301,665 

39,272,890 

27,852,831 

45,697,948 

24,237,873 

33,474,634 

25,076,618 

21,804,086 

53,664,639 

41,574,562 

33.563.160 

42,589,169 

16.219.174 

10,530,474 


Value 


$1,340,507 

1.340,159 

1,897,725 

1,24.5,733 

2,247,851 

1,-510,581 

1,1!:0,593 

2,378,635 

2,791,421 

2.208,414 

2,044,820 

3,166.946 

1,946,810 

2,339,936 

2,056,692 

1.944,209 

4,545,971 

2,898.211 

2,628,445 

3,270658 

1.304.224 

803,617 


Dried  Apples  Exported  in  1915  and  1916. 


1915 


Country 


Pounds 


&en'^'    17,820,846 

Netherlands'":::: ^i'lmfyt 

United  Kingdoi.  :::::::::::::::::::::j  S}ll 


Value 


1,363,829 
845.041 
430,181 
3.38.981 


Pounds 


2,316,126 
6,859,064 
1.878.251 
1,16,3,641 


$210,046 

584,186 

147..590 

82,747 
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APRICOTS    (DRIED),   1896-1917. 
(None  imported.) 


Tear 

California 
crop,  pounds 

Exported 

Pounds 

Value 

1896 _    ..    ._      .    __    _. 

6,740,000 
30.125,000 

8,240,000 
11,600,000 
28,080,000 
15,750,000 
37,525,000 
21,000,000 
17,000,000 
38,500,000 

6,500,000 

3,000,000 
36,000,000 
32,000,000 
33,500.000 
14,000,000 
35,500,000 
18,000,000 
40,000,000 
32,000,000 
22,000,000 
32,000,000 

1897 _.     .      _.      ... 

1898 ..... 

1899 . 

1900 

1901 

1902 .    .. 

1,928,367 

9,190,081 

7,205,686 

6,854,154 

13,760,281 

2,760,432 

1,224,602 

16,597,871 

12,028,834 

19,329,358 

13,413,430 

35,016,730 

17,401,692 

23,764,342 

23,939,790 

9,843,719 

$178,143 

1903 

713,887 

1904 ... 

608,511 

1905 _ 

606,777 

1906 .. 

1,3'^5,422 

1907 ..... 

336,812 

1908 

229,467 

1909 ..... 

1,512,417 

1910   

1,218,423 

1911 ..... 

2,085,437 

1912 

1,885,855 

1913 ....      ...    ._ 

3,513,473 

1914 .      .     

1,937,771 

1915     ..    .. 

2,241,061 

1916 .. 

2,168,808 

1917 ._ 

1,298,176 

Dried   Apricots   Exported   In   1915   and   1916. 


United  Kingdom  9,017,358 

Denmark    4,314,206 

Sweden    i  2,048,027 

France    :  1,911,296 

Netherlands  1,285,632 


$452,456 
382,427 
184,188 
192,781 
133,359 


5,783,717 
3,655,775 
4,336,878 
2,570,491 
2,526,953 


$518,596 
342,284 
371,035 
234,971 
254,673 


FIGS,  1896-1917. 
(Duty,  2  cents  per  pound.) 


California 
crop,  pounds 


Imported 


Pounds 


1896 2,160,000  I  11,900,710 

1897 3,250,000  I  8,940,762 

1898 4,780,000  '  9,628,426 

1899 5,800,000  7,284,058 

1900 4,000,000  i  8.812,487 

1901 . 6,500,000  I  9,933,871 

1902 7,250,000  I  11,087,131 

1903 6,000,000  :  16,482,142 

1904 5,700,000  '  13,178,061 

1905 7,250,000  ;  13,364,107 

1906 7,750,000  17,562,358 

1907 6,000,000  '  24,346,173 

1908 6,000,000  18,836,574 

1909 7,500,000  i  15,235,513 

1910 '   6,2.50,000  ]7,.362,]97 

1911 '      8,000,000  23,459,728 

1912 10,000,000  18,765,408 

1913 11,100,000  16,8.37,819 

1914 10,000,000  19,284,868 

1915 :  15,000,000  ;  20,779,730 

1916 16,400,000  7,1.53,250 

1917— ^  22,000,000  '  16,479,733 


$639,512 
535,380 
509,002 
356,762 
513.895 
4-58,513 
487,733 
775,917 
660,360 
617,027 
722,907 

1,136,924 
867,.523 
691,981 
775,319 

1,059,340 
934,763 
944,317 
941,207 

1,024.495 
31.5,831 
704,164 
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Nearly  all  the  figs  previous  to  the  war  were  imported  from  Smyrna, 
in  Turkey  in  Asia,  about  two  million  pounds  from  Greece  and  smaller 
quantities  from  Italy  and  Spain.  In  1916  a  considerable  quantity  were 
imported  from  Portugal. 

Exports  of  domestic  figs  are  not  shown  separately  in  the  customs 
returns,  but  are  included  in  "All  other  green,  ripe,  or  dried  fruits." 

OLIVES,   1907-1917. 
(Duty,  15  cents  per  gallon.) 


Imported 

Gallons 

Value 

1907      _      _             -             -      -      _    —      

2,298,480 
3,121,788 
2,969,329 
4,555,975 
3,044,947 
5,076,857 
3,946,076 
5,316,364 
3,622,275 
5,938,446 
5,641,759 

$1,277,973 

1908                -                    --        — -     

1,358,897 

1909                                      .  -    --    -- —    

1,349,023 

1910 

1,659,801 

1911                                          .                                

1,567,546 

1912 

2,303,277 

1913 

1,896,982 

1914 

2,292,837 

1915.-.    ..      

1,607.903 

1916 

2,433,304 

1917      ..     .-      .- 

2,338,615 

Note. — Olives  in  California,  although  cultivated  on  a  considerable  scale,  have 
generally  been  considered  one  of  the  minor  crops,  and  no  regular  records  of  the  crop 
have  been  kept  until  the  last  few  years.  A  large  acreage  h;is  been  planted  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  Previous  to  1907  the  imports  of  olive  oil  were  not  given 
separately  in  the  customs  returns. 

Most  of  the  olives  imported  into  this  country  come  from  Italy ;  France 
ranking  second. 

Exports  of  domestic  olives  and  olive  oil  are  not  shown  separately  in 
the  customs  returns,  but  included  in  "All  other  fruits,  or  oils." 


OLIVE  OIL,  1896-1917. 

Imports. 

(Duty,   in   cask,   20  cents   per  gallon;    in  bottles.   30   cents  per  gallon.     Olive  oil  unfit 

for  food,   free.) 


For  manufacturing  or 

For  table  use 

mechanic.il  purposes 

Year 

Gallons 

Value 

Gallons 

Value 

1896 

* 

* 

942,598     t$l, 107,049 

1897 

* 

* 

928,567 

tl,134.077 

1898 

* 

* 

736,877 

1923,801 

1899 

* 

* 

930,042 

tl. 090,250 

1900    ..    .-    .-    -.    -.    ..    ..    -_     .. 

* 

* 

* 

967,702 
983,059 

tl, 170,871 

1901 

tl.266,293 

1902     

* 

* 
* 

1,339,097 
1,494,132 

tl  ,.579,409 

1903 

tl. 7:^0,648 

1904 

* 

* 

1,713,590 

tl,875.825 

1905 

* 

* 

1,923,174 

t2, 108,893 

1906 

2,538.366 

$1,105,876 

2,447,131 

2,566,994 

1907 

1,471,766 

682,656 

3,449,517 

3,523,725 

1908 

1,565,253 

703,829 

3,799,112 

3,876,901 

1909 

369,979 

183,983 

4,129,454 

5,069,655 

1910 

842,926 

477,679 

3,702,210 

4,869,114 

1911 

578,477 

378,819 

4,405,827 

6,014,191 

1912 

636,013 

389,539 

4,836,515 

6,170,882 

1913 

619,a56 

407,074 

5,221,001 

6,739,172 

1914 

763,924 

477,210 

6,217,560 

7,916,980 

1915 

653,064 

450,001 

6,710,967 

8,225,485 

1916 ..     ..     _.     . 

884,944 

684,896 

7.224,431 

9,746.672 

1917 

i        651,018 

615,350 

7,533,149 

10,502,671 

•Inpluded  in  "Olive  oil  for  table  use." 

tl885-1905  Includes  olive  oil  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
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CALIFORNIA    ORANGE    AND    LEMON    CROP,    1896-1916. 
(Carloads.) 


Southern  California 

Total 
carloads 

Northern  and  Central 
California* 

Grand  total. 

Lemons 

Oranges 

Oranges 

Lemons 

carloads 

I8C.5-96 

565 
1,378 
1,166 

903 

1,447 
2,924 
2.816 
2,649 
2,782 
4,274 
3,789 
3,507 
4,959 
6,196 
4,782 
6,764 
5,961 
2,192 
2,954 
8,843 
7.016 
7,748 

7,010 
5,972 
13,987 
9,448 
16.362 
21,173 
17,571 
19,776 
25,117 
25,608 
22.175 
23,986 
24,538 
31,875 
2.5,331 
36,821 
.30,327 
13,574 
39,024 
33,317 
31,871 
40,702 

7,575 
7,350 
15,153 
10,351 
17,809 
24,097 
20,387 
22,425 
27,899 
29,882 
25,964 
27,493 
29,497 
38,071 
30,113 
43,585 
36,288 
15,766 
41,978 
40,160 
38,887 
48,450 

1896-97 

1897-98 

1898-99 

1899-1900 

1 

1900-fll 

1901-02 

1902-03 

tl,304 
tl,567 

23,729 

1903-04  

29,466 

1904-05             - 

tl,734 
tl,564 

31,616 

190-5-06 

27,528 

1906-07 

t2,333 
t3,150 
t2,501 
2,921 
2,687 
4,220 
2,453 
6,282 
6,427 
6,026 
5,889 

29,826 

1907-08      

32,647 

1908-09 

40,572 

1909-10  .  .     

109 
127 
172 
112 
78 
225 
170 
167 

33,143 

1910-11          

46,399 

1911-12  

40,680 

1912-13  

18,331 

1913-14             

48,338 

1914-15  

46,812 

191.5-16  

1916-17 

45,083 
54,506 

*Lemons  and  oranges  not  reported  prior  to  1902-03  and  not  shown  separately  until 
1909.  The  number  of  boxes  per  car  of  oranges  and  lemons  has  varied  considerably, 
as  the  size  of  cars  in  recent  5'ears  has  increased.  In  1904-05,  and  prior  to  that  date, 
oranges  averaged  about  374  boxes  and  lemons  313  boxes  to  the  car.  At  the  present 
time  the  numbers  are  about  396  for  oranges  and  336  for  lemons. 

tincluding  lemons. 

Imports  and   Exports  of  Oranges,  1896-1917. 

(Duty,  in  packages  exceeding  5  cxibic  feet,  or  in  bulk,  J  of  1  cent  per  pound.) 


Exports 

Imports 

Boxes 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

1896                             -  - 

$2,694,131 

1897 

2,324,907 

1898 

$339,396 

282,313 

271,468 

436,560 

420,835 

465,397 

739,593 

929,151 

1,110,993 

1,255,104 

1,577,661 

2,131,724 

2,213,905 

2,983.322 

3,022,859 

2,976,520 

3,824,889 

3,851,013 

3,690,080 

4,397,120 

886,722 

1899     ._-.-_ 

1,097,.596 

1900      

68,618,938 

50,332,914 

52,742,476 

56,872,070 

35,896,260 

28,880,575 

31,134,341 

21,267,346 

18,397,429 

8,435,873 

4,676,118 

7,672,186 

7,628,662 

12,252,960 

* 

* 

* 

* 

1,087,041 

1901  ._    —    ..    ..      _    ..     ._        

716,457 

1902                 —    __    .-                         

784,640 

1903 

818,780 

1904      

525,468 

1905                           --        --      

374,088 

1906 

456,726 

1907     -          --     -- 

354.495 

1908  

1909 

654,251 
866,753 
932,118 
1,179,273 
1,197,363 
1,063,233 
1,558,921 
1,759,405 
L575,042 
1,850,692 

275,060 
137,390 

1910 

82,457 

1911  

116,658 

1912  

108,880 

1913  

1914  —    -. -- 

233,760 
93,472 

1915     -           --           —        

50,022 

1916  

89.464 

1917                                           _    .      

160,710 

NOTK. — In  years  for  which  no  figures  are  given,  oranges  were  included  in  "Other 
fresh  or  dried  fruits."  Oranges  are  mostly  imported  from  Mexico,  West  Indies,  and 
Italy.     The  bulk  of  California  oranges  exported  go  to  Canada. 

♦Quantity  of  oranges  and  lemons  imported  not  given  since  1913. 
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Imports  and  Exports  of  Lemons,  1896-1917. 
(Duty,  in  packages  exceeding  5  cubic  feet,  or  in  bulk,  J  cent  per  pound.) 


Tear 

ImDorted 

Exported 

Pounds 

Value 

Boxes 

Value 

1906  

138,717.252 
157,859,906 
178,490.003 
135,183,550 
160,214,785 
134,968,924 
145,639.396 
151,416,412 

* 

* 

* 

* 

$2,933,990 
4,253,296 
4,388,530 
2,623,399 
3,136,933 
2,985,561 
3,368,863 
4,300,266 
5,981,635 
3,730,075 
2,062,030 
2,163,583 

' 

1907  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

81,949 

70,075 

122.914 

175,070 

174,938 

$399  409 

1914  

1915  

1916  

308.707 
372,781 
493,919 

1917       -      . 

626,270 

Note. — Of  the  imported  lemons  in  1912,  145.275,122  pounds  came  from  Italy,  and 
the  balance  of  364.274  from  other  countries.  The  exports  of  domestic  lemons  were 
not  shown  separately  in  the  customs  returns  until  1913,  but  were  included  under 
"All  other"  fruit. 

♦The  quantity  is  not  stated  after  1913. 


PEACHES  AND   NECTARINES   (DRIED)    EXPORTED,   1896-1917. 
(None  imported.) 


Tear 

California  crop,  pounds 

Exported 

Peaches 

Nectarines 

Total 

Pounds 

Value 

1896     

16,460,000 

625.000 

17,085.000 

1897 

27,1.50,000 

285  000 

27,435  000 

1898 

10  960  000 

190,000 

11  150,000 

1899 

1  34,800  000 

S40  000 

35  640.000 

1900    -      . 

34,340,000 

870,000 

35,210,000 

1901 

29,510,000 

&50,000 

30,160,000 

1902 

50.420,000 

910,000 

51,330.000 

1903 

36.000,000 

635,000 

36,635,000 

1904 

23  000  000 

420,000 

23,420,000 

1905 

35.000  000 

370,000 

35,370.000 

1906    

22,500.000 

340,000 

22,840,000 

1,181,649 

$110,407 

1907    

24.000,000 

275,000 

24,275,000 

1,757,650 

186.043 

1908    

48,000,000 

525.000 

48,525,000 

1,148,598 

144.318 

1909    

40,000.000 

750,000 

40,750,000 

2,403,430 

151,334 

1910    

50,000,000 

500,000 

50,500,000 

2,617,069 

151.520 

1911    

22,000,000 

800,000 

^2,800,000 

7,125.014 

499.530 

1912    

53,000,000 

500.000 

53,500,000 

4,425,803 

422,766 

1913    

40,000,000 

400.000 

40.400,000 

6,529,633 

444,879 

1914    

69,400,000 

600,000 

70,000,000 

6,712,296 

449.549 

1915    — 

57,000,000 

400,000 

57,400,000 

14,464.655 

834,813 

1916    

58,0f 

o.ooo 

13,739,342 

893,.587 

1917 

78,CC 

K),000 

8,187,588 

603,620 

Note. — Included  in  "All  other  green,  ripe,  or  dried  fruits"  in  the  years  where  no 
figures  are  given. 
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PEARS   EXPORTED,  1896-1917. 
(None  imported.) 


California 

crop, 

dried  pears, 

pounds 


Exported 
green  or 
ripe,  value 


California 

crop, 

dried  pears, 

pounds 


Rxported 
green  or 
ripe,  value 


1896 I    3,650,000 

1897 6,3.50,000 

6,620,000 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


5,760,000 
14,550,000 
6,510,000 
5,2.50,000 
4,650,000 
3,.500,000 
8,500,000 
1906 i    7,000,000 


531,972 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


000,000 

000,000 
500,000 
000,000 
000,000 
500,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
600,000 
200,000 


$675,944 
288,918 
.546,198 
302,958 
578,067 
784,627 
796,913 

1,402,924 
992,497 
691,732 

1,356,259 


Note. — Included  under  "All  other  green,  ripe  or  dried  fruit"  in  the  years  where 
no  figures  are  given.  Dried  pears  are  not  shown  separately.  Pears  are  mostly 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada. 


DRIED  PRUNES,  1896-1917. 
(Duty,   1  cent  per  pound.) 


Exports 

Exports 

California 

California 

Year 

crop. 

pounds 

Pounds 

Value 

pounds 

Pounds 

Value 

1896 

55,200,000 
97,780,000 
90,420,000 

1907  ... 

1908  ... 

1909  -. 

105,000.000 

57,000,000 

150,000,000 

44,400,104 
28,148,450 
22,602,288 

$2,400,960 

1897 

1,642,114 

1898  ... 

15,940,791 

$1,021,888 

1,078,210 

1899  ... 

112,900.000 

5,615,565 

380,847 

1910  ... 

75,000,000 

89,014,880 

4,016,5.54 

1900  — 

174,000,000 

25.922,371 

1,646,332 

1911  ... 

140,000,000 

51,030,711 

3,271,971 

1901   ... 

81,6(10,000 

10,021,564 

589,113 

1912  ... 

200,000,000 

74,828,074 

4,969,053 

1902  ... 

195.000,000 

23.3.58,849 

1,404,422 

1913  .-. 

90,000,000 

117,9.50,875 

6,6.55,870 

1908  ... 

165,000,000 

66,385,215 

3.512,507 

1914  ... 

120.000,000 

69,813,711 

4,662,.546 

1904  ... 

135,000,000 

78,146,214 

3,410,497 

1915  ... 

174,000,000 

43,478,892 

3,274,197 

1905  ... 

70,000,000 

54,993,849 

2,455,056 

1916  ... 

180,000.000 

.57,422.827 

8.97.5..89fi 

J906  _- 

180,000,000 

24,869,744 

1,410.636 

1917   ... 

224,000,000 

59,645,141 

4,934,329 

The  largest  quantity  of  prunes  exported  go  to  Germany  and  Canada;  the  imports 
of  prunes  are  included  with  plums 


PLUMS,   1896-1917. 
(Duty,   1  cent  per  pound.) 


Impo"ts  nf  plums 

Imports  of  plums 

California 

and  p 

•unes 

California 

and  prunes 

Year 

plum  crop. 

pounds 

Pounds 

Value 

pounds 

Pounds 

Value 

1896  ... 

2.100,000 

483,658 

$68,862 

1907  ... 

1.500,000 

323,377 

$45,386 

1897  __. 

3,2.50,000 

710,028 

78,308 

1908  ... 

1,000,000 

335,089 

49.322 

1898  ... 

2,460.000 

303,992 

39.660 

1909  ... 

1,200.000 

296,123 

41,696 

1899  ... 

3.360,000 

600.360 

63,574 

1910  ... 

750,000 

* 

1900  ... 

3,900,000 

443,457 

47,700 

1911   ... 

1,200,000 

* 

1901   ... 

3,4.50.000 

745,974 

62,880 

1912   ... 

7.50.000 

* 

1902  _.- 

2,560.000 

522,478 

44,077 

1913  ... 

1,200,000 

* 

1903  ... 

2.870,000 

68.3,819 

68,218 

1914   ... 

1,. 500,000 

* 

1904  ... 

2.300,000 

494.105 

46,976 

1915   ... 

1,900.000 

* 

1905  ... 

1.860,000 

671,604 

63,617 

1916   ... 

1.200,000 

* 

1906  ... 

2,000,000 

497,494 

53,348 

1917   ... 

1,800,000 

* 

♦Included  in  "All  other  fruits"  after  1909.  the  quantity  being  so  small. 
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CALIFORNIA   RAISIN   CROP,   AND   EXPORTS  AND   IMPORTS,   1896-1917. 
(Duty  on  raisins  and  dried  grapes,  2  cents  per  pound.) 


California 
crop,  pounds 


Exports 


Imports 


1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1£02 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916* 

1317* 


68.000,000    - 

98,000,000    . 

80,000,000 

71,000,000 

90,000,000 

74,000.000 

106,000,000 

120,000,000 

75,000,000 

87,000,000 

95,000,000 

140,00(J,000 

130,0(.)0,000 

140,000,000 

115,000,000 

120,000,000 

185,000,000 

130,000,000 

182,000,000 

256.000,000 

264,000,000 

326,000,000  I 


3,109,639 

4,659,807 

2,415,456 

3,512,164 

2.323,274 

4,280,028 

4,020,418 

7,054,824 

4,528,502 

9,128,827 

5,684,541 

7,880,161 

8,526,114 

18,659,992 

19,949,046 

28,120,507 

14,766,416 

24,845,414 

75,014,753 

51,992,514 


$167,062 

242,620 

139,689 

218,715 

149,216 

284,530 

281,402 

372,087 

305,768 

599,395 

427,583 

455,657 

417,403 

1,069,300 

1,351,986 

1,512,642 

997,575 

1,718.547 

5,407,219 

4,409,639 


10,826,094 

12,650,598 
6,593,833 
4,933,201 

10,309,498 
3,860,836 
6.683,545 
6,715,675 
6,867,617 
4,041,689 

12,414,855 
3,967,151 
9,132,353 
5,794,320 
5,042,683 
2,479,220 
3,255,861 
2,579,705 
4,554,549 
2,808,806 
1,024,296 
1,850,219 


$460,200 
567,039 
381,889 
282,400 
531,124 
297,631 
399,973 
476,844 
355,542 
273,031 
524,590 
364,403 
554,633 
327,644 
296,047 
237,422 
295,466 
241,630 
309,511 
238,958 
143,750 
234,560 


Note. — Imported  raisins  come  almost  entirely  from  Spain,  and  Sultanas,  which 
are  included  in  the  above  figures  from  Smyrna  in  Turkey  in  Asia.  These  latter 
have  also  greatly  decreased  in  recent  years  from  upward  of  7,000.000  pounds  in  1906 
to  about  500.000  pounds,  but  in  1913  the  quantity  increased  to  1,287,296  pounds,  and 
2,730.338  pounds  in  1914.  Canada  is  our  best  customer  for  raisins,  taking  18,000,000 
pounds  in  1913  and  10,000,000  in  1914. 

*  About  20  per  cent  should  be  added  to  these  totals  for  raisins  packed  outside  the 
Association. 


DRIED   GRAPES. 

The  quantity  of  "dried  grapes"   (which  are  wine  grapes)   is  now  small,  and  is  dis- 
couraged, as  they  make  inferior  raisins. 


IMPORTS  OF  GREEK  CURRANTS,  1896-1917. 
(Duty,  li  cents  per  pound.) 


Year 

Pounds 

Value 

Tear 

Pounds 

Value 

1896*  

33,040,846 
29,265,761 
25,186,210 
30,849,253 

$551,072 
596,084 
837,987 
798.357 

1907 

1 

38,392,779    $1,746,941 

1897  

1908 

38,652,656  •        1,592,018 

1898  

1909  

1910 

32,482,111    1,185,106 

1899  

33,326  030  '   1,190,020 

1900  

36,251,779  i    916,908 
16,049,198  1     916.994 

1911 

33,439,565    1,480  263 

1901  

1912 

33,151,396  :   1,561  350 

1902  

36,238,976 
33,878,209 
38,347,649 
31,742,919 

1,238,756 
743,644 
997,430 
764  989 

1913  

30,843,735  1   1,306,410 

1903  

1914 

32  033  177  1   1,233  228 

1904  

1915 

30,350,527    1,209,273 
25,373  029  .   1,382  839 

1905  

1916 

1906  

37,078,311    L1 19.146 

1917 

10  476,534    Lii.nfi_."v>,=; 

*From  1891   to  1894,   currants  were  duty  free,  and  in  1895,  1896  and  1897.   currants 
not  from  Zante  were  admitted  free.     Currants  practitfally  all  come  from  Greece. 
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CALIFORNTA    CANNED    FRUIT,   AND    EXPORTS,    1896-1917. 
(None   imported.) 


Tear 

California 
pack,  cases 

Exports, 
Value 

Year 

California 
pack,  eases 

Exports, 
Value 

1896    

1,602,446  1      $1,376,281 

1907                            i      2  983  000 

.lil  i^RI  047 

1897     

1898    

1899    

1,942,982  '        1,686,723 
2,085,166  ,        1,624,741 
3,003,100          2,330,715 

1908    '      4,734,000        ~*'i!549!826 

1909    1      3,047,000  ,        2,899,374 

1910    3,600,000          2,656,019 

1911    4,095,035  i        2,686,445 

1912  '     4Rs.^ftnnl       4ni9  4fi.^ 

1900    

2,775,800  '       3,127,278 
2,677,000  ;        3,006,109 
2,252,000  :        1,195,635 
2,783,500          1,739,571 
2,840,600  1        2,637,002 
3,252,500  i        2,541,025 
3,125,000  i       2.^48  064 

1901    

1902    

1913 

4,194,525  ;        5,599,373 
5,968,875  1       4,863,946 
5,731,166  j        6,004,765 
7  051  Q7?,         7  a.s;nnfii 

1903 

1904    

1905    

1914    

1915    

1916 

1906    

1917                                             Q0QS14K 

6,137,695 

' 

IMPORTS    OF    MISCELLANEOUS    FRUITS,    1896-1917. 

Duty  on    Imported   Preserved    Fruits. 

Preserved  in  sugar  of  their  own  juices,  1  cent  a  pound;  if  contained  over 
10  per  cent  of  alcohol,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  in  addition  $2.50  per  proof 
gallon  of  alcohol  in  excess  of  10  per  cent.  Jellies,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
pineapples  preserved  in  their  own  juice,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Prepared 

All  other     1 

Total         i 

Prepared 

All  other 

Total 

Year 

or  preserved 

fresh  or  dried  1 

fruits. 

Tear 

or  preserved 

fresh  or  dried 

fruits. 

fruits,  value 

fruits,  value   | 

1 

value 

fruits,  value 

fruits,  value 

value 

1896 

$598,928 

$2,128,056 

$16,957,307 

1907 

$1,272,445 

$1,363,167 

$26,124,277 

1897   

605,053 

1,810,807 

14,926,771 

1908 

1,550.246 

2,250,815 

27.710,799 

1898 

922,357 

1,294,855 

12,329,012 

1909 

1.062,775 

1,912,949 

22,446,480 

1899 

1,020,644 

1,579,652 

15,586,664 

1910 

956,368 

920,362 

24.177.160 

1900 

1,243,479 

1,989,546 

16,284,758 

1911 

893,633 

971,572 

27,017.632 

1901  

1,366,801 

2,059,130 

16,317,848 

1912 

936,008 

1,693,516 

29,549,281 

1902   

1,454,788 

2,053,588 

17.436,184 

1913 

795.399 

1,115,330 

28,657,084 

1903 

1,521,443 

2,353,864 

18,860,238 

1914 

1,111,193 

1,710,009 

2,821,202 

1904 

1,796,209 

2,749,670 

18,964,688 

1915 

1,022,968 

1,431,242 

2,454,210 

1905 

1,599,488 

2,924,187 

19,779,113 

1916 

954,510 

1,582,600 

2,537,110 

1906  -— 

2,437,766 

2,484,345 

21,542,322 

1917 

781,578 

1,936,561 

2.718.139 

EXPORTS  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  DOMESTIC  FRUITS  (RIPE  OR  DRIED)  1896-1917. 


Preserved 

other  fresh 

Preserved 

other  fresh 

Year 

other  than 

or  dried 
fruits 

fruits 

Tear 

other  than 
canned 

or  dried 
fruits 

fruits 

(value) 

(value) 

(value) 

(value) 

(value) 

1896 

$70,353 

$1,868,353 

$5,585,783 

1907 

$104,663 

$2,246,384 

$17,206,267 

1897 

43,276 

2,172,199 

7,613,500 

1908 

137.929 

2,360,360 

13,965,840 

1898 

82,504 

2,033.845 

8,851,787 

1909 

77.746 

2,104,624 

16,079,227 

1899 

66,899 

1.997,649 

7,757,235 

1910 

176.474 

2,119,210 

18,504,591 

1900  

63,448 

2,545,451 

11,486,172 

1911 

205,643 

2,792,281 

23,893,663 

1901  

71,. 597 

2,716.269 

10,607.908 

1912 

136,870 

3,812,304 

30,354,700 

1902  

94,323 

2.153.050 

8,415.103 

1913 

181,749 

2,893,395 

36,345,517 

1903 

66,757 

4,215,034 

17,558,119 

1914 

224,841 

2,922,740 

3,147,581 

1904 

115,490 

4,317,910 

20,348,299 

1915 

269,180 

2,717,449 

2,986,629 

1905 

71,868 

2,253,638 

15,297,391 

1916 

978,568 

3,261,109 

4,239,677 

1906 

89.872 

1,727,943 

14,857,272 

1917 

673,560 
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ALMONDS,    1896-1917. 
(Duty,  3  cents  per  pound;  shelled,  4  cents  per  pound.) 


Impoi-ted 

!                  Imported 

California 

California     i 

crop. 

Tear 

crop,          1 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

1896 

3,210,000 

7.789,681 

$763,594 

1907 

1,850,000     14,233,613 

$2,331,816 

1897  

4,7.50,000 

9,644,338 

880,263 

1908 

6,000,000     17,144,968 

2,410,648 

1898 

900,000 

5,746,362 

659,659 

1909 

3,500,000  j  11,029,421 

1,852,523 

1899 

4,640,000 

9,957,427 

1.222.587 

1910 

6,800,000 

18,5.56,356 

3,153,645 

1900 

5,480,000 

6,317,633 

949,083 

1911   

3,400,000 

15,.552,712 

2,8!,6,573 

1901 

3,000,000 

.5.140,232 

946,138 

1912 

6,000,000 

17,231,458 

3,253,495 

1902 

6,540,000 

9,868,982 

1,240,886 

1913  

2.200,000 

15.670.558 

3,344,658 

1903 

6,400,000 

8,142,164 

1,337,717 

1914*  _..- 

5,000,000 

19,038,405 

4,679,289 

1904 

1,600,000 

9,838,852 

1,240.474 

1915*   -.- 

7,000,000 

17.111,264 

3.599,579 

1905 

4,250,000 

11,745,081 

1,520,063 

1916*   _... 

6.800,000  ,  16,596,921 

3,973,113 

1906 

1,800,000 

15.009,326 

1,825,475 

1917*   .— 

8,000.000  j  23,424,058 

5,169.926 

*Of  the  above  quantity  imported  in  1914,  13,307,6.31  pounds  were  shelled  and 
5,730,774  pounds  unslielled  :  in  1915,  12,208,551  shelled  and  4,902.713  were  not  shelled: 
in  1916,  13,667,766  shelled,  and  2,929,155  not  shelled;  and  in  1917,  18.413,225  shelled  and 
5,010,833  not  shelled. 

Practically  all  almonds  are  imported  from  Spain,  Italy  and  France. 


WALNUTS.   1896-1917. 
(Duty  on  imported  walnuts,  unshelled,   2  cents  per  pound;  shelled,  4  cents,) 


California 
crop,  pounds 


Imported 


1896 8,230,000 

1897 I  7,970,000 

1898 '  11,300,000 

1899 I  11,160,000 

1900 I  10,860,000 

1901 13,800,000 

1902 '  17,140,000 

1903 I  11,000,000 

1904 ;  15,180,000 

1905 11,500,000 

1906 I  12,250,000 

1907 1  14,000,000 

1908 !  18,000,000 

1909 I  17,000,000 

1910 :  1.5,000,000 

1911 !  22,000,000 

1912 ;  22,024,000 

1913 I  22,378,354 

1914*  I  17,778,000 

1915*  I  29,634,000 

1916*  ;  29,244,000 

1917*  1  30,810,000 


12,362,567 
23,670,761 
21,684,104 
24,917,028 
32,597,592 
28,887,110 
26,157,703 
33,641,466 
33,619,434 
37,213,674 
26,662,441 
37,195,728 
33,445,838 
36,858,934 
38,725,362 


$1,106,033 
1,729,378 
1,469,463 
2,193,653 
2,969,649 
2,76.5,486 
2.409,644 
3,538,264 
4,471,227 
4,069,515 
3,499,981 
4,339,481 
3,984,227 
5,056,945 
6,210,794 


Years  for  which  no  figures  are  given  are  included  in  "Other  nuts." 
*Of    the    above    number   imported    in    1914,    28.267,699    pounds   were   unshelled,    and 
8,928,029  shelled,  and  in  1915  22,338,348  pounds  unshelled,  and  11,107,490  pounds  shelled. 
In  1916,  14,228.714  pounds  were  shelled,  and  22,630,220  pounds  not  shelled,  and  in  1917 
13,058,518  pounds  were  shelled  and  25,666,844  pounds  not  shelled. 
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(Duty  on  imported  peanuts,  unshelled,  i  of  1  per  cent  per  pound;  shelled,  |  of  1  per 
cent  per  pound;  all  others  (except  almonds,  peanuts  and  walnuts)  1  cent  per  pound.) 


Peanuts  and  other 
ground  nuts 


Misrellaneous 
nuts,  value 


Total  value, 
all  nuts* 


1896 

1897 ' 

1898 ' 

1899 ' 

190O . ' 

1901 

1902 i 

1903 

1904 

1905 : 

1906 

1907 : 

1908 ^ 

1909 . 

1910 29.276,235 

1911 '  18,834,441 

1912 15,5.58,038 

1913 i    18,756,422 

1914 44,549,789 

1915 24,184,673 

1916 i    28,413,680 

1917 ■    34,986,760 


$1,234,088 

765,033 

575,282 

769,666 

1,899,237 

824,759 

■1,051.038 

1,533,175 


$868,799 
848,511 
002,344 
879.166 
326,804 
518,484 
971,072 
514,406 
523,462 
082,344 
,055,557 
100,274 
,790,375 
717,374 
,218,052 
,254,943 
858,837 
977,161 
,357,520 
884,8.50 
,989.262 
,566,737 


075,132 
200,161 
237,938 

727,542 
978,834 
268,855 
044,341 
866,398 
471,166 
158,343 
373,425 
742,883 
643,943 
,664,253 
246,742 
,498,413 
827,988 
,965.569 
,782,924 
,819,799 
,160.491 
,86.5,014 


♦Including  cocoanuts.  cream  and  Brazil  nuts,  and  Alberts. 


In  1913  the  unshelled  peanuts  imported  amounted  to  12,281,580 
pounds,  and  the  shelled  to  6,801,415  pounds;  in  1914  the  unshelled 
17,472,631,  and  the  shelled  27,077,158;  in  1916,  9,020,848  were  not 
shelled,  and  19,392,832  shelled. 


EXPORTS   OF    DOMESTIC    NUTS,    1896-1917. 


Peanuts 

AU  other 
nuts,  value 

Total  value. 

Tear 

Pounds 

Value 

all  nuts 

1896                                                    -     

$93,283 

1897                                               _      _    

125,805 

1898                                                          

: 

161,432 

1899 

140,250 

1900                                 -    --    --    

156,490 

1901 

218,743 

1902                                                     

1903                                                 --      i 1 

1904                                                             _     ' 

1905      "                                                      .     —    - 

1906* 

1907 

1908 

1909    ..      

7,180,163 
6,386,012 
5,.503,685 
5,501,107 
4,484,613 
5,447,185 
5,920,711 
7,301,381 
8,054,817 
5,875,076 
8,669,430 
22,413,297 

$275,927 
278,236 
283,819 
242,569 
224,779 
276,651 
305,465 
366,016 
421,367 
325,725 
450,765 

1,836,638 

$140,959 

103,929 

89,205 

246,284 

1910    —     — 

156,284 

1911..               

328,151 

1912    ._      _           _.    

303,473 

1913    —                  „      -    

367,569 

1914                              

398,312 

1915    -.                           -     

377,486 

1916                       __----    

441,512 

1917 

404,399 

304,241 
299,558 
330,366 
309,195 
416,886 
382,165 
373,024 
488,853 
381,063 
604,802 
608,938 
733,585 
819,679 
703,211 
892,277 
1,741.037 


•Prior  to  190^  peanuts  were  not  shown  separately  in  the  customs  returns. 
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TABLE  XXXV. 

ORCHARD  FRUITS  BY  COUNTIES.* 

Number  of   Bearing  Trees  In   1910,  and   Production. 

(Compiled  from  the  Census  Reports.) 


Alameda    

Alpine    

Amador    

Butte   

Calaveras  

Colusa    

Contra   Costa 

Del  Norte  

El  Dorado  

Fresno    

Glenn    

Humboldt  

Imperial    

Inyo    

Kern    

Kings   

Lake  

Lassen    


Apples 


Number 
of  trees 


Madera 

Marin     

Mariposa  . 
Mendocino 
Merced    ._. 

Modoc    

Mono    


Stanislaus 
Sutter  ... 
Tehama  . 
Trinity  .. 
Tulare  ... 
Tuolumne 
Ventura    _ 

Yolo    

Yuba    


26,045 
1,140 
8,592 

34,425 

13,341 
3,067 

13.429 
3,234 

31,929 

32,097 
4,617 

73,010 
86 

19,611 
7,725 
4,196 

22,254 

12,679 
Los  Angeles   101,433 


20,576 
15,995 
16,001 
63,263 
8,941 
28.969 
1,088 

Monterey  290,404 

Napa     41,301 

Nevada    20,223 

Orange    11,992 

Placer   42,704 

Plumas    3,534 

Riverside   10.577 

Sacramento   10,948 

San  Benito    26,593 

San  Bernardino    55,150 

San  Diego   37,662 

San  Francisco   40 

San  Joaquin   5,0S3 

San  Luis  Obispo  35,006 

San  Mateo    18,634 

Santa  Barbara    2,744 

Santa  Clara    102,841 

Santa  Cruz    647,136 

Shasta    35,440 

Sierra    3,398 

Siskiyou  31,055 

Solano    4,862 

Sonoma    386,740 


3,680 

5,433 

15,633 

4,272 

25,261 

13,544 

15,179 

2,512 

5,468 


38,346 
642 
11,990 
42,671 
21,583 

4,507 
18,494 

3,110 
26,529 
34,505 

4,909 

1,552,585 

3 

35,430 

10,006 

8,507 

18,537 

10,349 

118,528 

11,227 

6,907 

29,141 

112,856 

7,267 
6a202 
850 
501,847 
47,216 
25,800 
12,218 
26,848 

1,391 

9,977 
18,235 
31,385 
79,077 
45,687 
230 

7,019 
56,047 
31,317 
38,511 
118,603 
2,090,968 
47,556 

4,895 
19,521 

6,857 
818,725 

1,693 

7,806 
16,256 

4,951 
28,241 
16,558 
19,170 

3,654 

7,133 


Apricots 


Totals 2,482,762     6,335,073 


Number 
of  trees 


270,461 

7 

1,197 

9,900 

672 

4,420 

38,812 


503 

186,823 

6,830 

235 

1,922 

342 

33,573 

124,007 

1,463 

70 

122,769 

9,408 

1,689 

233 

187 

7,381 

652 

6 

27,996 

16,953 

193 

129,352 

4,092 

18 

83,069 

10,480 

61,694 

111,125 

20,858 


53,007 

20,123 

3,694 

15,512 

783,585 

63,021 

839 


366 

310,262 

9,087 

20,451 

5,986 

30,446 

41 

48,834 

162 

219,836 

117,228 

1,481 


399,035 


949 

11,126 

465 

3,323 

19,906 


786 

206,536 

2,310 

267 

673 

416 

48,955 

234,147 

o36 

17 

181,079 

6,188 

633 

415 

306 

4,263 

788 

1 

36,067 

16,273 

133 

328,931 

1,023 

'l45'i59" 

9,951 

106,806 

171,763 

33,001 


Number 
of  trees 


89,284 

63 

1,143 

4,317 

459 

223 

7,258 

48 

3,259 

2,729 

78 

3,733 


539 

163 

11 

590 

439 

795 

40 

165 

120 

1,181 

343 

963 

197 

1,729 

16,955 

1,727 

23 

31,209 

65 

982 

17,173 

3,421 

3,057 

1,792 


27,474 
25,929 

1,259 

29,237 

958,163 

95,042 

2,141 


363 

180,011 

10,374 

14,122 

3,443 

26,128 

33 

56,042 

120 

562,978 

101,396 

342 


21,590 

702 

671 

659 

173,002 

17,608 

2,785 

67 

1,850 

53,923 

43,927 

1,182 

1,249 

624 

247 

316 

144 

392 

4,534 

559 


89,662 

2 

1,588 

4,'KJ3 

329 

228 

5,139 

38 

3,051 

104 

48 

5,040 


asi 

64 

205 

764 

61 

168 

20 

111 

216 

1,576 

64 

1,033 

190 

723 

20,895 

1,810 

9 

67.429 

10 

765 

33,729 

1,761 

2,928 

1,729 


13,669 

463 

228 

238 

90,198 

25,368 

2,311 

114 

1,478 

52,512 

58,710 

380 

967 

321 

205 

290 

118 

1,047 

5,908 

265 


2,992,453     4,066,823        522,304        501,013 


*For  the  number  of  bearing  trees  in  orchard  fruits  in  1890  and  1900,  see  Report  for 
1912,   pages  162-164. 
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.     TABLE  XXXV— Continued. 
ORCHARD    FRUITS    BY   COUNTIES.* 
Number  of   Bearing  Trees  In  1910,  and   Production. 
(Compiled  from  the  Census  Reports.) 


Peaches  and  nectarines 


Number 
of  trees 


Number 
of  trees 


Alameda  

Alpine    

Amador 

Butte    

Calaveras   

Colusa   

Contra  Costa  __ 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado  

Fresno  

Glenn    

Humboldt    

Imperial  

Inyo 

Kern    

Kings    

Lake   

Lassen  

Los  Angeles 

Madera    

Marin   

Mariposa   

Mendocino 

Merced  

Modoc    

Mono 

Monterey  

Napa  

Nevada    

Orange    

Placer    

Plumas    

Riverside  

Sacramento    

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

San    Diego    

San  Francisco  __ 
San  Joaquin  .-_ 
San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus 

Sutter    

Tehama  

Trinity    

Tulare   

Tuolumne 

Ventura    

Tolo    

Yuba  

Totals   


7.829,011 


12,555 

14,561 

70,382 

99,994 

28 

40  . 

79 

36 

16,349 

20,606 

5,112 

4,430 

255,047 

356,68:3 

22,159 

25.318 

5,954 

6,794 

2,178 

5,358 

4.075 

3,372 

2,432 

1,906 

39,461 

38,525 

68,088 

75,803 

42 

32 

129 

154 

61,800 

58,738 

49,672 

36,848 

2.277,314 

2,727,978 

13,356 

7,548 

6,420 

3,175  1 

1,655 

1,500 

9,471 

10,552 

3,804 

8,196 

432 

228  ' 

347 

11 

4,602 

5,037  1 

2,668 

2,676 

35,149 

30,278 

1,057 

1,06.5 

777,697 

803,637 

4,379 

8,007 

9,288 

8,336 

39,075 

39,871 

1,455 

1,753 

632 

479 

160,197 

234,581 

16,149 

21,161 

40,989 

20,996 

1,185 

1,164 

6,313 

3,092  1 

4,151 

8,979 

1,618 

1,803 

701 

1,528 

6,928 

10,031 

15,829 

23,666 

134,991 

90,954 

5,704 

2,624 

2,113 

1,866 

1,888 

3,334 

91 

61 

123 

122 

7,381 

8,693 

5,194 

8,061 

71,080 

65,843 

50,210 

81,812 

17,873 

22,488 

36,800 

26,279 

12,461 

13,104 

2,100 

2,973 

683,824 

1,084,566 

142,999 

115,950 

184 

35 

261 

112 

72,933 

77,138 

18,447 

13.424 

99,635 

129,981 

161,094 

308,352 

12,301 

25,132 

12,409 

22,903 

197,763 

246,049 

2,302 

3,421 

29,800 

29,530  i 

6,023 

7,585 

120 

125  .. 
229,175 

185,073 

13,664 

13,096 

10,614 

10,325 

5,097 

8,869 

572 

643 

1,688 

1,923 

9,560 

11,337 

2,612 

5,148 

437,677 

574,514 

142,550 

206.214 

11,868 

10,873 

23,100 

33,456 

98,950 

110,712 

33,952 

64,803 

157 

83 

148 

414 

4,371 

3,779 

2,300 

2,164 

341,266 

474,444 

182,194 

319,303 

237,220 

165,396 

109,965 

128,421 

154,553 

89,385 

4,158 

1,804 

149,057 

287,894 

17,911 

32,754 

260,204 

276,049 

141,584 

26,992 

886 

873 

738 

1,468 

714,494 

622,373 

6,483 

4,948 

3,065 

2,063 

1,056 

2,004 

8,943- 

15,630 

2,597 

3,776 

116,003 

219,660 

38,115 

71,897 

8,744 

5,517  1 

10,220 

25,993 

9,267,118  I      1,410,905        1,928,097 


*For  the  number  of  bearing-  trees  in  orchard  fruits  in  1899  and  1900,  see  Report  for 
1912,  pages  162-164. 
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TABLE  XXXV— Continued. 

ORCHARD   FRUITS   BY  COUNTIES.* 

Number  of  Bearing  Trees  In  1910,  and  Production. 

(Compiled  from  tlie  Census  Reports.) 


Alameda  

Alpine 

Amador  

Butte    

Calaveras   

Colusa  

Contra  Costa  _.. 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado  

Fresno  

Glenn    

Humboldt   

Imperial  

Inyo    

Kern    

Kings    

Lake   

Lassen  

Los  Angeles 

Madera    

Marin   

Mariposa  

Mendocino 

Merced  

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey  

Napa  

Nevada    

Orange  

Placer    

Plumas    

Riverside  

Sacramento    

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  . 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco  __. 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  _. 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus 

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity    

Tulare   

Tuolumne    

Ventura    

Yolo    

Yuba  


Plums  and  prunes 


Number 
of  trees 


157,981 

214 

10,685 

104,474 

8,265 

57,468 

58,177 

96 

32,764 

66,926 

24,860 

26,950 

347 

2,349 

58,075 

132,192 

47,244 

2,223 

43,592 

7,570 

3,775 

762 

37,197 

5.401 

3,182 

86 

6.189 

299,613 

6,955 

4,569 

279,766 

510 

34,357 

206,553 

91,066 

8,779 

16,022 

945 

83,641 

21,383 

18,279 

2,730 

3,387,455 

112,269 

87,9,59 

232 

5,683 

465,341 

569,232 

6,095 

65,723 

92,459 

1,083 

264,337 

1,404 

12,541 

119,193 

3,487 


157,270 

42 

11,880 

252,141 

9,901 

111,658 

54,831 

222 

23,327 

139,252 

8,559 

12,161 

3 

1,845 

74,053 

258,851 

54,807 

1,069 

34,295 

435 

2,625 

1,168 

63,356 

3,437 

4,660 

10 

4,122 

407,023 

7,055 

5,295 

323,731 

161 

.54,873 

269,547 

223,443 

6,473 

8,204 

575 

102,991 

15,236 

14,686 

4,822 

3,854,070 

109,959 

159,696 

262 

4,405 

714,730 

596,953 

3,492 

136,082 

133,024 

1,329 

639,586 

1,302 

15,755 

214,792 

2,447 


Number 
of  trees 


627,824 

1,531 

43,332 

452,302 

31,276 

71,796 

225,939 

3,-549 

180,017 

2,.579,8.59 

44,565 

117,368 

3,170 

30,164 

136,088 

1,048,506 

120,037 

17,511 

446,698 

80,156 

32,263 

19,461 

125,282 

163,013 

37,776 

1,595 

339,105 

497,391 

84,259 

160,667 

1,190,074 

4,574 

220,723 

506,961 

207,537 

379,533 

112,993 

1,105 

364,290 

93,217 

43,655 

34,200 

5,043,766 

875,642 

262,136 

4,002 

45,708 

1,3.57,911 

1,364,105 

190,515 

244,.587 

441,070 

7,313 

1,059,830 

19,554 

259,682 

397,748 

30,264 


Totals 


7,168.705        9,317,979  ,    22,485,195 


799,976 
762 

51,757 

693,210 

44,963 

125,122 

213,351 

3,556 

149,543 

3,116,325 

20,613 

1,589,053 

926 

45,760 

164,626 

1,315,117 

122.945 

13,731 

590,929 

40,077 

22,420 

34,283 

212,320 

108,843 

71,883 

1,234 

559,680 

639,976 

84,046 

362,981 

1,673,123 

1,709 

301,493 

772,257 

411,477 

509,989 

126,427 

930 

395,038 

117,126 

50,130 

89,858 

5,807,595 

2,366.344 

387,566 

5,768 

31,735 

1,747.916 

1,784.301 

111,304 

469,829 

478,915 

8,906 

1,351,573 

22.254 

618.490 

617,448 

41,998 


81,501.507 


•For  the  number  of  bearing  trees  in  orchard  fruits  in  1890  and  1900,  see  Report  for 
1912,  pages  162-164. 
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TABLE  XXXVL 
TROPICAL   FRUITS   BY  COUNTIES.* 
Number  of  Bearing  Trees  In  1910,  and  Production. 
(Compiled  from  the  Census  Reports.) 


FIg3 

Olives 

Lemons 

Counties 

Number 
of  trees 

Pounds 

Number 
of  trees 

Pounds 

Number 
of  trees 

Bo.^es 

Alameda 

482 

9,990 

10,963 
4 

274 

73,453 

4,065 

336 
9,744 

45,285 

50 

2,600 

2,242,445 

10,465 

5,716 

340,410 

660 

2,144 

Alpine                           

Amador    

347 

9,518 

1,839 

1,391 

293 

1 

587 

120,124 

879 

82 

606 

14 

1,475 

391 

1,062 

24,315 

337,725 

142,990 

60,577 

16,235 

8 

2,223 

19 

199 

148 

12 

Butte   

Calaveras   

Colusa    - 

1,222 
37 

148 

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

92 

El  Dorado 

74,060 

15,898,146 

63,235 

2,430 

10,450 

400 

92  990 

26,720 

41,896 

37 

72,788 

445 

4,020 

655,302 

14,290 

Fresno -    

12,389 
593 

10,083 

Glenn       _.      

432 

Humboldt 

Imperial  

Inyo 

41 

36 

4 

Kern    

Kings    

Lake 

393 

5 

3,198 

2,950 

400 

7.390 

54 

37 

8 

Lassen              ._         

Los  Angeles  

Madera 

5,736 

4,321 

201 

461 

358 

9,837 

397,376 

82,290 

1,065 

135,455 
25,125 

793,495 

84,934 

18,010 

48 

2,711 

7 

6.981 

1,549,419 

38,035 

150 

2,452 

100 

90.916 

219,149 
15 
26 
35 

704,301 
16 

Marin     _    ._ 

25 

Mariposa     

50 

Mendocino 

Merced .. 

209 

217 

Modoc   

Mono          -    -_ - 

! 

Monterey - 

217 

1,234 
1,468 
1,066 
4,463 
6 
2,054 
1,145 
128 
1,144 
2,459 

9,146 

20,889 

67,225 

25,123 

105,802 

""73"796" 

54,450 

4,615 

33,790 

94,323 

657 

20,176 

419 

67,046 

26,396 

6 

80,572 

34,077 

4 

30.190 

109.871 

1 

19.998 

1,597 

7,187 

44,258 

13,945 

1,243 

9,616 

2,622 
36,885 

4,273 
828,204 
417,415 

'i,28T970" 
969,962 

7 
258 

6 

46,954 

714 

"Yl5"02r 
2.501 

157.731 
195.318 

--- 

955 

1 

46.181 

996 

349 

7 

Napa    -  — 

86 

Nevada            _      -    

Orange    

74,227 

Placer             

683 

Plumas               - 

Riverside     _. 

304,683 

Sacramento        ._    

1,636 

San  Benito 

4 

San  Bernardino  

486.478 
2,559,792 

"506;268' 

28,877 

141,006 

1,275,022 

639,227 

2,500 

7,541 

630,108 

San   Diego    

473,543 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin  _      _  

4,037 
819 
36 
858 
985 
333 

2,306 

232,063 
43,317 
525 
40,255 
31,500 
12,845 
53.270 

58 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

1,475 

1 

Santa  Barbara 

134,168 

Santa  Clara   

Santa   Cruz  

1,201 

233 

1 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

3 

4,598 

3,850 

37,676 

4,675 

3.176 

20 

15,750 

237 

618 

10.476 

3,159 

10 

497,159 

98,105 

397.675 

447,470 

115,472 

255 

1,037,350 

17,435 

29,653 

1,128,670 

81,200 

2 
126 
396 
576 
602 
356 

2 
41,069 

6 

95,018 

183 

109 

Solano    

1.221 

10,863 

5,458 

3,018 

17,373 

34,874 

54,490 

129,384 

170.581 

394,449 

163 

Sonoma       _      

235 

Stanislaus    

262 

Sutter    

Tehama       

641 
354 

Trinity 

Tulare   

5,605 

10 

25,961 

4,482 

6.660 

89,921 

"686471' 
307,395 
64,710 

65.466 

Tuolumne    - 

Ventura    .  -      

347,804 

Yolo    

222 

Tuba        

147 

Totals  

269,001 

22,990,353 

836,347 

16,132,412 

941,293 

2.756,221 

♦For  the  number  of  bearing  trees  of  tropical  fruits  in  1890  and  1900,  see  Report  for 
1912,  pages  165-167. 

Note. — The  production  of  most  fruits  being  in  pounds  and  citrus  fruits  in  boxes, 
the  total  production  for  each  county  can  not  be  given. 
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TABLE  XXXVI— Continued. 

TROPICAL  FRUITS  BY  COUNTIES.* 

Number  of  Bearing  Trees  In  1910,  and  Production. 

(Compiled  from   the  Census  Reports.) 


Oranges 

Pomeloes 

Total 

Number 
of  trees 

Boxes 

Number 
of  trees 

Boxes 

trees 

Alameda    

3,782 

6,074 

2 

15,900 

Alpine  -. 

4 

Amador 

151 

147,412 

388 

1.537 

402 

283 

128,108 

544 

2,970 

453 

780 

Butte  

Calaveras 

12^ 
7( 

171 

2 

147 

235,442 
6,315 

Colusa    ._  - 

3,537 

Contra  Costa  

10,597 

Del  Norte    _ 

1 

El  Dorado  

53 

85  781 

4,860 

1 

1,410 

195 

92,640 

1,704 

677 

Fresno    

346 
5 

431 
13 

291,754 

Glenn ._    __    _    . 

6,783 

Humboldt    ._    -.    .  _.    . 

83 

Imperial       ._    -_ 

3,012 

18 

1 

2,411 

Inyo  -.- 

14 

Kern  

Kings 

80.940 
24 
72 

32,232 
31 
13 

16 

7 

82,888 
425 

Lake    .-  

4,340 

Lassen    . 

Los  Angeles  

Madera 

1,674,695 

184 

79 

1,169 

4 

1,572 

4,124,161 

114 

147 

1,691 

3 

1,097 

6,853 
2 
5 

1 

11,810 

{,994,402 
22,.532 

Marin 

9 
1 

387 

Mariposa    ..    ._ 

4,378 

Mendocino   ..    

370 

Merced    -.    

11 

2 

18,613 

Modoc 

Mono  .—    -_- 

Monterey 

29 

1,192 

364 

478,272 

26,921 

25 

535 

320 

1,247,905 

14,103 

913 

Napa    

9 

2 

677 

289 

21 

2"6i2' 
411 

23,251 

Nevada  

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas  -. 

2.311 

597,383 

59,906 

12 

Riverside    .  ..    _ 

1,021,957 

46,256 

42 

1,951,254 

107,457 

2,006,902 

61,517 

10 

5,425,759 

167,201 

4,477 
864 

16.408 
1,278 

1,224,217 
84,863 

Sacramento 

San  Benito  .      

179 

San  Bernardino . 

13,134 
5,764 

60,149 
12,950 

2  153  501 

San  Diego 

425,260 

San  Francisco 

1 

San  Joaquin 

1,950 

794 

25 

4,246 

1,905 

380 

55 

1,854 

1,225 

5 

12,272 

1,354 

151 

39 

2 

75 

26,070 

San  Luis  Obispo 

49 

4,253 

San  Mateo 

7,249 

Santa  Barbara      .      ..  _ 

716 

57 

7 

931 
9 
6 

99  023 

Santa  Clara 

18  023 

Santa  Cruz ... 

2,279 

Shasta    

11,986 

Sierra 

Siskiyou    

6 

Solano    

2.950 
5,047 

10,492 
2,427 

10,744 

2,737 
4,209 
8,087 
3,335 
7,975 

15 

8 

18 

18 

5 

8,911 

Sonoma    .. 

4 

1 

14 

4 

20,226 
54,291 
10,741 
31,654 
22 

Stanislaus   -        

Sutter  

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare    

801,151 
114 

131,681 
2,371 
1,263 

758,465 
122 

310,239 
2,949 
1,409 

8,114 

13,551 

872,657 
367 

Tuolumne 

Ventura  

392 
1,325 

909 
612 

253  754 

Yolo  

18,858 

Yuba    

11,205 

Totals 

6,615,805 

14,436,180 

43,424 

122,515 

8,726,005 

Note. — The  production  of  most  fruits  being  in  pounds  and  citrus  fruits  in  boxes, 
the  total  production  for  each  county  can  not  be  given. 
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TABLE 

GRAPES  AND  NUTS 

Number   of    Vines    and    Bearing 

(Compiled  from 


Alameda  

Alpine    

Amador  

Butte    

Calaveras    

Colusa  

Contra  Costa  __. 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado  

Fresno  

Glenn    

Humboldt   

Imperial  

Inyo    

Kern    

Kings    

Lake    

Lassen  

Los  Angeles 

Madera    

Marin   

Mariposa   

Mendocino    

Merced  

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey  

Napa  

Nevada    

Orange  

Placer    

Plumas    

Riverside  

Sacramento    

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  . 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco  _.- 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  _. 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus 

Sutter    

Tehama  

Trinity 

Tulare    

Tuolumne 

Ventura  

Yolo    

Yuba  


Totals 


Grapes 


Number  of 
vines  bearing 


Production, 
pounds 


Almonds 


Number 
of  trees 


1,390,959 
9,000 
314,604 
258,742 
212,300 
482,417 

,972,130 


20,671,600 
56,000 
2,743,320 
1,499,000 
1,457,030 
5,010,240 

32,217,131 


40 


581,342 
,687,207 

20,416 

4,095 

298,813 

39,478 
419,582 
538,732 
296,752 
31 
,923.877 
,530,630 
115,198 

28,647 

924,191 

,281,342 

795 

2,000 

79,935 
,595,338 

94,338 
282,682 
340,132 


4,891,740 

611,253,961 

145,300 

76,405 

1,210,475 

292,730 

1,715,540 

91,434,16(3 

1,750,522 

800 

44,846,307 

21,105,970 

1,982,560 

285,740 

6,471,050 

12,085,751 

7,100 

20,000 

754,340 

66,876,897 

757,865 

2,684,855 

11,231,830 


,570,794 
627,510 
177,976 
987,127 
228,858 
3,000 
371,794 
265,481 
124,990 
208,595 
584,480 
365,414 
117,481 


2.473 

213,265 

939,972 

932,302 

249,923 

307,218 

2,842 

,227,491 

95,811 

36,398 

,568,019 

162,751 


12,133,389 

399,386,705 

1,620,030 

38,60a263 

15,204,430 

10,000 

175,879,915 

1,937,110 

695,440 

590,485 

41,129,250 

7,315,935 

643,463 


144,097,670 


44,507 

16,276,990 

137,556,285 

18,595,445 

25,162,300 

16,416,690 

57,950 

95,037,424 

580,502 

505,892 

26,109,390 

2,652.510 


1,979.686,525 


21,190 

12 

628 

84,069 

14,624 

16,078 

209,056 


438 

7,390 

25,739 

304 

29 

28 

3,101 

1.721 

8,281 

8 

76,949 

2,778 

151 

159 

229 

17,132 


2,196 

18,731 

1,825 

1,248 

11,539 


21,789 
66,372 

6,958 
634 

9,279 


97,024 

9,281 

94 

239 

25,862 

240 

8,056 


83 

98,276 

2,893 

33,726 

61,572 

32.919 

30 

1,977 

54 

12,057 

149,019 

3,163 


1,166.730 


155,871 

75 

3,931 

799,351 

27,080 

90,479 

830,112 


3.850 
56,472 
61,055 

580 


1,080 
23,505 
37,040 
47.316 


57,770 
7,975 
1,112 
1.918 
4,260 
114,499 


24,0.50 
90,783 
11,980 
70 
64,431 


168,570 

335,257 

73,922 

15,479 

40,521 


547,300 

46,990 

425 

3,150 

198,186 

1,855 

43,210 


2,611 
650,933 
11,279 
118,198 
343,084 
219,396 

59,822 

200 

166,180 

1,109,760 

19,535 


6,292,513 


*For  the  number  of  grapevines  and  bearing  trees  in  nuts  in  1S90  and  1900,  see  lie 
port  of  1912,  pages  167-169. 
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XXXVII. 

BY    COUNTIES.* 

Trees  in    1910,   and    Production. 

the  Census  Reports.) 


Pecans 


Number 
of  trees 


1 

158 

6 

10 

25 

3 


Number 
of  trees 


Pounds 


Total  nuts 


Number 
of  trees 


3,726 


46.18: 


£0 
5,450 


340 
200 


56         225 
15         350 

9         150 

563        1,290 

2          40 

6         350 

313 

5 

6,400 

31 

200 

185 

1,063 

832 

1,306 

6,148 

3 

880 

634 

220 

498 

24 

35 

127 

24 

564 

8 

281,837 

14 

61 

91 

360 

633 

3 


3,26f 

22,9W 

22,117 

13.463 

110.088 


10,855 

7,991 

3,617 

8,220 

400 

940 

1,565 

1,215 

5,232 

250 

6,138,033 

560 

385 

2,019 

9,990 

11,538 


25.250 

12 

830 

85,445 

15.619 

17,409 

215,249 

6 

1,512 

8,203 

26,336 

827 

53 

72 

3,819 

1,747 

8.920 

16 

359.349  ; 

2.797 

212  i 

262  I 

762  i 

17,845  i 

27 


Pounds 


210.142 

75 

7,602 

832,019 

51,932 

105,782 

941,400 

""  27430 

70,097 

67,707 

8,975 

400 

2,170 

26,615 

38,295 

55,198 

250 

6,204,703 

8,535 

1,497 

4,270 

33,040 

127,357 

535 


3 

996 

10 

26 

2 


1,080 


100 


40 
1.350 


3,520 
100 
100 


19,205 

""250' 


306 

7,767 

1,105 

276,842 

535 

4 

3,040 

755 
1,369 
2,228 
9,159 


3,287 

44,164 

13,811 

7,478.955 

3.276 

""eiVm 

21,682 

29.800 

43,777 

194,829 


2,505 
27,622 

2,768 

278,879 

12,122 

4 

24.940 

67,156 

8,333 

2,900 
19.651 


27,437 

135,747 

32,048 

7,492,175 

69,065 


239,581 
357.539 
103,822 
60,742 
259,730 


70 

136 

5 

7 


2 
134 
43 
25 
11 
10 

1 
26 

1 
301 

9 

6 

4,226 


130 
1,000 


100 


2,175 
220 
760 


505 


245 
30 

44.955 


2.455 

7.871 

223 

96  776 

19,070 

4,015 

1,168 

24 

30 

1,806 

11,955 

864 

671 

1.569 

58 

1,942 

175 

98.622 

1.270 

287 

853,237 


6,548 
223,493 

2,010 

2,678,039 

227,955 

25,880 

14,380 

1.260 

275 

27.636 

144,040 

10,995 

7,130 
13,500 

1,510 
28.612 

6.465 

3,665.935 

19,953 

4,665 

21,432,266 


99,499 

17,264 

331 

97,091 

48,398 

4,757 

9,339 

24 

185 

100.239 

16,631 

34.701 

62,289 

34.555 

91 

3,945 

240 

110,984 

150,822 

3,458 

2.034,302 


554,098 

277,783 

2,435 

2.681,694 

469,926 

40,640 

64,760 

1,260 

5,046 

681,194 

168,151 

134,103 

350,214 

237,596 

1,560 

88,939 

6,840 

3,832,116 

1,151,868 

24,280 

28.378.115 
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TABLE  XXXVIir. 

SMALL  FRUITS   BY  COUNTIES. 

Number  of  Acres   In    1910,  and    Production. 

(Compiled  from  the  Census  Reports.) 


Strawberries 


Quarts 


Blackberries  and 
dewberries 


Quarts 


Alameda  

Alpine    

Amador 

Butte    

Calaveras  

Colusa  

Contra  Costa  ... 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado  

Fresno  

Glenn   

Humboldt  

Imperial  

Inyo    

Kern    

Kings    

Lake   

Lassen  

Los  Angeles  

Madera    

Marin  

Mariposa  

Mendocino    

Merced  

Modoc    

Mono 

Monterey  

Napa  

Nevada   

Orange  

Placer   

Plumas   

Riverside  

Sacramento  

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  _. 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara  _. 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonoma 

Stanislaus    

Sutter  

Tehama 

Trinity   

Tulare   

Tuolumne    

Ventura  

Yolo    

Yuba  


Total 


18 


6 

48 
5 
1 
1 
1 
5 
148 
2 

58 


41,770 


9,259 
54,513 
11,210 
2,120 
2,880 
1,050 
8,215 

750,708 
2,945 

152,758 


5 
2 

15 
6 
8 
1,380 
2 
1 
1 

22 
5 
9 


263 

22 

4 

76 

433 

6 

27 

450 
35 
34 
43 


33 

45 

56 

24 

460 

489 

44 

2 

7 

5 

103 

95 

1 

36 

5 

19 

r 

14 
1 
4 


5,591 

2,112 

53,810 

12,227 

3,380 

5,135,203 

1,750 

1,750 

1,217 

35,296 

8,377 

10,113 

1,220 

2,449,084 

45,316 

7,047 

192,365 

1,062,214 

6,828 

59,305 

1,676,826 

34,367 

52,917 

275,744 


4.585 


93,367 

61,895 

210,850 

125,766 

989,600 

1,384,784 

51,975 

2,623 

15,011 

11,060 

195,330 

184,399 

1,550 

57,921 

4,668 

44,078 

10,652 

72,350 

210 

4,750 


15.694,326 


12 


11 

91 

4 

4 

1 

8 

26 

13 

15 

2 

280 

3 


20,225 


2 
14 
21 

9 


56 
26 
15 
43 
62 

1 
28 
52 

1 

68 
22 


31 

30 

10 

32 
228 
116 

32 
1 

10 

5 

930 

53 
7 
7 
5 

70 
8 
7 
6 
6 


2,576 


18,655 

76,793 

13,366 

7,039 

2,774 

300 

12,480 

247,186 

8,980 

5,757 

1,426 

9,835 

24,900 

33,260 

15,261 

2,354 

1,019,735 

1,380 

380 

4,470 

11,900 

25,230 

11,515 

48 

268,180 

18,903 

29,245 

71,907 

198,039 

584 

49,554 

143,729 

4,310 

112,255 

45,635 


51,650 

42,845 

15,030 

99,084 

304,022 

163,757 

35,067 

964 

11,057 

5,560 

1,413,936 

84,073 

8,008 
11,163 

4,307 
87,262 

9,729 
18,566 

6,162 

8,692 


4,898,524 


401 

890,867 

1,510 
46,124 

29 

148 

207,794 

34 

37,948 

7 

12,564 

6 

13,654 

1 

1,760 

23 

81,427 

310 

1,196,643 

8 

15,005 

87 

219,489 

1 

1,726 

21 

18,621 

84 

32,087 

31 

94,940 

25 

33,910 

20 

14,889 

1,975 

7,837,987 

7 

4,270 

3 

5,130 

/ 

8,705 

57 

69,492 

34 

47,293 

37 

44,168 

1 

5,011 

407 

3,663,576 

59 

72,503 

55 

78,369 

205 

401,218 

582 

1,581,263 

13 

11,881 

64 

123,772 

554 

1,974,178 

54 

68,426 

130 

190,564 

87 

369,546 

92 

137 

69 

63 

1,011 

744 

95 

6 

31 

12 

1,471 

161 
16 
49 
15 

119 
19 
31 
10 
19 


226,154 

131,117 

232,655 

233,123 

1,785,865 

1,707,208 

112,667 

5,997 

41,053 

19,110 

2,106,103 

290,431 

24,186 

83,593 

14,039 

181,574 

29,153 

138,600 

10,774 

22,408 


9,687  26,824,120 


•The  totals  include  other  fruits  not  specified. 
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PART  VIII. 
CALIFORNIA  WINE  INDUSTRY. 


Production  of  Wine  and  Brandy  in  Other  States,  Sweet  Wines  and 
Brandy,  California  Vineyards,  Dry  Wines,  Sparkling  Wines, 
Grape  Juice,  Price  of  Wine  Grapes,  Vintages  1895-1917,  Produc- 
tion of  Beer  1913-1917,  Imports  and  Exports  of  Wine  and  Brandy. 

The  California  wine  industry,  with  its  extensive  vineyards  of  wine 
grapes  and  enormous  investments  of  capital,  has  attained  such  propor- 
tions as  to  demand  special  notice.  In  sweet  wines  the  production  has 
more  than  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  output,  both  in 
wine  and  brandy  is  much  greater  than  that  of  all  other  states  combined. 

The  State  Board  of  Viticultural  Commissioners  estimates  that  more 
than  lialf  the  acreage  of  vineyards  in  tlie  state  is  phuited  to  wine  grapes, 
the  area  being  about  170,000  aci-es. 

Wine   and    Brandy. 

Almost  all  the  sweet  wine  and  brandy  produced  in  the  United  States 
is  made  in  California.  New  York  makes  small  quantities  of  port,  sherry 
and  sweet  catawba ;  New  Jersey,  port  and  sweet  catawba ;  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia,  scuppernong ;  and  Ohio  appears  as  a  maker  of  sweet 
wines  in  1915  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years,  with  6,86?  gallons  of  scup- 
pernong, and  1,015  gallons  of  sweet  catawba,  but  in  1916  made  no  sweet 
wine.  IMissouri  also  made  a  small  quantity  of  sweet  wine  some  ten  years 
ago,  but  only  about  1,500  gallons.  The  total  production  of  sweet  wine 
in  the  United  States  in  1917  was  20.981,462*  gallons,  of  which  quantity 
California  supplied  20,376,366  gallon.s,  and  all  other  states  only  605,096 
i;alh)ns.  Of  fruit  l)randy  California  produced  7,871,759  gallons,  and 
all  other  states  379,338  gallons,  or  a  total  of  8,251,097  gallons  in  the 
United  States. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  tax  on  brandy  in  1915-1916  foi-  fortifying  sweet 
wines,  the  production  of  l)oth  wine  and  lu^andy  showed  a  lieavy  falling 
off,  the  output  of  sweet  wine  being  only  about-one-third  of  a  normal 
vintage,  and  brandy  decreased  by  one-half. 

Production  of  Sweet  Wines  in  the   United  States  in   1914-1917. 
(After  fortiflcutioii) 


Gallons, 
1914 


Gallons. 
1915 


Gallons, 
1916 


Gallons, 
1917 


New  Jersey,  port 

New  Jersey,  sweet  catawba.— 

New  York,  port 

New  York,  sherry  

New  York,  sweet  catawba 

North  Carolina,  scuppernong. 

Virginia,  scuppernong  

Ohio,  sweet  catawba 

Ohio,  scuppernong  

Ohio,  red  Concord 

Ohio,  Delaware  

Fractional  gallons  


18,&45 

716 

200.853 


17.373 

1,982 
58,694 


11,334 

1,561 

91,397 


371,370 

47,752 

215,550 


214,396 


319,203 


17,111 

718 

166,404 

48.564 
359,670 


Totals 
California 


1,015 
6,863 


17,473,353 


Totals.   United   States 18.328.441      17.168.698        7,002,007     *20.981.462 


300,324 
16,868,374 


423,497 
6,578,510 


3,759 

4,729 

4,138 

3 


605.096 
20,376,366 


*Not  including  Hawaii,  but  the  quantity  made  there  is  small. 
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Production    of   Fruit    Brandy   in   the    United   States,   1914-1917. 


State 

Gallons, 
1914 

Gallons, 
1915 

Gallons, 
1916 

Gallons, 
1917 

Sweet  wine  making  states: 
New  Jersey        _      ,  _ 

75.888 

70,606 

239 

100,621 

295,424 

95,778 

116,454 

1,114 

100,734 

301,491 

56,159 

25,781 

54,493 

New  York   _    _  _  _ 

39,019 

North  Carolina      _  

Ohio     -  -. -  _    

_  . 
160,133 

Other    states    (not    making    sweet 
wine)      _- -_    -      _- 

297,880 

125,693 

Totals   -_ _  .    _      

542,778 
6,765,119 

615,571 
7,906,380 

379,820 
3,779,532 

379,338 

California    __    . _. 

7,871,759 

Totals,  United  States       

7,307,897 

8,521,951 

4,159,352 

*8,251,097 

*For  the  early  history  of  wine  production  in  California,  see  Report  of  1912.  pages 
170-172  and  Report  of  1913,  pages  152-157. 

Great  Wine  Grape  Vineyards. 

Some  of  the  California  vineyards  are  now  the  largest  and  best  culti- 
vated in  the  world.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  state  there  is  the  large 
vineyard  of  the  Italian  Vineyard  Company  at  Guasti  in  San  Bernardino 
County,  comprising  3,547  acres  of  all  the  best  varieties,  including 
Alicante  Bouschet,  Zinfandel,  Burger,  Folic  Blanche,  and  a  dozen  others. 
In  central  California  there  is  the  Wahtoke  vineyard,  near  Reedley,  in 
Fresno  County,  of  3,631  acres,  with  2,500  acres  already  planted  and  in 
bearing  and  containing  some  twenty  of  the  leading  varieties ;  and  in 
northern  California  there  is  the  Vina  vineyard,  in  Tehama  County, 
which  until  the  last  year  or  two  had  1,500  acres,  mostly  in  Zinfandel  and 
Burger,  but  the  vines  are  being  removed  to  make  way  for  orchard  trees 
or  other  crops.  This  step  has  been  taken  because  although  the  vineyard 
paid,  it  had  become  very  foul  with  Johnson  grass,  which  could  not  be 
eliminated  as  long  as  the  vines  were  left  in  place.  These  are  the  largest 
vineyards  in  the  state. 

There  is  no  reliable  data  available  regarding  the  quantity  produced 
of  the  various  kinds  of  dry  wine,  but  since  1890  the  exact  figures  for 
sweet  wines  and  brandy  have  been  recorded.  The  quantity  of  sweet 
wine  has  increased  during  the  last  twenty  years  from  1,083,000  gallons 
in  1891  to  23,467,000  in  1912  (August-December,  1911),  whiclf  is  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 

Port  and  sherry  are  the  two  principal  wines,  the  former  leading  with 
an  average  of  9,000,000  gallons,  while  the  production  of  sherry  is  about 
5,000,000  gallons,  but  in  1903  and  1912,  it  amounted  to  "8,000,000 
gallons.  Muscatel  and  Angelica  are  the  next  favorites,  followed  by 
Malaga  and  Tokay. 

The  imports  of  foreign  wines  have  remained  steady  during  the  last 
few  years,  the  value  being  about  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,000  annually. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  best  wines  of  California  and  of  South 
America  are  equal  to  those  produced  in  Europe.  California  grows  the 
principal  wine  grapes  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Germany, 
and  the  variety  of  types  of  wines  produced  is  unequaled  by  any  country 
in  the  world.  Conditions  suitable  for  the  growth  of  any  variety, 
includiDg  the  American  varieties  of  the  Eastern  States,  are  found  here. 

Surplus  table  and  shipping  grapes  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
wine,  but  the  qualities  desirable  in  a  shipping  grape  differ  from  those 
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of  a  good  wine  grape  and  the  product  is  inferior.  They  are  more  suit- 
able for  making  brandy,  which  is  their  principal  use.  Surplus  raisin 
grapes  are  used  for  the  same  purposes,  but  the  quality  is  somewhat 
better.  Large  quantities  of  sweet  wine  and  brandy  are  made  from  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  form  a  special  type  of  their  own. 

The  great  bulk  of  all  the  dry  and  sweet  wines  and  of  brandy  is 
made  from  special  wine  grapes  which  are  unsuited  for  other  purposes. 

Wine  Grapes  Used   in   California.* 

Practically  all  the  principal  wine  grapes  of  Europe  have  been  intro- 
duced into  California  and  tested.  About  four-fifths  of  the  wine,  both 
dry  and  sweet,  however,  is  made  from  about  a  dozen  varieties,  and 
between  forty  and  fifty  will  include  over  95  per  cent  of  the  wine  grapes. 

The  Ziufandel  is  the  typical  red  wine  grape  of  California  and  is 
grown  in  larger  quantities  than  any  other.  Prom  it  the  bulk  of  dry 
and  sweet  red  wines  is  made.  The  proportion  of  Zinfandel,  however, 
tends  to  diminish  in  newer  plantings.  Other  red  wine  varieties  largely 
})lanted  are  Carignane,  Petite  Sirah,  Mataro,  Petit  Bouschet,  Alicante 
Bouschet,  Grenache,  Blue  Elbling  and  Charbono.  The  commonest 
white  wine  grapes  are  Burger.  Colombar,  Palomino,  Green  Hungarian, 
Feher  Szagos  and  Mu.scat  of  Alexandria.  Of  table  and  raisin  grapes, 
used  also  largely  for  wine  making,  the  principal  are,  besides  the  Muscat, 
the  Flame  Tokay,  Malaga,  Sultana,  Thompson's  Seedless  and  Verdal. 

The  fine  wines  are  made  principally  of  Petite  Sirah,  Colombar  and 
Semillon,  though  a  large  number  of  other  fine  varieties  are  used  in 
varying  amounts. 

The  yield  of  avei'age  vineyards  varies  from  one  or  two  tons  per  acre 
to  eight  or  ten  tons.  This  difference  depends  principally  on  the  soil  and 
climate  and  on  the  methods  of  the  grape  grower.  Some  varieties  have 
tlie  re])utation  of  being  heavy  bearers  and  some  of  being  light.  The 
differences,  however,  are  more  those  of  proper  adaptati(m  to  conditions 
and  tlie  use  of  pi-ojx'r  viticultural  methods. 

Wine  Grapes   Recommended   for   California. 
KOR    COOLER    REGIONS. 

Fine  wines  of  L'IiIik:  tiipcs:  Franken  Riesling,  Johaunisberger, 
Traminer. 

Fi)ie  irines  of  Sauicrnc  tijpc:  Semillon,  (colombar.  Sauvignon  Blanc. 

Fine  unnes  of  Chahlis  type:  Marsanne,  Chardonay,  Peverella. 

Bulk  irhitc  irines:  Palomino,  Green  Hungarian. 

Fine  wines  of  Medoc  type:  Cabernet  Sauvignon,  Bed  an,  Blue  Portu- 
guese, Verdot,  IMerlot. 

Fine  wines  of  Hermitage  type:  Petite  Sirah,  Mondeuse,  Tannat. 

BulJi:  red  wines:  Zinfandel,  Carignane. 

FOR    WARMER    REGIONS. 

Fine  wliite  wines:  Franken  Riesling,  Vernaccia  Sarda,  Marsanne. 
Bulk  white  wines:  Burger,  FoUe  Blanche,  West's  White  Prolific. 
Fine  red  wines:  Valdepefias,  St.  Macaire,  Lagrain,  Gros  Mansenc, 
'Barbera,  Refosco. 

Bulk  red  wines:  Zinfandel,  Alicante  Bouschet. 

♦Professor  Frederic  T.  Bioletti,  of  the  University  of  California. 
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FOR  SWEET  WINES. 

Fine  ivhite:  Furmint,  Beba,  Boal. 

Bulk  ivhite:  Palomino,  Perruno,  Mouri.sco  Branco. 

Fine  red:  Trousseau,  Tinta,  Madeira. 

Bulk  red:  Grenache,  ]\Iission,  Monica,  California  Black  Malvoisie, 
Tinta  Amarella,  Alicante  Bouschet. 

Muscat:  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Frontignan. 

Some  varieties,  such  as  the  Riesling,  give  fine  wines,  though  of  dif- 
ferent character,  wherever  they  are  planted.  Others  produce  a  tine 
wine  in  one  locality  and  a  poor  wine  in  another.  The  Cabernet 
Sauvignon  produces  a  fine  wine  in  the  cooler  regions  and  a  harsh, 
disagreeable  wine  in  the  hot  regions.  The  Valdepeiias  produces  a  better 
wine  in  the  hot  interior  than  in  the  coast  regions. 

Most  of  the  varieties  recommended  for  bulk  wines  are  capable  of 
yielding  fine  wines  under  favorable  conditions,  when  blended  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  finer  varieties. 

The  production  of  wine  and  brandy  is  given  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  but  as  almost  all  the  wine  is  made  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  the 
vintage  of  sweet  wines  is  really  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  production  of  sweet  wine  in  the  state  during  the  1915  season 
f August  to  December)  fell  off  enormously,  owing  to  the  prohibitive 
tax  levied  by  the  Federal  government  under  the  emergency  revenue  act 
of  October  22,  1914,  the  total  vintage  amounting  to  only  6,578,510 
gallons,  the  smallest  ciuantity  since  1897.  The  production  of  brandy 
also  fell  off,  the  total  quantity  produced  being  only  3,779,532  gallons, 
or  about  one-half  of  the  usual  production,  and  the  smallest  since  the 
year  1906. 

SWEET   WINES.* 

The  following  tabulations  show  the  sweet  wine  production  in  the 
state  during  the  vintage  season  of  1917 : 

Sweet  Wine  Produced  in   Counties  of  First  Internal  Revenue  District. 


Port 

Sherry 

Muscat 

Angelica 

Madeira 

Tokay 

Malaga 

Fresno     

1,921,294.42 

2,662,807.44 
718,875.89 
85,676.08 
196,231.10 

869,498.75 

281,287.67 

8,267.28 

501,181.67 

29,126.03 

56,254.58 

Kings    - 

Madera  _    _      ._ 

389,117.52 

235,219.79 
12,075.66 

625,986.40 
1,413,799.92 

124,739.27 
2,5&S.20 
3,237.02 

110,324.26 
1,861.18 

108,867.41 

Merced -  - 

Napa 

38,138.80 
37,719.71 
63,256.90 
23,133.23 

17,628.94 
217,038.63 
538,298.00 

19,991.13 

1,049,869.15 

855,512.62 

64,856.35 

San  Joaquin  — 
Santa   Clara 





89,747.13 

Solano 

3,508.79 
12,304.94 
1,910.79 

Tulare         _    __ 

171,786.50 
1,313.34 

Yolo    

3,155.27 



Totals 

4,840,268.64 

5,806,928.47 

1,324,457.61 

1,420,730.30 

29,126.03 

56,254.58 

89,747.13 

Total  gallonage  13, 567,51 2. W  of  sweet  wine,  First  Internal  Revenue  District. 
*rrom  the  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Viticultural  Commissioners. 
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Sweet  Wine   Produced   in   Counties  of  Sixth    Internal    Revenue   District. 


Port 

Sherry 

Muscatel 

Angelica 

Malaga 

Marsala 

Los  Angeles 

63,123.-45 
475,n5.9S 
603,280.01 

175,528.58 
ir>!  ,805.95 
691,040.57 

26,209.34 

1C7,89'2.37 
83,808.51 

17,080.55 
77,.'^66.08 
369,354.90 

3,391.15 

Riverside 

San  Bernardino  

19,776.06 

140,021.81 

Totals  

1,141,519.47 

1,031,375.10 

217,910.22 

464,001.53 

23,167.21 

140,021.81 

Total  gallonage  3,017,996.34  of  sweet  wine  in  Sixth  Internal  Revenue  District 

Total    Sweet   Wine    Production    in    State,    1917   Vintage. 

,,     .  Gallons 

I  ort 5,SJ81,788.1l    Tokay 

Slierry e,8:;8,303.57    Malaga 

^'"^'7.*  - l.W2,.367.&3    Marsala 

Angelica    1,881.731.83 

Madeira 


Gallons 

5(i,254.E8 

1]2,914..34 

140,021.81 

2:),126.03  Total 16,585,508.W 

The  total  brandy  production  in  1917  amounted  to  5,042,836  gallons 
I  he  above  production  of  wine  and  brandy  in  California  will  appear  in 
the  report  of  the  Internal  Revenue  as  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1J18,  as  some  of  the  sweet  wines  are  produced  in  the  spring  months 
ot  the  year.  This  is  explained  in  the  summary  of  California  vintages 
given  on  page  208. 

DRY   WINE   PRODUCTION.* 

No  accurate  record  of  dry  wine  production  in  California  is  obtain- 
able, because  this  class  of  wine  is  made  without  government  supervision 
and  private  record.s  of  inventories  of  this  class  of  wine  as  far  as 
individual  producers  are  concerned  are  not  given  out.  This  depart- 
ment, however,  is  in  a  position  to  make  a  fairlv  accurate  estimate  of 
the  dry  wine  production  from  the  general  knowledge  of  the  output  by 
counties,  and  we  give  this  estimate  in  the  following  tabulation  • 


Gallons 


^&iSo?s"Tn%aS%^7ncis'cr'  ^°''"''"^  "^"'  "^^^^  '^  «^"^^«  «* 

Napa  County 

Contra    Costa    County 1"      /  _  " 

Mendocino   County   _         '_'  ' 

Sonoma  County .  "_  """""'_""""    " 

Santa    Clara    County.  . 

Santa    Cruz    County ...     '_        . 

Sacramento   County   "     ".I.  ~_  _"  " 

Lodi  section  ...     _    .  ..  .  . 

Fresno   section   '.'      _\     '_'  "."..'  J 

Sourhein  California   ......'.        '.'  "    ."."."_"'_ 

Various  other  sections I 


.^.(wo.ono 

3,000,000 

500,000 

2.%0C0 

5,000,000 

2,000,000 

20,000 

800,000 

anoo-Goo 

300,000 

1,650.000 

500,000 


Total. 


20,020,000 


*Prom  the  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Viticultural  Commissioners. 

It  required  148,000  tons  of  grapes  to  produce  this  amount  of  wine 
ihe  purchase  price  of  these  grapes  ranged  from  $15  to  $35  per  ton 

It  is  likely  that  several  millions  more  gallons  of  dry  wine  would  have 
been  made  m  the  state  if  such  a  large  quantity  of  the  earlv  dry  wine 
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grapes  (amounting  to  4,000  carloads)  had  not  been  sold  for  shipment 
out  of  California.  This  was  an  unusual  feature  of  the  past  vintage  and 
it  should  be  welcome  news  to  the  growers  of  wine  grapes  in  the  state 
for  the  business  is  A^ery  likely  to  increase  and  the  probability  of  over- 
production of  wine  grapes  and  consequent  lowering  of  prices  to  the 
producers  is  rather  remote  in  the  years  to  come.  The  price  paid  for 
these  wine  grapes  which  were  sent  out  of  the  state  ranged  from  $16  to 
$22  per  ton;  and  when  these  were  disposed  of  in  the  East  the  delivered 
price  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $60  per  ton. 

Sparkling    Wines,    1911-17. 

The  manufacture  of  sparkling  wines  is  now  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  wine  makers  in  California  and  has  proved  to  be  successful.  The 
production  of  naturally  fermented  champagne  in  the  bottle  during  the 
last  six  yeans  has  varied  consideral)ly,  the  quantity  made  during  this 
period  being  estimated  as  follows : 


Year 

Bottles 

1911   

580,000 

1912 

800,000 

1913 

1,000,000 

1914  __     -        .                    .    ..           

1,100,000 

1915        -_           -          -          -      -          .  _      _ 

732  60O 

1916  

3fin  finn 

1917 —    

996,000 

The  bottling  is  done  in  the  months  of  June  and  July  of  the  following 
year. 

Grape   Juice. 

The  manufacture  of  grape  juice  in  this  state  continues  to  decrease. 
The  quantity  made  in  1916  is  estimated  at  about  250,000  gallons,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  so  far  there  is  no  profit  in  its  manufacture.  In  1917 
it  is  estimated  that  only  100,000  gallons  were  made. 

Many  judges  consider  that  some  of  the  Eastern  varieties  of  grapes, 
such  as  the  Concord,  are  better  suited  for  the  making  of  grape  juice. 

Prices  of  Wine  Grapes. 

The  prices  paid  for  grapes  vary  considerably,  according  to  the 
varieties  and  districts,  and  also  according  to  the  size  of  the  crop  from 
year  to  year. 

In  Fresno  County,  in  1911,  the  price  paid  for  average  sweet  wine 
grapes  (not  including  Muscats)  was  $10  per  ton,  and  in  1912  from  $5 
to  $6  per  ton. 

In  other  parts  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  the  Sacramento  Valley 
$9  per  ton  was  paid  for  average  wine  grapes  in  1911,  and  as  high  as 
$11  for  special  varieties.  In  1912  standard  grapes  were  $6  per  ton, 
and  for  special  varieties,  or  under  contract,  as  high  as  $10  per  ton. 
During  the  year  1913  the  average  price  was  $10  per  ton,  and  $27.50 
per  ton  in  dry  wine  districts  in  the  coast  counties.  In  1914  the  price 
paid  to  growers  ranged  from  $6  a  ton  for  culls  to  $14  for  prime 
varieties.  The  price  paid  for  grapes  for  dry  wines  ranged  from  $10 
to  $18  per  ton,  according  to  districts ;  in  some  localities  as  high  as  $25 
per  ton  was  paid  for  choice  varieties.     For  the  vintage  season  of  1916, 
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$14  per  ton  was  ofiPered,  a  better  price  than  for  several  years,  and  in 
IJU  the  price  of  wme  grapes  increased.  For  dry  wine  grapes  the 
highest  price  was  $30  per  ton,  and  the  lowest  $22  per  ton,  for  sweet  'wine 
grapes  the  highest  prices  was  $15  per  ton,  and  the  lowest  $12  per  ton. 

SUMMARY    OF    CALIFORNIA    VINTAGES,*    1895-1917. 
<Ftii"  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.) 


Tear 


1895. 
1896- 
1897- 
1898- 
1899- 
1900- 
1901- 
1902- 
1903- 
1904- 
1905- 
1906. 
1907- , 
1908- . 
1909.. 
1910- . 
1911.. 
1912-. 
1913-. 
1914-. 
1915- . 
1916-. 
1917-. 


Sweet  wine, 
gallons 


4,242,600 

6,084,009 

4.968,339 

7,024,372 

7,779,031 

8.433,383 

9,177,560 

9.301,353 

16,059,747 

13.571,845 

13,161,198 

11,502,309 

15,657,572 

16,491,169 

14,368,025 

18,086,868 

18,850,167 

23,467,444 

17,927,812 

17,473,353 

16,868,374 

6.578.510 

20,376,366 


Dry  wine, 
talloa') 


Total  wine, 
giillons 


Brandy 

used  for 

fortification 


13,700,000 
10,900,000 
11.400,000 
24,400.000 
11,200,000 
15,000,000 
13,000,000 
33,600,000 
18,500,000 
16,000,000 
18,000,000 
29,000,000 
26,800,000 
27,700,000 
33,900,000 
27.400,000 
26,000,000 
25,000,000 
22,000,000 
26,300.000 
21,571,000 
28,000.000 
20,020,000 


17,942,600 
16,984,009 
16.368,339 
31,424,372 
18,979,031 
23,433,383 
22,177,560 
42,901,353 
34,559,747 
29,571,845 
31,161,198 
40,502,309 
42,457,572 
44,191,169 
48.268,025 
45,486,868 
44,850,167 
48,467,444 
39,927,812 
43,773,353 
38,439,374 
34,578,510 
40,396,366 


1,018.483 
1,484,887 
1,174.466 
1,688,949 
1,860,721 
2,063,033 
2,220,659 
2,292,721 
4,011,865 
3.329,804 
3,260,421 
2,998,998 
3,962,352 
4,233,977 
3,678,376 
4,702,863 
4,951,640 
6,153,131 
4,671,415 
4.643,812 
4,425,747 
1,156,105 
4,896,080 


*The  above  figures  for  sweet  wine  and  brandy  are  exact-  the  amount  of  drv  win*, 
can  only  be  estimated,  as  no  complete  records  "are  kept  WinlsTe°ng  mkde  in  thi 
T^"'  *o-?  V.^i^^^^  belong  to  the  previous  year,  thus  the  vintage  for  the  veai?  endini 
June  30.  1916,  was  mostly  made  from  August  to  December    1915.  ^  ^""^  "^ 

SUMMARY  OF  SWEET  WINES  PRODUCED,   BY  VARIETIES,  1895-1917. 

(Gallons.)* 

(For  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.) 


Year           1   Angelica     Frontlgnan     Lenoir 

Madeira 

Malaga 

1895 364,297      6,133 

949 
6,081 

2,795 
2,906 

1896 466,156      6,327 

1897 330,032  i     9,020 

2,269 

1898 !    748,686 

1899 438,419 

1900 870,195 

1901 548,095 

11,614 

14,267 

975 

3,048 

901 

1902 

465,104 
887,238 

19a3 

i         1         i 

1904 1,029,404 

1905 1,187,683 

1906 566,604 

1907 ;   1,009,600 

1908 1,513,534 

1909 '        919,540 

1910 i   1,361,290 

81,136 

18,847 

8,098 

11.899 

216,390 

73,518 

81,175 

223,739 

327,172 

184,308 

288,170 

75,818 

103,984 

102,220 

1 

452 

13,316 

51,716 

2,785 

363,455 

119,781 

48,714 

40,914 

81,636 

1911 ._ 

1,241,431 
2,609,518 
1,640,738 

1 

1912 

1913 

j 

1914 

1.195.641 

1,305,978 

667,644 

3,093,944 

^ 

1915 

1916 

1917 

34,143 

*  After  fortification. 
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SUMMARY    OF    SWEET    WINE    PRODUCED,    BY    VARIETIES,    1895-1917- 

(Continued). 

(Gallons.) 

(For  fiscal  year  ending-  June  30.) 


Marsala        Muscatel 


Sherry 


Sweet 
Catawba 


Tokay 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
19(J1 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
i912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


27,947 


188, 

863, 

960, 

721, 

819, 

868, 

1,611, 

1,909, 

1,741, 

721, 

1,398, 

933, 

1,484, 

2,449, 

2'?42, 

1,767 

1,087, 

2,247, 

2,070. 

1,512, 

1,005, 

758, 

2,550', 


437 
227 
897 
556 
105 
388 
116 
485 
9.52 
033 
532 
647 
447 
211 
412 
387 
411 
219 
827 
727 
411 
436 
526 


2,309,702 
2,613,734 
1,670,495 
3,158,545 
3,441,592 
3,949,631 
4,407,250 
2,854,477 
5,171,103 
7,630,881 
5,530,310 
5,322,203 
7,708,226 
6,015,052 
5,859,630 
9,051,017 
9,780,864 
9,522,237 
8,334,993 
9,160,980 
9,240,281 
3,347,957 
8,989,498 


370, 
118, 
994, 
372, 
053, 
697, 
597, 
069, 
233, 
109, 
Oil, 
648, 
443. 
267, 
189, 
690, 
955, 
559, 
619, 
235, 
018, 
694, 
541, 


284  ''      _ 

942  

...J        6,634 

&49  

974 

197  

._._:   11,772 

163  

__..    9,433 

682  

46,508 

377  •' 

12,819 

538  : 

2,749 

871  1 

.__.   25,580 

075  ■ 

316 

744  ' 

14,080 

305  

__  _:   23.448 

397 

323  

._..:   12,400 

598  

31,607 

080  

__-   133,132 

886  

187,882 

868  i 

81,645 

502  ! 

28,725 

102 
983 
884 
574 


39,816 

50,262 

5,603 

36,510 


Note  — The  wine  is  made  in  the  fall  of  the  previous  year,  which  is  the  real  date 
of  the  vintage,  but  the  returns  are  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

Brandy  Produced   In  the  United  States. 

The  following  summary  shows  that  almost  all  the  brandy  made  in  the 
TTnited  States  is  produced  by  California.  In  1917  California  produced 
7,871,759,  and  all  other  states  only  379,338.  The  tax  on  brandy  is 
$1.10  per  gallon. 

The  production  of  brandy  has  also  greatly  increased;  in  1891  the 
quantity  amounted  to  only  1,804,712  gallons,  but  the  last  five  years, 
with  the  exception  of  1916,  when  the  production  fell  off,  owing  to  the 
heavy  tax  imposed,  it  has  averaged  about  7,000,000  gallons,  about 
4,500,00  of  which  is  used  for  fortifying  the  sweet  wanes. 
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Total   Fruit   Brandy  Produced   in   the   United   States,  1S91-1917. 


For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 

Production  of 
fruit  brandy, 

including 
apple,  peach, 

and  grape, 
gallons 

1891         -      —      — 

1,804  712 

1892             .     ---      — -      —          -      

3  667  465 

1893       .    ..    .. 

2,358  548 

1894           -    -- 

2,948  159 

1895     -      

1,960  176 

1896     .-        -- 

3,403,852 
1  813  427 

1897            -- -     -  -     

1898    -    -  -      

2,906,198 
3,097  769 

18S9     --    -     

1900 _ 

3  760  487 

1901      -    .-    -. 

4  047  602 

1902 

4,220,400 
0  430  673 

1903     -.    

1904 . 

5,193,262 

19ft5       .      -----    --     --    ----- 

5,448,584 
4,444,072 

1906 -- 

1907 

6,138,304 

1908 

6,899,823 

1909 - 

6,440,857 

1910 

7,656,433 

7,9.53,131 

1912 „ 

9,321,823 

1913 

8,252,874 

1914 „    „ 

7,307,897 

1915 - 

8,521  951 

1916 ----- 

4,159.352 

1917 ._ 

7,871,759 

Under  the  provisions  of  "An  act  to  reduce  revenue  and  equalize 
duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  October  1,  1890, 
provision  was  made  for  the  fortification  with  grape  brandy,  free  of  tax, 
of  pure  sweet  wine,  and  of  wine  intended  for  exportation.  This  act 
was  amended  by  the  acts  of  June  7,  1906,  whicli  imposed  a  tax  of  3  cents 
per  gallon,  on  October  22,  1914,  the  tax  was  increased  to  55  cents  per 
gallon,  and  another  act  of  September  8,  1916,  reduced  the  tax  on  brandy 
used  for  fortification  to  10  cents  a  gallon. 

Brandy   From   Other   Fruits. 

,  Brandy  is  also  produced  from  other  fruits,  and  until  1907  was  shown 
separately  from  grape  brandy  in  the  internal  revenue  returns;  since, 
then  all  brandy  is  included  under  the  head  of  "fruit  brandy."  The 
quantity,  however,  is  not  large;  in  1907.  the  last  year  the  varieties  are 
shown  separately,  fruit  brandy,  other  than  grape  brandy,  was  only 
94,558  gallons,  while  grape  amounted  to  5,367,489  gallons.  ^ 

Variety  and  Quantity  of  Fruit   Brandy  in   1907. 


Gallons 


Prune  .— 
Peach    _— 

Pear     

Apricot  . 
Apple  -— 
Orange   -. 

Fig    

Berry     __. 

Total. 


60,.594 

21,210 

9,339 

2.178 

897 

280 

30 

30 


94,558 


14—37910 
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CALIFORNIA   BRANDY,  1891-1917. 
(For  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.) 


Produced 

Number  of  fruit  distilleries 

Tear 

Used  for 
fortification         o„^„»„...j 
of  sweet            Registered 
wines 

Operated 

1891                        -        _        _     —     - 

1,474,876 

2,197,613 

1,642,284 

2,256,607 

1,677,082 

2,066,404 

1,439,285 

2,382,241 

2,775,164 

3,060,078 

3,194,544 

3,464,391 

5,614,215 

4,451,928 

4,602,133 

3,864,080 

5,367,489 

*6,388,076 

*5,971,171 

*7,170,212 

*7,316,488 

*8, 721,693 

*7,472,561 

*6,765,119 

*7,906,380 

*3,779,532 

*7,871,759 

193,557 

695,844 
617,593 
1,112,794 
1,018,483 
1,484,887 
1,174,466 
1,688,949 
1,860,721 
2,063,033 
2,220,659 
2,292,721 
4,011,865 
3,329,804 
3,260,421 
2,998,998 
3,962,352 
4,233,977 
3,678,376 
4,702,863 
4,951,640 
6,153,131 
4,671,415 
4,643,812 
4,425,747 
1,156.105 
4,896,080 

288 
298 
292 
272 
270 
235 
239 
267 
238 
208 
222 
213 
230 
225 
224 
224 
209 
216 
206 
203 
211 
192 
184 
189 
175 
163 
157 

284 

1892 

295 

1893 

286 

1894    —      .    .-    

267 

1895      .      _           

268 

1896                              .      

229 

1897 

237 

1898-        

267 

1899    

232 

1900    _.             -      _    _.-     

194 

1901                      -      .-      

212 

1902 

209 

1903    _-_      

223 

1904      _        

216 

1905      -      -  -          -    —    

218 

1906 

1907    

201 
193 

1908             

202 

1909      _      _      -      

201 

1910                           —    -    

195 

202 

1912    .        

181 

1913                - 

179 

1914             --        

183 

1915 

163 

1916 

139 

150 

*Including  fruit  brandy  other  than  grape,  but  thj 
above  table  of  the  quantity  produced  in  1907. 


quantity  is  very  small,  as  shown  by  the 
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Brandy   Imported,  1895-1917. 
(Duty,  brandy  and  other  spirits,   $2.60  per  proof  gallon.) 


1895. 
1896. 
1897- 


1899- 
1900- 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904., 
1905- , 
1906.. 
1907-. 
1908.. 
1909-. 
1910- . 
1911- 
1912- 
1913.. 
1914- 
1915- 
1916- 
1917.. 


Proof  gallons 


313,327 

250,704 

337,595 

137,902 

219,968 

244,100 

290,301 

316.222 

348,878 

390,988  :' 

403,386 

470.433 

629,333 

592,382  ; 

764,244 

716,259 

409,242 

509,286 

610,358 

602,563 

400,203  : 

536,342 

420,567 


Value 


$813,882 

690.761 

911,721 

395,758 

626,875 

696.540 

843.318 

911,419 

1,000,997 

1,104,410 

1,139,129 

1,286,270 

1,687,473 

1,523,842 

1,961,170 

1,899.021 

1,018,382 

1,316,031 

1.647.277 

1,617.483 

1.035,562 

1.576.481 

1,502,845 


IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS    OF    WINE    AND    BRANDY,    1895-1917. 
Wines  Imported. 


1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902. 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910. 

1911.... 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 


Champagne  and  other 
sparkling  wines 


Dozen 
quarts 


257,757 

246,393 

228,628 

223,827 

262,371 

310,149 

311.078 

335,256 

407,944 

336,245 

371,811 

415,394 

419,403 

366,669 

436.628 

391,003 

218,495 

281.134 

280,828 

270,002 

114,630 

206.210 

195.714 


Value 


Still  wines  in  casks 


Gallons 


$3,807,961 
3.628.319 
3,348,004 
3,264,323 
3,668,791 
4,114,908 
4,589,494 
4,930,768 
5,861,639 
4.969,635 
5,723,764 
6,127,062  : 
6,228,281 
5,221,070 
6,863.785 
6.302.377 
3,566,824 
4.688,090 
4,636,191 
4,418,958 
2,004,680 
3,53:?,022 
3,442,645 


2,789,153 

2,834,898 

2,997,952 

1,930,870 

2,253,226 

2,533,828 

2,785.850 

3,300,026 

3,753,211 

4,007,691 

3,973,919 

4,482,499 

5,213,458 

5,443,782 

5,747,056 

7,100,661 

4,812.787 

3,864,071 

4,417.130 

5,220,380 

3,860,273 

3,455,756 

3.167,400 


Value 


$1,945,347 

1,950,770 

2,039,250 

1,392,710 

1,573,573 

1.744,736 

1,942,322 

2,143,433 

2.292,297 

2,387,018 

2,352.485 

2,567,712 

2,966,154 

3,008,996  ' 

2,838,232 

3,527,896  | 

2,638.039  I 

2,488,744 

2,718,045 

2,757,434  ! 

1,968,587  i 

2,267,561 

2,558,086 


still  wines  In  bottles 


Dozen 
quarts 


296,779 

314,190 

309,281 

268,921 

274.873 

315,920 

373,832 

397,818 

440,869 

471,153 

488,773 

546,688  i 

636,938 

628,428 

650,861 

822,243 

596,521 

577,244 

677,111 

728,303  ' 

626,865  I 

546,119 

534,402 


Value 


Total 

value 

of  n'U<es 


$1,430,229 
1,527,916 
1,475,211 
1,312,147 
1,347,842 
1,560,851 
1,687,420 
1,846,937 
2,095.360 
2,035,217 
2,165,672  i 
2,299,194  I 
2,614,346 
2,516,461 
2,574,596  i 
3,177,020 
2,326,750 
2,414,621 
2,724,471 
2,940,277  I 
2,273,916 
2.197.311 
2,485,014  I 


$7,183,537 
7,107.005 
6,862,465 
5,969,180 
6,590,206 
7,421.495 
8,219,236 
8,921.138 
10,249,396 
9,391,870 
10,241,921 
10,993.968 
11,808,781 
10,746,527 
12,276,613 
13.007.293 
8.531,613 
9.591,451 
10,078.707 
10,116,669 
6,247.183 
7,996.894 
8,485,745 
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Domestic  Wine  and   Brandy,  1895-1917. 
(Exported.) 


Casks 

Bottled 

Total 

Brandy. 

Tear 

of  wines 

gallons 

Gallons 

Value 

bottles 

Value 

1895 

1,125,297 

$545,708 

13,919 

$56,202 

$601,910 

100,719 

$94,924 

1896 

1,339,090 

581,827 

17,147 

69,460 

651,287 

89,259 

87,294 

1897 

1,389,375 

629,270 

16,794 

69,444 

698,714 

11,815 

12,640 

1898 

1,623,103 

682,028 

9,672 

46,721 

728,749 

24,886 

39,455 

1899 

1,498,078 

624,315 

10,973 

52,015 

676,330 

20,944 

29.289 

1900 

1,408,859 

575,665 

9,854 

49,927 

625,.592 

80.259 

83,698 

1901 

1,117,858 

461,560 

9,901 

43,013 

504,573 

15,323 

28,176 

1902 

929,900 

407,345 

10,952 

42.980 

450,325 

24,077 

30,174 

1903 

678,150 

290,552 

5,232 

24,624 

315,176 

18,117 

19,213 

1904 

896,643 

403,557 

6,066 

33,136 

436,693 

70,193 

44,119 

1905 

839,386 

355,215 

5,800 

28,242 

383,457 

21,171 

18,217 

1906   -  

789,526 

326,335 

5,596 

25,215 

351,550 

5,145 

8,553 

1907 .  . 

560,147 

251,353 

4,404 

20,128 

271,481 

14,172 

22.496 

1908 - 

438,676 

195,160 

6,273 

30,830 

225,990 

2,750 

4,900 

1909 

415,891 

181,516 

3,839 

19,902 

201,418 

14,718 

12,262 

1910 

1911* 

1912 

1Q13 

501,348 
1,394,994 

957,120 
1,075,151 

941,357 

819.310 
1.133.274 
2,250,037 

193,597 

5  962 

81,314 

224,911 

518,536 

366,260 



418,668 
373,412 
332,369 
450.598 
933,427 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Brandy  was  included  under  "Alcohol"  prior  to  1891,  and  included  in  "All  other 
spirits"  after  1910.  .      ,    ^  .  ^   ^^   ,  ,  „ 

*Not  stated  in  detail  after  1910.  The  quantity  includes  wines  both  in  casks  and 
bottles. 

Duty  on   Imported  Wines,   Etc. 

Wine  containing  more  than  24  per  cent  of  alcohol  is  classed  as  spirits 
and  charged  accordingly.  Champagne  and  .sparkling  wines  $9.60  per 
dozen  quarts,  $4.80  per  dozen  pints.  Half  pints  $2.40  per  dozen. 
Bottles  containing  more  than  one  quart  to  pay  at  tlie  rate  of  $3.00 
per  gallon  on  the  excess.  Still  wines  in  casks,  if  containing  14  per  cent 
or  less  of  alcohol,  45  cents  per  gallon ;  above  14  per  cent,  60  cents  per 
gallon.  In  bottles,  per  case  of  one  dozen  quarts,  or  two  dozen  pint 
bottles,  $1.85  per  case.  Bottles  containing  more  than  the  above,  6  cents 
per  pint  on  the  excess.  Duty  on  brandy  and  other  spirits,  $2.60  per 
proof  gallon. 

Production  of  Beer. 

The  amount  of  beer  produced  in  California  during  the  years  1913- 
1917  shows  a  small  increase  for  the  last  two  years. 


Number  of 
barrels 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


1,007,326 

973,217 

937,665 

1,038,670 

1,201,179 


Amount  of 
tax  paid 


$1,007,326 
1,053,887 
1,406,479 
1,558,005 
1,801,769 
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Materials    Used   to    Make    Alcoholic    Liquors    in   the    United    States    During    the    Fiscal 

Year   Ended  June  30,   1916. 
(United  States  Internal  Revenue  figures.) 


Material  (bushels) 


•      For 
fermented 
llQUorsi 


For 

distUIed 

spirits 


Malt  52,439,973 

^3,573,52 


Corn 
Rye  .. 
Oats  . 
Wheat 
Barley 

Rice : !    »2,354,000 

Other  raaterials _  72,355 


4,073,262 

56,513,235 

32,069,542 

45,643,063 

3,116,612 

3,116,612 

9,807 

9,807 

3,373 

3,373 

148  ' 

148 

4 

2,354,000 

68,822  ' 

141,177 

Total  grain,  included  above 68,439,849      39,341,566  I    107,781,415 


Grape  sugar  or  maltose  (pounds) 54,934,621  *  !      54,934,621 

Hops  (pounds) !    37,451,610  '] 37,451,610 


Molasses  (gallons) 

Glucose  or  sirvip  (gallons). 

Other  materials: 

In  gallons  

In  pounds  


2,742,854 
19,112 


152,142,232 


152.142,232 
2,742,854 

19,112 


24,756,974  i i      24,756,974 


'Totals  for  materials  used  for  fermented  liquors  were  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  from  unpublished  records 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

^Includes  cerealine  and  grits. 

''Rice,  reported  as  141,249,292  pounds.     Estimated  roughly  as  2,354,000  bushels. 

'Included,  if  any,  in  "Other  materials." 
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PART  IX. 

IRRIGATION. 


Farms  and  Irrigation;  Description  of  Irrigation  Enterprises;  Source 
of  Water  Supply;  Cost  of  Irrigation;  Irrigated  Crops,  and 
Orchards;  Irrigation  Projects;  Irrigation  Districts;  Private  Irri- 
gation Systems;  Colorado  River  and  Salton  Sea;  Lake  Tahoe; 
Tulare  and  Other  Lakes ;  Summary  of  Agricultural  and  Irrigated 
Areas;  Irrigation  from  Underground  Waters;  California  Rivers 
and  Creeks;  Acreage  of  Irrigated  Farms  by  Counties;  Main 
Ditches,  Flowing  and  Pumped  Wells. 

Farms    and    Irrigation. 

In  most  sections  of  California  there  is  usually  sufficient  rainfall  for 
the  maturing  of  some  crops,  although  there  are  other  sections  where  no 
crops  can  be  grown  without  irrigation.  The  normal  annual  precipita- 
tion ranges  from  about  2  inches  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  state,  to  about  60  inches  along  the  coast  in  the 
northwestern  part. 

Irrigation  is  practiced  to  some  extent  throughout  the  state,  but  the 
largest  part  of  the  irrigated  land  lies  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  the  San  Joaquin  valleys  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

In  24  of  the  58  counties  in  the  state  more  than  half  the  farms  are 
irrigated.  Imperial  County  has  the  largest  percentage  of  farms  irri- 
gated, 94.6,  and  Inyo  County  the  next  largest,  93.2  per  cent.  In  both 
1900  and  1910  the  county  for  which  the  largest  area  of  irirgated  land 
was  reported  was  Fresno,  with  an  irrigated  acreage  of  402,318,  com- 
pared with  283,737  in  1900.  In  Tulare  County  265,404  acres  were 
irrigated  in  1910,  and  in  five  other  counties  the  area  irrigated  exceeded 
100,000  acres.  The  summary  on  pages  219  and  228  shows  that  in  1910 
existing  enterprises  were  ready  to  supply  water  to  3,619,378  acres,  or 
955,274  acres  more  than  wgre  irrigated  in  1909.  The  acreage  included  in 
projects  exceeded  the  acreage  irrigated  in  1909  by  2,826,256  acres,  which 
is  more  than  twice  the  acreage  brought  under  irrigation  in  the  last 
decade.  This  acreage  represents  the  area  which  will  be  available  for 
the  extension  of  irrigation  in  the  next  few  years,  upon  the  completion  of 
projects  now  under  way  and  without  new  undertakings. 

Description  of  Enterprises. 


Acreage  Per  cent 

Irrigated  distribution 


United  States  Eeclamation  Service 

United  States  Indian  Service 

Irrigation  districts  

Cooperative  enterprises 

Commercial  enterprises 

Individual  and  partnership  enterprises. 


Totals 2,664,104  1  lOO.O 


400 

3,490 

173,793 

779,020 

746,265 


0.1 

6.5 
29.2 
28.0 


961,136  36.1 


*Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 
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United  States  Reclamation  Service  enterprises,  which  operate  under 
the  federal  law  of  June  17,  1902,  providing  for  the  construction  of 
irrigation  works  with  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  public  lands. 

United  States  Indian  Service  enterprises,  which  operate  under  various 
acts  of  Congress  providing  for  the  construction  by  that  service  of  works 
for  the  irrigation  of  land  in  Indian  reservations. 

Carey  Act  enterprises,  which  operate  under  the  federal  law  of 
August  18,  1894,  granting  to  each  of  the  states  in  the  arid  region 
1,000,000  acres  of  land  on  condition  that  the  state  provide  for  its 
irrigation,  and  under  amendments  to  that  law  granting  additional  areas 
to  Idaho  and  Wyoming. 

Irrigation  districts,  which  are  public  corporations  that  operate  under 
state  laws  providing  for  their  organization  and  management,  and 
empowering  them  to  issue  bonds  and  levy  and  collect  taxes  with  the 
object  of  obtaining  funds  for  the  purchase  of  construction,  and  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  irrigation  works. 

Cooperative  enterprises,  which  are  controlled  by  the  water  users 
under  some  organized  form  of  cooperation.  The  most  common  form  of 
organization  is  the  stock  company,  the  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  the 
water  users. 

Commercial  enterprises,  which  supply  water  for  compensation  to 
parties  who  own  no  interest  in  the  works.  Persons  obtaining  water 
from  such  enterprises  are  usually  required  to  pay  for  the  right  to 
receive  water,  and  to  pay,  in  addition,  annual  charges  based  in  some 
instances  on  the  acreage  irrigated  and  in  others  on  the  quantity  of 
water  received. 

Individual  and  partnership  enterprises,  which  belong  to  individual 
farmers  or  to  neighboring  farmers,  who  control  them  without  formal 
organization.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  between  partner- 
ship and  cooperative  enterprises,  but  as  the  difference  is  slight  this  is 
unimportant. 

Irrigation  districts,  cooperative  enterprises  and  individual  and  part- 
nership enterprises,  Avhicli  together  supply  about  72  per  cent  of  the 
acreage  irrigated,  are  all  controlled  bj'^  the  water  users.  Commercial 
enterprises,  the  only  other  class  in  the  state  that  irrigates  any  extensive 
acreage,  supplies  28  per  cent. 

The  United  States  Reclamation  Service  operates  under  the  federal 
law  of  June  17,  1902,  providing  for  the  construction  of  irrigation  works 
with  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  public  lands.* 

The  United  States  Indian  Service  operates  under  various  acts  of 
Congress,  providing  for  the  construction  by  that  service  of  works  for 
the  irrigation  of  laud  in  the  Indian  reservations. 

The  Carey  Act,  or  federal  law  of  August  18,  1894,  granted  to  each 
of  the  states  in  the  arid  region  1,000,000  acres  of  land  on  condition  that 
the  state  provide  for  its  irrigation. 

Irrigation  districts  are  public  corporations  that  operate  under  state 
laws  providing  for  their  organization  and  management,  and  empower- 
ing them  to  issue  bonds  and  levy  and  collect  taxes,  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  funds  for  the  purchase  or  construction,  and  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  irrigation  works. 


*See  list  of  reclamation  projects. 
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Cooperative  Enterprises.  These  are  controlled  by  the  water  users 
under  some  organized  form  of  cooperation.  The  most  common  form  is 
a  stock  company,  the  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  the  water  users. 

Commercial  enterprises  supply  water  to  parties  Avho  own  no  interest 
in  the  works.  Persons  obtaining  water  from  such  enterprises  are 
usually  required  to  pay  for  the  right  to  receive  water  and  to  pay,  in 
addition,  annual  charges  based  in  some  instances  on  the  acreage  irri- 
gated and  in  others  on  the  ciuantity  of  water  received. 

Individual  and  partnership  enterprises  belong  to  individual  farmers 
or  to  neighboring  farmers,  who  control  them  without  formal  organiza- 
tion. It  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  between  partnership  and 
cooperative  enterprises,  as  the  difference  is  slight. 

Source  of  Water  Supply. 

As  in  other  states,  streams  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply  of 
water  for  irrigating,  but  in  California  wells  supply  much  more  land 
than  in  any  other  state.  Much  land  receives  water  from  both  sources, 
but  most  of  this  is  credited  to  streams.  The  watersheds  of  the  principal 
streams  are  protected  by  national  forests  administered  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  which  affords  to  them  effective  protection  against 
denudation  either  by  forest  fires  or  the  unregulated  cutting  of  their 
timber. 


Streams . 

Lakes  

Wells •_ 

Springs  

Reservoirs 

Totals 2,664,104  100.0 


The  preceding  figures  show  the  extent  to  which  underground  water 
is  utilized  for  irrigation  in  California.  The  flowing  wells,  of  which 
there  were  2,361,  with  a  total  capacity  of  477,343  gallons  per  minute, 
irrigated  74,128  acres.  The  great  majority  of  these  wells  are  in  southern 
California  and  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  the  land  thus  irrigated  is 
situated  in  Kern,  Kings,  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Eiverside,  San  Bernar- 
dino, Santa  Clara,  and  Tulare  counties.  Of  the  10,724  pumped  wells, 
5,248  were  in  the  counties  named  and  4,503  in  Fresno,  jMerced,  ]\Ion- 
terey,  Sacramento,  San  Benito,  San  Diego,  San  Joaquin,  and  Ventura 
counties.  The  pumped  wells  in  these  two  groups  of  counties  irrigated 
258,687  of  the  276,595  acres  irrigated  by  such  wells  in  the  entire  state. 
Pumping  from  lakes  and  streams  has  also  been  practiced  extensively  in 
many  sections  of  the  state,  32,539  acres  having  been  irrigated  in  this 
wav  in  1909. 


Acreage        \ 

Per  cent 

irrigated       [ 

distribution 

2,246,722 

84.3 

18.470 

0.7 

350,723 

13.2 

31,779 

1.2 

16,410 

0.6 
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The  Cost  of  Irrigation. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  total  cost  of  irrigation  enterprises 
up  to  July  1,  1910,  including  construction  of  works  and  acquisition  of 
rights,  but  not  operation  and  maintenance,  with  the  average  cost  per 
acre,  based  on  the  acreage  the  enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigating 
in  1910 : 


Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises 

Average  per  acre 

Estimated    final    cost    of    existing    enter- 
prises     

Average  per  acre  included  in  projects 


*$19,181,610  00 
tl3  27 


$72,580,030  OO 
20  05 

84,392,344  00 
15  37 


Increase, 
per  cent 


278.3 


♦Exclusive  of  those  on  Indian  reservations. 
tExclusive  of  242  acres  in  Indian  reservations. 

The  cost  of  irrigation  systems  shows  the  largest  increase  of  any  item, 
amounting  to  278.3  per  cent.  In  the  average  cost  per  acre  there  was 
also  a  considerable  increase,  compared  with  1900.  The  large  increased 
cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  is  due  in  a  considerable  measure  to  the 
expensive  equipment  installed  to  secure  a  water  supply  and  protect  it 
from  loss  by  seepage  and  evaporation,  in  sections  where  water  is  scarce 
and  crop  values  are  high.  A  number  of  large  enterprises  are  under 
construction  upon  which  considerable  expenditures  have  been  made,  but 
which  are  irrigating  little  land  as  yet,  making  the  average  cost  higher 
than  the  true  average.  The  average,  based  on  the  estimated  final  cost 
and  the  acreage  included  in  projects,  $15.87  per  acre,  probably  more 
truly  represents  the  average  cost  per  acre  of  irrigation  in  California. 

Tn  the  county  showing  the  lowest  average  cost,  Mono,  where  nuicli  of 
the  irrigated  land  consists  of  flooded  pastures,  enterprises  were  capable 
of  irrigating  in  1910  at  .$1.29  per  acre.  The  highest  average  cost  per 
acre.  $368.40,  is  in  Nevada  County,  where  the  unusual  cost  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  ditches  now  used  for  irrigation  were  originally 
constructed  at  heavy  expense  for  mining  purposes. 

Irrigated  Crops. 
(From  tlie  Reports  of  tlie  Bureau  of  tlie  Census,  1910.) 

The  information  relating  to  irrigated  crops  is  to  some  extent  incom- 
plete; it  shows,  however,  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  irri- 
gated crops,  and  is  sufficiently  complete  to  afford  reliable  averages  of 
yields  and  for  comparison  with  totals  for  the  state. 
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Acreage   Yield. 
(From   the  Reports   of  the  Census   Bureau.) 


Crop 


Cereals- 
Corn    . 
Oats  _. 
Wheat 
Barley 
Rye  ._- 


Total  for 
state 


Irrigated 


Per  cent 
of  total 


Other  grains  and  seeds — 

Alfalfa  seed  

Dry  edible  beans 

Dry  peas  


Hay  and  forage — 

Timothy  alone 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed 

Clover  alone  

Alfalfa   

Other  tame  or  cultivated  grasses 

Wild,  salt  or  prairie  grasses 

Grains  cut  green 

Coarse  forage 


Sundry  crops- 
Potatoes  


Sugar  beets  ___ 
Orchard  fruits  . 
Small  fruits  -.. 
Tropical  fruits 

Nuts 

Grapes  


51,935 

17,802 

192,158 

5,908 

478,217 

22,603 

1,195,158 

77,785 

7,027 

107 

8,761 

2,570 

157,987 

11,384 

2,959 

290 

13,725 

8,026 

46.661 

20,880 

8,519 

1,176 

484,134 

366,692 

92,556 

6,504 

253.127 

153.672 

1,604,745 

101,187 

25,868 

7,593 

67,688 

32,735 

78,671 

14,657 

* 

73,491 

9,687 

6.876 

* 

98,969 

* 

22,429 

* 

74,984 

34.3 
3.1 
4.7 
6.5 
1.5 


29.3 

7.2 
9.8 


58.5 
44.7 
13.8 
75.7 

7.0 
60.7 

6.3 
29.4 


48.4 

18.6 
* 

71.0 


Total  for 
state 


Bushels 

1,273,901 

4,143,688 

6,203,206 

26,441,954 

70,683 


23,791 

3,328,218 

57,468 

Tons 
20,001 

73,183 

20,380 

1,639,707 

122,103 

281.033 

2,019,526 

60,611 


On 

irrigated 
land 


Bushels 
491,978 
205,727 
408,706 

1,844,971 
1,265 


5,911 

244,624 

9,902 

Tons 

11,236 

34,177 

2,689 

1,280,105 

10.656 

189,964 

146,013 

19,151 


Bushels 

Bushels 

9,824,005 

5,180,006 

Tons 

Tons 

843,269 

171,494 

♦Agricultural  returns  only  give  number  of  trees,  not  acreage. 
Acreage  of  Irrigated  Crops. 

Of  the  entire  acreage  of  the  crops  in  the  preceding  table,  slightly  less 
than  one-fifth  is  irrigated,  the  proportion  irrigated  varying  widely  for 
the  diiferent  crops. 

The  cereals  are  very  generally  grown  without  irrigation,  only  6.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  acreage  of  the  cereal  crop  above  given  being  irrigated. 
The  hay  and  forage  crops  are  more  generally  irrigated  than  the  cereals, 
the  irrigated  acreage  forming  26.3  per  cent  of  the  total  for  these  crops, 
alfalfa  being  the  highest,  75.7  per  cent.  Of  the  entire  acreage  for 
potatoes  48.4  per  cent  was  irrigated,  and  that  in  small  fruits  71  per  cent. 

Sugar  beets  are  grown  for  the  most  part  without  irrigation  in  Cali- 
fornia, only  18.6  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  of  the  crop  being  irrigated. 
While  many  of  the  crops  irrigated  are  well  distributed  geographically, 
there  is  a  tendency  toward  the  concentration  of  certain  crops  in  par- 
ticular localities. 

Irrigation   Acreage   in   Orchards. 

The  following  summary  gives  the  counties  having  the  largest  acreage 
of  the  principal  irrigated  crops,  with  the  proportions  which  each  con- 
tains of  the  total  irrigated  acreage  of  these  crops  in  the  state : 

Of  the  orchard  fruits  irrigated:  Fresno  County  has  31.9  ;^er  cent; 
Placer,  14.8  per  cent ;  Tulare,  8.4  per  cent ;  Santa  Clara,  6.5  per  cent. 
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Of  small  fruits:  Los  Angeles  County,  30.4  per  cent;  Santa  Clara, 
13.9  per  cent ;  Sacramento,  10.9  per  cent ;  Santa  Cruz,  7.2  per  cent. 

Tropical  fruits :  San  Bernardino  County,  25.6  per  cent ;  Los  Angeles, 
24.8  per  cent ;  Riverside,  14.2  per  cent;  Tulare,  11.6  per  cent. 

Nuts:  Orange  County,  46  per  cent;  Los  Angeles,  34.7  per  cent; 
Ventura,  12.1  per  cent. 

Grapes :  Fresno  County,  62.6  per  cent ;  Tulare,  12.2  per  cent ;  Kings, 
6.2  per  cent ;  Sacramento,  5.7  per  cent. 

Of  the  tot^l  irrigated  acreage  of  fruit  trees  and  vines  not  bearing  in 
1909,  amounting  to  59,031,  36.1  per  cent  was  in  Fresno  County,  14 
per  cent  in  Tulare  County,  8  per  cent  in  Orange  County,  and  7.2  per 
cent  in  Los  Angeles  County. 


SUMMARY    OF     IRRIGATED    FARMS    AND     IRRIGATION     ENTERPRISES     IN 

1900   AND    1910. 
(From  the  Reports  of  the   Census   Bureau.) 


Number  of  farms  in  state i  72,542 

Number  of  farms  irrigated I  25675 

Acreage    irrigated    .  _  |      1446114 

Acreage   enterprises   were   capable    of 

irrigating  in  1910 l  * 

Acreage  included  in  projects  _  * 

Percentage  of  number  of  farms   irri- 1 

gated    354 

Percentage     of     improved     lands     in  \ 

farms  irrigated  |  121 

Irrigation   enterprises- 
Number  of  independent  enterprises- 
Total  length  of  ditches  (miles) 

Number  of  main  ditches 

Length  of  main  ditches  (miles) 

Capacity  of  cubic  feet  per  second 

Number  of  lateral  ditches 

Length  of  lateral  ditches  (miles) 

Number  of  reservoirs 

Capacity  (acre  feet) 

Number  of  flowing  wells 

Capacity,  gallons  per  minute _ 

Number  of  pumped  wells 

Capacity,  gallons  per  minute 

Acreage  irrigated  with  pumped  wells 

Acreage  irrigated  with  flowing  wells 

Acres    irrigated    with    pumped    water: 

from    all    sources,    including    lakes 

and  streams  

Number  of  pumping  plants.. ! 

Engine  capacity,  horsepower 

Pumping  capacity,  gallons  per  minute 

Total  cost  of  irrigation  systems $19,181,610 

Average  cost  per  acre 13.27 


88.197 

39,352 

2,664,104 


309,134 

9,297 

128,143 

5,276,298 

$72,580,030 

20.05 


15,655 

13,677 

1.217,990 


Per  cent 


21.6 
53.3 

84.2 


3,619,378 

5.490,360 

44.6 

23.4 

13.970 

9.2 
11.3 

-- 

21,129 

8,590 

12.620 

89,597 

6.143 

8,509 

1,583 

743,269 

2.361 

477,343 

10,724 

4.119,575 

276,595 
74,128 

t 

$53,398,420 
6.76 


278.3 
51.0 


*Not  reported  in  1900. 

Note.— Reservoirs  are  those  filled  by  collecting  storm  water,  or  from  watercourses 
that  are  usual  y  dry.  When  reseivoirs  are  filled  from  streams  or  wells  the  pHmary 
source  IS  considered  the  source  of  supply.  The  "acre-foot"  is  the  volumn  of  water 
required  to  cover  one  acre  to  a  depth  of  one  foot  or  43,560  cubic  feet 
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Irrigation  in  1910  Compared  with  the  Year  1900. 

The  increase  in  irrigation  during  the  last  decade  has  been  very  large. 
The  total  number  of  farms  irrigated  was  39,352,  against  25,657  in  1900, 
an  increase  of  13.677,  or  53.3  per  cent.  The  per  cent  irrigated  of  the 
whole  number  of  farms  was  44.6,  compared  with  85.4  per  cent  in  1900, 
showing  an  increase  of  9.2  per  cent  during  the  ten  j^ears. 

The  total  acreage  irrigated  in  1910  was  2,664,104  acres,  against 
1,446,114  acres  in  1900,  an  increase  of  1,217,990  acres,  or  84.2  per  cent. 
The  total  acreage  which  all  enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigating  in 
1910  was  3.619,378,  an  excess  of  955,274  acres  over  the  area  irrigated 
in  1909.  The  area  included  in  projects  either  contemplated  or  under 
construction  in  1910  was  5.490.360  acres.  This  indicates  in  a  general 
way  the  area  which  will  be  available  within  the  next  few  years  for  the 
extension  of  irrigation,  and  shows  that  the  area  irrigated  in  1910  can  be 
more  than  doubled  without  the  construction  of  additional  works. 

The  number  of  independent  enterprises  in  1910  was  13,970.  The  total 
length  of  all  ditches  was  21,129  miles,  of  which  there  were  8.590  main 
ditches,  extending  12.620  miles,  and  6.143  lateral  ditches,  with  8,509 
miles.  The  length  of  main  ditches  in  1900  was  5,106  miles,  showing  an 
increase  in  the  ten  years  of  7,493  milas,  or  146.7  per  cent. 

The  number  of  reservoirs  reported  was  1,583,  having  a  capacity  of 
743,269  acre-feet. 

The  number  of  wells  pumped  for  irrigation  was  10,724,  with  a 
capacity  of  4.119.575  gallons  per  minute.  The  number  of  pumping 
plants  was  9.297,  with  an  engine  capacity  of  128,143  horsepower  and  a 
pumping  capacity  of  5,276,298  gallons  per  minute.  The  flowing  wells 
numbered  2,361,  with  a  capacity  of  477,343  gallons  a  minute. 

The  total  cost  of  irrigation  svstems  in  1910  was  $72,580,030,  against 
$19,181,610  in  1900,  an  increase  of  $53,398,420,  or  278.3  per  centr 

The  average  cost  per  acre  was  $20.05  in  1910,  against  $13.27  in  1900. 

Irrigation    Projects   in    California. 

The  Oiiand  Project.  This  project  is  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  and 
includes  about  14,000  acres  in  Glenn  and  Tehama  counties,  principally 
in  the  former.  In  1916  9,357  acres  were  irrigated  out  of  20,533  that 
were  irrigable.  The  principal  crops  are  alfalfa,  pasture,  sorghum, 
small  fruits  and  deciduous  fruits,  comprising  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
prunas,  and  apricots. 

Yuma  or  Lagima  Project.  This  project  is  principally  in  Arizona, 
but  will  cover  about  17.000  acres  of  the  Colorado  desert,  in  Imperial 
County.  The  Laguna  dam  is  situated  on  the  Colorado  Eiver,  about 
twelve  miles  above  Yuma,  and  diversions  will  be  made  to  both  sides. 
The  land  on  the  California  side  is  included  in  the  Yuma  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  all  but  4,000  acres,  reserved  for  the  Indians,  is  open  to  bona 
fide  settlers. 

Klamath  Project.  This  covers  land  in  Oregon  and  California,  and  is 
largely  a  drainage  proposition  in  California,  being  the  reclamation  of 
swamp  land  surrounding  Lower  Klamath  Lake,  and  the  lowering  of  the 
water  level  in  Tule  Lake,  in  Siskiyou  and  Modoc  counties. 
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Irrigation    Projects    in    the    United    States. 

(Irrigation  and  crop  results  on  reclamation  projects,   1916.') 


State 

Project 

Irrigable 
acreage^ 

Irrigated 
acreage 

Cropped 
acreage^ 

Value  of 
crops,  total' 

Arizona 

Salt  River 

*219,691 

72,440 
20,533 
15,000 
77,713 
103.370 
120.800 
32,905 
40,3.58 
16.321 
42,288 
112,016 
69,100 
24,775 
2,918 
85.000 
17,000 
45,272 
78.567 
50,000 
10,099 

93  226 

34,000 
42,623 

n92,464 

29,483 

9,357 

1,741 

49,273 

76,922 

88,:333 

18,635 

5,-518 

4,717 

6,020 

75,620 

39,449 

16,600 

1.324 

62.513 

.5,477 

29,351 

48.468 

30,722 

7,850 

73,000 
23.000 
29,977 

173,359 

28,283 

7,011 

1,.561 
48,352 
72,.581 
81,362 
18,581 

4,.592 
M,700 

6,020 
74.766 
38,249 
14,.500 

1,219 
61,818 

3,900 
29  3.51 
46  909 
25,066 

5,242 

59,449 
21,000 
28,695 

.$8,435,719 

Arizona-California.. 
Ca  1  if  ovni  a 

Yuma    

Orland               _  _    . 

1,4.35,403 
342,339 

Colorado 

Grand  Valley   

Umeompahgre  Valley 
Boise    _. 

54,692 

Idalio     - 

1,949,529 
2,327,494 

iMinidoka      .      

2,800,431 

Montana 

Huntlov    -        .     -    _- 

489,071 

Milk    River   

70,016 

Montana-No.  Dakota 
Nebraska-Wyoming  . 
Nevada    

New  Mexico 

Sun   River   

Lower  Yellowstone.-- 

North   Platte    

Truckee-Carson   

Carlsbad    ..  _  _ 

^■86.950 
124  586 
1,633,390 
791,446 
399,!;0] 

Hondo    - 

32,200 

N(nv  Mexico-Texas 

Rio  Grande     

2,893,740 

Oregon       .    _  . 

UnuitiJla 

139,800 

Oregon-California 

Klamath     _  -      . 

509.865 

South  Dakota  

Utah    

Washington 

Belle  Fourche  

Strawberry  Valley  .._ 
Okanogan       -  . 

557,319 

1,320  135 

328,385 

Wyoming    

Yakima: 

Sunnyside   Unit"   ... 

Ticton  Unit  

Shoshone    

4,341,940 

1,102.536 

600.903 

ed   areas   covered  by 

Totals   for   irriga 
crop  reports 

1,426.015 

120.496 
22,287 
17,840 
17,000 

925,814 

■^24,518 

5,000 

8,588 

10,000 

856,566 

$32,767,750 

Additional      project 

areas       irrigated 

but    not    covered 

by  crop  reports: 

Idaho   -_. 

Boise'' 

Colorado 

Umeompahgre  Valley* 

North  Platte"  

'iio  Grande^" 

Nebraska-Wvomin,g 

New   Mexico-Texas 

1   projects     1  . 

Total    reclamatio 

1,603,638 

I 

973,920 

'Limited  to  project  areas,  excluding  outlying  areas  (private  canals)  to  which  water 
is  furnished  under  the  Warren  Act.  Data  are  for  calendar  year  (irrigation  season) 
except  on  Salt  River  project  data  are  for  corresponding  "agricultural  year,"  October, 
1915,  to  November.   1916. 

-Area  Reclamation  Service  was  prepared  to  supply  water. 

"Irrigated  crops.     Excludes  small  areas  on  few  projects  cropped  by  dry  farming. 

'Irrigaljle  area  includes  so-called  "drv  lands"  given  right  to  rent  watei  temporarily 
on  account  of  full  reservoir.  Irrigated  acreage  includes  total  of  towns  contracting 
for  water;  farm  area  irrigated,  187,905  acres. 

^Estimated.  Crop  reports  covered  15.S  irrigated  farms  with  6.425  acres  cropped, 
part  without  irrigation,  yielding  crops  valued  at  $118,990,  or  $18.52  per  acre. 

'■Includes  irrigation   districts. 

'Nampa-Mei'idian  and  Pioneer  Irrigation  districts:  New  York  canal  lands;  42 
project  farms;  townsites,  camps,  etc.  Irrigated  area  of  districts  unknown  and  not 
included;   considerable  water   was  delivered   to   them   under  Warren   Act. 

''Private  canals  supplied  Gunnison  water.     Irrigated  acreage  estimated  roughly. 

"North  Platte  Canal  and  Colonization  Company  lands.  In  addition  considerable 
water  was  delivered  to  private  canals  under  Warren  Act. 

'"Private  canals  sold  stored  water;  areas  estimated. 


Receipts  from   the  Sale  of   Public   Lands   In   California   for   Irrigation   Work  to 

June  30,  1916-1917. 


Fiscal  year 
1916 


Total  value  to 
June  30.  1916 


Fiscal  year 
1917 


Total  value 

to  June  30, 

1917 


Receipts  from  sale  of  land $181,1.57  29 

Allotments  to  June  30 2.52,6,31  53 

Net  investments  to  June  30-.        191,415  37 


$5,953,831  91 
3.516.874  51 
2,979,219  89 


$249,959  09  i  $6,203,791  00 
204,095  00  i  3,613,634  98 
103,545  98  I  3,082,765  86 
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This  statement  shows  the  amount  of  money  allotted  to  each  project, 
the  amount  of  money  expended  on  each  project  to  June  30,  1917,  and 
the  amount  of  money  allotted  to  states  and  expended  in  the  respective 
states  for  the  same  period: 

statement  of  Project  Allotments  and   Net   Investments  in   California,  June  30,   1917. 


California: 

Yuma    

Orland   

Klamath   

Colorado   River  

Colorado  River  Basin.. 

Iron  Canyon 

Pit    River   

Shasta  County   

Lassen   County  

Owens  Valley  

Sacramento  Valley 

San    Joaquin    

Imperial   Valley   

Kings  River  Storage 

Preliminary     investiga- 
tions    


Fiscal  year 
1917 


To  June  30. 
1917 


Net  investment 


Fiscal  year 
1917 


To  June  30. 
1917 


$97,665  OO 
50,100  00 
45,475  00 


5,355  00 


4,000  00 
1,500  00 


Totals 


$204,095  00 


$1,638,851  00 

1,039,600  00 

800,800  00 

7,430  70 

23,924  95 

19,185  96 

2.530  25 
3,346  65 
5,299  15 

12.061  92 
43,620  72 

3.531  20 
4,000  00 
1,500  00 

7,952  48 


$64,564  85 

6,036  60 

23,984  31 


5,018  78 


10  00 
3  76 


2.769  98 
1,157  70 


613,634  98    $103,545 


,448,237  33 

875,513  14 

643,739  16 

7,430  70 

20,382  55 

9,779  45 

2,499  18 

2,144  75 

1,945  60 

12.061  92 

43,620  72 

3,531  20 

2,769  98 

1,157  70 

7,952  48 


$3,082,765  86 


Crop    Report,    Yuma    Project,    Arizona-California,    Year    of 

1916. 

Area, 
aci-es 

Unit  of 
yield 

yields 

Values 

Crop 

Total 

Aver- 
age 
per 

acre 

Per 

unit  of 
yield 

Total 

Per 

acre 

Alfalfa  hay                       - -  - 

10  880 

8,100 

1,195 

234 

55 

4,897 

1,832 

4,670 

4,670 

89 

338 

901 

7,282 

456 

17,318 

Ton    

Bushel  

Bushel   

Bushel   

Bushel 

Bushel 

Ton    

Pound   

Pound   

28,029 

43,930 

28  086 

2,428 

1,875 

195,799 

5,902 

2,289,430 

4,582,610 

2.58 

5.42 

23.50 

10.37 

34.00 

39.97 

3.22 

490 

981 

$9.52 

7.48 

.69 

4.20 

.72 

.64 

3.27 

.174 

.015 

$263,898 

328,725 

19,433 

10,215 

1,345 

124,915 

19,289 

397,420 

70,277 

4,440 

25,038 

10,383 

82,643 

10,032 

64,350 

$24  53 

Alfalfa  seed               --      

40  58 

Barley       --           -- --  --    - 

16  26 

B°ans               - -       

43  63 

24  45 

25  50 

15  29 

85  10 

15  05 

Fruit 

49  88 

74  08 

Ton    

1,075 

1.20 

9.66 

11  52 

11  35 

Wh°at                              -      

Bushel 

7,220 

15.84 

1.39 

22  00 

Estimated     additional     revenue 
derived  from  pasturing  alfalfa 
and   stalk   lands    and    feeding 
alfalfa  straw  after  threshing. 

1 

Total   cropped    acreage 

28,283 

Total  a 

Qd  average 

$1,435,403 

$50  75 
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Crop   Report,  Yuma   Project,  Arizona-California,   Year  of  1916— Continued. 


Irrigated,  no  crops: 
Nsw     land     and     non-bearing 
orchard    


Total  irrigated  acreage 


Areas 


Acres 


Total  irrigable  area  farms  reported i   41,841 

Total  irrigated  area  farms  reported '   29^483 

Under  water  right  applications 6^70 

Under  rental  contracts 

Total  cropped  area  farms  reported. 


23,313 
28,283 


790 
790 
272 
518 
790 


Crop  Report, 

Orland 

Project,  C 

alifornia 

,  Year 

of  1916 

Area, 
acres 

L'nlt  of 
yield 

Yields 

Values 

Crop 

Total 

Aver- 
age 
per 

acre 

Per 

unit  of 
yield 

Total 

Per 
acre 

Alfalfa   hay   

5,344 

179 

3,185 

848 

121 

76 

11 

40 

160 

224 

27 

3,204 

7.011 

Tons    

Tons    

29,058 
214 

5.4 
1.2 

Other  hay 

12.04 

n-:iiu,903 

2.576 

28,628 

25,363 

10204 

3.600 

650 

4.000 

16,324 

22,288 

10,800 

$41  15 

Pasture    

14  40 

Corn  sorghum .. 

Bushels  ._. 

Pounds   

Pounds   

25,370 
408.160 
240.000 

30 
3..373 
3.158 

1.00 

0.025 
0.015 

8  ?.e 

Fruit,  citrus  _ 

29  91 

Fruit,  deciduous! 

84  .33 

Fruit,  small  _. 

47  37 

Prunes,  dried  .  . 

Pounds   ... 
Pounds   

80.000 
98,933 

2,000 
618 

0.05 
0.165 

Almonds      

100  oo 

Garden  ._ ___ 

102  02 

Nursery   

99  50 

L"8s  duplicated  areas 

400  00 

Total   cropped   acreage 

Total  and  average 

$342,339 

$48  83 

Acres. 

Areas 

Acres 

Per 
Farmt      cent  of 
project« 

Irrigated,  no  crop: 

Nonbearing   orchards   

1,343 
618 
.385 

Total  irrigable  area  farms  re- 
ported      - 

10,954 

384  ,         54.2 

Young  alfalfa 

Miscellaneous   .. 

ported    1     9,357 

384  '         16  3 

382  :         45.5 

2  j              8 

Total  irrigated  acreage      .. 

9,357 

Vested  rights  .. 

160 

Total  cropped   area    farms  re- 
ported     

7,011 

384           34  7 

*For  further  detaiLs  see  Bulletin  No.  2,  State  Department  of  Engineering,  Irrigation 
L)istricts  in  California,  1S87-1915,  by  Frank  Adams,  Irrigation  Manager,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

^Small  mixed  orchards  of  apricots,  peaches,  apples,  etc. 

irrigation     Districts,    1887-1916. 

The  Wright  Act  of  1887.  Briefly  stated  this  act  sought  to  confer 
on  farming-  communities  powers  of  municipalities  in  the  purchase  or 
construction  and  the  operation  of  irrigation  works.  These  powers 
included  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  the  right  to  issue  bonds  against 
all  of  the  real  property  within  any  area  organized  into  an  irrigation 
district,  and  the  right  to  tax  that  property  for  the  payment  of  th°e  cost 
of  any  irrigation  works  acquired  or  built,  and  of  their  operation. 

Organization  of  irrigation  districts  followed  quite  rapidly  after  the 
passage  of  the  Wright  Act,  which  was  approved  March  7,  1887  (the  act 
was  revised  m  1897),  and  before  the  end  of  that  year,  Turlock,  Modesto, 
Orland  and  Central  districts  had  been  formed  in  the  order  named 
Seven  organized  in  1888,  including  Browns  Valley,  Madera,  Alta  and 
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Poso ;  six  in  1889,  including  Tulare,  Anaheim,  and  Eseondido ;  eleven  in 
1890,  including  Selma,  Rialto  and  Perris;  thirteen  in  1891,  including 
Sunset,  Tipton,  Linda  Vista  and  Otay,  and  in  1895  they  numbered 
forty-nine.  Many  of  these  for  various  reasons  turned  out  failures. 
Only  eight  districts  of  the  forty-nine  are  now  operating.* 

Up  to  July  1,  1915,  fifty-seven  irrigation  districts  have  been  organized 
in  California  since  the  passage  of  the  Wright  Act  in  1887,  nine  of  which 
were  formed  since  the  passage  of  the  rewritten  act  of  1897.  Out  of 
these  fifty-seven  there  are  seventeen  still  in  existence  and  twelve  are 
operating.  The  other  five  are  in  various  stages  of  reorganization.  Since 
the  organization  of  the  Water  Commission  the  state  has  witnessed  the 
formation  of  many  new  districts  and  the  initiation  of  a  number  more,  it 
being  only  a  matter  of  the  necessary  time  required  to  complete  the 
latter  before  they  will  take  their  place  in  the  list  of  regularly  organized 
districts.* 

The    Seventeen    Old    Districts. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  old  districts  still  in  existence  which 
were  formed  under  the  original  Wright  Act  or  its  successor: 


District 


County 


Aiea  lu 
acres 


Anderson-Cottonwood  

Brown's  Valley  

Oakdale   

South  San  Joaquin 

Waterford  

Modesto  

Turlock    

Alta    

Tulare  

Alpaugh  

Little  Rock  Creek 

Big  Rock  Creek 

Black  Rock  

Walnut   

La   Mesa,    Lemon   Grove,    and    Spring 

Valley    

San  Tsidro 

Imperial  


Shasta  and  Tehama 

Tuba   

Stanislaus  

San  Joaquin 

Stanislaus  

Stanislaus  

Stanislaus  

Fresno  and  Tulare. 

Tulare    

Tulare    

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles  

Inyo  

Los  Angeles  

San  Diego  

San  Diego  

Imperial   


25,000 

45,000 

75,000 

70,000 

13,000 

52,000 

175,500 

130,000 

35,000 

2,500 

4,200 

700 

1,750 

850 

14,750 

475 

524,000 


Private   Irrigation  Systems.f 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  important  of  the  very  large 
number  of  private  systems  in  various  parts  of  the  state: 

California  Development  Company.  This  company  diverts  water  from 
the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado  River  close  to  the  Mexican  border.  Its 
main  canal  passes  through  a  portion  of  the  Mexican  territory  of  Lower 
California,  where  about  100,000  acres  are  served.  It  enters  the  state 
again  at  about  sea  level,  and  covers  about  400,000  acres,  mostly  below 
sea  level,  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  of  which  upward  of  225,000  acres  are 
irrigated.  The  company  does  not  own  any  of  the  land,  most  of  which 
has  been  taken  up  under  the  Desert  Land  Act. 

San  Diego  Flume  Company.  This  system,  which  is  typical  of  the 
coast  region  of  southern  California,  irrigates  about  7,000  acres  to  the 
north  and  east  of  the  city  of  San  Diego  from  the  San  Diego  River  and 
the  storage  reservoirs. 

*Those  who  are  interested  In  irrigation  projects  should  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Cali- 
fornia  Irrigation  Act,   Chapter  646,   approved  May  28,   1917. 
tReport  of  the  State  Water  Commission  of  California,   1916. 
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Riverside  Water  Company  and  Gage  Canal  Company.  These  two 
systems  serve  the  valuable  lands  between  the  south  bank  of  the  Santa 
Ana.  River  and  the  hills  from  the  section  east  of  Colton,  through  the 
Riverside  district,  in  San  Bernardino  and  Riverside  counties,  but  are 
in  no  way  connected  with  each  other.  The  value  of  the  entire  system, 
which  includes  the  municipal  supply  of  Riverside,  is  estimated  at 
$2,500,000,  the  irrigating  portion  alone  being  valued  at  nearly 
$1,000,000. 

The  Gage  Canal  Company  diverts  water  from  the  Santa  Ana  River; 
its  flow  is  largely  augmented  during  the  summer  by  numerous  artesian 
wells  and  pumping  plants. 

Kern  County  Land  Company.  The  Kern  County  Land  Company 
is  interested  in  numerous  canal  projects  and  corporations,  taking  water 
from  both  sides  of  Kern  River,  irrigating  lands  in  what  is  called  the 
Kern  delta,  lying  south,  west,  and  southwest  of  Bakersfield.  Of  these 
lands  there  are  about  80,000  acres  in  alfalfa,  12,000  acres  in  grain, 
10,000  acres  in  pasture,  wild  grass,  and  15,124  acres  in  orchards,  vines, 
gardens,  etc. 

Kern  Valley  Irrigation  Company.  The  Kern  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany's canal,  belonging  to  Miller  &  Lux,  irrigates  the  riparian  lands 
lying  between  Buena  Vista  Lake  and  Tulare  Lake.  About  63,000  acres 
of  this  land  are  in  cultivation,  mostly  in  alfalfa. 

Fresno  and  Comolidated  Canals  Company.  These  two  systems, 
although  kept  separate,  are  operated  by  the  same  people  and  cover 
practically  all  the  irrigated  lands  in  Fresno  County,  amounting  to 
al)out  360,000  acres.  The  points  of  diversion  for  the  various  canals  are 
all  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Kings  River,  close  to  where  it  enters  the 
valley. 

The  Consolidated  includes  the  Fowler  Switch  and  the  Centerville  and 
Kingsburg  canals,  as  well  as  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Emigrant 
canal.  The  latter  is  on  the  lower  Kings  River,  and  diverts  water  from 
the  river  six  miles  west  to  Kingsburg  to  irrigate  lands  on  the  Laguna 
de  Tache  Rancho,  which  belongs  largely  to  this  company. 

The  Consolidated  has  later  priorities  on  the  river,  and  its  flow  is  cut 
off  from  the  middle  of  June  to  August  1,  so  that  its  rights  are  not  so 
valuable  as  the  Fresno  canal  rights.  An  annual  charge  is  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  main  canals,  amounting  to  62|  cents  per  acre  under 
the  Fresno  and  75  cents  per  acre  under  the  Consolidated.  The  lateral 
ditches  are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  irrigators.  No  measurements 
are  made  to  users,  each  irrigator  taking  what  he  needs  in  accordance 
with  the  rights  held  by  him.  Considering  its  area,  it  is  the  most  highly 
developed  district  in  the  state. 

The  San  Joaquin  and  Kings  River  Canal  and  Irrigation  Company. 
This  system  diverts  water  from  the  west  bank  of  the  San  Joaquin  River 
about  1-^  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Mendota,  in  Fresno  County.  It  is 
the  oldest  large  canal  in  the  valley,  having  been  organized  in  February, 
1871.  The  area  tributary  to  it  extends  for  seventy  miles  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  river,  in  Fresno,  Merced,  and  Stanislaus  counties.  The 
company  belongs  to  Miller  &  Lux,  who  have  riparian  rights  on  the  river, 
and  their  own  lands  are  very  largely  included. 
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The  Crocker-Huffman  Land  and  Water  Company.  The  Merced  River 
furnishes  the  supply  for  the  220,000  acres  irrigable  from  its  canals. 
These  lands  extend  from  the  foothills,  near  where  the  river  enters  the 
valley,  to  the  country  surrounding  the  city  of  Merced  and  between  that 
city  and  Livingston. 

The  Butte  County  and  the  Sutter  County  Canals.  These  two  canals 
are  controlled  by  the  same  people,  using  the  same  main  canal,  but  are 
separately  incorporated.  The  Butte  canal  serves  the  area  in  Butte 
County  and  the  Sutter  canal  serves  that  in  Sutter  County.  This  com- 
bined system  covers  about  80,000  acres,  30,000  in  Butte  and  50,000  in 
Sutter  County,  composed  of  lands  between  the  Feather  River,  the 
Marysville  Buttes,  and  the  swamp  lands  along  the  Sacramento  River 
south  to  where  the  slough  which  leaves  the  Feather  River  near  Marys- 
ville joins  the  Sutter  basin. 

Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Company.  This  is  a  recent  enterprise, 
backed  by  large  Eastern  financial  interests,  which  have  secured  the 
rights  of  the  Central  Irrigation  District  by  the  purchase  of  all  outstand- 
ing district  bonds  for  35  per  cent  of  their  par  value.  They  have  secured 
control,  also,  of  100,000  acres  in  the  above  district,  and  are  carrying  on 
extensive  work  in  preparing  for  the  irrigation  and  drainage  of  the 
225,000  acres  which  will  be  included  in  their  system.* 

Private    Irrigation    Enterprises    Since    the    Fornnation    of    the    Water    Commission. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  give  some  of  the  largest  of  the  private 
irrigation  systems  in  operation  before  the  commission  came  into  exist- 
ence. Since  that  time,  several  private  individuals  or  concerns  have 
applied  to  the  commission  for  permits  to  appropriate  water.  These 
are  not  irrigation  districts  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term,  but  are  enter- 
prises by  which  it  is  proposed  to  water  large  private  holdings,  or  sell 
water  to  consumers  or  both.  As  in  all  other  cases,  the  commission  can 
not  foretell  how  many  of  them  will  be  carried  to  actual  completion. 
They  are  about  tAventy-four  in  number. 

Imperial    Valley    and    the    Salton    Sea. 

The  Colorado  River  is  the  division  line  between  California  and 
Arizona.  It  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  California  about  sixty  miles  below 
Yuma,  Arizona.  The  Colorado  has  been  called  the  Nile  of  America,  as 
it  is  subject  to  a  large  rise  annually.  Its  waters  have  turned  the  desert 
lands  of  Imperial  Valley  into  fertile  lands,  and  more  will  be  reclaimed 
by  the  Yuma  project  of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service. 

The  Salton  Sea,  or  sink,  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  Colorado 
desert,  which  comprises  an  area  of  nearly  2,000  square  miles.  The 
desert  comprises  two  fertile  valleys,  one  in  Riverside  County,  known  as 
the  Coachella  Valley,  the  other  as  Imperial  Valley,  in  Imperial  County. 
Salton  Sea,  which  partly  fills  the  sink,  lies  between  the  two  valleys.  On 
December  31,  1908,  its  surface  was  206  feet  below  mean  sea  level,  and 
was  nearly  45  miles  long  and  from  9  to  15  miles  wide,  its  maximum 
depth  67  feet  and  its  area  about  443  square  miles. 

In  1891  the  Colorado  overflowed  into  Salton  Sink;  in  1905  the  flood 
into  the  sink  was  repeated  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  old  channel 
of  the  Alamo  River  was  transformed  into  a  deep,  wide  gorge,  and 

*See  "Irrig-ation  in  California,"  by  F.  W.  Reeding-,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.     See  also  the  Report  of  the  State  Water  Commission  of  California,  1917. 
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another  channel,  now  called  New  River,  was  formed.  Practically  all 
the  water  received  by  Salton  Sea  enters  through  Alamo  and  New  rivers, 
but  chiefly  through  the  former.  These  rivers  run  through  Imperial 
Valley  and  are  drainage  channels  for  waste  water  from  irrigation 
systems  and  power  plants. 

Lakes. 

There  are  several  good  sized  lakes  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
state,  namely,  Lower  Klamath  Lake,  near  Brownell,  which  has  an  area 
of  about  21.000  acres;  Tule,  Clear,  Goose,  and  Upper,  Middle  and  Lower 
Alkali  lakes.  All  of  these  are  shallow  and  more  or  less  alkaline. 
Farther  south  there  are  the  Eagle  and  Honey  lakes,  the  water  of  the 
latter  sweet,  and  the  former  rather  alkaline. 

South  of  these  is  Lake  Tahoe,  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet,  with  a 
surface  area  of  about  250  square  miles,  partly  in  California  and  partly 
in  Nevada.  It  has  an  average  depth  of  about  1,000  feet,  and  is  the 
source  of  the  Truckee  River. 

]\Iono  and  Owens  lakes,  like  many  others,  have  no  outlet,  and  are 
strongly  alkaline. 

Tulare  Lake  is  a  shallow  body  of  water,  about  thirty  miles  south  of 
Fresno  and  forty  miles  northwest  of  Bakerstield.  In  1852-1854  the  area 
was  nearly  1,000  square  miles,  the  lake  being  full,  and  about  35  feet 
deep.  The  flood  of  1867  was  the  last  to  fill  the  lake  to  overflowing  and 
about  1870  it  began  to  recede,  until  in  1898  the  lake  bed  became  prac- 
tically dry,  brought  about  by  the  water  being  diverted  for  irrigation 
and  light  precipitation  for  a  number  of  years.  After  partly  refilling  in 
1901  it  became  completely  dry  in  1905,  and  in  the  early  .spring  of  1906 
was  entirely  under  cultivation.  On  March  15,  1906,  the  first  water 
reached  the  lake  bed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kings  River  and  spread  over 
a  large  area.  A  few  days  later  water  from  Kaweah  and  Tule  rivers 
reached  the  lake.  On  June  1  the  water  was  7  feet  deep  and  covered 
about  200  square  miles.  On  June  23  overflow  water  from  Kern  basin 
cut  through  the  sand  ridge  to  the  south  and  flowed  into  the  lake.  On 
August  4  the  water  reached  its  greatest  height  for  the  year  1906,  and 
the  lake  had  an  area  of  about  300  square  miles  and  a  maximum  depth  of 
12.7  feet.  The  total  rise  of  the  lake  that  year  was  10.8  feet.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1907,  the  lake  had  an  area  of  about  274  square  miles,  a  depth  of 
about  12.4  feet,  and  an  average  length  of  20  miles,  and  a  width  of  13.5 
miles.  The  lake  reached  its  greatest  height  in  July  of  1907,  when  it 
had  maximum  depth  in  the  summer  of  nearly  14  feet.  Since  then  it 
has  been  subsiding,  and  is  about  11  feet  deep.  It  is  probable  that  the 
lake  will  continue  to  fluctuate  very  much  as  in  the  past,  but  whether  it 
is  to  fill  and  subside  alternately  are  questions  of  great  importance. 

The  sudden  reappearance  of  the  lake  resulted  in  the  loss  of  millions 
of  dollars,  but  permanent  reclamation  is  ultimately  hoped  for.* 

Buena  Vista  Lake  is  the  outlet  of  Kern  River,  and  is  connected  with 
Tulare  Lake  by  sloughs. 

Clear  Lake,  in  Lake  County,  is  the  only  natural  body  of  sweet  water 
in  the  Coast  Range  worthy  of  consideration.  It  has  a  surface  area  of 
64  square  miles,  and  is  the  source  of  Cache  Creek,  which  enters  the 
Sacramento  River  near  Woodland. 


♦For  further  valuable  details,   see  Water  Supply  Paper,  Part  XI,  by  W.  R.   Clapp 
and    F.    F.    Henshaw,    United    States    Geological    Survey. 
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IRRIGATION  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

(Compiled    from    the    Report    of    the    Conservation    Commission    of    California,    1912.) 


Summary  of  Agricultural   and    Irrigated  Areas   in    Northern   California.* 


Valley 
agricultural 
land,  acres 


Valley 
plains, 
acres 


Foothill        [         Areas 
agricultural    i      irrigated, 
land,  acres  acres 


Northern  coastal  count 

es. 
va 
nd 

503,000 
435,000 
867,000 
158,000 

1 

2,290 

lleys : 

valleys-j 

99,910 

Northeastern  plateaus  a 
Feather  River  valleys— 
Sierra  foothills      

161,850 

50,600 

789,000 

45.250 

Sacramento    Valley   

— 

2,659,000 

790,000    - 

123,800 

Totals    

4,622,000 

790,000 

789,000  : 

483,700 

*For  further  valualDle  details,   see  Water  Supply  Paper,  Part  XI,  by  W.   B.   Clapp 
and  F.   F.  Henshaw,   United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Summary   of  Agricultural    and    Irrigated   Areas   in    Central    California. 


Valley 
agricultural 
laud,  acres 


Valley 
plains, 
acres 


Foothill  Areas 

agricultural    I      Irrigated, 
land,  acres     i  acres 


Coastal  valles^s !        887,000 

San  Joaquin  Valley '      6,530,000 

Sierra  foothills  above  San  Joaquin 
Valley 

Lands  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.--         472,000 


1,046,000 


730,000 


87,000 
1,728,975 

10.620 
137,760 


Totals 


7,889,000  !      1,046,000 


730,000 


1,959,355 


Summary  of  Agricultural,    Irrigated,   and    Estimated    Irrigable    Lands   in   Southern 

California. 


Agricultural 
land,  acres 


Irrigated 
land,  acres 


Estimated 
area  that 
ultimately 
will  be  irri- 
gated, acres 


Santa.  Barbara  and  Ventura  counties 509,250 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Gabriel  River  lands 441,986 

Santa  Ana  River  lands 876,671 

San  Diego  County 363,668 

Colorado  Desert  and  River  valleys 1,550,750 

Mojave  Desert 2,328,000 


Totals 


6,070,325 


49,656 

322,500 

167,454 

381,500 

213,407  I 

279,000 

19,880 

87,100 

279,600 

766,500 

15,489 

113,000 

745,486 

1,949,600 

Note. — For  a  full  description  of  irrigated  areas  in  the  state  and  of  land  that  it  is 
possible  to  irrigate,  see  Report  of  the  Conservation  Commission  of  California,  1912, 
whicli  contains  a  large  number  of  valuable  maps;  also  "Irrigation  Resources  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Their  Utilization,"  t)y  Frank  Adams,  irrigation  manager  in  charge  of  work 
in  California.     Experiment  Station  Bulletin  254. 


Summary   of  Areas    Irrigated,    1909-1911,    Revised   to    1912, 


Agricultural 

areas  in 

irrigation 

zones,  acres 


Northern  California  . 
Central  California  _. 
Southern  California 


6,200,200 
9,665,000 
6,000,000 


Areas 

irrigated, 

acres 


487,805 

1,959,355 

745,486 


Total  areas 
it  is  esti- 
mated may 
ultimately 
be  irrigated, 
acres 


3,450,000 
4,300,000 
1,949,600 


Totals   21,865,200        3,192,646        9.699,600 


Approximate 
per  cent  of 
total  esti- 
mated as 
ultimately 
irrigable 


56 

44 
33 


44 
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Drainage  Area   in   Square   Miles,  Annual   Flow   In   Cubic   Feet  of  Rivers  and   Creeks  in 
Sacramento  Valley,   1875-1910. 


streams  aiul  poiut  of  measurement 


Number 
of  years 


Drainage 
area, 
square 
miles 


Mean  flow, 
cubic  feet 
per  second 


Total  mean 
annual 
run-nfT. 
acre  feet 


Sa(!ryinento  River,  Red  Bluff 

Sacramento  River,  Colliiisville-- 

Stouy  Creek,  Fruto 

Feather  River,  Oroville 

Yuba    River,  near  Smartsviile... 

Bear  River,  Van  Trent 

Cache  Creek,  Yolo 

Putah   Creek,  Winters 

American  River,  Fair  Oaks 

Cosumnes  River,  Michigan  Bar. 


16 

9,300  t 

14,300 

10,400,000 

7 

26,200  , 

35,900 

26,000,000 

H) 

600 

802 

581,00<) 

9 

3,640 

8,320 

6,020,000 

7 

1,220 

4,440 

3,220,000 

6 

263 

574 

416,000 

8 

1,230 

960 

695,000 

5 

805  : 

712 

515,000 

6 

1,910  , 

5,060 

3,660,000 

3 

524 

571 

404.000 

Drainage  Area  in  Square  Miles,  Mean  and  Annual  Flow  In  San  Joaquin  Valley. =>= 

Rivers,  creeks,  and  measurement  at  edge  of  foothills* 


San  Joaquin  River,  and  north: 

Mokelumne  River 

Calaveras    River   

Stanislaus   River   

Tuolumne  River  

Merced  River 

Bear  Creek  

Mariposa   Creek   

Chowchilla  River 

Fresno  River 

Upper  San  Joaquin  River 

Totals   

South  of  San  Joaquin  River: 

Kings    

Kav,-eah  River 

Tula  River 

Kern   River  

Caliente   Creek   

I'oso  Creek 

White  Creek  

Deer  Creek  

Totals    

Grand   totals   


12 

657 

1,380 

1,000,000 

6 

491 

520 

377,00(1 

18 

1,051 

1,930 

1.400,000 

21 

1,635  ; 

2,870 

2,080,000 

15 

1,090  ' 

1,700 

1,228,000 

6 

166 

65 

47,000 

6 

122 

46 

33,000 

6 

268 

152 

110,000 

6 

272 

167 

121,000 

16 

1,640  . 

2,850 

2,060,000 

11 


23 
13 
9 
22 
6 
6 
6 
6 


7,392 


1,740 
520 
266 

2,345 

423 

289 

90 

110 


11 


5,738 


11 


13,175 


11,680 


2,647 

736 

204 

1,063 

191 

128 

40 

49 


5,058 


16,738 


8,456,000 


1,920,000 

533,000 

148,000 

770,000 

138,000 

92,000 

29,000 

35,000 


3,665,000 


12,121,000 


*Fiom   records  of  California   Engineering  Department. 

Irrigation    from    Underground    Waters    in    the    Central    Coast    Valleys    and    the 

San  Joaquin   Valley. 

Central  Coast  Valleys  in  1909. 


Counties 

Area  irri- 
gated from 

pumped 
wells,  acres 

Area  irri- 
gated from 

flowing 
wells,  acres 

Alameda          __ - -                -- 

1,125 

68 

4,428 

1,812 

383 

109 

1,0.57 

15.947 

247 

Contra  Costa  __    --  . -  -    - 

Monterev            - - __ __ 

Sisn  Benito'          --  _ 

847 

San  Francisco  . ._  _  _    

San  I>uis  Obispo 

18 

San  Mateo - 

Santa  Clara --  - 

7,415 
2 

Santa  Cruz      

Totals    

25.176 

8,282 
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Area  irri- 
gated by 
pumping       I 
plants.  1909,    1 
acres*         | 
1 

Area  Irri- 
gated from 

flowing 

weUs.  1909, 

acres* 

Total  irri- 
gated from 

ground 
waters,  1909,  | 

acres*         1 

Area 
reported 
irrigated 
in  1912. 

acrest 

21,729 

21,729  ' 
6,387 

12,442 

1,663 

2,264 

8,642 

5 

37,942 

27,620 

4,290  ; 
1,042  ! 
1,663  ! 

2,097 
11,400 

12,240 

80,780 

9,300 

2,002  1 
8,642  I 

262 

4,680 
11,380 

5 
31,286 

6'556' 

440 
75,320 

70,659 

20,415 

91,074 

171,760 

Fresno  

Kern    

Kings    

Madera    

Merced  

San  Joaquin 
Stanislaus  _-. 
Tulare   


Totals 


*From  the  Census  Reports  in  1909.     tCalifornia  Conservation  Commission. 
Note. — The  increase  for  the  three  years,  1909-1912,  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  has 
averaged  30  per  cent  per  year. 


CALIFORNIA  RIVERS  AND  CREEKS   IN  1911. 
(Compiled  from  the  Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survej\) 


Rivere  or  creeks,  and  canals 


Drainage 
area, 
square 
miles 


Southern  Pacific  Ocean  Drainage 
Basins. 

Tia  Juana  River  Basin— 
Cottonwood   Creek    (and   conduit), 
near  Jamul  270 

Sweetwater  River,  near  Descanso..         40 

San  Diego  River  Basin- 
San    Diego    River    (and    flume)    at 
Lakeside     208 

San  Dieguito  River  Basin- 
Santa  Ysabel  Creek, near  Escondido         128 
San  Luis  Rey  River,  near  Pala 318 

Santa  Ana  River  Basin- 
Santa  Ana  River,  near  Mentone  and 

Pacific  Light  and  Power  Canal—        182 
San  Gabriel  River  and  canal,  near 
Azusa    222 

Los  Angeles  River  Basin — 
Arroyo  Seco.  near  Pasadena 16.4 

Santa  Ynez  River  Basin — 
Santa  Tnez  River,  near  Santa  Bar- 
bara            207 

Santa  Tnez  River,  near  Lompoc— .;       725 

Salinas  River  Basin — 
Arroyo   Seco,  near  Soledad 215 

Saw  Francisco  Bay  Drainage  Basins.       j 

San  Joaquin  River  Basin —  | 

San    Joaquin    River,    near    Friant 

(formerly  Pollasky)  '  1,640 

Kern   River    (and  power  canal)    at 

Isabella     1,220 

Kern  River  near  Bakersfield ;  2,345 

Tule  River,  near  Porterville 1  266 

Kaweah  River,  near  Three  Rivers.-!  520 

Kings  River,  near  Sanger 1,740 

Merced  River,  near  Merced  Falls.-.  1.090 


Drainage  in  second- 
feet 


Total  run-oCf 


Depth  in 

inches  on 

drainage 

area 


Total  in 
acre-feet 


97 
182 

.0 
.0 

"'¥.57" 

660 

.0 

1.31 

1,900 

39 

9.91 

9,160 

32 

23.33 

"2^400'" 

'""30" 

""i3".86"' 

13,300 

11 

25.51 

38,800 

297 

40.81 

5,750 
4,623 
2,780 
6,610 
20  500 
37,200 

245 

281 

14 

62 

270 
100' 

13.02 

8.10 

8.58 
19.69    , 
30.58     ' 
36.32 

4,860 
5,490 


14,400 

3,410 
31,C00 


96,500 

276,000 

3,250 


51,500 
537,000 

292,000 


3,570,000 

846,00<') 

1,010,000 

122,000 

546,000 

2.840,000 

2,110,000 
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lUveis  or  creeks,  aiul  caimis 


Drainage  in  second- 
feet 


Total  run-off 


Depth  In 

inches  on 

drainage 

area 


Total  in 
acre-feet 


San  Francisco  Bay  Drainage  Basins 
— Continued. 

Tuoluinne     River,     near     Lagrange 

(and    three   canals) 

Modesto  Canal,  near  Lagrange 

Turlock  Canal,  near  Lagrange 

Lagrange  Water   and   Power  Co.'s 

canal,  near  Lagrange 

Stanislaus  River,  Stanislaus  Water 
Co.'s    canal    and    shell    ditch    at 

Knights   Ferry   

Mokclumne   River,   near  Clements.. 
Cosumnes  River  at  Michigan  Bar.. 
Sacramento  River  Basin — 

Sacramento  River  at  Antler 

Sacramento  River,  near  Red  Bluflf 

(including  Goose  Lake  Basin) 

Pit  River,  near  Ydalponi  (includes 
(joose  Lake  drainage  basin,  1,090 

square   miles)    

McCloud   River   at   Baird 

North   Fork  of  Cottonwood  Creek 

at  Ono  

Stony  Creek,  near  Fruto 

Little  Stony  Creek,  near  Lodoga.. 

Feather   River  at  Oroville 

Yuba   River,  near  Smartsville 

North  Fork  of  Yuba  River  at  Good- 
year  Bar    

North  Fork  of  North  Fork  of  Yuba 

River    at    Downieville 

Pock  Creek  at  Goodyear  Bar 

Goodyear  Creek  at  Goodyear  Bar.. 

Bear  River  at  Van  Trent 

American  River  at  Fair  Oaks 

Rubicon  River,  near  Quintette 

Little  South  Fork  of  Rubicon  River 
at  mouth,  near  Quintette  (1909-1911) 

Cache  Creek  at  Lower  Lake 

Cache  Creek  at  Yolo 

Northern  Pacific  Ocean  Drainage 
Basins.  * 


1,500 


52,600  i         16     I '  3,380,000 

618               .0    '  184,000 

1,030              .0  I '  302,000 

66  !            .0  I 43,400 


935 
642 
524 

36,900 
16,700 
22,400 

182  , 
75 
24 

46.58 
44.29 
31.24 

2,320,000 

1,520.000 

874,000 

461 

14,000 

245 

39.84 

979,000 

0,400 

130,000  i 

5,110 

17.27 

9,580,000 

6,350 
665 

20,600 
12,600 

3,080 
1,240 

11.91 
46.45 

4,040,000 
1,650,000 

52 

601 

ia2 

3,640 
1,220 

2,460 
15,400 

4,980 
75,400 
39,000 

5 

15  ! 
2 
1,060 
410 

33.21 
16.20 
17.41 
25.27 
53.09 

92,100 
519,000 

94,8(10 
6,850,01)0 
3,460,000 

214 

4,570 

120 

63.74 

727,000 

71.2 
10.8 
12.2 
263 
1,910 

2,290 

545 

1,180 

22,200 

69,100 

3,0C0 

42 

.5 
3 
23 

71.10 
59.40 
106.95 
36.43 
53.01 
37.66 

270,000 

34,2(10 

69,600 

510,000 

5,400,GO(J 

198 

5 

398,000 

57.8 
50O 
1,230 

616 

1,410 

18,400 

2 
3 
.0 

33.72 
9.47 

7.573 

104,000 
252,000 
496,000 

*This  includes  the  Russian  River  basin,  Mattole  Creek  basin.  Eel  River  basin, 
Yager  Creek,  Van  Duzen  River,  Mad  River  basin,  and  Redwood  Creek  basin,  but  the 
records  available  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  these  details  to  be  given. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  a  large  number  of  other  rivers  and  streams,  the 
details  of  which  are  not  so  complete  as  the  above.  See  Water  Supply  Paper  311, 
U.   S.   Geological  Survey,   1912,   and  Water  Supply  Paper  300,  191.3. 

Note. — There  are  four  di'ainage  areas  in  California:  The  South  Pacific  Coast 
area — Tia  Juana  River,  Sweetwater  Rivei',  San  Diego  River,  San  Dieguito  River,  San 
Luis  Rey  River,  Santa  Ana  River,  San  Gabriel  River,  Malilu  Creek.  Santa  Ynez  River, 
Santa  Maria  River,  Salinas  River;  North  Pacific  Coast  area — Russian  River.  Eel 
River,  Mad  River,  Klamath  River  (includes  Trinity  and  Scott  rivers):  Big  Basin 
area- — Susan  River,  Willow  Creek,  Truckee  River,  Owens  River;  Great  Valley  area — • 
!-"aci-amento  Valley,  San  Joaquin  Valley,  San  Joaquin  River  basin,  Tulare  Lake  basin, 
Kern  River  basin. 
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TABLE  XXXIX. 

Irrigated  Farms — Acreage  and  Cost,  1910. 
(Compiled  from  the  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 


Counties 


Number 
of  farms 
irrigated 


Acreage 
irrigated 


Acreage 

capable  of 

irrigation, 

1910 


Alameda    

Alpine    

Amador    

Butte   

Calaveras  

Colusa    

Contra  Costa  _.- 

Del  Norte  

El   Dorado   

Fresno    

Glenn   

Humboldt   

Imperial    

Inyo    

Kern    

Kings     

Lake   

Lassen    

Los  Angeles  

Madera    

Marin  

Mariposa     

Mendocino    

Merced 

Modoc    

Mono    

Monterey     

Napa  

Nevada    

Orange    

Placer    

Plumas    

Riverside     

Sacramento   

San  Benito     

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego   

San  Francisco   ._ 

San  Joaquin   

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo    

Santa  Barbara    _ 

Santa  Clara    

Santa  Cruz    

Shasta    

Sierra    

Siskiyou    

Solano  

Sonoma    

Stanislaus    

Sutter    

Tehama    

Trinity   

Tulare  

Tuolumne    

Vfntura    

Yolo    

Tuba  


Totals. 


50 

32 

73 

556 

154 

112 

78 


1,859 

3,349 

826 

28,754 
1,275 
4,276 

26,856 


1,872 

3,399 

3,973 

115,075 

3,161 

16,541 

32,562 


2,605 

$57,156  ; 

$80  53 

3,435 

7,493 

2  20 

4,139 

265,608 

66  85 

33,500 

1,231,894 

10  71 

3,919 

121,033 

38  29 

18,783 

76,112 

4  60 

32,640 

90,503 

2  78 

244  ! 
5,310 
196 
33 
1,250  i 
408  i 
876  I 
1,126 
43  I 
355  i 
4,669  ; 
158 
6 

56  I 

39  I 

1,417  i 

437  i 

76 

258  I 

36 ; 

•    300 

2,215 

618  I 

151 

2,174  I 

1,053 

240 

2,463 


1,452 

91 

75 

137 

1,101 

106 

639 

94 

636 

150 

38 

1,911 

39 

366 

201 

3,048 

157 

489 

833 

112 


39,352 


5,122 

402,318 

5,661 

208 

190,711 

65,163 

190,034 

190,949 

582 

77,079 

145,586 

38,705 

67 

376 

371 

151,998 

82,075 

49,027 

15,056 

1,191 

3,839 

55,056 

16,845 

36,602 

71,436 

53,683 

7,186 

70,278 

24,944 

383 

59,811 

1,687 

3,648 

12,012 

37,637 

1,201 

33.C04 

17,504 

60,301 

3,610 

631 

84,015 

1,173 

14,281 

6,324 

265,404 

2.035 

25,273 

11,754 

3,073 


2,664,104 


5,501 

560,326 

16,804 

a33 

242,000 

71,815 

217,418 

289,523 

828 

89,815 

183,506 

51,230 

71 

546 

590 

248,670 

89,476 

50,007 

27,176 

2,035 

4,259 

63,486 

23,365 

37,529 

103,233 

69.970 

13,790 

86,107 

31,205 

383 

77,083 

2,416 

3,653 

13,572 

50,939 

1,313 

36,564 

17,505 

66,866 

7,160 

761 

141,785 

1,361 

23,167 

7,127 

337,938 

2,083 

49,407 

14,697 

6,401 


3,619,378 


20,264 

633,652 

220,664 

966 

375,000 

92,319 

402,806 

310,523 

1,268 

149,530 

241,794 

82,321 

71 

767 

1,365 

281,719 

124,166 

84,973 

29,914 

2.443 

5,267 

71,444 

61,751 

37,901 

210,452 

74,588 

20,067 

152,415 

45,535 

383 

173,563 

2,539 

3,983 

13,603 

60,140 

2.232 

72.653 

18,249 

79,161 

8,192 

951 

340,914 

1,959 

36,020 

9.513 

466,735 

5,958 

o6,a57 

55.967 

46,322 


346,939 

1,898,460 

1,519,561 

29,027 

4,955,272 

962,698 

1,788,635 

687,381 

12,124 

884,965 

7,817,023 

512,098 

3,380 

13,440 

30,297 

3,748,211 

301,040 

64,282 

495,916 

53,948 

1,569,028 

1,948.246 

2,798,740 

107.118 

5,648,469 

1,452,471 

177,924 

9,416.960 

3,753,127 

21,975 

1,689.720 

32,311 

90,921 

307,186 

1,337.216 

76.621 

430,766 

69.650 

370.627 

135,532 

13,801 

4.051,870 

18.800 

263.055 

173.414 

5,634,379 

180.474 

2.262.205 

311.660 

198,268 


5,490,360 


63  07 
3  39 
90  43 
87  17 
20  48 

13  41 

8  23 

2  37 

14  64 

9  85 
42  60 

10  00 
47  61 
24  62 
51  35 

15  07 

3  £6 

1  29 
18  25 

26  51 
£68  40 

30  69 

119  78 

2  85 
54  72 

20  76 

12  90 
109  36 

120  27 

57  38 

21  92 

13  37 
24  89 

27  28 
26  25 

58  36 

11  78 

3  98 
5  54 

18  93 
18  14 

28  58 
13  81 
11  35 
24  33 

16  67 
84  64 
45  79 
21  21 
30  97 


$72,580,030  i   $20  05 
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TABLE   XL. 
Irrigated    Farms — Main    Ditches,   Laterals,    Flowing   Wells   and    Pumped    Wells,    1910. 


Main  ditches 


Number 


Aljiiiu'da     

Alpine    

Amador    

Butte    

Calaveras   

Colusa  

Contra  Costa  ._. 

Del  Norte  

El    Dorado   

Fresno  

Glenn    

Humboldt   

Imperial  

Inyo    

Kern    

Kings    

Lake  

Lassen  

Los  Angeles 

Madera   

Marin  

Mariposa  

Mendocino    

Merced    

Modoc    

Mono    

Monterey  

Napa  

Nevada   

Orange    

Placer    

Plumas    

Riverside  

Sacramento   

S«in  Benito   

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego   

San  Francisco   _. 

San  Joaquin    

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo    

Santa  Barbara    . 

Rqnta  Clara    

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus    

Sutter    

Tehama    

Trinity    

Tulare   

Tuolumne    

Ventura    

Yolo    

Yuba  


Totals. 


Length, 
miles 


Laterals 


Wells 


Number 


Lengtii,  ^'""iber 

miles  of  flowing 

wells 


49 

25* 

55 

135 

148 

38 

176 


21 
34 
185 
270 
124 
44 
172 


3 

12 

145 

32 

10 


1 

56 

170 

31 

7 


56 

254 

50 

33 

12 

184 

178 

27 

44 

295 

601 

34 


285 
831 
136 

26 
117 
396 
441 
137 

26 
368 
800 

79 


49 

21 

33 

19 

45 

261 

446 

c37 

85 

172 

106 

223 

26 

8 

110 

236 

309 

180 

35 

194 

147 

201 

301 

,500 

213 

238 

64 

61 

291 

466 

288 

2.59 

24 

7 

298 

308 

51 

42 

57 

58 

76 

75 

458 

228 

81 

41 

446 

678 

119 

1.50 

595 

688 

20 

22 

32 

21 

23 

153 

13 

6 

136 

164 

208 

228 

752 

1,033 

62 

153 

148 

177 

8 

87 

36 

128 

25 
688 
554 
4 
179 
326 
118 

51 

21 
263 
494 

30 


353 
490 
101 

23 
3 

46 
115 

46 

62 

262 

5 

12 
237 
244 


49 
5 


4 
39 


130 

4 

172 


34 


8,590 


12,620 


41 
41 
577 
11 
53 
8 
13 

6,143 


55 

1,354 

1,073 

2 

890 

168 

257 

159 

2 

116 

.500 

294 


6 
352 
175 

65 

32 
3 

32 
246 
108 

16 

288 

8 

33 
283 
140 


192 
3 


274 


40 
13 
629 
24 
87 
83 
87 

!,590 


10 

25 


376 


29 

45 


588 


3 

553 


79 


7 

438 

2 

2 


79 

2 

32 


2,361 


Number 

of  pumped 

wells 


56 


46 

7 

3 

26 


855 

105 

2 


1 

140 
20 


1,673 

33 

1 

2 

6 

78 
2 


102 
2 
5 

580 
2 


792 

1,168 

87 

449 

4;^8 

39 

1,618 

12 

40 

113 

800 

58 

34 


3 

125 

11 

3 

18 

141 

1 

794 

4 

1.57 

58 

11 

10,724 
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PART  X. 

TRANSPORTATION  BY  WATER,  RIVER  TRAFFIC  AND 
PUBLIC  ROADS. 


The  Sacramento  River — Flood  Control;  Navigability  of  the  Sacra- 
mento River;  TraflEic  on  the  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin  and 
Mokelnmne  Rivers;  Number  of  Vessels,  Registered  Tonnage; 
Number  of  Passengers;  Navigable  Streams,  Length  and  Depth 
at  Low  Water. 

Public  Roads — Mileage  of  Roads  by  Counties;  Increase  of  Motor 
Vehicles  in  United  States;  Number  of  Automobiles  and  Motor- 
cycles in  California  by  Counties,  1917;  Number  of  Automobiles, 
1914-1917 ;  Total  Receipts  by  Counties,  1917. 

TRANSPORTATION     BY     WATER.* 

The  largest  volume  of  unused  water  in  California  comes  from  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  and  it  is  here  that  the  greatest 
development  in  the  future  will  take  place.  It  is  not  believed  that  this 
increased  use  of  water  will  seriously  injure  navigation  interests,  because 
a  large  percentage  of  the  water  diverted  will  return  to  the  streams  as 
waste  seepage. 

The  complete  utilization  of  these  two  rivers  will  give  California  the 
largest  rural  population  of  any  state  in  the  Union.  Whatever  expendi- 
ture is  necessary  to  protect  navigation  interests,  and  enable  this  to  be 
brought  about  should  be  made.  Even  if  it  require-s  the  construction  of 
locks  and  the  canalizing  of  both  streams,  the  improvements  will  be  well 
worth  their  cost,  and  as  it  is  a  recognized  field  for  the  expenditure  of 
government  appropriations,  a  proper  presentation  of  the  situation 
should  prove  successful.  The  above  is  the  opinion  of  such  a  high 
authority  as  Prof.  Elwood  Mead. 

San  Francisco  Bay,  which  has  an  area  of  about  450  square  miles,  is 
by  far  the  mo.st  important  harbor  of  the  state. 

The   Sacramento    and    San    Joaquin    Valleys. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  arable  section  of  California  is  comprised 
in  an  immense  valley  about  400  miles  long  and  40  miles  wide.  It  is 
inclosed  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  Range 
mountains,  respectively.  The  two  converge  above  Red  Bluff  in  the 
north,  while  the  southern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Tehachapi 
Range,  joining  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  below  Bakers- 
field.  On  the  earlier  maps  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
this  valley  is  called  "The  Great  Interior  Valley."  Today  it  is  known 
in  its  northern  part  as  the  Sacramento  and  in  its  southern  part  as  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  the  first  containing  about  3,000,000  acres  and  the 
latter  about  7,000,000  acres.  There  is  no  distinguishable  dividing  line 
between  the  two,  though  the  Cosumnes  River  is  usually  accepted  as 
such  line. 


*See  Supplemental  Report  on  Flood   Control  of  the   Sacramento  River,   submitted 
by  Mr.   Curry,   House   of  Riepresentatives,   House  Report  No.   616. 
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The  upper  portion  of  the  Great  Valley  is  drained  by  the  SacTR- 

flow  n.'^S.   %^'r"''^  ^°'  /'"  ''''''  ^'^''^^  ''y  *'-  San  JoaqSn, 
tlOMing  noith.     The  two  rivers  have  a  common  delta,  and  their  main 

s  reams,  flowing  on  opposite  sides  of  Sherman  Island,  empty  sidTby 

their  fl^wfrtLLr"  ^^"^"!°"  delta  and  the  difference  in  volume  of 

n  inn         \       •^''''  1''^'^'''''  '"  ^^'^  ^^'^'^^  ^^  "^i^^^  of  its  coursc  is  subjcct 
to  flood  and  injury-  from  the  Sacramento  ^uujeoi 

In  the  early  pioneer  days  the  Sacramento  River  was  a  perfectlv 
clear  stream  with  pebbly  bottom.  From  1850  to  perhaps  1865  it  wS 
navio.^3]e  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  for  seagoing  ^craft'drawin/from 
J  to  l.i  feet  of  water  up  as  far  as  Sacramento  and.  for  the  earlier  part 
of  the  period  named,  some  little  distance  lieyond  Sacramento.  Indeed 
most  of  the  steamers  whieh  plied  on  the  river  in  those  davs  had  to  be 
seagoing  craft  for  they  made  their  way  to  California  from  ^as  Atlantic 
ports  around  Cape  Horn  or  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan 


Sacramento     River    Flood     Control. 


What  the  completion  of  the  Sacramento  River  flood-control  proiect 
mean.s  to  the  state  and  the  nation  is  indicated  by  the  statement  that 
onl>  tin  ough  this  plan  can  flood  control  of  the  Sacramento  River  be 
secured;  ancl  that  only  through  flood  control  thereof  can  the  following 
results  be  attained:  ^ 

nitl  ^''*°r^^j,«°.  «"d  maintenance  of  navigability  of  the  Sacramento 
Kiyer,  on  which  in  earlier  days,  ocean  freighters  drawing  13  feet  of 
water  used  to  deliver  their  cargoes  at  Sacramento  city,  125  miles  from 
the  sea,  at  all  seasons  of  the  vear. 

wifi?l/ Q^"'^'*'"  f  the  San  Joaquin  River,  which  has  a  common  delta 
with  the  Sacramento  and  which  is  threatened  by  floods  from  the  Sacra- 
mento up  to  and  including  the  city  of  Stockton,  at  the  practical  head  of 
navigation.  4o  miles  from  the  river's  mouth.  106  miles  from  the  sea 

{c)  Maintenance  of  an  inland  waterway  svstem,  of  which  the  two 
navigable  rivers  must  be  necessarily  main  arteries.  Upon  such  a  water- 
way system  depeiids  m  large  measure  future  development  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  valleys  and  the  commerce  of  the  San  Joaquin 
today  IS  Imiited  practically  to  that  stretch  of  the  river  Iving  between 
Its  mouth  and  the  city  of  Stockton,  a  distance  of  45  miles,  th^  Govern- 
ment maintaining  therein,  under  existing  project,  a  channel  deptli  of 

Til  ..vS-rr^'f^/'''^'""^'^"'  ^'^''^'-'^^  for  15  miles  above  Stockton. 
Ihe  navigability  of  the  upper  river  has  been  practieallv  destroyed  bv 
the  deinands  made  upon  its  sources  of  supply  for  water  for  irrigation 
nuant'iH'nVr'')!"."  ^^^'^'.^'^^  'f''^^  ^f  available  water  is  less  and  the 
Vallev  *  irng-ated  much  greater  than  in  the  Sacramento 
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RIVER    TRAFFIC. 
Sacramento    River. 


Sections  of  the  river 

Distance, 
miles 

Place 

Miles 

from 

mouth 

of  river 

Mouth  of  river  to  Sacramento 

60.7 
90 
51.3 
37 

Collinsville .  _ 

0 

Sacramento  to  Colusa 

Sacramento  

Vernon 

Colusa _    

60.7 

Colusa  to  Chico  Landing 

Chico  Landing  to  Tehama 

81 
1.50.7 

Chico  Landing 

202 

Total 

239 

Red  Bluff 

254.4 

Navigability   of   the   Sacramento    River. 

That  portion  of  the  Sacramento  River  below  Red  Bluff  is  considered 
a  navigable  stream. 

Between  Chico  Landing  and  Sacramento  the  annual  tonnage  handled 
by  river  boats  has  averaged  120,000  tons  of  an  aggregate  annual  value 
of  $6,000,000,  but  the  tonnage  handled  between  Red  Bluff  and  Chico 
Landing  has  been  relatively  very  light  and  constantly  tending  to  decline. 

The  Sacramento  River  has  a  good  navigable  channel  below  Colusa. 
The  following  shows  the  low-water  depths  below  Red  Bluff,  the  head  of 
navigation. 

Below  Sacramento,  64  miles,  7  feet  minimum  depth, 

Sacramento  to  Colusa,  90  miles,  4  feet  minimum  depth. 

Colusa  to  Chico,  57  miles,  3  feet  minimum  depth. 

Chico  to  Red  Bluff,  52  miles,  3  feet  for  about  6  months ;  1|  to  2  feet 
for  about  6  months. 

All  of  the  Sacramento  River  that  is  used  for  navigation  purposes  is 
under  improvement,  and  hence  all  of  the  tonnage  may  be  considered 
affected  by  the  improvement.  The  usual  limit  of  drafts  for  loaded 
boats  is  6-|  feet  up  to  Sacramento,  4  feet  up  to  Colusa,  and  3  feet  up 
to  Chico  Landing.  Boats  using  this  river  as  a  rule  load  with  any  class 
of  freight  that  is  offered,  and  do  not  restrict  themselves  to  any  partic- 
ular class  of  traffic. 


Traffic    on    Sacramento,    San    Joaquin,    and    IVloi<elumne    Rivers. 

Commercial  Statistics. — The  commerce  for  the  calendar  3^ear  1916 
amounted  to  875,780  short  tons,  of  which  grain  and  mill  stuff  formed 
about  23  per  cent,  potatoes  2  per  cent,  general  merchandise  18  per 
cent,  fuel  oil  11  per  cent,  beans  4  per  cent,  lumber  5  per  cent,  the  .total 
commerce  being  valued  at  $46,908,093.  Following  is  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  amount  and  value  of  the  commerce  for  the  last  five 
calendar  years: 


Calentlar  year 


1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


477,292 
733.594 
721.090 
766,935 
875,780 


$27,755,325 
35.856,791 
38.211,760 
38,027,703 
46,908,093 
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San    Joaquin    River. 

Commercial  IStaUsiics. — Pr^etieally  mH  freight  is  transported  over 
that  portion  of  the  river  nnder  improvement.  The  draft  of  loaded 
vessels  is  seldom  over  7  feet.  The  commerce  for  the  calendar  year 
1916  amounted  to  824,222  short  tons,  of  which  grain  and  mill  stuffs 
formed  about  24  per  cent,  potatoes  16  per  cent,  general  merchandise 
17  per  cent,  fuel  oil  8  per  cent,  beans  4  per  cent,  lumber  7  per  cent, 
onions  6  per  cent,  sand  7  per  cent ;  valued  at  $42,179,160. 


Calendar  year 

Short  tons 

Value 

1912 

632,591 
820,399 
772,156 
831,234 
824,222 

$38.854,.539 
38,341,174 
35,479,741 
36,358,240 
42,179,160 

1913  

1914 

1915  .. 

1916  .  _ 

The    Feather    River. 

Commercial  Statistics. — Heretofore  commercial  statistics  for  the 
Feather  River  have  been  combined  with  those  of  the  Sacramento  River 
and  not  kept  entirely  separate. 

During  the  calendar  year  1916  the  unusually  small  tonnage  is  believed 
to  be  due  to  a  combination  of  circumstances — a  ''strike"  of  river  men, 
delay  in  getting  the  han'est  to  the  river  before  the  season  of  low 
water,  etc. 


Calendar  year 

Short  tons 

Value 

1912  

2,729 
3,332 
4,843 
2,906 
392 

$159,046 
207,366 
590,150 

1913 

1914   

1915  

1916 

Tonnage    of   All    Freight   and    of   Grain    and    Live   Stock    Carried    on    San    Joaquin    and 
Sacramento    Rivers,    1900-1908. 

(Tons    of    2,000    pounds.) 


Calendar  year 

San  Joaquin 

River,  all 
freight,  tons 

Sacramento 

River,  all 

freight,  tons 

1900  .._ 

270,887 
357,746 
322,000 
366,038 
360,486 
373,186 
440,300 
736,472 
509,233 

461,314 

1901  ..      . 

452,965 

1902  .._ 

404,900 

1903 . _ 

383,724 

1904 _. 

353,164 

1905  _.     ..     ._      _ 

365,957 

1906 . 

375,000 

1907 

367,224 

1908  ..             .      . 

394,945 
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Commercial  Statistics. — The  commerce  for  the  calendar  year  1916 
amounted  to  80,871  short  tons,  valued  at  $5,202,8-47,  of  which  barley 
was  about  15  per  cent ;  beans,  7  per  cent ;  potatoes,  38  per  cent ;  other 
vegetables,  11  per  cent;  and  general  merchandise,  14  per  cent.  (See 
San  Joaquin  River,  "Commercial  Statistics.") 


Calendar  year 


1912  _                           I  50,443  $2,833,704 

1913  _                           -      '  90,585  i  5,079,932 

1914  __        69,783  I  3,045,870 

1915  _.  -        _.   '  88,624  4,033,698 

1916  .               -      i  80,871  1  5,202,847 


The  high  class  of  freight  handled  on  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
rivers  is  a  noticeable  feature,  the  value  averaging  $50  per  ton,  almost 
the  highest,  if  not  the  highest,  reported  on  any  river  in  the  United 
States.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  freight  between  Sacramento  and  San 
Francisco  and  between  Stockton  and  San  Francisco  is  handled  by  boat, 
the  average  rate  being  35  per  cent  less  than  by  rail. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys  there 
are  islands  varying  in  area  from  1,500  to  43,000  acres,  most  of  which 
have  been  reclaimed  for  agricultural  purposes.  This  overflow  land 
C swamp  land)  is  probably  as  good  and  as  productive  as  any  in  the  state 
of  California.  Reclaimed  lands  that  are  improved,  i.  e.,  hop  \nneyard.s, 
orchards,  asparagus  and  alfalfa  lands,  etc.,  are  now  valued  as  high  as 
.'!^300  or  more  per  acre,  while  the  average  value  of  the  reclaimed  laud 
along  the  65  miles  of  tlie  river  below  Sacramento  is  about  $200  per  acre. 

Number    of    Vessels,    Tonnage,    and    Passengers,    1916. 
Sacramento    River. 

The  freight  and  passenger  traffic  on  the  Sacramento  River  is  handled 
by  craft  which  operate  on  this  stream  exclusively,  and  by  craft  which 
operate  part  of  the  time  on  other  streams  (i.  e.,  San  Joaquin  and 
Mokelumne  rivers),  as  follows: 


Number    of   Vessels,    Registered    Tonnage, 

and   Number 

of   Passengers 

1916. 

Class 

Number 

Net 

registered 

tonnage 

Passengers 

Registered: 
Steamers                                  _    _- - 

39 
91 
27 

26 

12,812 
2,-598 
1,450 

89.677 

Gas                                                              

22,750 

Sailing                                                _        _    _- 

Unregistered: 
Gas     _                                     _         

3,239 

Sailing 

Unrigged  (claimed  tonnage  known) 

Unrigged 

54 
21 

13,826 

Total      .                                     _      -    

258 

115,666 
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During  the  spring  of  1915  a  new  line  of  boats  began  operatino-  uDon 
the  Saeraniento  River.  Two  gas  schooners  make  a  daiVSp  from  ?an 
J^ranejsco  to  C'onrtlancl  and  return,  hauling  fruit,  vegetal^S!  anZ^ 

Through  the  Northern  Electric  Railway  drawbridge  at  M  street 
Sacraine^ito  3  054  steamboats,  1,005  barges,  969  gas  boats  73  saiW 
vessels,  30  dredges,  and  29  pile  drivers  pLsed  during    h    vear  ^ 

Through  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  drawbridge  at  II  s^^eet  Sacra 
ZToo  n  r  T^^''''^''^  ''?  ]-'^^'^-'  «^^7  gas  boats,  3' sailboats,  2?  dreXes' 
and  20  pile  drivers  passed  during  the  year.      (Between  M  and  II  streets 
Sacramento,  the  project  depth  changes  from  7  feet  to  4  f eet  ) 
.    Through  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  drawbricfge  at  lO  i^hts  Land 

and  7 '^-if  7"'"'^'  '-''1  "^'^'^  '''   '-''  ^-«^«'  H^sailLa"    8  dr  dg'; 
and  7  pile  drivprs  passed  during  the  vear 

<=teln'hAN  ♦'"„'^'"'-*''"»  Kleetm.  Railway  drawbridge  at  Meridian,  424 

ren"i,-e!ra?o'":;d.Sd.*''"" ''"""""  ""■  ""''•'•  "'■""■  "'^"■"♦'™  -- 

San    Joaquin    River. 
^^^^^rnUev^o^^  Registered    Tonnage,    and    Number    of    Passengers,    1916. 


Net 
registered 
tonnage 


Kpgistered: 
Steamers 
Gas 

Sail  --.riiiir.'i 

Unregistered: 
Steamers 
Gas  ._ 

Sail IIIIIIII 

Unrigged  (tonna"ge'report"e"d) 
Unrigged  (tonnage  not  reported)! 


Totals 


14 

2 

31 

23 


6,139 
2.104 
1,358 


Pasaengers 


54,779 
116,628 


11,079 


200 


182,486 


Mokelumne     River. 
Number    of   Vessels,    Registered    Tonnage,    and    Number   of    Passengers.    1916. 


CIas3 


Registered: 
Steamers 
Gas  

Sailing    

Unregistered 

Gas  

Sailing 


Net 

registered 

tonnage 


Passengers 


Unrigged  aonna"ge"reported)  ii 

Unrigged  (tonnage  not  reporte'dKlII'IIIIIIlI"!""  14 


3,410 
902 
117 


1,768 


Totals 


1,409 
14,300 


132 


84 


15,841 


tri^SL'^^'o^The^  MSllumne^ll';^er''%1^^.s''bo^^^^^  .^"^f-^    °^«^    Snodgrass    Slough, 
dredges   passed    during   the   velr  ^  ^*^'   ^  mailing  vessels,   46   barges,   Snd 
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Navigable    Streams — Length    and    Depth    at    Low    Water. 


Name  and  points  connecting 


Distance 
in  miles 


Navigable 
length 


Deptli  at 

low  water, 

feet 


Redwood  Creek: 
Mouth  to  Redwood 

San  Joaquin  River: 

Mouth  to  Stockton 

Stockton  to  railroad  crossing. 
Stockton  to  Firebaugh 

Mokelumne  River: 

Mouth  to  Gait 

Mouth  to  Snodgrass  Slough__. 

Sacramento  River: 

Mouth  to  Red  Bluff 

Mouth  to  Sacramento 

Sacramento  to  Red  Bluff 

Feather  River: 
Mouth  to  Marysville 

Petaluma  Creek: 
Mouth  to  Petaluma 

Napa  River: 
Mouth  to  Napa 


LO 
40 


13.0 


20.0 


262.0 


64.0 
198.0 


30.0 
16.0 
16.0 


3.0 

8.0 
3.0 
A  few 
inches 
2.0 
6.0 

2.5 
7.0 
2.5 

lto2 

4.0 

4.0 


47,700 


971,382 


1  50,000 
y       to 

J  100,000 

1 

1-  375,000 


5,306 


175,025 
182,642 


*Steamboat    lines    only. 


Depth  of  Channel   and    Distance   Fronn   Open   Sea   for   California    Ports. 


Eureka 

San  Francisco 

Oakland   

Monterey   

Port  Harford 

Santa  Barbara 

Los  Angeles  ports: 
Port  Los  Angeles 
Redondo  Beach  __ 

San  Pedro  

San  Diego 


Humboldt  Bay 

San  Francisco  Bay_. 
San  Francisco  Bay__ 

Bay  of  Monterey 

On  the  sea 

On  the  sea — 


On  the  sea 

On  the  sea 

San  Pedro  Harbor... 
San  Diego  Bay 


Distance 

from 

open  sea, 

nautical 

miles 


5.5 

14.8 

14.8 

3.0 


1.9 
6.1 


Mean 
low 

water, 
feet 


m 

184 


27 
25 


34 


Deptli  of  channel 


20 
25 


Mean 
high 

water, 
feet 


24 
24 
24 


25 
291 


At  wharves, 
15  to  36  feet. 


At  wharves, 
15  to  48  feet. 
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PUBLIC  ROADS. 

'J^he  totnl  inilease  of  all  rural  public  roads  iu  the  IJuitcd  States,  out- 
.<ide  the  limits  of  incorporated  towns  and  cities,  in  1916,  was  estimated 
as  about  2,452,000  miles,  and  the  total  surfaced  roads,  277,000  miles.  In 
California  the  total  mileage  of  all  rural  public  roads  in  1916  was  esti- 
mated as  61,038  miles,  of  which  18.000  was  surfaced. 

The  })ractice  of  improving  the  earth  roads  by  the  use  of  oil  iu  (Cali- 
fornia has  been,  to  a  large  extent,  discontinued,  and  this  has  had  the 
eifect  of  cutting  down  the  mileage  of  that  class  of  roads  considerably, 
and  so  reducing  the  total  mileage  of  improved  roads.  The  information 
from  some  of  the  counties  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  but  the  figures 
are  as  accurate  and  complete  as  it  was  possible  to  obtain  at  the  time. 

Of  the  total  mileage  of  public  roads  in  the  state  in  1909,  579  miles 
were  reported  as  having  been  surfaced  M^th  stone.  6,054  miles  with 
travel,  1,289  miles  with  sand  clay,  and  653  miles  with  oiled  earth, 
making  a  total  mileage  of  improved  roads  of  8,587,  or  17.87  per  cent. 
This  is  about  1  per  cent  less  than  was  reported  in  1904,  and  this  decrease 
is  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  the  oiling  of  earth  roads  has  been 
al)andoned  to  a  large  extent,  for  while  there  were  2,541  miles  of  earth 
roads  I'epoi'ted  to  have  been  oiled  in  1904.  there  were  only  «i53  mih^s  of 
oiled  roads  reported  in  1909. 

The  State  Highway. 
In  1909  the  State  Highway  Act  appropriat(>d  the  sum  of  sj^l  8,000,000 
for  the  construction  of  highways  in  California.  At  the  election  in  No- 
vember, 1910.  on  the  .^18,000,000  bond  issue,  out  of  a  total  of  173,806 
votes,  there  was  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  bonds  of  12,786  votes.  On 
November  7,  1916,  the  voters  of  California  considered  a  new  bond  issue 
of  $15,000,000  for  state  highways.  With  a  total  of  679,346  votes  cast, 
there  was  a  majority  of  405.132  in  favor  of  the  highway  bonds,  a 
majority  of  nearly  4  to  1,  and  more  than  thirty  times  the  favorable 
majority  at  the  election  cf  1910.  This  is  a  showing  of  the  increase  of 
interest  in  the  road  problem  and  must  in  i)art  at  least  be  considered  a 
vote  of  approval  bv  the  people  of  the  state  highwavs  alreadv  completed 
under  the  $18,000,000  bond  issue.  Up  to  April  i6,  1916,  "$16,119,583 
had  been  expended  with  very  satisfactory  results,  as  the  following  sum- 
mary will  show:* 

Miles   of    road   .surveyed 2,280 

Miles  of  right  of  way  secured 1,705 

Acres  of  right  of  way  secured 1.^.327 

Miles  of  hlshnay  constructed. 

Oiled  macadam ]20 

Concrete    pavement    98;^ 

Asphalt    :^a 

Ornded   395 

Total    n,4(>0 

Miles  of  road  paved  I)y  counties  and  taken  over,  improved  and  ma-intained 

by  the  state 108 

State    Highway    Mileage,    January    1,    1916.  f 

Total  all  surfaced  roads  in  state  (approximate) 13,000 

Total  all  public  rural  roads  in  state G1.0;3S 

Percentage  of  .surfaced  road.s  in  state 21.3 

i*t:ite  and  state-aid  roads  built  in  1915 527 

Total  all  state  and  state-aid  roads  built  to  January  1,  1916 t,G51 

Roads  maintained  with  state  aid,  191.5  (approximate) 1,000 

*Report  for  1917  not  yet  issued. 

tU.  S.  Department  of  AgricuUure  Circular  63. 

16-37910 
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TABLE  XLI. 
Mileage  of   Public   Roads   Outside   of   Incorporated   Cities   and   Towns,   1914. 


! 

If 

1      ® 

Surfaced  roads 

j 

-5 

i 

County              I 

o 
2 

1 

if 

2, 

CO 

3 
E- 

a 

V! 

O 

i 

o-'r 

C.3 

1  ,£  c    i 

1     m  ^ 

.  533 

200 

580 

1,200 

600 

1,169 

635 

120 

900 

3,800 

1,36S 

1,348 

590 

923 

1,400 

500 

700 

33.79 

62.7 

17.33 

215.09 

!       328.91 '   61.75 

96.09 

84.65 

12.8 

-_ 



417.8      34.81 

35 

12.8 

45 
235 
185.4 

42.5 
7 
952 
285 

20 

17.7 

459.8 
9 
—110 
—  50 
—625.2 
28.1 

imtt-»            

400 

40 

11 
5.4 

5.J6 

567         48.5 
335.4      52.78 

563 

ma 

30 

100 

D°l  Nort" 

94 

Fl   Dorado 

6       

27         14 

27.5    

15 

11.7    

61.8 

6 
1 
.5 

12      j     1.33 
)'    1,122         29.52 
J       423         30.92 
.        435         32.27 
.:        17.7       3 

1       561.8      40.12 
'       101         20.2 
J         50           7.14 

300 

1,08( 

1,960 

Glenn 

395 
310 

188 

Humboldt    

Imperial 

Tnyo                       

110 
6 

500 
92 

30 
345 
300 

Kern 

200 

Kings^ 

9 

: 

50 

1.50 

1,700 
3,500 

700 

Los  Angeles  

.VI  s 

409 
34 

.        459.8      13.13 
!         58.1        4.64 

1,250    17.1 

— 

7 

940 

309 
4€0 
800 

1,218 
630 
425 

1,090 

Mendocino    

Merced 

4 
37 

— 

7.7 

20       231.25 

11.7        1.46        11.7 
''       318.25    25.12      181.25 

50 
630 

—  10 

300 

MoDtT^y 

9(1.7 

50 
3 
25 

5 

70.7  1     6.48]  —  29.3 
459.5  1    82.05          6.5 
J         25           3.12  —    5 
452          73.49      422 
15.1        1.25          8.1 

10           2.59 

1S.3        1.03;  —  35.7 

467 

560      6.5 
800—,— 
615i   97 

4.50 

150 

Orang" 

5 

350 

50 

Pla"er 

1.200 

385 

1,714 

1.636 

468 

700 

10.1 

j 

50 

Plumas^ 

10 

10.3 

29.7 

4.7 

.7 
8 

8 
82.97 

6.9 
50 

2.3 
34 

112 

Sacramento  

San  Benito   

""io""  :::::: 

50       140 
200       

50 
300 

173.37    10.59 

203.6  \   44.78 

1       625      ^    89.28 

-■         45.1  ]       .9 

34      i     2.51 

67.37 
—100.4 

625 
-^04.9 
—    3 

500 
163 

San    Diego    _- 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo— 

5,000 
1  350 

42.8 

1,743 
294 

i,a53 

284 

1,143 

675 

450 

1,800 
379 

1,300 
700 

1,420 

1,200 

375 

750 

^      400 

39.9 
40 
21.7 
45.1 

3 

25 
22.4 

;         42.9        3.08'  —120.1 
120      .    42.25:— 108 
0          61.1  ,     5.34i—    4.9 
1       429.1  '    63.57;— 396.9 

750 

23 

250 
10 

32 

134 

17 

42 

3 

23.75 

92 
50 
65 

75 

Santa    Cruz   .- 

Shasta   . 

J         63 
65 
5 
.:        S2.5 
!        89.2 
j         20.2 
101.7 
.        132 
.        116 

14 
3.61 
1.31 
6.34 

12.74 

12.75 
—171 
5 

58 
54.2 

291 
26.4 

34.2 
20.2 
21.7 
12 
9 

5 

16.5 
5 

1 

50 

10 

65 

1 

626 

Solano 

40 

100 

! 

1.41!— 724.8 

1,400 

T 

40             40 
15             65 

100 

1 

8.47 
35.2 
15.46 

46.7 

74 

50 

—  5 
953.7 

—  47 

—  65.4 
107.5 

11.6 

920 

Sutter      . 

40       

100 

600 

Trinity  . 

! 

i             1 

248 

Tulare    .  _ 

3,600l   1S-7 

■ 

1,000 
20 

i    1,013.7  !   28.15 

1.600 

86a 
554 
8O0 
60C 

1         20 
-;          34.6 
.         500 

28.6 

1 

23.25 
6.25 
62.5 

4.43 

740 

Ventura 

.. 

31.6 
25 
3.4 

3 
15.5 
14 

:::::::: :::::: 

24.5 

Tolo „ 

15      1     419.5  1   25 



200 

Yuba 

9.2 

10 

Total  . 

61,039  99Q.19 

837.4 

877.9 

8,563.59  582.25 

3,489.4 

OJ  10,279.7; 

1 

1 

j   16.84 

1,631.9 

18,389.3 

1 

1 

^Concret:-  mileage  reported  by  state  geologist,  balance  1909  figures.    "'So  report;  1909  mileage. 
KOTE. — For   mileage,   cost   and   description    of  roads   in   1904   and   1909,   see   Report   for  1915, 
pages  251-252. 
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MOTOR    VEHICLES. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  state  regi.straticni  of  motor  ears  inclnd- 
.ng  e,;mmereml  vehieles  m  the  (inited  States,  has  increased  5  000  ner 
een  ,  or  from  about  48,000  in  1906  to  2,445,664  in  ]915      in  i'^  sta  es 
ot  the  I  njon  all,  or  the  major  portion,  of  the  motor  vehide  revenue  mi  s 
be  expended  for  the  construction,  improvement,  or  mainttmance  o        e 

ne   tcnceno    to    put    the    expenditure   of   this   large   and   increasino- 
revenue  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  state  highvvav  denar  Lnts  of  Z 

tn.    lut  motoi    vehicle  revenues  are  expended  bv  or  under  tlie  sui  er 
on  or  directmn  of  the  state  highway  department.     I     .  ev  n  s  ates" 

em^a  e'  t^n'^^^^^  '^  """'r"'^^^  ''  ^^^  ^'^'^  n.otor  vehlde 

!t.V  I        ^-^^^°f^^^^  ^^^^ber  by  or  under  the  direct  supervivsion  of  the 

T^^'^^:Tr'^  ^"^  ^'-  -»-"^-  by  the  i:>calI?horltS 

.nolor  fail  ^gisteJed  ""''  "'''  '''"'''  '^"""^^  "^^^''^^^'^  ''  ^^^,000 


Ni'W  Yoik 
IlliiK.is 

Oliio    ;^ 

Caliloriiia 
Pcniisylviuiia 

-Michigan    I 

Massachusetts 


Number  of 

motor  cars, 

1915 


235,242 
180,832 
181,332 
163,797 
160,137 
145,109 
114.845 
102,633 


Number  of 

motor  cars, 

1916 


314,222 
248,429 
252,431 
232,440 
230,578 
198,587 
160,052 
136,809 


Motor    Vehicle    Registration    in    the    United    States,     1915-1916 
(Compiled  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Total  United      Total  United 
— I    States,  1915       States,  1916 

Automobiles        .        _     _  I 

Motorcycles  ""1  !    *2,445,664  j      3,394,314 

Owners'   and  chauffeurs' "ireens'o-s  '         199,329  ,        250,820 

Manufacturers'  and  dealers' Tielns'es '        ^^^^  I        890,567 

Automobile  fines  to  state  road  fund .3f,^  I  ^^'^'^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ,Zlkl!l  j-i25^369 

*Does    not    include    motorcycles    nor    dealers,    and^,';;;;;,fa;7u~;;;;^"u;;;;;;;^ 
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TABLE  XLII. 

Statement  of  Total  Number  of  Registrations  of  Automobiles,  Motorcycles,  Chauf- 
feurs, Automobile  and  Motorcycle  Dealers  In  California.  License  issued  Jan- 
uary  1,  to    December  31,    1917. 

(Compiled    by    Motor    Vehicle    Department    of    California.) 


County 

Automobiles 

Motorcycles 

Chaffeurs 

Automobile 
ciealei-s 

Motorcycle 
dealers 

Alameda    __  -  .,    --  --  -    __ 

20,257 
18 

639 
2,823 

539 
1,271 
2,971 

184 

497 

14,356 

1,336 

2,348 

4,446 

664 
7,889 
2,752 

544 

509 

93,654 

1,076 

1,566 

206 
1,333 
2,172 

498 

56 

2,430 

1,537 

622 
8,132 
1,425 

347 
5,108 
8,399 

934 
7,737 
10,983 
31,817 
7,936 
2,396 
2,659 
5,293 
9,755 
2.291 
1,055 

154 
1,264 
2,.305 
4,622 
5,730 
1053 
1,224 
86 
7,197 

683 
3,307 
2,673 

999 

159 

2,334 

625 
1 

57 
110 

18  i 
58  i 

101 
10  \ 

19  : 

356 
39 

418 

183 
14 

342 
28 
53 
23 
4,106 
40 

128 
46 
62 
51 
.0 

127 

9 

Amador 

17 

256 

38 

81 

414 

7 

21 

1,792 

113 

298 

162 

5 

710 

145 

21 

14 

9,599 

119 

121 

7 

41 

183 

13 

3 

24 

2 

14 

24 

2 

3 

118 

11 

25 

44 

4 

56 

22 

5 

4 

710 

7 

12 
1 

10 

18 

4 

Butte       , 

2 

Colusa   - 

1 

Contra  Costa     _  _        _  _  _        

2 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado        _ -- - 

Fresno          -              -      -    

5 

Glenn 

Humboldt       _                   _  _ 

2 
2 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern  __-_-__ -      - --  - 

3 

Kings                                        -  

Lassen                                        _  _  _ 

Los  Angeles -      -    - 

•  39 

Madera 

Marin         _ _    __    _      -    - 

1 

Mariposa 

Mendocino                    _      - _  _- 

1 

Merced        _         _                  ___    

2 

Monterey                        -                

214 

163 

36 

1,095 

110 

12 

744 

856 

85 

1,211 

1,157 

2,173 

845 

123 

395 

358 

1,475 

234 

60 

4 

50 

252 

386 

543 

79 

124 

5 

612 

24 

196 

208 

71 

6 

175 

102 

25 

185 

61 

12 

174 

502 

49 

301 

790 

3,967 

212 

109 

317 

388 

510 

100 

38 

9 

57 

164 

223 

127 

29 

66 

10 

143 

39 

48 

53 

73 

1 

20 
16 
9 
72 
13 
1 

41 
73 
10 
73 
108 
265 
71 
20 
13 
57 
78 
29 
11 

2 

Napa                       _    _      - - 

1 

Nevada 

Orange                                ______ 

8 

Riverside                   _  _ - - 

4 

Sacramento --    -- 

6 

San  Benito        _    __    _ _  _ 

1 

San  Bernardino        _             _  _      _ 

7 

San  Diego - 

8 

San  Francisco __      _ 

11 

3 

San  Luis  Obispo                         -  - 

1 

San  Mateo           _      ______ 

1 

Santa  Barbara  ._ _  _    

4 

Santa  Clara        _      _    _  _  _        

9 

Santa  Cruz 

4 

1 

6 

18 
46 
53 

2 
14 

1 
51 

4 

30 
18 
14 

2 

4 

Stanislaus     _ 

5 

Sutter -- 

1 

Tehama                       - - 

3 

Tulare                 __ -  - 

2 

Ventura - 

1 

Yolo                   - 

3 

Tuba -    - 

1 

Totals                __-  _  _.  _-_  --  -- 

306,916 

30.417 

15,957 

2,487 

162 
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TABLE  XLIIL 

Comparative    Statement    of    Number    of    Automobile    Registrations    by    Counties    for 

the  Years  1914,  1915,  1916,  and  1917. 

(Compiled    by    Motor    Vehicle    Department   of   California.) 


County 


Alameda  

Ali>ino    

Amador 

Butte   

Calaveras  

Colusa  

Contra  Costa  __. 

Del  Norte 

EI  Dorado  

Fresno  

Glenn   

Humboldt   

Imperial  

Inyo 

Kern    

Kings    

Lake   

Lassen  

Los  Angeles 

Madera    

Marin   

Mariiiosa   

Mendocino    

Merced  

Modoc  

Mono 

Monterey   

Napa  

Nevada    

Orange    

Placer    

Plumas 

Riverside  

Sacramento   

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  ._- 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  _. 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou 

Solano  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus  

Sutter  

Tehama 

Trinity   

Tulare   ., 

Tuolumne    

Ventura    

Yolo    

Yuba  

Outside  


1914 


Totals. 


8,449 

9 

16.5 

1,019 
155 
425 
930 
56 
154 

4,488 
490 
994 

1.515 
187 

2..521 
870 
168 
181 

13.099 
343 
686 
44 
463 
634 
1.36 
12 
892 
687 
169 

3,761 

4-37 

98 

2,128 

3,419 
328 

3,198 

5,665 
12.081 

2,500 
661 

1,2.58 

1.796 

3,941 
986 
.340 
64 
379 
848 

1,913 

1.791 

3.33 

428 

30 

2,412 
248 

1,410 
798 
.324 


1915 


123,516 


1916 


11,440 
11 
241 
1,363 
225 
502 
1,232 
96 
203 
6.177 
558 
1.2.59 
1,785 
247 
3,-320 
1.144 
234 
241  ! 
55,217  i 
4.35  i 
833  i 
86  I 
627  1 
883  I 
2.30  1 
18  I 
1.048 
883 
293 
4,913 
&30 
148 
2,844 
4,655 
471 
4,404 
7,232 
17,763 
.3,644 
978 
1,.500 
2.469 
5,275  ' 
1,173  i 
401 
72 
563  ! 
1,011  1 
2..535 
2,486 
445 
556 
'48 
3,125 
360 
1,797 
1,045 
421 


163,795 


15,997 

15 

418 

2,035 

391 

812 

2,045 

144 

333 

9,521 

860 

1,717 

3,022 

465 

5,592 

1,7.38 

319 

394 

74.709 

716 

1,221 

164 

961 

1,353 

389 

32 

1,766 

1,1,55 

485 

6,440 

977 

266 

3,934 

6,415 

636 

6,249 

9.271 

24,783 

5.671 

1,579 

2,0.54 

3.885 

7,488 

1,663 

643 

104 

912 

1,.562 

3,489 

3.637 

643 

817 

77 

4,946 

5.53 

2,-540 

.  1,643 

682 

112 

232,440 


1917 


20,257 
18 

639 
2,823 

539 
1,271 
2,971 

184 

497 

14,356 

1,336 

2,348 

4,446 

664 
7,889 
2,7-52 

544 

,509 

93,6.54 

1,076 

1,566 

206 
1,-3.33 
2,172 

498 

-56 

2,4,30 

1,-5-37 

622 
8,132 
1,425 

347 
5,108 
8,399 

934 
7,7-37 
10,983 
31,817 
7,9-36 
2,396 
2,6-59 
5,293 
9.7-55 
2,291 
1,0.55 

1.54 
1.264 
2.305 
4,622 
5,7-30 
1,053 
1,224 
86 
7,197 

683 
3,.307 
2,673 

999 

1-59 

.306,916 
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TABLE  XLIV. 

Annual    Statement    of    Apportionment    by    Counties    for    Period    January    1,    1917,    to 
December  31,    1917,    Inclusive. 

(Compiled    by    Motor    Vehicle    Department    of    California.) 


County 

Gross 
receipts 

Refunds  allowed 
by  law 

Expense 

Net  receipts 

Counties  and 

state,  eacli. 

apportionment 

Alameda    _ 

$193,640  00 

$4,641  70 

$17,045  69 

$171,952  61 

$85,979  29 

Alpine     ___  _ 

122  50 
5,461  00 

2  20 
143  10 

10  66 

522  72 

109  64 
4,795  18 

54  82 

Amador     

2,397  70 

Butte 

24,389  30 

171  60 

2,454  20 

21,763  50 

10882  28 

Calaveras 

4,733  50 

28  90 

464  95 

4,239  65 

2,119  93 

Colusa   ._  _ 

11,266  00 
26,595  45 

165  80 
452  90 

1,205  10 
2,546  75 

9,895  10 
23,595  80 

4,947  83 

Contra  Costa  ___ 

11,798  41 

Del  Norte 

1,595  65 

27  45 

152  23 

1.415  97 

708  01 

El  Dorado  

4,294  40 

65  00 

424  14 

3,805  26 

1,902  72 

Fresno 

123,871  55 
11,354  40 
22,046  10 

2,362  70 
191  50 
320  60 

12,466  19 
1,203  79 
2,113  51 

109,042  66 

9,959  11 

19,611  99 

54  524  01 

Glenn        _  _  _    _ 

4,979  84 

Humboldt         _  _ 

9,8C«  42 

Imperial    

37.702  65 

l,0a3  35 

4.053  97 

32,645  33 

16,323  62 

Inyo        _    _ 

5,569  00 

76  60 

558  25 

4,934  15 

2.467  19 

Kern _._ 

72,372  75 

1,798  70 

7,051  07 

63,522  98 

81,762  94 

Kings    _  _      _    _.. 

23,062  35 

409  75 

2,378  49 

20,274  11 

10,187  58 

Lake 

4,302  70 

66  70 

481  24 

3,754  76 

1,877  49 

Lassen         _  _ 

8,898  30 

35  50 

350  71 

3.512  09 

1,756  11 

Los  Angeles 

896,062  39 

38,753  70 

80,876  05 

776,432  64 

388,231  15 

Madera 

9,250  15 

14,571  40 

1.860  90 

91  90 

249  15 

33  60 

989  11 

1,310  92 

179  98 

8,169  14 

18,011  33 

1,647  32 

4,084  79 

Marin     _ 

6.505  90 

Mariposa    

823  70 

Mendocino     _  _ 

11,288  00 

186  60 

1,094  59 

10  006  81 

5,003  62 

Merced 

18,341  55 
3,581  70 

293  35 
31  50 

1,851  30 
418  00 

16,196  90 
3,132  20 

8,098  86 

Modoc        -      _    - 

1,566  21 

Mono _.. 

352  15 

2  20 

45  01 

304  94 

152  49 

Monterey 

21,998  95 

280  45 

2,100  71 

19,617  79 

9,809  31 

Napa    -_  _  - 

14,051  99 

5:593  30 

75,338  35 

196  70 

82  50 

1,536  25 

1,249  67 

508  32 

6,919  19 

12,605  62 

5.002  48 

66,882  91 

6,253  03 

Nevada        _  . 

2,501  33 

Orange             _    - 

33,442  90 

Placer 

12,351  15 
2,497  30 

199  55 
11  00 

1,193  96 
295  81 

10,957  64 
2,190  49 

5,479  07 

Plumas    - 

1,095  32 

Riverside     _  _ 

46,329  46 

1,206  75 

4,302  53 

40,820  18 

20,410  91 

Sacramento      _  _ 

76.858  CO 

2,370  50 

7,145  19 

67,342  31 

33,6/2  06 

Ran  Benito    _  - 

8,508  30 

97  10 

800'  38 

7,610  82 

3,805  56 

San  Bernardino. 

70,389  09 

1  530  10 

6,463  82 

62,395  17 

31,198  80 

San  Diego      ....  _ 

101,184  41 

2,845  15 

9,382  65 

88,956  61 

44,480  11 

San  Francisco 

318,477  61 

11,996  90 

.    29,557  48 

276,923  23 

138,467  34 

San  Joaquin 

71,381  90 

1,403  35 

7,184  27 

62,794  28 

31,398  69 

San  Luis  Obispo 

20,639  60 

370  30 

1,990  37 

18,278  93 

9,139  86 

San  Mateo  _ 

25,982  10 

424  50 

2,359  63 

23,197  97 

11,599  42 

Santa  Barbara 

49,972  90 

1,416  60 

4,621  28 

43,935  02 

21,968  40 

Santa  Clara    _ 

98,384  55 

1,692  75 

8,633  93 

83,0.57  87 

41,530  58 

Santa  Cruz    _ 

20,703  05 

426  75 

2,007  44 

18,268  86 

9,134  84 

Shasta     _         _  _ 

8,465  20 
1,137  30 
9,885  00 

104  70 

5  90 

112  40 

954  91 

161  52 

1,017  11 

7,405  59 

969  88 

8,755  49 

3,703  03 

Sierra               -  -_ 

484  99 

Siskivou     _-    _ 

4,377  97 

Solano     -  _  - 

20,158  35 
41,551  65 

427  30 
778  90 

1,972  91 

3,729  85 

17,758  14 
37,042  90 

8,879  49 

Sonoma     _-_    . 

18,522  12 

Stanislaus 

48,774  35 

952  50 

5,186  04 

42,635  81 

21,319  11 

Sutter        -  _ 

8,897  95 

146  00 

873  80 

7,878  15 

3,939  26 

Tehama 

10.720  80 

661  65 

61,423  45 

271  25 

6  60 

952  05 

1,048  98 

63  74 

6,257  62 

9,400  57 

591  31 

54,213  78 

4,700*  50 

Trinity       _ 

295  68 

Tulare    ._ 

27,108  25 

Tuolumne     _ 

6,196  90 

90  30 

582  91 

5,523  69 

2,761  96 

Ventura 

30,567  70 

20,989  90 

9,173  05 

198  90 

606  60 

491  65 

127  55 

11  80 

2,905  14 

2,061  56 

850  12 

82  20 

27,055  96 

18,436  69 

8,195  38 

*104  90 

13,528  .56 

Yolo 

9,218  78 

Yuba   

4,097  86 

Totals 

$2,846,030  00 

$84,778  75 

$266,713  66 

.$2,494,.537  59 

$1,247,268  80 

*Prorated  to  each  county.. 
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PART  XL 

NATIONAL  FORESTS  IN  CALIFORNIA  AND  THE 
LUMBER  INDUSTRY. 


Grazing  Permits;  National  Forests;  Forest  Fires;  Land  Classification 
Projects;  Predatory  Animals  Destroyed;  Timber  Sold  and  Cut; 
Free  Use  of  Timber;  Ownership  of  Forests  by  Counties;  Lumber 
Cut  by  Mills ;  Hard  Woods  and  Soft  Woods. 

The  total  area  within  the  bonndaries  of  the  twenty  National  Forests 
wholly  or  partly  in  California  on  June  30,  1917,  was  24,153,060  acres. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
area,  5,285  969  acres,  to  be  exact,  is  privately  owned,  so  that  the  area 
of  National  Forest  land  belonging  to  the  Government  is  only  18,867  091 
acres  within  the  state.  This  is  laro^er  than  the  area  of  National  Forests 
m  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  The  area  in  California  bv  forests, 
with  the  name  of  the  forest  headquarters  is  shown  by  the  "followinf^ 
table :  '  "" 


California. 


Area 

National 

Forest 

land 

(acres) 


Area 
privately 
owned 
land 
(acres) 


Total 

area 

(acres) 


820,980 

807,444 

547,981 

46,977 


Angeles    

California    

Cleveland   

Crater*  

El   Dorado*  !       549^,392 

Inyo*   '    l,269,'980 

Klamath*    [    1,470,841 

Lassen    ;       936,877 

Modoc   1    1,182,986 

Mono*   1       784.620 

316,058 
1,144,835 
1,688,.571 


Monterey    

Plumas  

Santa  Barbara  

Sequoia    ■  1,'873,'926 

Shasta    803,448 

Sierra    1,489,934 

Siskiyou*    349,069 

Stanislaus    810,399 

Tahoe    :  542,226 

Trinity  1,430,547 


Totals  18,867,091 


240,723 
255,178 
265,635 

10,045 
286,408 

67,8C0 
263,824 
384,466 
399,873 

90,241 

44,436 
288,025 
239,723 
164,344 
783,432 
172,626 

52,726 
294,013 
666,851 
315,600 


1,061,703 
1,062,622 

813,616 
57,022 

835,800 
1,337,780 
1,734,665 
1,321,343 
1,582,859 

874,861 

360,494 
1,432,860 
1,928,294 
2,038,270 
1,586,880 
1,662,560 

401.795 
1,104,412 
1,209,077 
1,746,147 


5,285,969     24,153,060 


"Area   of   forest   in   more   than   one   state. 


Forest  headquarters 


Los  Angeles 

Willows 

Escondido 

Medford,  Ore. 

Placerville 

Bishop 

Yreka 

Red  Bluflf 

Alturas 

Gardnerv'ille,  Nov. 

Santa  Barbara 

Quincy 

Santa  Barbara 

Bakersfield 

Sisson 

Northfork 

Grants  Pass,  Ore. 

Sonora 

Nevada  City 

Weaverville 


Tlie  total  area  within  the  boundaries  of  the  National  Forests  has 
tluctuated  considerably  in  the  past,  due  to  slight  additions,  but  more 
I)art]cularlv  to  eliminations  which  have  been  made  for  various  reasons, 
among  the  more  important  of  which  has  been  the  consistent  eft'ort  to 
throw  open  to  the  public  such  lands  within  the  forests  as  have  been 
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classified  as  chiefly  valuable  for  agriculture.  Some  few  eliminations 
will  undoubtedly  be  necessary  in  the  future,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
boundaries  now  established  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  permanent. 

In  accordance  with  the  authority  given  by  Congress  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  practically  all  la.nds  within  the  National  Forests  of 
California  have  now  been  classified  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
are  chiefly  valuable  for  agriculture  and  may  be  open  to  settlement  and 
entry  under  the  Forest  Homestead  Law. 


Land    Classification    Projects    in    California   January   1,    1917. 


Total  acre 

classified, 

acres 


Agricultural    I  Agricultural 

under  present    after  removal 

conditions,  of  timber, 

acres  acres 


Angeles  Forest— 

Cajon   project   

Tujunga  project 

1915  project  

Cleveland  Forest — 

Laguna   project  

Oak  Grove  project 

1915  project  

Lassen  Forest^ 
Hat  Creek  project 

Santa  Barbara  Forest — 

Santa  Clara  project 

Ventura  project  

Sequoia  Forest — 
Sequoia  project  

Shasta  Forest — 

Cayton  project 

Henderson  project  _-_' ^ 

Dulaney  project  

McCloud  Flats  project 

Red  Rock  project 

Sisson  project  

Trinity  Center  project 

Sierra  Forest- 
Sierra  project  

California  Forest- 
California  project  -  

El  Dorado  Forest- 
El  Dorado  project 

Modoc  Forest- 
Warner  Mountain  project- 
Stanislaus  Forest — 
Stanislaus  project  

Tahoe  Forest — 
Tahoe  project  _ 


Totals 


143,333 
164,836 
857,131 

23,115 

.56,920 

806,044 

91,675 

394,229 
725,739 

2,113,180 

23,080 
13,785 
12,390 
35,760 
24,430 
16,000 
38,400 


,665,480 
802,522 
548,611 
359,784 
809,679 
557,079 


10,283,202 


382 

997 

9,586 


11,265 
2,926 

1,410 

6,946 
8,-566 

81,429 


740 
1,100 
1,160 

263 

2,502 

62 

214 


3,708 


124,256 


6,745 


530 
2,950 
7,550 

640 


340 


640 


5,904 


25,299 


Since  the  chief  purposes  in  establishing  the  National  Forests  were 
watershed  protection,  and  the  conservation  of  a  public  timber  supply, 
they  were  necessarily  established  in  mountainous  regions.  For  this 
reason,  the  relative  proportion  of  agricultural  land  is  comparatively 
small,  although  the  total  area  made  available  for  agricultural  use  is 
considerable.  The  classification  records  are  open  to  the  public,  although 
it  is  generally  the  case  that  the  agricultural  land  is  taken  up  by  home- 
steaders nearly  as  fast  as  it  is  classified. 

The  National  Forest  Administrative  Act  contains  authority  for  allow- 
ing the  use  of  National  Forest  lands  and  resources  as  fully  as  may  be 
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consistent  with  the  aeeomplishmeiit  of  the  main  purposes  of  watershed 
protection  and  conservation,  and  perpetuation  of  the  timber  supply. 
IJ'nder  this  authority,  permits  are  granted  for  a  great  many  uses  of 
National  Forest  lands,  such  as  apiaries,  corrals,  summer  resorts,  sum- 
mer homes,  municipal  camp  grounds,  etc.  A  total  of  4,142  of  such 
permits  were  issued  in  1917.  These  permits  are,  in  effect,  lea.ses  l)y 
tlie  Forest  Service  for  long  periods  at  nominal  sums,  and  they  produced 
during  1917  a  revenue  of  $29,824.  It  has  hecoine  a  well  established 
})ractice  in  California  for  the  larger  valley  cities  and  municipalities  of 
the  state  to  lease  from  the  Government  beautiful  tracts  of  National 
Forest  land,  upon  which  are  established  municiinil  camps,  run  by  the 
cities  or  the  municipalities  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  dweller.  (Jali- 
fornia  has,  in  fact,  become  a  pioneer  in  this  movement,  and  it  is  now 
possible  for  the  person  living  in  the  valley  towns  to  enjoy  in  these 
camps  an  extremely  pleasant  and  inexpensive  summer  vacation. 

Within  the  National  Forests  of  the  state  hydroelectric  plants,  entirely 
or  partially  on  government  lands,  now  have  a  total  installed  capacity  of 
282.000  horsepower.  The  Government  issues  permits  for  these  sites, 
which,  it  is  estimated,  will  produce  approximately  500,000  contiininus 
horsepower  inuler  low  water  conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  uses  already  mentioned,  the  National  Forests  of  the 
state  take  care  each  year  of  a  veiy  considerable  proportion  of  ('ali- 
fornia's  live  stock.  Cattle,  hoi'ses,  sheep  and  goats  are  allowed  to 
graze  upon  the  National  Forests  just  .so  long  as  there  is  no  serions 
interference  with  the  juirposes  for  which  the  forests  were  established. 
In  view  of  war  conditions,  specird  measures  have  been  taken  to  accomjiio- 
date  as  many  extra  sto.'k  on  the  National  Forests  as  is  possible.  This 
has  been  done  as  a  war  measure,  and  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
thus  inaugurated  in  California,  there  was,  within  the  National  Forests 
of  the  state  in  1917,  a  total  of  49,010  sheep  and  goats,  and  10,970  cattle, 
horses  and  swine  in  excess  of  the  numbers  carried  dnring  191(5. 

Grazing  investigations  were  carried  on  last  year,  and,  based  u|)on 
these  inspection  reports,  it  is  estimated  that  the  fon^sts  are  capable  of 
supporting  a  still  further  increase  of  approximately  160,000  sheep  and 
goats,  and  nearly  40,000  cattle,  hor.ses  and  swine,  by  the  time  the  range 
improvement  work  contemplated  has  been  completed,  and  when  the 
necessary  co-operaticn  with  the  stock  men  of  the  state,  in  the  proper 
handling  of  stock  on  the  range,  is  secured. 

The  following  table  shows  the  niunbei-  of  grazing  permits  granted 
during  the  years  1911-1!)! 7,  and  the  number  and  kind  of  stock  grazed 
ui)on  the  National  Forests  of  California: 


Grazing     Permits.    1911-1917. 

Year 

Number 

of           1 
permits 

Cattle. 
number 

Horses, 
number 

Hogs, 
number 

Niunber 

of 
permits 

Sheep 

and 

lambs 

Goat.s, 
number 

1911     

2,422 
2,.521 
2.664 
2,696 
2,694 
2,765 
2,913 

151.582  '       QS'^J 

3,867 
3,480 
2,360 
1,608 
1,644 
1,224 
857 

298 
367 
377 
348 
317 
326 
378 

372,646 
432,974 
438,556 
424,917 
392,271 
409,835 
456,325 

13,4frl 
15  235 

1912    

169,361 
169,951 
175.356 
176,616 
183,746 
196,032 

10.403 
11,765 
12,487 
10.383 
9,922 
8,933 

1913    

13,249 
10  956 

1914    

1915    

6,644 
7,217 

1916    

1917    

9,427 
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To  reduce  loss  of  live  stock  on  the  National  Forest  ranges,  the  Forest 
Service  has,  in  co-operation  with  local  stock  men,  done  considerable 
work  in  the  eradication  of  poisonous  plants,  such  as  larkspur,  from  the 
ranges.  In  addition,  and  in  co-operation  with  the  United  States  Bio- 
logical Survey,  and  the  stock  men,  the  Forest  Service  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  destruction  of  predatory  animals.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  such  animals  killed  by  the  Forest  Rangers 
during  1910-1917: 

Predatory     Animals     Destroyed,     1910-1917. 


Animal 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Total 

Bears    _      --_.-- 

73 

23 

2 

903 

309 

87 

37 
5 

7 

743 

193 

15 

12 
3 

2 
478 
160 

2 

6 

3 

""337' 

132 
2 

28 

g- 

419 
91 

38 
7 

16 
337 
101 

10 

27 

8 

1 

1,551 

342 

3 

8 
3 

'"120" 
33 
3 

229 

Mountain  lions  

Wolves             

52 
34 

Covotes        _  - 

4,888 

Wildcats 

1,361 

Lynx   -  --    _-  --    -- 

72 

Totals 

1,347 

1,000 

657 

480 

544 

509 

1,932 

167 

6,636 

In  California's  National  Forests  there  are  about  109,000,000,000 
feet  of  timber,  largely  pine,  fir  and  cedar,  having  an  estimated  value 
of  approximately  $225,000,000.  About  75,000,000  feet  of  this  timber 
is  cut  annuallj^  to  fill  the  normal  demand.  A  portion  of  the  timber  is, 
of  course,  located  in  the  so-called  "back  country,"  and  is,  therefore,  at 
present  inaccessible,  but  will  come  on  the  market  naturally,  with  the 
increase  in  California's  population  and  with  the  more  intensive  develop- 
ment of  resources. 

The  amount  and  value  of  timber  sold  and  cut,  and  the  sales  within 
the  National  Forests  of  California  in  the  fiscal  years  1911-1917,  are 
shown  by  the  following  table : 

Timber  Sold    and    Cut    Under  Commercial   Sales   in    National    Forests,   1911-1917. 


Tear 

Timber  sold, 
board  feet 

Timber  cut 

Value              under  sales.               Value 

board  feet 

1911    

112,438,000 

109,214,000 

1,064,804,000 

79,706,000 

32,251,000 

151,964,000 

122,133,000 

$295,536  22 
232,697  81 

2,324,936  03 

153,171  54 

61,647  59 

306,540  25 

286,599  66 

37,899,000 
43,914.000 
52,419,000 
48,598,000 
a5,&41,000 
55,251,000 
66,643,000 

$80,243  65 

1912    

97,239  33 

1913      .. 

108,708  74 

1914          . 

105,467  99 

1915     - 

78,400  33 

1916   -_        -      

119,921  05 

1917                 —        

143,352  01 

In  addition  to  the  timber  cut  under  commercial  sales,  a  certain  ([uan- 
tity  is  sold  and  cut  at  cost  rates.  Timber  may  be  obtained  at  cost  rates 
only  by  settlers  living  in  or  adjacent  to  the  National  Forests,  who 
wish  to  use  that  timber  in  connection  with  direct  development  work  on 
their  ranches.  In  1917  the  number  of  such  sales  was  387;  1,952,000 
board  feet  were  sold  for  $1,088.31.  These  sales  are  made  in  accordance 
with  the  timber  sale  policy  of  the  Forest  Service,  which  is  to  make 
provision    first   for   local   needs,   both   present   and   future.      Sale   of 
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timber  for  coiiiinereial  purposes,  ami  which  will  enter  into  the  general 
markets,  is  considered  only  when  it  is  clear  that  an  excess  over  the 
permanent  snpi)ly  required  by  local  industries  exists.  The  number  of 
such  sales,  classified  accordinu"  to  the  size  of  the  sale,  is  shown  ])y  th(! 
folhtwina:  ta])le : 


Number    of 

Timber    Sales 

1911- 

917. 

Amouut 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Under  -IslOO . 

From  $100  to  $500 

From  $.500  to  $1.000 

From  $1,000  to  $.5.000 _.. 

Over  $.5,000  

.506 

24 

2 

6 

5 

575 

37 

9 

12 
2 

555 

24 

5 

14 

9 

682 

16 

11 

10 

4 

861 
9 
8 
3 
2 

997 
6 
3 
6 
5 

j;02 

17 

8 

12 

11 

Total  numl)er  of  .dules 

543 

&35 

607 

723 

883 

1,017 

950 

In  addition  to  sah^s  at  cost  to  settlers,  residents  and  miners  may 
obtain  not  to  exceed  .'f;20  worth  of  timber  from  the  National  Forests  for 
their  own  use,  free  of  charge  each  year.  The  material  thus  given  away 
is  restricted  almost  entirely  to  trees  that  should  be  removed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  forest,  and  to  dead  timber  which  is  a  fire  menace.  P^ree 
i^.^e  is  also  granted  for  co-operative  and  public  enterprises.  The  amount 
ajid  value  of  timber  cut  under  free  use  during  the  years  1911-1917  is  as 
follows : 

Free   Use  of  Timber,   1911-1917. 


Number  of 
permits 


1911  1  3,085 

1912 ._                                                   I  9  7^6 

1913 .illls 

1914  2,915 

1915 3,106 

1916 .  2,797 

1917 2,.302 


Value 


9,197.000 
8.490,000 
8,918,000 
8.416,000 
6.778000 
7,711,000 
6,602,000 


$17,3.59  02 
14,797  95 
18,011  15 
15,2.50  47 
16,996  78 
18,788  4 1 
10,431  88 


The  receipts  from  the  National  Forests  in  California  are  largely  from 
the  timber  sales,  rental  charges  en  account  of  water  power  and  other 
uses,  and  fees  obtained  from  the  grazing  of  live  sto?k.  Twenty-five 
per  cent  of  these  receipts  is  paid  annually  by  the  United  States  to  the 
state,  to  be  expended  for  roads  find  schools  in  the  counties  containing 
National  Forest  land.  Thus  the  increase  in  receipts  which  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  within  the  next  few  years  will  provide  to  the  counties 
within  which  tlie  National  Forests  are  located,  sums  which  should 
finally  e(iual  or  exceed  such  taxes  as  might  have  been  obtained  by  these 
counties  had  the  lands  involved  passed  into  the  hands  of  private 
owners.  In  addition  to  the  twenty-five  per  cent  mentioned,  ten  per  cent 
of  the  total  recipts  is  expended  by  the  Forest  Service  for  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  and  trails  where  roads  and  trails  are  most  needed  by  com- 
munities within  or  adjacent  to  the  National  Forests.  The  amounts  paid 
to  the  state  of  California  for  the  fiscal  years  1910-1916  are  shown  by 
the  following  table: 
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Amounts   Paid  to  the  State  from   Forest   Receipts  for  School   and    Road   Moneys. 

1910   $60,752  91 

1911   53,716  87 

1912   62,052  82 

1913   74,541  55 

1914    

1915   67,611  87 

1916    79,350  88 

1917    109,008  01 

Total    581,574  91 

Over  $800,000  is  spent  annually  in  administering  and  protecting 
California's  National  Forests.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1917,  permanent  improvements,  including  some  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  miles  of  trails,  and  the  same  number  of  miles  of  telephone 
lines  were  built,  at  a  cost  of  $137,042.  The  trail  and  telephone  systems 
within  these  forests  now  aggregate  3,742  miles  of  trail,  and  4,607  miles 
of  telephone  lines. 

Each  National  Forest  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  a  Forest 
Supervisor.  For  purposes  of  administration  and  protection,  the  for- 
ests are  divided  into  Ranger  districts,  each  of  which  is  in  charge  of  a 
District  Ranger.  Under  the  District  Rangers  are  the  protection  forces 
— lookouts,  patrolmen,  and  forest  firemen.  There  are  about  85  lookouts 
employed  during  the  peak  of  the  fire  season,  and  these  men,  all  of 
whom  are  stationed  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  throughout 
the  forests,  lead  lonely  lives.  It  is  their  duty  to  discover  and  report 
by  telephone  or  heliograph  to  the  nearest  Ranger,  patrolman,  or  fire- 
man, every  fire  which  starts  within  the  forest.  In  addition  to  the  look- 
outs, the  Forest  Service  employs  in  California  on  an  average  of  some 
425  Rangers,  patrolmen  and  firemen  during  the  summer  season.  Some- 
thing like  800  men — mountaineers,  lumbermen,  miners  and  ranchers, 
are  also  registered  with  the  Forest  Service  as  volunteers,  to  be  called 
upon  in  emergencies.  Private  owners  of  timber  within  the  National 
Forest  are  more  and  more  rapidly  taking  advantage  of  the  Govern- 
ment's fire  protection  system.  During  the  fiscal  year  1917,  approxi- 
mately $50,000  was  contributed  by  lumber  companies,  municipal  organi- 
zations, railroads  and  owners  of  private  timber  lands  for  fire  protection. 
This  money  was  spent  through  co-operative  agreement  with  the  Forest 
Service  on  more  than  4,000,000  acres  of  timber  land  and  valuable 
watersheds. 

It  is  conceded  by  those  who  have  had  the  most  experience,  that  the 
]917  fire  season  v/as  the  most  hazard(ms  in  California  since  the  National 
Forests  were  put  under  Government  administration.  Even  1910  is  not 
excepted.  The  forest  officials  reported  in  1917  a  total  of  1.862  fires, 
1,649  of  which  were  within  the  National  Forest  areas.  Many  of  these 
fires  were  started  by  lightning,  but,  unfortunately,  the  greater  number 
must  be  laid  to  human  agency.  The  Forest  Sei'vice  has  always  wel- 
comed campers  to  the  National  Forests,  but  campers  in  1917  were 
responsible  for  a  total  of  238  fires.  These  fires  damaged  over  $10,000 
worth  of  property  and  cost  more  than  $20,000  to  extinguish.  The 
National  Forests  are  still  open  to  campers,  but  the  Forest  Service  in 
California  is  making  every  effort,  and  particularly  as  a  war  measure, 
to  warn  them  of  the  danger  by  fire  through  carelessness  Avitli  matches, 
cigarettes  and  camp  fires. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  fires,  the  area  burned  ovei-, 
and  the  damage,  both  to  National  Forest  land  and  to  land  j)rivately 
owned  within  tlie  National  Forests  for  tlie  vears  1908-TS17  inclusive. 


National  Forest 

PrlTate 

Total 

Number 

Area 

Damage 

Number 

Area 

Damage 

Number 

Area 

Damage 

1908   

528 

476 

5.53 

794 

687 

1,435 

1,339 

1,167 

1,190 

1,649 

156,214 

107,266 

367,344 

99,981 

54,  .540 

123,459 

66,555 

41,410 

84,731 

462,081 

$132,791 

1909   

1910   

1911    

1912   

1913   

1914    

1915   

1916   

1917   

288 
319 
476 
4a5 

1,046 
808 
740 
758 

1,118 

85,545 
2.58,713 
66,508 
35.166 
89.988 
4.5.714 
28,095 
6:3,860 
336,948 

$83,302 

332,586 

51,083 

6086 

20,478 

27,869 

23,237 

20,944 

183,477 

188 
234 
318 
282 
389 
531 
427 
432 
531 

21,721 
108,631 
33,480 
19,374 
3.3,471 
20,841 
13  315 
20,871 
125.133 

$14,401 

189,843 

7,673 

2,216 

9,466 

33,188 

2.822 

6,604 

40,537 

97,703 

522,429 

58,7.56 

8.2.52 

29,944 

61,0.57 

26,059 

27.548 

224,014 

In  the  Forest  Nursery  at  Pilgrim  Creek,  Siskiyou  County,  some 
380,000  seedlings  and  240,000  transplants  are  raised  every  year.  This 
stock,  after  it  reaches  the  age  of  two  years,  is  set  out  within  the  larger 
brush  fields  of  Northern  California.  A  careful  examination  of  these 
brush  fields  indicates  very  clearly  that  they  supported  at  one  time  an 
excellent  supply  of  timber,  but  as  a  result  of  repeated  burnings,  this 
timber  has  gradually  disappeared  and  the  brush  has  become  no  dense 
that  it  is,  in  places,  well  nigh  impenetral)le. 

For  the  period  of  the  war,  approximately  two  hundred  acres  per 
year  is  being  planted  with  stock  raised  in  the  Pilgrim  Creek  Nursery. 
Plans  have,  however,  been  projected  by  which  a  much  greater  number 
of  stock  will  be  raised  in  the  nursery,  and  a  correspondingly  greater 
acreage  of  brush  fields  planted  each  year,  as  soon  as  the  war  is  won. 

Fire    Report    for    1917.* 

The  fire  season  of  1917  was  the  most  severe  since  1910.  There  Avere 
670  more  fires  than  in  1916,  and  153  more  than  in  1915.  Money  damage 
exceeded  the  1916  loss  by  $330,647,  and  the  1915  loss  by  $352,042.  A 
longer  and  drier  season  tried  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Forest  Service, 
and  emphasized  again  the  necessity  for  a  paid  fire  patrol  system  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Forester. 

The  State  Hoard  of  Forestry  was  called  upon  for  assistance  in  fight- 
iny  the  larger  fires.  Voluntary  fire  fighters  were  directed  personally 
by  the  State  Forester,  resulting  in  the  saving  of  an  unestimated  amount 
of  property. 

Newspaper  reports  show  that  eight  persons  lost  their  lives  by  forest 
fires.  These  deaths  could  have  been  prevented  had  the  Forestry  Board 
been  supported  in  the  plea  for  adequate  funds  for  fighting  fires.  Some 
of  the  most  destructive  fires,  and  by  far  the  greater  number,  occurred 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  state. 

♦From   Report   of   the   State   Forester. 
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The  following*  tables  are  self-explanatory,  but  do  not  show  the  loss  of 
several  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  sawn  lumber  piled  in  the  yards 
ready  for  war  purposes : 

Fire    Data    for    1917    (Outside    National    Forests). 


Number 

of 

fires 

Area  burned  over                   j 

iloney  damage 

County 

Timber, 
acres 

Brush, 
acres 

Grass, 
acres 

Total 
acreage 

Timber  and 
range 

Improve- 
ments 

Total 

9 

500 

10,600 

143 

11,243 

?50  00 

$2,000  00 

$2,050  00 

Alpine    _  ,     _ 

Butte     _  _          _.      _ 

13 

2,550 

6,255 

916 

9,721 

240  00 

550  00 

790  00 

1 

i 

1 

Pel    Nort" 

17 
3 

9 
1 
2 

2,415 

1 

1,000 

11,565 

60 

23,140 





17,285 
80 
75 

13.980 
61 

41,425 

80 

1,075 

11,555  00 

11,555  00 

El    Dorado 

40  00 

40  00 

Olenn    ..  .    ._ 

Humboldt      _  .. 

300 

700 

Imperial          _        __  . 

Inyo    _ 

1 

Kern         

2 

1,020 

1,020 

200  00 

200  00 

Kings      .    -             _,  - 

—     -- 

Lake 

1 
1 

17 
4 

11 
3 
9 
3 

500 

5 

629 
3.680 
1,190 

2,840 
1 
3,055 
1,500 
1,225 
2,400 
8,100 
1 

500 

2.015 
392 

55 
2,400 
1,300 

30 

3,840 

1 

5,075 

1,892 

1,909 

8,480 

10,590 

31 

10  000  00 

10,000  00 

Lasstin 

Los  Anpeles     ._      

_ 

100  00 

100  00 

20  00 

300  00 

1,300  00 

2,600  00 

Marin   _-  ._  __ 

250  00 
150  00 
300  00 

550  00 

Mariposa 

1,450  00 

M'"ndocino 

2.900  00 

Merced 

Modoc         -  - 

j 

4 

9 

6 

1 

500 
1,080 

71 
750 
45 

40 
810 
502 

112 
2,060 
1,627 

; 

Napa    _  -  - 

50  00 
884  50 

50  00 

Nevada     .__._.  _. 



884  50 

Orange 

Placer     .  .    .  .    '.    _ 

2 

2 
10 

17 
1 

550 

46 

1,432 

550 
1,863 

1,100 

63 

3,299 

30  00 

30  00 

Riverside                

323  00 

10  00 

333  00 

1 

15 

15 

San    Diego    

45 

1 

8,676 

2,261 

10,938 

15,540  00 

480  00 

16.020  00 

6 

561 

561 

1,000  00 

1.000  00 

San   Mateo  

5 
3 
4 
8 
2 

15,940 
19 

3,000 
20,000 

8,530 

11,515 

6 

20 

202 

10 

25 

3,020 
20  202 

8,540 
27,480 

a5 

600  00 

500  00 
10,000  00 

1,100  00 
10,000  00 

12,339  00 

12,339  00 

Shasta 



Sierra 

Sfskiyou 

10 
4 
7 

5,428 

14.306 

182 
5,615 

19,734 

182 

24,355 

25,392  00 

150  00 

247,200  00 

25,392  00 

Solano       - 

150  00 

Sonoma 

7,100 

11,640 

27,100  00 

274,300  00 

Sutter 

1 
1 

15 

15 
650 

50 

600 

1 

Tulare 

5 
7 
11 

30 
1,250 

700 
1,500 
5,900 

2,060 

1,614 

900 

2,760 
3,144 
8,050 

390  00 
1,532  00 
1,750  00 

390  00 

Tuolunms 

1,532  00 

Ventura 

1,750  00 

Yolo    

Tuba        

1 

5 

5 

5  00 

5  00 

Totals .. 

255; 

44,187 

160,724 

43,449 

248,360 

$323,460  50 

$51,470  00 

$374,930  50 
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THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY. 

The  wooded  land  of  the  state  is  estimated  to  have  an  area  of  44,700 
square  miles,  or  22  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  state.  ]\lost  of  the 
timber  in  this  area  is  found  upon  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  and  upon  the 
Coast  ranges  north  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  A  little  is  found  in  the 
Coast  ranges  farther  south,  and  in  those  of  southern  California.  The 
principal  species  are  redwood  and  yellow  pine,  with  smaller  amounts  of 
sugar  pine,  Douglas  tir,  and  incense  cedar. 

Redwood  is  the  only  important  kind  of  lumber,  the  production  of 
which  is  limited  to  one  state.  California  has  no  competitor  in  its  pro- 
duction, nor  can  it  ever  have,  since  there  is  no  commercial  supply  of 
redwood  timber  elsewhere.  This  species  is  found  in  a  narrow  strip 
stretching  from  the  Oregon  line  southward,  closely  bordering  the  coast, 
nearly  to  jMonterey  Bay.  In  this  strip,  comprising  some  2,000  square 
miles,  there  is  estimated  to  be  80,000,000,000  feet  of  redwood  in  a  pure 
forest.  This  is  probably  the  most  dense  forest,  as  measured  by  the 
amount  of  timber  per  acre,  in  the  world.  Lumbering  is  carried  on 
mainly  about  Humboldt  Bay,  at  Crescent  City,  near  the  Oregon  line, 
and  at  various  points  in  Mendocino  County. 

Yellow  pine  is  found  along  the  entire  length  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  in  the  Coast  ranges.  It  occupies  in  the  Sierra  a  well-defined  belt 
which,  in  the  southern  pai't  of  the  range,  is  limited  by  a  contour  8,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  while  northward  it  gradually  descends,  coming- 
down  to  about  1,500  feet  in  the  upper  Sacramento  Valley.  Its  upper 
limit  is  on  an  average  about  6,500  feet,  above  which  it  is  succeeded  by 
species  which  are  fitted  to  a  colder  climate.  Throughout  its  range  at 
higher  elevations,  it  occurs  with  sugar  pine  in  the  average  proportion  of 
about  three  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  The  forest  also  contains 
varying  amounts  of  incense  cedar  and  of  Douglas  fir.  The  composition 
of  the  forests  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Coast  ranges  is  quite  similar 
to  that  in  the  Sierra,  excepting  that  the  proportion  of  Douglas  fir  is 
somewhat  greater. 

Scattered  about  in  the  yellow  pine  forests,  on  the  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  at  altitudes  ranging  from  4,000  to  6.000  feet,  are  ten  groves, 
differing  greatly  in  size,  of  Sequoia  (jiginitca.  the  big  tree.  These  trees 
range  in  height  up  to  325  feet,  and  in  diameter  to  a  little  over  30  feet. 
The  Big  Trees  do  not  occur  in  pure  stands  but  are  intermingled  with 
yellow  and  sugar  pine,  firs  and  cedar. 

The  total  merchantable  stand  of  saw  timber  in  California,  exclusive 
of  the  redwood  belt,  has  l)een  estimated  at  263,600,000,000  feet,  board 
measure,  of  which  131,200,0(JO,000  feet  is  privately  owned  and 
132,400,000,000  feet  is  the  property  of  the  government."  Of  the  latter 
amount,  115,800,000,000  feet  is  in  the  national  forests  and  the  rest  in 
national  parks  and  Indian  reservations  or  upon  the  public  domain. 
The  private  and  national  forest  timber  taken  together,  a  total  of 
247.000,000.000  feet,  board  measure,  is  composed  of  the  principal  forest 
species  in  about  the  following  proportion:  Sugar  pine,  15  per  cent; 
western  yellow  pine,  38  per  cent;  Douglas  fir,  19  per  cent:  white  fir,  14 
per  cent;  incense  cedar,  3  per  cent;  California  red  fir,  4  per  cent; 
lodgepole  pine,  2  per  cent;  big  tree,  2  per  cent;  other  species,  3  per  cent. 
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Lumbering  is  one  of  California's  most  important  industries.  Its 
principal  products  are  lumber.,  laths,  shingles  and  shakes.  The  amount 
of  lumber  manufactured  annually  in  the  eleven  years  1905  to  1916  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Lumber   Cut  or   Manufactured,    1905-1917. 


Year 

M  feet,  board 
measure 

Year 

M  feet,  board 
measure 

1905    

1,077,499 
1,348,599 
1,345,943 
996,115 
1,143,507 
1,2-54,826 
1,207„561 

1912 ..        . 

1,203,059 

1906   ..     

1913     -. 

1,183  383 

1907    _      .  . 

1914 

1,154,368 

1908   

1915 

1,119.628 

1909   

1916   

1,413,541 

1910   

1917 

1,416,014 

1911     __      . 

The  laths,  shingles  and  shakes  manufactured  during  1915,  1916  and 
1917  are  estimated  as  follows : 


Laths  . 
Shingles 
Shakes 


38,284,000 

200,755,000 

6,628,000 


30,713,000 

348,622,000' 

1,963,000 


37,651,000  (20  mills) 
261,434,000  (41  mills) 
(Not  compiled) 


Lumber    Cut    by    Species    by    136    Mills    in    1915. 


Kind  of  wood 

Class  5, 
33  mills 

sawing 
lO.OOOM 
and  over 

Class  4. 
8  mills 
sawing 
5,000M  to 
lO.OOOM 

Class  3, 
15  mills 
sawing 
l.OOOMto 
5.000M 

Class  2,           Class  1.      ! 
15  mlUs          58  mills 
sawing            sawing 
500M  to           50M  to 
l.OOOM              SOOM 

Total 

Douglas   fir 

100,078 

329,123 

399,553 

9,477 

9,213 

4,537 

11,845 

28,824 
7,644 

1,900 

20,016 

8,972 

1,511 

5,290 
1,215 

2,346 
6,384 
1,440 

117,6S0 
389,&37 
418,824 

9,477 
12,185 

4  537 

Western   pine   

Redwood    

Spruce     _ 

Cedar 

2,554 

84 

151 

las 

Hemlock  . _ 

Sugar  pine 

107,641 

4,677 

.     2,877 

772 
742 

860 
516 
790 
120 
5 
52 

544 

518 

6 

114,494 
.50.720 

802 

r^o 

White   fir 

46,067 
6 

Oak*    

Birch*  

Jenisero*    

5 

Spanish  cedar* 

52 

Eucalyptus     -  _           _      . 

200 

'^OO 

Totals 

1,005,665 

58,421 

32,486 

10,510 

11,621 

1,119,628 

♦Imported    in    the    log'. 

The  lumber  cut  of  1915  was  influenced  by  a  large  surplus  carried 
over  from  1914  and  ])y  the  restricted  markets  brought  about  liy  the 
European  war. 

CUT    OF    LUMBER    BY    SPECIES    BY    182    MILLS    IN    1916. 

District  Forester  DuBois  estimates  that  the  lumber  cut  in  California 
in  1916  was  probably  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  state.  To  date 
1S2  mills  have  reported  a  cut  of  1,415,541,000  feet  board  measure.  The 
estimated  cut  is  1,420,000,000  feet  as  against  an  estimated  cut  for  1915 
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of  1,130,000,000  feet.     The  output  of  fifty-two  of  the  largest  mills  was 

1,328,136,000  feet.     The  cut  of  more  important  species  was  reported 

as  follows : 

Western  piue 494,973.000  feet  bourd  measure 

Redwood    490,<82S,000  feet  board  measure 

Sugar  pine lGr),4(>l,00()  feet  board  measure 

Douglas  fir ]41,20<1,000  feet  board  measure 

White  fir 85,918,000  feet  board  measure 

Cedar 10,587,000  feet  board  mea.sure 

Tlie  manufacturers  of  redwood  in  1916  received  an  average  of  about 
three  dollars  more  for  their  lumher  than  they  did  a  year  ago,  while 
iisanufacturers  of  sugar  and  while  pine  rcceix'ed  for  ii|)pei's  about  six 
dollars  iiio!'''  per  thousand. 

Sawmills,    1916. 

Aetive  sawmills  (cutting  50  IVl  and  ovei-)  rcporling,  and  reported 
production  of  each  kiiul  of  lumber,  lath  and  shingles. 

Softwoods,    In    M    feet,    b.    m. 

Number  of  active  sawmills' 130 

Aggregate  M  feet  board  measure' 1,119.458 

Douglas  fir 117,951 

Hemlock 4,537 

Western  yellow  pine= 389,991 

Spruce    9,477 

Redwood 418,824 

Cedar   12.185 

White  fir" 50,820 

Sugar  pine 114,494 


Total  soft  woods' 1,118.279 

Oak , 802 

Birch 120 

Minor  species 257 


Total  hard  woods- 


Lalli,  thousand 

Shingle.s,  thousand 


1,179 

38,284 

200,755 


'Include.s   2  mills  in  Nevada.     ^Includes  1  mill   in  Nevada. 

Lumber  Cut  by  Species  by  169  Mills  in  1917  in   M   Feet  B.   M. 


Kind  of  wood 

Class  5, 
39  mills 
sawing 
10, DOOM 
and  over 

Class  4,             Class  3. 
9  mills              29  mills 
sawing              sawing 
.5,000  to             1,000  to 
10,000M      j       5,00OM 

Class  2, 
22  mills 
sawing 
500  to 
l.OOOM 

Class  1, 

08  mills 

sawing 

50  to  500M 

Total 

Dong-las  flr 

Western   pine  

Redwood    .    ..    _ 

132,115 

406,835 

442,886 

20.607 

15,240 

3,379 

119,427 

109,031 

I 

9,617  i          9.361 
n.827           42.284 
36,886             6,609 

2,008  !          2,982 

10,203  ,          7,416 

389  !          1,066 

156,083 

478.565 

487,458 

20,607 

Spruce   .- 

Cedar  

Hemlock  ..    

574             5,088 

215  j             193 

21,310 
3,379 

Sugar  pine 

3'242             3,945 
5,957             2,681 

680 
1,670 

657 
1,322 

127,951 
120,661 

White  fir  

Total  soft  woods- 

1,249,520 

67,725           69,968 

15,165 

13,636 

1,416,014 

Laurel   

Eucalyptus  

Lodgepole  pine 

Oak  (Cal.) 

Spanish  cedar  _. 
Japanese  oak  ... 


420 

420 

75 

44 

6 

163 


Total  hard  woods. 

17—37910 


1,128 
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During  the  ten  years,  1899  to  1909,  the  output  of  rough  lumber  in 
California  increased  55.1  per  cent  and  that  of  laths  183.4  per  cent, 
while  the  production  of  shingles  decreased  11.7  per  cent.  The  period 
of  most  rapid  growth  in  the  industry  was  from  1899  to  1904,  when  the 
output  of  lumber  increased  46.2  per  cent.  The  woods  which  supply  the 
raw  material  are  almost  exclusively  conifers,  the  hardvrood  cut  in  1909, 
practically  all  of  which  was  California  or  tanbark  oak,  forming  only 
one-fifth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  lumber  production  during  the  year. 
A  total  of  521,630  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  or  more  than  45.6  per 
cent  of  the  lumber  output  in  1909,  was  California  redwood,  a  species  of 
timber  whicli  does  not  occur  in  saw-log  size  outside  of  California.  Chief 
among  the  other  species  sawed  into  lumber  in  1909  were  western  pine, 
with  a  production  of  364,748  thousand  feet,  board  measure;  Douglas 
fir,  with  a  production  of  88,852  tlioiisand  feet;  sugar  pine,  with  a  pro- 
duction of  88,822  thousand  feet.  The  manufacture  of  shingles,  while 
carried  on  to  some  extent  in  connection  with  that  of  lumber,  neverthe- 
less amounts  practically  to  a  separate  industry.  Over  88  per  cent  of 
the  shingle  output  of  the  state  for  1909  was  manufactured  from  red- 
wood, which  timber  possesses  in  very  high  degree  the  c|ualities  most 
desirable  in  shingle  material. 

The  term  "white  fir"  is  used  as  a  designation  for  two  or  three  firs  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  lumber  produced  from 
them  in  no  way  resembles  that  of  the  Douglas  fir,  which,  botanically,  is 
not  a  fir  at  all. 

In  the  production  of  redwood,  yellow  pine,  sugar  pine,  and  white 
fir,  California  holds  the  first  place. 

Sugar  Pine.  The  commercial  range  of  this  great  giant  of  the  white 
pine  family  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  regions  of  the  Sierra  in 
California,  where  91.4  per  cent  of  the  total  cut  of  97,191,000  feet  was 
produced  in  1909.  The  output  was  81.5  per  cent  greater  than  in  1899. 
The  average  value  of  the  product  per  thousand  feet  in  1909  was  36  cents 
greater  than  in  1908,  but  $1.70  less  than  in  1907. 

The  lumber  industry  includes  three  distinct  operations,  which  are  in 
some  cases  carried  on  by  the  same  organization,  in  others  separately : 

1.  The  logging  industry,  including  the  felling  of  timber,  cutting  it 
into  lengths,  and  transporting  it  by  rail  or  river  or  flume  to  the  mill. 

2.  The  sawmUi  industry,  in  which  the  raw  material  consists  of  saw- 
logs,  the  products  of  the  lumber  camps;  the  finished  product  of  rough 
lumber,  including  beams,  joists,  scantling,  boards,  shingles,  laths,  etc. 

3.  The  planing  mill  industry  in  which  the  raw  material  consists  of 
rough  lumber  and  the  finished  product  planed  lumber  with  such  minor 
manufactures  as  are  carried  on  in  connection  with  these  mills.  In  the 
United  States  this  industry  ranks  fourth  among  the  greatest  manufac- 
turing industries  of  the  country,  being  exceeded  in  value  of  products 
only  by  iron  and  steel,  the  textile,  and  the  slaughtering  and  meat- 
packing industries. 

The  ten  largest  holdings  of  timber  lands  comprise  2,448,094  acres, 
or  approximately  42  per  cent  of  all  the  privately-owned  timber  and 
cut-over  land  in  the  state.     They  are  as  follows: 
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Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  (S.  P.).. 

T.  B.  Walker  and  associates 

McCloud  River  TAimber  Company 

Diamond  Match  Company 

Hammond  Lumber  Company 

Union  Lumber  Company 

L.  E.  Wlilte  Lumber  Company 

Weed  Lumber  Company  

C.  A.  Smith 

Sierra  Nevada  Wood  and  Lumber  Company 


921,311 

673,665 

2.32,063 

159,499 

94.760 

80,350 

79,.540 

71,4.58 

69,768 

65,680 


The  Soiitliern  Pacific  holding  is  the  greatest  in  the  United  States — 
106,(H)0,()(X),()()0  feet.  It  is  ditficnlt  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  its 
inimen.sity.  It  stretches  practically  680  miles  along  that  railroad, 
between  Porthmd  and  Sacramento.  The  fastest  train  over  this  distance 
takes  thirty-one  hours.  During  all  that  time  the  traveler  is  passing 
through  lands  a  large  portion  of  which,  for  30  miles  on  each  side, 
l)elongs  to  the  railroad,  and  in  almost  the  entire  strip  this  corporation 
is  the  dominating  owner  of  both  timber  and  land. 

The  holdings  under  2,000  acres  are  too  numerous  to  publish,  but  they 
are  summarized  as  folloAvs: 


' 

Amount  in  acres 

Size  of  holcJings                                     holdings 

Timber 

Cut-over 

Total 

Below  1,000  acres ._                1,087 

460,093 

79,071 

59,321 

947,494 

539,164 

1,000  to  2,000  acres 196 

2,000  acres  and  over 1              286 

195,687 
4,081,794 

255,008 
5,029,288 

Totals 

4,737,554 

1,085,886 

5,823,440 

1 

Of  the  standing  timber  in  this  state  a  very  large  percentage  being 
in  private  ownership,  the  total  acreage  amounting  to  4,555,941  in  1914. 


Ownership 

of  Forests. 

County 

Acres 

County 

Acres 

Alpine 

3,270 

17,903 

89,737 

68,663 

inofinrt 

Plumas   

224,717 

Amador 

Riverside      __. . 

4.784 

Butte 

San  Benito 

2,960 

Calaveras 

San  Bernardino    _  . 

10.940 

Del  Norte 

San  Diego        _  ___  _ 

23  460 

El  Dorado                                           PfiS9f> 

San  Luis  01)ispo ._ 

2,040 

Eresno     _ 

19,983 
16,796 

486,9.50 

8,600 

10,320 

244,4.34 
23,176 
11,597 
35,073 

475.318 

26.5,.317 
15,320 
81,518 
60.101 

156,949 

Santa  Barbara  

160 

Glenn 

Santa  Cruz  ._  .  

19,956 

Humboldt 

Shasta _._ 

429,512 

Kern      _  .    .. _  _ 

Sierra  ._ _ 

134,176 

Lake   _      

Siskivou  __  _  _ 

693,180 

Lassen 

Sonoma 

1^,474 

Madera 

Tehama  _____  ___    __ 

126  358 

Marin   

Trinity    

3.33.840 

Mariposa 

Tulare 

33,3.58 

Mendocino    ._ 

Tuolumne    _  _ 

131,378 

Modoc _._ 

Ventura    

803 

Mono 

Yuba  

19,400 

Monterey 

Total 

Nevada  

4,555.941 

Placer  
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PART    XII. 

MANUFACTURES  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


Lumber  and  Timber  Products;  Slaug'htering'  and  Meat-Packing; 
Canning"  and  Preserving;  Foundry  and  Machine  Shops;  Flour- 
mills;  Printing  and  Publishing;  Petroleum  Refining;  Dairy 
Products;  Leather,  Tanned  and  Curried;  Malt  Liquors;  Wines; 
Gas,  Illuminating  and  Heating;  Cement;  the  Automobile 
Industry;  Engines  and  Power;  Summary  of  Manufactures  in 
1914;  Manufactures  in  Certain  Cities.     1909-1914. 

MANUFACTURES,     1909-1914. 

California  shows  a  marked  growth  in  manufactures  during  the  last 
45  years.  The  gross  value  of  products  per  capita  of  the  total  popu- 
lation increased  from  $119  in  1869  to  $258  in  1914,  and  the  proportion 
which  the  manufactures  of  the  state  represented  of  the  total  value  of 
the  products  of  manufacturing  industries  in  the  United  States  advanced 
from  1.6  to  2.9  per  cent  during  the  same  time.  California  ranked 
sixteenth  among  the  states  in  1869  in  gross  value  of  manufactured 
products,  but  had  advanced  to  ninth  place  in  1914. 

The  totals  presented  do  not  include  the  statistics  for  an  establishment 
operated  by  the  Federal  Government — the  United  States  navy  yard, 
located  at  Mare  Island.  In  1914  this  plant  employed  an  average  of 
2,163  wage  earners  and  the  value  of  work  performed  was  $4,349,104. 

There  were  •  a  number  of  changes  in  rank  according  to  value  of 
products  in  1914,  as  compared  with  1909,  all  the  most  important  indus- 
tries having  changed  places  in  the  table.  Canning  and  preserving 
and  petroleum  refining  moved  up  from  third  and  eighth  in  1909  to 
first  and  second,  respectively,  in  1914,  while  lumber  and  timber  and 
slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  which  ranked  first  and  second  in  1909, 
M^ere  third  and  fourth,  respectively,  in  1914.  Printing  and  publishing, 
bread  and  other  bakery  products,  and  butter,  cheese,  and  condensed 
milk  moved  up  one  place  in  1914,  wliile  foundry  and  machine-shop 
products,  and  flour-mill  and  gristmill  products  each  dropped  two  places. 

During  the  period  1899  to  1914  the  value  of  manufactures  in  Cali- 
fornia increased  at  a  somewhat  greater  rate  than  the  value  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The  number  of  estab- 
lishments reported  at  the  census  of  1914  represented  an  increase  over 
1899  of  101.3  per  cent;  average  number  of  wage  earners,  80.6  per  cent; 
value  of  products,  176.9  per  cent;  and  value  added  by  manufacture, 
186.1  per  cent.  The  corresponding  percentages  for  the  decade  1304- 
1914  were — number  of  establishmerts,  47.1  per  cent;  wage  earners, 
38.9  per  cent;  value  of  products,  91.4  per  cent;  and  value  added  by 
manufacture,  75.1  per  cent.  While  there  were  employed  on  the 
average,  during  the  year  1914,  139,481  wage  earners  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  state,  large  numbers  were  employed  for  short  periods.    The 
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greatest  activity  was  reported  for  August,  when  161,072  wage  earners 
were  employed. 

The  most  important  manufacturing  industries  are  as  follows: 

Lumber  and  Timber  Products.  This  industry,  which  embraces  not 
only  logging  operations,  sawmills,  and  planing  mills,  but  also  factories 
manufacturing  wooden  packing  boxes,  ranked  first  in  1909,  but  dropped 
to  third  place  in  1914.  It  showed  an  increase  of  $7,859,996,  or  17.5 
per  cent,  in  value  of  products  for  the  period  of  1909-1914  and  an  in- 
crease of  52.7  per  cent  in  the  ten-year  period  from  1904  to  1914. 

The  lumber  industry  is  one  of  the  seasonal  industries.  The  number 
of  wage  earners  in  January,  1909,  the  month  of  minimum  employment, 
was  14,585  less  than  the  number  in  July,  the  month  of  maximum 
emplojauent. 

Slaughtering  and  Meat-Packing.  This  classification  includes  the 
wholesale  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  establishments  and  those 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sausage  only.  The  animals  slaughtered 
are  largely  cattle  and  sheep  from  the  foothills  and  lower  mountain 
slopes  and  from  the  plateau  region  of  the  northeastern  pari  of  the  state 
and  southeastern  Oregon,  conditions  in  these  sections  being  very  favor- 
able to  stock  raising.  About  half  of  the  stock  slaughtered  is  raised 
within  the  state.  The  fact  that  within  recent  years  the  meat  packers 
have  been  able  to  overcome,  through  refrigeration,  climatic  difficulties, 
which  required  the  excessive  use  of  preservatives  in  salt  meats,  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  growth  of  this  industry.  The  total  value  of 
products  reported  for  the  industry  in  1914  amounted  to  $50,011,820. 

Ceinning  and  Preserving.  This  classification  includes  the  canning  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  fish,  oysters,  clams,  etc.,  the  preparation  of 
pickled,  smoked,  and  dried  fish,  the  packing  of  dried  fruits  by  packing 
houses  which  make  a  specialty  of  such  business,  and  the  manufacture  of 
pickles,  preserves,  jellies,  sauces,  etc.,  but  it  does  not  include  the  drying 
and  packing  of  fruits  by  the  grower  on  the  farm,  nor  does  it  include  the 
canning  of  meats,  soups,  and  similar  products  in  m(>at-i)acking  estab- 
lishments (the  statistics  for  which  are  included  witli  those  for  the 
slaughtering  and  meat-packing  industry).  Tlu;  canning,  jjickling, 
smoking  and  drying  of  fish  and  the  canning  of  oysters,  form  compara- 
tively unimportant  branches  of  the  industry.  California  far  exceeds 
any  other  state  in  the  value  of  products  for  this  industry,  the  amount 
reported  for  1914  being  $61,162,849,  or  25.1  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the 
United  States.  Canning  and  preserving  is  a  seasonal  industry,  giving 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  persons  in  July,  August,  September, 
and  October,  and  to  a  comparatively  small  number  during  most  of  the 
other  months  of  the  year. 

Foundry  and  MacJiine  Shop  Products.  This  industry  embraces,  in 
addition  to  the  general  class  of  foundries  and  machine  shops,  establish- 
ments engaged  in  such  special  lines  as  the  nuuiufacture  of  gas  machines 
and  gas  and  water  meters,  hardware,  plumbers'  supplies,  steam  fittings 
and  heating  apparatus,  and  structural  ironware.  It  does  not,  however, 
include  establishments  which  manufacture  distinctive  products  covered 
by  other  classifications,  such  as  cash  registers  and  calculating  machines, 
or  electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and  supplies.  This  industry  ranked 
fourth  among  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  state  in  1914  in 
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number  of  wiigc  earners,  giving  employment  to  9,747,  or  7  per  cent  of 
tiie  total  for  all  industries. 

Flour-mill  and  Gristmill  Products.  The  statistics  for  all  merchant 
mills  grinding  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  corn  or  other  grains  are  included 
in  this  classification.  It  does  not,  however,  include  factories  making 
fancy  cereals  or  other  food  preparations  as  a  chief  product,  or  mills 
doing  custom  grinding  exclusiveh^  This  industry,  measured  by  value 
of  products,  ranked  fifth  in  1909,  but  dropped  to  seventh  place  in  1914. 
There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  value  of  products  but  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  wage  earners  and  establishments  during  the  five-year  period. 
The  totals  do  not  include  data  for  the  small  mills  engaged  exclusively 
in  custom  grinding  for  local  consumption. 

Printing  and  PublisJmig.  This  classification  Includes  job  printing, 
the  printing  and  publishing  of  books,  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and 
music,  bookbinding,  steel  engraving,  and  lithographing.  More  estab- 
lishments were  reported  for  this  industry  in  1914  than  for  any  other 
industry  in  the  state.  The  1,543  establishments  reporting  included  822 
publishing  newspapers  and  periodicals  and  631  doing  book  and  job 
work  exclusively.  The  average  number  of  wage  earners  employed  in 
the  newspaper  and  periodical  branch  of  the  industry  was  4,334,  and 
the  value  of  products,  $21,557,591 ;  the  average  number  of  wage  earners 
engaged  in  book  and  job  work  was  3,172,  and  the  value  of  products, 
$9,885,477.  These  two  branches  of  the  industry  together  employed 
85.7  per  cent  of  the  average  number  of  wage  earners  and  reported  90.4 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products  for  the  entire  industry  in  1914. 

Gars  and  General  Shop  Gonstruction  and  Repairs  hy  Steam  Railroad 
Gompanies.  This  industry  represents  the  work  done  in  the  car  shops 
operated  by  steam  railroad  companies;  these  operations  consist  almost 
exclusively  of  repairs  to  the  rolling  stock  and  equipment.  The  average 
number  of  wage  earners  w'as  11,563  in  1914,  the  third  largest  number 
reported  for  any  manufacturing  industry  in  the  state,  and  the  value 
of  the  work  done  amounted  to  $17,199,717. 

Butter^  Gheese  and  Gondensed  Milk.  This  industry,  which  in  C*ali- 
fornia  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  manufacture  of  butter,  has  made  marked 
progress  during  the  past  decade,  the  value  of  products  increasing  from 
$7,820,937  in  1904  to  $20,466,428  in  1914,  a  gain  of  161.7  per  cent. 

Foundry  and  Machine  Shop  Products.  This  industry  embraces,  in 
addition  to  the  general  class  of  foundries  and  machine  shops,  establish- 
ments engaged  in  such  special  lines  as  the  repairing  of  automobiles  and 
the  manufacture  of  engines,  steam,  gas,  and  water;  gas  machines  and 
gas  and  water  meters;  hardware;  plumbers'  supplies;  steam  and  other 
power  pumps;  steam  fittings  and  heating  apparatus;  and  structural 
ironwork.  It  does  not,  however,  include  establishments  which  manu- 
facture distinctive  products  covered  by  other  classifications,  such  as 
cash  registers  and  calculating  machines,  or  electrical  machinery,  appa- 
ratus, and  supplies.  The  industry  ranked  fourth  in  1914  among  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  state  in  number  of  wage  earners,  giving 
employment  to  9,747,  or  7  per  cent  of  the  total  for  all  industries. 

Petroleum,  Refining.  This  industry,  which  ranks  second  in  the  state 
in  value  of  products,  includes  establishments  engaged  in  the  refining 
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of  crude  petroleum  by  distillation,  and  does  not  include  those  engaged 
m  the  manufacture  of  gasoline  from  natural  gas  at  the  wells  In  the 
pro^d^uction  of  crude  oil,  California,  with  a  marketed  product  of 
99, 1 1 '0,32  (  barrels  m  1914,  or  37.5  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  of 
tiie  country,  ]s  the  leading  state ;  and  in  petroleum  refining,  with  prod- 
ucts valued  at  $55,527,651,  the  state  ranks  second,  being  exceeded  only 
b.>  New  Jersey.  In  1914  the  refining  industry  gave  employment  to 
1,9JU  wage  earners,  an  increase  of  107.5  per  cent  over  the  number 
reported  m  1909,  and  during  the  same  period  the  value  of  products 
increased  $37,649,645,  or  210.6  per  cent. 

Gas,  Illuminating  and  Heating.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  coal  in 
the  state  the  product  of  the  gas  plants  has  been  limited  to  the  manu- 
facture of  carbureted  Avater  gas  and  oil  gas.  According  to  the  statistics 
for  1J14,  the  production  of  oil  gas  greatly  exceeded  that  of  carbureted 
water  gas  The  total  value  of  products  reported  for  the  industry  in 
1D14  was  $13,578,367,  an  increase  of  $4,651,823,  or  52.1  per  cent,  over 
that  for  1909. 

_  Malt  Liquors.  This  industry  shows  considerable  growth  the  f^ain 
in  value  of  products  in  the  five-year  period  1909-1914  bein"-  $3  141  437 
and  m  value  added  by  manufacture,  $1,920,577,  or  33.7  p°er  cent  and 
^8.4  per  cent,  respectively;  the  previous  five-year  period  1904-1909 
showed  in  value  of  products  a  gain  of  24.1  per  cent  and  in  value  added 
by  manufacture,  28.5  per  cent. 

Wines  The  extensive  vineyards  of  California  have  placed  this  state 
tar  ahead  of  any  other  in  the  wine  industry.  In  1914  the  value  of 
products  for  the  industry  in  the  state,  $11,299,858,  represented  68  per 
cent  of  the  total  for  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  $8,936  848  or 
68.1  per  cent,  in  1909,  and  $6,688,620,  or  60.3  per  cent,  in  1904.'       ' 

Leather   Tanned,  Curried  and  Finished.     The  tanning,  currying  and 
hmshmg  of  leather  did  not  become  prominent  in  California  until  about 
I5bl.     hYom  that  time,  however,  it  grew  rapidly  and  since  1877  the 
local  supply  of  hides  and  skins  has  not  been  large  enough  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  01  tnc  industry,  so  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  supple- 
ment It  by  Hides  and  skins  brought  in  from  other  states  or  imported 
from  foreign  countries.    Sole  leather  continues  to  be  the  leading  product 
of  the  leather  industry  in   California,  and  harness  leather  is  second 
though  each  shows  a   decrease  in  production   as   compared  with  the 
ceiisuses  of  1909  and  1904.     The  manufacture  of  catttle  side  upper 
T    iln^l?        ""  insignificant,  is  now  third  in  importance  in  the  industry 
In  1897  there  were  142  establishments  in  the  state  engaged  in  the  leather 
industry,   their  total  output  being  valued  at  $6,193,573.     Since  that 
time  the  number  of  establishments  has  decreased,   but  the  value  of 
$10  020  739""'  ^^''^^''  '^  substantial  increase,   the  value  in   1914  being 

Cement.  California  has  numerous  beds  of  soft  limestone  and  clay 
which  are  relatively  low  in  magnesia  and  which  are  being  utilized  to  a 
considerable  extent  for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement.  In  1909 
the  industry  had  eight  establishments,  giving  employment  to  an  average 
oi  z,407  wage  earners  and  reporting  a  product  valued  at  $6,504  000 
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The  counties  m  which  the  industry  is  most  extensively  carried  on  are 
Contra  Costa,  Kern,  Napa,  Kiverside,  San  Bernardino,  Santa  Cruz  and 
Solano. 

Laundries,    1909-1914. 

California  wa.s  second  among  the  states  in  number  of  laundries  and 
amount  received  for  work  done,  and  third  in  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  indusLry;  while  in  1909  it  ranked  fourth  in  number  of  establish- 
ments and  persons  engaged  in  the  industry  and  third  in  amount  received 
for  work  done.  The  following  table  shows  large  increases  for  all  items 
given,  except  'amount  paid  for  contract  work."  The  increase  in  the 
amount  received  for  work  done  was  $4,406,943,  or  46.2  per  cent : 


iSumber    of    establishments 

Persons    engaged    

Proprietors  and  firm  members-- 

Salaried  employees  

Wage  earners  (average  number) 

Primary   horsepoTver   

Capital    

Salaries  and  wages 

Salaries   

Wages   

Paid   for  contract   work 

Rent   and   taxes 

Cost   of  materials 

Amount  received  for  work  done__ 


Power  laundries 

Number  or  amount 

increase.i 

1914 

1909 

1909-1914 

532 

321 

55.7 

12,077 

9.060 

33.3 

624 

308 

102.6 

1,037 

714 

45.2 

10,416 

8,038 

29.6 

13.503 

8,961 

50.7 

$9,618,271 

$6  295,915 

52.8 

7,297.235 

5.260.743 

38.7 

1,084,5.50 

789.726 

37.3 

6,212,685 

4.471,017 

39.0 

38,485 

51.428 

—25.2 

355.842 

184,652 

92.7 

2,262,195 

1,612.112 

40.3 

13,948,738 

9,541,795 

46.2 

^A  minus  sign  (—)  denotes  decrease. 


Summary   of    Manufacturing    Establishments,    1889-1914. 
(Frum   the  Report  of  the   Census  Bxireau.) 

Number  or  amount 


Number  of  establishments 

Persons   engaged    in  manufacture 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  employees  

Wage   earners    (average   number) 

Primary   horsepower   

Capital    

Expenses  

Services — 

Salaries    ;. 

Wages  

Materials    

Miscellaneous    

Value  of  products 1 

Value  added  by  manufacture  (value  of 
products  less  cost  of  materials) 


4,997 


6,877 

77.224 

126,953 

$175,468,000 
225,404,000 

.$7,495,000 
39,890,000 

$164,894,000 

13,12.5,000 

257,386,000 

92,492,000 


7,659 
141,576 

8,077 

18,203 

11.5.296 

329,100 

.i:.537. 134.000 
476,1.54,000 

$22,955,000 
84,142,000 

.$325,238,000 

43,819,000 

529,761,000 

204,523,000 


10.057 
176,547 

10.429 

2,790 

139.481 

491.025 

$736,105,4.55 


$3.5.?30  0iO 
105,612,681 

$447,474,531 

"  "712,800  J64 

265,326,233 


♦Figures  not  available. 
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Leading    Manufacturing    Industries,    1914.     Showing    Relative    Importance    by    Values. 

(From    the    Bureau   of    the    Census.) 


Iiulusti-y 


Census  of  1914 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Canning  and  preserving         289 

Petroleum,  refining  38 

Lumber  and  timber  prod- 
ucts          632 

Slaughtering    and    meat 

packing    108 

Printing  and  publisliing       1,543 
Foundry     and    machine- 
shop    products    1,097 

Flour-niill  and  grist- 
mill   ))roducts    132 

Bread  and  other  bajcery 

products    1,117 

Butter,  cheese,  and  con- ; 

densed  milk 201 

Cars    and    general    shop 
construction     and     re-  j 
pairs      by     steam-rail- 
road  companies   |  39 

Sugar,    beet   j  12 

Gas,     illuminating     and  ! 

heating   .  66 

Liquors,   malt    69 

Liquors,   vinous   ^_!        202 

Leather,  tanned,  curried,  I 

and  finished  29 

Cofi'ee  and  spice,  roast- 
ing and  grinding j  43 

Shipbuilding,     including! 

boat    building    |  52 

Food    prciiarations,    not  [ 

elsewhere   specified   !        181 

Cement    ^ 7 

('onfectionery    121 

Clothing,  men's,  includ- 
ing  shirts   96 

Brick,  tile,   pottery,  and 

other   clay   products.. _  85 
Copper,    tin,    and    sheet- 
iron   work   :]rA 

Furniture    and    refrigei'- 

ators    I        162 

Paving  materials   41 

Iron  and  steel,  steel 
works  and  rolling  mills  '  7 

Paint   and   varnish :  38 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cig 

arettes    363 

Marble   and  stone  work         143 

Ice,  manufactured 95 

Cars  and  general  shop 
construction  and  re- 
pairs by  electric  rail- 
road companies j         27 

Liquors,     distilled,    rum 

and   brandies   13 

Soap    I  25 

Electrical  machinery,  ap-  ! 
paratus    and    supplies.i  29 

Leather    goods    I        1,57 

Clothing,   women's   [         86 

Patent     medicines      and 
compounds    and    drug-  L 
gists'  preparations  ._.[       126 


Wage  earners 


Average 
number 


12,756 
1,930 

22,438 

2,220 
8,759 

9,747 

1.067 

4,851 

1,044 


11,563 
2,009 

2,317 
1,512 
1,602 

1,361 

464 

3,457 

938 
2,420 
1,8.39 

2,468 

2,571 

1,246 

1,620 
1,167 

1,244 
392 

1,507 
1,294 
1,139 


Per  cent 
distri- 
bution 


9.1 
1.4 

16.1 

1.6 
6.3 

7.0 

0.8 

3.5 

0.7 


8.3 
1.4 

1.7 
1.1 
1.1 

1.0 

0.3 

2.5 

0.7 

1.7 
1.3 

1.8 

1.8 

0.9 

1.2 

0.8 

0.9 
0.3 

1.1 
0.9 

0.8 


Value  of  products 


2,086 

1.5 

112 

244 

0.1 

0.2 

780 

613 

1,060 

0.6 
0.4 
0.8 

328 


0.2 


61.162,849 
55,527,651 

52,860,272 

50,011,820 
34,774,879 

31,732,384 

24,078,735 

21,855,181 

20.466,428 


17,199,717 
15,528,666 

13,578,.367 
12,460,478 
11,299,858 

10,020,739 

9,584,459 

8.104,033 

8,010.713 
7.699,306 
5,863,570 

5.563,511 

1,750,757 

4.595.143 

4.563.465 
4,512,846 

4.213.7-36 
4,082,160 

3,987,616 
3.633,417 
3,.587,3:34 


3,283,619 

3.049,552 
2,967,932 

2,861,653 
2,777.446 
2,732,867 


2,495,911 


Per  cent 
distri- 
bution 


Value  added 
by  manufac- 
ture, amount 


8.6 
7.8 


7.0 
4.9 

4.5 

3.4 

3.1 

2.9 


2.4 

2.2 

1.9 
1.7 
1.6 

1.4 

1.3 

1.1 

1.1 
1.1 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 
0.6 

0.6 
0.6 

.0.6 
0.5 
0.5 


0.5 

0.4 
0.4 

0.4 
0.4 
0.4 


0.4 


1.5,468,512 
17,a57,834 


7.4        27,238,194 


8,710,412 
25,065,995 

17,450.083 

4,574,961 

9,618,996 

2,492,007 


10,194.471 
5,463,377 

10,156  296 
8,680,137 
4,471,116 

2,162,440 

2,125,041 

4,617,449 

1.952.860 
4.318.227 
2,603,624 

2.6U7,!t5l 

3,277,702 

2,399,888 

2.668,(!'59 
2,011,424 

l,54»,26<f 
1,209,252 

•2,61.5,331 
2.124.868 
2,661.260 


1,761,602 

2.09fl.f!80 
949,679 

1,.301.395 
1.329,015 
1,352.2S6 


1,308,667 
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Industry 


Census  of  1914 


Num- 
bef  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Wage  earners 


Average 
number 


Per  cent 
dlsti-i- 
bution 


Value  of  products 


Per  cent 
distri- 
bution 


Value  added 
by  manufac- 
ture, amount 


Automobiles,      including 

bodies    and   parts 

Mattresses     and    spring 

beds 

Roofing  materials,  other 

than   metal    

Cooperage    and    wooden 
goods,    not    elsewhere 

specified    

Fertilizers    

Agricultural  implements 

Boots   and  shoes 

Confectionery    (ice 

cream)    

Gas  and  electric  fixtures 

and   lamps   

Chemicals    

Jewelry  

Iron  and  steel,  wrought 

pipe   

Boxes  and  cartons,  paper 
Mineral  and  soda  waters 
Carriages     and    wagons 

and  materials   

Wirework,  including  wire 

rope   and  cable 

Salt   

Artificial  stone  products 
Millinery  and  lace  goods 
Awnings,  tents  and  sails 
Brass,  bronze,  and  cop- 
per  products    

Gloves     and    mittens, 

leather    

Malt    

Rubber  goods,  not  else- 
where specified   

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 
Stoves  and  furnaces,  in- 
cluding   gas     and     oil 

stoves    

Furnishing  goods,  men's 
Babbitt  metal  and  solder 
Coffins,  burial  cases,  and 
undertakers'  goods  -_. 
Window  shades  and  fix- 
tures   

Photo-engraving    

Paper    goods,    not    else- 
where  specified  

Glass,  cutting,  staining, 

and    ornamenting   

Fur  goods  

All   other  industries 


All   industries 


7 

23 
175 

155 

20 
22 
94 
42 
50 

36 

24 
3 

11 
16 


38 

19 

893 


10,057 


731 
654 
306 


352 
196 
704 
617 

265 

463 
257 
627 

343 

753 
363 

537 

200 
347 
466 
405 
244 

247 

422 
34 

226 

405 


334 

233 

33 

149 

72 
201 

206 

147 

126 

13,651 


139,481 


0.5 
0.5 

0.2 


0.3 
0.1 
■0.5 
0.4 

0.2 

0.3 
0.2 
0.4 

0.2 

0.5 
0.3 

0.4 

0.1 
0.2 
0.3 
0.3 

0.2 

0.2 
0.3 


0.2 
0.3 


0.2 
0.2 


0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 
0.1 
9.8 


100.0 


2,458,843 

2,447,507 
2,377,706 


2,337,563 
2,330,761 
1,962,235 
1,891,356 

1,781,870 

1,553,630 
1,524,411 
1,519,493 

1,476,891 
1,451,047 
1,390,518 

1,383,867 

1,360,776 
1,214,551 
1,186,618 
1,127,538 
1,123,503 

951,309 

950,679 
938,055 

905,408 
902,211 


862,530 
849,844 
640,690 

615,905 

593,826 
575,118 

553,806 

550,738 

509,291 

133,021,601 


$712,800,764 


0.3 
0.3 

0.3 


0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 
0.2 

0.2 
0.2 
0.2 

0.2 

0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 
0.1 


0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

0.1 

0.1 
0.1 

0.1 

0.1 
0.1 

18.7 


1,225,074 

1,028,825 

921,945 


664,016 

471,201 

1,061,927 

637,997 

687,394 

840,301 

590,962 

1,018,720 

659,366 
744,176 
900,387 

886,792 

454,919 
817,518 
715.366 
583,174 
413,739 

464,103 

493,113 
265,783 

426,124 
478,352 


518,279 
408,568 
187,469 

226,901 

200,825 
495,823 

286,977 

298,259 

309,460 

27,010,745 


100.0 


$265,326,233 
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CauniiKj  and  Preserving.  Although  tliis  industry  in  California  dates 
from  al)Out  1875,  its  real  importance  and  development  did  not  com- 
mence until  several  years  later.  Tlie  value  of  its  products,  which  in 
1889  was  $6,621,931,  increased  to  $14,940,882  in  1899,  $26,083,226  in 
1904,  $32,914,829  in  1909,  and  $61,645,825  in  1914. 

The  figures  shown  in  the  following  table  exceed  those  presented  in 
the  preceding  tables  owing  to  the  fact  that  products  are  included  which 
were  reported  by  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  products  other  than  those  covered  by  this  industry.  The  quantity 
and  value,  by  clabscs,  are  as  follows : 


Canned  vegetables: 

Asparagus — 
Cases  No.  2  cans 
Value  

Bean.s — 
Cases  No.  2  cans 
Value  

Peas- 
Cases  No.  2  cans 
Value    

Pumi>kin — 
Cases  No.  3  cans 
Value   

Tomatoes- 
Cases  No.  3  cans 
Value   

All  other- 
Cases   

Value   

Total  value  --- 

Canned  fruits: 

Apples — 
Cases  No.  3  cans 
Value   

Ai>rie<>ts — 

Cases  No.  .3  cans 
Value    

Berries — 
Cases  No.  2  cans 
Value   

Cherries — 
Cases  No.  2  cans 
Value   

Peaches — 
Cases  No.  3  cans 
Value   

Pears — 
Cases  No.  3  cans 
Value   

Plums- 
Cases  No.  2  cans 
Value   

All  other- 
Cases   

Value   

Total  value  .-. 


620, 
$2,733, 

1.54, 

.$275. 

16.5, 
$317, 

9, 
$11, 


8.59 
950 


807 

540 
676 

944 
348 


296,388 
$1,794,346 

47.505 
$87,059 

123,349 

$2.50,624 

10,941 
$15,165 


65,641 
$133,494 

68.142 


18,&52 
$30,156 


1.7.30,487 
$3,122,532 

536,837 
$1,120,6.32 

541,776 
$84.5,805 

119.621 
$393,742 

64,480 
$202,795 

286,172 
$1,213,173 

$6,885,055 

$3,470,621 

$2,366,661 

110,672 
.$214,021 

67,710 

$1.36,8.55 

31,286 
.$67,.59l 

l.flO.5.2.34 
$2,963,672 

627,701 
$1,819,.558 

.532,038 
$1,619,7.57 

16.5,198 
$34.5,322 

95,092 
$171,995 

67.467 

$168,640 

131.2.52 

$4.59,005 

224,084 
$491„575 

171,298 
$457,169 

2,922.637 

.$8,685,831 

1,149,  .590 
$3,013,203 

744,715 
$2,640,524 

692,782 
$2,796,356 

433.796 
$1,316,022 

.524,197 

$1,577,823 

150,216 
$247,.505 

138,995 

$230,384 

196,379 
$349,307 

117.608 

$282,407 

20,013 

$68,750 

.54,215 
$97,272 

$1.5,994,119 

$7,248,.342 

$6,978,083 
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191i 

1909 

1904 

Dried  fruits: 
Apples- 
Pounds             _  _- __ 

10,786,714 
$663,673 

39,266.294 
$3,602,690 

61,376,251 
$2,888,962 

123,586,570 

$7,956,549 

223,712,822 

$13,681,048 

$1,942,428 

6,860,170 
$481,173 

29,205,569 
$2,277,177 

46,827,391 
$2,422,043 

118,917,876 
$4,394,922 

19.5.774,767 
$6,912,533 
$1,724,468 

811, '^ol 

Value   _        _    -_  _        

$40,659 

Apricots — 
Pounds 

19,559,573 

Ya-lue     __-      _         _      _______ 

$1,410,838 

Peaches — 
Pounds     _  -        _           _  

25,845,364 

Value                  -             _        _- 

$1,701,105 

Prunes- 
Pounds            _  _                _  _- 

114,580,431 

Value     _  _        __  _  _      _      -_ 

$3,169,878 

Raisins — 
Pounds  _                        _  _  _      _ 

121,409,881 

Value        _ 

$6,349,381 

All    other,    value 

$1,128,740 

Total   value 

$30,735,350 

$2,455,851 

302,736 
$368,420 

437,090 
$1,638,675 

40,430 
$241,335 

29,110 
$207,421 

130,500 
$16,312 

10.362,064 
$543,184 

$18,212,316 

$626,208 

1,980,364 
$238,607 

3 
3 

3 
3 

2,286,610 
$387,601 

100,900 
$14,680 

8.289,359 
$515,993 

$13,800,601 

Pish  and  oysters: 

Canned  fish  and  oysters,  value^ 

Sardines — 

Cases   i   cans 

$456,524 
860,000 

$78,000 

Tuna- 
Cases  h  cans                      _           

3 

Value               _ 

3 

Salmon — 
Cases  No.  1  cans  _  _      _    __ 

3 

Value     _         ______ 

3 

All  other- 
Cases _  _ 

5.300.923 

Value     _      _           -  __        

$378,524 

Smoked  and  dried  fish^ 

Pounds       __  _  -        __  _      _  - 

7.39,537 

$71,088 

Salted  and  pickled  flsh— 
Pounds        -         - 

9.681,840 

Vslue     _        

$483,610 

Total   value   __      _         _    _.  _ 

$3,015,347 

$4,059,350 

$986,604 

$1,156,881 
1       $2,826,669 

$1,011,222 

Pickles,  preserves  and  sauces,  value 

All  other  products,  value 

$1,926,6.59 

Total  value                           _           

i$61,645,825 

$32,914,829 

$26,083  226 

'Includes   $482,976   reported  by  8   establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  manu- 
facture   of   products   other   than    those    covered   by   this   industry. 
^Canned   flsh    reported   in    pounds   for   1909   and   1904. 
^Figures    not    available. 

The  ease,  which  is  the  -unit  of  measure  for  canned  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  fish,  consists  of  24  standard  size  cans  for  the  first  two  named 
products  and  48  for  the  latter.  The  No.  2^  can  was  the  principal  size 
used  for  containers  in  California,  but  to  make  uniform  comparison  with 
other  states,  the  2^-can  case  has  been  adjusted  to  the  No.  2  can  case  for 
asparagus,  beans,  peas,  berries,  cherries,  and  plums,  and  the  No.  3  can 
case  for  all  other  fruit  and  vegetable  products. 

California  ranked  first  among  the  states  in  the  production  of  canned 
asparagus,  apricots,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  and  tuna  fish.  The  state 
has  practically  a  monopoly  in  the  production  of  dried  apricots  and 
peaches,  and  a  complete  monopoly  in  the  production  of  canned  tuna  fish. 

Dried  Fruiis.     The  value  of  dried  fruits  constituted  49.9  per  cent  of 
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the  total  value  of  products  for  this  industry  in  1914,  as  compared  with 
55.3  per  cent  in  1909  and  52.9  per  cent  in  1904. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  dried  fruits  for  the  five-year  period  from 
1909  to  1914  was  $12,523,084,  or  68.8  per  cent;  the  increase  for  the 
ten-year  period  from  1904  to  1914  was  $16,934,749,  or  122.7  per  cent. 

In  the  stale,  according  to  value  of  products,  raisins  ranked  first  in 
importance,  prunes  second,  apricots  third,  peaches  fourth,  and  apples 
fifth.  In  the  United  States,  the  total  value  of  all  dried  fruits  produced 
m  1914  amounted  to  $34,771,912,  and  of  this  amount,  California  re- 
ported $30,735,350,  or  88.4  per  cent. 

Canned  Fruits.  This  group  of  products,  which  was  second  in  im- 
portance m  respect  to  value  of  products  in  1914,  amounted  to 
$15,994,119,  or  25.9  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  state  for  this 
industry. 

The  most  important  of  the  canned  fruit  product  was  peaches,  valued 
at  $8,685,831,  or  54.3  per  cent  of  the  total  for  this  group  of  the  industry 
and  of  a  total  value  for  the  United  States  of  $9,585,773  California 
reported  90.6  per  cent.  Canned  peaches  in  California  increased  in 
value,  1909  to  1914,  from  $3,013,203  to  $8,685,831,  or  188.3  per  cent 

Canned  Vegetables.  Canned  vegetables,  which  ranked  third  in  im- 
portance for  this  industry,  increased  in  value  during  the  five-year  period 
from  $3,470,621,  reported  in  1909,  to  $6,855,055  for  1914,  or  97.5  per 
cent.  Canned  tomatoes  and  canned  asparagus  were  the  principal 
products  of  this  group  in  1914.  Of  a  value  of  $6,855,055,  reported  for 
canned  vegetables,  tomatoes  ranked  first,  with  $3,122,532,  or  45.6  per 
cent  of  the  total;  asparagus  ranked  second,  with  $2,733  950  or  39  9 
per  cent  of  the  total.  Other  canned  vegetables  were  of  minor 
importance. 

Canned  Fish  and  Oijsters.  Canned  fish  and  oysters  increased  in 
value  during  the  five-year  period  from  1909  to  1914,  $1,829,643  or  292  2 
per  cent,  due  principally  to  the  canning  of  tuna  fish,  of  which  there 
was  none  reported  at  previous  censuses.  The  product  of  tuna  fish  alone 
amounted  m  value  in  1914  to  $1,638,675. 

MANUFACTURES    IN    THE    TWENTY-ONE    LEADING    CITIES    IN    1914. 

(From    the   Census   Bureau.) 

_  In  Fresno  the  canning  and  preserving  industry,  which  in  this  city 
IS  confined  largely  to  the  drying  of  fruits,  especially  of  raisins  was 
the  leading  industry  m  1914,  contributing  69.4  per  cent  of  the 'total 
value  of  all  manufactured  products  of  the  city.  The  city  is  one  of  the 
principal  centers  of  the  canning  and  preserving  industry  of  the  state 
reporting  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  value  of  products  for  this  indus- 
VT  in  California  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  total  value  of 
dried  fruits. 

Canning  and  preserving  was  also  the  leading  industry  in  San  Jose 
the  output  of  the  industry  representing  46.6  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  all  manufactured  products  for  that  city.  Other  important  indus- 
tries were  copper,  tin,  and  sheet-iron  works  and  foundries  and  machine 
shops. 

In  Sacramento,  the  capital  of  the  state,  steam  railroad  repair  shops 
constituted  the  most  important  industry,  with  canning  and  preserving 
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next  in  rank.  Steel  works  and  rolling  mills,  the  brewing  of  malt  liquors, 
and  printing  and  publishing  were  other  important  industries. 

In  Stockton,  the  flourmill  and  gristmill  industry  led  all  others,  the 
value  of  its  products  representing  42.4  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
manufactures  reported  for  the  city.  The  manufacture  of  agricultural 
implements  was  also  an  important  industry,  63.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  products  for  this  industry  in  California  being  reported  from 
Stockton. 

The  most  important  industries  in  San  Diego  were  slaughtering  and 
mea,t  packing,  printing  and  publishing,  lumber  mills,  and  bakeries. 

The  manufacture  of  coconut  oil,  included  under  ''oils,  not  elsewhere 
specified,"  ranked  first  in  Berkeley  in  1914,  closely  followed  by  foundry 
and  machine  shop  products ;  other  leading  industries  Avere  fertilizers, 
l)akeries,  and  canning  and  preserving.  Flour  mills  and  gristmills 
ranked  first  in  Vallejo,  and  some  of  the  important  industries  in  Long- 
Beach  were  the  planing  mill  branch  of  the  lumber  industry,  canning 
and  preserving  fish,  and  shipbuilding,  while  Bakersfield  had  large 
steam  railroad  repair  shops.  In  the  remaining  cities  shown  in  the 
table,  the  chief  industries  were  as  follows :  In  Alameda,  shipbuilding ; 
in  San  Bernardino,  steam  railroad  repair  shops ;  in  Eureka,  lumber ;  in 
Riverside,  cement ;  in  Pasadena  and  Santa  Barbara,  bakeries  and 
printing  and  publishing;  in  Santa  Cruz,  lumber  and  slaughtering  and 
meat  packing;  in  Pomona,  foundry  and  machine  shop  products  and 
canning  and  preserving;  and  in  Redlands,  bakeries. 


City 


Average  number  of 
wage  earners 


Valua  of  products 


1914 


San  Francisco  . 
Los  Angeles   __. 

Oakland   

Fresno  

Sacramento    

Stockton    

San  Jose  

San    Diego    __-_- 

Berkeley    

Vallejo    

Long  Beach  

Bakersfield  

Alameda  _. 

San  Bernardino 

Eureka    

Riverside   

Pasadena  . 

Santa  Cruz  

Santa  Barbara 

Pomona    

Redlands    


31,758 

23,744 

7,706 

2,903 

5,334 

1,919 

2,029 

2,060 

1,328 

292 

8a5 

894 

1,087 

1,077 

799 

838 

536 

401 

276 

322 

107 


28,244 

17,3.2-7 

6,905 

1,938 

M,521 

^1,571 

^1,399 

1,071 

1,084 

203 

277 

746 

915 

729 

946 

^263 

499 

274 

1239 

224 

147 


38,429 

10,424 

3,353 

1,915 

4,203 

1,333 

1,260 

541 

338 


279 


$162,299,795 

103,457,993 

28.521,828 

16,520,109 

16,382,670 

11,293,483 

10,806,117 

9,020, 895 

7.321,044 

3,071,919 

2,944,888 

2,928,373 

2,786,176 

2,612,669 

2,480,374 

2,307,226 

1,971,891 

1,320,427 

843,673 

825,000 

521,571 


$133,041,069 

68,586,274 

22,342,926 

11,090,195 

1 14, 006, 303 

^11,470,425 

15, 482, 747 

4,740,990 

4,435,374 

1,895.562 

927,180 

2.818,744 

2,554,417 

1,659,705 

3,011,682 

^1,012,675 

1,724,364 

■  1,161,269 

^842,831 

559,661 

518,320 


$137,788,233 
34,814,475 
9,014,705 
9,753,a32 
10,072,893 
8,029,490 
4,298,216 
1,974,430 
1,473,888 


696,761 


^Figures  do  not  agree  with  those  published,  because  it  was  necessary  to  revise 
them  in  order  to  include  data  only  for  those  establishments  located  within  the 
corporate    limits   of    the    city. 
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MANUFACTURES    IN    CERTAIN    CITIES    IN    1914. 
ALAMEDA. 

The  population  of  Alameda  at  the  census  of  1910  was  23,383,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  it  was  26,000  on  July  1,  1914. 

The  statistics  represent  the  establishments  located  within  the  corpo- 
rate limits  of  the  city. 

The  salaries  and  wages  amounted  to  $1,239,000  in  1914,  and  to 
$966,000  in  1909,  the  increase  being  $273,000,  or  28.3  per  cent. 

The  number  of  salaried  employees  was  127  in  1914,  as  compared  with 
111  in  1909,  making  an  increase  of  16,  or  14.4  per  cent. 

The  average  number  of  wage  earners  was  1,092  in  1914,  and  915  in 
1909,  the  increase  being  177,  or  19.3  per  cent. 

A  comparative  summary  for  the  city  for  1909  and  1914  follows : 


Census 


Per  cent 
of  increase. 

1914 

1909 

1909-1914 

53 

51 

1,076 

1,267 

17.8 

48 

50 
111 

127 

14.4 

1,092 

915 

19.3 

3,493 

1,526 

128.9 

$3,737,000 

$3,002,000 

24.5 

1,239,0{K) 

966,000 

28.3 

210,000 

170,000 

23.5 

1,029,000 

796,000 

29.3 

1,005,000 

929,000 

8.2 

2,794,000 

2,554,000 

9.4 

1,789,000 

1,625,000 

10.1 

Number  of  establishments 

Persons  engaged  in  manufactures 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  employees  

Wage  earners  (average  number) 

Primary  liorsepower 

Capital    

Services    

Salaries    

Wages    

Materials    

Value  of  products 

Value  added  by  manufacture,  (value  of  prod 
ucts  less  cost  of  materials) 


BERKELEY. 

The  population  of  Berkeley  at  the  census  of  1910  was  40,434,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  it  was  52,000  on  July  1,  1914. 

The  statistics  represent  the  establishments  located  within  the  corpo- 
rate limits  of  the  city  and  show  that  the  manufactures  have  increased 
since  1909. 

The  salaries  and  wages  amounted  to  $1,513,000  in  1914  and  to 
$1,094,000  in  1909,  the  increase  being  $419,000,  or  38.3  per  cent. 

The  number  of  salaried  employees  was  318  in  1914,  as  compared  with 
221  in  1909,  making  an  increase  of  97,  or  43.9  per  cent. 

The  average  number  of  wage  earners  was  1,328  in  1914  and  1,084  in 
1909,  the  increase  being  244,  or  22.5  per  cent. 
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A  comparative  summary  for  the  city  for  1909  and  1914  follows : 


Census 


1909 


Per  cent 
of  Increase, 
1909-1914 


Number  of  establishments 

Persons  engaged  in  manufactures 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  employees  

Wage  earners  (average  number) 

Primary  horsepower 

Capital    

Services    

Salaries    

Wages    .- 

Materials    

Value  of  products 

Value  added  by  manufacture  (value  of  prod- 
ucts less  cost  of  materials) 


95 

1,724 

78 

318 

1,328 

3,503 

$5,814,000 

1,513,000 

459,000 

1,0.54,000 

4,769,000  j 

7,321,000 

2,552,000 


84 

1,420 

115 

221 

1,084 

2,433 

$3,465,000 

1,094,000 

254,000 

840,C0O 

2,687,000 

4,435,000 

1,748,000 


21.4 


43.9 
22.5 
44.0 
67.8 
38.3 
80.7 
25.5 
77.5 
65.1 

46.0 


OAKLAND. 

The  population  of  Oakland  at  the  census  of  1910  was  150,174,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  it  was  183,000  on  July  1,  1914. 

The  statistics  represent  the  establishments  located  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  city  and  show  that  the  manufactures  have  increased  since 
1909.  In  the  order  of  their  importance,  from  a  percentage  standpoint, 
the  increases  for  the  several  items  rank  as  follows:  Capital,  90.5  per 
cent;  primary  horsepower,  38.5  per  cent;  salaried  employees,  32.3  per 
cent;  salaries,  30.7  per  cent;  number  of  establishments,  29.9  per  cent; 
value  added  by  manufacture,  28.8  per  cent ;  value  of  products,  27.7  per 
cent;  materials,  26.6  per  cent;  wages,  12.2  per  cent;  w^age  earners, 
11.4  per  cent;  and  proprietors  and  firm  members,  4.5  per  cent. 

A  comparative  summary  for  the  city  for  1909  and  1914  follows : 


Census 


Per  cent 
of  increase, 
1909-1914 


Number  of  establishments 

Persons  engaged  in  manufactures 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaries  employees 

Wage  earners  (average  number) 

Primary  horsepower 

Capital  

Services    

Salaries    

Wages    

Materials    

Value  of  products 

Value  added  by  manufacture   (value  of  prod- 
ucts less  cost  of  materials) 


573 

9,699 

579 

1,428 

7,692 

18.9.50 

$.36,411,000 

7,667,000 

1,701,000 

5,966,000 

14,999,000 

28,522,000 

13,523,000 


441 

8,538 

554 

1,079 

6.905 

13,683 

$19,113,000 

6,618,000 

1,301,000 

5,317,000 

11.847,000 

22,.343,00O 

10,496,000 


29.9 
13.6 
4.5 
32.3 
11.4 
38.5 
90.5 
15.9 
30.7 
12.2 
26.6 
27.7 

28.8 
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FRESNO. 

The  population  of  Fresno  at  the  census  of  1910  was  24,892  and  it  is 
estimated  that  it  was  30,000  on  July  1,  1914. 

The  statistics  represent  the  esta])lishments  located  within  the  corpo- 
rate limits  of  the  cit}^,  and  show  that  the  manufactures  have  increased 
between  1909  and  1914,  from  76  establishments  to  117,  and  in  value  of 
products  from  $11,090,000,  or  an  increase  of  49  per  cent. 

A  comparative  summary  for  the  city  for  1909  and  1914  follows : 


Number  of  establishments 

Persons  engaged  in  manufactures 
Pi'oprietors  and  linn  members-- 

Salaried  employees  : 

Wage  earners  (average  numljer) 

Primary  horsepower 

Capital  

Services    

Salaries    

Wages   

Materials    

Value  of  products 


2, 

4, 

$7,375, 

1,965, 

454, 

1,511, 

12,171, 

16,520, 


117 

m) 

95 
332 

903 

080 
COO 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


rer  cent 
of  increase, 
1900-1'JU 


76 

2,262 
43 

281 
1,938 
3,403 
,933,000 
,431,000 
328,000 
,103,000 
,992,000 
,090,000 


47.2 


18.1 

49.8 
19.9 
49.5 
37.3 
38.4 
37.0 
52.3 
49.0 


EUREKA. 


The  population  of  Eureka  at  the  ceuvsus  of  1910  was  11,845  and  it  is 
estimated  that  it  was  14,000  on  July  1,  1914. 

The  statistics  represent  the  establishments  located  within  the  corpo- 
rate limits  of  the  city. 

A  comparative  summary  for  the  city  for  1909  and  1914  follows: 


Number  of  establishments 57 

Persons  engaged  in  manufactures I  928 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 46 

Salaried  employees  |  83 

Wage  earners   (average  number) 799 

Primary  horsepower  3,707 

Capital    j  $2,976,000 

Services  729,000 

Salaries  124.000 

Wages  I  605,000 

Materials  !  1,217,000' 

Value  of  products I  2,480,000 


1,075 

30 

99 

946 

3,901 
,306,000 
797,000 
124,000 
673,000 
,494,000 
,012,000 
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BAKERSFIELD. 

The  population  of  Bakersfield  at  the  census  of  1910  was  12,727,  and 
ic  is  estimated  that  it  was  16,000  on  July  1,  1914. 

The  statistics  represent  the  establishments  located  within  the  corpo- 
rate limits  of  the  city. 

The  salaries  and  wages  amounted  to  $1,026,000  in  1914  and  to 
$758,000  in  1909,  the  increase  being  $268,000,  or  35.4  per  cent. 

The  number  of  salaried  employees  was  109  in  1904,  as  compared  with 
78  in  1909,  making  an  increase  of  31. 

The  average  number  of  wage  earners  was  895  in  1914  and  746  in 
1909,  the  increase  being  149,  or  20  per  cent. 

A  comparative  summary  for  the  city  for  1909  and  1914  follows: 


Number  of  establishments 

Persons  engaged  in  manufactures 
Proprietors  and  firm  members-- 

Salaried  employees  

Wage  earners  (average  number). 

Primary  horsepower 

Capital  

Services    

Salaries    

Wages    

Materials    _-- 

Value  of  products 


51 

1,046 

42 

109 

895 

2,450 

$2,749,000 

1,026,000 

147,000 

879,000 

1,623,000 

2,928,000 


27 

844 

20 

78 

746 

910 

791,000 

7.58,000 

94,000 

664,000 

,700,000' 

819,000 


Per  cent 

of  increase, 
1900-1911 


23.9 


20.0 

169.2 
53.5 
35.4 
56.4 
32.4 

—4.5 
3.9 


A   minus   sign    ( — )    denotes  decrease. 


LOS    ANGELES. 

The  population  of  Los  Angeles  at  the  census  of  1910  was  319,198, 
and  it  is  estimaled  that  it  was  439,000  on  July  1,  1914. 

The  statistics  represent  the  establishments  located  within  the  corpo- 
rate limits  of  the  city,  and  show  that  the  manufactures  have  increased 
since  1909. 

A  comparative  summary  for  the  city  for  1909  and  1914  follows: 


Number  of  establishments 

Persons  engaged  in  manufactures 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  employees  

Wage  earners  (average  number).' 

Primary  horsepower 

Capital  

Services    

Salaries    

Wages   

Materials    

Value  of  products 

Value  added  by  manufacture   (value  of  prod 
ucts  less  cost  of  materials) 


$101 
26, 

7, 

18, 

58, 

103 


1,911 

31,532 

1,767 

6,029 

23,744 

64,665 

,681.000 

025,000 

,748.000 

277,000 

,941.000 

,458,000 


44,517,000 


1909 


1,325 

21,875 

1,181 

3,367 

17,327 

33,166 

$59..518,0fl0 

16,500,000 

3,912  000 

12,588,000 

38,913,000 

68,586,000 

29,673.000 


Per  cent 
of  Increase, 
1909-1914 


44.2 
44.1 

49.6 
79.1 
37.0 
95.0 
70.8 
57.7 
98.0 
45.2 
51.5 
50.8 

50.0 
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POMONA. 

The  population  of  Pomona  at  the  census  of  1910  was  10  207  and  it  i^ 
estnnated  that  it  was  12,000  on  Julv  1,  1914. 

The  statistics  represent  the  estal)lishments  located  within  the  corpo- 
rate limits  ot  the  city,  and  show  tliat  the  manufactures  have  increased 
since  1909. 

A  comparative  summary  for  the  city  for  1909  and  1914  follows: 


Number  of  establishments 

Persons  engaged  in  manufactures. 

Proin  ictors  and  tinn  members... 

Salaried  employees 

Wage  eanieis   (average  numi)"er)" 
J'ruiiai'.v  lioiseiiovver 

Capital   

Serviees    _, J^ "_ 

Salaries    ^__ '__'_ 

Wages    I_"__~  I 

Materials    " 

Value  of  products. 


Value  added   by  manufacture  "(value  of  "m'o'd 
nets  less  cost  of  materials) 


$1,192, 
275, 
61, 
214, 
324, 
825, 


54 

459 

cy.\ 

74 

m 

806 
,000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


501,000 


30 

285 

32 

29 

224 

334 

$629,000 

173,000 

21,000 

152,000 

230,000 

559,000 

329.000 


Per  cent 
of  Increase. 
lU0U-li)14 


61.0 


43.8 

141.3 

89.5 

59.0 

mir, 
40.8 
40.9 
47.6 

52.3 


LONG  BEACH. 

The  population  of  Long  Beach  at  the  census  of  1910  was  17  809  -im] 
It  IS  estimated  that  it  was  24,000  on  July  1    1914  '     '' 

The  statistics  represent  the  estal.lishn'ients  lo.-ated  within  lh<.  corpo- 
rate liinits  of  the  city,  and  show  that  the  manufactures  have  in.-reas.Hl 

A  comparative  summary  for  the  eity  for  1909  and  1914  follows: 


Census 


Per  cent 
of  increase. 
1909-1914 


Number  of  establishments 

Persons  engaged  in  manufactures 
Proprietors  and  firm  members  .      ..         "  '_'_' 

Salaried  employees ..        I_ 

Wage  earners  (average  number) 

Primary  horsepower . 

Capita]  y.lV.l 

Services    _~_" ~_         '  ' 

Salaries    I.^_..I  -/////__ 

Wages    !...".  _I    _'_"_ 

Materials    -.II"\.."  ".  "_I 

Value  of  products 11.11.1111.1  I         '_ 

Value  added  by  manufacture  (vaiue'oF prod- 
ucts less  cost  of  materials) 


94 
1,128 

82 

161 

885 

2,999 

$3,229,000 

805,000 

199,000 

606,000 

1,546,000 

2,945,000 

1,399,000 


51 
413 

49 

87 

227 

1,450 

$1,326,000 

294,000' 

87,000 

207,000 

498,000 

927,000' 

429,000 


173.1 


219.5 
106.8 
143.5 
173.8 
128.7 
192.8 
210.4 
217.7 

226.1 
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PASADENA. 

The  population  of  Pasadena  at  the  census  of  1910  was  30.291,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  it  was  41.000  on  July  1.  1914. 

The  statistics  represent  the  establishments  located  within  the  corpo- 
rate limits  of  the  citv,  and  show  that  the  manufactures  have  increased 
since  1909. 

A  comparative  summary  for  the  city  for  1909  and  1914  follows : 


Census 


Per  cent 
of  increase, 
1909-1914 


Number  of  establishments 

Persons  engaged  in  manufactures 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  employees  

Wage  earners  (average  number) 

Primary  horsepower 

Capital  $1 

Services   

Salaries   

Wages   

Materials    

Value  of  products 1 

Value  added  by  manufacture  (value  of  prod- 
ucts less  cost  of  materials) i      I 


118 

88 



821 

708 

16.0 

120 

92 

148 

117 

26.0 

553 

499 

10.8 

1,782 

969 

83.9 

601,000 

$1,347,000 

18.8 

58o,0C0 

497,000 

17.7 

156,000 

117,000 

33.3 

429,000 

380,000 

12.9 

869,000 

853,000 

1.9 

972,000 

1,724,000 

14.4 

103,000 

871,000 

26.6 

RIVERSIDE. 

The  population  of  Riverside  at  the  census  of  1910  was  15,212,  and  it 
was  estimated  that  it  was  18,000  on  July  1,  1914. 

The  statistics  represent  the  establishments  located  within  the  corpo- 
rate limits  of  the  city,  and  show  that  the  manufactures  have  increased 
since  1909. 

A  comparative  summary  for  the  city  for  1909  and  1914  follows : 


Census 


Per  cent 

of  increase. 

tT6T-606T 


Number  of  establishments 

Persons  engaged  in  manufactures 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  emploj'ees  

Wage  earners  (average  number) 

Primary  horsepower 

Capital  

Services    

Salaries    

Wages   

Materials    

Value  of  products 

Value  added  by  manufacture  (value  of  prod- 
ucts (less  cost  of  materials) 


69 

1,043 

66 

139 

838 

7,952 

16,851.000 

704,000 

203,000 

501,000 

1,093,000 

2,307,000 

1,214,000 


52 
393 

55 

75 

263 

675 

$1,084,000 

259,000 

49.000 

210,000 

523,000 

1,013,000 

490.000 


165.4 


218.6 
1,078.1 
532.0 
171.8 
314.3 
138.6 
109.0 
127.7 

147.8 
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SACRAMENTO. 

The  population  of  Sacramento  at  the  census  of  1910  was  44,69G,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  it  was  63,000  on  July  1,  1914. 

The  statistics  represent  the  establishments  located  within  the  corpo- 
rate limits  of  the  city,  and  show  that  the  manufactures  have  increased 
since  1909. 

A  comparative  summary  for  the  city  for  1909  and  1914  follows: 


Number  of  establishments 

Persons  engaged  in  manufactures "III"' 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  employees  

Wage  earners  (average  number) "..""" 

Primary  horsepower 

Capital  ]  ]~ 

Services    " III__I" 

Salaries    ~_ ~ 

Wages    

Materials    I.I I  ~ 

Value  of  products III-II--I-I.il. III! 

Value  added  by  manufacture  (value  of  prod- 
ucts less  cost  of  materials) 


Census 


236 

6,148 

257 

557 

5,334 

13,909 

$13,593,000 

4,827,000 

664,000 

4,163,000 

9,050,000 

16,383,000 

7,333,000 


212 

5,275 

219 

535 

4,521 

8,567 

$10,128,000 

4,545,000 

621,000 

3,924,000 

6,902,000 

14,(X)6,000 

7.104,000 


Pef  cent 
of  increase, 
1909-1914 


11.3 

16.5 

17.4 

4.1 

18.0 

62.4 

34.2 

0.2 

6.9 

6.1 

31.1 

17.0 

3.2 


SAN  BERNARDINO. 

The  population  of  San  Bernardino  at  the  census  of  1910  was  12,779, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  it  was  16,000  on  July  1,  1914. 

The  statistics  represent  the  establishments"  located  within  the  corpo- 
rate limits  of  the  city,  and  show  that  the  manufactures  have  increased 
since  1909. 

A  comparative  summary  for  tlie  city  for  1909  and  1914  follows : 


Number  of  establishments 

Persons  engaged  in  manufactures I 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  employees  

Wage  earners  (average  number) I_.II  I_.  I 

Primary  horsepower 

Capital  II-I--I  I  I 

Services   I---III _I 

Salaries    I-I-II--I  .11 

Wages    I_I_-  _  I.I. 

Materials    I--.I.-I-I-I 

Value  of  products I I.I.I .    '_ 

Value  added  by  manufacture   (value  of' prod- 
ucts less  cost  of  materials) 


Census 


Per  cent 
of  increase, 
1909-1014 


54 
l,2a3 

.50 

156 

1,077 

1,715 

$1,. 392,000 

1,00.5,000 

180.000 

825,000 

1,420,000 

2,613,000 

1,193,000 


41 

883 

38 

116 

729 

1,411 

$1,242,000 

734,000 

9.5,000 

639,000 

763.000 

1,660,000 

897,000 


45.3 


34.5 
47.7 
21.5 
12.1 
36.9 
89.5 
29.1 
86.1 
57  4 

33.0 
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REDLANDS. 


The  population  of  Eedlands  at  the  census  of  1910  was  10,449,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  it  was  13,000  on  July  1,  1914. 

The  statistics  represent  the  establishments  located  within  the  corpo- 
rate limits  of  the  city. 

A  comi)arative  summary  for  the  city  for  1909  and  1914  follows : 


Census 


1914 

1909 

28 

37 

177 

260 

25 

36 

45 

77 

107 

147 

379 

439 

$669,000 

$1,104,000 

129,000 

147,000 

48,000 

47,000 

81.000 

loo'.ono 

215,000 

239,000 

■      522,000 

518,000 

Number  of  establishments 

Persons  engaged  in  manufactures 
Proprietors  and  firm  members-. 

Salaried  employees  

Wage  earners  (average  number) 

Primary  horsepower 

Capital    

Services    

Salaries  

Wages 

Materials   

Value  of  products 


SAN  DIEGO. 

The  population  of  San  Diego  at  the  census  of  1910  was  39,578,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  it  was  49,000  on  July  1,  1914. 

The  statistics  represent  the  establishments  located  within  the  corpo- 
rate limits  of  the  city,  and  show  that  the  manufactures  have  increased 
since  1909. 

A  comparative  summary  for  the  city  for  1909  and  1914  follows: 


Per  cent 
of  inerpase. 
1909-1914 


Number  of  estal)lishments 

Persons  engaged  in  manufactures 

Proprietors  and  firm  miembcrs 

Salaried  employees  

Wage  earners  (average  number) _. 

Primary  horsepower 

Capital  .._•- 

Services    

Salaries    

Wages    

Materials 

Value  of  products : 

Value  added  by  manufacture  (value  of  prod 
ucts  less  cost  of  materials) 


257 

2,976 

244 

672 

2,060 

6,754 

$10,866,000^ 

2,237,000 

668,000 

1,569,000 

4,582,000 

9,021,000 

4,439.000 


117 

1,440 

99 

270 

1,071 

3,269 

$5,326,000 

1,069,000 

263,000 

806,000 

2,667,000 

4,741,000 

2,074,000 


119.6 

106.7 

146.5 

148.9 

92.3 

106.6 

104.0 

109.3 

154.0 

94.7 

71.8 

90.3 

114.2 
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SAN   FRANCISCO. 

The  population  of  San  Francisco  at  the  census  of  1910  was  416,012, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  it  was  448,000  on  July  1,  1914. 

The  statistics  represent  the  establishments  located  within  the  corpo- 
rate limits  of  the  city,  and  show  that  the  manufactures  have  increased 
since  1909. 

A  comparative  summary  for  the  city  for  1909  and  1914  follows: 


Per  c.nt 
of  increase, 
190n-1914 


Number  of  establishments 2,334 

Persons  ongagod  in  manufactures 42,089 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 2,932 

Salaried  employees  ;  7,399 

Wage  earners  (average  number) j  31,758 

Primary  horsepower 61,838 

Capital    $145,622.(X)0 

Services    i    35,385,000 

Salaries    '    10,096,000 

Wages    25,289,001) 

Materials    97,040,000 

300,000 


Value  of  products 

Value  added  by  manufacture   (value  of  prod- 
ucts less  cost  of  materials) 


162, 
65,260,000 


1,796 

36,910 

2,544 

6,122 

28,244 

49.934 

$133,824,000 

•  30,467,fK)n. 

8, 086,001  ► 

22,381,000 

76,217,000 

133,041,OUO 

56,824,000 


30.0 
14.0 
15.2 
20.9 
12.4 
23.8 
8.8 
16.1 
24.9 
13.0 
27.3 
22.0 

14.8 


STOCKTON. 

The  i)opalation  of  Stockton  at  the  census  of  1910  was  28,258,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  it  was  26,000  on  July  1,  1914. 

The  statistics  represent  the  establishments  located  within  the  cor|)0- 
rate  limits  of  the  city  and  show  that  there  was  a  sliti'ht  decrease  in  the 
capital  invested,  materials,  and  value  of  products  for  1914  as  coni])ared 
with  1909. 

A  conn)arative  summai-y  for  the  city  for  1909  and  1914  follows: 


Number  of  esta]>lishments 

Persons  engaged   in  manufactures 
Proprietors  and  firm  menibers--- 

Salaried  employees  

Wage  earners  (average  number) 

Primary   horsepower   

Capital    - 

Services    

Salaries    

Wages   

Materials    

Value  of  products 


1.57 

2,605 

161 

467 

1,977 

5,147 

762,000 

192,000 

588,000 

604,000 

432,000 

293,000 


142 

2,0(18, 

139 

298 

1.571 

4,971 

144.000 

657,000 

370,000 

,287,000 

,997,000 

,470,000 


I'cr  cent 
of  increase, 
1009- IDlt 


10.6 

29.7 

15.8 

56.7 

25.8 

3.5 

—4.7 

32.3 

58.9 

24.6 

—7.1 

—1.5 


Minus   sign    ( — )    denotes   decrease. 
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SANTA  BARBARA. 

The  population  of  Santa  Barbara  at  the  census  of  1910  was  11,659, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  it  was  14,000  on  July  1,  1914. 

The  statistics  represent  the  establishments  located  within  the  corpo- 
rate limits  of  the  city,  and  show  that  the  manufactures  have  increased 
since  1909. 

A  comparative  summary  for  the  city  for  1909  and  1914  follows : 


Census 


Pef  cent 
of  increase. 
1909-1914 


Number  of  establishments 

Persons  engaged  in  manufactures 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  employees  

Wage  earners  (average  number) 

Primary  horsepower 

Capital  

Services    

Salaries    

Wages   

Materials    

Value  of  products 

Value  added  by  manufacture   (value  of  prod 
ucts  less  cost  of  materials) 


49 

495 

46 

71 

378 

837 

$1,033,000 

578,000 

117,000 

461,000 

395,000 

1,271,000 

876,000 


49 

340 

43 

58 

239 

452 

$758,000 

224,000 

44,000 

180,000 

439,000 

843,000 

404,000 


45.6 


58.2 

85.2 

36.3 

158.0 

165.9 

156.1 

—10.0 

50.8 

116.8 


Minus  sign   (— )    denotes   decrease. 

SAN    JOSE. 

The  population  of  San  Jcse  at  the  census  of  1910  was  28,946,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  it  was  37,000  on  July  1,  1914. 

The  statistics  represent  the  establishments  located  within  the  corpo- 
rate limits  of  the  city,  and  show^  that  the  manufactures  have  increased 
since  1909. 

A  comparative  summary  for  the  city  for  1909  and  1914  follows : 


Census 


Number  of  establishments 

Persons  engaged  in  manufactures 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  employees  

Wage  earners  (average  number) 

Primary  horsepower  

Capital  

Services    

Salaries    

Wages    

Materials    

Value  of  products 

Value  added  by  manufacture  (value  of  prod 
ucts  less  cost  of  materials) 


225 

2,635 

229 

377 

2,029 

3,847 

$12,212,000 

1,747,000 

420,000 

1,327,000 

7,146,000 

10,806,000 

3,660,000 


149 

1,790 

134 

257 

1,399 

1,668 

$3,483,000 

1,109,000 

237.000 

872,000 

3,205,000 

5,483,000 

2,278,000 


Per  cent 
of  increase, 
1909-19H 


51.0 

47.2 

70.9 

46.7 

45.0 

130.6 

250.6 

57.5 

77.2 

52.2 

123.0 

97.1 

60.7 
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SANTA   CRUZ. 

Tlie  population  of  .Santa  Cruz  at  the  census  of  1910  Mas  11,146,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  it  was  ]  8,000  on  July  1,  1914. 

The  statistics  represent  the  establishments  located  within  the  corpo- 
rate limits  of  the  city,  and  show  that  the  manufactures  have  increased 
since  1909. 

A  comparative  sunnnary  for  the  city  for  1909  and  1914  follows : 


Number  of  establishments 

Persons  engaged  in  manufactures 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  employees  

Wage  earners  (average  number)"""'! 

Primary  horsepower 

Capital    ""._.II "~" 

Services    

Salaries    I_..  "  '  "-II""I"I 

Wages    _  _"  ____\__  _ 

Materials I-I-.H-I.!!..    I_.  "  "" 

Value  of  products ..__ I---". ._"".'." 

Value  added  by  manufacture   (value  of  prod 
uets  less  cost  of  materials) 


80 

558 

94 

62 

402 

2,a32 

$3,212,000 

326,000 

60,000 

266,000 

745,000 

1,324,000 

579,000 


34 

388 
31 

83 

274 

1,827 

$2,605,000 

287,000 

77.000 

210,000 

667,000 

1,161,000 

494,000 


Per  cent 
of  increase, 
1909-lOlt 


43.8 


46.7 
55.0 
23.3 
13.6 
-22.1 
26.7 
11.7 
14.0 

17.2 


Minus   sig-n   (— )    denotes   decrease. 


VALLEJO. 

The  population  of  Vallejo  at  the  census  of  1910  was  11,340,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  it  was  13,000  on  July  1,  1914. 

The  statistics  represent  the  establishments  located  within  the  corpo- 
rate limits  of  the  city,  and  show  that  the  manufactures  have  increased 
since  1909. 

A  comparative  summary  for  the  city  for  1909  and  1914  follows: 


Number  of  esta])lishments 

Persons  engaged  in  manufactures-_I_"I  """"'" 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  employees  

Wage  earners  (average  number).-- --I---I-I-" 

Primary  horsepower   __  ___        ^ 

Capital    _ "    "      ""] 

Services  II^.IIl"! 

Salaries   "__]  " 

Wages  -\\  .. \  I  . 

Materials    I-I-_II_I.I_I  .  ____ 

Value  of  products I-I-I_I. I'_"I_." 

Value  added  by  manufacture   (value  of" prod 
ucts  less  cost  of  materials) 


Minus  sign    ( — )   denotes  decrease. 


Census— 


1914 


29 

355 

30 

33 

292 

1,656 

$1,667,000 

293,000 

46.000 

247,000 

2,046,000 

3.072,000 

1,026,000 


Per  cent 
of  Increase, 
1909-1914 


23 
271 

22 

46 

203 

1,616 

$1,559,000 

259,000 

75,000 

184,000 

1,404,000 

1,896,000 

492,000 


31.0 


43.8 
2.5 
6.9 

13.1 

-38.7 
34.2 
45.7 
62.0 

108.5 
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SUMMARY    FOR    THE    STATE. 

A  comparative  summary  for  the  state  for  1909  and  191-4  follows: 


Number  of  establishments 

Persons  engaged  in  manufactures--. 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  employees  

Wage    earners    (average    number 

during  the  year) 

Wage  earners,  by  months: 

January  

February    

March    

April    

May 

June   

July    

August   

September    

October   

November   

December 

Primary  horsepower 


employed 


119, 
121, 
126, 
135, 
140, 
144, 
157, 
161, 
1.59, 
1.52. 
132, 
121, 
491 


688 
611 
749 
252 
981 
762 
054 
072 
574 
431 
945 
653 
025 


Capital  $736,10.5.000 

Services  140,843,000 

Salaries  i 35,230,000 

Wages  105,613,000 

Materials    447,475,000 

Value  of  products 712,801,000 

Value  added  by  manufacture  (value  of  prod- 
ucts less  cost  of  materials) !  26-5,326,000 


115,296 


21.0 


94,747  i 

94,252  , 

100,372   

108,437   

11.5,839   

119,911    

124,886   

1.31,202    

1.32,280   

129,864    

121,486   

110,281  : 

329,100  :              49.2 


$537,134,000 

107,097,000 

22,955.000 

84,142,000 

325.238,000 

529,761,000 

I  204,523,000 


37.0 
31.5 
53.5 
25.5 
37.6 
34.6 

29.7 


State   Summary,    1899-1914. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lishments 

Wage 
earners 
(average 
number) 

Primaiy 
hoi-sepower 

Expressed  in  thousands 

Census  ye.ir 

Capital 

t 

Wages       j    Materials 

Value  of 
products 

1899      

4,997 

6,839 

7,6.59 

10,057 

77,224 
100,-355 
11-5,296 
139,481 

126,953 
210.359 
329,100 
491,025 

175,468 
282,647 
537,1.34 
736,106 

39,890 

64,657 

84,142 

105,613 

164,894 
21.5.726 
325,238 
447,474 

257,386 

1904    

1909    

367,218 
529,761 

1914 - 

712,801 
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MANUFACTURES     IN     THE     TWENTY-ONE     LEADING     CITIES     IN     1914. 

(From    the    Census   Bureau.) 

Number  of    Establishments,   Wage    Earners,   and   Value  of    Products. 


Number 

of 
staiilisli- 

1 
Wage  earners 

Value  of  products 

Value  added  by 
manufacture 

City  and  value  of  product     ^ 

ments 

Average 
miinljer 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Amount 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Amount 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Alameda —                   I 

!                 j 

Less  than  $5.000- -_- 

20 

7 

0.6 

$46,944 

1.7  '         $26,410 

1.5 

$5,000'  to  ,$20.000 

17 

56 

5.2 

198.548 

6.8             99.052 

5.6 

$20,000  to  $100,000._- 

8 

126 

11.6 

304.867 

10.9           168,366 

9.4 

$100,000  to  $1,000,000 

7 

898 

82.6 

2,244,817 

80'.6        1,489,597 

83.5 

52 

1,087 

100.0 

$2,786,176 

100.0  :    $1,783,425 

lOO.O 

Bakersfiold — 

Less  than  $.5,000 

8 

6 

0.7 

$18,813 

0.6  i         $12,923  1 

1.0 

$5,000  to  $20.000 

21 

85 

9.5 

222.510 

7.6           154,.552 

ll.S 

$20  000  to  $100,000... 

16 

170 

19.0 

772.210 

26.4           385.016 

29.5 

$100,000  and  overL. 

6 

633 

70.8 

1,914,840 

65.4           752.708 

,57.7 

51 

894 

100.0 

$2,928,373 

100.0      $1,305,199 

100.0 

Berkeley — 

Less  than  $5,000.... 

24 

16 

1.2 

$63,191 

0.9           $43,405 

1.7 

$5,(H10  to  $20.000 

28 

76 

5.7 

277,464 

3.8           170,761 

6.7 

$20,000  to  $100,000... 

22 

205 

15.4 

865.493 

11.8           464,797 

18.2 

$100,000  and  over^. 

21 

1,031 

77.6 

6,114,896 

83.5  '      1,873,288 

73.4 

95 

1,328 

100.0 

$7,321,044 

100.0  i    $2,552,251 

100.0 

Eureka — 

1 

Less  than  $5.000 

22 

21 

2.6 

$57,498 

2.3  '         $41,071 

3.2 

$5,000  to  $20000 

18 

75 

9.4 

190.785 

7.7  '           99,007 

7.8 

$20  000  to  $100.000... 

9 

90 

11.3 

327,873 

13.2           200,212 

15.9 

$100,000  to  $1,000,000 

8 

613 

76.7 

1,904,218 

76.8           922.607 

73.1 

57 

799 

100.0 

$2,480,374 

100.0       $1,262,897 

100.0 

Fresno- 

Less  than  $5.000 

26 

13 

0.4 

$69,817 

0.4           $46,992 

1.1 

$.^).0I10  to  .$20.0(tO 

41 

183 

6.3 

446,575 

2.7  !         290,632 

6.7 

$20,000  to  $10O',0OO... 

29 

342 

11.8 

:      1.423,025 

8.6 

739,880 

17.0 

$1(MM!(KI  to  $1,000,0(10 

17 

1,027 

35.4 

6,959,091 

42.1 

1.843.144 

42.4 

$l,0OtU«lO  and  over. 

4 

1,338 

46.1 

7,621,601 

46.1 

1,427,987 

32.8 

117 

2,903 

100.0 

I  $16,520,109 

100.0 

$4,348,6:^5 

lOO.O 

Lont?  iieach  - 

1 

Less  than  $5,0(X) 

34 

I          38 

4.3 

$90,962 

3.1 

.$.58,646 

4.1 

$5,000  to  $20,000 

34 

119 

13.4 

373,195 

12.7 

202,529 

14.5 

$20,000'  to  $ioo.rMMy... 

19 

i        294 

33.2 

901,169 

30.6 

484.869 

.34.7 

$1(MI,(H10  to  $1,000,000 

7 

434 

49.0 

1,579,562 

53.6 

6.52,738 

46.7 

94 

88.5 

100.0 

$2,944,888 

100.0 

$1,398,782 

100.0 

Los  Angeles — 

j 

Less  than  $5  0(JO__.. 

624 

'        461 

1.9 

$1,546,486 

1.5  i    $1,0.58,858 

2.4 

$5.0(10  to  $20,0(MJ 

734 

2,&41 

11.1 

7,723,031 

7.5  \      4,786,663 

10.8 

$20,000  to  $100,000... 

386 

5,445 

22.9 

16,974,493 

16.4  1      8,879,869 

19.9 

$100,000  to  $1,000,000 

!        148 

10,254 

43.2 

39,343,787 

.38.0  1    17.273,.526 

38.8 

$1,0(X>,000  and  over. 

19 

4,943 

20.8 

[    37,870,196 

36.6  1    12,518,281 

28.1 

1,911 

23,744 

100.0 

$103,457,993 

100.0  1  $44,517,197 

100.0 

Oakland — 

1 

Less  than  $5,000. ... 

219 

164 

2.1 

1       $552,976 

1.9  1       $.383,070 

2.8 

$0,000  to  $20,000 

177 

507 

6.6 

j      1,760,785 

6.2  ;      1,095,939 

8.1 

$20,000  to  $100,000... 

129 

1,467 

19.0 

5,419,867 

19.0 

2,811,520 

20.8 

$100,000  to  $1,000,000 

42 

3,056 

39.7 

12,943,914 

45.4 

5,376,-523 

39.8 

$1,000,000  and  over. 

6 

2,512 

32.6 

I      7,844,286 

27.5 

3,8.55,516 

28.5 

573 

7,706 

100.0 

$28,521,828 

i     100.0 

$13,522,568 

100.0 

ilDcludes  the  group  "$1,000,000  and  over,' 
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MANUFACTURES   IN   THE   TWENTY-ONE   LEADING  CITIES   IN   1914— Continued. 

(From   the   Census  Bureau.) 

Number   of   Establishments,   Wage   Earners,   and   Value  of   Products — Continued. 


Number 
of 

Wage  earners 

Valua  of  products 

Value  added  by 
manufacture 

City  and  value  of  product 

establish- 

ments 

Average 
number 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Amount 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Amount 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Pasadena- 

Less  than  $5,000' 

46 

32 

6.0 

$110,540 

5.6 

$83,961 

7.6 

$5,000  to  $20,000 

53 

207 

38.6 

549,540 

27.9 

376,081 

34.1 

$20,000  to  $100,000_.- 

15 

166 

31.0 

652,263 

33.1 

345,101 

31.3 

$100,000'  to  $1,000,000 

4 

131 

24.4 

659,548 

33.4 

297,346 

27.0 

118 

536 

100.0 

$1,971,891 

100.0 

$1,102,489 

100.0 

Pomona- 

Less  than  $5,000-— 

27 

26 

8.1 

$63,046 

7.6 

$43,662 

8.7 

$5,000  to  $20,000' 

19 

71 

22.0 

183,272 

22.2 

130,618 

26.1 

$20,000  and  over^._. 

8 

225 

69.9 

578,682 

70.1 

326,212 

65.2 

54 

322 

100.0 

$825,000 

100.0 

$500,492 

lOO.O 

Redlands— 

Less  than  $5,000 

11 

10 

9.3 

$20,840 

4.0 

$13,222 

4.3 

$5,000  to  $20,00'0' 

9 

27 

25.2 

62,984 

12.1 

41,609 

13.6 

•   $20,000  and  over=__. 

8 

70 

65.4 

437,747 

83.9 

252,216 

82.1 

28 

107 

100.0 

$521,571 

100.0 

$307,047 

100.0 

Riverside- 

Less  than  $5,000 

25 

23 

2.7 

$67,766 

2.9 

$45,750 

3.8 

$5,000  to  $20,000' 

29 

92 

11.0 

290,193 

12.6 

171,244 

14.1 

$20,000  and  over^_. 

15 

723 

86.3 

1,949,267 

84.5 

997,154 

82.1 

69 

838 

100.0 

$2,307,226 

100.0 

$1,214,148 

100.0 

Sacramento — 

Less  than  $5.000 

75 

63 

1.2 

201,003 

1.2 

132,637 

1.8 

$5,000  to  $20.000 

.80 

244 

4.6 

795,658 

4.9 

459.866 

6.3 

$20,000  to  $100,000-. 

60 

674 

12.6 

2,560,429 

15.6 

1,258,394 

17.2 

$100,000  and   over^ 

21 

4,353 

81.6 

12,825,580 

78.3 

5,481,869 

74.8 

236 

5,334 

100.0 

$16,382,670 

lOO.O 

$7,332,766 

100.0 

San  Bernardino — 

Less  than  $5,000 

18 

8 

0.7 

$41,407 

1.6 

$29,075 

2.4 

$5,000  to  $20',000 

21 

69 

6.4 

196,947 

7.5 

118,200 

9.9 

$20,000  and  ovcr^— 

15 

1,000 

92.9 

2,874,315 

90.9 

1,045,069 

87.6 

54 

1,077 

100.0 

$2,612,669 

100.0 

$1,192,344 

lOO.O 

San  Diego- 

Less  than  $5.000 

89 

89 

4.3 

$236,282 

2.6 

$159,096 

3.6 

$5,000  to  $20,000 

93 

366 

17.8 

926,905 

10.3 

575,109 

13.0 

$20,000  to  $100iOOO-_ 

53 

707 

34.3 

2,260,828 

25.1 

1,088,157 

24.5 

$100,000  and  over^— 

22 

898 

43.6 

5,596,880 

62.0 

2,616,553 

58.9 

257 

2,060' 

100.0 

$9,020,895 

100.0 

$4,438,915 

100.0 

San  Francisco- 

Less  than  $5,00'0 

632 

493 

1.6 

$1,645,270 

1.0 

$1,161,884 

1.8 

$5,000  to  $20,000' 

830 

2,848 

9.0 

8,735,399 

5.4 

5,593,623 

8.6 

$20,000'  to  $100,000— 

605 

7,488 

23.6 

26,513,383 

16.3 

14,179,964 

21.7 

$100,000'  to  $1,000,000 

237 

13,561 

42.7 

64,067,171 

39.5 

25,697,121 

39.4 

$1,000,000  and  over. 

30 

7,368 

23.2 

61,338,572 

37.8 

18,626,825 

28.5 

2,334 

31,758 

100.0 

$162,299,795 

lOO.O 

$65,259,417 

100.0 

San  Jose- 

Less  than  $5,000 

92 

62 

3.1 

$233,909 

2.2 

$169,981 

4.6 

$5,000  to  $20',000— . 

73 

■  214 

10'.5 

729,663 

6.8 

452,546 

12.4 

$20,000  to  $10'0,O0O— 

38 

353 

17.4 

1,680,433 

15.6 

760,669 

20.8 

$100,000  and  overL. 

22 

1,400 

69.0 

8,162,112 

75.5 

2,277,308 

62.2 

225 

2,029 

100.0 

$10,806,117 

100.0 

$3,660,504 

lOO.O 

^•Includes  the  group  "$1,000,000  and  over." 
"Includes  the  group  "$100,000  to  $1,000,000." 
^Includes  the  groups  "$100,000  to  $1,':'OO.COO'' 


{ind  "$1,000,000  and  over." 
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MANUFACTURES    IN   THE   TWENTY-ONE    LEADING   CITIES    IN    1914— Continued. 

(From    the    Census   Bureau.) 

Number   of    Establishments,    Wage    Earners,    and    Value   of    Products— Continued. 


Number 
of 
establish- 
ments 

Wage  earners 

Value  of  products 

Value  added  by 
manufacture 

Average 
number 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Amount 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Amount 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Santa  Barbara- 
Less  than  $.5,000-  . 

$5,0<X)  to  $20.000 

$20,000  to  $100.000___ 

14 
17 

16 

11 

58 
207 

4.0 
21.0 
75.0 

$34,880 
185.254 
623,539 

4.1 
22.0 
73.9 

$23,452 
110,675 
377,250 

4.6 
21.6 
73.8 

Santa  Cruz— 

Lo.ss  than  .$5.000 

.$.").(HM)  to  .$20.0(J0 

$20,000  to  $]UMM)0 
$100,000  to  $1,000,000 

47 

39 
29 

7 
4 

276 
33 

rA 

211 

100.0 

8.2 
25.7 
13.5 
52.6 

$843,673 

$97,996 
277.182 
3:31,731 
613,518 

,    lOO.O 

7.4 
21.0 
25.1 
46.5 

$511,377 

$62..395 
172.344 
1:36.601 
204,240 

10;).0 

10.8 
29.9 
23.7 
35.5 

Stockton- 
Less  than  .$5.000 

$5,000  to  $20.a^0 
$20,000  to  $100.000... 
$100,000  and  over^. 

79 

48 
64 
28 
17 

401 

39 

202 

367 

1,311 

100.0 

2.0 
10.5 
19.1 
68.3 

$1,320,427 

$125,232 

613,272 

1,191,140 

9,363,839 

100.0 

1.1 

5.4 
10.5 
82.9 

$575,580 

$83,790 

352.456 

657.768 

2,767,2.54 

100.0 

2.2 

9.1 

17.0 

71.7 

Vallejo— 

Less  than  $.5,000 

$5,000  to  .$20.000 

$20,000  and  over'... 

157 

4 
16 

9 

1.919 

3 

67 
222 

100.0 

1.0 
22.9 
76.0 

$11,293,483 

$7,850 

188.242 

2,875,827 

100.0 

0.3 

6.1 

93.6 

$3,861,268 

.$.5,1.51 
115,409 
905,437 

100.0 

0.5 
11.2 
88.2 

29 

292 

100.0 

3,071,919 

100.0  ; 

1,025,997 

1CO.0 

ilnoludps  the  groiiii  ••^l.n!i(i,()ilO  and  over." 
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PART  XIII. 

PETROLEUM,  NATURAL  GAS,  GASOLINE, 
MINERALS  AND  MINERAL  SPRINGS. 


Petroleum  by  Counties  and  Fields;  Oil  Land  Situation  in  California; 
Production  1890-1917;  Production  in  Other  States;  Imports  and 
Exports  1917 ;  Natural  Gas ;  Gasoline ;  Minerals  1904-1916 ;  Produc- 
tion of  Minerals  by  Counties;  Mineral  Springs. 

PETROLEUM.* 

The  existence  of  petroleum  in  California  has  long  been  known.  The 
native  Indians  used  it  in  the  form  of  asphaltum  for  various  purposes, 
and  it  was  utilized  by  the  Catholic  fathers  for  roofing  their  missions 
and  other  buildings.  For  nearlj^  half  a  century  Russia  was  the  largest 
producer  of  petroleum  in  the  world,  but  now  occupies  the  second  place, 
the  first  being  held  by  California. 

Duration    of    Oil    Fields. 

The  National  Conservation  Committee  in  1908  estimated  the  petro- 
leum area  in  California  as  850  square  miles,  and  the  natural  gas  area 
as  310  square  miles. 

A  vast  system  of  pipe  lines  has  been  constructed  from  the  various 
fields  to  the  coast,  the  total  length  being  upwards  of  1,782  miles.  The 
principal  pipe  lines  ai-e  owned  by  six  large  companies.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  lines  serve  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  Los  Angeles  and 
Orange  counties,  Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara  counties,  or  about  4G4: 
miles.  The  Producers'  Transportation  Company  serves  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  with  221  miles.  The  Union  Oil  company  serves  Santa 
Barbara,  Ventura,  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  counties  with  a  total  length 
of  about  160  miles. 

The  Associated  Pipe  Line  Company  goes  from  the  Kern  River  and 
Sunset  fields  to  Port  Costa,  a  total  of  559  miles.  The  Associated  Oil 
Company  pipe  lines  go  from  Coalinga  to  Monterey,  and  from  Santa 
Maria  to  Gaviota,  or  171  miles.  The  General  Pipe  Line  Company 
carries  oil  from  Sunset  to  Los  Angeles,  with  a  branch  line  to  Mojave. 
It  crosses  the  Tehachapi  Mountains  at  a  height  of  4,215  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  is  207  miles  in  length. 

Petroleum    Reserves    in    California. 

Two  reserves  of  public  lands  have  been  established  to  assure  the  Navy 
a  supply  of  oil  in  case  of  need.  These  reserves  are  in  Elk  Hills  and 
the  Buena  Vista  Hills,  Kern  County.  The  public  lands  within  these 
areas  have  been  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  entry  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  in  1912  a  special  reservation  for  naval  purposes  was 
made. 

*For  the  earlv  development  of  California  oil  fields,  see  Report  for  1913,  pages 
176,    177,    and    19i4,    pages    162-167. 
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The  Oil   Land  Situation   in   California  In  1917.* 

The  total  acreage  in  the  withdrawn  area  is  now  1,252,166,  108,948 
acres  having  been  restored  during  the  year.  Of  this,  about  862,000 
acres  are  patented;  34,206.36  acres  are  in  pending  mineral  entries; 
about  84,000  acres  are  embraced  in  agricultural  entries;  and  about 
348,000  acres  are  vacant  or  embraced  in  entries  under  the  act  of  July 
17,  1914.  Of  the  140  pending  mineral  applications,  adverse  proceed- 
ings have  lieen  directed  against  99,  involving  24,850.88  acres;  in  28 
cases,  em])ra(ing  4.434.84  acres,  tlie  proceedings  are  on  the  dummy 
charge;  in  22  cases,  with  an  acreage  of  6,125.15,  the  charge  has  been 
made  that  the  claimants  had  not  made  a  discovery  or  were  not  in  dili- 
gent prosecution  of  work  leading  thereto  at  the  date  of  withdrawal;  in 
39  cases,  covering  11,434.37  acres,  the  i)roceedings  are  on  both  the 
(hnnmy  and  withdrawal  charges;  and  in  10  cases,  involving  2,851.52 
acres,  thei-e  are  other  chai-gcs,  principally  absence  of  discover.\'.  Hear- 
ings have  been  luid  in  6  cases,  involving  !)01.73  acres,  and  these  six  cases 
are  now  i)ending  either  in  the  (leneral  Land  Office  or  the  department 
in  different  stages  of  action. 

As  to  the  cases  involving  lands  in  naval  reserves,  there  are  two  entries 
covering  961.68  acres  involved  in  private  contests;  7  entries  with  an 
acreage  of  1,758.96  are  involved  in  adverse  suits  under  section  2326  of 
the  Revised  Statutes ;  13  entries  for  3,326.79  acres  are  pending  action 
on  reports  of  special  agents;  and  in  7  cases,  with  an  acreage  of  1,090.21 
we  are  awaiting  reports. 

Seven  cases  in  naval  reserve  No.  1  are  pending  on  adverse  proceed- 
ings and  20  in  naval  reserve  No.  2.  The  figures  given  above  regarding 
adverse  proceedings  include  those  in  naval  reserves. 

The  following  statisti(s  I'clative  to  the  trespa.ss  suits  may  be  of 
interest : 

In  naval  reserve  No.  1  there  are  two  i)ending  suits,  involving  320 
acres;  in  naval  reserve  No.  2  46  suits,  involving  8,184.49  acres;  a  total 
of  48  suits,  with  an  acreage  of  8,508.49.  Outside  of  the  naval  reserves 
there  are  23  suits,  involving  4,598.91  acres.  The  total  of  oil  trespass 
suits  in  California  is  71  and  the  acreage  13,107.40. 

The  Southern  Pacific  suits  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
withdrawal  suits.  One  suit  known  as  the  Elk  Hills  case  involved  6,109 
acres  run  by  the  government,  but  is  now  on  appeal.  Eight  other  cases 
embracing  163,654  acres,  some  of  which  are  among  the  most  valuable 
oil  lands  in  California,  and  involves  many  million  of  dollars. 

California    Largest    Producer. 

California  still  maintains  the  lead  as  the  largest  producer  of  petro- 
leum in  the  United  States.  In  the  world 's  production  the  United  States 
has  been  first  for  many  years,  and  Eussia,  which  was  formerly  first,  now 
occupies  the  second  place,  ]\rexico  being  third.  In  1916,  the  production 
in  the  United  States  was  300,767,000  barrels,  Russia  72,801,000,  and 
Mexico  39,817,000  barrels. 

♦Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  I.,and  Office,  VS''ashington,  dated 
June  30,  1917. 
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As  a  result  of  the  overproduction  in  1914,  wliicli  amounted 
to  103,623,000  barrels,  the  field  activity  in  California  "vvas  reduced 
to  the  lowest  practicable  minimum  in  1915,  the  estimated  pro- 
duction being  about  89,000,000  barrels.  The  extent  of  proved  oil  land 
in  California  1916,  as  determined  by  the  State  Mining  Bureau,  is  138 
square  miles,  or  86,479  acres,  of  which  56,122  acres  are  in  Kern  County 
alone.  Fresno  County  is  second  on  the  list  with  12,703  acres,  and 
Santa  Barbara  County  third  with  9,808  acres.  The  other  counties  in 
order  of  their  rank  are  Orange,  Los  Angeles,  Ventura,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
and  Santa  Clara.  The  increase  in  the  proved  oil  land  area  as  com- 
pared to  the  1915  figures  was  principally  in  Santa  Barbara  County  in 
the  vicinity  of  Casmalia  and  at  the  Bell  ranch,  near  Santa  Maria. 

Proved    Oil    Land,    1917. 

In  the  accompanying  tabulation  the  proven  area  of  the  California 
oil  fields  is  shown  as  88,745  acres,  equivalent  to  138.66  square  miles. 
In  determining  the  figures  the  boundary  lines  of  the  proven  area  are 
drawn  200  feet  or  300  feet  outside  the  proven  field.  In  case  of  out- 
lying single  wells  the  field  is  credited  with  about  fifteen  acres. 

The  figures  therefore  represent  the  actual  proven  area,  and  give  no 
consideration  to  territory  that  is  generally  regarded  as  proven  but  is 
not  fully  drilled.  For  instance,  large  areas  of  undrilled  territory  in 
the  Buena  Vista  Hills,  although  regarded  as  proven,  are  not  included 
in  the  following  tabulation. 

The  proven  acreage  as  shown  is,  therefore,  low  as  compared  with 
figures  made  by  others.  Other  estimates  have  run  as  high  as  110,000 
acres,  or  171.88  square  miles. 

Total     Production,     Area,     and     Production     Per    Acre,     of     California     Oil     Fields    to 

December  31,  1917.* 


Proven  acreage 


Total  production 

to  Dec.  31,  1917 

(barrels) 


Total  barrels 

per  acre  to 

Dee.  31,  19X7 


Kern  River  

McKittriclv   

Midway-Sunset    

Lost  Hills-Belridge  

Coalinga   

Lompoc  and  Santa  Maria 

Ventura  County  and  Ncwhall 
Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lakc-- 

Whittier-Fullcrton  

Summerland    

Miscellaneous    

Totals    


7,730' 
1.635 

40.204 
4,476 

14,771 
7,710 
4,514 
2,700 
4,575 
230 
t200 


198,645,210 
52.114,761 

291,822,154 
28,426,055 

196,872,731 
80,913,461 
19,924,745 
52,902,331 

115,584,105 

2,180,334 

964,727 


88,745 


1,040,350,614 


25,698 

31,874 

7,259 

6,351 

13,328 

10,495 

4,414 

19,593 

25,264 

9,480 

4,824 


11,723 


*Estimat"cl  by  the  Standard  Oil  Coinpany. 
tEstiiiiatcd. 
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County 

Acres 

County 

Acres 

Fresno    .-  .  .  _ 

12,703 
56,122 

2,174 

Santa  Barbara   ..      -  -    

9,808 

Kern    _  _  _  

San  Luis  Obispo _. 

772 

Los  Angeles ._    __ 

Santa  Clara 

80 

Orange 

3,297 
1,523 

Total    

Ventura     _..  .         

86,479 

Production  and  Value  of  Oil    (Barrels)    by  Counties,  1815-1916. 
(From  the  California  State  Mining  Bureau.) 


County 


Fresno   

Kern    

Los  Angeles 

Orange    

San   Luis   Obispo. 
Santa  Barbara  ... 

Santa   Clara   

Ventura    


14.021,025 

54,810,669 

2,931,098 

12,715,457 


5,634,534 

16,617 

1,017,220 


$7,641,459 

23,184,913 

1,843,661 

6,510,314 


3,442,700 

11,067 

869,723 


14,594,246 

54,120,509 

2,875,468 

13,198,591 

11,670 

4.502,206 

16,368 

943,499 


Totals    91,146,620  j  $43,503,837  1    90,262,557 


$7,530,631 

34,691,246 

1,871,930 

8,750,666 

5,2.52 

3,574,752 

10,901 

985,956 


)7,421,334 


Average   Price   of   Oil,    by   Counties,    In   Cents   per   Barrel,   1914-1916. 

County 

1914 

1915 

191G 

Fresno            _  - 

45.2<S 
40.9«( 
55.0(J 
67.50 
46.00 
53.00 
105.00 

54.50 
42.30 
62.90 
51.20 
61.10 
66.60 
85.50 

51.60 

Kern               _         _      _  .  _    _-      _ 

64.10 

Los  Angeles 

65.10 

Orange                               _ - 

66.30 

Santa  Barbara           -            - - 

79.40 

Santa  Clara        _                 _- _        -_    . 

66.60 

Ventura     _                   _  _ 

104.50 

State  average 

46.10 

47.90 

63.60 

Production  by  Fields,  1913-1916. 
(Barrels  42  gallons.) 


Field 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Kern  River  _. ._  .- 

10,499,509 
4,520,549 

39,277,370 
5,272,630 

18,696,110 
4,843,683 
1,009,633 
2,942,684 

10,685,146 

7,227,422 
3,871,352 

8,034,974 
.3.  ,5.52. 801 

8,402,525 

MeKittriek                       _    -.      

3,230,644 

Midway-Sunset          _- 

49,408,493  i    39.318.093 

38,925,476 

Lost   Hills-Belridge     _      .        ..    -„ 

4,825,366 

15,952,190 

4,266,387 

4,318,550 

13,548,159 

4.536.840 

4,852,431 

Coalinga                     _        _  _  _ 

14,381,493 

Santa   Maria-Lonipoe     

4,422,410 

Ventura  County-Newhall  _ 

943,929  1      1,036,305 

2,456,937  1      2,110,133 

13.860.431  i    13.030.549 

1,122,033 

Los  Angeles-Salt   Lake.. 

1,721,453 

Whittier-Fullerton    ..      

14,679,672 

Summerland      _  _ 

59,400             59,400 
20,000             10,000 

53,000 
27,375 

56,775 

Watsonville  _ 

27,450 

Totals .        ..    

97,776,714 

102,881,907 

89,566,779 

91,822,362 

10-37910 
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CALIFORNIA    CRUDE    OIL    PRODUCTION     FOR    THE    YEAR    1917. 
Summary   of    Field    Operations   and    Production,    1917." 

California's  total  production  of  crude  oil  in  1917  was  97.267,832 
barrels,  an  increase  of  5,445,470  barrels  over  1916.  HoweA^er,  this 
production  was  11,585,725  barrels  less  than  the  market  requirements, 
as  represented  by  shipments. 

This  discrepancy  was  the  amount  of  stock  decrease  for  the  year. 


Wells 


Rigs  com- 
pleted         Completed  Abandoned 
during  ye^r         during  |      during 
year  year 


For  year 


Per  day 


Kern   River   1 

McKittrick  

ilidway-Sunset    ' 

Lost   Hills-Belridge 

Coalinga  

Lompoc  and  Santa  ^.laria 

Ventura  County  and  Xewhall_ 
Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake_-. 
Whittier-Fullerton  


27 

40 

31 

26 

314 

282 

163 

132 

142 

114 

102 

63 

47 

22 

2 

1 

95 

56 

3 
1 

19 
4 

30 
5 
9 

10 

11 


8.495.610 
3.252.-544 

36.560,145 
6.295.329 

15,938.543 
5.798.070 
1,186,407 
1,501.799 

18,1.55,440 


2.3.276 

8,911 

100,165 

17.247 

43.667 

1.5,885 

3,250 

4.115 

49.741 


Smmnerland 

_ 

56.570 
27,375 

1.55 

Watsonville           _    _                     i 

75 

Totals    .- 

923 

736 

92 

97,267,832 

266,487 

1 

Total  crude  oil  stocks,  December  .31,  1916 44,036,190  bbls. 

Total  crude  oil  stocks,  December  31.  1917 32,4.50,465  bbls. 

Decrease  during  year 11,585,725  bbls. 

Dailj'  decrease  during  year 31,742  bbls. 


*From  the  Standard  Oil  Bulletin. 

The  proportion  of  heavy  and  light  oil  produced  in  the  various  fields 
is  shown  by  the  following  figures:  Oil  below  18°  Baume  may  be  con- 
sidered as  largely  unrefinable,  or  fuel,  oil;  while  the  lighter  oils  yield 
varying  amounts  of  refined  products  and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
residuum  or  fuel  oil.  A  very  few  years  ago,  the  total  amount  of  heavj^ 
oil  was  in  excess  of  the  light  oil. 


Production  of  Light  and  Heavy  Oils  by  Fields  in  1917. 


Field 

Under  18o,     j  18o  and  oyer,   ;       Totals, 
barrels         1       barrels         j       barrels 

Kern  River 

1 
8,402,525  : 8,402.525 

McKittrick                                        —    —    ._    — 

3,230,644     3,230,644 

Midway-Sunset    

Lost  Hills-Belridge -        ._    -         -  _ 

10888,980      28,0:36,496      38,925.476 
578,018        4,274,413        4,852.431 

Coalinga               _____      _ 

5.807,685        8,573,808       14,381,493 

Lompoc  and  Santa  Maria 

834,945        3.587,465        4,422,410 

Ventura  County  and  Newhall 

Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake 

Whittier-Fullerton  

Summerland 

107,698        1,014,335        1,122,033 

1,624.273             97,180        1,721,453 

270,454       14,409,218  i    14,679,672 

56.775   _—     1          56,775 

Watsonville    __  __    _ __  _      _-  _ 

27,450  1          27,450 

Totals        _            _      _             -_    ___ 

31.801,997       60,020,365      91,822.362 

;                                         : 
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SUMMARY. 
Production    of   Petroleum   in   California,    1900-1917. 


Barrels  of 
42  gallons 


Value 


Barrels  of 
42  gallons 


1900  4,329,950  $4,152,928 

1901  7,710,315  2,961,102 

1902  14,356.910  4,692,189 

1903  24,340,839  7,313,271 

1904  29,736,003  8,317,809 

1905  34,275,701  9,007,820 

1906  32,624,000  9,238,020 

1907  40.311,171  16,783.943 

1908  48,306,910  ,  26,566,181 


1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


58.191, 

73.010, 
78,195, 
90.073, 
98,494, 
102,881, 
91.146, 
90,262, 
97,267, 


,723 

560 
139 
202 
532 
907 
620 
557 
832 


.$32, 
35, 
40, 
43, 
48, 
47, 
43, 
57, 


398,187 
749.473 

552,0«8 
0{)0.000 
578.014 
487,109 
503,837 
421,334 


The    estimates   of   the   output   do   not   always    agree,    as    some    authorities    include 
the   quantity   used   m   the   field,    which   amounts    to   about   5,000,000  gallons  annually. 

Of  the  fourteen  states  now  producing  petroleum,  the  date  of  first  pro- 
duction was  as  follows: 


state 


Tear 


Pennsylvania  and  New  York ___  i8,59 

California  _"  1876 

West  Virginia .         _____  '_'_'_  '__  '"_  1876 

Ohio ]_.:ii:;i"I  1876 

Aontucky  and  Tennessee 1883 

Colorado   _  _      -.__.__.._  "I  '_  ~'  1887 

Indiana 1::""::::::  i889 

Illinois __  ._ _  _     __     _      _  ___  1889 

Kansas 'Miiiri:::::::::  i889 

Texas   .. 1889 

.Missouri   1889 

Oklahoma    __      _  ___    _      _  _    _  1891 

Wyoining   I."III-I"^I"III."III]II'r  11"  1894 

Louisiana    _  igQ2 


2,000 

12,000 

120.U0I) 

31,763 

4.755 

76,295 

33,375 

1,460 

500 

48 

20 

30 

2,369 

548,617 


NATURAL    GAS. 

Since  1889,  when  natural  gas  was  first  produced  and  used  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  natural  gas  industry  has  become  of  great  importance,  and 
to  the  United  States  belongs  the  credit  of  making  natural  gas  a  com- 
mercial product. 

Since  the  discovery  of  gas  in  the  Buena  Vista  Hills,  near  Taft,  in 
Kern  County,  the  natural  gas  industry  of  California  has  continued  to 
improve. 

In  1913  the  pipe  line  from  the  Midway  field  to  southern  California 
was  completed  at  a  great  cost,  and  natural  gas  was  introduced  into  Los 
Angeles  and  other  towns  and  cities  in  the  adjacent  territory. 

It  is  ^estimated  that  11,034,597,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  valued  at 
$1,883,450,  or  17.07  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  was  produced  in  this 
state  and  consumed  in  1913,  as  compared  with  9,354,428,000  cubic  feet 
valued  at  $1,134,456,  or  12.13  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  in  1912. 
The  wells  with  greatest  capacity  and  highest  pressure  are  located  in 
Kern  County,  where  at  the  close  of  1913  there  were  27  gas  wells,  which 
range  in  depth  from  1,600  to  2,782  feet,  and  have  a  pressure  of  from 
250  to  960  pounds.     Considerable  gas  is  produced  from  the  oil  wells  of 
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Orange  and  Santa  Barbara  counties,  where  it  is  largely  used  for  field 
purposes,  and  as  this  gas  is  very  rich  in  gasoline,  several  plants  have 
been  installed  in  these  counties  for  the  production  of  gasoline,  which 
has  become  an  important  industry  in  this  state.  The  value  of  gas  as 
here  shown  is  open  to  considerable  question,  but  is  certainly  not  too 
high.  The  average  price  is  about  6  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  Seven 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  is  about  equal  to  one  barrel  of  oil  in  heating 
value. 

Natural    Gas,    1916. 


Coun^ 


Thousand 
cubic  feet 


Fresno  \      2,346,917 

Kern  _  —    16,679,658 

Kings ',  258 

Los  Angeles  i      2,083,664 

Orange 1      2,278,922 

San  Joaquin  182,441 

Santa  Barbara 3,660,410 

806,540 
95,555 


Ventura  

Humboldt,  Sacramento,  Solano,  and  Tehama*. 


Totals 


28,134,365 


$163,941 

1,379.033 

608 

139,522 

139,281 

141,605 

724,746 

133,867 

49,148 


2,871,751 


^Combined   to   conceal  an  individual   producer  in   each. 


Natural    Gas    Produced    in    California,    1905-1916. 


1905  $102,479 


1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


109,489 
114,759 
474,584 
616,932 
1,676,367 
491,859 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Total 


$940,07& 
1,053,292 
1,049,470 
1,706,480 
2,871,751 


$12,342,655 


Gasoline. 

The  largest  natural  gas  field  of  commercial  importance  thus  far 
developed  in  California  is  in  the  Midway  district,  followed  by  Santa 
Barbara,  Orange  and  Los  Angeles  counties,  in  the  order  named.  The 
Southern  California  Gas  Company  operates  a  12-inch  pipe  line  from 
the  Midway  field,  a  distance  of  107  miles,  to  Los  Angeles,  where  it 
supplies  gas  to  local  distributing  companies.  The  Valley  Natural  Gas 
Company  supplies  gas  to  consumers  in  the  Midway  field  and  to  local 
distributing  companies  at  Fellows,  Taft,  Maricopa,  Bakersfield,  and  the 
Kern  River  fields.  The  Santa  Maria  Gas  and  Power  Company  dis- 
tributes gas  around  Santa  Maria,  from  wells  in  the  neighboring  oil 
fields. 
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There  were  in  operation  in  1916  a  total  of  31  plants  making  ca.sing- 
head  gasoline  by  compression,  with  a  total  daily  capacity  estimated  at 
61,400  gallons,  distributed  as  follows: 


Field 


(Joalinga    

Whittier-FuUerton    

Midway    

Santa  Maria 

Salt  Lake  (Los  Angeles) 
Ventura  

Totals 


Number 
plants 


31 


Gallons 
daily 


2,000 

15.850 

16,700 

19,900 

3,600 

3,350 


61,400 


At  Santa  Maria,  after  the  gasoline  is  extracted,  the  remaining  "dry 
gas"  is  taken  into  the  pipe  lines  of  the  Santa  Maria  Gas  and  Power 
Company,  by  whom  it  is  distributed  to  consumers,  both  domestic  and 
commercial. 

Imports  of  Petroleum,   Crude   and    Refined,   1900-1917, 


Year 

Free 
gallons 

Value 

Dutiable 
gallons 

Value 

190O .„. 

2,354.720 

$217,405 

19,  .509 

.W  049 

1910  

13.693.228           609,400 

38.775,884  ]      2,143,661 

160,502,114  1      3,654,453 

529,737,973         9.216.980 

*2,l-56  i                 644 

1911  

1912  

1913  

1914  

791,137,399 

662,185.502 

871,473,103 

1,078,820,935 

13,665,940 

9.790'.932 

12,-512,229 

17,839,976 

1915 

1916 

1917  - 

*From  July  1  to  August  5.  All  mineral  oils  became  free  on  August  6,  1909. 
Note  the  enormous  increase  to  529,737,973  gallons  in  1913,  after  being  placed  on  the 
free   list. 


Imports  of   Petroleum    In    1917. 


1916 

1917 

Gallons               Value 

Gallons 

Value 

Crude     _  .  

869.369.363 

7.738 
2,096,002 

$12,205,762 

2.608 

303,859 

1,0.34,590.849 

10,804,864 
33,425,222 

$14  109  035 

Benzine,  gasoline, 
All  others  . 

and  naphtha-- 

1,402,275 
2,3-^8,666 

Totals 

871,473,103 

$12,512,229 

1,078,820,935 

$17,839,976 
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Exports    of    Domestic    Petroleum,    1916-1917. 


1916 

1917 

Gallons 

Value 

Gallons 

Value 

Mineral,   crudo,   including   all 
natural  oils,  without  regard 
to   gravity   

Refined  or  manufactured — 
Illuminating  oil     .  _ 

163,732,589 
823,143,138 
250,395,439 

$5,754,084 

52,283,057 

37,452,084 
24,769,248 

16,297,561 
29,472,713 

388,175 

176,368,675        $7,162,550 
835,114,403         54.662.004 

Lubricating      and     heavy 
paraffin  oil     _ __ 

271,028,546 
1,040,671,713 

226,185,730 

48,649,557 

Gas  oil  and  fuel  oil 

Naphthas    and    all    lighter 
products  of  distillation: 
Gasoline  __  ___ 

897,858,733 

100,148,554 
194,631,255 

13,538,335 

32,473,872 
4fi.93fi.510 

All  other  

Residiuum,  tar,  and  all  from 
which     the     light     bodies 
haA^e  been  distilled: 
All  others  

Totals 

199,517,400  :      41,034,753 
551,967              33,813 

2,443,448,043 

$166,416,922 

2,749,438,434 

$230,953,149 

♦These   totals  are   subject   to   revision,   being  taken  from  the  preliminary  returns. 

It  may  be  noted  that  altlioiigli  the  production  of  petroleum  in  this 
country  has  developed  into  such  huge  quantities,  the  imports  are  very 
considerable  and  increasing. 

The  quantity  of  domestic  oil  exported  from  the  United  States  is 
enormous,  and  has  increased  from  967,262,000  gallons  in  1900  to 
2,749,438,434  gallons  in  1917,  and  the  value  has  increased  during  this 
period  from  $68,247,000  to  $230,953,149. 

IVIINERALS    IN    CALIFORNIA.* 

California  is  rich  in  minerals,  bnt  as  yet  comparatively  little  has  been 
done,  with  the  exception  of  gold  mining,  and  in  more  recent  years  in  the 
petroleum  fields,  to  develop  its  vast  resources.  The  great  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  opening  up  some  of  these  valuable  deposits  is  the  want  of 
transportation  facilities. 

Borax,  magnesite,  and  chrome  production  in  the  United  States  come 
solely  from  California.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  domestic  supply  of 
quicksilver  and  platinum  is  mined  in  this  state.  The  value  of  the  total 
mineral  output  for  1916  was  $147,901,610,  and  the  estimated  value  for 
1917  amounts  to  $142,000,000. 

In  1917  there  were  fifty  different  mineral  substances,  and  of  the 
58  counties  all  but  Alpine  and  Sutter,  contributed  some  mineral  product. 

Among  the  most  important  mineral  products  of  California  are  its 
fuels.  This  subdivision  includes  coal,  natural  gas  and  petroleum,  the 
combined  values  of  which  make  up  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the 

*From  the  reports  of  the   State  Mining  Bureau. 
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slate's  entire  mineral  industry.     Comparison   of  values  tluring  1915 
and  1916  is  shown  in  the  follovvincf  table: 


1915 

1916 

Increase  4- 

Decrease — 

Value 

Substance 

Amount 

Value 

Amount 

Value 

Coal  

10,299  tons 
21,992,892  Mcu. ft. 
91,146,620  bbls. 

$26  662              4  037  tons 

$7,0;30 

2,871.751 

57,421,331 

$19,632— 

1,165,271  + 

13,917,497+ 

Natural    gas. 
Petroleum  .-_ 

1,706.480 
43,50:^,837 

28,i;M.365Meu.ft. 
90,262,.557  bbls. 

Totals 

$45,236,979 

$60,300,115 

Net  increase 

$15,063,136+ 

Mineral  output  in  California  during  the  year  1916  amounted  to 
$127,901,610  worth  of  crude  materials.  There  were  fifty-two  diffei-ent 
mineral  substances,  exclusive  of  a  segregation  of  the  various  stones 
grouped  under  gems,  and  of  the  fifty-eight  counties  in  the  state  all  but 
one  contributed  some  mineral  product. 

As  compared  with  the  1915  output,  the  notable  features  of  191()  are 
the  continued  increases  along  those  lines  which  have  been  boosted  by  w;ir 
conditions,  the  enormous  increase  in  petroleum  valuation  though  the 
quantity  showed  a  decrease  of  nearly  a  million  barrels,  and  the  decrease 
of  over  a  million  dollars  in  the  gold  yield.  The  result  is  a  net  increase 
in  the  grand  total  value  of  $31,238,241  over  the  1915  total.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  California  that  her  total  mineral  yield  for  a 
year  has  passed  the  one  hundred  million  mark. 

Of  the  metals :  Copper  increa.sed  approximately  15,000.000  pounds  in 
quantity  and  $6,559,450  in  value.  Gold  decreased  $1,031,555.  Lead, 
quicksilver,  silver  and  zinc  each  increased  more  than  a  half  million  in 
value,  while  tungsten  showed  an  increase  of  150  per  cent  in  quantity 
and  350  per  cent  in  value,  or  $3,566,054. 

Petroleum  decreased  nearly  a  million  barrels  in  quantity,  but  the 
prices  per  barrel  for  all  grades  were  raised  so  materially  that  the  net 
result  was  an  increase  of  $13,917,497  in  total  value. 

Decided  gains  are  shown  by  some  of  the  structural  and  industrial 
materials,  such  as  cement,  chromite,  granite,  lime,  magnesite  and  man- 
ganese. Of  these,  magnesite  leads  with  a  nearly  fourfold  increase,  of 
$1,028,432. 

All  of  the  salines  increased,  but  especially,  borax  from  $1,663,521  to 
$2,409,375  and  potash  from  $19,391  to  $663,605. 

California  yields  commercially  a  greater  number  and  variety  of 
mineral  products  than  any  other  state  in  the  United  States,  and  probably 
more  than  any  other  equal  area  elsewhere  of  the  earth.  Previous  to 
1916,  the  total  annual  value  of  her  output  was  surpassed  by  but  four 
other  states,  they  being  the  great  coal  and  iron  producers  of  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  In  1916,  because  of  their  enormous  increases  in 
copper  output,  reports  indicate  that  Montana  and  Arizona  have  passed 
California  for  that  year.  Of  one  item,  at  least,  borax,  California  still 
remains  the  sole  producer;  and  until  quite  recently,  was  also  the  sole 
domestic  source  of  chromite  and  magnesite.  We  produce  at  least  75% 
of  the  quiclvsilver  of  the  United  States.  For  some  years,  we  have  been 
leading  all  others  in  gold  and  platinum;  while  alternating  in  the  lead 
with  Colorado  in  tungsten,  and  with  Oklahoma  in  petroleum. 
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CALIFORNIA     MINERALS     IN     1917. 

The  statistical  division  of  the  State  Mining  Bureau,  under  the 
direction  of  Fletcher  Hamilton,  State  Mineralogist,  has  made  a  careful 
estimate  of  the  mineral  production  of  the  state  for  the  year  1917. 
This  estimate  is  in  advance  of  the  actual  figures  which  will  be  available 
later.  The  indications  are  that  the  total  for  all  products,  metallic  and 
nonmetallic,  will  reach  a  figure  approximating  $142,000,000,  as  against 
a  total  of  $127,901,610,  in  1916,  when  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  state  it  exceeded  one  hundred  millions  in  value. 

The  major  portion  of  the  increase  is  due  to  petroleum,  the  output  of 
which  increased  about  7,000,000  barrels  in  quantity  and  at  least  25  per 
cent  in  price  per  barrel.  Gold  fell  off  slightly  on  account  of  the  labor 
scarcity  and  the  higher  costs  of  supplies.  Of  the  other  important 
metals :  tungsten  and  zinc  apparently  decreased  about  one-half  in  value ; 
silver  a  slight  decrease  in  amount  but  an  increase  in  value,  because  of 
higher  prices;  copper  increased  to  about  57,000,000  pounds  and 
$15,000,000 ;  lead  more  than  doubled  in  value ;  quicksilver  increased  to 
at  least  23,000  flasks  and  $2,200,000.  The  price  of  this  last-named 
metal  closed  the  year  on  a  firm  market  at  $115  per  flask.  As  to 
chromite,  magnesite  and  manganese,  it  is  too  early  yet  to  obtain  definite 
data  as  to  the  amounts,  but  all  three  will  show  material  increases,  and 
it  seems  likely  that  their  total  value  will  reach  at  least  $3,800,000,  an 
increase  of  over  $1,000,000. 

The  estimated  values  for  1917  are  tabulated  as  follows: 


000,000 
700,000 
000,000 
000,000 

ooo.ooo 

000,000 
200.000 
100,000 
700,000 
800,000 
000,000 
000,000 
500,000 
000,000 


gold. 

silver. 

tungsten. 

copper. 

lead. 

zinc. 

quicksilver. 

antimony,  iron,  molybdenum,  platinum. 

petroleum. 

chromite,  magnesite,  manganese  ore. 

natural  gas. 

brick,  cement,  building  stone,  crushed  rock,  etc. 

miscellaneous  "industrial"  materials. 

salines. 


$142,000,000  total. 


SUMMARY    OF    SOME    SELECTED     MINERAL    PRODUCTS. 
(Compiled   from   the    reports   of  the   State   Mining-  Bureau.) 
Gold,    1894-1917. 


Tear 

Value 

Year 

Value 

1894  

$13,923,281 
15,334,317 
17,181,562 
15,871,401 
15,906,478 
15,336,031 
15,863,355 
16,989,044 
16,910,320 
16,471,264 
19,109,600 
19,197,043 

1900  

1907  

1908  

$18,732,452 
16  727  928 

1895  

1896  

18.761,559 

1897  

1898  

1899  

1900  

1901  

1902  

1903 .. 

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

1914  

1915  

1916  

1917  (estimated) 

20,237,870 
19,715,440 
19,738,908 
19.713,478 
20.406.958 
20,775,000 
22  44''  296 

1904  

21,410,741 
21,000,000 

1905  _ 
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Gold  IS  more  widely  distributed  than  any  other  substance  thus  far 
mined  m  California,  twenty-eight  counties  out  of  the  fifty-eight  in  the 
state  showing  a  gold  yield  in  1916  and  gold  is  known  to  exist  in  several 
others.  Gold  was  discovered  by  James  W.  Marshall,  on  January  24 
184h,  at  Sutter's  Mill,  near  Coloma,  El  Dorado  (\nmty.     The  value  ol' 

ii  ^rf,''rl  ^Jo^'^"''^'^    ^'""^^    *^'''*    y^""''^    ""^^'    I'^l'N    ainounts    to    about 
$1,652,504,487. 

d-Q^^.m^'^n'  Y"baa,,a  Nevada  each  produced  gold  of  a  value  exceeding 
!'?'o^!}ur.    '"    ^^^^''    Sacramento   being   fourth    with    a    production   of 

Silver,  1904-1917. 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 

u;08 

1909 
1910 


$873,525 
678,494 
817,830 
751,646 
873,057 
896,250 
993.646 


JnJi  $673,336 


1912 

1913  

1914  

1915  

1916  

1917  (estimated) 


799,584 
832,553 
814,230 
851,129 
1,687,345 
1,700,000 


r>Pnt«-    i,i    1Q1P   if  ^^  }    ^^^^   ^^^   ^^-^   cents   per  ounce;     n   1915   it  averaged    ^SO  7 

^^nt -up"  slm  higher"^'''  "'°"'   ''   '""*'  *"  ^^""^'-^   *«  ''  ^^"ts  in  Ma^    nf  191?  il 

Silver  is  found  in  twenty-eight  counties,  Shasta  being  the  leading- 
producer,  and  Inyo  County  second. 

Quicksilver,    1904-1917. 


Year 


\^i    ^8-876 

1908 ::::,  l8':o39 

1910    1   17^665 


,086,323 
886,081 
712,334 
663,178 
763,520 
773,788 
799,002 


1911  _ 19409 

1^12  1  20,600 

1913  !  15,661 

1914  1  11,373 

14,199 
21,427 


1915 

1916  

1917  (estimated) 


$879,205 

866,024 

630,042 

557,846 

1,157,449 

2,003,425 

2,200,000 


For  many  year.s  California  has  been,  and  still  is,  producing  from  70 

TH^n  t.?-  /''i  rf  '^  '^''.  *'"i^''^''^'l^'"'  yi^^ld  of  the  United  States. 
I  his  metal  IS  absolutely  essential  from  a  military  standpoint,  as  there 
has  not  yet  been  produced  a  commercial  substitute  for  it  in  the  manu- 
tacture  of  fulminating  caps  for  explosives. 

The  returns  on  the  production  of  quicksilver  in  California  for  the 
ca  endar  year  191G  show  a  considerable  increase  both  in  quantity  and 
value  over  previous  years.     The  total  number  of  flasks  (containing  75 

wir  f  4nn ""*''!  *?  ^^'^^^-  ^^^'"^  quotations  varied  from  the  high 
evel  of  $300  per  flask  in  February  to  an  average  around  $75  for  the 
lastsix  months  of  the  year.  Because  of  the  rapid  fluctuations  in  prices 
during  the  first  six  months,  quotations  did  not  alwavs  mean  sales  The 
actual  sales  by  the  producers  average  but  $93.50,  and  in  1917  was 
$110.     Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  above  total  came  from  San  Benito 
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County,  with  about  20  per  cent  from  Santa  Clara  County,  and  the 
balance  made  up  of  smaller  amounts,  from  Lake,  Napa,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Monterey,  Solano,  and  a  few  others. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  tonnage  of  chrome  from  Oregon  in 
1916,  and  of  magnesite  from  Washington  in  1917,  California  has  been 
the  sole  source  of  these  two  minerals  in  the  United  States. 

California  is  one  of  the  two  main  producing  tungsten  states  of  the 
Union.  This  metal  is  especially  valuable  in  the  manufacture  of  alleys 
for  highspeed  tool  steels.  The  annual  value  of  tungsten  produced  in 
California,  mostly  from  San  Bernardino  County,  is  given  herewith: 


Tungsten,   1905-1916. 

Tear 

Value 

Tear 

Value 

1905                                         _  -    ^- 

$18,800 

189,100 

120,587 

37,750 

1912 

$206,000 

1906 

1918                   

234,673 

1907 

1914     

180,575 

1908 

1915        

1,005.467 

1909 

190,500 
208,245 
127,706 

1916     

4,571,521 

Total                    -      

1910  

1Q11 

$7,090,924 

Borax,    1904-1916. 


Tear 


Tear 


1904 91,294 

1905       97,068 

1906 i  116,346 

1907 I  106,825 

19C8 i  44,400 


1909 
1910 


33,257 
33,656 


$698,810 
1,019,158 
1,182,410 
1,200,913 
1,117,000 
1,163,960 
1,177,960 


1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


50,945 
42,135 
58,051 
62,500 
67,004 
103,523 


$1,456,672 
1,122,713 
1,491,530 
1,483.500 
1,663,521 
2,409,375 


California  is  the  only  state  in  America  producing  borax.  Most  of  the 
deposits  are  in  the  desert  portions  of  California,  located  largely  in  Inyo, 
Kern,  Riverside,  Imperial,  and  San  Bernardino  counties. 


Magnesite 

1904-1916. 

Year 

Tons 

Value 

Tear 

Tons 

Value 

1904       _.    

2,850 
3,933 
4,032 
6,405 

10,582 
7,942 

16,570 

$9,298 
16,221 
40,320 
57,720 
80,822 
62,588 
113,887 

1911     

1912     

-  8,858 

10,512 

9,632 

$67,430 

1905 

105,120 

1906 

1913      -    

77,056 

1907 

1914    

11,438  !          114,380 

1908 

1915    

30,721 
154,052 

283,461 

1909 

1916       

1,311,893 

1910    

]Magnesite  is  found  in  Tulare,  Fresno,  Santa  Clara,  Napa,  Sonoma, 
and  Fresno  counties. 
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Tear 

Ounces 

Value 

Year 

Ounces                 Value 

1904    1 

$1,849 

3,320 

1,647 

6255 

13,414 

10.400 

1911 

511 

603 

368 
463 
667 

886 

$14,873 
19,731 

1905    .-     

200 
91.46 
300.07 
706 
416 

1912 

1906        

1913 

17,788 

1907    

1908    

1914         .     -_     .- 

14,816 

1915    

21,149 

19«9    

1916 

42,642 

1910                .  -    _. 

,337        !              8  386 

The  leading  counties  in  the  production  of  platinum  are  Yuba,  Sacra- 
mento, and  Trinity  counties. 


Salt,    1904-1916. 


Year 

Tons 

Value 

1904    

95,968 
77,118 
101,650 
88,063 
121,764 
155,680 
174,920 

$187,300 

1905    

1906    

1907      

141,925 
213,228 
310,967 

1908    

281,469 

190f)    

1910    .  _ 

414.708 
395,417 

1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


173,332 

185,721 
204,407 
223,806 
169,028 
186,148 


$.324,255 
383,370 
462,681 
■583,553 
368,737 
455,695 


Salt  is  produced  by  eleven  counties,  Alameda  being  the  largest  pro- 
ducer, with  111,206  tons;  and  San  Mateo,  28,540  tons. 


Lead,    1911-1917. 


Year 

Tons 

Value 

Year 

Tons 

Value 

1911  . 

1912  . 

1913  - 

701 

-685 

-!            1,820 

-!            2,349 

1 

$63,173 

61,653 

160,202 

183,198 

1915  _ 

1916  _ 
1917- 

2,398 
6,196 

$225,426 

855,049 

2,000,000 

1914  - 

The  principal  yield  of  lead  was  from  Inyo,  11,185,321  pounds;  San 
Bernardino,  673,801  pounds;  and  Shasta,  478,560  pounds. 


Manganese. 


In  1915  the  production  of  manganese  ore  was  4,013  tons,  valued  at 
$49,098;  and  in  1916,  13,404  tons,  valued  at  $274,601.  San  Joaquin 
produced  about  one-half  of  this  total,  or  6,493  tons. 


Bituminous  Rock,  1904-1916. 


Year 

Tons 

Value 

Year 

Tons 

Value 

1904    

1905    

45,280 
24,753 
16,077 
24,122 
30,718 
34,123 
87,547 

$175,680 

60,436 

45.204 

72.835 

109,818 

116.4^6 

165,711 

1911    

1912    

75.125 
44,073 
37,541 
66,119 
17,789 
19,449 

$117,279 
87,467 

1906    

1913    

78,479 

1907    

1914 

166,618 

1908    

1915      „.      - 

61,468 

1909    

1916    - 

66,.561 

1910    

The  counties  which  produced  bituminous  rock  are :  Santa  Cruz  and 
San  Luis  Obispo.  The  manufacture  of  asphalt  at  the  oil  refineries  has 
almost  eliminated  this  industry. 
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Tear 

Tons 

1 

Value 

Tear 

Tons 

Value 

1904     

1905    

79,062 
46,500 
24,850 
23,734 
18,496 
49,389 
11,038 

$376,494 
144,500 
61.600 
55,849 
55,503 
216,913 
23,484 

1911     

1912     

11,047 
14,848 
25,198 
11,859 
10.299 
4,037 

$18,297 
39,092 

1906    

1913    

85,809 

1907 

1914      

28,806 

1908 

1915    

26,662 

1909    

1916    

7,030 

1910    

The  quality  of  the  coal  is  not  high,  most  of  it  being  lignite.  During 
1915  there  was  a  production  reported  in  Amador,  Contra  Costa  and 
Monterey  counties,  amounting  to  10,299  tons,  most  of  it  being  from 
Amador  and  Monterey. 


Copper, 

1904-1917. 

Tear 

Pounds 

Value 

Tear 

Pounds 

Value 

1904 

29,974,154 
16,997,489 
28.726,449 
32,602,945 
40,868,772 
65,727,736 
53,721,082 

$3,969,995 

2,650,605 
5,522,712 
6,341,387 
5,350,777 
8,478,142 
6,680,641 

1911           

36,838.024 
34,169,997 
34,471,118 
30.491,535 
40,968,966 
55,809,019 

$4,604,753 

1905 

1912    

5.638.049 

1906    

1907 

1913    

1914  —    

5,343.023 
4,055,375 

1908      -        _      - 

1915    

7,169,567 

1909 

1916         

13,729,017 

1910    

1917    (estimated) - 

15,000,000 

Copper  was  produced  in  twenty-four  counties  in  1916,  Shasta  being 
by  far  the  largest,  producing  39,000,000  pounds  of  the  total  amount, 
smaller  amounts  coming  from  Calaveras,  Placer,  Plumas,  and  San 
Bernardino  counties. 


Iron,    1910-1916. 


Tear 

Tons 

Value 

Tear 

Tons 

Value 

1910 

579 

558 

2,508 

2,343 

$900 

558 
2.508 
4,485 

1914     

1,436 

724 
3,000 

$5,128 

1911    

1912    

1915    

1916    

2.584 
6,000 

1913    

The  ore  produced  in  1915  was  utilized  in  the  production  of  ferro- 
manganese  and  ferro-chrome  by  electric  furnace  reduction.  There 
are  considerable  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  Shasta,  Lladera,  and  San 
Bernardino  counties,  but  the  production  has  never  amounted  to  much 
on  account  of  our  having  no  economic  supply  of  coking  coal. 
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Value  of  California  IVIIneral  Production,  by  Counties,  for  1916,  Arranged  in  the  Order 

of    Their    Importance. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


County 


Kern   .- 

Shasta 

Orange 

Fresno 

San  Bernardino 


$37,826,907 

13,639,508 

8,905,086 

8,061,193 

6,5a9,147 


Inyo    4,600.086 


Santa  Barbara 

Los  Angeles   

Amador    

Nevada   

Yuba    

Calaveras  

Sacramento  

Santa  Cruz  

Plumas  

Butte  

Contra    Costa.... 

Riverside    .- 

San  Benito   

Solano  

Ventura    

Alameda 

Napa  

Placer   

Tuolumne   

Tulare  

Santa  Clara  

Trinity   

Sierra    

Siskiyou 


4.535,029 

4,463.045 

3,811,428 

3,744,143 

3,237,828 

2,965,592 

2,178,674 

1,679,111 

1,399,335 

1,356,925 

1,279,060 

1,234,252 

1,213,447 

1,205,335 

1,135.4:^0 

1,094,167 

1,078,537 

1,042,629 

1,004,262 

947,200 

851,948 

816,561 

729,497 

580.896 


Mariposa  

■\2.    Sonoma    

33.  El  Dorado 

34.  San   Joaquin    

35.  San  Diego 

m.    Humboldt  

37.  Stanislaus    

38.  San  Luis  Obispo. 

39.  Mono    

40.  Madera   

41.  Lake  

42.  Marin  

43.  San  Mateo  

44.  Monterey  

45.  Imperial    

16.    Merced 

47.  Glenn   

48.  San  Francisco  ... 

49.  Mendocino    

50.  Tehama 

51.  Colusa 

52.  Kings  

53.  Lassen    

54.  Sutter    

55.  Modoc   

56.  Del  Norte  

.57.    Yolo    

.58.    Alpine    


Total 


$487,971 

472,048 

470,687 

468,862 

397.168 

274,895 

253.022 

245.807 

240,990 

222,758 

180,996 

178,306 

135,408 

109,872 

105,333 

81,530 

81,162 

76,437 

55,680 

54,353 

42,803 

26,788 

9,725 

6.450 

3,559 

2.432 

30O 


$127,901,610 
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TABLE  XLV. 

Production   of   Metals— 1915-1916. 

(From  the  California  State  Mining  Bureau.) 


1915 

1916 

Substance 

Amount 

Value 

Amount 

Value 

Decrease — 
Value 

Antimony  ore 

510  tons 

143  tons 

410  tons 

17,789  tons 

67,004  tons 

180,538  M. 

4,918,275  bbls. 

3,725  tons 

157,883  tons 

10,299  tons 

40,968,963  lbs. 

4,192  tons 

1,800  tons 

692  tons 

$35,668 

2,860 

620 

61,468  1 

1,663,521 

1,678,756 

6,044,950 

38,044 

133,724 

26,632 

7,169,567 

14,504 

9,000 

4,002 

3,565 

22,442,296 

227,928 

1,015  tons 
145  tons 
1,608  tons 
19,449  tons 
103,523  tons 
206,980  M. 
5,299,507  bbls. 
48,943  tons 
134,638  tons 
4,037  tons 
55,809,019  lbs. 
13,313  tons 
2,630  tons      , 
110  tons  ■ 

$84,793 

2,380 

5,516 

63,561 

2,409,375 

2,098,570 

6,210,293 

717,244 

146,538 

7,030 

13,729,017 

46,563 

14,350 

550 

4,752 

21,410,741 

535,339 

2,335 

59,533 

80,649 

6,000 

855,049 

390,475 

217,733 

1,085 

1,311,893 

6,407 

274,601 

50,280 

3,980 

410,112 

9,945 

2,871,751 

57,421,334 

42,612 

683,605 

18,092 

372,969 

2,003,425 

455,695 

10,271 

48,908 
1,687,345 

$29,127  + 
480— 

4,896+ 

Bituminous    rock    

Borax         -      - 

5,093+ 
745,854+ 

Brick  and  tile    

417,814+ 
165,343+ 

679,200  + 

Clay— pottery    

Coal    

12,814+ 

19,632— 

6,559,450+ 

32,062+ 

5,350+ 

Fuller's   earth   

G°ms 

3,452— 
1,187+ 

fold 

1,031,555— 

29,190  lbs. 
33,384  tons 

15,322  tons 
3,000  tons 
6,196  tons 
493,635  lbs. 
187,-521  tons 
71  tons 
154,052  tons 
851  tons 
13,404  tons 
25,954  cu.  ft. 
643  tons 
2,273,817  gals. 
8  tons 
28,134,365  M.  cu.  ft. 
90,262,557  bbls. 
886  ounces 
17,908  tons 

1,246  tons 
120,525  tons 

21,427  flasks 
186,148  tons 

17,270  eu.  ft. 

20,880  tons 

307,411+ 

2,335+ 

20,200  tons 

12,400  tons 

724  tons 

2,.398  tons 

358,534  lbs. 

140,324  tons 

91  tons 

30,721  tons 

48,953 

62,000 
2,584 
22.5,428 
286,304 
156,288 
1,365 
283.461 

10,580+ 

Infusorial  and  diato- 

maceous   earths 

Iron  ore  

Lead   .— 

18,649+ 

3,416+ 

629,623+ 

104,171+ 

61,445+ 

Lithia    

300— 
1,028,432+ 

Magnesium  chloride  -. 

JVIanganese  ore 

Marble        -    

6,407+ 

4,013  tons 
22,188  CU.  ft. 
311  tons 
2,274,267  gals. 

49,098 

41,518 

1,756 

467,738 

225,503+ 
8,762+ 

Mineral  paint  

Mineral  water  

2,204  + 

57,626- 

9,945+ 

Natural    gas    

21,992,892  M.  cu.  ft. 
91,146,620  bbls. 
687  ounces 
1,076  tons 

380  tons 
92,462  tons 
14,199  flasks 
169,028  tons 
63,3.50  cu.  ft. 

28,904  tons 

1,708,480 

43,503,837 

21,149 

19,391 

6,400 

293,148 

1,157,449 

368,737 

8,438 

34,322 

851,129 

5,000 

14,750 

83,485 

4,783,180 

1,165,271+ 
13,917,497+ 

Platinum    

Potash  

Pumice    and    volcanic 

21.493+ 
644,214+ 

11,692+ 

Pyrite                   -      -  - 

79,821  + 

Ouicksilver    

Salt   .- 

845,976+ 

86,958+ 

1,833+ 

Silica    (sand    and 

14,586+ 

Silver 

836,216+ 

Slate 

1,000  squares 
1,633  tons 

5,799  tons 

.5,000— 

•Soapstone   and    talc- 
Soda - 

1,703  tons 
10,593  tons 

9,831 

261,825 

4,171,519 

2,850 

4,571,521 
2,137,375 

4.919— 
181,340+ 

011,651— 

57  tons 

2,270  tons 
15,950,585  lbs. 

2,850  + 

Tungsten    c  o  n  c  e  n  - 
trates 

962  tons 
13,043,411  lbs. 

1,005,467 
1,617,383 

3,563,054+ 

Zinc   —    — - 

519,992+ 

Totals 

$98,663,369 

$127,901,610 

$31,238,241  + 

♦Includes    macadam,    ballast,    rubble,    rip-rap,    paving    blocks,    sand,    gravel,    and 
grinding  mill  pebbles. 
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TABLE  XLVI. 

Value  of  Minerals  Produced  by   Counties,  1915-1916,   also  Number  of   Mineral   Springs. 

(From    the    California    State    Mining    Bureau.) 


Alameda 
Alpine 

Amador    

Butte  

Calaveras  

Colusa    

Contra  Costa   .. 

Del  Norte  

EI  Dorado  

Fresno    

Glenn  

Humboldt  

Imperial    

Inyo   

Kern   

Kings   

Lake  

Lassen    

Los  Angeles  

Madera  

Marin    

Mariposa  

Mendocino    

Merced    

Modoc   

Mono    

Monterey 

Napa    

Nevada  

Orange   

Placer  

Plumas  

Riverside    

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  __ 
San  Joaquin  ... 
San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  . 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta    

Sierra    

Siskiyou 

Solano    

Sonoma    

Stanislaus    

Sutter  

Tehama    

Trinity    

Tulare  

Tuolumne   

Ventura   

Yolo   

Yuba    


4,06:3,762 

1,622,245 

2,161,893 

16,003 

1,309,505 

4,524 

428,336 

8,152,300 

46,667 

358,686 

77,433 

2,771,042 

25,335,184 

18,608 

72,534 

870 

4,168,612 

145,063 

160,528 

412,326 

24,536 

94,032 

8,681 

109,425 

84,986 

884,221 

3,492,946 

6,617,112 

963,860 

745,715 

1,349,591 

2,562,281 

642,065 

2,674,042 

211,129 

128,270 

248,394 

227,632 

177,891 

3.984,966 

635,229 

1,581,531 

8,^50,133 

729,518 

514,094 

1,335,923 

276,104 

191,771 


4,702 

499,511 

184,599 

1,171,438 

904,767 

2,040 

2,862,430 


Totals 


$96,663,369   $127,901,610 


3,811,428 
1,356,925 
2,965,592 
42,803 
1,279,060 
2,432 
470,687 
8,061,193 
81,162 
274,895 
105,333 
4,600,096 
37,826,907 
26,788 
180,996 
9,725 
4,463,045 
222,758 
178.306 
487,971 
55,680 
81,530 
3,559 
240,990 
109,872 
1,078,537 
3,744,143 
8,905,086 
1,042,629 
1,399,335 
1,234,252 
2,178,674 
1,213.447 
6,569,147 
397,168 
76,437 
468,862 
245,807 
13,5,408 
4,535.029 
8.51,948 
1,679,111 
13,639,508 
729,497 
580,896 
1,205,335 
472,048 
2,53,022 
6,450 
54,353 
846,561 
947,200 
1,004,262 
1,135,430 
300 
3,237,828 


3 

1 
12 


36 
26 


56 
19 
14 
10 
4 
4 
35 


18 

20 

8 

14 

1 

2 

12 

16 

23 


1 
44 
19 


12 


12 

3 
16 

2 
28 

2 
21 

2 


11 
4 

18 
1 
9 


591 
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CALIFORNIA  MINERAL  SPRINGS.* 

There  are  a  very  large  number  of  valuable  mineral  springs  in  Cali- 
fornia, which  contain  the  same  curative  properties  as  the  most  famous 
spas  of  Europe,  but  they  are  not  so  widely  known  as  they  deserve. 
Among  these  are  to  be  found  alkaline,  carbonated,  chalybeate,  epsom 
salts,  saline,  sulphur,  soda,  vichy,  cold,  warm,  and  hot,  and  also  hot 
mud  springs.  There  are  591  springs  in  California,  some  of  which  con- 
sist of  several  separate  springs,  and  of  these  119  are  spring  resorts. t 

Mineral  waters  are  generally  divided  into  four  classes :  Acidulous, 
sulphurous,  chalybeate  and  saline. 

In  the  production  of  mineral  waters  California  ranked  first  in  1914. 
The  state  also  ranked  fourth  in  number  of  commercial  springs  and  third 
in  value  of  output.  These  figures  refer  to  mineral  water  actually 
bottled  and  sold,  and  are  produced  in  twenty-two  counties  situated  in 
all  parts  of  the  state. 

Half  of  California  mineral  water  is  reported  to  be  sold  for  table  use. 
There  are  resorts  at  twenty-three  of  the  larger  springs  with  acconunoda- 
tion  for  nearly  4,800  patrons,  and  the  water  at  seventeen  springs  is  used 
for  bathing.  Spring  owners  reported  a  total  of  46,000  gallons  of  water 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  soft  drinks. 

Commercial  production,  by  counties,  for  1916  was: 


County 


Butte    

Calaveras    

Contra  Costa 

Humboldt    

Lake    


Los  Angeles 
Monterey    _-. 
Napa 


San   Bernardino   

San  Luis  Obispo _ 

Santa  Barbara   

Santa  Clara  

Siskiyou   

Solano   

Sonoma  

Colusa,  Tresno,  Marin,  Riverside,  San  Benito,  San  Diego, 
Shasta,  Tehama,  Trinity* 


Totals    2,273,817 


3,150 

$1,125 

18,255 

7,025 

351,724 

6,154 

3,000 

750 

195,650 

54,160 

320,700 

8,552 

5,900 

590 

152,764 

93,370 

40,500 

6,500 

2,500 

475 

176,608 

110,200 

50,000 

11,300 

502,650 

50,530 

11,200 

3,750 

121,366 

28,031 

317,850 

27,600 

2,273,817 

$410,112 

^Combined  to  conceal  output  of  a  single  operator  in  each. 

Production    and    Value   of   Mineral   Waters   In   California,   1808-1916. 


Year 

Commercial 
springs 

Quantity 

sold, 
gallons 

Value 

1908    

40 
44 
41 
40 
41 
49 
48 
50 
55 

1,960,770 
2,179,187 
2,008,697 
2,310,237 
2,089,951 
2,801,393 
2,443,572 
2,274.267 
2,273,817 

$393,920 

1909                  ..         

444,230 

1910    ...    

394,841 

1911 

578,439 

1912    

532,971 

1913    

531,925 

1914    .     __. _.      

476,169 

1915 ..    

407,738 

1916    

410,112 

*For  a  list  of  mineral  springs  in  the  state,  see  Report  of  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture,   1914,    pages   176-178. 

fEleven  counties — Amador,  Del  Norte,  Kings,  Merced,  Sacramento,  San  Francisco, 
San  Joaquin,  San  Mateo,  Sutter,  Yolo,  and  Yuba — have  no  springs.  The  largest 
number  is  56,  in  Lake  County,  followed  by  San  Bernardino  with  44,  Inyo  36,  and 
Mendocino   35. 
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PART  XIV. 
CALIFORNIA  FISHERIES   IN   1909   AND   1915-17.* 


California  Fisheries:  1908-1909;  Persons,  Vessels,  and  Equipment 
Engaged  1915;  Quantity  and  Value  of  Salmon;  Salmon  Rivers; 
Salmon  Catch  by  Counties;  Monterey  Sardines;  Codfish  Catch; 
Pack  of  Tuna  Fish;  Abalone;  Kelp  Harvest  1917;  California 
Oysters;  Catch  of  Fish  in  1917;  Canned  Fish  in  1915;  Canned 
and  Cured  Fish. 

RevietD   of   California   Fisheries,   1908. 

m 

The  quantity  of  fish,  oysters,  and  whale  products  caught  in  1908  was 
645,000  pounds  more  than  in  1899,  but  the  value  was  $581,000  less.  Cod 
showed  a  decline,  as  did  flounders,  smelt,  sole,  and  crags.  Oysters  fell 
from  $867,000  in  1899  to  $337,000  in  1908.  Salmon  showed  an  increase, 
the  catch  amounting  to  24  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  i)roducts  in 
1908,  compared  with  10  per  cent  in  1899.  Other  species  that  have 
increased  notably  are  strii)ed  ])ass,  l)arracu(Ui,  sj)iny  h^bstcrs,  rockfish, 
catfish,  and  white  sea  bass. 

The  value  of  the  i)roducts  taken  in  the  shore  and  boat  fi,sheries  in  1908 
was  $1,627,000,  38  per  cent  of  which  was  obtained  in  the  Sacramento 
River,  where  salmon  was  the  principal  s])ecies  caught,  amounting  to 
7,292,000  pounds.  San  Francisco  Bay  was  second  in  rank,  according 
to  the  value  of  products  taken  in  the  shore  and  boat  fisheries.  Herring 
was  the  principal  species  taken  in  the  bay  fisheries,  while  oysters,  smelt, 
sea  bass,  rockfish,  striped  bass,  and  sardines  were  also  taken  in  consider- 
able quantities. 

The  vessel  fisheries  were  credited  with  products  valued  at  $343,000, 
whalebone  and  whale  oil  accounting  for  $132,000,  but  the  vessel  fisheries 
amounted  to  only  17  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  fishery  products 
of  the  state. 

In  1908  salmon  stood  first,  both  in  quantity  and  in  value,  among  the 
species  of  fish  taken  in  California  waters,  the  state  ranking  third  in  the 
country,  both  in  quantity  and  in  value  of  the  catch  of  salmon.  Of  the 
total  quantity,  79  per  cent  was  taken  from  the  Sacramento  River. 
Striped  bass  ranked  second  and  cod  third  in  value,  tlie  latter  l)eing 
taken  largely  off  the  coast  of  Alaska.  All  were  salted,  and  the  eat(-h 
was  41  i)er  cent  less  than  in  1904. 

SUMMARY  OF   QUANTITIES  AND  VALUES. 

In  the  value  of  products  from  fisheries,  California  ranked  second 
among  the  Pacific  coast  states,  both  at  the  canvass  of  1904  and  1908. 
The  river  or  inland  fisheries  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  rivers 
flowing  into  San  Francisco  Bay,  the  largest  and  most  productive  of 
which  is  the  Sacramento. 


*For    further    details    regarding    California    Fisheries,    see   Repori    for    1913,    pages. 
220-225. 

20-37910 
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The  following  tabular  statement  gives  a  summary  of  the  industry  for 
1908: 

Number  of  persons  employed 4,129 

Vessels  and  boats,  including  outfit $1,066,000 

Apparatus  of  capture 502,000 

Shore  and  accessory  property  and  cash 91,000 

Value  of  products 1,970,000 

Persons,   Vessels,   and    Equipment   Engaged. 


Tear  of  1915 


Persons  engaged  

Vessels  fishing  

Tonnage  

Outfit   

Vessels  transporting  __. 

Tonnage  

Outfit   

Scows  (5  tons  and  over). 
Tonnage  

Boats- 
Power  

Sail,  row,  etc 

Seines  


Gill  nets 

Pound  nets 

Trammel  nets  ._ 
Paranzella  nets 
Lampara  nets  __ 

Hoop  nets 

Dip  nets  

Eeef  nets 

Pyke  nets 

Bag  nets 

Lines  


Beam  trawls j. 

Wheels  

Pots  and  traps 

Dredges,  tongs,  rakes,  etc 

Abalone  outfit  

Whaling   apparatus 

Shore  and  accessory  property. 
Cash  capital  


Total. 


8,457 

73 

3,198 


18 
184 


2,320 
44 
65 

4,860 
11 


2,485 

70 


4,307 


$354,375 


52,791 
66,500 


5,510 
5,500 


1,353,110 

105,216 

28,035 

417,846 


59,400 

9,000 

29,500 

13,585 

64 


21,640 

2,000 

12,407 

400 


9,437 
1,620 
2,460 


2,731,390 
545,327 


$5,827,118 


*Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,   Wash- 
ington, 1917. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  fish  taken  by  the  shore  and  boat  fisheries 
from  the  different  waters  of  the  state  in  1908  was  as  follows : 


Fishing  ground 


Quantity, 
pounds 


Sacramento  River  

San  Francisco  Bay ■ 

Pacific  Ocean 

Humboldt  Bay,  including  Eel  and  Mad  rivers 

Monterey  Bay 

Monica  Bay  

Santa  Barbara  Channel 

Klamath  River 

San  Luis  Obispo  Bay 

Totals 


11,643,000 

3,522,000 
8,552,000 
2,888,000 
5.248.00O 
2,574,000 
1,535,000 
433,000 
464,000 


36,859,000 


$617,000 

431,000 

249,000 

96,000 

89,000 

67.000 

62,000 

8,900 

6,200 


$1,626,100 
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Variety 

Pounds 

Value 

Salmon - -_ 

9,211,000 

8,846,000' 

147,000 

141.000 

76,000 

4,6.38,000 

3,487,000 

3,298,000 

3,206,000 

3,193,000 

2,319000 

1.776,000 

1,337,000 

1,069,000 

1,702,000 

729,000 

1,23.5,000 

$471,000 

Chinook                                 _  _ - _  _          __  _ 

460,000 

Blueback         -                           -      -  -        __    __    __ 

4,900 

Silver                       -    _              — -     —    - 

4,200 

Steelhead                              - __._^      _ 

2.800 

Sardines                                       _  _ 

30.000 

Sole                     _             ______                    __-- 

6.5,000 

Ood   (salted)            _      _ ____ 

94,000 

Barraendu                            _ _  _ 

88,000 

Flounders            _      _____                ____          _      __ 

80,000 

Kockttsh                       _      _      _             _     _          _      _               -     _- 

OO'.OOO 

Striped  bass        _        _           _  _    _              

13.5,000 

White  sea  bass        _ _           _    _    _    __ 

42,000 

56.000 

Crabs                                 _ _      _ __ 

69,000 

337,000 

Abalone  (meat  and  shells) 

22,000 

Crustaceans. 

Crabs  are  taken  in  Monterey  Bay,  along  the  coast  from  Half  Moon 
Bay  to  Bodega  Bay,  and  along  the  coast  of  Humboldt  ('ounty.  The 
spiny  lobster  fisheries  are  located  along  the  coast  of  southern  California 
from  the  northei-n  boundary  line  of  Santa  Barl)ara  (^ouiity  south  to 
Mexico,  including  the  adjacent  islands.  Practically  all  the  shrimps  are 
taken  in  San  Fi-aiicisco.  Kcrevisse  are  taken  in  the  i-ivers  of  Sonouia 
County. 

Mollusks. 

San  Luis  Obispo  County  furnishes  most  of  the  Pismo  clams,  although 
considerable  quantities  are  taken  on  the  beaches  of  Monterey  Bay. 

The  soft  shell  clams  are  taken  principally  in  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
in  Tomales  Bay,  Marin  County. 

The  small  cj[uantity  of  cuttle  fish  used  are  taken  by  Monterey,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  San  Francisco  fi.shermen. 

The  squid,  which  are  consumed  mostly  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
are  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Monterey  Bay.  The  abalones,  while  found 
generally  along  the  rocky  sections  of  the  coast,  are  taken  for  marketing 
and  canning  purposes  principally  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  Monterey,  and 
Santa  Cruz  counties.  Abalones  are  fairly  abundant  in  several  other 
places  along  the  coast,  as  for  instance  Sonoma  and  Mendocino  counties, 
and  there  are  quite  a  few  shipped  from  these  counties  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland  markets. 

The  large  California  mussels  are  taken  at  various  places  along  the 
rocky  portions  of  the  coast,  but  are  not  handled  to  any  great  extent  by 
the  markets.  A  smaller  variety  found  in  San  Francisco  Bay  is  sold  in 
the  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  markets  to  some  extent. 

THE    SALMON    FISHERIES. 

The  largest,  best  known,  and  most  valuable  species  is  the  Chinook, 
or  King  salmon,  which  is  found  from  Ventura  River  to  North  Sound, 
Alaska.  There  are  two  runs  of  spawning  fish  in  the  Sacramento,  the 
"spring  run,"  in  April,  May,  and  June,  spawning  mainly  in  the  cold 
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water  of  the  McCloiid  and  Fall  rivers.  The  second,  or  "fall  run," 
occurs  in  August,  September,  and  October,  and  these  fish  spawn  in  the 
riffles  in  the  main  river,  between  Tehama  and  Redding. 

In  former  years  the  San  Joaquin,  and  the  American  and  Feather 
rivers  of  the  Sacramento  system,  had  large  runs  of  salmon,  but  excessive 
fishing  and  the  operation  of  various  mining  and  irrigation  projects  have 
practically  depleted  them. 

The  Eel  and  ]\Iad  rivers  of  northern  California  have  only  a  fall  run, 
while  the  Klamath  River  has  both  a  spring  and  a  fall  run,  and  the 
Smith  River,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  has  a  spring  run  alone. 

The  salmon  rivers  and  fishing  grounds  in  California  are :  Smith 
River,  Klamath  River,  Humboldt  Bay  and  tributaries,  Mad  River,  Eel 
River,  Mattole  River,  a  small  river  in  the  southern  part  of  Humboldt 
County,  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers.  Pit  and  McCloud  rivers, 
and  Battle  Creek. 

The  principal  fishing  grounds  for  salmon  are  Suisun  Bay  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers.  Drift  gill  nets 
are  used  almost  exclusively.  From  Sacramento  to  Anderson  there  is 
considerable  commercial  fishing  with  haul  seines.  The  southernmost 
point  on  the  coast  where  salmon  are  taken  commercially  is  Monterey  Bay. 


Persons    Employed,    1909. 


Shoremen     Transporters 


White  .__- 
Japanese 
Chinese  _. 
Indians  _. 


2,114 

168 

15 


Totals. 


2,297 


276 

5 

296 


The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  salmon  fisheries  in  1909 
was  2,675,  Contra  Costa  County  leading  with  77-4  persons. 

The  total  catch  in  1909  amounted  to  12,141,937  pounds,  valued  at 
$585,995.  Contra  Costa  leads  in  catch,  followed  closely  by  Solano 
County.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  catch  were  made  with  gill  nets,  while 
Chinook  salmon  comprise  almost  all  of  the  catch. 


Production  and  Value  by  Species  in  1909. 


Species 


Bluebaek    

Chinook  (fresh)  . 
Chinook  (salted) 

Silver  (fresh)  

Silver  (salted)  __ 
Dog 


Steelhead  trout 
Totals 


21,000 

$689 

11,89.3.199 

575,542 

69,049 

4.552 

99.500 

2,675 

46.000 

1,900 

4.200 

84 

8,989 

553 

12,141,937        $585,995 
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Production   and   Value  of  Salmon   Catch   by  Counties   in   1909. 


County 


Pounds 


Value 


Del  Norte                    _.  .  _      - 

655,225 

$12,852 

864,198 

34,124 

5,330 

310 

I        91,063 

4,055 

i    3,238,788 

168.713 

Contra  Costa                 -        -     -      _  _  _ 

1    3,949,080 

211,166 

1         61.187 

2.585 

Yolo                                   -    

!       197,520 

10,852 

599,723 

32,690 

Sutter                                     -      -    -      -  -- 

;         62,119 

1,917 

Butte 

1       163,022 

8,285 

Glenn                                         -- - 

72,547 

3,627 

Tehama                                       -      -    -- 

314.102 

16,905 

•        46,475 

2,789 

Monterey*                                       __  _ 

1    1,779,524 

73,134 

1         41,984 

1,991 

12.141,937 

$585,995 

*With  lines. 


Statistics   by  Waters   in   1909. 

Persons  EmpJonrd.  Of  the  2,675  persons  oiu{)lo.veJ  in  tlie  iiidustry, 
1,880  were  on  Sacramento  River;  the  next  largest  was  employed  on 
INIonterey  Bay. 


Waters 

Fishennen 

Shoremen 

Transporters 

Total 

Smith  River __  _ 

47 

37 

41 

7 

291 

1,582 

292 

32 

79 

Klamath  River -      _    _    _  . 

3 

40 

Mad  River             - _  _. _  _ 

41 

Humboldt  Bav - -  _ 

6 

13 

219 

26 

13 

Eel  River           _._.--_-_._ 

.304 

Sacramento  River     _      _      _      

79 

1.880 

Monterey  Bay       _  _    _ _ 

318 

Totals 

2,297 

296               82 

2,675 

Products  and   Value  of  the  Salmon   Catch    by   Waters   in    1909. 


Smith  River  ___ 
Klamath  River 

Mad  River 

Humboldt  Bav 

Eel  River 

Sacramento  River 


94,000 

561.225 

108,900 

28.000 

727,298 

8,801,006 


Monterey  Bay 1,821,508 


$3,200 

9.652 

4,286 

840 

28,998 

463.894 

75,125 


Totals 12,141,937       $585,995 
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Salmon   Catch   by  Waters  in  1917. 


Waters 


Montorcy  and  Santa  Oruz 3,981,670 

Kan  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers 7,219,846 

Eel  River 818,998 

Mad  River 7.5,146 

Smitli  River 240.284 

Klamath  River   .391,170 

Total 12,727,114 


Canned  and  Cured  Salmon. 
Mild,  Cured,  and  Smoked  Salmon  in  1909. 


Mild  cured  Chinook 

Smoked 

Waters 

Chinook 

Silver 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

Eel    

64,000 
4.095,162 

728,800 

$6,400 

450,019 

64,049 

50.000      $5,000 

56,550        8,943 

4,000  ;        700 

3,000 
4,660 

$300 
326 

117,000 

4,156,372 

732,800 

$11,700 

4.59,288 
64,749 

Sacramento 

Monterey  Bay 

TotaIs__ 

4,887,962 

$520,468 

110,550 

$14,643 

7,660 

$626 

5,006,172 

$535,737 

The  output  of  mild,  cured,  and  smoked  salmon  in  1915  was  3,187 
tierces,  compared  with  2,650  tierces  in  1914. 

Sacramento   Canned   Salmon. 

The  quantity  of  canned  salmon  from  the  Sacramento  River  since 
1873  increased  rapidly  the  first  ten  years,  until  it  touched  upwards  of 
200,000  cans  in  1882 ;  since  that  year  the  quantity  packed  varied  greatly, 
and  rapidly  declined  until  1905,  only  2,780  cases  were  canned,  as  the 
cost  of  the  fish  was  so  high  that  it  did  not  pay.  During  the  last  five 
years  there  appears  to  have  been  a  revival  in  the  industry,  although  it 
varies  considerably.  The  number  of  cases  reported  being :  1911,  4,142 ; 
1912  (not  reported)  ;  1913,  950 ;  1914,  17,315 ;  1915,  6,179.  The  Sacra- 
mento canned  salmon  pack,  being  small,  is  now  generally  included  in 
that  of  Monterey. 

Codfish   Catch,   1913-1917. 

The  codfish  catch  of  the  San  Francisco  fishing  fleet  in  1913  amounted 
to  1,639,847  fish ;  in  1914  to  2,439,202 ;  in  1915  to  2,482,900,  in  1916  to 
2,126,000;  and  in  1917  to  3,521,633  fish. 

The  total  number  of  men  employed  in  1915  was  372,  of  Avhom  255 
were  employed  on  fishing  vessels,  22  in  transportation,  and  95  in  shore 
work. 

Sardine    Fishery,   1913-1917. 

A  regular  sardine  fishery  exists  in  Monterey  Bay,  where  large  quan- 
tities are  caught  and  packed.  In  1913  the  quantity  packed  at  Monterey 
amounted  to  70,000  cases,  and  in  1914  to  80,000  cases,  and  in  1915  the 
catch  was  very  poor,  amounting  only  to  47,500  cases,  but  in  1916  it 
amounted  to  260,000  cases.  In  1917  the  number  of  sardines  taken  in 
Monterey  Bay  M^ere  12,700,000. 
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The  pack  of  tuna  fish  (or  albacore),  which  was  only  commenced  a 
few  years  ago,  shows  a  steady  increase,  the  output  in  1917  being  a])out 
700,000  cases,  the  vahie  being  estimated  at  $4,200,000. 


Year 

Cases 

Year 

Cases 

1911   

42,000 

90,000 

115,000 

325,000 

1915 

348  000 

1912   

1916 

367  000 

1913  

1917     -  , 

700,000 

1914  

Long  Beach,  San  Pedro,  and  San  Diego  now  have  large  canneries  for 
this  fish.  The  season  lasts  from  about  the  end  of  July  to  the  latter  part 
of  November. 

Abalones. 

]\Iore  than  two-thirds  of  the  catch  in  this  state  comes  from  Monterey 
Bay.     The  total  catch  in  the  state  in  1917  was  811,841. 

California    Oysters    Produced. 

The  production  of  oysters  varies  considerably.  The  figures  are  not 
available  for  every  year,  but  the  following  summary  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  size  and  value  of  the  industry: 


Year 

Bushels 

Value 

Year 

Bushels 

Value 

1890 

151,325  '     $592,137 
163,636         539.497 
420,000          867.000 

1904 

188,613 

104,000 

68,037 

$628,023 
337  000 

1895 

1908 

1899 

1912 

280,344 

In  California  the  oyster  industry,  including  the  cultivation  of  oysters 
and  the  oyster  trade,  centers  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  oyster  grounds 
are  located  chiefly  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  although  there  are  oyster 
grounds  also  in  Tomales  and  Humboldt  bays.  The  oyster  product  of 
the  state  is  all  obtained  from  private  grounds,  and  the  season  extends 
practically  through  the  entire  year.  Of  the  68,000  bushels  produced  in 
1913  all,  except  600  bushels  of  native  oysters,  valued  at  $1,800,  were 
P^astern  oysters,  grown  from  seed  oysters  brought  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  planted  on  the  local  beds. 

Kelp   Harvest  for  1917. 

The  amount  of  kelp  harvested  on  the  coast  of  California  during  1917 
was  398,898  tons.  From  this  kelp  was  produced  6,000  tons  of  potash 
(K.O)  with  a  value  of  $2,100,000.  Other  products  are  being  produced 
from  the  kelp,  such  as  acetone,  several  esters,  chetones,  sodium  alginate, 
and  potassium  iodide. 
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Number  of  Cases   of   Fish    Canned    in    California    in    1915. 


Kind 

l-pound         i-pound 
cans*               cans 

i-poimd 
cans 

Tuna     _      _ _         -      

136,046        172,268  '         51,977 

Sardines      _                _  _         _      ..  _ _ 

45,578              609   ._.      

Salmon                                               -      -            -    

17,143           8,230       __    ___ 

Abalone _.___----    __ 

4,780           4,284 
117           5,477 
465           1,969 

Bonito     ----      -      -         -         -- - - 

Yellowtail       .                             .  _  __                   _  _    __ 

36 

Shad                                                            -           -  _        .-_ 

5.000 

Shad  roe 

4,800 __    

Roekcod    ._      .      _      __.   _____    _ _    _ 

12              817   

*4S  cans  to  the  case. 

THE    FISHING    INDUSTRY    IN    CALIFORNIA    IN    1916. 

For  the  year  1916  the  wholesale  fish  dealers,  packers  and  canners  of 
California  reported  the  receipt  of  110,000,000  pounds  of  fish  received 
from  fishermen  and  fish  taken  by  themselves.  At  an  average  price  to 
the  fishermen  of  four  cents  per  pound,  which  we  believe  is  a  conserva- 
tive average  price,  this  would  represent  a  value  of  $4,400,000.  There 
were  3,820  fishermen  employed  in  catching  fish,  and  the  fishing  boats 
used  in  the  state  were  as  follows :  Boats  transporting  and  collecting 
fish  from  fishermen,  59  (all  under  15  tons)  ;  fishing  boats  under  5  tons, 
1,917 ;  fishing  boats  over  5  tons  and  under  15  tons,  146 ;  fishing  boats 
over  15  tons  and  under  50  tons,  15,  making  a  total  of  2,137  boats  and 
representing  an  investment  of  $2,445,710.  The  number  of  nets  used  by 
fishermen,  including  all  kinds,  was  8,275,  representing  an  investment 
of  $620,729. 

During  the  year  there  were  along  the  California  coast  and  the  inland 
waters,  101  fishery  plants  operated  by  wholesale  dealers,  packers  and 
canners  who  either  caught  their  own  fish  or  received  fish  direct  from 
fishermen  (dealers  who  received  fish  from  wholesalers  not  included  in 
this  report)  ;  71  of  these  plants  were  operated  by  wholesale  dealers, 
who  furnish  the  trade  with  fresh  fish,  and  30  of  the  plants  were  canning 
and  packing  establishments  where  fish  were  canned,  pickled,  cured, 
salted,  smoked  or  dried.  There  was  invested  in  these  plants  $2,008,004. 
of  which  $1,348,647  was  invested  by  the  canners  and  packers  and 
$695,357  was  invested  by  the  wholesale  fresh  fish  dealers.  There  were 
employed  in  these  plants,  not  counting  the  fishermen,  3,967  people. 
There  were  three  independent  reduction  plants  operated  in  the  state — 
that  is,  plants  not  operated  in  conjunction  with  canneries  or  packing 
plants.  These  plants  represented  an  investment  of  $107,000  and 
employed  62  people  throughout  the  yesir. 

Fish    Canned. 

The  canned  fish  pack  for  1916  was  as  follows:  Tuna  (alliacore), 
108,312  cases  1-pound  cans,  299,935  cases  |-pound  cans,  54,113  cases 
|-pound  cans ;  deviled  or  potted  tuna,  3,430  cases  |-pound  cans,  14,679 
cases  |-pound  cans;  tuna  chowder,  1,000  cases  (No.  1  Eastern  oyster)  ; 
sardines,  168,502  cases  1-pound  cans,  50,272  cases  ^-pound  cans, 
13,445  cases  |-pound  cans;  salmon,  18,720  cases  1-pound  cans,  23,016 
cases  -l-pound  cans;  shad,  27,167  cases  1-pound  cans;  shad  roe,  7,244 
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cases  -|-pound  cans;  bonito,  155  cases  1-poimd  cans,  5,169  cases  |-poimd 
cans,  930  cases  :} -pound  cans;  yellowtail,  11  cases  1-pound  cans,  810 
cases  l-pound  cans;  mackerel,  133  cases  1-pound  cans,  3,035  cases 
^-pound  cans;  herring,  7,223  cases  1-pound  cans;  anchovies,  201  cases 
^-pound  cans;  sea  bass,  62  cases  ^-pound  cans;  miscellaneous  fishery 
products,  1,182  cases  |-pound  cans,  856  cases  ^-pound  cans;  abalone, 
5,889  cases  1-pound  cans. 

Fish   Salted,   Smoked,   Pickled   and   Cured    (Net  Weight). 

Salmon,  mild  cured,  2,021,581  pounds;  hard  salted,  4,600  pounds; 
anchovies,  pickled,  625,600  pounds;  shad,  mild  cured,  241,080  pounds; 
sardines,  salted,  244,600  pounds;  herring,  pickled  and  cured,  188,200 
pounds;  tuna,  salted,  19,000  pounds;  tuna,  smoked,  27,414  pounds; 
tuna,  cured  in  oil,  2,000  pounds;  tuna,  frozen,  65,205  pounds;  rock 
fish,  salted,  18,845  pounds ;  barracuda,  salted,  12,000  pounds ;  rock  bass, 
salted,  3,000  pounds ;  sea  bass,  salted,  5,000  pounds ;  Spanish  mackerel, 
salted,  19,000  pounds;  yellowtail,  salted,  8,000  pounds;  bonito,  salted, 
1,000  pounds;  miscellaneous  fish,  salted,  223,396  pounds. 

Chicken   Food,   Fish  Scrap,   Fish  Oil,   Etc. 

Fish  oil,  32,082  gallons;  fish  scrap,  chicken  food  and  fertilizer, 
4,494,136  pounds. 

Value  of  cannery  buildiui's,  and  e(juipm('nt,  exclusive  of  boats  and 
nets,  $855,000. 

Number  of  people  cm])loyed  in  canneries  during  1915  season,  1,950. 

Fish  Licenses.  Anglers'  licenses  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1915,  amounted  to  $89,620;  and  market  fishing  licenses  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1916,  $38,310.* 

*See  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  1916. 
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Table  XLVII. 

California    Fishery    Products   for   tlie    Year    1917. 

(From  Report  of  California   Fish  and   Game  Commissioners) 

In  Pounds,  Crabs  in  Dozens,   Oysters  by  Number. 


Species  of  fish 

Del  Norte          Mendocino, 

and  Hum-         Sonoma  and 

boldt                   Lake 

counties              counties 

Marin 
County 

Sacramento 
and  San 
Joaquin 
counties 

Solano 
and  Yolo 
counties 

Albacore  (tuna)  _.-    

1 

Anchovy     -         _  .  _    -_ 

6.428 

Barracuda 

Bonito ._  . 

Bocaccio     

190 

Bluensli    — 

Chilipepper 

Carp    _.    . 

317  ■              7Qfif» 

60119             19,375 
75,888             40,334 

Cattish     ___         

62,500 

462 

33,072 

' 

Coalflsh   _  _    

Cultus   cod 

1,051 

125 

1 

Dogfish __ 

3,150                6.46.'^ 

i 

Flounder    _      _  _ 

18,230 
19,171 

219 
118 

1,374  ;              830 

Halibut __ 

91  440 

Hake 

Herring    

8,045  „ ,      2,992,389 

Kingflsh  

Mackerel    

Mullet  .    _ 

Pike    

5 175  ,               890 

Pompano    _         _      _ 

j 

Perch        -    _    _ 

22,818  !               130 

41,334 

Rock  bass 

3,750 
14,037 

Rockfish  

4,421 
34 

427,581 
620 

96.3 

Sole    

Salmon  

Smelt     

1,521,378 

28,827 

37,399 

33.743 

5,434 

925,804 

3,121,198 

Sea    bass    (white) 

Sea  bass  (black) 

1          """■    " 

Sandab         

, 

35 
21,764 

55 
1,749 

Striped   bass     _  _ 

40 

221  277  '         285  549 

Shad  .  .. 

877^240        1,142!542 

Sardine  _    _         _ 

Skate  

Sturgeon     _  _        _ 

3,738  i            1,100 

i 

Sculp in           _  _    _ 

Sea  trout     _._ 

" 

Tom  cod 

_- 

Trout  (lake) . 

1 

Trout    (steelhead)     _    _ 

Turbot    

17 
545 

1,003 
3.407 

Whitebait 

Tellowtail 

Miscellaneous 

1,719  j          24,192 

7,285 

18,363 

4,689 

Total   fish   

1,639,026 

648,711 

3,167,875 

2,188,978 

4,616,437 

Crab  (dozen) 
Sninv  lobster 
Shrii 


imp 


Total  crustaceans  __. 


Crustaceans. 

61,504  I  125 


61,504  '  125 

IVloliusks. 


Squid  

Cuttlefish   

Clam   (Pismo)   

Clam   (cockle)   

Clam   (softshell)   

Clam    (mixed)    

Oyster  (shell),  number. 

Abalones   

Mussels    


Total  mollusks 


14,700 
31,350 


120 


976 

10,764 

524 


77.273 

24.5.611 

50,384 


5,760 


51,810 


15,849 

3,884 


29,497 


678 


31,997 


403,563 


Salmon,  codfish,  and  whale  products  from  distant  waters,  are  not  included  in  this 
table. 
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TABLE    XLVII— Continued. 
California   Fishery  Products  for  the  Year  1917— Continued. 


Species  of  fish 


Contra  Costa 

and 

Alameda 

counties 


San  Fran- 
cisco and 

San  Mateo 
counties 


Santa    Cruz 
County 


Jfonterey 
County 


San  Luis 
Obispo, 
Santa  Bar- 
bara and 
"Ventura 
counties 


Albacore  (tuna)  --- 

Anchovy    

Barracuda    

Bonito    

Bocaecio    

Bluefish    

Chilipepycr   

Carp    

Catfish    

Coalfish   

Cultus   cod   

Dogfish    

Flounder  

Halil)ut    

Hake    

Herring    

Kingfish    

Mackerel    

Mullet   

Pike    

Pompano    

Perch  

Rock  bass  

Rockfish  

Hole    

Salmon    

Smelt  

Sea  bass  (whito).- 
Sea    bass    (black). 

Sand  dab 

Striped  bass  

Shad    

Sturgeon   

Sardine    

Skate   

Scul))in   

Sea  trout  

Tom  cod  

Trout  (lake)  

Trout  (steelhcad) 

Turbot    

Whitebait  

Yellowtail    

Miscellaneous    


115,203 


50 


56,924 

47,768 

8,270 

420 

3,211 

102,841 


126,555 


4,907 


251 


60,243 

208,727 

327,446 

34,276 

994 

621,393 

478,019 

193,868 

838,449 

37,752 

115,171 

802,183 

77,206 

305 

9,540 

1,930 

7,412 

119,262 


2.376 

19,771 

2,916 

187,437 


47,755 
95,985 
318 
86.685 
13,744 
82,155 
33,280 
30,944 
1,066 


332,538 
5,902 


18.5,659 

18,955 

137,785 


6,758 
18,879 


30 

305 

1,866,920 

1,376 

263 


4aS,3.34 

3,354,040 

4,987 


1,034.334 

6,954,843 

1,268.  .525 

184,963 

4,039 

66 

1,773,478 

274,575 

38,955 

278 

144,440 

257,899 

205 


529,437 

2,385.518 

264,182 

79.596 

1,418 


1,660 

295,976 

242 

174 

27,300 


13,688 
136.401 
621,028 


1,138 
20,202 


792,689 

92 

1,251 


2,440 
150 


1,033.947 

32,823 

3,717.488 

99,973 

4,309 

1.50 

7.09O 

2.695 

1.792 


32,328 


Total  fish  . 

Crab   (dozen) 
Siiiny   lobster 
Shrimp    


1.512 


156.192 
15U.56 


Total  crustaceans 


5,987,964  :    16,326,455 

Crustaceans. 
!        219,299 


41,100,340 
203 
129 


65 

109.2.38 

6,606 


33.442 
3,496 


4,802,751  1    47.836,533 


12,537 


19,420 


725,385 


5,502 


96,319 
6,028 


800 


944,684 


12,.537 


IVIollusks. 


10,614 


S((uid   

Cuttlefish    

(Uain   (Pismo)   1 

Clam   (cockle)   \  80   

Clam    (softshell)    !  75,505  19,162 

Clam    (mixed)    '        '   4,930  I  15,813 

Oyster   (shell),  number-.-i '      2,615,145 

Abalones  

Mussels    6,915  29,344 


14,488 
4,810 


1,874 


801 
2,140 


Total  mollusks i 2,690,078 


24,113 


19,420 

384,0.-30 
11,209 


755,870 
6,814 


1,157,943 


257,860 

275 

520 

3,358 

13,238 


68 

275 

978 

111,662 

14.553 

603 

88,963 

9,519 

848 

1.000 


26 


1,328 

3,0C2 


616,725 


59,953 


59,953 


483.295 
500 


2,121 


39,321 
5.716 


530,953 
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TABLE    XLVII— Continued. 
California   Fishery  Products  for  the  Year  1917 — Continued. 


Species  of  fish 


Los  Angeles 
County 


Orange 
County 


San  Diego 
County 


Imperial 

County 


Total  for 
state 


Squid   

Cuttlefish    

Clam   (Pisino)   

Clam   (cockle)   

Clam  (softshell) : 

Clam  (mixed)  

Oyster  (shell),  number. 

Abalones  

Mussels    


Albacore  (tuna)  24,451,326 

Anchovy    52,966 

Barracuda    '  2,072,746 

Bonito    '  480,643 

Bocaccio    ! 

Blueflsh    I 

Chilipepper   \ 

Carp  I  15,807 

Catfish   j 

Coalfish   3,856 

Cultus  cod  42 

Dogfish  21,422 

Flounder  :  947 

Halibut    I  1,104,173 

Hake \  21,146 

Herring    I  2,195 

Kingfish   i  570,987 

Mackerel    !  1,903,030 

Mullet   i  131 

Pike    I 

Pompano    ;  18,948 

Perch  43,158 

Rock  bass   337,422 

Rockfish    2,485,426 

Role  26,509 

Salmon   __■. 2,002 

Smelt   139,384 

Sea  bass  (white) 551,294 

Sea  bass   (black) 46,604 

Sand  dab 18,141 

Striped  bass 

Shad  28 

Sturgeon  

Sardine  

Skate  

Sculpin  

Sea  trout  

Tom  cod  

Trout  (lake) 

Trout  (steelhead) 

Turbot   

Whitebait  

Yellowtail    1,227,996 

Miscellaneous    116,463 


1,063 


20,778 


5,822,650 

5,130 

595,940 

399,484 


83 

1,302 

32,143 

615 


2,180 
8,664 


21,635 

1,142 

1,337,911 

941 


27,720 

808,912 

432 


151 
14,055 
19,585 


1,046 

2,634 

240,308 

886,880 

5,455 


187,202 
7,571 
1,500 
1,606 


66,681 

215,893 

98,766 


52, 


571,784 

2,683 

17,675 

1,176 

9,330 


114 


114 


13,706,366 


50O 


50 
968 


200 
2,045 


1,427,239 
19,165 


Total  fish  88,317,440  301,243 

Crustaceans. 

Crab   (dozen)  

Spiny  lobster 

Shrimp    


Total  crustaceans  _-. 


106,823 


37,409 


Total   mollusks 


106,823  I  37,409 

Mollusks. 

99,656 

50 

1,070 

26,043 


25,693,462 

17 
199,689 


3,500 


48,141 


178,460 


199,706 


80,856 


4,850 


2,090 


6,940 


80,856 


51,225 


30,280,541 

512,265 

2,791,685 

888,531 

265,913 

230,598 

652,668 

194,786 

227,484 

683,396 

905,490 

250,394 

1.052,193 

2,921,612 

220,303 

3,978,855 

848,796 

3,356,243 

61,328 

12,832 

35,370 

269,094 

5^6,513 

6,120,722 

9,420,040 

13,153,080 

911,328 

799,740 

147,934 

2,594,039 

1,209,326 

5,416,017 

10,103 

107,527,119 

260,935 

18,059 

2,644 

41,658 


51,225 


1,046 

160,209 

2,799,443 

8,551 


202,194,825 

312.902 
403,874 
725,385 


1,442,161 

564,562 
36,481 
489,175 
104,872 
365,742 
115,346 
2,644,642 
811,841 
111,482 


5,244,143 


Note.— The  production  of  fish  in  California  in  1917  was  double  that  of  the  previous  year. 
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TROUT  AND   SALMON    DISTRIBUTION    FOR   1917. 

Ou  November  6  occurred  the  distribution  of  the  last  consignment  of 
fish  from  Mount  Shasta  hatchery  for  the  season  of  1917,  when  the 
streams  of  Marin  and  Sonoma  counties  received  their  annual  allot- 
ments of  trout  fry. 

The  season  past  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of 
the  California  Fish  and  Game  Commission. 


Trout   and    Salmon    Distributed    in    1917. 


Fisheries 

Number 
of  trout 

Total 
ininiber 
offish 

Mount  Shasta— 
Rainbow     _  _ _ _  _ 

3,073,500 
1,613,500 

1,500.000 

987,000 

3,000,000 

Eastern  brook    ____________          ____ 

Loch  Lev'on _.     _  .  .. 

Black-spotted  _- _. __  _ 

Steelhead  ..  _ . . _ .  .. 

Total  trout 

10',174,000 

Salmon    ^  _      _ __  _      _  _      ._  _ 

6,862,000 

Mount  Whitney — 
Rainbow     .  _  _ . _    _       _    

300,000 
250,000 
700,000 

Black-spotted _. -__.___              _            __ 

Steelhead ..  _ _______ 

Total  trout     __ ._ .    _.    

1,250,000 

Tahoe— 
Rainbow  ._ .._____ 

241,000 
763,000 

Black-spotted  _.  ___-.._.    _  __.    _    

Total  trout 

1,004,000 

Tallac— 
Black-spotted     _ ._ 

1,946,000 

140,000 
1,322,000 

Fort  Seward^ 
Rainbow _  _      _      _      _  _ 

Steelhead ___._                      _         ____ 

Total  trout  ________ 

1,462,000 

Salmon    ._  __ .__.._           _      . 

491,000 

Almanor — 
Rainbow     _ _. 

355,000 

126,000 

980,000 

445,000 

202,000 

874,000 

147,000 
68,000 

Domingo  Springs- 
Rainbow     _  _ _. 

Brookdale— 
Steelhead  ..    .  _.. 

Ukiah— 
Steelhead     _. 

Snow  Mountain— 
Steelhead .  _  _.      _      _. _    __    

Bear  Lake- 
Rainbow _    _  .__    _._      _. 

Wawona— 
Rainbow     _____      _    _  _. 

Steelhead     .. ..    __ 

Total  trout 

215,000 

Total  trout 

19,033,000 

Total  salmon _ . 

7,353,000 

Grand  total 

26,386,000 
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CALIFORNIA  GAME.* 


Deer;  Antelope;  Mountain  Sheep;  Bear;  Wild  Ducks  and  Geese; 
Quail;  Grouse;  Sage  Hen;  Doves  and  Pigeons;  Pheasants  and 
Wild  Turkeys. 

The  game  animals  are  so  valuable  in  California  that  the  title  to  them 
has  been  retained  by  the  state,  and  the  fees  charged  for  licenses,  which 
expire  annually  on  June  30,  amount  to  a  considerable  sum. 

The  rates  are :  Eesidents,  $1 ;  nonresidents,  $10,  and  aliens,  $25. 

The  receipts  have  been :  1910-11,  $143,265 ;  1911-12,  $146,181 ;  1912- 
13,  $115,984;  1913-14,  $164,111,  and  in  1914-15,  $166,307. 

Fish   and   Game   Districts. 

In  California  there  are  so  many  different  conditions  of  climate  and 
topography  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  create  a  blanket  fish  and 
game  law.  When  deer,  for  example,  are  in  proper  condition  to  be  killed 
in  one  section  they  are  out  of  condition  in  another.  The  legislature  in 
1917  divided  the  state  into  four  fish  and  game  districts. 

Deer.  It  is  reported  in  many  parts  of  the  state  that  deer  are  on  the 
.increase,  but  this  is  doubtful.  There  are  probably  killed  in  the  state 
each  year  by  hunters,  12,000  deer.  It  has  been  estimated  that  every 
mountain  lion  will  kill  at  least  52  deer  a  year;  estimating  the  lions  at 
250,  the  number  devoured  by  them  would  amount  to  13,000.  Coyotes 
and  other  animals  would  probably  bring  the  total  number  destroyed  to 
near  30,000.  In  average  years  the  natural  death  rate  is  not  great ;  most 
of  them  meet  violent  deaths,  so  the  above  number  can  be  accepted  as 
the  number  of  deer  dead  from  all  causes  in  the  state.  The  total  number 
killed  in  1911  was  6,489;  in  1912,  7,537;  in  1913,  8.269;  1914,  8,699; 
1915,  8,343,  and  1916,  8,117. 

Elk  and  Antelope.  Of  the  thousands  of  these  animals  that  formerly 
ranged  the  state,  there  are  now  but  a  few  scattered  bands.  In  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  near  Buttonwillow,  and  in  the  Sequoia  National  Park 
range  are  all  that  are  left  of  the  thousands  of  ''tule,"  a  dwarf  elk  that 
formerly  were  found  throughout  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
valleys.  This  species  is  peculiar  to  California,  and  now  only  number 
between  400  and  500  head. 

Another  variety  is  found  in  small  numbers  in  Humboldt  and  Del 
Norte  counties,  in  bands  numbering  from  six  to  twelve,  but  the  total 
number  probably  does  not  exceed  200. 

The  Antelope.  The  antelope  is  still  found  in  the  extreme  eastern 
part  of  the  state;  some  are  found  in  Antelope  Valley,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Los  Angeles  County,  while  in  the  western  San  Joaquin 
Valley  the  largest  band  of  the  state  is  found.  In  Modoc,  Lassen,  and 
Siskiyou  counties  there  are  several  small  bands.  All  told,  there  are 
probably  about  600  antelope  left  in  the  state. 

*See  Biennial  Report  of  California  Fish  and  Game  Commission,   1916. 
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mountain  Sheep.  These  still  flourish  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  state.  Formerly  this  magnificent  game 
animal  ranged  over  the  entire  Sierra  Nevada  region  and  across  to  the 
lower  Coast  Range,  as  far  north  as  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  but  they 
are  now  restricted  to  the  most  inaccessible  portions. 

Bear.  The  grizzly  bear  is  practically  extinct.  The  common  brown 
or  black  bear  is  fairly  abundant  in  some  parts.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
a  harmless  species,  feeding  on  roots,  berries,  grubs  and  insects,  and 
rarely  kills  sheep  or  hogs.  The  pelt  of  a  well-colored  bear  in  prime 
condition  is  worth  from  $20  to  $40. 

Fur-beanng  Animals.  Few  people  realize  the  importance  of  fur- 
bearing  animals  in  this  state,  yet  each  year  furs  worth  nearly  $200,000 
are  shipped  to  the  various  fur  centers. 

Wild  Ducks  and  Geese.  These  are  the  most  abundant  game  birds  in 
the  state,  although  neither  of  them  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  they  were 
in  former  years.  Ducks  breed  throughout  the  entire  state,  and  the 
number  killed  in  California  in  1911  is  estimated  at  approximately  one 
million. 

Quail.  Quail  are  slowly  decreasing  throughout  most  of  the  state,  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  hunters.  In  parts  of  the  state  there 
is  urgent  need  of  a  close  season  for  a  number  of  years  if  quail  are  to 
be  kept  from  extermination.  Mountain  quail  have  become  very  scarce 
throughout  the  southern  end  of  the  state,  and  in  the  coast  region  below 
San  Francisco.  In  other  parts  of  the  state  they  are  about  holding 
their  own. 

Grouse.  Ruffed  grouse  are  fairly  abundant  in  the  extreme  north- 
western corner  of  the  state.  The  blue  grouse  is  becoming  scarcer,  and 
where  the  settlers  have  engaged  in  sheep  raising,  they  are  almost  extinct. 

The  Sage  Hen.  This  bird  is  found  only  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  in  the  true  sagebrush  country.  The  sage  hen  is  practically  never 
found  below  an  elevation  of  3,000  to  4,000  feet,  nor  out  of  the  true 
sagebrush  country.     It  is  the  largest  California  game  bird. 

Doves  and  Pigeons.  The  most  difficult  bird  to  arrange  a  proper  season 
for  is  the  common  mourning  dove,  January  being  the  only  month  in 
which  they  do  not  nest.  On  this  account  many  sportsmen  advocate  the 
removal  of  the  dove  from  the  list  of  game  birds.  There  is  urgent  need 
for  the  protection  of  the  wild  (band-tail)  pigeon.  This  is  the  slowest 
breeding  game  bird  in  the  United  States.  One  egg  is  the  complete  set, 
and  probably  only  one  egg  is  laid  the  entire  year. 

Pheasants  and  Wild  Turkeys  and  Hungarian  Partridges.  Of  the 
introduced  game  birds,  ring-neck  pheasants  have  done  well,  especially 
in  Humboldt  County ;  they  have  also  increased  in  parts  of  Santa  Clara 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys.  Wild  turkeys  have  been  liberated  in  the  lower 
Sierra  Nevada  region;  other  plants  have  been  made  in  San  Diego, 
San  Bernardino,  Monterey,  San  Benito,  Alameda,  Sonoma,  and  Hum- 
boldt counties.  Hungarian  partridges  have  been  given  a  good  trial, 
but,  as  yet,  without  success. 
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NUMBER     OF     DEER     KILLED     IN     VARIOUS    COUNTIES     DURING     THE     OPEN 

SEASONS    1914-1916. 
(Report  of  California  Fish  and  Game  Commission,   Oct.,  1917.) 


County 


1914 


1915 


District  No.  1— 

Alpine  

Amador   

Butte  

Calaveras 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Inyo  

Kern  . 

Kings  

Lassen 

Madera  

Mariposa 

Merced 

Modoc  

Mono   

Nevada  

■    Placer  

Plumas  ^_ 

Sacramento 

San  Joaquin 

Shasta  

Sierra    

Siskiyou 

Stanislaus   

Sutter  

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne  

Tuba 

Totals 

District  No.  2 — 

Colusa 

Glenn 

Lake 

Marin    

Mendocino   

Solano  

Sonoma    

Yolo  

Napa    

Totals 

District  No.  3— 

Alameda    

Contra  Costa  _. 

Monterey 

San  Benito 

San  Francisco  _. 
San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz 

Totals 


39 

66 

36 

43 

39 

26 

202 

111 

* 

1225 

300 

109 

151 

156 

20O 

167 

40 

tl31 

235 

121 

14 

1 

89 

126 

57 

34 

53 

10 

t 

* 

160 

106 

152 

4 

143 

65 

77 

87 

20O 

93 

30 

* 

8 

* 

357 

492 

37 

11 

575 

665 

t 

51 

* 

* 

198 

164 

735 

543 

128 

223 

203 

174 

6 

14 

4,464 

4,028 

250 

262 

90 

215 

161 

84 

320 

1325 

268 

$500 

14 

5 

436 

360 

38 

127 

373 

119 

1,950 

1,997 

1,495 

8 

tl25 

tl25 

* 

t 

175 

632 

595 

91 

11 

55 

50 

No  hu 

nting 

* 

60 

155 

167 

5 

55 

150 

5 

363 

401 

155 

tl32 

124 

876 

1,479 

1,283 
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Number  of   Deer    Killed   in   Various   Counties— Continued. 


County 

19U 

1915                 1916 

District  No.  4— 
Imperial    ._ 

143 

24 

* 

95 
* 

5 

153 

20 

45 

35 

60 

270 

213 

Los  Angeles 

Orange     

Riverside    .  .      _      _        _ 

102               55 
45               44 
97               29 

475             338 
*              172 

San  Diego    .__ 

San  Bernardino  

Santa  Barbara     . ■_    

Ventura     _._  _    

Totals 

886 

87 
13 
238 
96 
89 

733 

801 

Reports  unspecified  as  to  counties— 
Shasta  National  Forest ■ 

Lassen  National  Forest __ 

Stanislaus  National  Forest 

Sierra  National  Forest 

106 

Totals _ 

523 

106 

Grand  totals 

8,699 

8,343 

8.117 

*No  record. 
tCIosed  season. 
{Estimated. 

HIGHER    BOUNTY    TO    BE    PAID    ON    MOUNTAIN    LIONS. 

The  relatively  small  kill  of  lions  during  the  past  few  years  and  the 
constant  complaint  by  lion  hunters  that  the  bounty  was  insufficient  to 
make  the  lion  hunting  worth  while,  has  led  the  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission to  increase  the  bounty  on  female  lions  from  $20  to  $30.  The 
new  bounty  will  be  in  effect  after  July  1,  1917.  All  claimants  for  the 
bounty  will  be  required  to  send  in  the  entire  skin  of  the  animal  with  the 
evidence  of  sex  attached.  In  cases  where  the  sex  can  not  positively  be 
determined,  only  $20  will  be  paid.  .   - 

It  is  hoped  that  this  increase  of  bounty  will  develop  sufficient  incen- 
tive to  so  control  the  number  of  mountain  lions  that  their  effect  on  deer 
will  be  negligible. 


21  -37910 
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LION    BOUNTIES. 


Statement  of  lion  bounties  paid  by  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission, 
1915  and  1916 : 


County 

1915 

1916 

Total 

(Nov..  1907, 

to  Jan., 

1917) 

Alameda    ... 

1 

Alpine .     

1 

1 

Amador ._^ 

1          ' 

9 

Butte 

30 

Calaveras _  _  __ 

3 
1 
2 

1 

11 

Colusa _ 

9 
2 
1 

14 

Del  Norte _  .      _    _      _    _ 

86 

El  Dorado    __        __    _ 

38 

Fresno __    

1 

11 

Glenn    

36 

Humboldt _    _. 

26 
1 
3 

15 

8 

39 

505 

Imperial ._.    _    ._ 

1 

Inyo -    _  _      

1 

18 
2 

6 

Kern     

92 

Lake 

81 

Lassen    __ 

6 

Los  Angeles    _  _ 

5 

10 
2 

7 

1 

1. 

14 

7 

25 

31 

Mariposa __    ___ 

47 

164 

Merced 1    __    ._    

1 

Modoc _  _    

3 

Monterey ^    _    __ 

8 

6 
5 

62 

7 

Napa 

3 

Nevada 

2 

5 

Orange ._    _ 

4 

1 

4 

30 

Plumas _  _  _ 

8 

3 
5 

16 

San  Benito    _       

2 

1 

1 

2 

10 

29 

14 

San  Diego 

1 

29 

2 

San  Luis  Obispo 

3 

58 

San  Mateo  .-      _    ._    __ 

1 

Santa  Barbara      _  _  _      _  _ _    __        __    __ 

.   4 
1 

6 

4 

71 

12 

Santa  Cruz 

1 

7 

10 

194 

Sierra   

6 

9 

9 
1 

233 

Sonoma _ _ 

15 

1 

4 

Sutter _      ___      

1 

4 
4 
8 

7 
7 

1 

3 

8 

11 

1 

147 

Trinity  .__    

232 

63 

Tuolumne  __         _ 

48 

28 

Tuba   __      

3 

Totals ._.. 

162 

179 

2.526 
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PART  XV. 


FINANCE  AND  TAXATION. 


Tariff  Acts  1789-1913 ;  Imports  and  Exports  of  Gold  and  Silver  1890- 
1917;  Foreign  Trade  and  Calif crnia  Ports  1890-1917;  Total 
Assessed  Value  by  Counties  1910-1917;  Assessed  Value  of  All 
Property  1850-1917;  California  Banks  in  1917;  Insurance: 
Life,  Fire,  and  Marine;  Steam  Railroads;  Electric  Railroads. 


TARIFF  ACTS. 
Tariff  Acts  Passed  by  Congress. 
1  (From   1789    to    1913.) 

1789.  July  4.  1861.  August  5. 

1790.  August  10.  1862.  .Tuly  14. 

1791.  March  3.  1863.  March  3. 

1792.  May  2.  1864.  .Tune  30. 

1794.  June  7.  1865.  March  3. 

1795.  January  29.  1866.  July  28. 
1797.  March  3.  1867.  March  2. 
1800.  May  13.  1870.  July  14. 
1804.  March  27.  1872.  June  6. 
1816.  April  27.  1875.  February  8. 
1818.  April  20.  1883.  March  3. 
1824.  May  22.  1890.  June  10. 

1828.  May  19.  1890.  October  1  (McKinley  bill). 

1832,  July  14.  1894.  August  27  (Wilson  bill). 

1833.  March  2.  1897.  July  24  (Dingley  bill). 
1842.  August  30.  1905.  March  3  (Philippine  tariff). 
1846.  July  30.                      .  1909.  August  5  ( Paine-Aldrich  bill). 
1857.  March  3.  1909.  August  5  (Philippine  tariff). 
1861.  March  2.  1913.  October  3  (Wilson  bill). 

In  addition  to  the  above  38  acts,  there  are  224  other  miscellaneous 
acts,  proclamations,  and  joint  resolutions,  making  a  total  of  262  on  the 
subject  of  the  tariff.  The  act  which  came  into  effect  on  October  4, 
1913,  makes  a  considerable  reduction  on  agricultural  products  and 
places  many  articles  on  the  free  list. 

FOREIGN   TRADE   AND   CALIFORNIA    IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS. 
Cmiom  districts  and  ports.  Suh-ports  of  entry. 

San  Francisco Oakland.  Port  Harford,  Monterey. 

Los  Angeles Santa  Barbara,  Redondo  Beach  and  San  Pedro. 

San    Diego    

Humboldt    1 Eureka. 

In  1914  these  subports  of  entry  were  consolidated  into  two  districts, 
San  Francisco  for  northern  California,  and  southern  California  includ- 
ing Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 
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TARIFF    CHANGES,    1909   AND    1913. 
Summary  of  Principal  Agricultural   Products. 


Article 


Act  of  August  5, 
1909 


Act  of  October  3, 
1913 


Agricultural  implements  and  machines 

Apples,  peaches,  pears,  quinces,  cherries,  plums. 

Apricots   and  peach  kernels 

Bananas    

Beans  and  peas,  prepared 

Beans    I 

Beeswax  ^ 

Beets 

Beets   (sugar)   

Berries,  in  natural  state 

Brandy  and  other  spirits 

Casks,  barrels,  packing  boxes .. 

Champagne    . 

Cider    _. 

Cotton,   raw   • 

Cranberries    

Currants,    Greek   

Dates    

Eggs   (fresh)   

Evaporated  fruits  

Figs    


Fruit   plants,   tropical 

Grapes    (in    packages) 

Honey    

Lemons    

Oranges,  limes,  pomeloes 

Nursery  stock  

Nuts- 
Almonds,   unshelled  

Walnuts,   shelled  

Walnuts,   unshelled  

Filberts,    shelled   

Filberts,   unshelled  

Peanuts,   shelled   

Peanuts,  unshelled 

All  other  nuts 

All  other  nuts   (from  Philippine  Islands) 

Olives,  in  bottles,  less  than  5  gallons 

Olives,  in  packages,  over  5  gallons 

Olive  oil  ill  bottles,  less  than  5  gallons  (edible) i 

Other    olive    oil ■ 

Olive  oil  fit  only  for  mechanical  or  manufacturing  purposes 

Petroleum  and  mineral  oils 

Onions    

Peas,  green   or  dried . 

Pickles    and    sauces , 

Pineapples  in  barrels   or  packages . 

Pineapples  preserved  in  own  juice 

Potatoes     (from    countries    imposing    duty    on    American 

potatoes)     

Potatoes    

Poultry,  live  

Poultry,  dead  

Prunes    ■ 

Raisins   and  dried   grapes 

Rice,  cleaned   

Rice,   uncleaned   

Sugar    

Sugar  beets   (see  Beets). 

Vegetables,   prepared   or  pickled 

Vegetables,  natural,  not  otherwise  specified 

Vinegar    

Wine    and   brandy 


15  per  cent 

25^  bushel 

4^  pound 

Free 

2|^  pound  i 

45<^  bushel 

Free 

25  per  cent 

10  per  cent 

1^  quart 

$2.60  proof  gal. 

30  per  cent 

$9.60  per  dozen 

54  per  gallon 

Free 

25  per  cent 

Z(f  pound 

14  pound 

Free 

24  pound 

2J^  pound 

Free 

25^  cubic  foot 

20^  gallon 

IM  pound 

14  pound 

25  per  cent 

64  pound 

i4 pound 

54  pound 

34  pound 

54  poimd 

S4  pound 

14  pound 

14  pound 

14  pound 

2o<i  gallon? 

154  gallons 

50^  gallon 

40^  gallon 

Free 

Free 

40?  bushel 

254  bushel 

40  per  cent 

84  cubic  foot 

25  per  cent 

254  bushel 

254  bushel  60  lbs. 

34 

54 

24  pound 

2i4  pound 

24  pound 

1\4  pound 

Various  rates 


Free 

10^  bushel 

34  poimd 

No  change 

1^  pound 

25(f  bushel 

No  change 

5  per  cent 

5  per  cent 

M  quart 

No  change 

15  per  cent 

No  change 

24  per  gallon 

No  change 

10  per  cent 

1J(*  poimd 

No  change 

No  change 

14  pound 

24  pound 

No  change 

No  change 

104  gallon 


15  per  cent 

4^  pound 
34  pound 
i4  pound 
2«;  pound 
A4  pound 
24  pound 
%4  pound 
14  pound 
Free 

154  gallon 

304  gallon 
20<J  gallon 
No  change 
No  change 
20«f  bushel 
lQi4  bushel 
25  per  cent 
&4  cubic  foot 
20  per  cent 

10  per  cent 

Free 

14 

24 

14  pound 

24  pound 

14  pound 

%4  pound 

t 


40  per  cent  25  per  cent 

25  per  cent  15  per  cent 

7%4  per  proof  gal.  i  i4  per  proof  gal. 

Various  rates  I  No  change 


*In  packages,  capacity  1\  cubic  feet,  or  less,  18^  per  package;  exceeding  1\  cubic  feet  and  not 
exceeding  2J  cubic  feet,  354  per  package:  exceeding  2i  cubic  feet  and  not  exceeding  5  cubic  feet, 
'i04  per  package:  exceeding  that  size  or  in  bulk,  i  of  14  per  pound. 

tNo  change  till  March  1,  1914,  when  a  reduction  of  about  I2i  per  cent  took  place.  After  May  1, 
1916,  sugar  was  admitted  free. 
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TARIFF    CHANGES— Continued. 
Farm   Animals  and    Dairy   Products. 


Commodity 

Before  October  4,  1913 

October  4,  1913,  and  after 

Animals: 

Asses 

Breeding  purposes   and  teams  of  immigrants, 
free;  all  other,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Breeding    purposes    and 

teams  of  immigrants, 

free;  all  other,  10  per 

cent  ad  valorem. 

Cattle  - 

Breeding  purposes  and  teams  of  immigrants. 

Free. 

free:  all  other:  less  than  1  year,  $2  per  head; 

all  other,  worth  not  over  $14,  $3.75  per  head; 

worth  over  $14,  271  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Goats 

Free. 

Horses.. 

Breeding  purposes   and  teams  of  immigrants, 
free:   all  other:  worth  $150  or  less  per  head, 

Breeding   purposes    and 

teams  of  immigrants, 

$30;  worth  over  $150,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

free;   all  other,  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Same  as  horses . 

Same  as  horses. 

Sheep... 

Breeding  purposes,  free;   all  other:  less  than  1 
year  old,  75  cents  per  head;  1  year  old  and 
over,  $1.50. 

Free. 

Swine... 

Breeding  purposes,  free;  all  other,  $1.50  per  head 

Free. 

Dairy  products: 

Butter.. 

21  cents  per  poimd. 

Cheese .. 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Cream.. 

5  cents  per  gallon 

Fresh,  2  cents  per  gallon;  condensed  and  evap- 
orated, 2  cents  per  pound. 

Free. 

Milk 

Free. 

Hides  and 

skins,  raw... 

Free. 

Meat: 

Beef  and  veal 

Fresh  beef,  li  cents  per  pound;  other  beef,  25 

Free. 

per  cent  ad  valorem;  veal,  Ih  cents  per  pound. 

Mutton 

and  lamb 

Free. 

Pork.-.. 

Fresh,  1?.  cents  per  pound;  bacon  and  hams,  4 

Free. 

cents  per  pound;  other  pork,  25  per  cent  ad 

valorem. 

Sausage 



Bologna,  or  frankfurter,  free;   other  sausage, 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Free. 

Wool 

Class    1,    clothing,    etc.,    wools;    unwashed,    11 

Free  on  and  after  Dec. 

cents  per  pound:  washed,  22  cents:  scoured,  33 

1,  1913. 

cents.  Class  2,  combing,  etc.,  wools,  unwashed. 

12  cents  per  pound;  washed,  12  cents:  scoured. 

36  cents.    Class  3:  value  not  over  12  cents  per 

pound,  12  cents:  over  12  cents,  21  cents. 

Cereals,    Hay,    Hops,   and   Straw. 


Commodity 


Before  October  4,  1913 


October  4,  1913, 
and  after 


Barley  

Broom  com 
Buckwheat    . 

Corn 

Oats  

Rye  

Wheat   

Wheat  flour 

Hay 

Hops    

Straw 


30i^  per  bushel  of  48  pounds. 

$3  per  ton 

15(#  per  bushel  of  48  pounds. 
15^  per  bushel  of  56  pounds. 
15<J  per  bushel  of  32  pounds. 

W  per  bushel 

25<t  per  bushel 

25  per  cent  ad  valorem 

$4  per  ton 

16«!  per  pound 

$1.50  per  ton 


15«i  per  bushel. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

a^  per  bushel. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

$2  per  ton. 

No  change. 

50^  per  ton. 
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Imports    and    Exports    of    Gold    and    Silver    (Coin    and    Bullion)    of    California    Ports, 

for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895-1917, 

San    Francisco. 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


Gold 


Imports 


Exports 


Silver 


Imports 


206,234 
647,628 
799,405 
124,013 
574,256 
911,109 
338.906 
263,674 
366,770 
590,871 
233,579 
504,917 
759,329 
588,424 
362,104 
111,108 
532,321 
941,975 
831,388. 
881,230 
087,257 


$708,293 

854,554 

1,063,945 

1,217,490 

1,774,717 

2,025,189 

364,758 

781,826 

3,114,023 

652,277 

5,905,700 

5,366,189 

22,391 

34,539 

3,033,975 

27,008,324 

20,690 

7,034,962 

113,108 

5,090 

68,855 

23,303,121 


$1,971,768 
2,642,372 
2,611,694 
2,472,347 
2,551,666 
3.096,775 
3,738.814 
4.169.221 
2.679,547 
3.492,909 
3,003,796 
2,513.861 
3,414,584 
3,164,428 
2,652,954 
2,582.352 
1.579,109 
1.453.089 
1.808,461 
1,646.866 
2.150,838 
3.250.236 


Exports 


Gold  and  silver 


$13,344,012 
11,763,449 
9.459,133 
9,514,531 
4,889,974 
7,502,120 
7,927,900 
8,368,761 
6,392.414 
4,600,950 
6,622,002 
9,417,951 
2,410,717 
5,182,657 
6,886,849 
7,314,954 
9,262,759 
9,905,094 
11,753.927 
9.494,498 
6,021,927 
9,054,271 


Total 
imports 


Total 
exports 


$3,830,646 

3,848,606 

12,259,322 

28,271,752 

34,675,679 

13,671.031 

28,649,923 

18,508,127  ! 

11,943,221  ' 

43.859,679  i 

18,594,667 

6,747,440  I 

17,919,501  ; 

6,923,757 

6,241,378 

5,944,456 

9,690,217 

5,985,410 

5,750,436 

3,478,254 

28,032,068 

61,337,493 


$14,052,305 

12,618,003 

10,543,078 

10,732,021- 

6,664,691 

9,527,309 

8,292,658 

9,150,587 

9,506,437 

5,253,227 

12,527,702 

14,784,140 

2,433,108 

5,217,196 

9,920,824 

34,323,278 

9,283,449 

16,940;056   > 

11,867,035 

9,499,588 

6,090,782 

32,357,392 


Imports   of   Gold    and    Silver    into    Southern    California,    1914-1917.t 
(No  exports.) 


Gold 

Silver 

Total  gold 
and  silver 

1914 _ 

$22,009 

7,331 

10,189 

$27,146 
1,714 
6,260 

$49,155 
9  045 

1915 

1916 __ 

16,449 

Imports  of  Gold  and  Silver  into  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles,  1905-1913. 
(No  exports.) 


Los  Angeles 

San  Diego 

Tear 

Gold 

Silver 

Total 
gold  and 

silver 
imports 

Gold 

snver 

Total 
gold  and 

silver 
Imports 

1905     -  - 

$32,565 

9,695 

4,915 

10,553 

29,066 

26,638 

11,481 

16,053 

6,640 

$32,565 

1906 

*$172 

*$172 

9,695 

1907 

$996 
997 

5,911 

1908     .- 

$25 
50 

25 
50 

11,550 

1909        —     _     — 

29,066 

1910        -    —    — 

26,638 

1911        .      .    _ 

11,481 

1912        .      .      . 

6,000 

6,000 

4,686 

20,739 

1913 

6,640 

Note.— The  customs  districts  of  Los  Angeles  and  Humboldt  were  established  in  1883,  and  that 
ot  San  Diego  in  1879.    No  gold  or  silver  is  exported  except  through  San  Francisco. 

*Also  $1,000  in  silver  exported. 

tSince  1914  the  returns  for  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  are  combined  under  this  heading. 
There  are  no  exports'  of  gold  and  silver  from  southern  California. 
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Imports    and    Exports    of    Foroign    and    Domestic    Merchandise    from    California    Ports, 

1890-1913.'- 

(For   tis(  al    year    ending   June    30.) 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
190O 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


San  Francisco 


Imports 


$48,751,223 
50,943,299 
47,135.684 
45.291.099 
38,146,626 
36,269,637 
41,400,317 
34.375,945 
42.822,945 
35,746,577 
47,869,628 
35,161,753 
35,102,981 
36,454,283 
37,542,978 
46,675,545 
44,433,271 
54.094,570 
48.251,476 
49.998,111 
49,350,643 
53,885,021 
59.235,471 
62,501,681 


Exports 


$36,876,091 
40.168,771 
40,737,044 
31,144,180 
24,903,009 
24,873,148 
31,582,910 
39,647,606 
41,223.759 
30,214,904 
40,368,288 
34,596,792 
38,183,755 
33,502,616 
32,547,181 
49,924,026 
39,915.269 
33,026,664 
28,000,069 
31,669,370 
31,180,760 
40,624,903 
49,249,734 
66,021,885 


Los  Angeles 


Imports 


$169,955 

315,226 

398,517 

502.044 

445,966 

657,671 

679,944 

504,028 

476,042 

769.472 

1,011,090 

885.473 

676,615 

1,019,481 

1,292,560 

810,000 

827,059 

1,559,322 

1,538,199 

1,305,341 

1,942,647 

2,655,558 

3,225,618 

2,747,601 


Export* 


$220 
42'535 


102,943 

6,696 

30,487 

7,499 

110,440 
4,090 


30 

80 

682 

503 

291 

12,105 

45,000 

187,247 

193,221 

135,911 

86,415 

161,735 

253,562 


Note. — The  customs  district  of  San  Francisco  was  established  September  28,   1850; 
that  of  San  Diego  in  1879;  Los  Angeles   (Wilmington)   and  Humboldt  in  1883. 
*For  the  imports  and  exports.   1851-1879,   see  Report  for  1912,   pages  266-267. 
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Imports   and    Exports    of    Foreign    and    Domestic    IVIerchandise   from    California    Ports, 

1890-1913— Continued. 
(For   fiscal   year   ending   June    30.) 


San  Diego 


Humboldt 


Totals* 


Importa 


Exports 


Imports 


Exports 


Imports 


Exports 


1890 $437,665  $264,644 

1891  538,066  394,824 

1892 380,770  441,200 

1893  407,236  79,443 

1894 383,399  379,586 

1895 346.155  45,225 

1896  324,465  196,419 

1897 222,063  199,540 

1898 198,417  491,139 

1899 397,115  1,425,861 

1900 559,585  2,739,174 

1901 511,661  963,014 

1902  440,239  255,833 

1903 417,557  168,993 

1904 459,786  317,830 

1905  275,631  ,         320,583 

1906 464.634  299,579 

1907  653,789  809,809 

1908  ■  722,359  641,223 

1909 535,257  ;         397,626 

1910 741.916  i         928,994 

1911 875.184  I      1,022,481 

1912 1,076,990  '      1,092,159 

1913  1,022,904  i      1,137,116 

I 


$1,549 
4,005 
3,925 
1,571 


2,110 
1,460 
1.183 
1,181 
2,006 
1,528 

'l"908' 
3,423 
7.107 
1,821 
4,283 
1,173 

10,736 
4,862 
6.317 
6,779 
7,622 
8,330 


$108,051 
154,503 
151,553 
138,008 
106,750 
106,594 
102,440 
162,027 
146,725 
195,678 
253,616 
163,682 
319,550 
497,810 
550,436 
140.441 
737,940 
677,092 
759,726 
894,228 
1,031,182 
1,058,615 
1,231,441 
l;028,046 


149,360.392 
51,800,596 
47,918.906 
46,201,950 
38,975,991 
37,275,573 
42,406,186 
35,103,219 
43,498,645 
36,915,170 
49,441.831 
36,558,887 
36,221,743 
37,894,744 
39,302,431 
47,762,997 
45,729,247 
56,308,854 
50,522,770 
51,843,571 
52,041,523 
57,422,542  ■ 
63,545,701 
66,280,516 


$37,249,006 
40,718,098 
41,372,332 
31,361,631 
25,492,288 
25,031,663 
31,912,256 
40,016,672 
41,972,063 
31,840,533 
43,361,078 
35,723,518 
30,759,218 
34,170,101 
33,415,950 
50,385,291 
40,964,893 
34,558,565 
29,788,265 
33,154,445 
33,276,847 
42,792,414 
51,735,069 
68,440,109 


On  account  of  the  reorganization  of  the  customs  districts  since  1913,  Humboldt 
being  consolidated  witli  San  Francisco  as  tlie  northern  districts,  and  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego  as  the  southern  .California  district,  the  above  detailed  classification  can 
not  be  continued. 

*To  these  totals  must  be  added  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  gold  and  silver 
on  page  326. 


San    Francisco   and   Southei'n    California,   1914-1917. 
(Merchandise.) 


San  Francisco 

Southern  California 

Total 

Tear 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports               Exports 

Imports        1      Exports 

1914          -     -_ 

$67,111,081 

76,068,028 

113,645,919 

144,027,410 

$63,374,909 
81,500,979 
94,558,987 

143,202,190 

$4,908,543 
4,716,390 
4,175,260 
6,532,381 

$2,010,280 
2,512,355 
3,268,105 
5,825,090 

$72,019,624     $65,385,189 

1915 

80,784,418      84,013,334 

1916      —     __. 

117,821,179      97.827,092 

1917     __. 

150,559,791     149,027,280 

XOTE.— It  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  abpve  figures   for  1916  and  1917 
records.    The  total  imports  and  exports  are  very  close. 


far  exceed   all 
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TABLE  XLVIII. 

Grand  Total  Value  of  All  Assessed  Property  in  California,     1914-1917. 

(Prom  the  Reports  of  the   State  Controller's  Department.) 


Alameda  

Alpine  

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras    

Colusa  

Contra  Costa  __ 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado  

Fresno  

Glenn    

Humboldt    

Imperial   

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings    

Lake 

Lassen  

Los  Angeles  

Madera    .:. 

Marin 

Mariposa    

Mendocino  

Merced  

Modoc 

Mono  

Monterey   

Napa   

Nevada    

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas 

Riverside   

Sacramento    

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino  . 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco  ._ 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  _. 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta   

Sierra  

Siskiyou   

Solano   

Sonoma  

Stanislaus 

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity 

Tulare    

Tuolumne 

Ventura  

Yolo .  . 

Tuba  


$252,751,974 

550,3.59 

6.299,280 

25,247,155 

8,010,010 

15,662,550 

52,204,930 

5.078,804 

7,104,168 

96,567,818 

17,576,399 

33,793,967 

25,757.829 

12,233,464 

85,347.560 

16,237,992 

4,802,733 

9,336.777 

849,991,595 

15,754,791 

23,460,510 

3,643,117 

18,380,047 

25,576,932 

7,972,273 

1.831.331 

32,363,263 

18,625,240 

8,226,968 

54,546,951 

12,710,488 

9,398,811 

34.005,577 

93,464,057 

9,091,200 

63,345,022 

75,866,729 

647,456,025 

66,368,964 

21,157,354 

32,465,471 

34,496,827 

81,008,331 

21,135,033 

15,185,419 

2,395,222 

21,155,790 

26,361,996 

41,837,840 

31,843,486 

13,269,700 

15,779,193 

3.166,400 

48,840,387 

10ai0,677 

30,971,620 

24,621,651 

10,200,095 


Totals I     $3,232,646,152 


$262,482,711 

781,313 

6,739,328 

24,941,991 

7,983,665 

16,036,728 

54,332,638 

5,077,652 

7,083,583 

96,803,387 

17,472,821 

34,742,783 

29,121,521 

12.146.953 

88,848,987 

17,682,680 

5,009,380 

10,385,369 

862.442,180 

16,023,639 

23,446,406 

3,681,289 

18,316,490 

26,544,868 

8,068,490 

1,911,797 

34,572,343 

17,357,532 

8,347,631 

55,266,628 

14,947,936 

10,372,910 

35,189,142 

96,406.835 

9,270,826 

66,239,493 

76,689,137 

656,677,332 

68,421,947 

21,652,203 

35,986,919 

35,062,648 

86,666,646 

20,837,458 

15,253,691 

2,516,471 

21,341,008 

26,707,377 

41,677,089 

33,193,980 

13,358,785 

16,039,723 

3,400,979 

52,682,367 

9,559,479 

32,159,977 

24,970,716 

10,510,887 


$3,311,446,744 


$262,615,761 
764,822 

6,988,596 
25,835,721 

8,212,509 
16,242,337 
58,236,959 

5,023.710 

8,120,609 
99,632,587 
18,485,434 
34,504,579 
30,744,665 
12,314,033 
91,079,214 
18,441,530 

4,954,820 

10,578,528 

991,377,277 

16,543,094 

23,823,709 

3,797,533 
18,680,482 
26,920,444 

8,154,866 

2,760,745 
35,545,505 
19,726,097 

8,547,227 
57,403,590 
13,689,090 
10,920,670 
36,567,385 
96,573,956 
10,081,274 
67,958,129 
77,424,940 
756.235,432 
70,383,447 
22,11,5,243 
36,330,755 
36,502,320 
87,250,360 
20,825,863 
17,182,264 

2,444,026 
21,535,333 
26,873,814 
41,255,435 
33,731,883 
13,472,178 
15,896,977 

3,431,979 
53,324,733 

9,493,906 
32,642,867 
24,851,784 
10,687,852 


$264,839,360 

707,196 

6,940,140 

26,027.920 

8,365,100 

16,618,563 

60.419,854 

5,042.689 

8.155.775 

107.901,428 

18.964,725 

34,659.142 

32,984,567 

14.233,093 

99,228,252 

19,795,478 

4,963,849 

10,948,584 

1,012,731,129 

16,832,650 

23.834,970 

3.939,271 

19.055.197 

27.738,980 

8,290,712 

3,423,455 

36,585,097 

20,069,463 

8,681,714 

69,546,916 

15.110.168 

12,127,779 

36,961,680 

100.792,444 

10,491,640 

69.385.972 

80.768.347 

791,957.717 

74,766,023 

32,559,356 

36.899.137 

40.543,157 

89.844,097 

20,932,979 

18,523,908 

2,522.401 

21.661,105 

27,820.236 

41.855,285 

34,996,023 

14,045,480 

16,671.864 

3,529,700 

55,068,162 

9,945,752 

33,607,564 

25.751,148 

11.925.269 


i.577,877,764  I     $3,722,606,407 
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TABLE  XLIX. 

Funded    Debt,   Total    County    Indebtedness,   and   State   and    County    Rate   of   Taxation 

Each   $100   in    1917. 

(From  the  Report  of  the  State  Controller.) 


Counties 

Funded  debt 

Floating  debt 

with  estimated 

Interest 

1 

Total  county 
indebtedness 

Total  county  rate 
of  tajcation  on 

each  $100 
(No  state  rate) 

Inside 

Outside 

Alameda    -_ 

$24,208  60 
7,690  85 

$24,208  60 
7,690  85 

$1.08 

'"ieo" 

2.30 
1.75 
1.40 
1.55 
1.25 
1.70 
1.28 
1.33 
2.27 
1.55 
1.30 

.845 
3.10 
1.65 
1.70 

.85 
1.50 
1.40 

$1.48 

Alpine     _____  

1.45 

Amador 

2.00 

Butte 

2.75 

Calaveras  __  __ 

2.15 

Colusa 

$314,000  00 
161,000'  00 

314,000  00 

161,000  00 

2,388  47 

116,000  00 

1.90 

Contra  Costa  

1.95 

Del  Norte 

2,388  47 

1.85 

El  Dorado     

116,000  00 

2.10 

Presno 

1.66 

Glenn _, 

45b',000  00 

450,000  00 

1.73 

Humboldt    _._  _  _    

2.80 

Imperial 

2.15 

Inyo 

17,500  00 

2,928,000  00 

618,000  00 

19,000  00 

100,000  00 

3,200,000  00 

17,500  00 

2,928,000  00 

618,000  00 

19,000  00 

100,000  00 

3,200,000  00 

1.60 

Kern  _. __  _ 

1.20 

Kings _ 

3.70 

Lake .    __ 

2.25 

Lassen     

2.10 

Los  Angeles 

1.30 

Madera    ___  _  _    

1.90 

Marin    

1.75 

Mariposa      ._      _  _ 

2.30 

Mendocino 

55,000  00 

55,000  00 

1.85 
1.50 
1.25 

2.45 

Merced 

2.10 

Modoc  --_    ___ 

1.65 

Mono  -- 

1.70 

Monterey  _____    _  _  _ 

484,000  00 

484,000  00 

1.52 
1.60 

2.70 
1.30 
2.05 

"Y.93'" 
1.34 
2.15 
1.96 
1.95 
2.29 
1.50 
1.27 
1.47 
2.0O 
1.50 
1.70 
2.00 
1.75 
1.46 
1.55 
1.62 
1.70 
2.10 
1.88 

1.92 

Napa -__  _- 

2.00 

Nevada  

3.20 

Orange  

1,255,000  00 

1,255,000  00 

1.70 

Placer _ 

2.45 

Plumas     _ 

135,100'  00 
1,255,000'  00 
3,235,000  00 

245,000  00 
1,900,000  00 
1,033,000  00 
44,400,100  00 
1,600,000  00 
62,000  00 
1,344,000  00 

290,000  00 

300,000  00 

135,100^  00 
1,255,000  00 
3,276,087  00 

245,000  00 
1,900,000  00 
1,033,000  00 
44,400,100  00 
1,600,000  00 
62,000  00 
1,374,131  OO 

290,000  00 

300,000  00 

1.70 

Riverside 

2.53 

Sacramento  _    _  _ 

41,087  00 

1.94 

San  Benito     __      _      

2.40 

San  Bernardino 

2.35 

San  Diego    _  _  _  _ 

2.65 

San  Francisco __ 

San  Joaquin      __  _ 

1.90 

San  Luis  Obispo      _  ___ 

1.55 

San  Mateo 

30,131  00 

1.97 

Santa  Barbara  __    _      _ 

2.55 

Santa  Clara  __  _    

1.92 

Santa  Cruz  __  _    __  _  _ 

2.33 

Shasta __    _      _ 

2.40 

Sierra  

2.25 

Siskiyou   _  _  _  _ 

1.86 

Solano    

180.000  00 

244,000  00 

1,482,000  00 

20,000  00 



180,000  00 

244,000  00 

1,482,000  00 

20,000  00 

1.95 

Sonoma    

2.02 

Stanislaus     _  _  _  _ 

2.0O 

Sutter  

2.50 

2.30 

Trinity ___    ___ 

2.50 

Tulare      _._    __ 

2,200,000  00 

2,200,000  00 

1.70 
1.83 
2.34 
1.67 
1.90 

2.20 

Tuolumne 

2.30 

Ventura  __  

1,350,000  00 
190,000  00 

1,350,000  00 
190,000  00 

2.68 

Yolo 

2.27 

Yuba    

2.30 

Totals _._ 

$71,182,700  00 

$105,505  92 

$71,288,205  92 

Note. — Where  two  rates  of  taxation  are  given,  the  lesser  rate  is  levied  upon 
property  situate  within  the  limits  of  incorporated  cities  or  towns,  such  property  being 
exempt  from  road  tax. 
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TABLE   L. 

Grand  Total  Value  of  All  Assessed   Property  in  California,  1850-1917. 

(From  the  Ilepuits  of  the  State  Controller's  Department.) 


Tear 


1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 


Total  assessed 

value  of  property 

in  California 


$57,670,689 

49,231,052 

64,579,375 

95,335,646 

111,191,630 

103,887,193 

115,007,440 

126,059,461 

125,955,877 

131,060,279 

148,193,540 

147,811,617 

160,369,071 

174,104,955 


1864  1   179,164,730 

1865  ....j   183,534,312 

1866  1   200,368,826 

1867  212,205,339 

1868  1   237,483,175 

1869  ;   260,563,879 

277,538.134 
267,868,126 
637,232,823 
428,747,043 
611,495,197 
618,083,315 
595,073,177 
586,953,022 
584,578,036 
549,142,610 
666,399,985 
659,835,762 
608,555,960 
765,729,430 


1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882, 

1883' 


Year 


1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 


Total : 
value  of  property 
in  California 


$821,078,767 
859,512,384 
817,445,729 
956,740,805 
1,107,952,700 
1,111,550,979 
1,101,137,290 
1,242,300,434 
1,275,678,822 
1,216,380,398 
1,204,347,291 
1,132,512,903 
1,264,973,043 
1,089,373,316 
1,132,230,221 
1,193,961,761 
1,217,648,863 
1,241,359,555 
1,290,238,964 
1,597,944,240 
1,545,698.785 
1,624,023,172 
1,594,231,577 
1,879,950,692 
1,990.256,945 
2,439,566,433 
2,372,944,301 
2,602,344,933 
2,919,342,889 
3,114,136,640 
3,232,646,152 
3,311,446,744 
3,577,877.764 
3,722,606,407 


Summary,  1915-1917. 


Total  value  of  property  as  re- 
turned by  auditors 

Value  of  railroads  as  assessed' by 
State  Board  of  Equalization... 

Funded  debt  of  counties 

Floating  debt  with  estimated  in- 
terest of  counties 

Total  county  indebtedness 


Number  acres  land  assessed. 


$3,157,965,465  OO 

153,481,279  00 
62,414,400  00 

214,214  43 
62,628,614  43 


3,420,871,174  00 

157,006,590  00 
66260,300  00 

109,965  00 
66,370.265  88 

47,557,195 


i9ir 


$3,560,446,059  00 

162,160,348  00 
71,182,700  00 

105,505  92 
71,288,205  92 

48,322,621 
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CALIFORNIA    NATIONAL   AND   STATE    BANKS. 

(Compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  of  the  California  Superin- 
tendent of  Banks.) 

The  following  figures  show  the  enormous  financial  resources  of  the 
State  and  the  remarkable  totals  of  some  counties  with  a  comparatively 
small  population.  The  statements  of  the  State  and  National  banks,  not 
being  taken  on  the  same  day,  the  combined  totals  for  the  State  are  not 
exact,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  they  are  sufficient  to  prove  the 
enormous  wealth  of  this  State,  which  as  the  following  Summary  shows 
araoinits  to  upwards  of  one  billion  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  million 
dollars.  During  the  last  five  years  the  total  number  of  banks  has  in- 
creased by  32,  the  number  being  as  follows : 


Class 

1912 

191- 

State  banks        _  _    _ 

455 
231 

448 

National  banks    _  _ 

270 

Totals    

1           686 

718 

Their  resources  exhibit  a  wonderful  expansion,  since  1912  the  State 
banks  showing  an  increase  of  $262,225,578,  and  the  National  banks  an 
increase  of  $240,696,005,  or  a  combined  total  of  $502,921,583.  which 
indicates  a  period  of  great  prosperitv.  The  Sa^nngs  Bank  deposits  have 
increased  from  $464,241  in  19i2  to'  $1,075,098  in  1917. 

Total  resources  and  liabilities  of  all  reporting  banks  in  California : 

SUMMARY    OF    RESOURCES    IN    1917. 
State  banks — 

Commercial   banks   98 

Departmental  banks  221 

Savings  banks  %  122 

Trust   companies   7 

Total  (also  126  branch  banks) 448 

National  banks  270 

Total  number  of  banks 718 

State    Banks    Reporting   on   June   20,    1917. 

Commercial  banks $252,681,729  88 

Savings  banks  667,r70,9&4  39 

Trust  companies 9.371,374  46 

Total . $929,224,088  73 

National    Banks   Reporting   on   September   11.   1917. 
National  banks  741,910,000  00 

Grand  total  $1,671,134,088  73 

Postal  savings  funds $1,075,098  23 

Among  the  counties,  the  two  holding  the  largest  amounts  are,  of 
course,  San  Francisco,  with  $698,073,258.82,  and  Los  Angeles  with 
$350,021,242.08,  and  Alameda  County  with  Oakland  $115.331,236 ;  but 
other  counties  also  make  a  striking  display  of  .strength,  no  less  than  six 
having  total  resources  amounting  to  between  $58,000,000  and  $21,000.- 
000:  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  San  Diego.  Santa  Clara,  Fresno  and 
Sonoma. 

Three  counties,  Alpine,  ^Mariposa  and  Mono,  have  no  banks. 
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The  following  National  Banks  have  been  authorized  to  begin  business 
in  California  since  October  31,  1917  :  The  First  National  Bank  of  Marys- 
ville  First  National  Bank  of  Turlock,  The  Lodi  National  Bank,  Locli, 
The  Cowchilla  National  Bank,  The  Sebastopol  National  Bank,  The 
First  National  Bank  of  Gridley. 

During  1916  and  1917  the  Bank  of  Italy  purchased  a  considerable 
number  of  banks  in  various  counties,  which  have  now  become  branches 
of  the  Bank  of  Italy,  details  of  which  are  given  on  page  350. 

Bank  Clearings  of  Eight  Cities,  1907-1917. 


San  Francisco— 
(t35  banks) 

1907  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911   

1912  

1913  

1914  

1915  

1916  

1917  

Los  Angeles — 

(t20  banks) 

1907  ..? 

1908  

1909'  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

1914  

1915  

1916  

1917  

Oakland— 

(tn  banks) 

1907  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

1914  

1915  

1916  

1917  

San  Diego — 

(10  banks) 

1907  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911   

1912  

1913  

1914 

1915  

1916  

1917 


Clearings 


$2,133, 
1,757, 
1,979, 
2,323, 
2,427, 
2,677, 
2,624, 
2,516, 
2,693, 
3,479, 
4,837, 


.625  80 
,850  08 
570  06 
,870  99 
,543  46 
,952  27 
,824  74 
816  78 
925  69 
,482  31 
956  20 


$581,803,982  00 

505,588,756  02 

673,165,728  81 

811,387,487  47 

922,914,526  09 

1.168.941,700^  02 

1,211,168,979  18 

1,145,167,110  19 

1,048,090,667  10 

1,292,961,997  13 

1,502,250,332  23 


$140,416, 
76,847, 
96,527, 
157,380, 
172,484, 
192,570 
188,730 
176,063. 
181,464, 
223,044, 
269,219, 


038  98 
792  99 
088  09 
388  13 
.561  60 
346  29 
763  00 
061  82 
620  08 
093  89 
938  15 


$49,194, 

37,771, 

52,094, 

67,173, 

86,724, 

131,894, 

134,145, 

103,102, 

99,636, 

112,043, 

120,621, 


870  02 
349  22 
521  82 
976  93 
333  47 
087  37 
293  00 
297  90 
940  70 
265  29 
933  08 


Sacramento— 

(11  banks) 

1907  

1908  

1909  

1910  .-. 

1911   

1912 

1913  

1914  

1915  

1916  

1917 


Fresno — 

(6  banks) 

1907*  

1908 _ 

1909 

1910  

1911   . 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915  

1916 

1917  


Stockton— 

(7  banks) 

1907*  

1908 

1909  .__. 

1910 

1911   . 

1912 

1913  ..._ 

1914  

1915 

1916 

1917 


San  Jose — 

(5  banks) 
1907 

1908  .._. 

1909  ..._•  . 

1910  .„. 

1911  

1912  ._.. 

1913  .... 

1914  .... 

1915 

1916  _.._.. 
1917 


♦Clearing  house  only  organized  this  year, 
not  available. 

tNot  including  branches. 


Clearings 


54, 

69, 

78, 

92, 

108, 

103, 

101, 

127, 

164, 


628,760  60 
,562,493  31 
447,281  94 
376,700  21 
747,060  69 
268,688  39 
,286,903  09 
129,004  87 
219,795  29 
682,835  11 


$29,324,258  30 

37,930473  07 

39,782,776  05 

51,400,594  73 

57,384,801  12 

53,442,675  84 

53,554,334  98 

71,926,311  81 

108,414,657  96 


$24,415 
28,301, 
32,277, 
40,350, 
44.891, 
45,925. 
47,257, 
50,241, 
71,802, 
93,433, 


,671  88 
,936  22 
,582  57 
,889  35 
763  06 
831  09 
207  OO 
377  00 
911  00 
000  00 


$15,504, 
23,246, 
25,320 
27,828. 
29,877, 
35.882, 
35,730 
36,344, 
34,935, 
43,806, 
54,382, 


767  53 
315  12 
894  50 
978  64 
754  37 
473  55 

898  59 
989  14 

899  53 
621  67 
693  04 


so  the  figures  for  the  twelve  months  are 
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ALAMEDA   COUNTY. 
National  Banks. 


Location  and  name  of  bank 


Date  of 
incorporation 


Alameda— Alameda  National  Bank 

Citizens  National  Bank 

First  National  Bank 

Emeryville— First  National  Bank 

Hayward — First  National  Bank 

Livermore — First  National  Bank 

Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank* 

Oakland — First  National  Bank 

Central  National  Bank 

Pleasanton — First  National  Bank 

San  Leandro— First  National  Bank 


Total 


Aug.  17, 
Mar.  1, 
May  29, 
Mav  18, 
May  23, 
Dec.  11, 
Jan.  3, 
Apr.  10, 
Aug.  12, 
Dec.  5, 
June  28, 


1908 
1912 
1900 
1909 
1911 
1905 
1911 
1875 
1909 
1910 
1910 


Total  resources 
and  liabilities 


$873,554  00 
689,107  00 

4,872,447  00 

311,345  00 

369,275  00 

476,945  CO 

* 

5,192,-545  00 

15,687,021  00 

223,238  00 

677,814  GO 


^29,373,291  00 


State  Banks. 


Alameda — Alameda  Savings  Bank 

Citizens'  Savings  Bank  of  Alameda 

Alvarado — Bank  of  Alameda  County 

Berkeley— Berkeley  Bank  of  Savings  and  Trust  Co. 

West  Berkeley  Bank J 

Centerville — Bank  of  Centerville 

Hayward — Bank  of  Hayward 

Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Bank  of  Hayward 

.    Hayward  Bank  of  Savings 

Livermore — Livermore    Savings    Bank 

Livermore  Valley  Savings  Bank 

Oakland— Bank  of  Fruitvale 

The  Citizens'  Bank  of  Fruitvale 

Central  Savings  Bank  of  Oakland 

Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Bank 

First  Savings  Bank 

Oakland  Bank  of  Savings 

Security  Bank  

State  Savings  Bank 

Pleasanton — Bank  of  Pleasanton 

Amador  Valley  Savings  Bank 

Emeryville — First  Savings  Bank 

Alvarado — The  Bank  of  Alameda  County 

San  Leandro— Bank  of  San  Leandro 

San  Leandro  State  Bank 

Bank   of   Italy 


Jan.  17, 
Mar.  6, 
Feb.  20, 
Jan.  27, 
Mar.  5, 
June  13, 
Feb.  26, 
Nov.  21, 
Jan.  2, 
Sept.  2, 
Oct.  6, 
July  17, 
July  26, 
Sept.  8, 
Nov.  12, 
Mar.  12, 
Aug.  21, 
Mar.  5, 
Mar.  24, 
Feb.  3, 
Mar.  1, 
Mar.  21, 
Dec.  16, 
Feb.  24, 
Aug.  4, 
Aug.  10, 


1890 
1906 
1902 
1892 
1903 
1905 
1891 
1905 
1906 
1905 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1891 
1892 
1908 
1867 
1903 
1893 
1893 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1893 
1911 
1904 


?3,464,819  80 

1,215,244  47 

1,058,722  38 

7.547,531  70 

464,462  75 

877,327  49 

295,391  36 

853,904  94 

•591,807  57 

627,862  81 

514,041  09 

440.965  07 

16,070,723  86 

2,643,523  25 

6,890,556  05 

33,029,729  19 

2,882,682  11 

1,440,935  63 

536,431  87 

229,093  11 

223,503  16 

1,058,722  38 

1,510,260  15 

541,160  49 

948,542  94 


Total    .. I $85,957,945  62 

*Purohasecl  by  Bank  of  Italy,   January  27,  1917. 


AMADOR   COUNTY. 
State  Banks. 


Jackson— Bank  of  Amador  County. 


Nov.  23,  1896 


1,528,045  72 
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BUTTE   COUNTY. 
National   Banks. 


Location  and  name  of  bank 

Data  of 
incorporation 

Total  resources 
and  liabilities 

Chico — First  National  Bank _.  _..  

July  17,  1907 
Dee.    14,  1908 
Aug.  11,  1903 
May  31,  1888 

$1,590,220  00 

2,591,069  00 

677  483  00 

Butte  County  National  Bank ... 

Oroville — First  National  Bank ... 

Rideout-Smith  National  Bank 

1,369,011  00 

Total. 

$6,227,783  00 

State  Banks. 


Biggs — Sacramento  Valley  Bank 

Dec.    16,  1891 
Mar.  30,  1914 
Aug.  14,  1905 
Nov.  19,  1912 
May  14,  1906 
May  31,  1888 
June  28,  1892 

$500  350  32 

Chico— The  Peoples  Savings  and  Commercial  Bank 
Butte  Countv  Savings  Bank _. 

406,953  98 
1  555,157  09 

Durham— The  Commercial  Bank  of  Durham.  

90,033  25 

Gridley— The  Gridley  State  Bank 

113,833  16 

Oroville— Bank  of  Rideout,  Smith  &  Co 

484,912  39 

Bank  of  Oroville ... 

365,934  41 

Total    

$3,517,174  60 

CALAVERAS  COUNTY. 
State  Banks. 


Angels  Camp— Calaveras  County  Bank. 


April  3,  1900 


3,544  16 


COLUSA  COUNTY. 
National  Banks. 


Colusa— First  National  Bank Aug.  29,  1911 


$459,398  00 


State  Banks. 

Arbuckle— Bank  of  Arbuckle 

June  24,  1901 
Sept.  15,  1870 
Feb.   13,  1902 
AprillS,  1912 
June  17,  1892 

$322,285  27 

Colusa— Colusa  County  Bank. 

2,764,444  97 

First  Savings  Bank  of  Colusa 

294,915  92 

Princeton— Bank  of  Princeton 

188,876  48 

Williams— Bank  of  Williams 

621,915  73 

Total    ... 

$4,192,438  37 
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CONTRA   COSTA   COUNTY. 
National  Banks. 


Location  and  name  of  bank 


incorporation 


Total  resources 
and  liabilities 


Walnut  Creek — First  National  Bank 

Antioch — First  National  Bank 

Concord — First  National  Bank 

Martinez — First  National  Bank  of  Contra  Costa 

County  

Richmond — First  National  Bank 


Total. 


Oct.  —  1912 
Nov.  22,  1910 
Mar.    9,  1911 

May  16,  1907 
April  21,  1910 


$216,304  00 
146,039  00 
635,939  00 

695,916  00 
838,504  00 

$2,527,702  OO 


State  Banks. 


Antioch— The  Antioch  Bank  of  Savings 

Bank  of  Antioch 

Brentwood— Bank  of  Brentwood 

Concord— Bank  of  Concord 

Martinez — Bank  of  Martinez 

Pinole— Bank  of  Pinole 

Pittsburg— Contra  Costa  County  Bank 

Eichmond— The  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Richmond- 
Bank  of  Richmond 

Richmond  Savings  Bank 

Vallejo— Vallejo  Commercial  Bank 

First  Savings  Bank i 

Walnut  Creek— San  Ramon  Valley  Bank 


Total 


Nov.  12, 
Sept.  14, 
April  1, 
Feb.  26, 
Oct.  7, 
Oct.  28, 
Nov.  80, 
Aug.  3, 
April  17, 
June  12, 
May  17, 
July  23, 
June  28, 


1910 
1891 
1913 
1910 
1873 
1905 
1903 
1907 
1902 
1911 
1889 
1909 
1907 


$217,088  09 
710,111  40 
162,994  97 
321,354  48 

1,280,166  97 

1,057,024  67 
574,786  21 

1,090,143  34 
422,314  02 
702,401  91 

1,491,280  83 
554,678  63 
506,200  90 


$9,090,545  92 


DEL  NORTE  COUNTY. 
State  Banks. 


Crescent  City— Bank  of  Crescent  City_ 
Del  Norte  County  Bank 


Total 


Nov.  10,  1910 
Mar.  16,  1900. 


$178,533  03 
348,085  11 


;,618  14 


EL  DORADO  COUNTY. 
State  Banks. 


Placerville— A.  Mierson  Banking  Company- 


July    2,  1902 


5,141  94 
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FRESNO   COUNTY. 
National  Banks. 


LocaUon  and  name  of  banl^ 

Date  of 
incorporation 

Total  resources 
and  UablUties 

Coalinga — First  National  Bank .__    

Jan.  21,  1909 
June  21,  1912 
Sept.   6,  1904 
Mar.  16,  1885 
Dec.    27.  1898 
Apr.  20,  1888 
May  31,  1907 
Sept.  9,  1908 
Oct.    18,  1906 
July  21,  1910 
Jan.     4,  1912 
Mar.    5,  1910 
May  18.  1912 
Sept.   5,  1907 
Jan.     2,  1909 
June    4,  1900 
Dec.     2,  1912 
Aug.  25,  1904 
Feb.     5,  1913 
July  20,  1917 

$1,505,382  00 
194,687  00 
546  293  00 

Clovis — First  National  Bank    __      _    _.    ._    ._  __ 

Fowler — First  National  Bank .        _                _.  . 

Fresno — First  National  Bank .  _      .__      

6,752,567  00 

Farmers  National  Bank _      _.  _ 

4,205,391  00 

Fresno   National   Bank* _. 

* 

Union  National  Bank  _ _.      

2,086,054  00 

Korniau — First  National  Bank _        _           

155,087  00 

Kingsburg — First  National  Bank_  _      : 

366,487  OO 

Ijaton — First  National  Bank.    _        . __        

164,587  00 

Parlicr — First  National  Bank  __ 

293,221  00 

Reedley — Reedley  National  Bank                   _ 

641,026  00 

Riverdalc — First  National  Bank                           _    _ 

294,400  00 

Reedley — First  National  Bank                

434,311  00 

Sanger — First  National  Bank    _ 

413,508  00 

Solma — First  National  Bank .        .        

806,939  00 

Selma — Selma  National  Bank                    . _. 

364,626  00 

Fowler — First   National    Bank    _.           __            _    __ 

540,293  00 

Orosi — Orosi  National  Bank.. _  _        ._      __ 

241,005  00 

Del  Rey— First  National  Bank      _           

72,342  00 

Total                _      . 

$19,537,913  00 

State  Banks. 


Clovis— First  State  Bank  of  CloAis Aug. 

Fresno — Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Central  California     Feb. 

Fresno  Savings  Bank- 'Mar. 

The  People's  Savings  Bank  of  Fresno* Dec. 

Kingsburg— Kingsburg  Bank '<  Feb. 

Selma — Selma  Savings  Bank !  June 

Farmers  Savings  Bank  of  Selma i  Nov. 

.Sanger— Commercial  Bank  of  Sanger i  May 


Bank   of   Italy. 


Total 


Aug. 


6,  1904 

26,  1887 

16,  1910 

10,  1890 

2,  1911 

22,  1905 
30,  1912 

23,  1912 
10,  1904 


$220,641  98 

1,801,107  44 

951,542  02 

412,728  16 

a32,144  39 

135,718  75 

301,. 540  25 

4,251,021  87 


$8,406,444  86 


'Purchased  by  Bank  ol  Italy  October  21,  1916. 


GLENN    COUNTY. 
National  Banks. 


Willows— First  National  Bank. 
Orland— First  National  Bank_. 


Total 


$494,713  00 
338,093  00 

$832,806  OO 


State  Banks. 


Orland— Orland   Savings   Bank 

The  Bank  of  Orland 

Mar.    1,  1911 
Mar.  29,  1887 
Sept.   2,  1880 
Apr.   28,  1911 

$181,0.38  47 
420,363  37 

1,564,990  68 
385,850  28 

Willows— Bank  of  Willows  _._    __ 

Glenn  County  Savings  Bank 

Total    _ 

$2,552,242  80 

, 

22—37910 
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HUMBOLDT  COUNTY, 
National   Banks. 


Location  and  name  of  bank 

Date  of 
incorporation 

Total  resources 
and  liabilities 

Eureka — First  National  Bank    .-      

Oct.      7,   1901 
June  16,  1910 
May     1,  1914 
Mar.  29,  1913 

$2,337,848  00 
318,091  00 
940,008  00 
240,023  00 

Scotia — First  National  Bank        ._    ___  _. 

Eureka— Humboldt  National  Bank  of  Eureka 

Areata — First  National  Bank 

Total -. ..    

$3,835,970  00 

State  Banks. 


Areata — The  Bank  of  Areata 

Areata  Savings  Bank 

Evireka — Bank  of  Eureka 

Home  Savings  Bank 

The  First  Savings  Bank  of  Eureka 

The  Savings  Bank  of  Humboldt  County. 

Perndale — Ferndale  Bank  - 

Russ  Williams  Banking  Company 

Fortuna — Bank  of  Fortuna 

Loleta — Bank  of  Loleta 


Total 


Sept.  11, 
Feb.  7, 
Oct.  4, 
Oct.  21, 
Aug.  28, 
Oct.  4, 
Feb.  17, 
Nov.  17, 
Mar.  2, 
Sept.   7, 


1886 
1913 
1889 
1889 
1916 
1889' 
1893 
1909 
1905 
1910 


$577,082  74 
470,837  84 

1,154,100  86 

1,318,271  58 
124,139  96 

1,887,746  77 
694,437  15 
273,507  56 
279,073  75 
147,788  93 


$6,926,982  14 


IMPERIAL    COUNTY. 
National   Banks. 


Brawley — First  National  Bank 

Calexico — Fiz'st  National  Bank 

Calexico  National  Bank 

Calipatria — First  National  Bank  of  Calipatria-. 
EI  Centro — El  Centro  National  Bank 

First  National  Bank 

Heber — First  National  Bank  of  Heber 

Holtville— First  National  Bank 

Imperial — First  National  Bank . 

Seeley — First  National  Bank 


Total 


•Feb.  24, 
Mar.  3, 
Mar.  21, 
Jan.  6, 
Feb.  17, 
Feb.  25, 
Mar.  14, 
June  4, 
Nov.  19, 


1910 
1910 
1910 
1915 
1909 
1909 
1914 
1910 
1901 
1913 


$658,713  00 
905,192  00 
867,412  00 
172,607  00 
501,339  00 

1,119,276  00 
183,152  OO 
506,933  00 
591.434  00 
102,478  00 


$5,608,536  00 


State  Banks. 


Brawley — Imperial  Valley  Bank 

American  State  Bank 

Calexico— The  International  Bank  of  Calexico 

El     Centro— Security     Commercial     and     Savings 

Bank  of  El  Centro • 

Holtville— The  Holtville  Bank 

Imperial — Farmers   and  Merchants'   Bank 


Total 


June 
June 
Sept. 

May 
Dec. 
Feb. 


2,  1913 
24,  1914 
,27,  1916 

17,  1912 
23,  1910 
12,  1907 


$465,183  11 
386,395  36 
110,277  32 

269,310  21 
282,605  46 
258,865  47 


1,772,636  93 
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INYO  COUNTY. 
National   Banks. 


Location  and  name  of  bank 


Bishop— First  National  Bank  of  Bishop. 


Date  of 
Incorporation 


May  25,  1917 


Total  resources 
aii(J  liabilities 


$67,182  00 


state  Banks. 

Bishop— Inyo  County  Bank    . 

Dec.    22,  1911 
July  13,  1910 

$901,791  12 
391,267  72 

Owens  "Valley  Bank 

Total    . 

$1,293,058  84 

KERN    COUNTY. 
National   Banks. 


Bakersfield— National  Bank  of  Bakersfield 

Mar.    6,  1913 
Dec.    11,  1901 
July  16,  1908 
May   13,  1913 

$868,855  00 

2,067,317  00 

394,542  00 

175,602  at 

First   National   Bank. 

Delano— First  National   Bank 

McFarland— First  National  Bank- 

Total    

$3,506,316  00 



State  Banks. 

Bakersfield— First  Bank  of  Bakersfield 

Apr.     3,  1901 
Mar.  17,  1892 
Oct.     7,  1910 
Dec.    19,  1916 
Jan.     3,  1911 
Sept.  16,  1892 

$812,894  11 

2, 779,6:^6  08 

4,010,916  29 

556,639  12 

189,115  60 

23:^,615  36 

Producers'  Savings  Bank.. 

Security  Trust  Company 

Ardizzi-Olcese  Bank    .  . 

Maricopa— Bank  of  Maricopa 

Tehachapi— Bank  of  Tehachapi 

Total    

$8,582,816  56 

KINGS    COUNTY. 
National  Banks. 


Corcoran— First  National  Bank 

Sept.  23,  1909 
June  17,  1901 
Mar.  24,  1905 
July    8,  1903 
June    9,  1905 
Mar.  31,  1917 

$379,142  00 

1.961.407  00 

1,014,976  00 

540,649  00 

571.460  00 

99,056  00 

$4,566,690  00 

Hanford— First  National  Bank 

Farmers  and  Merchants' 

Hanford  National  Bank 

Lemoore— First  National  Bank 

Hardwick— First  National   Bank 

Total    

State  Banks. 


Hanford— Hanford  Savings  Bank 
The  Old  Bank ' 

The  Peoples'  Savings  Bank... 
Lemoore— Bank  of  Lemoore 


Total 


Oct.  8,  1891 
Nov.  26,  1901 
Oct.  15,  1903 
Dec.    31.  1891 


$415,235  85 

1,037,744  70 

189,734  22 

871,012  13 

$2,513,726  90 
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LAKE  COUNTY. 
State  Banks. 


Location  and  name  of  bank 


Lakeport— The  Bank  of  Lakeport. 
Farmers'  Savings  Bank 


Date  of 
incorporation 


Mar.  19,  1874 
Dec.    14,  1874 


Total 


Total  resources 
and  liabilities 


$246,951  59 
371,025  89 


$617,977  48 


LASSEN  COUNTY. 
State  Banks. 


Susanville— Bank  of  Lassen  County- 
Lassen  Industrial  Bank 


Total 


Oct.   29,  1892 
Apr.  5,  1912 


$577,619  08 
576,569  77 


$1,154,188  85 


LOS   ANGELES   COUNTY. 
National   Banks. 


Alliambra— First  National  Bank Jan 

Artesia— First  National  Bank 

Azusa— First  National  Bank 

Baldwin  Park— First  National  Bank 

Burbank— First  National  Bank 

Olaremont— First  National  Bank 

Compton— First  National  Bank 

Covina— First  National  Bank 

Covina  National  Bank 

El  Monte— First  National  Bank 

Gardena— First  National  Bank 

Glendora— First  National  Bank 

Glendale— First  National  Bank 

Hollywood— First  National  Bank 

Hollywood  National  Bank 

Hynes— First  National  Bank 

Inglewood— First  National  Bank 

Lamanda  Park— First  National  Bank 

Long  Beach— First  National  Bank 

City  National  Bank 

Exchange  National  Bank 

Long  Beach  National  Bank 

Lordsburg— First  National  Bank 

Los  Angeles— First  National  Bank 

Citizens'  National  Bank 

Commercial  National  Bank 

Continental  National  Bank  ofLos  Angeles_- 

Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank 

Merchants'  National  Bank 

Security    National    Bank 

United  States  National  Bank 

Monrovia— First  National  Bank 

Monrovia   National   Bank 

Ocean  Park— First  National  Bank 

Pasadena — First  National  Bank 

Pasadena  National  Bank 

Security  National  Bank 

Union  National  Bank May 


Jan. 

2, 

1907 

Jan. 

25, 

1906 

Jan. 

27. 

1906 

Jan. 

25, 

1915 

Nov. 

8, 

1911 

July 

1. 

1909 

Feb. 

10, 

1906 

May 

22, 

1901 

May 

14, 

1906 

Oct. 

12, 

1903 

Sept. 

10. 

1913 

Apr. 

19, 

1907 

Nov. 

27, 

1905 

Jan. 

4, 

1905 

June  24, 

1905 

Jan. 

17, 

1911 

Apr. 

4, 

1908 

Aug. 

25, 

1916 

June 

26, 

1900 

Sept 

11, 

1907 

Jan. 

10, 

1907 

Apr. 

20, 

1903 

Dec. 

3, 

1909 

Aug. 

16, 

1880 

July  31, 

1901 

July 

1, 

1903 

Nov. 

4, 

1914 

Feb. 

7, 

1903 

July 

22, 

1886 

Aug. 

8. 

1907 

Mar. 

6, 

1905 

July 

2, 

1887 

Apr. 

22, 

1905 

Apr. 

14, 

1905 

May 

10, 

1886 

Oct. 

11, 

1886 

Mar 

25, 

1912 

May 

1, 

1908 

$830,340  00 

271,785  00 

739,415  00 

127,562  00 

249,415  00 

300.991  00 

432,571  00 

697,159  00 

341.820  00 

456,284  00 

359,218  00 

271,111  00 

612,607  00 

696,502  00 

1,947.938  00 

134,771  00 

344,619  00 

131,104  00  • 

2,275,236  00 

1.413,681  OO 

1.748,389  00 

2,864,391  00 

194,393  00 

36,629,724  00 

21,133,444  OO 

4,738.256  00 

1,876,209  00 

22,475.080  00 

20,002,923  00 

6,524,543  00 

2,241.603  00 

791,606  00 

368,762  00 

544,925  00 

2,736,613  00 

4,026,643  00 

1.041,043  00 

3,645,871  00 
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LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY— Continued. 
National   Banks. 


Location  and  name  of  bank                       ^ 

Date  of 
incorporation 

Total  resources 
and  liabUltles 

Pomona — First    National    Bank _    

June  10,  1886 
Dec.    10,  1891 
Nov.  26,  1910 
Mar.  19.  1906 
Aug.  31,  1905 
Aug.  17,  1911 
Nov.    3,  1909 
1912 
Dec.     9,  1903 
Sept.   4,  1903 
July    1,  1917 
May  23,  1907 
Feb.   14,  1907 
May  — ,  1913 
June  13,  1913 
Mar.  28.  1912 
July  24,  1912 
Oct.     2,  1900 
Dec.     7,  1905 
Aug.  23,  1909 

$2,112,252  00 
906,684  00 
426,-545  00 
264,256  00 
420,114  00 
583.098  00 

California   National    Bank__  _  _      -  _  _    __ 

Puente — First  National  Bank    _        _    _.      . 

Redondo  Beach — First  National  Bank         _    _  _    __ 

Farmers  and  Merchants'  National  Bank.    . 

San  Dimas — First  National  Bank                      _. 

San  Fernando — First  National  Bank 

273,125  CO 

San  Fernando— San  Fernando  National  Bank 

San  Pedio — First  National  Bank  _ 

321,579  00 
958,548  00 

Santa  Monica — Merchants'  National  Bank  __ 

594,620  00 

Sherman — First  National  Bank- 

207,759  00 

Sierra  Madre — First  National  Bank  __    _    

272,623  OO 

South  Pasadena — First  National  Bank 

257.730  00 

Torrance — First  National  Bank__  _    .  _  _    __  . 

178,789  00 

Tropico — Fij'st  National  Bank _  . 

242.467  00 

523,082  00 
433,728  00 

Venice— rFirst  National  Bank      .  _  _      

Whittier — First  National  Bank           _.  __                

1,024,805  00 

Whittier   National   Bank          _--_--_ 

855,005  00 

Wilmington — First  National  Bank _.      

304,557  00 

Total 

$156,379,913  00 

State  Banl<s. 


Alhambra— Alhambra    Savings    Bank 

Azusa — Azusa  Valley  Savings  Bank 

Burbank— Burbank  Savings  Bank 

Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank  of  Burbank 

Compton— Citizens'  Savings  Bank  of  Compton 

Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank  of  Compton 

Culver  Citv — Culver  City  Commercial  and  Savings 

Bank  

Covina — Covina  Valley  Savings  Bank 

Downey — Bank  of  Downey  (private) 

Los  Nietos  Valley  Bank 

P'agle  Rock — Eagle  Rock  Bank 

El  Segundo— El  Segundo  State  Bank 

Gardena— Citizens  State  Savings  Bank 

Glendale— Bank  of  Glendale 

Glendale   Savings   Bank 

Glendora — Bank  of  Glendora._i 

The  First  Savings  Bank  of  Glendora 

Huntington  Park — Bank  of  Huntington  Park 

Hollywood-— Citizens'  Savings  Bank 

Hollywood  Savings  Bank 

Hermosa  Beach — First  Bank  of  Hermosa  Beach.. _ 
Inglewood— Citizens'  Savings  Bank  of  Inglewood.. 

Lankershim — Bank  of  Lankershim 

Long    Beach — Farmers    and    Merchants'    Bank    of 

Long  Beach  ; 

Long  Beach  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company.. 

Marine  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank 

Lordsburg — The  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank  of 

Lordsburg    

Lancaster — Antelope  Valley  Bank,  Lancaster 

Los  Angeles— California  Savings  and  Commercial 

Bank  of  Los  Angeles 

Citizens  Savings  Bank  of  San  Pedro 

Citizens  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

The  Guaranty  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Highland   Park  Bank 

Home    Savings    Bank 

Hellman  Commercial  Trust  and  Savings  Bank... 


Jan. 

20. 

1906 

.$43?,527  52 

Aug. 

20, 

1891 

27.5,a51  60 

Dec. 

6, 

1911 

12.5,880  46 

Mar. 

27, 

1913 

84,443  82 

Mar. 

7, 

1906 

115,446  12 

Mar. 

20, 

1913 

143,382  04 

Dec. 

24, 

1914 

86,573  72 

Apr. 

1, 

1901 

338,497  11 

Sept 

16, 

1913 

59,304  11 

July  20, 

1891 

413,423  11 

Feb. 

20, 

1907 

139,895  19 

Jan. 

27. 

1912 

110,601  31 

Sept 

6, 

1912 

&3,449  62 

May 

19. 

1905 

402,055  57 

Apr. 

28, 

1913 

273,497  67 

Dec. 

8, 

1884 

301,871  80 

Jan. 

13, 

1908 

106,076  08 

Nov. 

24, 

1905 

290.437  19 

Jan. 

13, 

1906 

971,125  55 

Dec. 

19, 

1904 

407,538  58 

Jan. 

3, 

1913 

107,356  25 

Nov. 

21, 

1910 

144,717  79 

July  18, 

1910 

111,695  89 

Nov. 

21, 

1907 

2,034,012  16 

Feb. 

1, 

1902 

2,915,328  71 

Apr. 

21, 

1914 

729,781  -36 

Dec. 

21, 

1915 

121.411  .55 

May 

10, 

1915 

224.917  20 

Nov. 

30, 

1915 

5,416,050  76 

Aug. 

14, 

1903 

534,969  76 

May 

18, 

1911 

6.255.087  23 

Aug. 

21, 

1890 

26,645,419  71 

Mar. 

26, 

1910 

375.965  71 

Mar. 

15, 

1904 

8,660,765  36 

Sept 

.14, 

1908 

[      10,016,487  58 
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LOS  ANGELES  COU NTY— Continued. 
State   Banks. 


Location  and  name  of  bank 


Date  of 
incorporation 


Total  resources 
and  liabilities 


Los  Angeles— Continued. 

Hibernian  Savings  Bank 

International  Savings  and  Exchange  Bank_II"' 
Kaspare  Cohn  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank 

Los  Angeles  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Security  Trust  and  Savings  Bank _    _ 

Southern-  Trust  Company 

Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Company 

Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company j 

The  Spalding  Company 

Moneta— Moneta  Commercial  Bank 

Montebello— Montebello  State  Bank 

JVIonrovi a— Monrovia  Savings  Bank 

Granite  Savings  Bank 

Norwalk— Bank  of  Norwalk 

Owensmouth— State  Bank  of  Owensmouth 

Puente— Puente  Savings  Bank 

Pomona— Savings  Bank  of  Pomona 

State  Bank  of  Pomona 

Pasadena— Crown  City  Trust  and  Savings  Bank.. 

Citizens'  Savings  Bank  of  Pasadena 

Pasadena  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

State  Bank  of  Pasadena 

South  Pasadena  Savings  Bank 

Union  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of  Pasadena 

Central  Bank  of  Pasadena 

Eedondo  Beach— Redondo  Savings  Bank 

Rivera— Rivera  State  Bank 

San  Dimas— San  Dimas  Savings  Bank 

San  Pedro— Harbor  City  Savings  Bank 

Bank  of  San  Pedro i 

State  Bank  of  San  Pedro ■. 

Santa   Monica— Merchants'    Commercial    and   Sav- 
ings Bank  of  Ocean  Park 

Ocean  Park  Bank 

Bank  of  Santa  Monica 

Sawtelle— Citizens'  State  Bank  of  Sawtelle 

Sherman— Bank  of   Sherman 

San  Fernando— The  San  Fernando  Valley  Savings 

Bank  

San  Gabriel— Bank  of  San  Gabriel 

Venice— Venice  Savings  Bank 

Vernon— Industrial  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank 

VVliittier— Home  Savings  Bank  of  Whittier 

The  Whittier  Savings  Bank 


June  22, 
Feb.  9, 
June  22, 
Jan.  17, 
Jan.  11, 
Oct.  24, 
Dec.  22, 
Oct.  28, 
Mar.  9, 
,Nov.  25, 
July  20, 
July  27, 
July  27, 
Mar.  12, 
Oct.  1, 
Jan.  29, 
Julv  7, 
Mar.  30, 
May  29, 
Sept.  26, 
Sept.  14,' 
Apr.  5, 
Feb.  23, 
Feb.  1, 
June  27, 
July  22, 
May  5, 
June  20, 
Mar.  15, 
Mar.  26, 
Jan.     7, 


1914 
1903 
1914 
1902 
1899 
1904 
1893 
1895 
1908 
1910 
1912 
1888 
1903 
1906 
1914 
1917 
1904 
1906 
1905 
1912 
1901 
1907 
1904 
1895 
1916 
1905 
1910 
1911 
1906 
1888 
1901 


May     6,  1911 

Mar.  26,  1902 

Apr.   14,  1893 

Sept.  20,  1906 

Aug.  28,  1906 

Mar.    8,  1917 

Sept.  25,  1914 

July    1,  1905 

May     5,  1916 

Oct.    31,  1903 

Aug.  14,  1903 


Total 


$6,278,286  97 

4,098.472  45 

2,526,076  36 

29,919,364  19 

57,837,746  40 

263,888  66 

810,642  01 

300.000  00 

272,964  88 

153,107  91 

184,293  37 

621,090'  47 

216,950  98 

242,368  05 

139,850  44 

70,434  25 

.503,544  27 

746,923  73 

1,440,931  35 

1,339,987  43 

3,390,914  00 

315.990  93 
363,. 508  32 

4,428,807  75 
610,241  31 
146,662  30 
158,249  25 
126,7.59  86 
284,704  61 
479,791  96 
924,739  50 

223,650  92 

864,579  66 

1,461,062  41 

361,295  34 

165,072  48 

74,822  35 

164.991  29 
126.639  87 
242,401  41 
615,516  15 
702,642  30 


$193,641,329  08 


MADERA  COUNTY. 
National  Banks. 


Madera— First  National  Bank 

Chowchilla— First  National  Bank. 


Total. 


July  13,  1904 
Apr.   13,  1917 


$781,640  00 
158.977  00 


$940,617  00 


State  Banks. 


Madera— Madera  Savings  Bank. 


$308,583  82 
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MARIN    COUNTY. 
National  Banks. 


Location  and  name  of  bank 

Date  of 
incorporation 

Total  resources 
and  liabilities 

San  Rafael — Marin  County  National  Bank.  ..  . 

Apr.  15,  1912 

$593,626  GO 

State  Banks. 

Mill  Valley— Bank  of  Mill  Valley 

June    6, 
July  30, 
Oct.    13, 
Dee.   23, 
Jan.  30, 
July  18, 
Mar.  12, 

1907 
1913 
1909 
1910 
1899 
1907 
1900 

$467,385  02 

Novato — -Novato  Bank        -                 -_ 

148,374  45 

San  Anselmo— The  First  Bank  of  San  Anselmo 

San  Rafael — Bank  of  San  Rafael                .         _       _ 

395,394  44 
1,191,241  18 

Marin  County  Bank    _________        -  - 

975,681  79 

Sausalito — Bank  of  Sausalito                -           _ 

453,425  36 

Tomales — Bank  of  Tomales  _  _ 

654,982  83 

Total                                                -           -  - 

$4,138,110  62 

MENDOCINO  COUNTY. 
National  Banks. 


Fort  Bragg — First  National  "Bank 

Jan.     5.  1910 
Apr.  13,  1917 

$680,485  00 

Ukiah — First  National  Bank      _        

553,713  00 

Total                                                            -        -    — - 

$1,234,198  00 

State  Banks. 


Fort  Bragg — Fort  Bragg  Commercial  Bank 

Mar.  28,  1912 
Jan.  11,  1910 
Oct.     1,  1912 
Sept.   1,  1905 
June    3,  1905 
Jan.   10,  1874 
Dec.    18,  1903 
Nov.  28,  1903 
Apr.   11,  1904 
Aug.  22,  1914 

$356,220  11 

The  First  Savings  Bank  of  Fort  Bragg 

211,414  80 

Hopland — Bank  of  Hopland.    -  _.      .  _  _ 

92,809  95 

Mendocino — Mendocino  Bank  of  Commerce 

267,286  25 

Point  Arena — Bank  of  Point  Arena 

115,499  33 

Ukiah— Bank  of  Ukiah      ..        __    _._        

293,514  42 

Commercial  Bank  of  Ukiah    __  _ 

324,536  14 

Savings  Bank  of  Mendocino  County      '. 

465,302  00 

Willits— Bank  of  Willits 1 ." 

561,446  11 

Willits  Commercial  Bank              _           _    

146,523  07 

Total  .  .    ...      -.    -.-    _-.    

$2,834,552  18 

MERCED   COUNTY. 
National  Banks. 


Los  Banos — First  National  Bank      _  _ 

Feb. 
Jan. 

11,  1911 
4,  1913 

$572,593  00 

Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank  of  Merced 

875,186  00 

Total—         -           

$1,447,779  00 

State  Banks. 


Gustine— Bank  of  Gustine 

Le  Grand — Le  Grand  Bank 

Livingston — First  Bank  of  Livingston. 

Los  Banos — Bank  of  Los  Banos 

Merced— Merced  Security  Savings  Bank. 

Total 


Sept.  13,  1913 

Apr.     1,  1913 

Nov.     1,  1913 

Aug.    3,  1905 

Mar.  11,  1875 


$318,415  17 
169,555  12 
130,794  02 
966,670  91 

2,641,937  27 

H,227,372  49 
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MODOC  COUNTY. 
National   Banks. 


Location  and  name  of  bank 

Date  of 
incorporation 

Total  resources 
and  liabilities 

Alturas — First  National  Bank. _  .    

Apr.   20,  1904 

$622,048  00 

State  Banks. 

Alturas — State  Bank _  _            _        ______ 

Nov. 
Apr. 
Aug. 

12, 
18, 
12, 

1913 
1905 
1907 

$138,160  86 

Cedarville — Surprise  Valley  Bank      _____ 

275,130  34 

Port  Bidwell— Bank  of  Fort  Bidwell 

173,962  40 

Total 

$449,092  74 

MONTEREY  COUNTY. 
National  Banks. 


Claremont — Claremont  National  Bank 

Dec.     9, 

June  14, 
Mar.    7, 

1912 
1903 
1897 
1917 

$211,948  00 

Monterey — First  National  Bank         _         _         _ 

518,700  00 

Salinas — First  National  Bank                   __        _        _ 

1,453,774  00 

King  City — First  National  Bank  _  _  _                _      __ 

248.125  00 

Total 

$2,220,599  00 

State  Banks. 


Monterey— Bank  of  Monterey__L 

Monterey  Savings  Bank 

Pacific  Grove— Bank  of  E.  Cooke  Smith  of  Pacific 
Grove     _  _  _        _      __  __    _    ________ 

Dec.    30,  1891 
May  17,  1911 

Jan.     8,  1907 
Nov.  17,  1903 
May   10  1873 
Mar.  27,  1917 
Jan.  28,  1905 

$524,662  72 
559,551  79 

212,599  19 

Bank  of  Pacific  Grove 

Salinas — Salinas  City  Bank 

Monterey  County  Bank 

Salinas  Valley  Savings  Bank         _             _  _      __ 

545,654  27 
1,927,780  62 
2,214,839  41 

926.230  95 

Total                                                            _      __      _ 

$6,911,318  95 

NAPA   COUNTY. 
National  Banks. 


Calistoga— Calistoga  National  Bank_ 
Napa — First  National  Bankj 

St.  Helena— Carver  National  Bank 


Total. 


Oct.  1,  1909 
Mar.  18,  1904 
July  23,  1887 


$279,104  OO 

2.001,044  00 

355,809  00 


$2,635,957  00 


State  Banks. 


Napa — Bank  of  Napa  _            __      __        _  _ 

Oct.     5, 
June  11, 
Aug.  10, 
Aug.    9, 
Jan.  29, 

1871 
1889 
1904 
1882 
1892 

$1,493,287  25 

Jas.  H.  Goodman  &  Co.  Bank*_           ___ 

Bank   of   Italy         _            

686,504  09 

St  Helena — Bank  of  St.  Helena ._ 

532,586  57 

Tlie  Savings  Bank  of  St.  Helena    __      __  __    __ 

475,823  05 

Total      __      

$3,188,200  96 

*Purehased  by  Bank  of  Italy  January  27,  1917. 
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NEVADA  COUNTY. 
State  Banks. 


Location  and  name  of  bank 

Date  of 
incorporation 

Total  resources 
aufl  liabilities 

Grass  Valley — Nevada  County  Bank 

Oct.    12.  1900 
Sept.  21,  1876 

$1,684,102  42 

Nevada  City — Citizens'  Bank _,_ 

1,455,025  08 

Total                      -      _-      -.    — -      

$3,139,127  50 

ORANGE    COUNTY. 
National  Banks. 


Yorba  Linda — First  National  Bank 

Anaheim— First  National  Bank 

Anaheim  National  Bank 

Fullerton — First  National  Bank! 

Fannprs'  and  Merchants'  National  Bank__- 

fluntington  Beach — First  National  Bank 

Orange — First  National   Bank 

Orange  National  Bank 

Placentia— Placontia   National   Bank 

Santa  Ana — First  National  Bank 

California  National  Bank 

Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank 

Tustin — First  National  Bank 

Newport  Beach— First  National  Bank 

Olive— First  National  Bank 


Total. 


Sept.  29, 
Nov.  7, 
Jnlv  17, 
Dec.  26, 
Sept.  13, 
Aug.  11, 
Apr.  18, 
Oct.  25, 
Oct.  10, 
June  15, 
Dec.  15, 
Nov.  17, 
Jan.  31, 
Jan.  — , 
July  2.5, 


1916 
1902 
1912 
1900 
1909 
1905 
1906 
1910 
1911 
1886 
1910 
1905 
1912 
1915 
1916 


$96,413  00 
767,601  Ofl 
399,387  00 
613,909  00 
558,836  00 
300,806  00 
526,552  00 
857,998  OO 
60,512  00 

3,542,761  00 
919,167  00 

2,133,880  00 
337,413  00 
130,748  00 
102,244  00 


$11,348,227  00 


State  Banks. 


Anaheim — The  Southern  Countv  Bank 

Sept.  20.  1912 
May     8,  1905 
Oct.    30',  ft05 
Mar.  27,  1912 
June  14,  1906 
July    9,  1909 

July     1,  1905 
Jan.     .5,  1914 
Mar.  16,  1906 
Dec.    26,  1906 
Nov.  20,  1916 
Dec.      1,  1905 
Apr.   12,  1889 
Mar.  25,  1902 

$377,136  98 

American  Savings  Bank  of  Anaheim      _    .    _    - 

327,150  36 

German-American  Bank _ 

569,053  83 

Brea — La  Habra  Vallcv  Bank    ._        _ ._ 

128,406  69 

Fullerton — Fullerton  Savings  Bank      

445,540  93 

Garden  Grove — The  Bank  of  Garden  Grove  _____ 

170,180  91 

Huntington  Beach— Savings  Bank  of  Huntington 
Beach                                           __    

82,766  46 

La  Habra — First  Bank  of  La  Habra 

Orange— Orange  Savings  Bank      _         _      _  __ 

139„315  44 
534,577  16 

Securitv  Savings  Bank  of  Orange      _         __    _ 

.332,346  04 

Placentia — Placentia  Savings  Bank 

90,486  45 

Santa  Ana— Home  Savings  Bank  of  Santa  Ana 

Orange  County  Savings  and  Trust  Company 

The  Santa  Ana  Savings  Bank            _      _____ 

517,023  51 

1,384,937  60 

613,492  54 

Total _-    

$5,238,628  03 

PLACER  COUNTY. 
National   Banks. 


Auburn— First  National  Bank Aug.  25.  1908 


$270,030  00 


State  Banks. 


East  Auburn— Placer  County  Bank 

Aubfirn  Savings  Bank      _           _        _ 

Oct. 
Sept 
Aug. 
Mar. 
May 
Mar. 
Mar. 

5, 
16, 
12, 
31, 

5, 
27, 

5. 

1887 
1898 
1907 
1902 
1914 
1913 
1908 

$980,760  27 
366,132  35 

Colfax — Colfax  Bank                         _        _    

198.193  39 

Lincoln — Bank  of  Lincoln  _  _  _. 

522,594  34 

Bank  of  Western  Placer  _ _.      _    ._ 

152,060  16 

Loomis — Bank  of  Loomis__  _  _    _  _        __  __ 

170,445  97 

Roseville — Roseville  Banking  Company 

462,606  89 

Total 

$2,852,793  37 
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PLUMAS  COUNTY. 
State  Banks. 


Location  and  name  of  bank 


Date  of 
incorporation 


Total  resources 
ancl  liabilities 


Greenville — Indian  Vallev  Banlc  _                        _      _ 

Jan.     2,  1912 
Sept.   2,  1903 

■ 
$173,527  40 

Quiney — Plumas  County  Bank_  _.         _ 

269,350  68 

Total .  _                        .                  _      -_ 

$442,878  08 

RIVERSIDE  COUNTY. 
National   Banks. 


Banning— First  National  Bank I  June  23,  1909 

Coaehella— First  National  Bank ]  Oct.    28,  1912 

Corona— First  National  Bank '  Aug.  11,  1905 

Corona  National  Bank f  Nov.  20,  1906 

Riverside— Citizens'    National    Bank -  Oct.     5,  1907 

Eiverside  National  Bank ;  Sept.  24,  1906 

San  Jacinto— First  National  Bank '  Dec.     6,  1905 

Temecula — First  National  Bank i  May     5,  1914 

Hemet— First  National  Bank J 1  Aug.    6,  1915 

Blvthc— First  National  Bank • !  Jan.   26,  1917 

I 
Total I 


$321,031  00 
193,521  00 
585,718  00 
335,128  00 
2,832,543  00 
1,509,830  00 
357,615  00 
161,181  00 
380,618  00 
210,718  00 


$6,887,903  OO 


State  Banks. 


Beaumont— Bank  of  Beaumont 

Corona — Citizens'  Bank  

Elsinore — Consolidated  Bank  of  Elsinore 

Hemet— Bank  of  Hemet 

Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Bank 

Perris — Bank  of  Perris. 

Riverside— Citizens'  Bank  of  Arlington 

Peoples  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Security  Savings  Bank  of  Riverside  __       _ 

May  13,  1908 
Nov.    5,  1890 
Aug.  18,  1887 
May  12,  1899 
May     6,  1907 
Nov.  20,  1908 
Sept.  27,  1907 
Dec.    29,  1913 
June    5,  1907 
July  21,  1911 

$170,814  53 

138,018  09 

163,348  78 

59,335  38 

252,921  61 

146.978  22 
225,087  64 

524.979  81 
2,495,106  49 

San  Jacinto— First  Savings  Bank  of  San  Jacinto-- 

91,674  58 

Total 

$4,268,265  13 

SACRAMENTO  COUNTY. 
National   Banks. 


Sacramento— National  Bank  of  D.  O.  Mills  &  Co. 

California  National  Bank 

Capital  National  Bank 

Port  Sutter  National  Bank 


Total. 


July  16,  1872 
Jan.  5,  1907 
Nov.  28,  1911 
June    8,  1905 


$9,487,453  00 

12,044,151  00 

5,200,922  OO 

3,443,919  00 


$30,176,445  00 


State  Banks. 


Elk  Grove— Bank  of  Elk  Grove 

Fair  Oaks — Fair  Oaks  Bank 

Folsom — Bank  of  Folsom 

Gait— Bank  of  Gait 

Sacramento — The  California  Savings  Bank  of  Sac- 
ramento  

Farmers-Mechanics'  Savings  Bank 

People's  Savings  Bank 

Sacramento  Bank  

Citizens  Bank  of  Sacramento 

The  Sacramento  Valley  Bank  and  Trust  Co 

The  Nippon  Bank 

Walnut  Grove— Bank  of  Alex.  Brown 


Aug.  23,  1910 

Apr.  27,  1909 

Nov.  14,  1910 

Apr.  5,  1912 


Total. 


Nov.  21, 
Sept.  20, 
May  28, 
Feb.  4, 
Oct.  30, 
Mar.  31, 
Sept.  19, 
July    3, 


1912 
1890 
1879 
1875 
1909 
1910 
1907 
1913 


$187,561  52 

93,569  76 

251,779  89 

158,515  49 

3,276,556  49 

3,280,699  62 

5,391,180  14 

11,665,040  61 

162,003  68 

2,986,454  22 

203,416  94 

835,502  99 

^28,422,271  35 
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SAN    BENITO   COUNTY. 
National   Banks. 


Location  and  name  of  bank 

Pate  of 
incorporation 

Total  resources 
and  liabiUties 

Hollister— First  National  Bank 

Apr.     5,  1905 

$699,519  00 

state  Banks. 


Hollister— Hollister  Savings  Bank ^    _      . 

Bank    of    Hollister* 

Savings  and  Loan  Bank  of  San  Benito  County* 
Bank   of   Italy* 


Total 


Feb.   11,  1892 

Oct.    21,  1875 

Jan.  28,  1892 

Aug.  10  1904 


$704,081  48 
2.082,683  67 


?2.786,765  15 


*Purcliased  by  Bank  of  Italy  Docemb.r  16,  1916. 


SAN    BERNARDINO    COUNTY. 
National   Banks. 


Ohino — First  National  Bank__-      __        ..  . 

1912 
Oct.    18,  1886 
Mar.  25,  1907 
Feb.  29,  1904 
May   22,  1902 
Feb.   24,  1911 
May  29,  1888 
May   16,  1904 
June  27,  1907 
Mar.  29,  1907 
Dee.    30,  1917 
Nov.  26,  1887 
June  13,  1906 
Oct.    29,  1909 
May     1,  1917 

$360,488  CO 

Colton — First  National  Bank      .                 _    ._        _. 

555,444  00 

Colton  National  Bank 

357,912  00 

Cucaniongci — First  National   Bank-_  _  .     _  _    _. 

300,307  00 

(Ontario — First   National   Bank    .             ________ 

817,202  00 

Ontario  National  Bank      _                            __      __    _ 

585,898  00 

Redlands— First  National  Bank      _             

1,954,155  00 

Kedlands  National  Bank- _ 1. 

1,474,515  00 

Rialto — First  National  Bank__                 _    __      __    __ 

390,797  00 

San  Bernardino — Farmers  Exchange 

927,667  OO 

American  National  Bank  of  San  Bernardino 

San  Bernardino  National  Bank  _      _     

631,644  00 
1,849,801  00 

Upland — First  National  Bank      _     .      _     _     _ 

511,487  00 

Commercial  National  Bank_ 

647,002  00 

Victorville — First  National  Bank  _._ 

107,584  00 

Total 

$11,371,903  00 

State  Banks. 


Chino — Chino  Savings  Bank 

Highland— First  Bank  of  Highland 

Sept.   4,  1912 
]Mar.  28,  1904 
July  31,  1907 
July    8,  1905 
Mar.  17,  1890 
June  19,  1891 
Apr.     7,  1904 

Aug.    2,  1901 
Dec.     2,  1889 
Apr.   27,  1903 
May   11,  1906 

$97,249  80 
313,309  34 

Needles — Bank  of  Needles 

340,885  74 

Monoghan  &  Murphy  Bank__  _.._._        _  _. 

384,584  70 

Ontario— Euclid   Savings  Bank 

214,302  92 

Redlands — Savings  Bank  of  Redlands 

990,146  73 

Union  Savings  Bank  of  Redlands _.    

1,123,189  77 

San    Bernardino— California    State    Bank    of    San 
Bernardino     .  .  _ 

740,109  98 

Savings  Bank  of  San  Bernardino 

The  San  Bernardino  County  Savings  Bank. 

Upland— Citizens'  Savings  Bank  of  Upland 

760,382  90 

2,597,479  68 

199,699  14 

Total __    __    _    _.. 

$7,761,340  70 
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SAN    DIEGO   COUNTY. 
National   Banks. 


Location  and  name  of  bank 

Date  of             1    Total  resources 
incorporation        1      and  liabilities 

J 

Escondido — First  National  Bank 

Escondido  National  Bank 

National  City— People's  National  Bank 

Oceanside — First  National  Bank_.._ 

San  Diego — First  National  Bank__ 

American  National  Bank      _        

June  23,  1905 
Jan.   10,  1905 
Aug.  18,  1909 
Jan.  29,  1906 
Sept.  18,  1883 
Oct.      1,  1904 

$381,774  00 

361,140  00 

246,243  00 

241,870  OO 

4,190,621  OO 

3,771,979  00 

Merchants'  National  Bank         _____      ____ 

Mar.  13,  1893 
May   15,  1913 
— ,  1913 

3,6.53,771  00 

United  States  National  Bank      _       *_  _      __ 

893,439  00 

Union  National  Bank __      __      '          _      _ 

727,471  00 

Total      _        _  _                                    _      ._ 

$14,468,308  00 

State  Banks. 


Chula  Vista— People's  State  Bank 

Coronado— The  Bank  of  Coronado 

El  Cajon— Cuyamaca  State  Bank 

Escondido— Home  Savings  Bank  of  Escondido 

Escondido  Savings  Bank ^- 

Fallbrook— The  Citizens'  Commercial  Bank 

La  Mesa— Bank  of  Mesa 

National  City — National  City  State  Bank 

Ramona— The  State  Bank  of  Ramona 

San  Diego— Bank  of  Commerce  and  Trust  Co 

Citizens'  Savings  Bank  of  San  Diego j 

East  San  Diego  State  Bank 

Security  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  of  San 

Diego    

Southern  Trust  and' Savings  Bank 

The  San  Diego  Savings  Bank , 

University  Avenue  Bank 

Union  Trust  Company  of  San  Diego 


Total. 


Oct.  17, 
May  19, 
Nov.  5, 
Apr.  21, 
Mar.  28, 
Oct.  19, 
June  14, 
July  16, 
Aug.  9, 
Sept.  13, 
Jan.  16, 
Jan.     2, 


1890 
1916 
1907 
1909 
1905 
1910 
1909 
1912 
1911 
1907 
1888 
1918 


Aug.  14,  1913 
June  8,  1907 
Apr.  15,  1889 
Sept.  27.  1907 
Nov.  26,  1913 


278, 

163, 

172, 

348, 

108. 

153. 

99. 

115, 

5,247, 

1,076 

221. 


326  71 
097  27 
709  39 
113  50 
077  00 
616  95 
195  02 
289  41 
107  72 
201  82 
999  54 
219  11 


857,146  84 

4,083,347  94 

4,921,430  94 

420,584  90 

111,783  90 


$18,837,345  23 
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SAN   JOAQUIN   COUNTY. 
National   Banks. 


Location  and  name  of  banlv 


Incorporation 
Date  of 


Total  resources 
and  liabilities 


Lodi — First  National  Bank  _  _ ._    

May     3, 
Feb.   20, 
Jan.  19, 

1905 
1879 
1916 

$836,586  00 

Stockton— First  National  Bank  .  .                     _    

1,868,474  00 

San  Joaquin  Valley  National  Bank 

6,233,311  00 

Total - 

$8,938,371  OO 

State  Banks. 


Lodi— Central  Savings  Bank  of  Lodi 

Bank  of  Lodi 

Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank  of  Lodi 

Manteca— Tlie  First  State  Bank  of  Manteca 

Ripon — Bank  of  Ripen 

Stockton — Commercial      and      Savings      Bank 

Stockton    

Farmers'  and  Mercliants'  Bank  of  Stockton... 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Bank* 

The  Stockton  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

Union  Safe  Deposit  Bank : 

City  Bank 

Tracy — Bank  of  Tracy 

West  Side  Bank  of  Tracy 

Escalon— Escalon  State  Bank 


of 


Total. 


Apr.  9, 
June  7, 
Mav  24, 
Nov.  28, 
May     2, 

June  26, 
Oct.  17, 
Mar.  26, 
Aug.  13, 
Apr.  21, 
July  10, 
June  11, 
Nov.  12, 
June  13, 


1907 
1888 
1916 
1911 
1910 

1903 
1888 
1868 
1867 
1897 
1882 
1909 
1910 
1912 


$494,848  22 

1.019,603  60 

137.079  73 

277,746  36 

251,213  05 

4,880.523  32 

3,657,523  61 

■■■3,700,255  85 

6.446,632  83 

1,029.098  93 

2,656,755  34 

758,179  64 

640,086  85 

195,383  67 


$26,044,931  00 


'Purchased  by  Bank  of  Italy,  November  27,  1917. 


SAN    LUIS  OBISPO   COUNTY. 
National   Banks. 


Paso  Robles — First  National  Bank _. 

Sept.  10,  1910 
Aug.  22,  1905 

$375,216  00 

San  Luis  Obispo — Union  National  Bank    

923,151  OC 

Total .-..._    ._        -.      _. 

$1,298,367  00 

State  Banks. 


Arroyo  Grande— Bank  of  Arroyo  Grande 

Cambria — Bank  of  Cambria 

Paso  Robles— Citizens'  Bank  of  Paso  Robles. 
Commercial  Bank  of  San  Luis  Obispo 


Total. 


Nov.  7,  1903 
Jan.  29,  1903 
Apr.  21,  1892 
Mar.  20,  1888 


$373,713  21 
378,391  64 
755,192  84 

4,746,870  67 

$6,254,168  36 
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SAN    FRANCISCO   COUNTY. 
National  Banks. 


Location  and  name  of  bank                                                    incS^matiou 

Total  resources 
and  liabilities 

San  Francisco— First  National  Bank 

American  National  Bank '. 

Anglo  and  London-Paris  Bank 

Nov.  30,  1870 
Sept.  17,  1902 
June  30,  1908 
Feb.     5,  1910 
Sept.   9,  1886 
Mar.    2,  1910 
Oct.    31,  1910 
May  22,  1908 
Dec.    27,  1897 

$31,745,187  00 
12,527,454  00 
87,499,777  00 

Bank  of  California  National  Association.    _ 

85,370,367  00 

Crocker  National  Bank  __..__. 

44,465,477  00 

Mercantile  National  Bank  _  _           _      __ 

17,190,057  00 

Merchants'  National  Bank 

9,355,509  00 

Seaboard  National  Bank__  _        _ 

2,924,378  00 

Wells-Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank      _____ 

71,327,274  00 

Total    

$362,405,480  00 

State   Banks. 


San  li'rancisco — Anglo-California  Trust  Company.. 
Bank  of  British  North  America  (by  royal  charter) 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

Canton  Bank  of  San  Francisco 

Columbus  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

Donohoe-Kelly  Banking  Company 

First  Federal  Trust  Company 

French-American  Bank  of  Savings 

Fugazi  Banca  Popolare  Operaia  Italiana 

Hibernia  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

Hongkong  and  Shanghai   Banking  Corporation 

(agency  of)  

Humboldt  Savings  Bank 

Italian-American  Bank  (agency  of) 

Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco 

Mutual  Savings  Bank  of  San  Francisco 

Portuguese-American  Bank  of  San  Francisco 

Savings  Union  Bank  and  Trust  Company 

Security  Savings  Bank 

The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

The  Bank  of  Italy* 

The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Ltd 

The  International  Banking  Corp.  (agency  of) 

The  Mission  Bank _" 

The  Mission  Savings  Bank 

The     Sumitomo     Bank,     Ltd.,     Osaka,     Japan 

(agency  of)  

Union  Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco 


Total    $333,667,778  82 


Apr.  12, 

May  15! 
Oct.  1, 
Jan.  18, 
Mar.  2, 
Aug.  28, 
Feb.  1, 
Nov.  29, 
Sept.   6, 

July  20, 
Nov.  25, 
Mar.  16, 
Apr.  18, 
Nov.  21, 
Nov.  29, 
June  18, 
Mar.  4, 
Feb.  15, 
Aug.  10, 
Feb.  28, 
June  14, 
Feb.  7, 
Aug.    3, 

Feb.  28, 
Feb.  6, 


1909 
1840 
1867 
1907 
1893 
1891 
1907 
1860 
1906 
1864 

1867 
1869 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1905 
1862 
1871 
1868 
1904 
1880 
1901 
1903 
1906 

1912 
1893 


$15,267,247  46 
2,341,977  12 
7,922,332  49 
1,347,734  99 
3,010,158  36 
3,121,184  39 
9,886,102  77 
9,458,242  52 
8,602,797  84 
69,529,295  01 

211,344  76 

10,562,885  58 

8,472,960  96 

1,288,530  63 

11,156,197  43 

2,486,914  37 

44,171,444  07 

5,541,590  36 

63,991,308  77 

46,187,300  25 

9,499,905  72 

1,516,102  77 

2,170,931  61 

3,505,600  66 

493,697  22 
31,623,990  71 


♦The  above  statement  includes  the  business  of  branch  offices  at  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Jose,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Merced,  Gih'oy,  Fresno,  Hollister, 
Livermore,  Napa  and  Modesto.  Purchased  the  Fresno  National  Bank,  Fresno. 
October  21,  1916.  Purchased  Bank  of  Gih'oy,  Gilroy,  October  21,  1916.  Purchased 
Bank  of  Hollister,  Hollister,  December  16,  1916.  Purcliased  the  Savings  and  Loan 
Bank  of  San  Benito  County,  Hollister,  December  16,  1916.  Purchased  Peoples  Savings 
Bank  of  Fresno,  Fresno,  December  30,  1916.  Purchased  Jas.  H.  Goodman  &  Co.  Bank, 
Napa,  January  27,  1917.  Purchased  Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank,  Liver- 
more,  January  27,  1917.  Purchased  Livermore  Savings  Bank,  Livermore,  January  27, 
1917.  Purchased  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank,  Modesto,  January  30,  1917.  Pur- 
chased Security  Savings  Bank  of  Stanislaus  County,  Modesto,  January  30,  1917. 
Added   trust  department,   April  4,   1917. 
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SAN    MATEO   COUNTY. 
National  Banks. 


Location  and  name  of  bank 


Date  of 
Incorporation 


Total  resources 
and  liabilities 


Redwood  City— First  National  Bank  of  San  Mateo 
County    

San  Mateo— San  Mateo  National  Bank 


Total. 


May  31,  1904 
June    1,  1909 


$879,735  00 
619,561  00 


$1,499,296  00 


State   Banks. 


Burlingame — Bank  of  Burlingame 

Half  Moon  Bay— Bank  of  Half  Moon  Bay 

Redwood  City — San  Mateo  County  Savings  Bank._ 

The  Redwood  City  Commercial  Bank 

The  Savings  and  Trust  Company  of  San  Mateo 

County    

South  San  Francisco— Bank  of  South  San  Francisco 

Total 


Sept.  27,  1907 

May     6,  1905 

Dee.    28,  1903 

Oct.    10,  1904 

Mar.  11,  1904 

May  27,  1905 


$507,201  11 
822,560  78 
982,958  65 
285,702  29 

357,040  62 
795,269  19 


$3,250,732  64 


SANTA    BARBARA    COUNTY. 
National  Banks. 


Santa  Barbara — First  National  Bank..  _      _    _. 

May     7,  1873 
Feb.  21,  1880 
Nov.  18,  1904 
Sept.   2,  1916 

$2,696,839  00 

Santa  Barbara  County  National  Bank            

1,840,707  00 

Santa  Maria — First  National  Bank _    

637,971  00 

L/Ompoc — First  National  Bank    _    _    

623,749  00 

Total      ,                   -        .      _-        -              

$5,799,266  OO 

State    Banks. 


Oarpinteria— The  Commercial   and   Savings  Bank 

of  Carpinteria  

Farmer's  and  Merchants  Savings  Bank 

Lompoc--Lompoc  Valley  Bank 

Lompoc  Valley  Savings  Bank 

Santa  Barbara— The  Commercial  Bank 

Santa  Barbara  Savings  and  Loan  Bank 

The  Central  Bank 

Santa  Barbara  Trust  Company ^ 

Santa  Maria— The  Bank  of  Santa  Maria 

Valley  Savings  Bank 

Solvang— Santa  Ynez  Valley  Bank 


Total. 


June  2, 

May  4, 

Apr.  1, 

Apr.  1, 

Aug.  17, 

Mar.  19, 

Mar.  4, 

July  1, 

May  7, 

Aug.  31, 

May  8, 


1911 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1887 
1891 
1903 
1916 
1890 
1901 
1913 


$97,824  22 

534,638  89 

337,580  16 

523,915  66 

2,359,491  82 

3,334,399  17 

859,258  08 

111,111  91 

3,769,589  OO 

324,263  62 

133,180  76 


$12,140,960  62 
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SANTA  CLARA   COUNTY. 
National  Banks. 


Location  and  name  ef  banlc 

Date  of 
incorporation 

Total  resources 
and  liabilities 

Gilroy — Bank    of    Gilroy*      __ 

May  10,  1912 
Mar.  25,  1912 
Oct.    10,  1911 
Dec.    17,  1903 
July  21,  1874 
Feb.  — ,  1913 

First  National  Bank    _______        _        __ 

$659,641  00 
262.493  00 
997,966  00 

5,450,477  00 

Los  Gatos — First  National  Bank 

Palo  Alto— First  National  Bank 

Han  Jose — First  National  Bank         __              _    ._ 

Mountain  View — First  National  Bank 

335,509  00 

Total    ■_ ___ 

$7,706,086  00 

"Piirchased  by  Bank  of  Italy  October  21,  1916.    See  State  Banks. 

State  Banks. 


Campbell— The  Bank  of  Campbell 

Los  Gatos — The  Bank  of  Los  Gatos 

Saratoga — Saratoga    State   Bank 

Mayfield— Mayfield   Bank   

Milpitas— Bank  of  Milpitas 

Morgan  Hill — Bank  of  Morgan  Hill 

Mountain    View — Farmers    and    Merchants'    State 

Bank  

Palo  Alto— The  Bank  of  Palo  Alto' 

San  Jose — Bank  of  San  Josg__^ 

Garden  City  Bank  and  Trust  Company 

The  San  Jose  Safe  Deposit  Bank  of  Savings 

Security  Savings  Bank  of  San  Jose 

Santa  Clara — Mission  Bank  of  Santa  Clara 

Sunnyvale — Bank  of  Sunnyvale 

The  Security  State  Bank  of  San  Jose 

Bank   of   Italy 


Total 


July  13,  1896 
Nov.  9,  1883 
Sept.  10,  1913 
Dec.  30,  1904 
Aug.  4,  1911 
Oct.    14,  1905 


Sept.  16, 
Oct.  18, 
Apr.  4, 
June  26, 
Apr.  29, 
June  23, 
July  23, 
Dec.  8, 
Mar.  24, 
Aug.  10, 


1905 
1892 
1912 
1893 
1885 
1891 
1910 
1905 
1902 
1904 


§479,356  93 
872,688  03 
220,.564  59 
153,368  88 
172,101  97 
239,833  49 

700,672  26 

1,226,368  41 

3,787,909  33 

3,938,340  12 

5,962,258  95 

1,940,719  03 

467,821  86 

246,948  68 

814.534  54 

889,321  32 


$22,112,808  39 


SANTA    CRUZ    COUNTY. 
National  Banks. 


Santa  Cruz— First  National  Bank 

Santa  Cruz  County  National  Bank 

Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank__- 

Watsonv'ille— Pajaro  Valley  National  Bank_ 


Total 


Oct.  16,  1906 
May  2,  1910 
June  30,  1914 
Dec.    30,  1909 


State  Banks. 


$948,301  00 
930,210  00 
446,329  00 

1,009,113  00 


3,333,953  00 


Santa  Cruz— City  Savings  Bank 

People's  Savings  Bank 

Santa  Cruz  Bank  of  Savings  and  Loan- 

Watsonville— Bank  of  Watsonville 

Pajaro  Valley  Savings  Bank 

Watsonville   Savings   Bank 


Total 


Dec. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
May 
July 
Dec. 


6,  1887 

26,  1892 

10,  1870 

11,  1874 
18.  1888 

8,  1890 


$1,911,525  05 
607,948  80 

1,701,338  53 
586,300  33 

1,000,339  48 
843,974  03 

$6,651,426  22 
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SHASTA    COUNTY. 
National   Banks. 


Location  and  name  of  bank 

Date  of 
incorporation 

Total  resources 
and  liabilities 

Redding— Northern  California  National  Bank 
Redding  National  Bank      ___ 

Nov.    9.  1911 
Aug.  24.  1911 

$777,190  00 
1,038,933  00 

Total 

$1,816,123  00 

State  Banks. 


Redding— Redding  Savings  Bank. 

Mar.  23,  1910 
Nov.  28,  1911 

$671,639  36 
1.098,950  67 

The  First  Savings  Bank  of  Shasta  County 

Total    

$1,770,590  03 

SIERRA   COUNTY. 
State  Banks. 


Loyalton— Sierra  Valley  Bank. 


Sept.   1,  1906 


$174,626  26 


SISKIYOU    COUNTY. 
National   Banks. 


McCloud— McCloud  National  Bank- 
Weed— First  National  Bank 

Yreka— First  National  Bank 


July  14,  1909 
Oct.  18,  1910 
Apr.  28,  1915. 


Total 


$687,001  00 
507,251  00 
241,098  00 


$1,435,350  00 


State  Banks. 


Dorris— Butte  Valley  State  Bank 

June  26,  1908 
Apr.     2,  1904 
Feb.     4,  1902 
Dec.    26,  1906 
Sept.  27,  1909 

$124,597  60 
2-52,382  00 
710,207  53 
383,649  64 
543,443  71 
824,673  64 

Dunsmuir— State  Bank  of  Dunsrauir 

Fort  Jones— Scott  Valley  Bank 

Montague— Montague  Banking  Company  .._ 
Yreka— First  Savings  Bank  of  Siskiyou ..    . 

Siskiyou  1  County  Bank.  .    

Sept.   6,  1882 

Total    

$2,838,954  12 

SOLANO  COUNTY. 
National  Banks. 


Dixon— First   National    Bank .  !  Jan      2    1912 

Suisun  City— First  National  Bank I  Feb    28*  1912 

Vacaville— First  National  Bank June  23,  1910 

Vallejo— First  National  Bank .    .  _        ■  Nov     1    1909 

Fairfield- First   National   Bank ,  '  1917 

Rio  Vista— First  National  Bank  of  Rio  Vista Mar.  30,  1915 

Total 


$502,888  00 
438,314  00 
425,166  00 

1,515,136  00 

60,626  00 

361,112  00 


$3,303,242  00 


State  Banks. 


Benicia— People's  Bank. of  Benieia 
Dixon— Bank  of  Dixon 

Northern  Solano  Savings  Bank. 

Rio  Vista— Bank  of  Rio  Vista 

Suisun— Bank  of  Suisun 

Solano  County  Savings  Bank 


Total 


23—37910 


June  15,  1904 
Oct.  30,  1873 
Dec.  12,  1911 
Apr.  12,  1904 
Feb.  7,  1876 
Apr.     3,  1905 


$392,966  71 
865.539  02 
172,800  35 
6.51,887  .57 

1,902,769  63 
261,944  48 


$4,247,907  76 
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SONOMA   COUNTY. 
National   Banks. 


Location  and  name  of  bank 


Date  of 
incorporation 


Total  resources 
and  liabilities 


Healdsburg— First  National  Bank 

Healdsburg    National    Bank .-. 

Petaluma — Sonoma  County  National  Bank_ 

Petaluma   National  Bank 

Sonoma — First   National   Bank 

Santa  Rosa— Santa  Rosa  National  Bank 

Sebastopol--First  National  Bank 


Total 


May  1,  1912 
May  21,  1912 
Jan.  11,  1911 
July  31,  1903 
1912 
Sept.  15,  1886 
Jan.  31,  1910 


$938,939  00 
618.262  00 

2,097,738  00 

1,813,540  00 
240,348  00 

1,498,595  00 
510,329  00 


$7,717,751 


State  Banks. 


Cloverdale — Bank  of  Cloverdale__-_ 

Geyservillc— Bank  of  Geyserville 

Guerneville— Bank  of  Guerneville 

Healdsburg — Farmers     and     Mechanics' 

Bank  of  Healdsburg 

Healdsburg  Savings  Bank 

Petaluma — The  California  Savings  Bank- 

The  Petaluma  Savings  Bank 

Swiss-American  Bank  

Santa  Rosa— Exchange  Bank 

Santa  Rosa  Bank__ 

Savings  Bank  of  Santa  Rosa 

Union  Trust  Savings  Bank 

Sebastopol— The  Analy  Savings  Bank__- 


Savings 


Feb.  25, 
June  22, 
Oct.    31, 

Mar.  16, 
May  25, 
June  23, 
Sept.  7, 
Apr.  9, 
Apr.  3, 
Aug.  31, 
Mar.  10, 
June  24, 
Feb.  18, 


1884 
1903 
1905 

1912 
1912 
1905 

1870 
1910 
1890 
1870 
1873 
1905 
1904 


$430,373  58 
174,276  20 
161,802  95 

506,850  85 

.379,2.'^8  71 

1,802,469  53 

1,316,493  98 

2,174,743  93 

1,204,930  .53 

1,204,736  83 

1,782.342  44 

764,466  78 

480,829  .54 


Sebastopol  Savings  Bank                     _         _         _ 

Dec.    18, 
June    9, 
Mar.  17, 

1909 
1875 
1893 

310,915  93 

Sonoma — Sonoma  Vallev  Bank 

771,972  62 

Valley  Ford — Dairyman's  Bank      .         _             _    .- 

615,965  27 

Total                    -      .  _           -    ._. 

$14,082,411  67 

1 

STANISLAUS  COUNTY. 
National  Banks. 


Crows  Landing — First  National  Bank 

Modesto — First  National  Bank 

California  National  Bank  of  Modesto 

Newman — First  National  Bank 

Oakdale-r-First  National  Bank 

Riverbank — First  National  Bank  of  Riverbank 


Total 


June  1,  1910 
Mar.  .  7,  1884 
May  4,  1917 
May  25,  1910 


Dec. 


1904 
1913 


$168,223  OO 

1,785,586  00 

359,408  OO 

654,649  00 

1,007,248  00 

90,900  00 

$4,066,014  00 


State  Banks. 


Ceres— Bank  of  Ceres 

Hughson— The  Bank  of  Hughson 

Modesto— Farmers  and  Merchants'  Bank* 

Modesto  Savings  Bank 

The  Modesto  Bank 

Security  Savings  Bank  of  Stanislaus  County*- 

Union  Savings  Bank 

Newman — Bank  of  Newman 

Oakdale— Stanislaus  County  Savings  Bank 

Commercial  State  Bank 

Patterson— Bank  of  Patterson 

Turlock— Commercial  Bank  of  Turlock 

People's  State  Bank 

Bank   of   Italy 


Total 


Mar. 
Nov. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Oct. 
May 
Apr. 
May 
Jan. 
Aug. 
May 
Feb. 
May 
Aug. 


28,  1911 

9,  1910 

25,  1903 

8,  1905 

28,  1873 
15,  1905 

29,  1889 
4,  1903 

23,  1905 

29,  1912 

23,  1911 

27,  1907 

6,  1907 

10,  1904 


$269,587  62 
185,495  03 


1,135.761  79 

1,092,041  55 

1,158,9.58  95 

1,162,891  47 

422,980  23 

200,480  53 

219,637  43 

1,413,106  80 

545,868  21 

1,079,220  23 

$8,886,029  84 


♦Purchased  bv  Bank  of  Italy,  January  30,  1917. 
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SUTTER  COUNTY. 
National  Banks. 


Location  and  name  of  bank 

Date  of 
incorporation 

Total  resources 
ami  liabilities 

Yuba  City— First  National  Bank  of  Yuba  City 

Dec.    19,  1912 

$718,836  00 

State  Banks. 


Yuba  City— Saving.s  Bank  of  Sutter  County. 


^May   15,  1912 


$598,863  14 


TEHAMA    COUNTY. 
National  Banks. 


Red  Bluff— Red  Bluff  National  Bank_ 


Dec.    11,  1911 


$941,512  00 


State  Banks. 

Corning— The  Bank  of  Corning  (private).  . 

July 
Sept. 
Sept. 

9, 
6, 
5, 

1913 
1912 
1874 

$300,345  44 

200,860  66 

2,590,198  63 

Tehama  County  Savings  Bank . 

Red  Bluff— The  Bank  of  Tehama 

Total    

$3,091,404  73 

TRINITY  COUNTY. 
State  Banks. 


Weaverville— Trinity  County  Bank. 


Sept.  13,  1900 


$196,470  68 


TULARE  COUNTY. 
National  Banks. 


Ducor— First  National  Bank 

Dee.    26,  1912 
June    4,  1908 
June    3.  1908 
Mar.  27,  1909 
Oct.    27,  1905 
Mar.  25,  1910 
June    1,  1903 
Nov.  18,  1910 
Apr.     2,  1907 
May   18,  1912 
Dec.    12,  1903 
June  24,  1908 
Jan.     9,  1913 

$335,628  00 

610,373  00 

300,359  00 

506,504  00 

689,371  00 

685,065  OO 

2,112,739  00 

352,827  00 

1,029,.585  00 

1,069,959  00 

1,751,288  00 

1,975,131  OO 

411,138  00 

Dinuba— First  National  Bank  .  .      ... 

United  States  National  Bank ... 

f^xeter— First  National  Bank 

Lindsay— First  National  Bank 

Lindsay  National  Bank    __    

Porterville— First  National  Bank    .. 

Terra  Bella— First  National  Bank  _  . 

Tulare— First  National  Bank.     . 

Tulare  National  Bank. 

Visalia— First  National  Bank.    _ 

Visalia  National  Bank  .      . 

Woodlake— First  National  Bank  of  Woodlake 

Total    

$11,829,967  00 

State  Banks. 


Dinuba— Dinuba  Savings  Bank 

Exeter— The  Security  Savings  Bank  of  Exeter. 

Lindsay— The  Lindsay  Savings  Bank 

Porterville— Pioneer  Bank  

Tulare— Savings  Bank  of  Tulare 

Visalia— Producers'  Savings  Bank 

The  Visalia  Savings  Bank 


Total 


June  19,  1911 
May  5,  1916 
Mar.  3,  1910 
Apr.  18,  1889 
Nov.  13,  1913 
Dec.  30.  1905 
Jan.  27,  1891 


$187,084  74 
105,594  15 
284,686  14 
927,347  44 
109,447  95 
461,277  97 
873,102  86 

2,948,541  25 
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TUOLUMNE  COUNTY. 
National  Banks. 


Location  and  name  of  bank 

Date  of 
incorporation 

Total  resources 
and  liabiUties 

Jamestown— Jamestown  National  Bank 

Sonora— First  National  Bank __ __ 

Apr.     1,  1913 
Apr.     6,  1904 

$184,335  00 
1,962,805  OO 

Total            _-                _--                _-_ 

$2,147,140  00 

State  Banks. 


Jamestown — First  Bank  of  Jamestown      . 

June  11,  1912 
May  12,  1898 

$116,974  44 

Sonora — Tuolumne   Countv   Bank      _  _ _ 

542,917  54 

Total                           -  -           

$659,891  98 

VENTURA  COUNTY. 
National  Banks. 


Oxnard — First  National  Bank __  _           

July  19, 
Sept.  13, 
Apr.  13, 
Mar.    2, 

1909 
1889 
1904 
1910 

$1,814,172  00 

Santa  Paula — First  National  Bank  _ 

884  445  00 

Ventura — First  National  Bank  _  _        __              __  _ 

1,024,966  00 

Ventura  National  Bank.  _.  _  _           __  _ 

1,452,231  00 

Total                 - — 

$5,175,814  00 

State  Banks. 

Camarillo — Farmers  Bank _              __  _ 

Apr.  10,  1916 
Oct.    13,  1905 
Feb.   28,  1889 
Jan.     8,  19€7 
July  20,  1905 
Oct.      4,  1904 
Nov.  28,  1905 
Dec.    20,  1905 
Dec.    31,  1900 
Sept.  15,  1904 

$139,027  04 

Fillmore — Fillmore   State  Bank         _  _      _ _ 

396.258  25 

Hueneme — Bank  of  Hueneme           -    _           _      __ 

205,559  23 

Nordhoff— Ojai   State  Bank      _              .    _    ..    ___ 

339,888  82 

Oxnard — Bank  of  A.  Levy,  Inc.      _                        

2.007,736  85 

Oxnard  Savings  Bank __         _           -    _ 

622,284  78 

Santa  Paula — Santa  Paula  Savings  Bank 

218,297  63 

Farmers  and  Merchants'  Bank 

900,286  82 

Ventura — Ventura  Savings  Bank         _      _      _ 

963,333  27 

Home  Savings  Bank  of  Ventura                          

374,422  57 

Total 

•  $6,167,095  26 
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YOLO  COUNTY. 
National  Banks. 


Location  and  name  of  bank 

Date  of 
incorporation 

Total  resources 
and  ilablUties 

Winters — Pirst  National  Bank         _  _    __  _ 

Jan.  29,  1912 
July  31,  1909 
July  11,  1916 

$411,138  00 
975,021  00 

Woodland — First  National  Bank  _    , _.    . 

Bank  of  Woodland,  National  Association 

1,215,048  00 

Total           .    

$2,601,207-00 

State  Banks. 


DaA'is— The  Bank  of  Davis 

Esparto — The  Bank'  of  Esparto 

Winters— Citizens'  Bank  of  Winters 

Savings  Bank  of  Winters 

Woodhind— Home  Savings  Bank  of  Woodland. 

The  Bank  of  Tolo 

Yolo  County  Savings  Bank 


Total 


May     8,  1913 

Mar.    6,  1913 

June  13,  1907 

Nov.  23,  1911 

June  22,  1909 

Jan.  27.  1883 

Dec.     9,  1891 


$225,050  96 

220.119  80 

389,586  53 

107,181  21 

1,560,106  38 

1,496.485  92 

1,624,325  82 


$5,622,856  62 


YUBA  COUNTY. 
State  Banks. 


Marysville— Deeker-Jewett    &    Company ;  Nov.  12, 

Northern  California  Bank  of  Savings Dec.     7,  1889 

The   Rideout  Bank 

Wheatland — The  Farmers'  Bank  of  Wheatland-— 


Total 


$862,697  72 

2,464,570  88 

3,342.713  02 

284,733  62 

$6,954,715  24 
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INSURANCE.* 

LIFE,    FIRE,    MARINE,    AND    MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  total  number  of  life  insurance  companies  and  fraternal  societies 
operating  in  this  state  iji  1916  is  one  hundred  and  four,  classified  as 
follows : 

Classification   of    Life   Companies    Licensed   in    California. 


Kind  of  company 


Life  (Stock) 

Life  (Mutual) 

Life  (Assessment) 
Fraternal   


27 

16 

5 

45 


Totals- 


10 


93 


Industrial   Life  Premiums  and  Losses,  1907-1916. 

The  following  summary  shows  that  the  premiums  received  on  indus- 
trial life  business  in  California  during  the  past  ten  years  amount  to 
$16,837,768.37  and  the  losses  and  claims  paid,  $4,280,905.40 : 


Losses  and 
claims  paid 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


Totals. 


$845,188  77 
920,464  73 
1,058,790  00 
1,285,416  24 
1,466.604  96 
1,724,786  67 
1,943,320  96 
2,201,025  05 
2,500,166  24 
2,892,004  75 


$212,701  78 
225,829  95 
275,574  95 
305,356  64 
354,320  28 
420,678  02 
509,252  59 
556,374  33 
671,221  28 
749,595  58 


$16,837,768  37       $4,280,905  40 


Life    Insurance,   1907-1916. 


Premiums 
received 


Losses  and 

endorsements 

paid 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


$11, 
11, 
12, 
13. 
14. 
16, 
18, 
19. 
20 
22 


017,267 
658.903 
557,869 
501.003 
811,167 
718,297 
,454,772 
831,311 
,789,182 
068,036 


995,417  25 
343,935  04 
404.398  96 
771,862  70 
719,644  03 
449,765  86 
&44,709  28 
913,169  58 
.668,950  09 
,721,793  31 


♦Report  for  1917  not  yet  Issued. 
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Fraternal   Societies,   1916. 

There  are  49  Fraternal  Societies  operating  in  California.  The  total 
assets  amounted  to  $183,556,442  and  the  liabilities,  $62,126,938.  The 
total  membership  was  4,459,634  on  December  31,  1916,  and  the  member- 
ship in  California  165,135. 

Fire    and    Marine    Insurance,    1906-1916. 

The  total  number  of  insurance  companies  and  associations  which 
transacted  fire  and  marine  insurance  in  the  state  of  California  during 
the  period  ending  December  31,  1916,  is  one  hundred  ninety-four,  classi- 
fied as  follows : 


Classification    of    Fire    and    Marine    Companies,    1916. 

Kind  of  conit>any  and  class 

California 

other  states 

Foreign 

Fire  and  Marine- 
Stock  

4 

101 
9 

51 

Mutual    

County  Mutual  

19 

Interinsurance    

10 

Totals . 

23 

120 

51 

Fire    Insurance,    1907-1916. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  premiums  received  and  the  losses 
paid  in  California  during  the  past  ten  years : 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


Premiums 
received 


$16,242,105  95 
14,442,623  40 
15,094,210  60 
15,900,524  11 
16,154,903  01 
16,258,040  76 
15,897,255  09 
16,564,373  64 
16,4,51,546  33 
17,131,070  02 


Losses  paid 


$7,008,035  97 
5,345,988  35 
5,795,279  57 
6,013,426  48 
4.604,219  19 
5,569,008  97 
7,101,298  64 
6,754,603  76 
7,910,764  97 
5,758,367  16 


Ratio  of 
losses  to 
premiums 


43.1 
37.0 
38.4 
37.8 
28.5 
34.3 
44.6 
40.8 
48.8 
33.6 


*Losses  owing  to  the  great  San  Francisco  fire. 


Marine   insurance,   1907-1916. 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


Ratio  of 

received 

Losses  paid 

losses  to 
premium.s 

$1,885,535  22 

$1,276,704  91 

67.7 

1,864,861  07 

994,487  39 

53.3 

1,952,269  99 

1,368,892  35 

70.1 

2,180,135  74 

1,689,065  81 

77.4 

2,321,318  35 

1,375,225  59 

59.2 

2,667,902  00 

779,238  00 

29.2 

2,464,976  07 

2,011,324  81 

.      81.5 

2,594,26S  90 

1,408,158  97 

54.3 

3,152,539  75 

1,641,963  82 

52.9 

3,619,096  65 

1,890,979  08 
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The  following  tabulation  shows  that  during  the  past  ten  years  the 
county  mutuals  have  collected  in  premiums  and  assessments  $820,429, 
and  paid  out  in  losses  $497,562 : 


Tear 

Premiums  and 
assessments 
received        | 

Losses  paid 

1907         -          -          -  -          -          J.  - 

$30,517  81 

32.964  22 

38,961  60 

47,985  15 

66,103  20 

112,098  49 

98,594  11 

132,545  81 

136,430  23 

124,229  25 

$8,251  05 

1908     

19.868  40 

1909            -    --    —    --      -    --      

34,200  58 

1910       

25,389  29 

1911 _           . 

31,854  69 

1912   -.    

53,269  78 

1913                 —          -  -          -    

71,905  04 

1914 -     -  -    -—    — 

74,484  73 

1915             -                                                                       -       : 

100,419  05 

1916     -      

77,920  37 

Totals                                -    -         

$820,429  87 

$497,562  98 

CASUALTY    AND    MISCELLANEOUS   COMPANIES. 
Classification    of   Companies    in    California,    1916. 


Kind  of  company 


California 


Other  states 


Foreign 


Casualty  and  miscellaneous 

Interinsurance    

Mortgage    

Title 

Totals 


17 


46 
2 


Summary  of  Premiums   Received   and   Losses  Paid   in   1916. 
(By  Miscellaneous   Companies.) 


Company 


Premiums 

received 


Losses  paid 


50 
29 
29 
19 

9 
27 
23 

7 


37 


54 


A-Ccident  and  Health $2,385,633  16 

Liability  insurance  j    1,325,045  59 

Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance i    4,582,894  38 

Fidelity  and  Surety |    1,101,250  58 


Boiler  and  Maoiiinery. 

Burglary  and  Theft 

Plate  Glass  

Title  insurance  

Mortgage 

Automobile  insurance — 

By  miscellaneous  companies.-. 
All  other  classes  (miscellaneous). 


Totals    

Automobile  insurance  by  fire  companies. 


73,715 

179,432  55 

207,911  24 

1,054.762  10 

61,"'"=;  74 

.936,285  87 
65,301  05 


$918,224  58 

363,629  88 

2,594,914  76 

280,815  32 

476  60 

63,036  26 

61,988  76 

10,351  37 


276,320  81 
18,408  13 


$11,976,907  34 
1,319,702  39 


,588,166  47 
593,057  02 
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RAILROADS  IN  CALIFORNIA,  JUNE  30,  1916. 


Name  of  company 


General 
office 


Length 
of  road 
owned 


Total  railway 

capital. 
June  30,  1916 


Amount 
per  mile 
of  line 


Amador  Central 

Areata  and  Mad  River 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 

Bay  Point  and  Clayton 

Boca  and  Loyalton 

Bucksport  and  Elk  River 

California  Central  

California,  Shasta  and  Eastern  Ry.  Co... 

California  Southern 

California  Western  Railroad  and  Naviga- 
tion Co.  

Camino,  Placerville  and  Lake  Tahoe  Rail- 
road Co. -^ 

Cement,  Tolenas  and  Tidewater 

Clear  Lake  Railroad  Co 

Chowchilla  Pacific 

Colusa  and  Hamilton 

Death  Valley  Railroad  Co 

Diamond  and  Caldor 

Hueneme,  Malibu  and  Southern  R.  R.  Co.. 

Holten  Intcrurban  

Iron  Mountain  Railway  Co 

Lake  Tahoe  Ry.  and  Transportation  Co... 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  Beach  Ry.  Co. 

McCloud  River  Railroad  Co 

Mojave  Northern  Railroad  Co . 

Mount  Tamalpais  and  Muir  Woods  Rail- 
road Co.  

Nevada-Califomia-Oreffon  Railroad 

Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad  Co 

Nevada  County  Narrow  Gauge  R.  R.  Co.-. 

Ocean  Shore  Railroad  Co 

Pacific  Coast  Railroad  Co 

Pajaro  Valley  Consolidated  Railroad  Co.. 

Patterson  and  Western  Railroad  Co 

Quiney  Western  Railway  Co 

Riverside,  Rialto  and  Pacific  Raih'oad  Co.. 
Sacramento  Valley  and  Eastern  Railway.. 

San  Diego  and  Arizona . 

San  Diego  and  Southeastern 1 

San  Joaquin  and  Eastern... 

San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake 

Santa  Maria  Valley 

Sierra  Railway  Co.  of  California. 

Southern  Pacific  Co 

South  San  Francisco  Belt 

Stockton  Terminal  and  Eastern  R.  R.  Co.. 

Stone  Canyon  Railroad  Co 

Sugar  Pine  Railroad  Co 

Sunset  Railroad  Co 

Tonopah  and  Tidewater 

Trona   Railroad  Co ..li 

Ventura  County " 

Western  Pacific " 

Yosemite  Valley I. ..I.. I 

Yreka  Railroad  Co.  


Martell 
Areata 
Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
Eureka 


San  Fr  mcisco 


Camino 

San  Francisco 


Oakland 


Redlands 
San  Francisco 
Tahoe 
San  Diego 
San  Francisco 


Reno,  Nev. 
San  Francisco 
Grass  Valley 
San  Francisco 
Seattle,  Wash. 
San  Fi'ancisco 


Quiney 


Winthrop 
San  Diego 
San  Diego 


Los  Angeles 
Santa  Maria 
Jamestown 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
Stockton 


Sonora 
Los  Angeles 
Oakland 


Oxnard 

San  Francisco 

Merced 

San  Francisco 


Totals. 


12 

21.25 
11,080.87 
8.19 
42»35 
8.73 
7.947 
1 

30.88 

42.85 

8.05 
3.56 

1 

10.22 

1 

20.35 
33 

1 

10.47 
11 

14.75 
17.61 
89.77 
5.50 

11.34 

277.44 

511.70 

21.90 

53.70 

103.05 

41.36 

1 

5.29 

9.78 
15 

48.69 
73.47 
55.92 
1,024.18 
17.77 
75.95 
22.77 

3.08 
18.50 
21.05 
14.15 
50.10 
167.59 
30.40 
21.20 
940.72 
79.17 

7.50 


15,197.117 


$421,157  00 

457,560  03 

601,394,673  89 

225,298  92 

1,861,088  19 

262,804  75 

2,328,356  97 

200,000  00 

448,270  10 

2,050,545  43 

200,000  00 
260,121  57 
85,684  86 
103,661  17 
1,518,225  15 
404,654  32 
500,737  08 


336,439  32 
100,000  00 

1,173,531  70 
892,202  27 

2,976,527  17 
80,553  50 


447, 

4,236, 

65,984, 

812, 

5,599, 

2,877, 

605, 

128, 

79, 

514, 

547, 

3,567, 

1,906, 

1,197, 

77,282, 

239, 

5,635, 

113,471, 

89, 

342, 

234, 

1,312, 

1,691, 

4,128, 

642, 

291, 

156,752, 

9,389, 

133, 


,559  83 
,789  21 
,697  10 
,291  94 
,006  73 
,599  52 
,402  59 
,918  11 
,840  54 
,291  43 
,074  87 
,807  71 
626  42 
,157  40 
095  50 
,432  25 
,104  28 
759  61 
653  44 
612  53 
,088  43 
638  11 
854  01 
202  93 
908  38 
356  83 
605  95 
462  74 
403  04 


$1,078,424,334  82 


$35,096  00 
21,061  00 
62,942  00 
27,509  00 
43,945  00 
30,104  on 

292,985  00 


14,517  00 
47,854  00 


24,844  00 
73,069  00 


10,143  00 


19,884  00 
15,174  00 


32,134  00 
9,090  00 
79,561  00 
50,664  00 
33,157  00 
14,646  00 

39,467  CO 
15,551  00 

128,952  00 
37,091  00 

105.601  00 
27,924  00 
14,637  00 


15,093  00 
52,586  00 
36,471  00 
73,276  00 
25,951  00 
21,408  00 
75,457  00 
13,474  00 
74,195  00 
553,672  00 
29,108  00 
18,519  00 
11,120  00 
92,766  00 
33,769  00 
24,632  00 
21,148  00 
13,743  00 
166,630  00 
118,598  00 
17,787  00 

$2,797,005  00 


lUnder  construction. 
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Leased  Railroads,  1916. 

(Statement  of  Total  Cost  of  Road  and  Equipment.) 


Name  of  company 


Length 
of  road, 
-mUes 


Total  cost  to 
June  30,  1916 


The  California,  Arizona  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Co 

Central  Pacific   

Coast  Line  Railroad  Co 

Hanford  and  Summit  Lake  Railroad 

Inter-California             _                                  .    _ 

834.03 

2,308.29 
11.91 
42.41 
96.07 
17.57 
50.66 

§74,361,615  20 

282,061,758  56 

714,433  48 

777,794  30 

2,151,844  62 

316,136  56 

1,365,171  83 

534,569  82 

685,447  23 

288,992,828  57 

11,500,000  00 

$89,159  00 
122,195  00 
59,986  00 
18,340  00 
22,398  00 
17,993  00 
26,947  00 

Laton  and  Western ■- 

Minkler  Southern        ......        .--_      _      _        .      -.    . 

Porterville  Northeastern     _      .  _  .         .  _              _    ._    __ 

18.30 

5.09 

3,108.20 

96.72 

29,211  00 

Richmond  Belt  Railroad  

Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

134,665  00 
92,977  00 

South  Pacific  Coast  Railroad  Co.    -      

118,899  00 

Totals         --                   ...          -           -    _    - 

6,589.25 

$663,461,600  17 

$732,770  00 

Electric    Railways   Operated    in    California. 

(Tear   ending   June   30,    1916.) 


Name  of  company 


Mileage 
operated 


Angels  Flight  Railroad  Co ' 

Bakersfield  and  Kern  Electric  Railroad  Co 

California  Street  Cable 

Castro  Point  Railway  and  Terminal  Co-^ 

Central  California  Traction  Co 

Fresno  City  Railroad  Co.* 

Fresno  Traction  Co.  

Fresno  Interurban  _., i 

Glendale  and  Montrose 

Humboldt  Transit  Co 

Los  Angeles  Corporation  Railroad 

Martinez  and  Concord  Interurban  Railway  Co.^.. 

Modesto  and  Empire  Traction  Co 

Monterey  and  Pacific  Grove  Railroad  Co 

Montecito  Railroad  Co 

Nevada  County  Traction  Co 

Northern  Electric  Railroad  Co . 

Northern  Electric — Marysville  and  Colusa  Branch. 

Oakland   and   Antioch   Railway^ 

Oakland,  Antioch  and  Eastern  Railway 

Pacific  Electric  Railway 

Peninsular  Railroad  Co 

Petaluma.  and  Santa  Rosa  Railroad  Co 

Point  Loma  Railroad  Co 

Sacramento  Gas  and"  Electric  Co 

Sacramento  Terminal  Co 

Sacramento  Valley  Electric  Railroad  Co 

Sacramento  and  Woodland  Railroad  Co 

San  Diego  Electric  Railroad  Co 

San  Francisco,  Napa  and  Calistoga  Railroad  Co.. 

San  Francisco-Oakland  Terminal  Railroad  Co 

San  Jose  Raili'oad 

Santa  Barbara  and  Suburban  Railroad  Co 

South  San  Francisco  Railroad  and  Power  Co 

Stockton  Electric  Railroad  Co 

San  Ramon  Valley  Railroad 

Tidewater  Southern  Railroad  Co 

Union  Traction  Co 1.. 

United  Railroads  of  San  Francisco 

Visalia  Electric  Co 


.0767 
10.51 
11 


76.698 


45.013 
15 

8.895 
13 
391.58 


6.55 
5.5 
1.46 
5.71 
165.56 
26.3 


TotalS- 


134.77 
1,059.497 
80.387 
44.07 
8.45 
43.09 

3 

12.32 

19.51 

71.71 

44.522 

262.84 

42.69 

8.99 

3,439 

25.513 

4 

36.189 

14.67 

286.022 

49.111 


2,994.4537 


$25,000  00 

342,000  00 

1,360,000  00 

11,000  00 

5,167,300  00 

584,000  00 

5,719,000  00 

176,200  00 

.50,000  00 

684,000  00 

40,000,000  00 


5. 

570, 

20, 

188, 

29,955, 

2,250, 

5,500'. 

11,645. 

132,490. 

12,.500, 

1,866, 

380, 


,000  00 
000  00 
,000  00 
,000  00 
,000  00 
000  00 
OOO  00 
500  00 
000  00 
,000  00 
100  00 
000  00 


400,000  00 

435,405  80 

1,750,000  ,00 

8,881,000  00 

3,185,300  00 

48,046,500  00 

7,562,000  00 

904,000  00 

13,500  00 

500,000  00 

350,000  00 

1,361,049  15 

1,381,000  00 

79,994,600  00 

24,000  00 


$406,276,454  95 


^Under  construction. 

^Included  in  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  report. 
^Operated  by  Northern  Electric  Railroad  Company. 
^Operated  by  Oakland,  Antioch  and  Eastern  Railway. 
*Leased  to  Fresno  Traction  Company. 
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State  Boards  of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  in  the  United  States. 


STATE  BOARDS  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

There  are  43  official  bodies  or  organizations  in  the  United  States 
charged  with  the  promotion  of  agriculture.  Of  these  20  are  "State 
Boards  of  Agriculture";  19  are  governed  by  a  "Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture;" 3,  California,  Georgia  and  Minnesota  have  a  "State  Agri- 
cultural Society,"  and  Pennsylvania  a  "Secretary  of  Agriculture." 
Of  the  above,  California  is  the  only  one  with  a  dual  title^  that  of  the 
"State  Agricultural  Society"  and  "State  Board  of  Agriculture," 
added  in  1863.  There  are  also  60  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
conducted,!  in  most  cases,  under  the  authority  of  the  state  universities. 

The  first  agricultural  experiment  stations  were  formed  some  forty 
years  ago,  one  of  the  pioneers  being  that  of  the  State  University  at 
Berkeley  in  1873.  They  were  subsequently  reorganized  under  the 
Hatch  Act  of  1887,  Avhich  largely  extended  the  number  of  these  most 
valuable  institutions. 

stallion    Registration    Boards. 

The  first  law  regulating  the  registration  of  stallions  was  passed  by 
the  state  of  Wisconsin  in  1906,  since  which  time  nineteen  other  states 
have  taken  this  important  step  to  improve  the  breed  of  their  horses. 

California   State   Agricultural   Society. 
(Incorporated  May  13,   1854.     State  Board  of  Agriculture  appointed  March  12,  1863.) 

The  California  State  Agricultural  Society  was  one  of  the  first  to  be 
organized,  and  ranks  as  fifth  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  State  Fair  was  held  in  the  Music  Hall  at  San  Francisco 
from  the  fourth  to  about  the  twelfth  of  October,  1854,  and  the  stock 
show  was  held  on  the  Pioneer  race  course.  A  fair  has  been  held 
annually  ever  since — in  1855  at  Sacramento,  1856  at  San  Jose,  1857  at 
Stockton,  11^58  at  Marysville,  and  since  then  at  Sacramento,  except  in 
1915,  when  it  was  omitted  on  account  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition  at  San  Francisco. 
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CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIRS,    1854-1918. 


rear 

Place 

Date 

Pre- 
miums 

Races 

Total 

$4,660 
6,550 

Presidents 

1854  1  San  Francisco 

Oct.  4 

$4,660 
6.550 

P    W    Macondry,  San  Praneiseo. 

1855  I  Sacramento 

Sept.  2.5-Oct.  1— 

C.  T.  Hutchinson,  Sacramente. 

1856  I  San  Jose 

Oct.  7-10 

6,746 

6,746 

E.  L.  Beard,  Alameda. 

1857  ,  Stockton 

Sept.  29-Oct.  2— 

7,991 

7,991 

C.    M.    Weber,*    Stockton. 

1858  !  Marysville 

Aug.  23-28 

7,435 

7,435 

1  John  C.  Fall,  Marysville. 

1859  '  Sacramento 

Sept.  13-23 

S,139 



8,139  1  C.   T.   Hutchinson,   Sacramento. 

1860 

Sacramento 

Sept.  19-26 

8,827 

8,827  1  T.  G.  Phelps,  San  Mateo. 

1861 

Sacramento 

Sept.  16-21 

7,231 

7,231  i  Jerome  C.  Davis,  Yolo  County. 

im-> 

Sacramento 

Aug.  31-Sept.    4 

5,000  .  A.  Haraszthy,  Sonoma. 

1868 

Sacramento 

Sept.  2o-Oet.  3- 

4,894 

4,894  i  Judge  Isaac  Davis,  Yolo  County. 

1864 

Sacramento 

Oct.  17-22 

C,105 

6,105     C.  P.  Reed,  Grafton,  Yolo  Comity. 

1865 

Sacramento     , 

Sept.  18-23 

10.658 

10,658  ,  C.  P.  Reed,  Grafton,  Yolo  County. 

1866 

Sacramento 

Sept.  10-15 

9,7^2 

9,742  ;  C.  P.  Reed,  Grafton,  Yolo  County. 

1867 

Sacramento 

Sept.   9-14 

9,9:34 

9,954     0.  P.  Reed,  Grafton,  Tolo  County. 

1868 

Sacramento 

Sept.  15-25 

10,000     C.  P.  Reed.  Grafton,  Yolo  County. 

186.4 

Sacramento     i 
Sacramento 

Sept.    6-11  - 

C.  P.  Reed,  Grafton,  Yolo  County. 
O.  P.  Reed.  Grafton.  Yolo  County. 

1870 

Sept.  12-17 

30,000 

1871 

Sacramento 
Sacramento     i 

Sept.  18-23-    - 

40,000  !  C.  P.  Reed,  Grafton,  Yolo  Coimty. 

1872 

Sept.  19-28 

20,000     C.  P.  Reed,  Grafton,  Yolo  County. 

1873 

Sacramento 

Sept.  15-20 

8,9^ 

14,200 

2.3,125  '  R.  S.   Carey,  Yolo. 

18V4 

Sacramento 

Sept.  21-28 

9,619 

15,950 

25,.569     R.  S.   Carey,  Yolo. 

18V5 

Sacramento 

Sept.  15-26 

9,214 

13,330 

22,544     R.   S.   Carey,  Y^olo. 

18/6 

Sacramento 
Sacramento 

Sept.  18-23 

R.  S.  Carey,  Yolo. 
Marion  Biees.  Butte. 

1877 

Sept.  17-22  — 

1878 

Sacramento 

Sept.  16-21 

10,965 

13,775 

24,740  1  Marcus  D.  Boruek,  San  Praneiseo. 

187!) 

Sacramento 

Sept.    8-13 

12,260 

12,260  ;  Hugh  M.  Larue,  Sacramento. 

1880 

Sacramento 

Sept.  20-25 

6,502 

14,885 

21,387     Hugh  M.  Larue,  Sacramento. 

1881 

Sacramento 

Sept.  19-24 

6,603 

12,525 

19,128  !  J.  M.  McShafter,   San  Praneiseo. 

1882 

Sacramento 

Sept.  11-16 

8,651 

14.262 

22,913  1  Hugh  M.  Larue,  Sacramento. 

1883 

Sacramento 

Sept.  10-15 

8,915 

14,005 

22,920  1  P.  A.  Pingan,  Alameda. 

1884 

Sacramento 

Sept.    S-20 

11,467 

23,165 

34,632  i  P.  A.  Pingan,  Alameda. 

188b 

Sacramento 

Sept.  10-19 

13,612 

25,145 

38.757  !  Jesse  D.  Oarr,  Salinas. 

1886 

Sacramento 

Sept.    9-18 

13,370 

22,900 

36,270  1  Jesse  D.  Carr,  Salinas. 

1887 

Sacramento 

Sept.  15-24 

14,538 

23,470 

38,008  i  L.  U.  Shippee,  Stockton. 

1888 

Sacramento 

Sept.    6-15 

14,256 

2.5,560 

38,816  1  L.  U.  Shippee,  Stockton. 

1889 

Sacramento 

Sept.  12-21 

17,056 

30,860 

47,916     Christopher  Green,  Sacramento. 

1890 

Sacramento 

Sept.  11-20 

15,761 

27,016 

42,777  :  Christopher  Green,   Sacramento. 

1891 

Sacramento 

Sept.    8-19 

17,628 

30,081 

47,709  •  Prederick  Cox,   Sacramento. 

1892 

Sacramento     j 

Sept.    5-17 

17,106 

29,950 

47,056 

Ptederick  Cox,   Sacramento. 

1893 

Sacramento 

Sept.    4-16 

13,244 

32,715 

45,959 

John  Boggs,  Princeton,  Colusa  Co. 

1894 

Sacramento 

Sept.    3-15 

13,447 

29,220 

42,667 

John  Boggs,  Princeton,  Colusa  Co. 

1895 

Sacramento 

Sept.    2-14 

11,416 

32,880 

44,296 

C;  M.   Chase,  San  Francisco. 

1896 

Sacramento     i 

Sept.    1-19 

12,971 

47,222 

60,193 

C.  M.   Chase,   San  Francisco. 

1897 

Sacramento 

Sept.    6-18 

20,252 

35,247 

55,499  j  C.  M.   Chase,  San  Praneiseo. 

1898 

Sacramento     ! 

Sept.    5-17 

20,163 

28,170 

48,333  I  A.  B.  Spreckels,  San  Praneiseo. 

1899 

Sacramento 

Sept.    4-16- 

10,529 

38,745 

49,274 

A.  B.  Spreckels,  San  Pr.ancisco. 

19C0 

Sacramento     1 

Sept.    S-15 

9,768 

38,745 

48,513 

A.  B.  Spreckels,  San  Francisco. 

[901 

Sacramento     i 

Sept.    2-14 

8,974 

30,355 

39,329 

A.  B.  Spreckels,  San  Francisco. 

1902 

Sacramento     \ 

Sept.    8-20 

15,000 

40,280 

55,280  1  A.  B.  Spreckels,  San  Praneiseo. 

1903 

Sacramento 

Aug.  31-Sept.  12 

15,000 

31,435 

46,435  i  Benjamin  P.  Rush,  Suisun. 

mn 

Sacramento 

Aug.  22-Sept.    3 

1.5,000 

28,597 

43,957 

Boniamin   F.  Rush,  Suisun. 

1900 

Sacramento 

Sept.    2-9 

6,656 

24,419 

31,075 

Benjamin  P.  Rush,  Suisun. 

1906 

Sacramento 

Aug.  25-Sept.    1 

7,598 

10,610 

18,640 

Benjamin   P.  Rush,  Suisun. 

1907 

Sacramento 

Sept.    2-14 

11,153 

14,914 

26,067 

Benjamin  P.   Rush,  Suisun. 

1908 

Sacramento     ' 

Aug.  29-Sept.    5 

11,277 

13,410 

24,687 

H.   A.   Jastro,   Bakersfield. 

1909 

Sacramento 

Aug.  2S-Sept.    4 

14,183 

14,665 

28,848 

H.   A.   Jastro,  Bakersfield. 

1910 

Sacramento 

Sept.    S-10 

14,465 

6,930 

21,395 

H.   A.  Jastro,   Bakersfield. 

1911 

Sacramento 

Aug.  2S-Sept.    2 

14,790 

26,300 

41,090 

A.  L.  Scott,  San  Francisco. 

1912 

Sacramento 

Sept.  14-21 

20,000 

17,000  1 

37,000 

A.  L.  Scott,  San  Francisco. 

1913 

Sacramento 

Sept.  13-20 

25,000 

37,000 

62,000 

A.  L.  Scott,  San  Praneiseo. 

1914 

Sacramento 

Sept.  12-19 

18,609 

37,000 

55,609 

A.  L.  Scott,  San  Francisco. 

1915 

Sacramento 
Sacramento 

t 
Sept.   2-9 

John  M.  Perry,  Stockton. 

1916 

41,536 

16,500  i 

58,036 

John  M.  Perry,  Stockton.       ' 

1917 

Sacramento 

Sept.    8-15 , 

27,171 

20,048  1 

47,219 

John  M.  Perry,  Stockton. 

1918 

Sacramento 

Aug.  .31-Sept.  8 

45,000 

22,500 

67,500 

George  C.  Roeding,  Fresno. 

♦Resigned  March  10.    Wm.  Garrard  appointed. 

tNo  fair  owing  to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Praneiseo. 

Many  of  the  books  and  records  of  the  Society  were  destroyed  by  a  disastrous  flood  on  the 
9th  of  December,  1861,  and  9th  of  January,  1862,  caused  by  a  break  in  the  levee  on  the  north 
side  of  Sacramento,  and  the  Library,  together  with  a  complete  set  of  the  Annual  Reports,  was 
^f^troyed  by  fire  on  the  3d  of  September,  1910,  when  the  main  building  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
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STATE    BOARDS   OF   AGRICULTURE    AND    DEPARTMENTS   OF    AGRICULTURE 
IN    THE    UNITED   STATES    (43).* 


Description  and  location 


Organized 


Alabama   

Arkansas    

California    

Colorado    

Connecticut 

Delaware  

Florida 

Georgia    

Georgia    

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana    

Iowa  

Kansas   

Kentucky  

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts  .__ 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana   

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire  ._ 

New  Jersey  

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio  

Oklahoma 

Oregon   

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. .- 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee   

Texas  

Vermont    

Virginia  

West  Virginia  .._ 
Wisconsin 


Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  Montgomery 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture.Little  Rock(Soeiety) 

State  Board  of  Agriculture 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Fort  Collins 

Commissioner  of  Ag:riculture,  Hartford 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Tallahassee 

Georgia  State  Agricultviral  Society,  Experiment- 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Atlanta 

Commissioner   of   Immigmtion,   Labor   and   Sta- 
tistics, Boise  

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Springfield 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Indianapolis 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Des  Moines 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Topeka 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Frankfort 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Baton  Rouge 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Augusta 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Boston 

State  Board  of  Agricultur(\  East  Lansing 

State  Agricultural  Society,  Hamline 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Jackson 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Columbia 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  (Bureau  of  Agricul- 
ture, Labor,  Industry  and  Publicity),  Helena... 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Lincoln 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Carson  City 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Concord 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Trenton 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Albany 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Bismarck 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Columbia 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Stillwater 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Salem 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Providence 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Columbia 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Huron 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Nashville 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Austin 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  PlainfieldJ 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Richmond 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Charleston 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Madison 


1888 
1898 
1854 
1877 
1866 
1901 
1889 
1846 
1874 

1900 
1853 
1851 
1900 
1862 
1892 
1880 
1855 
1852 
1881 
1854 
1907 
1865 

1889 
1858 


1870 
1873 
1893 
1877 
1889 
1846 
1907 
1861 
1895 
1892 
1904 
1884 
1875 
1906 
1872 
1888 
1891 
1897 


*Not  including:  Alaska,  Guam,  Hawaii,  Philippine  Islands  and  Porto  Rico. 
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AGRICULTURAL    EXPERIMENT   STATIONS    (60*). 


Description  and  location 


Date  of 

original 

organization 


Alabama   

Alabama    

Alabama    

Arizona    

Arkansas  

California 

Colorado    

Connecticut 

Connecticut 

Delaware  

Florida 

Georgia    

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana    

Iowa  

Kansas   

Kentucky    

Louisiana  

Louisiana  

Louisiana  

Louisiana 

Maine    

Maryland    

Massachusetts  ___ 

Michigan  

Minnesota    

Mississippi    

Missouri 

Missouri 

Montana   

Nebraska    

Nevada  

New  Hampshire  _. 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New   York 

New   York 

North  Carolina  __ 
North  Carolina  __ 

North  Dakota 

Ohio   

Oklahoma  

Oregon   

Pennsylvania  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina  __ 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee  

Texas    

Utah  

Vermont 

Virgina 

Virgina 

Washington    

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming 


1872 

1885 

Feb.   15,  1897 

1885 


1873 


Mar.  21,  1877 


1888 


Sept.  25,  1885 
Sept.,  1886 1 
Apr.,  1887  S 
May,       1887 } 


(College)   Auburn  

(Canebrake)   Uniontown   

(Tuskegee  Institute)  Tuskegee 
(State  University  of  Tucson). 

Fayetteville    

(State  University)  Berkeley... 

Fort    Collins    

(State)  New  Haven 

(Storrs)    Storrg   

Newark     

Gainesville    

Experiment     . 

Moscow    

Urban a     

Lafayette   

Ames    

Manhattan    

Lexington    

(Sugar)  New  Orleans 

(State)    Baton    Rouge 

(North)  Calhoun  

(Rice)   Crowley  ' \ 

Orono    j  'Mar.,        1885 

College  Park  I 

Amherst    i  1882 

East  Lansing 

(University  Farm)  St.  Paul i  Mar.    7,  1885 

(Agricultural  College)   

(College)  Columbia  | 

(Fruit)  Mountain  Grove {  Feb.     1,  1900 

Bozeman    ' 

Lincoln    [  Dec.    16,  1884 

Reno     - I 

Durham    j 

(State)  New  Brunswick ,  Mar.  10,  1880 

(College)   New  Brunswick i 

(College  of  Agriculture)   State 

College   ; 

(State)  Geneva  i  Mar.    1,  1882 

(Cornell  University)  Ithaca i  1879 

(College)  West  Raleigh ,  Mar.  12,  1877 

(State)   Raleigh  July    1,  1907 

(Agricultural  College) 

Wooster  I  Apr.   25,  1882 

Stillwater  ^ 

Corvallis     : 

(State  College)    

Institute  of  Animal  Nutrition.! 

Kingston  i 

(Clemson  College)   '. 

Brookings    ', 

Knoxville    j  June    8,  1882 

(College  Station) 

Logan    ' 

Burlington     ' 

(College)  Blackburg  I 

(Truck)  Norfolk I  Feb.,        1907 

Pullman   ^ I 

Morgan  town     i 

Madison     1883 

(State  University)   Laramie ! 


Organized 
under  Hatch 

Act  of 
March  2.  1887 


Feb.  24,  1888 
Apr.     1,  1888 


Mar.    7, 
Mar., 
Feb., 
May  18, 
May  18, 
Feb.  21, 

July  1, 
Feb.  26, 
Mar.  21, 
Jan.  1, 
Feb.  17, 
Feb.  8, 
Apr., 


July    1, 

Oct.  1, 

Mar.  9, 

Mar.  2, 

Feb.  26, 

Jan.  27, 
Jan., 

Feb""  16' 
June  14, 
Dec, 
Aug.    4, 


1890 
1889 
1888 
1888 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1889 
1892 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 


1909 

1887 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 

1893 
1887 
1887 
1887 


Apr.  26, 
Dec.  14, 


1889 


Apr.  1, 
Mar.  7, 


1888 
1887 


Mar., 
Apr.  2, 

July, 
June  30, 
July    1, 
July  30, 
Jan., 
Mar.  13, 
Aug.    4, 
Jan.  25, 
Apr., 
Feb.  28. 
Oct.    16, 


1890 
1888 
1891 
1888 
1887 
1907 
1888 
1888 
1887 
1887 
1888 
I§90 


1892 

1887 

1887 

Mar.  1,  1891 


*Not  including^  Alaska,   Guam,  Hawaii,  Philippine  Islands  and  Porto  Rico. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

COUNTY    COMMISSIONERS    OF    HORTICULTURE    AND    FARM    ADVISERS. 


County 


/ 


Alameda 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa- 
El  Dorado 

Fresno 


Glenn. 


Humboldt- 


ImperiaL 

Inyo 

Kern 


Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles, 


Madera 

Marin J. 

Mendoeino- 
Mereed 


Modoc 

Monterey- 
Napa 


Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Riverside 

Sacramento- 


San  Benito. 


San  Bernardino- 


San  Diego_ 


San  Franeisco- 
San  Joaquin... 


San  Luis  Obispo.. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 


Tehama... 

Tulare 

Ventura... 
Yolo 


Tuba. 


Hortlciiltural  Commissioners 


Farm  Advisers 


Fred  Seulberger.  418  14th  St. 
Earl  Mills,  Oroville. 
J.  B.  Luddy,  S  n  Andreas. 
L.  R.  Boedefield,  Colusa. 
Frank  T.  Swett.  Martinez... 

J.  E.  Hassler,  Placerville 

Fred  P.  Roullard,  Fresno.. 


Oakland     M.  A.  W.  Lee;  C.  N.  Siebert,  assist- 
ant, Hayward. 


H.  E.  Wahlberg,  Willows 


John  F.  Benton,  Eureka. 


F.  W.  Waite,  El  Centro 

E.  M.  Nordyke,  Bishop. 
Norman  Buhn.  BakersfiekL 


Fred  K.  Howard,  Hanford 

Fred  G.  Stokes,  Kelseyville. 
A.  H.  Taylor,  Susanville. 
William  Wood,  Hall  of  Records,  Los 
Angeles  


George  Marchbank,  Madera. 
Thos.  P.  Redmayne,  San  Rafael. 

Claude  Van  Dyke,  Ukiah 

Arthur  E.  Beers,  Merced 


Thos.  Briles,  Davis  Creek. 
J.  B.  Hickman,  Aromas... 
W.  D.  Butler.  Napa... 


D.  F.  Norton.  Grass  Valley- 
Earl  L.  Morris,  SaDta  Ana. 

C.  K.  Turner,  Auburn 

D.  D.  Sharp,  Riverside 


Fred    Brosius,    Court    House,    Sacra- 
mento    


Leonard  H.  Day,  Hollister:  G.  S. 
Wright.  Deputy  Commissioner. 

John  P.  Coy,  Court  House,  San  Ber- 
nardino   


H.    M.   Armitage,    Court  House,   San 
Diego  


Dudley    Moulton.     Board    of    Super- 
visors, Clerk's  Office,  San  Francisco. 
Harry  H.  Ladd,  Court  House,  Stockton 


C.  C.  Staunton,  San  Luis  Obispo. 
Newton  Peck,  San  Mateo. 
Eugene  S.  Kellogg.  Santa  Barbara. 
L.  R.  Cody,  San  Jose. 

Donald  Penny,  Watsonville 

Geo.  A.  Lamiman.  Anderson 

W.  L.  Kleaver,  Treka. 

G.  M.  Gates,  VacaviJle 

O.  E.  Bremner,  Santa  Rosa.]...  "  . 
A.  L.  Rutherford,  Modesto I.I 


Ross    W.    Knight,    Tuba    City:    E.    S 

Norton,  Acting  Commissioner  _ 
G.  H.  Plournoy,  Red  Bluff. 
Chas.  P.  Collins,  Visalia 

A.  A.  Brock,  Santa  Paula 

Wm.  Gould,  Woodland. 


G.  W.  Harney,  Marysville. 


Carl  Nichols,  Martinez. 

B.  J.  Jones,  Placerville. 

Leroy  B.   Smith,  317  Holland  Bldg., 

Fresno;    F.    A.    McCutchan,   R.   N. 

Davis,  assistants. 
Prof.    W.    H.    Heileman,    Crawford 

Hotel     Bldg.,     Willows;      E.     W. 

Curtis,  assistant. 
A.     H.     Christiansen,     622     3d     St., 

Eureka. 

C.  E.  Sullivan;  Joseph  Hertel,  assist- 
ant. El  Centro. 

Myron    A.    Rice;    E.    L.   Garthwaite, 
assistant.  Court  House,  Bakersfield. 
W.  Sullivim,  Hanford. 


Prof.  J.  E.  Coit,  357  Court  House, 
Los  Angeles:  R.  W.  Hodgson,  F.  H. 
Scribner,  R.  E.  Nebelung, assistants. 

W.  N.  Birch,  Madera. 

Charles  S.  Myszka.  Ukiah. 

J.  F.  Grass,  Jr.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Merced:  R.  Walker,  as- 
sistant. 

T.  C.  Mayhew.  City  Hall,  Salinas. 

H.  J.  Baade,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Napa:  Frank  Wood,  assistant. 

Herman  I.  Graser,  Grass  Valley. 

A.  R.  Siirague,  Santa  Ana. 

E.  O.  Amundsen,  East  Auburn. 

R.  N.  Wilson.  Telephone  Bldg.. 
Riverside:  G.  E.  Gordon,  assistant. 

Carl  .1.  Williams,  Court  House.  Sac- 
ramento; E.  L.  Conant,  assistant. 


Herman  F.  Bahmeier,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  San  Bernardino. 

H.  A.  Weinland,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, San  Diego;  G.  W.  Kret- 
singer,   assistant. 


R.  D.  Robertson.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Stockton;  J.  W.  Adrianee, 
Herman  Brueck,  assistants. 


H.  L.  Washburn,  Santa  Cruz. 

Parker  Talbot,  Court  House,  Red- 
ding. 

J.  W.  Mills,  Court  House,  Fairfield. 

Geo.  E.  Merrill,  Santa  Rosa. 

A.  A.  .Tungermann,  box  877,  Modesto: 
William  A.  Kent,  assistant. 

J.  E.  Stiles,  Mission  Hall,  Tuba  City. 

C.  M.  Conner,  Auditorium,  Visalia. 
Prof.  E.  O.  Essig,  Ventura. 
N.   P.    Searls,    Court   House,   Wood- 
land. 
William  Harrison,  Marysville. 


24—37910 
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APPENDIX  C. 

NATIONAL  AND  CALIFORNIA   AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATIONS.* 

Horses. 

American  Hackney  Horse  Society Hempstead,  New  York 

American   Shire   Horse   Society Bushnell,    Illinois 

American  Saddle  Horse  Breeders'  Association Lexington,  Kentucky 

Percheron  Society  of  America Stockyards,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Pacific  Coast  Saddle  Horse  Breeders'  Association,  Dr.  W.  J.  Smyth,  Secretary 

Union    Savings    Bank,    Oakland,    California 

Pacific  Coast  Trotting  Horse  Breeds'  Association Oakland,  California 

STATES    HAVING    STALLION    REGISTRATION    LAWS. 


State 

Name  and  location 

Date  of 
organization 

California  .._ 

Colorado ._ 

Stallion  Registration  Board,  Sacramento 

State  Board  of  Stock  Inspection  Commission- 
ers   Denver                     _        

Aug.    1, 

Aug.    5, 
Mar.  15, 
Jan.     1, 
Mar.  30, 
April  3, 
Aug.    1, 
April  25, 

Jan.     1, 

Mar.    8, 
July    7, 
Sept.   1, 

Aug.    1, 
Jan.     1, 

Feb.  25, 
May  20, 
Jan.     1, 
Mar.    9, 
May  13, 

June    8, 
Jan.     1, 

1911 

1911 

Idaho 

Stallion  Registration  Board,  Moscow 

1909 

Illinois 

Stallion  Registration  Board,  Springfield 

Stallion  Registration  Board,  Des  Moines 

State  Livestock  Registry  Board,  Manhattan- 
Agricultural  College,  East  Lansing 

1910 

Iowa 

Kansas 

1907 
1910 

Michigan 

1911 

Stallion  Registration  Board,  St.  Paul_    

1907 

Missouri 

Missouri  Stallion  Registration  Board,  Colum- 
bia                       -        - 

1918 

Montana  

Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor  Industry  and 
Publicity   Helena                           -        -- 

1909 

Nebraska 

Stallion  Registration  Board,  Lincoln  _    

1911 

New  Jersey 

New  York  

Stallion  Registration  Board,  New  Brunswick- 
New     York     Stallion     Registration     Board, 
■  Albany           -- 

1908 
191fi 

Stallion  Registration  Board,  Fargo 

1910 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma    State    Live    Stock    Registration 
Board    Stillwater            - 

1915 

Oregon        

Stallion  Registration  Board,  Corvallis 

Stallion  Registration  Board,  Harrisburg 

Stallion  Registration  Board,  Brookings 

Stallion  Registration  Board,  Logan 

1911 

Pennsylvania  

South  Dakota  

Utah 

1908 
1909 
1907 

Washington 

Stallion  and  Jack  Registration  Office,  State 
College  Pullman - 

1910 

Wisconsin 

Stallion  Registration  Board,  Madison 

1906 

Cattle. 

American   National   Livestock   Association Denver,    Colorado 

American    Hereford     Cattle    Breeders'     Association 

625    Finance    Building,    Kansas    City,    Missouri 

American   Jersey   Cattle   Club,    R.    M.    Gow,    Secretary 

324   West  Twenty-third   Street,   New  York,   N.   Y. 

American  Polled  Jersey  Cattle  Club ^ R.  P.  D.  No.  4,  Springfield,  Ohio 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  Wm.   H.  Caldwell Peterboro,  New  Hampshire 

American  Devon   Cattle  Club,   L.   P.   Sisson,   Secretary Charlottesville,  "Virginia 

American   Polled  Durham  Breeders'   Association,   J.   H.   Martz,    Secretary 

: Greenville,  Ohio 

American   Shorthorn   Breeders'   Association,    P.   W.    Harding,    Secretary 

No.   13   Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Union  Stockj^ards,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America,  L.  P.  Houghton,   Secretary 

- Brattleboro,  Vermont 

Red  Polled  Cattle  Club  of  America,  H.  A.  Martin,   Secretary Gotham,  Wisconsin 

American  Aberdeen-Angus   Breeders'   Association 

S17   Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

American  Kerry  and  Dexter  Cattle  Club,   C.   S.   Plum,   Secretary 

Ohio  State  University,   Columbia,   Ohio 

Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association,  C.  M.  Winslow,  Secretary Brandon,  Vermont 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle  Association  of  America,  G.  G.  Gibbs,  Secretary 

Marksboro,  New  Jersey 

Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders'  Association,  Ira  Inman,  Secretary Beloit,  Wisconsin 

California  Cattlemen's  Association 320  Sharon  Building,  San  Francisco,  California 

California  Holstein-Friesian  Association Sacramento.  California 

California  Jersey  Breeders'  Association Lockeford,  California 
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Sheep. 

American  Hampsliire  Slieep  Assoiiiitioii oO   Woodland   Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 

American   Angora  Goat  Breeders"   Association Lawrence.   Kansas 

American  Milk  Goat  Record  Association,  J.  C.  Darst,  Secretary Dayton,  Ohio 

California   Woolgrowers'    Association,    Prof.    Robt.    P.   Miller,    Secretary 

University  Farm,  Davis.  California 

National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers--50  State  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Swine. 

American  Berksliire  Assocation Springfield,  Illinois 

American  Hampsliire   Swine  Record  Association Peoria.  Illinois 

American   Yorkshire   Club White  Bear   Lake,   Michigan 

American  Poland  China  Record  Association Union  Stockyards,  Chicago,  Illinois 

National  Poland  China  Record  Association Winchester,  Indiana 

National  Duroc   Jersey  Record  Association Peoria.  Illinois 

National  O.  T.  C.  Chester  White  Record  Association Hastings,  Nebraska 

California   Swine   Breeders'   Association,    R.    P.    Boyce,    Secretary 

University  Farm,   Davis,   California 

Poultry. 

American  Poultry  Association St.   Louis.  Missouri 

Poultry  Keepers'   Association Petaluma,   California 

Poultry   Producers   of   Central    California 

612  Underwood   Building,    San  Francisco,   California 

Southern  California  Poultrymen's  Association,  Jos.   Davis,   Secretary 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Poultrj'  Producers  of  Southern  California Los  Angeles,  California 

Stanislaus  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association Modesto,  California 

San  Joaquin  Poultry  Association Stockton,  California 

Pasadena  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Association Pasadena,  California 

Fruit  Associations. 

California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange Los  Angeles,  California 

Citrus  Protective  League  of  California Los  Angeles,  California 

California  Fruit  Exhange Sacramento,  California 

California  Fruit  Distributors Sacramento,  California 

California  Associated  Raisin  Company Fresno,  California 

California  Pear  Growers  Association 238  Consular  Building,  San  Francisco,  California 

California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  Association San  Jose,  California 

California  Peach  Growers'  Association Fresno,  California 

California  Fig  Growers'  Association Cory  Building,  Fresno,  California 

California   Avocado   Association Experiment   Station,   Riverside,   California 

The   American    Date   Comapny 

206  Wright  &  Callendar  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Coachella  Valley   Co-operative   Date   Growers'    Syndicate Indio,   California 

California  Associated  Olive  Growers.   Incorporated 

721    Balboa    Building,    San    Francisco,  California 

Los   Angeles   Olive   Growers'    Association 

522    Higgihs   Building,    Los   Angeles,    California 

American    Olive   Company 

Adam  Street  and  Long  Beach  Avenue,  Los'Angeles,  California 

Olive  Products  Company Oroville,  California 

California  Ripe  Olive  Company Oroville,  California 

Sebastopol  Apple  Growers'  Union Sebastopol,   California 

Watsonville  Apple  Distributors Watsonville,   California 

Imperial  "Valley  Melon  Growers'  Association El  Centre,  California 

Nuts. 

California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange,  311  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 

California   Walnut   Growers'   Association 

1326  East  Seventh  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Bees  and  Honey,  and  Wine. 

California   State    Beekeepers'    Association 

232  West  First  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 

California  National  Honey  Producers'  Association Los  Angeles,  California 

California  Honey  Producers'  Co-operative  Exchange Modesto,  California 

Northern  California  Beekeepers'  Association Fairoaks,   Sacramento.  California 

California  Wine  Association 216  Pine  Street,  San  F'rancisco,  California 

The  American  Beet  Sugar  Company 625  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 

The  Lima  Bean  Growers'  Association Oxnard,  California 

California  Castor  Bean  Association Santa  Barbara,  California 

California  Bean  Growers'  Association Stockton,  California 

California  Tomato  Growers'  Association,  510  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 

West  Coast  Potato  Association Stockton,  California 

Celery  Growers'  Association Santa  Ana,  Orange  County,  California 

California  Vegetable  Union 812  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Imperial  Valley  Long  Staple  Cotton  Growers'  Exchange El  Centro.  California 

Pacific   Rice   Growers'   Association ^ Fruit   Building,   Sacramento,   California 

*This  is  only  a  partial  list  as  th*e  are  many  county  and  local  organizations  too 
numerous  to  include  in  this  summary. 
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Miscellaneous. 

National  Agricultural  Society Second  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York.  N.  T. 

California  Farmers'   Institutes University  of  California,   Berkeley,  California 

California  Farmers'  Union,  Incorporated 112  Market  Sti-eet,  San  Francisco,  California 

California  State  Grange,  Joseph  Holmes,  Master Cupertino,  California 

California  Association  of  Nurserymen 237  Franklin  Street,  Los 'Angeles,  California 

California    Irrigation    Association    

Merchants  National  Bank  Building,   San  Francisco,   California 

California  Grape  Protective  Association 216  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 

San  Joaquin  County  Grane  Growers'  Protective  League Lodi,  California 

Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association Griffith-McKenzie  Building,  Fresno.  California 

Japanese  Agricultural  Association 444  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 

Agricultural   Newspapers. 

Pacific  Rural  Press    (W) 525   Market   Street,    San  Francisco,   California 

California   Fruit  News    (W) 341    Montgomery   Street,    San   Francisco,    California 

California  Home  and  Farmer 706  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco.  California 

Orchard  and  Farm    (W) Examiner  Building,   San   Francisco,   California 

California   Cultivator    (W) 115   North  Broadway,    Los  Angeles.   California 

Pacific   Fruit  World    (W) 706    HoUingsworth   Building,    Los   Angeles,    California 

Rural    World 237    South    Broadway,    Los   Angeles,    California 

Western   Empire    (M) 132    North   Broadway,    Los   Angeles,   California 

Fig   and    Olive   Journal 311    East   Fourth    Street,    Los   Angeles,    California 

Pacific  Dairy  Review    (W) 78   Clay   Street,   San  Francisco,   California 

Breeder  and   Sportsman 239  Pacific  Building,   San  Francisco,  California 

Pacific  Poultry  Craft    (M) 223   Central   Building,   Los  Angeles,   California 

Pacific   Poultry  Breeder    (M) San   Jose,   California 

California  Poultry  Journal   (M) 105i  North  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Journal    (M) Sacramento.  California 

Sacramento    Valley    Monthly Sacramento,    California 
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APPENDIX  D. 


Acts  Relating  to  the  Management  and  Control  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society.* 

Chapter     60 — To  provide  for  the  management  and  control  of  the  State 

Ao-ricultural  Society  by  the  state.    Approved  April  15; 

1880. 
Chapter  307 — An  act  to  amend  the  above  act.     Approved  June  11, 

1913. 
Chapter  570 — An  act  to  amend  the   above  act.     Approved  May  29, 

1915. 

STALLION  REGISTRATION  BOARD. 

Chapter  677 — An  act  to  regulate  the  public  service  of  stallions  and  jacks 

in  the  state  of  California.    Approved  May  1,  1911. 
Chapter  752 — An  act  to  amend  the  above  act.    Approved  June  12,  1915. 

STATISTICS. 

Chapter  584 — An  act  to  provide  for  the  collection,  compilation  and  pub- 
lication of  agricultural  and  other  industrial  statistics 
for  the  state  of  California,  and  making  an  appropria- 
tion therefor.    Approved  April  25,  1911. 


♦The  California  State  Agricultural  Society  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  organized,  and 
ranks  as  fifth  in  the  United  States. 
Incorporated  May  13,  1854. 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  appointed  March  12,  1863. 
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CHAPTER  60. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  management  and  control  of  the  state  agricul- 
tural society  by  the  state. 

[Approved  April  15,   1880.] 

The  people   of   the   State   of   California,   represented   in   senate   and 
assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  state  agricultural  society  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
state  institution. 

Sec.  2.  "Within  ten  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  governor 
shall  appoint  twelve  resident  citizens  of  the  state,  who  shall,  when 
organized  constitute  a  state  board  of  agriculture,  who  shall,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided,  hold  office  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  until 
their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified.  Vacancies  occurring  from 
any  cause  in  the  board  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the  governor 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  office  vacated. 

Sec.  3.  Within  ten  days  after  their  appointment,  the  persons  so 
appointed  shall  qualify,  as  required  by  the  constitution,  and  shall  meet 
at  the  office  of  the  state  agricultural  society  and  organize  by  the  election 
of  one  of  their  number  as  president  of  the  board  and  said  society,  who 
shall  hold  said  office  of  president  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and- until  his 
successor  is  elected  and  qualified.  The  board  shall  also  elect  a  secretary 
and  treasurer,  not  of  their  number,  who  shall  each  hold  office  at  the 
discretion  of  the  board. 

Sec.  4.  At  the  same  meeting,  the  members  of  the  board  shall,  by  lot 
or  otherwise,  classify  themselves  into  four  classes  of  three  members  each. 
The  terms  of  office  of  the  first  class  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  first 
fiscal  year ;  of  the  second  class,  of  the  second  year ;  of  the  third  class,  of 
the  third  year;  of  the  fourth  class,  at  the  end  of  the  full  term  of  four 
years.  The  fiscal  year  shall  be  from  the  first  of  February  to  the  first 
of  February. 

Sec.  5.  The  state  board  of  agriculture  shall  be  charged  with  the 
exclusive  management  and  control  of  the  state  agricultural  society  as  a 
state  institution ;  shall  have  possession  and  care  of  its  property,  and  be 
intrusted  with  the  direction  of  its  entire  business  and  financial  aft'airs. 
They  shall  define  the  duties  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  fix  their 
bonds  and  compensation,  and  shall  have  powder  to  make  all  necessary 
changes  in  the  constitution  and  rules  of  the  society,  to  adapt  the  same 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  the  management  of  the  society,  its 
meetings  and  exhibitions.  They  shall  provide  for  an  annual  fair  or 
exhibition  by  the  society  of  ail  the  industries  and  industrial  products  of 
the  state,  at  the  city  of  Sacramento ;  provided,  that  in  no  event  shall  the 
state  be  liable  for  any  premium  awarded  or  debt  created  by  said  board 
of  agriculture. 

Sec.  6.  The  board  shall  have  power  to  appoint  all  necessary  marshals 
and  police  to  keep  order  and  preserve  peace  at  the  annual  fairs  of  the 
society ;  and  the  officers  so  appointed  shall  be  vested  with  the  same 
authority  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  peace,  on  the  grounds  and 
in  the  buildings  of  the  society,  that  executive  peace  officers  are  vested 
with  by  law. 
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Sec.  7.  Said  board  shall  use  all  suitable  means  to  collect  and  dis- 
seminate all  kinds  of  information  calculated  to  educate  and  benefit  the 
industrial  classes,  develop  the  resources,  and  advance  the  material  inter- 
ests of  the  state,  and  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February  of  each 
year,  report  to  the  governor  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  their  trans- 
actions, statistics,  and  information  gained,  and  also  a  full  finaneial 
statement  of  all  funds  received  and  disbursed.  They  shall  also  make 
such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  experience  and  good  policy 
may  dictate  for  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  the  agricultural 
and  kindred  industries. 

Sec.  8.  The  superintendent  of  state  printing  shall,  each  year,  print 
and  bind  in  cloth  four  thousand  volumes  of  said  transactions,  and  deliver 
the  same  to  said  board  of  agriculture  for  distribution  and  exchange.  He 
shall  also  do  such  job  printing  as  said  board  may  require  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  The  directors  or  boards  of  managers  of  each  county  and 
district  agricultural  society  or  association,  and  of  county,  district,  or 
state  horticultural  and  stock  breeding  association  or  society,  organized, 
and  acting  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  shall  report  annually,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  April,  to  the  state  board  of  agriculture,  the  name 
and  post-office  adclress  of  each  officer  of  such  society  or  association ;  and, 
on  or  before  the  first  day .  of  December,  shall  report  to  said  board  of 
agriculture  the  transactions  of  said  society,  including  the  premiums 
offered,  the  list  of  stock  and  articles  exhibited,  and  the  premiums  paid ; 
the  amount  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year,  the  new  industries 
inaugurated,  and  any.  and  all  facts  and  statistics  showing  the  develop- 
ment and  extent  of  the  industries,  products,  and  resources  of  the  county 
or  district  embraced  within  the  management  of  such  society  or  associa- 
tion; provided,  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
board  of  commissioners  or  other  body  organized  under  the  laws  of  this 
state,  the  object  of  which  is  to  promote  vinicultural  industries,  unless 
such  board  or  body  shall  voluntarily  request  the  privilege  of  making 
such  reports  as  are  called  for  by  this  act,  in  which  case  such  board  or 
body  shall  enjoy  equal  privileges  as  are  accorded  to  other  institutions 
devoted  to  agriculture. 

Sec.  10.  To  facilitate  such  reports,  the  state  board  of  agriculture 
shall  have  prepared,  and  shall  furnish  such  societies  with  necessary 
schedules  and  blanks  for  such  reports;  said  state  board  shall  include 
such  reports  from  societies  and  associations,  or  so  much  thereof  as  they 
may  deem  advisable,  in  their  report  to  the  governor. 

Sec.  11.  When  said  state  board  of  agriculture  shall  have  been  organ- 
ized and  classified  as  provided  herein,  the  secretary  of  the  board  shall 
report  such  organization  and  classification  to  the  governor.  He  shall 
also  report  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  said  board  at  any  time. 

Sec.  12.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  13.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 
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CHAPTER  307. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  provide  for  the  management 
and  control  of  the  state  agricultural  society  by  the  state,"  approved 
April  15,  1880. 

[Approved  June   11,   1913.] 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  five  of  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  provide  for  the 
management  and  control  of  the  state  agricnltural  society  bv  the  state  " 
approved  April  15,  1880,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  5.  The  state  board  of  agricnltnre  shall  be  charged  with  the 
exclusive  management  and  control  of  the  state  agricultural  society  as  a 
state  institution ;  shall  have  possession  and  care  of  its  property,  and  be 
intrusted  with  the  direction  of  its  entire  business  and  financial  affairs. 
They  shall  define  the  duties  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  fix  their 
bonds  and  compensation,  and  shall  have  power  to  make  all  necessary 
changes  inthe  constitution  and  rules  of  the  society;  to  adapt  the  same  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  the  management  of  the  societv,  its 
meetings,  and  exhibitions.  They  shall  provide  for  an  annual  fair  or 
exhibition  by  the  society  of  all  the  industries  and  industrial  products 
of  the  state,  at  the  city  of  Sacramento ;  provided,  that  in  no  event  shall 
the  state  be  liable  for  any  premium  awarded  or  debt  created  by  said 
board  of  agriculture ;  provided,  further,  that  the  collections  and  receipts 
from  other  sources  than  state  appropriations  shall  be  reported  monthly 
by  the  secretary  to  the  controller  of  state  and  shall  be  paid  into  the 
state  treasury.  Such  receipts  shall  be  credited  to  the  state  agricultural 
society  contingent  fund,  which  is  hereby  created,  and  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  society. 


CHAPTER  570. 


An  act  to  amend  sections  one  and  five  of  an  act  entitled  ''An  aot  to 
provide  for  the  management  and  control  of  the  state  agricultural 
society  by  the  state,"  approved  April  15,  1880,  as  amended  and 
approved  June  11,  1913. 

[Approved  May  29,  1915.] 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  management  and  control  of  the  state  agricultural  society  by  the 
state  approved  April  15,  1880,  as  amended  June  11,  1913,  is  herebv 
amended  to  read  as  follows :  ' 

Section  1  The  state  agricultural  society  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
a  state  institution;  provided,  that  all  rights  and  privileges  which  have 
heretofore  accrued  to  members  of  said  society  under  its  rules,  either 
tnrough  payments  made  or  by  services  rendered,  are  hereby  recognized 
and  continued. 
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Sec.  2.  Section  five  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  5.  The  state  board  of  agriculture  shall  be  charged  with  the 
exclusive  management  and  control  of  the  state  agricultural  society  as  a 
state  institution ;  shall  have  possession  and  care  of  its  property  and  be 
intrusted  with  the  direction  of  its  entire  business  and  financial  affairs. 
It  shall  define  the  duties  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  fix  their  bonds 
and  compensation,  and  shall  have  power  to  make  all  necessary  changes 
in  the  constitution  and  rules  for  the  society,  to  adapt  the  same  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  to  the  management  of  the  society,  its  meetings 
and  exhibitions.  It  shall  provide  for  an  annual  fair  or  exposition  by 
said  society  of  the  industries  and  industrial  products  of  this  state  and 
commercial  products  exported  and  imported  through  the  ports  of  this 
state  at  the  city  of  Sacramento  each  year;  provided,  that  in  any  year 
during  which  an  international  exposition  conducted  in  whole  or  in  part 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  of  California  and  endorsed  by  the  United 
States  government,  is  held  within  the  State  of  California  and  the  state 
board  of  agriculture  deems  it  inexpedient  to  hold  a  state  fair,  the  funds 
of  the  state  agricultural  society  for  that  year  only  may  be  expended  in 
cooperation  with  the  management  of  said  exposition  to  provide  for  a 
proper  exploitation  of  the  industries  of  California  at  such  exposition; 
provided,  further,  that  in  no  event  shall  the  state  be  liable  for  any 
premium  awarded  or  debt  created  by  the  said  state  board  of  agriculture ; 
provided,  further,  that  the  collections  and  receipts  from  sources  other 
than  state  appropriations,  shall  be  reported,  monthly  by  the  secretary  to 
the  controller  of  state,  and  shall  be  paid  to  the  state  treasury.  _  Such 
receipts  shall  be  credited  to  the  state  agricultural  society  contingent 
fund,  which  is  hereby  created,  and  shall  be  solely  for  the  use  of  the 
society. 


CHAPTER  677. 


An  act  to  regulate  the  public  service  of  stallions  and  jacks  in  the  State 

of  California, 

[Approved   May   1,    1911.] 

The   people   of   the   State   of   California,   represented   in   senate   and 
assemMy,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Every  association,  person,  firm  or  corporation  standing 
or  offering  any  stallion  or  jack  for  public  service  in  this  state  shall  cause 
the  name,  description,  and  pedigree  of  such  stallion  or  jack  to  be  enrolled 
by  a  stallion  registration  board  hereinafter  provided  for,  and  secure  a 
license  from  said  board,  as  provided  in  section  3  of  this  act.  All  enroll- 
ment and  verification  of  pedigree  shall  be  done  in  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  California  state  board  of  agriculture.  All  license  certificates 
for  stallions  or  jacks  issued  under  this  act  shall  thereupon  be  presented 
to  and  recorded'  by  the  county  recorder  of  the  county  or  counties  in 
which  said  stallion  or  jack  is  used  for  public  service. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  there  shall 
be  constituted  a  stallion  registration  board,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
verify  and  register  pedigrees :  to  pass  upon  certificates  of  veterinary 
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examination;  to  provide,  when  necessary,  for  veterinary  inspection;  to 
issue  stallion  or  jack  license  certificates ;  to  make  all  necessary  rules  and 
regulations;  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Said  board  shall  hold 
meetings  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  California  state  board  of 
agriculture  the  first  Tuesday  and  subsequent  days  of  February,  May, 
August,  and  November  of  each  year,  and  such  other  meetings  as  may 
be  necessary. 

Said  stallion  registration  board  shall  be  composed  of  three  members, 
consisting  of  the  president  and  the  secretary  of  the  California  state 
board  of  agriculture  and  the  state  veterinarian. 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  obtain  the  license  certificate  herein  provided  for, 
the  owner  of  each  stallion  or  jack  shall  forward  an  affidavit  signed  by 
a  licensed  veterinarian  to  the  effect  that  he  has  personally  examined 
such  stallion  or  jack,  and  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief, 
said  stallion  or  jack,  is  free  from  hereditary,  infectious,  contagious,  or 
transmissible  disease  or  unsoundness.  The  owner  of  said  stallion  or 
jack  shall  also  furnish  to  the  stallion  registration  board  the  studbook 
certificate  of  registry  of  the  pedigree  of  the  said  stallion  or  jack  when 
said  stallion  or  jack  is  registered,  and  all  other  necessary  papers  relative 
to  his  breeding  and  ownership.  Upon  verification  of  pedigree  and  cer- 
tificate of  breeding  (in  case  of  pure-bred  stallions  and  jacks),  and 
receipt  of  veterinarian's  affidavit,  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  a  license 
certificate  shall  be  issued  to  the  owner. 

Sec.  4.  The  presence  of  any  one  of  the  following  named  diseases 
shall  disqualify  a  stallion  or  jack  for  public  service,  and  the  examining 
or  inspecting  veterinarian  is  hereby  duly  authorized  to  refuse  to  give 
an  affidavit  of  soundness  to  the  owner  of  such  stallions  or  jacks  affected 
with  any  one  or  more  of  the  diseases  herein  specified  in  a  transmissible 
or  hereditary. form,  and  the  examining  or  inspecting  veterinarian  shall 
so  report  the  same  to  the  secretary  of  the  stallion  registration  board. 

Laryngeal  hemiplegia  (roaring  or  whistling)  ;  pulmonary  emphy- 
sema (heaves,  broken  wind)  ;  chorea  (St.  Vitus'  dance,  crampiness, 
shivering,  stringhalt)  ;  bone  spavin;  ringbone;  sidebone;  navicular 
disease ;  osteoporosis ;  curb,  when  accompanied  with  faulty  conformation 
of  hock;  glanders,  farcy;  mala.die  du  coit;  urethral  gleet;  mange;  or 
any  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  and  the  said  board  is  hereby 
authorized  to  refuse  its  certificate  of  enrollment  for  any  stallion  or 
jack  affected  with  any  one  of  the  diseases  hereinabove  mentioned  and 
to  revoke  the  previously  issued  enrollment  certificate  of  any  stallion  or 
jack  found  on  subsequent  examination  and  investigation  to  be  so 
affected. 

Sec.  5.  The  stallion  registration  board  shall  make  and  keep  records 
of  all  stallions  and  jacks  enrolled  in  the  State  of  California ;  said  stal- 
lions or  jacks  to  be  enrolled  as  "pure-bred,"  "cross-bred,"  "nonstand- 
ard bred,"  "grade,"  or  "mongrel,"  according  as  the  facts  may  have 
been  determined. 

Upon  making  the  enrollment  of  said  stallion  or  jack,  said  stallion 
registration  board  shall  issue  the  above  said  license. 

The  stallion  registration  board  is  authorized,  in  cases  of  emergency,  to 
grant  temporary  license  certificates  without  veterinary  examination, 
upon  receipt  of  an  affidavit  of  the  o^^^ler  to  the  effect  that,  to  the  be^t 
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of  his  knowledge  and  belief  said  stallion  or  jack  is  free  from  infectious, 
contagious,  or  transmissible  disease  or  unsoundness.  Temporary  license 
certificate  shall  be  valid  only  until  veterinary  examination  can  reason- 
ably be  made. 

Sec.  6.  The  owner  of  any  stallion  or  jack  used  for  public  service  in 
this  state  shall  post  and  keep  affixed,  during  the  entire  breeding  season, 
copies  of  the  license  certificate  of  such  stallion  or  jack,  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  both  within  and  upon  the 
outside  of  the  main  door  leading  to  every  stable  or  building  where  the 
said  stallion  or  jack  is  used  for  public  service. 

Each  bill  and  poster  and  each  newspaper  advertisement  shall  show  the 
enrollment  certificate  number,  and  state  whether  it  reads  ' '  pure-bred, ' ' 
"grade,"  "cross-bred,"  "nonstandard  bred"  or  "mongrel"  and  it 
shall  be  illegal  to  print  or  advertise  any  misleading  reference  to  the 
breeding  of  said  stallion  or  jack,  his  dam  or  his  sire. 

.  Sec.  7.  The  license  certificate  issued  for  a  stallion  or  jack  whose  sire 
and  dam  are  of  pure  breeding,  and  the  pedigree  of  which  is  registered 
in  a  studbook  recognized  by  the  United  States  department  of  agricul- 
ture, "Washington,  D.  C,  an  act  regulating  the  importation  of  breeding 
animals,  approved  March  3,  1903,  shall  be  in  the  following  form: 

CALIFORNIA    STALLION   REGISTRATION   BOARD. 

Certificate  of  pure-bred  stallion  or  jack  No 

The  pedigree  of  the  stallion  or  jack  (nam^e) 

Owned  by : 

Bred  by ^ 

Described  as  follows: 

Color Breed 

Foaled  in  the  year ,  has  been  duly  examined,  and  it  is 

hereby  certified  that  the  said  stallion  or  jack  is  registered  as  number 

in studbook,  said  studbook  being  recognized 

and  certified  to  by  the  secretary  of  the  department  of  agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  of  pure  breeding.     The  above  named  stallion 

or  jack  has  been  examined  by 

veterinarian,   and  is  reported  as  free  from  infectious,   contagious   or 

transmissible  disease  or  unsoundness, 

and  is  licensed  to  stand  for  public  service  in  the  State  of  California. 

This  license  expires  on ,  19 

(Signed) , 

Secretary  California  Stallion  K-egistraj^ion  Board. 

Dated  this ,  19 ,  at  Sacramento,  Cal. 

The  license  certificate  issued  for  a  grade  stallion  or  jack,  whose  sire 
or  dam  is  not  pure-bred,  shall  be  in  the  following  form: 

CALIFORNIA    STALLION    REGISTRATION    BOARD. 

Certificate  of  grade  stallion  or  jack  No 

The  pedigree  of  the  stallion  or  jack  (name) 

Owned  by   

Bred  by 
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Described  as  follows: 

Color 

Foaled  in  the  year ,  has  been  duly  examined,,  and  it  is 

hereby  certified  that  the  said  stallion  or  jack  is  not  of  pure  breeding, 
and  is,  therefore,  not  eligible  for  registration  in  any  studbook  recognized 
and  certified  to  by  the  secretary  of  the  department  of  agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.     The  above  named  stallion  has  been  examined  by 

,  veterinarian,  and  is  reported  as  free 

from  infectious,  contagious,  or  transmissible  disease  or  unsoundness, 

auid   is  licensed 

to  stand  for  public  service  in  the  State  of  California. 

This  license  expires  on ,  19 

(Signed) , 

Secretary  California  Stallion  Registration  Board. 

Dated  this ,  19 ,  at  Sacramento,  Cal. 

The  license  certificate  issued  for  a  stallion  whose  sire  and  dam  are 
pure-bred,  but  not  of  the  same  breed,  shall  be  in  the  following  form : 

CALIFORNIA    STALLION    REGISTRATION    BOARD. 

Certificate  of  cross-bred  stallion  No. - 

The  pedigree  of  the  stallion  (name) L- 

Owned  by  

Bred  by 

Described  as  follows : 

Color    

Foaled  in  the  year ,  has  been  duly  examined,  and  it  is 

found  that  his  sire  is  registered  in  the ; studbook 

as  number ,  volume ,  at  page  __1 , 

and  his  dam  in  the studbook  as  number , 

volume and  page 

Such  being  the  case,  the  said  stallion  is  not  eligible  for  registration  in 
any  studbook  recognized  and  certified  to  by  the  secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.     The  above  named  stallion  has 

been  examined  by ,  veterinarian,  and  is  reported 

as  free  from  infectious,  contagious  or  transmissible  disease  or  unsound- 
ness,    and 

is  licensed  to  stand  for  public  service  in  the  State  of  California. 

This  license  expires  on ,  19 

(Signed)-- _ _ _ , 

Secretary  California  Stallion  Registration  Board. 

Dated  this ,  19 ,  at  Sacramento,  Cal. 

The  license  certificate  issued  for  a  nonstandard  bred  stallion,  shall 
be  in  the  following  form : 

CALIFORNIA    STALLION    REGISTRATION    BOARD. 

Certificate  of  nonstandard  bred  stallion,  No. 

The  pedigree  of  the  stallion   (name) 

Owned  b}' 

Bred  by 

Described  as  follows:  ' 

Color _  _  _     
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Foaled  in  the  year -,  has  been  duly  examined,  and  it  is 

h.H'eb\-  certified  and  found  that  snid  stallion  is  not  eligible  to  registration 
as  standard  bred,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  license  is  not  pure  bred, 
althong'h  recorded  in  the  nonstandard  department  of  the  American 
trotting  register. 

The  above  named  stallion  has"  been  examined  by , 

veterinarian,   and  is  reported  as  free   from  infections,   contagious  or 

transmissible  disease  or  unsoundness, 

a.nd  is  licensed  to  stand  for  public  service  in  the  state  of  California. 

This  license  expires  on ,  19 

(Signed) » 

Secretary  California  Stallion  Registration  Board. 

Dated  this ,  19 ,  at  Sacramento,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA    STALLION    REGISTRATION    BOARD. 

Certificate  of  "mongrel"  stallion  or  jack  No. ■ — 

The  pedigree,   as  far  as  known  or  traced,  of  the  stallion  or  jack 

(n3,me)     

Owned  by 

Bred  by 

Described  as  follows: 

Color 

Foaled  in  the  year ,  ha;;  been  duly  examined,  and  it  is 

hereby  certified  that  the  said  stallion  or  jack  is  of  mongrel  breeding, 
and  is  not  eligible  for  registration  in  any  studbook  recognized  and 
certified  to  by  the  secretary  of  the  department  of  agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  above  named  stallion  has  been  examined  by , 

veterinarian,  and  is  reported  as  free  from  infectious,  contagious,  or 

transmissible  disease  or  unsoundness, 

and  is  licensed  to  stand  for  public  service  in  the  State  of  California. 

This  license  expires  on ,  19 

(Signed) 1 , 

Secretary  California  Stallion  Registration  Board. 

Dated  this ,  19 :._,  at  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Sec.  8.  A  fee  of  $2.50  shall  be  paid  to  the  secretary  of  the  California 
stallion  registration  board  for  the  examination  and  enrollment  of  each 
stallion  or  jack  pedigree,  and  for  issuance  of  a  license  certificate  in 
accordance  with  the  bree(Jing  of  the  stallion  or  jack  as  above  provided, 
which  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  for  a  period  of  one  year,  from  its 
date,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions -of  this  act. 
The  fee  shall  be  paid  to  the  secretary  of  the  California  stallion  regis- 
tration board  at  the  time  the- application  is  made  for  enrollment. 

Upon  a  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  any  stallion  or  jack  enrolled 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  certificate  of  enrollment  may  be 
transferred  to  the  transferee  by  the  secretary  of  the  California  stallion 
registration  board,  upon  submittal  of  satisfactory  proof  of  such  transfer 
of  ownership,  and  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $1.00.  A  fee  of  $1.00  shall 
be  paid  annually  for  the  renewal  of  a  license  certificate. 

A  fee  of  $1.00  shall  be  paid  for  a  duplicate  license  certificate,  upon 
proof  of  the  loss  or  destruction  of  the  original  certificate. 
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Sec.  9.  Every  stallion  or  jack  for  which  a  license  has  been  issued 
shall  be  exempt  from  further  examination,  unless  from  later  develop- 
ments it  becomes  known,  and  a  complaint  is  filed,  certified  to  by  three 
men,  one  of  whom  shall  be  licensed  veterinarian,  that  said  stallion  or 
jack  has  some  hereditary,  contagious,  or  infectious  disease,  which  was 
not  evident  at  the  time  of  previous  examination.  When  such  complaint 
is  made,  and  a  request  for  examination  is  asked,  such  complaint  shall  be 
filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  California  .stallion  registration  board, 
who  shall  have  another  examination  made,  but  the  owner  of  the  stallion 
or  jack  shall  have  the  right  to  select  a  veterinarian  legally  qualified  to 
practice  as  such  in  this  state,  to  act  with  such  examining  veterinary,  and 
in  case  these  two  shall  fail  to  agree  upon  a  verdict  or  decision  these 
two  veterinarians  shall  appoint  a  third  qualified  veterinarian,  with  the 
consent  and  approval  of  said  board  and  owner,  who  shall  act  as  referee 
therein,  and  the  decision  of  said  referee  shall  be  final.  If  such  com- 
plaint is  found  to  be  correct  it  shall  be  so  reported  to  the  secretary,  who 
shall  revoke  the  license  in  force;  provided,  that  the  owner  of  any  stallion 
used  for  public  service  in  this  state  shall  have  a  lien  on  all  colts  sired 
by  said  stallion  for  the  service  fee  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  date 
of  the  foaling  of  said  colt,  as  now  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  10.  Every  association,  person,  firm  or  corporation  violating  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  for 
each  offense ;  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  fifty 
days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  11.  The  funds  accruing  from  the  above  named  fees  shall  be 
used  by  the  said  stallion  registration  board  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
enrollment  of  pedigrees  and  issuance  of  licenses;  to  provide  for  the 
examination  of  stallions  and  jacks,  when  necessary;  to  publish  reports 
or  bulletins  containing  lists  of  stallions  and  jacks  examined,  which  shall 
be  not  less  than  one  in  each  year;  to  encourage  the  horse  breeding 
interests  in  this  state ;  to  disseminate  information  pertaining  to  horse 
breeding,  and  for  any  other  purposes  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Each  member  of 
the  above  committee  shall  receive  his  actual  expenses  incurred  while  in 
the  performance  of  any  duty  imposed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act; 
the  secretary  of  said  board  shall  receive  for  his  services  an  amount  to 
be  fixed  and  agreed  upon  by  said  board. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  stallion  registration  board  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  make  an  annual  report,  including 
financial  statement,  to  the  governor  of  the  state,  on  September  15th  of 
each  year. 

Sec.  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  August  1st, 
1911. 
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CHAPTER  752. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  public  service 
of  stallions,  and  jacks  in  the  State  of  California,"  approved 
May  1,  1911,  by  amending  sections  one,  two,  three,  four,  six,  seven, 
eight,  and  nine  thereof  and  by  adding  a  new  section  thereto  to  be 
known  and  numbered  as  section  eleven  and  one-half,  all  relating 
to  the  licensing  of  stallions  and  jacks,  and  providing  for  the  report- 
ing of  the  collection  of  fees  to  the  state  controller  and  the  creation 
of  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  stallion  registraiion  board  contingent 
fund. 

[Approved  June  12,  1915.] 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the 
public  service  of  stallions  and  jacks  in  the  State  of  California,"  ap- 
proved May  1,  1911,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Every  association,  person,  firm  or  corporation  standing  or 
offering  any  stallion  or  jack  for  public  service  in  this  state  shall  cause 
the  name,  description,  and  pedigree  of  such  stallion  or  jack  to  be  enrolled 
\ij  a  stallion  registration  board  hereinafter  provided  for,  and  secure  a 
license  from  said  board,  as  provided  in  section  three  of  this  act.  All 
enrollment  and  verification  of  pedigree  shall  be  done  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  the  California  state  board  of  agriculture. 

Sec.  2.     Section  two  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  there  shall 
be  constituted  a  stallion  registration  board,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
verify  and  register  pedigrees;  to  pass  upon  certificates  of  veterinary 
examination;  to  provide,  when  necessary,  for  veterinary  inspection;  to 
issue  stallion  or  jack  license  certificates  and  tags;  to  make  all  necessary- 
rules  and  regulations ;  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carr^^  out  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Said 
board  shall  hold  meetings  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  California 
state  board  of  agriculture  the  first  Tuesday  and  subsequent  days  of 
February,  May,  August  and  November  of  each  year,  and  such  other 
meetings  as  may  be  necessary.  Said  stallion  registration  board  shall 
be  composed  of  three  members,  consisting  of  the  president  and  secretary 
of  the  California  state  board  of  agriculture  and  the  state  veterinarian. 

Sec.  3.  Section  three  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  obtain  the  license  certificate  and  tag  herein  pro- 
vided for,  the  owner  of  each  stallion  or  jack  shall  forward  an  affidavit 
on  a  fonn  which  shall  be  furnished  b}"  the  stallion  registration  board  and 
this  affidavit  shall  be  made  by  a  veterinarian,  legalh^  qualified  to  practice 
as  such  in  this  state,  to  the  effect  that  he  has  personally  examined  such 
stallion  or  jack.  If  said  stciUion  or  jack  is  free  from  communicable 
diseases  and  is  not  affected  with  any  of  the  diseases  or  unsoundnesses 
mentioned  in  section  four  of  this  act,  a  statement  to  this  eff'ect  shall 
be  made  on  said  affidavit  by  the  examining  veterinarian.  If  said  exam- 
ining veterinarian  after  examination  finds  such  stallion  or  jack  affected 
with  any  communicable  disease  or  with  any  of  the  diseases  or  unsound- 
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nesses  mentioned  in  section  four  of  this  act,  a  statement  shall  be 
inscribed  on  such  affidavit  by  said  veterinarian  specifying  the  disease  or 
unsoundness  so  found.  The  owner  of  said  stallion  or  jack  shall  also 
furnish  to  the  stallion  registration  board  the  studbook  certificate  of 
registry  of  the  pedigree  of  said  stallion  or  jack  when  said  stallion  or 
jack  is  registered,  and  all  other  necessary  papers  relative  to  his  breeding 
and  ownership.  Upon  verification  of  pedigree  and  certificate  of  breeding 
(in  case  of  pure-bred  stallions  and  jacks),  and  receipt  of  veterinarian's 
affidavit  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  a  license  certificate  shall  be  issued 
to  the  owner;  provided,  however,  that  no  license  certificate  shall  be 
issued  to  the  owner  of  any  stallion  or  jack  in  case  said  animal  is  affected 
with  any  communicable  disease;  and  provided,  further,  that  when  any 
stallion  or  jack  is  found  affected  with  anj^  of  the  diseases  or  unsound- 
nesses as  mentioned  in  section  four  of  this  act,  the  license  certificate 
so  issued  to  the  owner  of  said  animal  shall  specify  the  disease  or  un- 
soundness with  which  said  animal  is  affected. 

Sec.  4.     Section  four  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

See.  4.  Any  stallion  or  jack  found  to  be  affected  with  any  of  the 
following  diseases  or  unsoundnesses  is  hereby  deemed  unsound  and 
likely  to  transmit  such  disease  or  unsoundness  to  its  progeny,  and  the 
license  certificate  issued  to  the  owner  of  such  a  stallion  or  jack  shall 
specify  the  disease  or  unsoundness  as  provided  for  in  section  three 
of  this  act: 

Periodic  ophthalmia  (moon  blindness)  ;  cataract,  laryngeal  hemiplegia 
(roaring  or  whistling)  ;  pulmonary  emphysema  (heaves,  broken  wind)  ; 
chorea  (St.  Vitus  dance,  crampiness,  shivering,  stringhalt)  ;  bone  spavin, 
ringbone,  sidebone,  navicular  disease,  osteoporosis;  curb,  when  accom- 
panied with  faulty  confirmation  of  hock. 

Sec.  5.     Section  six  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

See.  6.  The  owner  of  any  stallion  or  jack  used  for  public  service  in 
this  state  shall  post  and  keep  affixed  during  entire  breeding  season,  a 
copy  of  the  license  certificate  of  such  stallion  or  jack,  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  both  within  and  upon 
the  outside  of  the  main  door  leading  to  every  stable  or  building  where 
the  said  stallion  or  jack  is  used  for  public  service,  and  at  all  times 
during  the  breeding  season  shall  have  attached  to  the  harness  or  bridle 
of  said  stallion  or  jack  a  tag  which  shall  be  issued  with  the  certificate. 
Each  bill  and  poster  and  each  newspaper  advertisement  shall  show  the 
enrollment  certificate  number,  and  state  whether  it  reads  "pure-bred," 
"grade,"  "cross-bred,"  "non-standard  bred,"  or  "mongrel,"  and  it 
shall  be  illegal  to  print  or  advertise  any  misleading  reference  to  the 
breeding  of  said  stallion  or  jack,  his  dam  or  sire. 

Sec.  6.  Section  seven  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

Sec.  7.  The  license  certificate  issued  for  a  stallion  or  jack  whose  sire 
and  dam  are  of  pure  breeding,  and  the  pedigree  of  which  is  registered 
in  a  studbook  recognized  by  said  stallion  registration  board,  shall  be 
in  the  following  form: 
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Certificate  of  pure-bred  stallion  or  jack.  No. 

The  pedigree  of  the  stallion  or  jack  (name) 

Owned  by  

Bred  by 

Described  as  follows : 

Color Breed 

Foaled  in  the  year ,  has  been  dnly  examined,  and  it  is 

liereby    certified    that    the    said    stallion    or    jack    is    registered    as 

number in studbook,  said  studbook  being 

recognized  by  the  stallion  registration  board  of  California,  and  is  of  pure 
breeding.      The    above    named    stallion    or    jack    has    been    examined 

by ,  veterinarian,  and  is  reported 

as and  is  licensed  to  stand  for 

public  service  in  the  State  of  California. 

This  license  expires  on ,  19 

Signed    

Secretary  California  stallion  registration  board. 

Dated  this • ,  19 ,  at  Sacramento,  Cal. 

The  license  certificate  issued  for  a  grade  stallion  or  jack  whose  sire 
or  dam  is  not  pure-bred  shall  be  in  the  following  form : 

CALIFORNIA    STALLION   REGISTRATION    BOARD. 

Certificate  of  grade  stallion  or  jack,  No. 

The  pedigree  of  the  stallion  or  jack  (name) . 

Owned  by • 

Bred  by — 

Described  as  follows : 

Color Foaled  in  the  year ,  has  been  duly 

examined,  and  it  is  hereby  certified  that  the  said  stallion  or  jack  is  not  of 
pure  breeding,  and  is,  therefore,  not  eligible  for  registration  in  any 
studbook  recognized  by  the  stallion  registration  board  of  California. 

The  above  stallion  has  been  examined  by , 

veterinarian,  and  is  reported  as and  is  licensed 

to  stand  for  public  service  in  the  State  of  California. 

This  license  expires  on ,  19 

Signed    

Secretary  California  stallion  registration  board. 

Dated  this ,  19 ,  at  Sacramento,  Cal. 

The  license  certificate  issued  for  a  stallion  whose  sire  and  dam  are 
pure-bred,  but  not  of  the  same  breed,  shall  be  in  the  following  form: 

CALIFORNIA    STALLION    REGISTRATION    BOARD. 

Certificate  of  cross-bred  stallion  No. 

The  pedigree  of  the  stallion  (name) 

Owned  by   

Bred  by 
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Described  as  follows: 

Color Foaled  in  the  year ,  has  been  duly 

examined,  and  it  is  found  that  his  sire  is  registered  in  the 

stiidbook  as  number ,  volume ,  at  page , 

and  his  dam  in  the studbook  as  No. ,  vol- 
ume   ,  and  page 

Such  being  the  case,  the  said  stallion  is  not  eligible  for  registration 
in  any  studbook  recognized  by  the  stallion  registration  board  of  Cali- 
fornia.   The  above  named  stallion  has  been  examined  by 

,  veterinarian,  and  is  reported  as 

and  is  licensed  to  stand  for  public  service  in  the 

State  of  California. 

This  license  expires  on ,  19 

Signed    

Secretary  California  stallion  registration  board. 
Dated  this ,  19 ,  at  Sacramento,  Cal. 

The  license  certificate  issued  for  a  non-standard  bred  stallion  shall  be 
in  the  following  form  : 

CALIFORNIA    STALLION   REGISTRATION    BOARD. 

Certificate  of  non-standard  bred  stallion  No. 

The  pedigree  of  the  stallion  (name)   

Owned  by  

Bred  by 

Described  as  follows : 

Color Foaled  in  the  year ,  has  been  duly 

examined,  and  it  is  hereby  certified  and  found  that  said  stallion  is  not 
eligible  to  registration  as  standard  bred,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this 
license  is  not  pure-bred,  although  recorded  in  the  non-standard  depart- 
ment of  the  American  trotting  register. 

The  above  named  stallion  has  been  examined  by , 

veterinarian,  and  is  reported  as and  is  licensed 

to  stand  for  public  service  in  the  State  of  California. 

This  license  expires  on ,  19 

Signed    

Secretary  California  stallion  registration  board. 

Dated  this ,  19 ,  at  Sacramento,  Cal. 

The  license  certificate  issued  for  a  "mongrel"  stallion  or  jack  shall 
be  in  the  following  form: 

CALIFORNIA    STALLION    REGISTRATION    BOARD. 

Certificate  of  "mongrel"  or  jack  No.  

The  pedigree  a.s  far  as  known   or  traced,   of  the  stallion  or  jack 

(name)   

Owned  by  

Bred  by 

Described  as  follows: 

Color Foaled  in  the  year ,  has  been  duly 

examined,  and  it  is  hereby  certified  that  the  said  stallion  or  jack  is  of 
mongrel  breeding,  and  is  not  eligible  for  registration  in  any  studbook 
recognized  by  the  stallion  registration  board  of  California. 
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The  above  named  stallion  has  been  examined  b}^ 

,  veterinarian,  and  is  reported  as 

and  is  licensed  to  stand  for  public  service 

in  the  state  of  California. 

This  license  expires  on ,  19 

Signed    

Secretary  California  stallion  registration  board. 
Dated  this ,  19 ,  at  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Sec.  7.  Section  eight  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

Sec.  8.  A  fee  of  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  shall  be  paid  to 
the  secretary  of  the  California  stallion  registration  board  for  the  exami- 
nation and  enrollment  of  each  stallion  or  jack  pedigree,  and  for  issuance 
of  a  license  certificate  and  tag,  in  accordance  with  the  breeding  of  the 
stallion  or  jack  as  above  provided,  which  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  for 
a  period  of  one  year  from  its  date,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  fee  shall  be  paid  to  the  secretary 
of  the  California  registration  board  at  the  time  the  application  is 
made  for  enrollment.  Upon  a  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  any  stallion 
or  jack  enrolled  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  certificate  of 
enrollment  may  be  transferred  to  the  transferee  by  the  secretary 
of  the  California  stallion  registration  board  upon  submittal  of 
satisfactory  proof  of  such  transfer  of  ownership,  and  upon  payment  of 
a  fee  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  shall  be  paid  annually  for  the  renewal  of  a  license 
certificate  and  tag.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  shall  be 
paid  for  a  duplicate  license  certificate  and  tag  upon  proof  of  the  loss  or 
destruction  of  the  original  certificate. 

Sec.  8.     Section  nine  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  9.  Whenever  at  any  time  the  stallion  registration  board  has 
reason  to  believe,  or  complaint  is  made,  that  any  stallion  or  jack  has 
been  provided  with  a  license  certificate  under  false  or  erroneous  repre- 
sentation, said  stallion  registration  board  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  cause  an  investigation  to  be  made,  and  if  in  the  conduct 
of  such  investigation  it  is  deemed  necessary  by  said  board  to  examine 
said  stallion  or  jack,  the  owner  of  said  animal  shall  have  the  right  to 
select  a  veterinarian,  legally  qualified  to  practice  as  such  in  this  state, 
to  act  with  a  veterinarian  of  said  stallion  registration  board'  in 
examining  said  animal,  and  in  case  these  two  shall  fail  to  agree 
on  a  verdict  or  decision  they  shall  appoint  a  third  qualified 
veterinarian,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  said  board  and  owner, 
which  third  veterinarian  shall  act  as  a  referee  therein  and  the  decision 
of  said  referee  shal  be  final.  If  as  a  result  of  such  investigation  or 
examination,  or  both,  it  shall  have  been  found  that  such  stallion  or 
jack  is  not  legally  entitled  to  the  license  certificate  as  provided  for  in 
this  act,  then  said  stallion  registration  board  shall  revoke  the  license 
in  force,  or  provide  the  owner  of  said  animal  with  a  proper  form  of 
license  certificate;  provided,  that  the  owner  of  any  stallion  or  jack  used 
for  public  service  in  this  state  shall  have  a  lien  on  all  colts  sired  by 
said  stallion  or  jack  for  the  service  fee  for  a  period  of  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  foaling  of  said  colt,  as  now  provided  by  law. 
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Sec.  9.  A  new  section  is  hereby  added  to  said  act  to  be  known  and 
numbered  as  section  eleven  and  one-half,  and  to  read  as  follows: 

See.  11^.  The  secretary  of  the  stallion  registration  board,  at  least  as 
often  as  once  each  month,  and  oftener  if  required  so  to  do,  shall 
report  to  the  state  controller  the  total  amount  of  fees  collected,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  shall  pay  into  the  state  treasury  the  entire  amount 
of  such  receipts.  All  such  receipts  shall  be  credited  to  the  stallion 
registration  board  contingent  fund,  which  fund  is  hereby  created,  and 
shall  l)e  held  subject  to  the  uses  of  the  board  as  defined  in  this  act. 


CHAPTER  584. 


An  act  to  provide  for  the  collection,  compilation  and  puUication  of 
agricultural  and  other  industrial  statistics  for  the  State  of  California, 
and  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

[Approved   April   25,   1911.] 

The   people    of   the   State   of   California,   represented   in   senate   and 
assemMy,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  state  agricultural  society 
are  authorized,  and  it  is  hereby  made  their  duty,  to  collect,  compile  and 
publish  annually,  on  or  before  the  31st  day  of  January  in  each  year, 
statistics  showing  the  yield  cP  agricultural  and  other  farm  and  industrial 
products  of  the  State  of  California  for  each  preceding  year,  and  shall, 
as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  ascertain  and  publish  each  year  the 
number  of  acres  of  land  within  the  state  that  are  under  irrigation,  and 
the  number,  location  and  extent  of  any  new  irrigation  enterprises, 
exclusive  of  individual  pumping  plants,  that  may  have  been  started 
within  the  state  during  the  preceding  year. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  ($5,000.00)  dollars  per  annum  is  hereby 
appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  state  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  and  the  controller  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  his  war- 
rant from  time  to  time  up  to  the  amount  of  said  appropriation  in  favor 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  state  agricultural  society,  and  the  state 
treasurer  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  the  same. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  RESOURCES 

OF  THE 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

BY  COLNTIES 

The  brief  description  of  each  county  which  follows,  has  been 
greatly  condensed  in  order  to  keep  it  within  the  space  available. 

Count}^  statistics  were  first  obtained  under  an  act  passed  in  1905, 
under  which  county  statisticians  were  appointed,  but  the  result  was 
a  failure,  as  many  counties  omitted  to  supply  the  figures  required,  and 
therefore  no  complete  statistics  for  the  state  as  a  whole  could  be  pub- 
lished. In  1910  eleven  counties  failed  to  make  any  report,  and  in 
other  years  the  number  was  even  greater. 

In  1911  county  statisticians  were  abolished,  and  the  present  system 
established,  under  which  the  cost  of  gathering  statistics  was  reduced 
from  about  $50,000  per  annum  (paid  by  the  counties)  to  $5,000, 
the  latter  sum,  however,  is  quite  inadequate  to  give  entirelv  satisfac- 
tory results,  or  to  make  the  report  as  complete  as  it  could  be  made 
with  a  com.paratively  moderate  increase  in  the  expenditure. 

The  size  of  farms,  and  the  figures  relating  to  crops,  fruit  trees, 
by  counties  are  those  given  in  the  last  census.  Later  statistics  brought 
down  to  1917  are  given  in  the  body  of  the  Report  under  their  respec- 
tive headings. 

Some  correspondents  consider  that  all  the  details  contained  in  the 
census  reports  should  be  revised  annually,  but  they  do  not  realize 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  or  the  enormous  labor  and  expense 
it  would  entail;  and  that  without  much  real  benefit,  for  as  a  rule  the 
totals  do  no  vary  greatly  in  a  single  year.  The  pay  of  the  enumerators 
alone  in  this  state,  at  the  last  census,  amounted  to  $151,750. 

The  source  of  the  statistics  contained  in  this  report  are  the  most 
trustworthy  that  can  be  obtained,  and  the  number  of  farm  animals, 
farm  crops,  fruits,  and  all  other  products,  are  brought  down  to  date, 
and  when  estimated,  the  figures  are  strictly  conservative. 

Note.— statistios  regarding  farms,  farm  animals  and  farm  crope  by  counties,  are  only 
collected  by  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  every  ten  years,  as  it  is  a  vrry  large  and  costly  undertaking. 

SUiVIMARY   OF  THE   WEATHER    IN   1917. 

The  year  1917  was  relatively  cold  and  dry  in  California.  For  the 
state  as  a  whole  it  was  the  coldest  year  since  1912,  and  the  driest  year 
since  1898.  The  first  five  months  of  the  year  were  abnormally  cold, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  August,  was 
al-normnlly  warm.  In  January,  IMarch  and  IMay  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  state  as  a  whole  was  the  lowest  ever  recorded  for  these 
respective  months,  while  in  October  and  December  the  mean  tempera- 
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ture  was  the  highest  on  record.     Extreme  temperatures  ranged  from 
oo'o"^  J-'^^.''^''''''''^'^  ^^  Greenland  Ranch,  Inyo  Countv,  on  July  12  to 
~SS    which  was  recorded  at  Bridgeport,  Mono  Countf,  on  January  17 
a   range   for  the   state   of   158°.      The   average   precipitation  for  the 
state  was  16.48  inches,  or  38  per  cent  below  the  normal.     But  1  00 
inch,  or  6  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  precipitation,  fell  during  the 
dry  half- ve^r    May  to  October,  inclusive.     All  months  with  the  ex- 
ception of  February,  April  and  July  were  abnormally  drv      October 
was   the  driest  month  of  that  name   in   the  21   veare   during  which 
state-wide  records  have  been  kept.     During  this  extraordinary  month 
no   ram   fell   at   182  stations,   while   at   39   others   only   a   trace   was 
received.      Heavy    snow    fell    in    the    mountains    during    the    spring 
montJis,  and  as  a  result  there  was  an  ample  supplv  of  water  for  irri- 
gation and  power  purposes  during  the  summer.     But  little  snowfall 
occurred  during  the  autumn  months,  and  at  the  close  of  the  vear  the 
amount  on  the  ground  was  far  below  the  normal.     Killing  frosts  were 
unusually   frequent   during  the   spring   months,    while    few   occurred 
during  the  autumn.     Hot  waves  accompanied  by  northerly,  desiccating 
winds,  were  frequent  during  the  summer  half-year,  and^that  of  June 
13-^0  was  the  most  destructive  which  has  ever  occurred  in  California 
Agricult^irally,    the    weather    of    the    year    was    partly    favorable 
partly    unfavorable.      The    principal    unfavorable    features    were    the 
extrenie  cold  of  the  spring  months,  the  unprecedented  hot  spell  in  June 
and   the  prolonged   drought   of  the   autumn   months.      The   favorable 
teatures   were   the   abundant   snowfall   in    the  mountains  during  the 
early  spring  months,  the  infrequent  occurrence  of  destructive  winds 
the  clear   dry  weather  of  the  harvest  season,  and  the  absence  of  frosts 
clunng  the  autumn  and  early  winter.     As  there  was  an  ample  supply 
o±    irrigation    water   throughout    the    summer,    agriculture    prospered 
in  spite  of  the  deficient  precipitation. 

As  a  result,  the  yield  of  agricultural  crops  was  about  20  per  cent 
greater  m  1917  than  that  of  any  preceding  year  in  the  history  of  the 
state.  The  principal  crops  which  showed  a  "considerably  larger  yield 
dunng  1917  than  that  of  the  preceding  year  were  wheat,  potatoes 
rice,  cotton,  beans,  peaches  and  onions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  yield 
f  ?oi"^^^"  ^^"^°"*^'  walnuts,  and  hops  was  decidedly  lower  than 'that 
o±  1916  As  a  whole,  the  fruit  crop  was  large,  but  owing  to  the  June 
hot  spell,  following  an  abnormally  cold  spring,  qualitv  suffered  some- 
what, and  the  high  standard  of  former  years  was  not  maintained  with 
all  fruits. 
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TABLE   LII. 
Temperature,    Rainfall,   and   Snowfall    In    Each   County   in   1917. 

(Compiled  from   the   Report  of  the  United   States  Weather   Bureau,    San  Francisco.) 


County  seat  or 
observation  station 

Elevation, 
feet 

Temperature 

Counties 

Higliest 

Lowest    I 

C; 

Alameda        - 

1 

Oakland   ^— 

Tamarack*   

Electra*   

Oroville  (near) 

Mokelumne  Hill* 

Colusa    _  _  _      _  __ 

36' 

8,000 
725 
250 

1,550 

60 

46 

125 

1,875 

293 

136 

64 

—105 

3,907 
404 
249 

1,350 

4,175 
293 
296 
490 

3,960- 
620 
173 

4,400 

6,500 
40 
20 

2,850 
133 

1,360 

3,400 

851 

71 

284 

1,054 

87 

207 

23 

201 

95 

82 
106 
109 
104 
109 
107 

93 
105 
109 
112 

82 
118 
102 
110 
110 
108 
102 
105 
107 

90 

96 
106 
108 
104 

85 

97 
107 

99 
112 
105 

99 
118 
107 
103 
116 

92 

96 
105 
110 

30 
—16 
20 
21 
19 
24 
30 
26 
18 
25 
25 
27 
30 
—1 
25 
20 
23 
17 
38 
24 
32 
0 
16 
21 
—32 
—33 
23 
23 
12 
32 
21 
—12 
28 
26 
22 
26 
39 
34 
22 
30 

11.16 

27.82 

18.75 

17.31 

15.22 

7.53 

5.46 

69.60 

20.58 

3.91 

8.82 

28.73 

1.84 

2.11 

3.02 

4.43 

11.83 

9.82 

8.45 

4.99 

8.34 

18.93 

25.29 

5.33 

11.33 

4.99 

5.17 

13.64 

25.71 

5.41 

24.33 

25.72 

5.46 

8.92 

9.17 

8.37 

8.04 

9.00 

7.01 

10.34 

0 

259.0 

Amador         -- 

0 

Butte     _  -  -    

0 

Calaveras  

7.0 
0 

Contra  Costa 

Antioch* _ 

0 

Del  Norte         - 

Crescent  City  _      

T 

El  Dorado  

Fresno . 

Plaeerville    

Fresno   - 

15.0 
T 

Glenn 

Willows  

Eureka       _        _    _. 

0 

Humboldt 

0 

Imperial 

Brawlev*         -    

0 

Invo                

Independence 

6.0 

Kern      

Bakersfield    

Hanford    

Sulphur  Banks*   

Susanville                   

0 

Kings 

0 

Lake 

Lassen       

T 

T 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Los  Angeles  

Storev*    _ 

0 
0 

Marin    

Point  Reyes* 

Tosemite* 

0 

Mariposa  _.    

91.5 

Mendocino   

Merced     

Ukiah    

Merced   

Alturas 

0 
0 

Modoc  

67.2 

Mono    - - 

Bridgeport 

39.6 

Monterey 

Salinas       _  __  _ 

0 

Napa    

Napa 

0 

Nevada      _    .  

Nevada  City     __ 

32.5 

Orange  

Santa  Ana 

0 

Placer  _  _. 

Auburn    

Quiney 

2.3 

Plumas  _  -      

55.0 

Riverside    

Sacramento      

Riverside   

Sacramento 

T 

0 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino.- 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  — . 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 
San  Mateo 

Hollister    

San  Bernardino   

San  Diego  

San  Francisco  

Stockton  (S.  H.) 

San  Luis   Obispo 

0 
0 
T 

0 
0 
0 

Santa  Barbara  _. 
Santa  Clara 

Santa   Barbara   

San  Jose               - 

130 

95 

20' 

552 

3,150 

2,625 

175 

181 

91 

57 

307 

2,162 

334 

4,700 

900 

51 

67 

115 
102 
101 
111 
99 
105 

28 
22 
24 
26 
11 
—1 

11.79 
8.21 
12.37 
22.95 
46.40 
12.06 

0 
0 

Santa  Cruz      

Santa    Cruz   _    _      __ 

0 

Shasta    

Redding            _ 

25.0 

Sierra 

Downievillc    __ 

76.0 

Siskiyou    _ 

Treka 

25.5 

Solano 

Vaeaville* 

Sonoma    

Santa  Rosa   _  

111 
106 

23 

18 

15.49 
5.10 

0 

Stanislaus 

Newman* 

0 

Sutter 

Yuba  City 

Tehama    _ 

Red  Bluff                -    — 

110 
107 
106 
96 
119 
111 
108 

24 
5 
16 
-4 
23- 
25 
24 

14.16 
24.82 

5.19 
27.43 
11.04 

9.50 
10.89 

0 

Trinity  _    

Weaverville    _    - 

24.0 

Tulare 

Visalia .- 

T 

Tuolumne  

Ventura  .. 

Lake  Eleanor*  

Ojai  Valley* -. 

124.6 
0 

Tolo  

Davis*          

0 

Tuba    

Marysville 

0 

*ObS3rvation  stations.  .  _,, 

Where  thsre  is  no  observation  station  at  the  county  ssat  some  other  station  is  given.  Ihsre 
is  no  observation  station  in  San  Mateo,  Solano  or  Sutter  counties.  In  the  last  named  the  figures 
for  Tuba  may  be  accepted  as  correct,  as  Marysville  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
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ALAMEDA  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  March  25,  1853. 

1916 
1890      1900      1910   (estimated) 

Land  area,  732  square  miles.  Population,.  93,864      130,197      246,131       

County  seat,  Oakland.  Population^  48,682       66,960      150,174      198,604 

Population  per  square  mile,  336.2. 

Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

Elevation,  36  feet.  1916:  Temperature...  91         30    Rainfall.. .30.69    Snow..  T 

1917:  Temperature...  95         30    Rainfall. ..11.16    Snow..    0 

'(r'":r':!;!rr!!K'vi'i!!i{irMi; 

Alameda  County  fronts  on  the  l)ay  of  San  Francisco  for  a  distance 
of  38  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  25  miles,  extending  to  and 
beyond  the  summit  of  the  Contra  C-osta  hills,  comprising  numerous 
beautiful  valleys,  besides  the  broad  Alameda  Valley,  whch  last  is 
bounded  by  the  waters  of  the  bay  on  the  one  side  and  the  Contra  Costa 
hills  on  the  other,  and  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  valleys  in 
the  state.  The  principal  stream  is  Alameda  Creek.  There  are  other 
creeks  crossing  the  county  and  emptying  into  the  bay,  two  of  which 
furnish  water  for  the  city  of  Oakland.  The  country  around  Hayward 
is  one  of  the  great  fruit-raising  regions,  many  millions  of  pounds  being 
shipped  annually. 

The  .^oils  immediately  along  the  bay  in  Alameda  County  and  the 
marshes  formed  by  the  overflow  are  heavy,  but  very  fertile  when 
reclaimed.  Then  comes  a  broad  belt  of  rich,  clay  loams  that  is  crossed 
by  deposits  of  alluvium  made  by  shifting  channels  of  streams  running 
down  from  the  Coast  Range.  In  the  Niles  region  are  lighter  loams. 
About  Livermore  are  uplands,  bench,  and  valley  lands.  The  Pleasanton 
section  consists  of  agricultural  and  grazing  lands.  The  soil  is  a  very 
rich  sediment,  producing  hay,  grain,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  of  which  there  is 
5,000  acres,  and  beets  in  abundance.  At  Alvarado  the  surrounding 
country  is  a  fine  farming  and  fruit  region,  and  gardening  and  dairying- 
are  largely-  carried  on. 

Alameda  County  was  among  the  first  to  begin  the  planting  of  or- 
chards and  vineyards.  The  county  is  divisible  into  three  sections — the 
cherry  district,  containing  about  757  acres,  the  apricot  district  of  about 
5,000  acres,  and  the  vineyard  district. 

Alameda  is  par  e.rccUe-nce  a  vegetable-producing  county,  since  the 
profit  in  peas,  potatoes,  rhubarb,  asparagus,  and  several  other 
vegetables  is  large.  About  4,000  acres  in  this  county  are  planted  in 
tomatoes,  which  prove  to  be  a  most  profitable  crop.  There  is  also  4,183 
acres  in  sugar  beets. 

The  growing  of  peas  for  canning  has  assumed  importance.  The 
output  of  the  San  Leandro  cannery,  located  in  this  countv,  has  reached 
as  high  as  1,200  cases  per  day,  and  3^  tons  of  peas  have  been  grown 
upon  a  single  acre. 

The  average  annual  output  of  salt  recovered  from  San  Francisco 
Bay,  in  Alameda  Countv,  is  verv  large,  including  both  coarse  and  fine 
salt. 
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ALAMEDA    COUNTY    SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres 148 

3  to  9  acres 589 

10  to  19  acres 405 

20  to  49  acres 424 

50  to  99  acres 204 

100  to  174  acres 238 

175  to  2.59  acres 116 

260  to  499  acres 163 

500  to  999  acres 91 

1,C00  acres  and  over 44 

Total  2.422 

Total  in  1900 2,787 

Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,   acres 468,480 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 311,327 

Land  in  farms  in  19C0 398,289 

Improved  land  in  farnjs  in  1910 177,314 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  190O 226,118 

Woodland  in  farms 51,484 

Other  unimproved   land 82,529 

Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total   value   in   1910 $36,840,669 

Total   value   in   1900 34,619,536 

Per  cent  increase,  1900-1910 6.4 

Land  in  1910 29,537,208 

Land  in  1900 28,751,590 

Buildings  in  1910- 4,463,555 

Buildings  in  1900 . 3,485,310 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910.-  817,861 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900--  780,040 
Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910 2,022,045 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900  1,602,596 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and  Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy   cows    9,172 

Other    cows    5,827 

Yearling  heifers  2,609 

Calves   4,113 

Ycrling  steers   and  bulls 1,107 

Other  steers  and  bulls 1,491 

Total  24,319 

Value  $611,907 

Horses- 
Mature  horses   9,266 

Yearling   colts    842 

Spring  colts  536 

Total  10,044 

Value  $1,151,631 

Mules  - 

Mature  mules  223 

Yearling  colts  4 

Total   227 

Value  . ,.. $28,545 


Asses    and    burrows- 
Number    

Value  

Swine — 

Mature  hogs  

Spring  pigs  .— . 

Total  

Value  

Sheep- 
Rams,  ewes  and  wethers- 
Spring  lambs  

Total  

Value  

Goats— 

Nubmer    

Value  


3 

.S48 


3,640 

2,770 


6,410 
$55,333 


5,680 
3,507 


9,187 
$32,559 


64 
$321 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $1,880,344 

Poultry  and  bees — 

Poultry  of  all  kinds 240,914 

Value    $139,589 

Colonies  of  bees 610 

Value  $2,112 

Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn    .503  13,r97 

Oats   1,725  .53,745 

Wheat  1,075  21,535 

Barley  12,650  473,575 

Kaffir  corn  and  milo  maize.--    10 

Dry  edible  beans 86  2,933 

Potatoes    1,655  175920 

Hay   and   forage —                        Acres  Tons 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed,.         84  115 

Clover  alone 407  472 

Alfalfa    1,109  3,514 

Other    tame    or    cultivated 

grasses    5,202  S.Ofi'i 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses       729  1,03T 

Grains    cut    green 73,041  99,538 

All  other  hay  pnd  forage. .       163  805 

Totals     80,735  113,534 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry  raised,   number 230,417 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 1,391,728 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced..  $471,769 

Honey  and  wax- 
Honey  produced,  pounds 9,848 

Wax  produced,  pounds 179 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced  $1,321 

Wool- 
Wool,   fleeces  shorn 5,783 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced..  $4,930 
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Principal   Crops — Continued. 
Special   crops — 

Potatoes,  acres  1,655 

Sweet  potatoes,  acres 2 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 7,459 

Sugar  beets,   acres 2,516 

Number 
Orchard   fruits—  bearing  trees 

Apples  26,045 

Apricots   270,461 

Cherries    89,284 

Peaches  and  nectarines 12  5.55 

Pears  70,382 

Prunes   and  plums 157,981 

Total  627,824 

Number 
Tropical    fruits —  bearing  trees 

Piss    482 

Lemons 660 

Oranges    3,782 

Pomeloes   4 

Olives    10,963 

Total  15,900 

Grapevines- 
Number   in   bearing 2,390,959 

Small  fruits- 
Strawberries,   acres   18 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  12 

All  others,  acres 371 

Total   401 


Number 
Nuts—  bearing  trees 

Almonds    21,190 

Pecans    5 

Walnuts   3,726 

Total  25,250 

Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909-—  50 

Acres   irrigated   in  1909 1,859 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating  in  1910 1,872 

Acreage  included  in  projects 2,605 

Main   ditches,   number 49 

Length,   miles  21 

Pumped  wells,   number 56 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July   1,    1910 $57,156 

.\verage  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing  in    1910 20.5 


Mineral    Production    in    1916. 

Substance                                Amount  "Value 

Chromite,   tons   612  $7,344 

Brick,   M   23,551  315,941 

Clay,   tons   4,060  2,750 

Manganese,  tons  .562  9,005 

Pyrite,    tons    16,394  65,110 

Salt,  tons  111,206  263,773 

Stone,  miscellaneous 403,587 

Other  minerals*  26,657 

Total  $1,094,167 


'Includes  limestone,  magnesium  chloride  and  magnesite. 
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ALPINE  COUNTY. 


Date  of  creation,  March  16,   1S64;   reorganized  in  1900. 


Land  area,  776  square  miles. 

County  seat,  Markleeville.    Township  No.  1. 

Population  per  square  mile,  0.4. 


Population. 


309 


Tamarack  (Station) : 

Elevation,  8,000  feet. 


mghest 

1916:  Temperature—  81 
1917:  Temperature---  82 


Lowest 

22    Rainfall. 
16    Rainfall. 


Inches  Inches 

-60.27    Snow-538.0 
-27.82    Snow-259.0 


Alpine  County  is  one  of  the  counties  on  the  eastern  border,  and  out 
of  the  way,  as  far  as  her  means  of  communication  with  the  other  coun- 
ties of  the  state  is  concerned,  there  being  no  public  road  maintained  to 
the  border,  thereby  rendering  it  necessary  to  turn  to  the  state  of  Ne- 
vada for  a  route  to  reach  the  capital  at  Sacramento,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  state.  All  transportation  is  by  wagon  or  mule  back,  and  this 
condition  militates  against  the  development  of  the  county's  many 
natural  resources,  as  intending  investors,  or  purchasers  are  not 
afforded  a  convenient  route  of  reaching  the  county. 

The  resources  of  Alpine  County  are  great,  especially  in  mineral, 
timber,  and  water  power,  the  latter  offering  a  field  of  immediate  de- 
velopment to  enterprising  capital. 


ALPINE    COUNTY   SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

20  to  49  acres - 1 

50  to  99  acres - 3 

100  to  174  acres 4 

175  to  259  acres 9 

260  to  499  acres 14 

-500  to  999  acres 3 

1,000  acres  and  over 8 

Total  42 

Total  in  1900 37 

Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,   acres 496,640 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 32,001 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 15,681 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 7,579 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 4,391 

Woodland   in   farms 7,597 

Other   unimproved   land 16,828 

Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total   value   in   1910 $811,442 

Total  value  in  1900 324,441 

Per  cent   increase,   19C0-1910 150.1 

Land   in  1910 530,968 

Land   in   1900 198,10:> 

Buildings  in  1910 88,475 

Buildings  in  190O 45,400 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910.—  30,405 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900.—  10,810 
Domestic  animals,  poultry   and  bees 

in  1910  161,594 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900 —  70,131 


Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and   Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  7.J9 

other  cows  661 

Yearling  heifers  485 

Calves  426 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 400 

other  steers  and  bulls 23 

Total  2,754 

Value     $58,619 

Horses- 
Mature   horses   376 

Yearling  colts  38 

Spring  colts  12 

Total  426 

Value  $36,325 

Mules — 

Mature  mules  18 

Value  $1,420 

.4sses  and  burros — 

Number    14 

Value  -— $200 

Swine — 

Mature  hogs  309 

Spring  i)igs 208 

Total   517 

Value  $2,515 
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Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and 
Ranges — Continued. 
Sheep- 
Rams,  ewes  and  wethers —  9,832 

Spring  lambs  6,808 

Total  -  ie,640 

Value  $61,2  0 

Goats- 
Number    10 

Value  $44 

Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $160,323 

Poultry    and   bees- 
Poultry  of  all  kinds 2,159 

Value  $1,139 

Colonies  of  bees 49 

Value   $132 

Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Oats  135  7,274 

Wheat  618  19,464 

Barley  88  1,480 

Dry  edible  beans 3 

Potatoes    22  2,944 

Hay   and   forage—                        Acres  Tons 

Timothy  alone 206  315 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed..       351  567 

Clover    alone    10  20 

Alfalfa    1,081  2,573 

Other    tame    or    cultivated 

grasses    697  699 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses    1,116  1,309 

Grains    cut   green 355  312 

All  other  hay  and  forage 30  20 

Totals     3,846  5,815 

Poultry  products — 

Poultry  raised,  number 2,547 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 8,904 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced..  $3,618 

Honey    and    wax — 

Honey  produced,  pounds 220 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced  $23 


Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 6,790 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced..  $9,561 

Special    crops- 
Potatoes,  acres  22 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 14 

Number 
Orchard   fruits—  bearing  trees 

Apples  1,140 

Apricots  7 

Cherries    63 

Peaches  and  nectarines 28 

Pears  79 

Prunes  and  plums 214 

Total  1,531 

Grapevines- 
Number  in  bearing 9,000 

Number 
Tropical    fruits—  bearing  trees 

Olives    4 

Nuts- 
Almonds     12 

irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909...  32 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 3,349 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating   in   1910 3,399 

Acreage  included  in  projects 3,435 

Main   ditches,   number 25 

Length,   miles  34 

Laterals,  number  3 

Length,  miles  1 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July   1,    1910 $7,493 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing  in   1910 2.20 

Mineral  Production  in  1916. 

Number  of  mineral  springs 1 


Alpine  has  usually  shown  a  small  production  of  gold  and  silver,  but 
dropped  out  of  the  list  of  producing  counties  in  1914. 

The  mineral  resources  of  this  section  are  varied  and  the  country  has 
not  yet  been  thoroughly  prospected.  Barium,  copper,  gold,  gypsum, 
lead,  limestone,  pyrite,  rose  quartz,  silver,  tourmaline,  and  zinc  have 
been  found  here  to  some  extent. 
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AMADOR  COUNTY. 


Land  area,  601  square  miles. 
County  seat,  Jackson  City. 
Population  per  square  mile,  15.1. 


ation,  May  11,   1854. 
1890 

1900 

1915 
1910      (estimated) 

Population—  10,320 
Population.-   

11,116 

9,086        

2,035         2,500 

Electra  (Station) : 

Elevation,  725  feet. 


Highest 

1916:  Temperature.-.103 
1917;  Temperature— 106 


Lowest  Inches  Inches 

28    Rainfall_„38.63    Snow__.    2 
20    Rainfall...l8.7o    Snow...   0 


Amador  adjoins  El  Dorado  County  on  the  south,  Alpine  on  the  west, 
Calaveras  on  the  north  and  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  counties  on 
the  east.  It  is  inland  and  occupies  the  east  central  portion  of  the  state. 
It  has  no  navigable  rivers.  The  Cosumnes  forms  a  part  of  its  northern 
boundary  and  the  Mokelumne  forms  its  entire  southern  boundary.  Both 
of  the  rivers  are  tributaries  of  the  Sacramento.  Varying,  in  main,  in 
altitude  from  30  feet  to  1,500  feet,  and  having  a  most  productive  soil, 
and  the  great  portion  of  the  county  being  a  rolling,  or  foothill  region, 
it  is  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  any  kind  of  a  farm,  of  horticultural, 
or  of  viticultural  product. 

Grain  and  hay  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  many 
parts  of  the  western  portion  of  the  county  a  great  variety  of  vegetables 
is  grown  throughout  the  year.  Yielding,  as  the  county  does,  an 
abundance  of  the  best  natural  grasses,  it  offers  inducements  to  stockmen. 

Distinctively,  the  county  is  a  region  of  mineral  deposits.  The  one 
resource,  however,  that  is  paramount,  is  gold,  which  mak&s  up  over  96 
per  cent  of  the  entire  total  of  minerals. 

JMountain  lakes  and  valleys  and  river  canyons  furnish  abundant 
opportunity  for  those  needing  recreation,  or  for  those  that  enjoy  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  ]\Iineral  springs,  having  medicinal  properties  that  are 
prescribed  in  certain  cases,  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

AMADOR   COUNTY  SUMMARY. 

(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres   2 

3  to  9  acres    13 

10  to  19  acres 19 

20  to  49  acres 41 

.50  to  99  acres .52 

100  to  174  acres 145 

175  to  259  acres 64 

260  to  499  acres 105 

500  to  999  acres 58 

1,000  acres  and  over 38 

Total  537 

Total    in   ISOO 560 

Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,   acres 384,640 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 291,730 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 214,024 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 45,969 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 48,9.'>6 

Woodland   in   farms 114,960 

Other  unimproved  land 129,801 


Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 S4,820,809 

Total   value   in   1900 3,318,850 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 45.3 

Land  in  1910 3,252,895 

Land  in  1900 2,185,1.50 

Buildings  in  1910 589,925 

Buildings  in  1900 495,630 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910- -  141,379 

Implements  and  machinery  in  19C0--  127,180 
Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in   1910   836,610 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900  510,890 

Domestic  Animals  on    Farms  and  Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  2,747 

other  cows  7,985 

Tearling  heifers  2,175 

Calves   3,444 

Yearling  steers   and  bulls 1,970 

Other  steers  and  bulls 3,945 

Total  22,266 

Value    $506,380 
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Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and 
Ranges — Continuerl. 
Horses- 
Mature   horses   2,291 

Yearling   colts    218 

Spring  colts 176 


Total  

Value  

Mules — 
Mature  mules 
Yearling  colts 
Spring  colts  ... 


Total    

Value    

Asses    and   burros- 
Number    

Value  


Swine — 
Mature  hogs 
Spring  pigs   _ 


Total  

Value  

Sheep  — 
Rams,  ewes,  and  wethers. 
Spring  lanibs   _ 


Total 
Value 
Goats — 
Number 
Value    - 


Dry  edible  beans. 
Potatoes    


Totals   14,449 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry  raised,  number 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced— 

Honey    and    wax- 
Honey   produced,   pounds 

Wax  produced,  pounds 

Value  ol  honey  and  wax  produced 


2,685 
$233,128 

212 
10 
17 


239 
$27,590 


23 

$458 


3,623 
1,673 


Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn 
Value  wool  and  mohair  produced.. 

Special   crops — 

Potatoes,   acres  

Sweet  potatoes,   acres 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 

Sugar  beets,  acres 


7,253 
449 


125 

1 

200 

315 


5,296 
$32,647 

3,919 
2,726 


6,645 

$20,023 


1,597 

$3,673 


Orchard   fruits- 
Apples   

Apricots     

Cherries    

Peaches    and   nectarines. 
Pears    

Prunes    and    plums 


Number 

bearing  trees 

8,592 

1,197 

1,143 

16,349 

5,112 

10,685 


Total   

Tropical    fruits- 
Figs    

Lemons    

Oranges    

Olives    


Total  

Grapevines — 
Number   in   hearing 

Small    fruits- 
Strawberries,   acres   

Blackberries   and  dewberries,   acres 
All  others  


43,332 


347 


151 
274 


780 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $823,899 
Poultry    and   bees- 
Poultry  of   all  kinds 23,630 

Value     $12,380 

Colonies    of    bees 170 

Value    $331 

Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn    301  12,526 

Oats     1,354  30,813 

Wheat  293  5,169 

Barley     1,513  29,071 

3  31 

125  14,054 

Hay   and   forage—                        Acres  Tons 

Timothy  alone  6  6 

Timothy    and    clover    mixed         29  29 

Clover  alone  33  33 

Alfalfa    1,724  4,778 

Other   tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    968  993 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses     3,599  3,471 

Grains    cut   green 8,090  8,651 


Total   . 

Nuts— 
Aliijonds 
Pecans    . 
Walnuts 

Total  _ 


20 

Number 

bearing  trees 

628 

1 

185 


17,961 

23,628 
142,824 
$49,621 

2,402 

100 

$320 


Irrigation. 
Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1919.. 

Acres   irrig-atcd   in   19^0 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating   in   1910 

Acreage   included   in  projects 

Main   ditches,   number 

Length,  miles  

Laterals,  number  

Length,  miles  

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,   1910 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing  in   1910 

Mineral    Production   in   1916, 
Substance  Amount 

Chromite,   tons   300 

Clay,   tons   29,246 

Copper,   pounds    12  349 

Gold     

Silica,  tons  4,341 

Silver  

Soapstone  and  talc,  tons 495 

Stone,   miscellaneous   

Other   minerals*    


830 


73 
826 

3,973 

4,139 

55 

185 

12 

56 

$265,608 


06.85 

Value 

$3,700 

31,106 

3,038 

3,660,550 

12,802 

18,705 

2,475 

1,300 

77,752 


Total  $3,811,428 


•Includes  brick,  coal,  lime,  manganese  and  sandstone. 
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BUTTE  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  February  IS,   1850. 


1890  1900 

Population-  17,939       17,117 
Population.-    


1915 

1910      (estimated) 

27,301 

3,859 


3,300 


Land  area,  1,722  square  miles. 
County  seat,  Oroville. 
Population  per  square  mile,  15.9. 

Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

Flevation    250  feet.     1916:  Temperature — 108         26    Rainfall-..31.92    Snow...  4.5 
Lle^ation,  /ou  lecL.     ^g^-.  Tej^^gj.ature__-109         21    Rainfall._.17.31    Snow_..    0 

Butte  County  is  situated  in  the  northern  and  eastern  Sacramento 
Valley,  and  embodies  within  its  confines  both  mountain,  foothill,  and 
valley  'land.  Its  climate  is  most  diverse,  and  in  its  confines  are  grown 
all  the  products  to  be  found  in  the  temperate  and  semi-tropical  zones. 
In  the  higher  altitudes,  apples  thrive,  while  in  the  lowest  stretches  of 
the  rolling  foothills,  oranges  and  olives  reach  perfection.  On  the  broad 
plains  great  rice  fields  are  now  being  planted,  and  the  industry  promises 
to  rivaf  that  of  alfalfa  and  dairy  farming  and  the  more  extensive  grain 
farming  that  has  hitherto  prevailed.  Deciduous  fruits  of  every  kind 
are  grown.  Large  olive  pickling  works  are  located  in  Oroville.  The 
olive  crop  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  for  1914  was  estimated  to 
amount  to  about  10,000  tons.  There  are  also  a  number  of  orange  pack- 
ing houses  in  the  county.  ^       ^,  ,     . 

The  county  is  exceptionally  well  watered.  Through  it  runs  the 
Feather  River,  with  a  large  number  of  tributary  streams.  On  one 
boundary  is  the  great  Sacramento  Eiver.  As  a  result  of  the  abundance 
of  water,  increased  attention  is  being  given  to  irrigation.  The  Butte 
County  canal  covers  thousands  of  acres  around  Gridley,  where  the 
utmost  prosperity  prevails.  ,       .  .. 

Butte  Countv  is  also  the  third  largest  gold-producmg  county  ot  the 
state     The  chief  gold-dredging  field  lies  around  Oroville. 

The  county  was  the  first  to  grow  rice  on  a  commercial  scale,  at  Biggs 
and  Gridley,  and  it  is  now  the  largest  rice-growing  county  in  the  state. 

BUTTE   COUNTY  SUMMARY. 

(Census  1910.) 


Num 


ber  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 


Under  3  acres    

3  to  9  acres   

10  to  19  acres 

20  to  49  acres 

50  to  99  acres 

100  to  174  acres 

175  to  259  acres 

260  to  499  acres 

500  to  999  acres 

1,000  acres  and  over. 


116 
186 
321 
143 
220 
127 
171 
116 
98 


Total  

Total  in  1900_ 


1,500 
1,179 


Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,   acres ^'^^^''^ 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 490,777 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 677,080 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 247,097 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 302,029 

Woodland   in   farms 119,126 

Other  unimproved  land 124,5o4 


Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total   value   in   1910 ?24,086,440 

Total   value   in   1900 15,535.404 

Per  cent    increase,   1900-1910 55.0 

Land  in  1910 19,404,863 

Land  in  1900 12,460,530 

Buildings  in  19W 2,281,132 

Buildings  in  1900 1,434,870 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910-—  532,320 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900.--  439,390 
Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1910  1,868,125 

Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1900  1.200,614 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and  Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  4,713 

other  cows  8,359 

Yearling  heifers  2,605 

Calves  3,772 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 2,109 

Other  steers  and  bulls 4,660 


Total 
Value 


26,584 
$673,968 
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BUTTE  COUNTY  SUM  MARY— Continued. 


Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and 
Ranges — Continued. 
Horses- 
Mature  horses   6,6"8 

Yearling  colts  615 

Spring  colts  402 


Total  

Value  

Mules- 
Mature  mules 
Yearling  colts 
Spring  colts  _. 


7,655 
$685,441 

1,719 

151 

91 


Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn 
Value  wool  and  mohair  produced. 

Special    crops — 

Potatoes,  acres  

Sweet  potatoes,   acres 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 

Sugar  beets,  acres 


38,261 

1,749 

$33,991 


Total  

Value  

Asses  and  burros- 
Number    

Value    


Swine — 
Mature  hogs 
Spring  pigs  .. 


1,901 

$225,465 


18 
$2,055 


9,317 
5,016 


Total  

Value  

Sheep- 
Rams,  ewes,   and  wethers. 
Spring  lambs   


14,333 
$83,927 


29,137 
15,940 


Orchard   fruits- 
Apples  

Apricots    

Cherries    --i 

Peaches    and   nectarines- 

Pears   

Prunes  and  plums 


171 

21 

513 

711 

Number 

bearing  trees 

34,425 

9,9:;0 

4,317 

255,047 

22,159 

104,474 


Total 


Tropical    fruits- 
Figs    

Lemons    

Oranges    

Pomeloes.     

Olives    


452,302 
Number 
bearing  trees 
9,518 


2,223 

147,412 

122 

73,453 


Total 
Value 
Goats- 
Number 
Value  - 


45,077 
$138,092 


3,215 

$8,356 


Total  

Grapevines- 
Number  in  bearing 

Small   fruits- 
Strawberries,   acres   

Blackberries   and  dewben-ies,   acres 
All  others,  acres 


235,442 


258,742 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals     $1,817,904 
Poultry  and  bees- 
Poultry  of  all  kinds 74,982 

Value  $45,750 

Colonies  of  bees 1,384 

Value     $4,471 

Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn 359  14,856 

Oats     1,432  54,685 

Wheat     - 20,894  245,743 

Barley    17,705  326,447 

Kafir  corn  and  milo  maize 409  9,529 

Dry  edible  beans 27  150 

Potatoes    171  17,201 

Hay   and   forage—                        Acres  Tons 

Timothy  alone . 226  162 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed..       157  271 

Clover  alone 81  95 

Alfalfa    9,351  38,1% 

Other    tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    1,994  2,369 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses    1,253  1,177 

Grains  cut  green 42,726  49,243 

All  other  hay  and  forage—        174  319 

I  ■• 


Total  - 

Nuts- 
Almonds 
Pecans    . 
Walnuts 

Total  . 


148 

Number 

bearing  trees 

84,069 

158 

1,063 


Totals  55,962  91,832 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry  raised,  number 94,183 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 377,598 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced..  $158,052 

Honey    and   wax — 

Honey  produced,  pounds 9,702 

Wax  produced,  pounds 170 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced  $924 

28—37910 


Irrigation. 
Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909.. 

Acres   irrigated  in  1909 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating   in  1910 

Acreage  included  in  projects 

Main   ditches,   number 

Length,  mjles  

Laterals,    number    

Length,    miles    

Pumped  wells,   number 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,   1910 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing  in  1910 

Mineral    Production   in   1916. 
Substance  Amount 

Chromite,   tons   1,451 

Gems    

Gold  

Mineral  water,   gals 3,150 

Platinum,  ounces  76 

Silver  

Stone,    miscellaneous    

Other   minerals   


85,445 

556 
28,754 

115,075 
233,500 
135 
270 
145 
170 
40 

$1,231,894 


10.71 

Value 

$13,940 

357 

1,257,231 

1,12? 

3,47! 

3,33i 

67,892 

9,576 


Total  $1,356,925 
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CALAVERAS  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  February  18,  1850. 


Land  area,  1,027  square  miles. 
County  seat,  San  Andreas. 
Population  per  square  mile,  8.9. 

Mokelumne  Hill  (Station):  Highest 

Elevation,  1,550  feet.    1916:  Temperature__.102 
1917:  Temperature— 104 


1890 

Population 8.882 

Population 1,640 


Lowest 

24    Rainfall. 
19    Rainfall. 


1900  1910 

11,200         9,171 
1,683         1,120 

Inches  Inches 

-35.26    Snow-19.0 
..15.22    Snow__  7.0 


Calaveras  is  located  on  the  long,  gradual  western  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  a  little  above  the  center  of  the  state  north  and  south.  The 
Sierra  on  the  east  is  an  abrupt  wall  plunging  down  10,000  feet  in  ten 
miles,  while  the  westward  side  is  a  long,  grand  sweep,  full  seventy  miles 
from  foothill  to  summit.  On  the  east  is  the  great  desert  basin  of  Nevada 
and  Utah;  on  the  west  the  exuberance  of  California  valleys,  rich  in 
meadows,  grainfields  and  orchards.  Above  the  level  plain  rise  the 
foothills  in  waves  or  ripples,  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  plains  at 
first,  but  more  rolling  as  you  go  upward,  with  long  swells  of  hill  and 
little  dales  and  scattering  growth  of  oak  and  pine  and  patches  of 
chaparral. 

The  elevation  rises  gradually  from  about  150  feet  to  table-lands  lying 
4,000  feet  and  peaks  of  7,500  "feet. 

In  several  parts  of  the  county  Angora  goats  are  kept.  They  are 
profitable,  are  hardy,  and  increase  rapidly.  The  young  make  excellent 
"mutton." 

Alfalfa  is  a  staple  crop  wherever  it  can  be  irrigated. 

CALAVERAS    COUNTY    SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

3  to  9  acres  25 

10  to  19  acres 14 

20  to  49  acres 48 

50  to  99  acres 45 

100  to  174  acres 171 

175  to  259  acres 60 

260  to  499  acres 127 

500  to  999  acres 80 

1,000  acres  and  over 62 

Total    632 

Total  in  1900 575 

Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,   acres 657,280 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 271,401 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 212,820 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 59,104 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 41,402 

Woodland  in  farms 149,642 

Other  unimproved   land 62,655 

Value  of  All   Farm   Property. 

Total  in  1910 $3,973,409 

Total  in  1900 2,385,659 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 70.1 

Land  in  1910 2,376,303 


Land  in   1900 1.393,.510 

Buildings  in  1910 654,000 

Buildings  in  1900 427,190 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910...  13S.905 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900-—  89.030 
Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1910  791,201 

Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1900  425,929 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and  Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  1,824 

other  cows  8,407 

Yearling   heifers    2,432 

Calves   3,355 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 2.057 

Other  steers  and  bulls 2,902 

Total   20,977 

Value   $422,395 

Horsrs— 

Mature  horses  3,143 

Yearling  colts  302 

Spring  colts  203 

Total   3,648 

Value $264,717 
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Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and 
Ranges — Continued. 
Mules- 
Mature  mules  

Yearling  colts  

Spring    colts    


Total 
Value 


Asses  and  burros- 
Number  

Value   


Swine- 
Mature  hogs 
Spring  pigs  . 


Total   

Value   — - 

Sheep — 
Rams,  ewes,  and  wethers. 
Spring  lambs   


Total 
Value 

Goats- 
Number 
Value   .. 


Poultry  and  bees — 
Poultry  of  all  kinds- 

Value  

Colonies  of  bees 

Value  


Principal   Crops. 

Acres 

Corn    80 

Oats   108 

Wheat  51 

Barley   222 

Kaiir  corn  and  milo  maize 5 

Dry  edible  beans 8 

Potatoes    147 

Hay  and  forage —  Acres 

Timothy  alone  79 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed..  118 

Clover   alone  102 

Alfalfa    649 

Other    tame    and    cultivated 

grasses 662 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairies  grasses  4,648 

Grains  cut  green 9,023 


63 
$3,920 


27 
$1,850 


2,58S 
1,586 


4,174 

$24,368 


10,145 
5,215 


Special  crops — 
Potatoes,   acres  

All  other  vegetables,  acres- 
Sugar  beets,   acres 


147 

278 

1 


Orchard    fruits — 

Apples   

Apricots   

Cherries    

Peaches  and  nectarines. 
Pears   

Prunes   and  plums 


Number 

bearing  trees 

13,341 

672 

459 

5,954 

2,178 

8,265 


Total 


Tropical  fruits — 

Figs    

Lemons 

Oranges    

Pomeloes   

Olives    


31,278 

Number 
bearing  trees 
1,839 
19 


3 
4,065 


15,360 
$54,509 


3,348 
$7,931 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals        $779,690 


23,242 

$13,519 

362 

$992 

Bushels 

1,776 

2,121 

439 

4,833 

48 

238 

20,997 

Tons 

72 

290 

206 

2,313 

587  ■ 
3,431  I 
8,787  j 


Total  

Grapevines — 

Number  in  bearing 

Small  fruits — 

Strawberries,  acres 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres. 

All  others,   acres 


6,315 


212,300 

5 

14 
15 


Total   . 

Nuts- 
Almonds 
Pecans  .. 
Wanuts  . 

Total   . 


34 

Number 

bearing  trees 

14,624 

6 

832 


Totals    15,281  15,636 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry   raised,   number 31,410 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 107,387 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced..  $49,807 

Honey  and  wax- 
Honey  produced,  pounds 8,413 

Wax  produced,  pounds 118 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced  $632 

Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 15,677 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  517 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced..  $11,551 


Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 

Acreage   enterprises  were  capable   of 

irrigating  in  1910 

Acreage  included  in  projects 

Main  ditches,  number 

Length,  miles  

Laterals,   number 

Length,  miles  

Flowing-  wells,  number 

Pumped  wells,  number 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,    1910   

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 

Mineral    Production   in    1916. 


15,619 


154 
1,275 

3,161 

3,919 

148 

124 

32 

31 

6 

7 

$121,033 


32.29 


Substance  Amount 

Chromite,   tons 1,636 

Copper,    pounds    6,099,509 

Gold   

Lead,  pounds 7,238 

Mineral   water,    gallons 18,255 

Platinum,   ounces  .54 

Silver   

Stone,  miscellaneous  

Other  minerals  


L'otal 


Value 

$12,570 

1,500,479 

1,356,120 

499 

7,025 

2,453 

83,643 

2,503 

300 

$2,965,592 
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COLUSA  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation.   February  18,   1850. 


Land  area,  1,140  square  miles. 
County  seat,  Colusa  (town). 
Population  per  square  mile,  6.8. 


1890 

1900 

1915 

1910      (estimated) 

Population- 
Population.— 

14,640 
1,336 

7,364 
1,441 

7,732        

1,582         2,000 

East  Part  (StaUon) : 

Elevation,  —  feet. 
Colusa,  60  feet. 


Highest 
1916:  Temperature-_-109 
1917:  Temperature— 109 


Lowest  Inches  Inches 

10    Rainfall— 18.69    Snow._26.5 
24    Rainfall—  7.53    Snow—     0 


Colusa  County  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  great  Sacramento  Valley. 
The  fertile  soil,  the  temperate  climate,  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere during  two-thirds  of  the  year,  and,  lastly,  a  sufficient  rainfall, 
make  possible  the  production  of  great  wealth  from  the  fertile  acres  of 
this  county. 

The  western  portion  of  the  county  is  principally  mountainous,  with 
some  ver3^  productive  valleys  intervening.  Cattle  and  live  stock  inter- 
ests prevail.  Several  mineral  springs  are  located  in  this  portion  of 
the  county,  and  thousands  of  bottles  of  mineral  water  are  shipped 
annually.  At  Sites  two  quarries  take  out  stone,  Imown  as  the  famous 
Colusa  sandstone,  from,  which  many  prominent  buildings  in  San  Fran- 
cisco are  built. 

Colusa  County  was  one  of  the  first  to  grow  rice,  and  now  has  a  con- 
siderable acreage  in  that  grain.*' 

Almonds  now  form  an  important  crop  in  this  county,  and  in  the 
Arbuckle  district  about  5,000  treas  are  planted,  but  many  are  still  non- 
bearing.  The  crop  of  1916  amounted  to  100  tons,  of  first-grade  quality, 
and  the  prices  were  about  25  per  cent  higher  than  the  previous  year. 

COLUSA    COUNTY   SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres    

3  to  9  acres    

10  to  19  acres 

20   to   49   acres 

50  to  99  acres 

100  to  174  acres 

175  to  259  acres 

260  to  499  acres 

500  to  990  acres 

1,000   acres   and   over 


Total    

Total  in  1900. 


1 

31 

35 

85 

42 

90 

30 

129 

104 

120 


667 
582 


Land  and  Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,  acres 729,600 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 522,376 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 550,002 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 336,509 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 358,227 

Woodland  in  farms 38,252 

other  unimproved  land 147,615 

Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total    in    1910 $19,602,208 

Total   in    1900 13,054,483 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 50.2 

Land  in  1910 16,066,035 


Land  in  1900 $10,885,350 

Buildings     in    1910 1,204,780 

Buildings     in    1900 838,420 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910--_  419,557 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900-—  417,690 
Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910  1,911,836 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900  913,023 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and   Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  

other  cows   

Yearling  heifers 

Calves  

Yearling  steers   and  bulls 

Other  steers  and  bulls— 


3,128 
6571 
2,140 
2,606 
1.556 
2,619 


Total 
Value 


+18,750 
+$420,618 


Horses — 
Mature   horses 
Yearling  colts  . 
Spring   colts    .. 


Total 
Value 


3,992 
481 
259 


4,732 
$428,700 


*For  details  regarding  rice,   see  pages  97-99. 
tincludes  animals,  age  or  sex  not  specified. 
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COLUSA  COUNTY  SUMMARY— Continued. 


Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and 
Ranges — Continued. 
Mules- 
Mature  mules  4,607 

Yearling  colts  437 

Spring  colts  247 


Total  5.291 

Value   --        $629,345 


Asses  and  burros- 
Number    

Value  


Swine- 
Mature  hogs 
Spring   hogs 


65 
$15,275 


17,646 
10,418 


Total     28,064 

Value  $161,174 


Sheep- 
Rams,  ewes,  and  wethers- 
Spring  lambs  


Total 
Value 
Goats- 
Number 
Value  _- 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals 

Poultry   and   bees — 

Poultry  of   all  kinds 

Value    

Colonies  of  bees 

Value  

Principal   Crops. 

Acres 

Corn    706 

Oats   771 

Wheat  — -  11,168 

Barley  89,985 

Kafir  corn  and  milo  maize 2,598 

Dry    edible   beans 1,083 

Potatoes    439 

Hay   and   forage —  Acres 

Timothy  alone  225 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed..       160 

Clover  alone  10 

Alfalfa     4,242 

Other    tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    70 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses       568 

Grains  cut  green 24,221 

All  other  hay  and  forage...         85 


Total     29,581 

Poultry  products — 

Poultry  raised,  number 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced.. 

Honey   and  wax — 

Honey   produced,    pounds 

Wax  produced,  pounds 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produceil 

Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn 
Value  wool  and  mohair  produced.. 


39,801 
24,791 


64,592 

$202,703 


2,154 

$7,271 


:{q,874,086 

61,113 

$33,372 

1,406 

$4,378 


Bushels 

16,619 

12,556 

221,-549 

1,949,223 

48,418 

20,087 

28,391 

Tons 

305 

191 

20 

14,472 

85 
552 

29,047 
1,107 


45,779 

73,034 
249,229 
$92,460 

C7,C89 

798 

$5,790 

73,221 
4,009 

$56,620 


Special   crops- 
Potatoes,  acres  

Sweet  potatoes,   acres 

All  other  vegetables,  acres. 
Sugar  beets,   acres 


439 
6 


211 


Orchard   fruits- 
Apples  

Apricots   

Cherries    

Peaches  and  nectarines.. 

Pears  

Prunes  and  plums 


Number 

bearing  trees 

3,067 

4,420 

223 

4,075 

2,432 

57,468 


Total 


Tropical    fruits- 
Figs    

Lemons    

Oranges    

Ponieloes  

Olives    


71,796 

Number 

bearing  trees 

1,391 

199 

1,537 

70 

336 


Total  

Grapevines- 
Number  in  bearing. 


Small    fruits- 
Strawberries,   acres   

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres. 
All  others,   acres 


Total 


Nuts- 
Almonds 
Pecans    . 
Walnuts 

Total 


3,537 
482,417 


Number 

bearing  trees 

16,078 

10 

1,306 


IrrigatKon. 
Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909.— 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating  in  1910 

Acreage  included  in  projects 

Main  ditches,  number 

Length,  miles  

Laterals,  number  .. 

Length,  miles  

Pumped  wells,   number 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July   1,   1910 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 


17,409 


112 
4,276 

16,541 
18,783 
38 
44 
10 
7 
3 

$76,112 


4.60 


Mineral    Production   in   1916. 
Substance  Amount       Value 

Quicksilver,   flasks   285  $20,648 

Stone,    miscellaneous    550 

Other  njinerals* 15,605 


Total  

Number  of  mineral  springs. 


$42,803 
12 


"Includes  mineral  paint,  mineral  water  and  sandstone. 
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CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  February  18,   1850. 


Lnnd  area,  714  square  miles.  Population- 

County  seat,  Martinez  (town).  Population. 

Population  per  square  mile,  44.4. 

Highest 

1916:  Temperature-.105 
1917:  Temperature— 107 


1890 

13,515 
1,600 


1900 

18,046 
1,380 


1915 
1010      (estimated) 

31,674         

2,115         3,000 


Antiocli  (Station) : 

Elevation,  46  feet. 


Lowest  Inches  Inches 

29  Rainfall. -_15.7o    Snow—  T 

30  Rainfall...  5.46    Snow...    0 

Contra  Costa  is  one  of  the  central  counties,  its  shore  line  being  within 
fourteen  miles  of  San  Francisco.  It  possesses  unusually  good  traveling 
facilities  both  by  rail  and  by  steamer.  The  county  has  seventy  miles  of 
water  front,  nearty  all  of  which  is  upon  deep  water,  navigable  by  all 
vessels  engaged  in  commerce.  Over  three-fourths  of  its  area  is  culti- 
vated, the  balance  being  used  for  grazing.  The  only  mountain  of  any 
size  is  Mount  Diablo,  which  is  3,849  feet  in  height,  and  almo.st  in  the 
geographical  center  of  the  county. 

The  farming  lands  in  the  eastern  section  are  between  the  foothills  and 
the  San  Joaquin  Eiver.  The  soil  is  of  a  rich,  alluvial  nature,  and 
produces  wheat,  barley,  alfalfa,  fruit,  and  vines.  To  the  northward  and 
between  the  uplands  and  the  San  Joaciuin  River  is  a  body  of  the  tule 
lands,  a  large  portion  of  which  has  been  reclaimed,  and  is  some  of  the 
most  productive  land  in  the  state,  being  a  rich  deposit  of  sediment  and 
decomposed  vegetation.  Alfalfa,  asparagus,  potatoes,  beans,  etc..  are 
produced  on  the  largest  scale  on  such  lands. 

Grain  raising  is  very  important  in  this  county.  A  large  acreage  is 
planted  to  barley  and  hay.  The  raising  of  sugar  beets  is  a  growing 
industry.    Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  raised  profitably. 

Stock  raising  is  a  leading  industry,  and  the  reclaimed  lowlancis  for 
summer  grazing  and  the  rolling  hills  for  winter,  close  together,  create 
conditions  whereby  a  failure  is  impossible.  The  stock  farms  have  pro- 
duced some  of  the  most  famous  trotting  and  pacing  horses.  Port  Costa, 
the  shipping  point  for  the  bulk  of  the  grain  raised  in  California,  has 
extensive  warehouses.  Near  Vallejo  Junction  is  the  largest  smelting 
works  in  the  state ;  at  Vallona  are  extensive  lumber  yards,  where  ships 
from  Oregon  and  Puget  Sound  discharge ;  at  Crockett  are  flouring  mills, 
also  the  refinery  of  the  California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Company.  At 
Richmond  one  of  the  largest  oil  refining  plants  in  the  state  is  situated 
and  during  the  last  two  years  very  extensive  oil  plants  have  been  estab- 
lished at  3Iartinez. 

CONTRA   COSTA   COUNTY   SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres  18 

3  to  9  acres 118 

10  to  19  acres 127 

20  to  49  acres 221 

."50  to  99  acres 158 

100  to  174  acres 256 

17.5  to  259  acres 147 

260  to  499  acres 206 

.500  to  999  acres 140 

1,000  acres  and  over.. 74 

Total   1,435 

Total  in  1900 1.5U 


Land  and   l="arm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,  acres 4.56.960 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 408,433 

Land  in  farms  In  1900 406.563 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 262,152 

Improved  land  in  farms  In  1900 262,617 

Woodland  in  farms.. 28,766 

Otlier   unimproved   land 115,515 
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CONTRA   COSTA   COUNTY   SUMMARY— Continued. 


Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  in  1910 $31,812,192 

Total  in  1900 18,874,387 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 6S.5 

Land  in  1910 26,586,160 

Land  in  1900 15,553,110 

Building-s  in  1910 2,493,375 

Buildings  in  1900 1,675,790 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910-—  680,520 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900-—  404,590 
Domestic  animals,  poultry   and  bees 

in  1910  2,052,137 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900  1,240,897 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and   Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  — 9,469 

Other  cows  6,567 

Yearling  heifers  3,240 

Calves  4,479 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 1,123 

Other  steers  and  bulls 1,651 

Total   26,529 

Value   $647,877 

Horses — 

Mature  horses 9,494 

Yearling  colts  1,095 

Spring  colts  C44 

Total   - 11,233 

Value   —  $1,136,119 

Mules- 
Mature  mules 561 

Yearling  colts  63 

Spring  colts  24 

Total   —  651 

Value   $78,810 

Asses  and  burros- 
Number    6 

Value  $4,265 

Swine — 

Mature  hogs  3,887 

Spring  pigs 3,054 

Total   6,941 

Value  —  $44,330 

Sheep- 
Rams,  ewes,  and  wethers 14,132 

Spring  lambs   _— 5,463 

Total   19,595 

Value  $73,877 

Goats- 
Number    17 

Value   $76 

Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $l,9So,354 

Poultry  and  bees- 
Poultry  of  all  kinds 118,944 

Value   $64,673 

Colonies  of  bees COS 

Value   - $2,110 


Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn     263  6,158 

Oats    1,112  40,178 

Wheat   2,443  53,332 

Barley    18,6a5  731,970 

Dry  edible  beans 2,156  61,498 

Potatoes    12,687  2,226,695 

Hay  and  forage —                         Acres  Tons 

Clover  alone  839  1,874 

Alfalfa    3,477  8,163 

Other    tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    3,825  4,901 

Wild,  salt  or  prairies  grasses    1,050  1,215 

Grains  cut  green 79,368  112,478 

All  other  hay  and  forage...       378  449 

Totals   88,937  129,080 

Poultry  products — 

Poultry  raised,  number 154,332 

Eggs  produced,  dozen. 664,951 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced..  247,618 

Honey  and  wax — 

Honey  produced,  pounds 15,950 

Wax  produced,  pounds 284 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced  1,382 

Wool- 
Wool,   fleeces  shorn 14,715 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced..  10,869 

Special   crops — 

Potatoes,   acres  12,687 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 3,650 

Sugar  beets,   acres 40 

Number 
Orchard  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Apples    13,429 

Apricots   38,812 

Cherries    .-  7,258 

Peaches  and  nectarines 39,461 

Pears   68,088 

Prunes   and  plums 58,177 

Total    225,939 

Number 
Tropical  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Pigs    293 

Lemons  148 

Oranges    402 

Olives  9.744 

Total   10,597 

Grapevines — 

Number  in  bearing 2,972,130 

Small  fruits — 

Strawberries,    acres   1 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  3 

All   others  2 

Total    6 

Number 
Nuts  -  bearing  trees 

Almonds 209,056 

Pecans  _. 25 

Walnuts  110,088 

Total    215,249 
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Irrigation. 
."Vumber  of  farms  irrigated  In  1909— 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 

Acreage   enterprises  were   capable  of 

irrigating   in   1910 

Acreage  included  in  projects 

Main  ditches,  number 

Length,  miles  

Plowing  wells,  number 

Pumped  wells,  number 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 


78 
28,856 

32,562 

32,610 

176 

172 

1 

26 

$90,503 


2.78 


Mineral    Production    In    1916. 
Substance  Amount       Value 

Brick,  M 16,672        $148,730 

Mineral   water,   gallons 351,724  6,154 

Stone,  miscellaneous  363,753 

Other  minerals*  760,423 

Total   $1,279,060 

^Includes  cement,  clay,  coal  and  limestone. 
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DEL  NORTE  COUNTY. 


Date  of  creation,   March  2,   1857. 


Land  area,  1,024  square  miles.  Population 

County  seat,  Crescent  City.  Population 

Population  per  square  mile,  2.4. 


1890 

2,592 
907 


1900 

2,408 
699 
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1915 
1910      (estimated) 

2,417         

1,114         1,200 


Elevation,  125  feet. 


Highest 
1916:  Temperature_-_  93 
1917:  Temperature--.  93 


lowest  Inches  Inches 

27    Rainfall— 91.16    Snow..  13.5 
26    Rainfall-.69.60    Snow..     T 


Del  Norte  is  the  extreme  northwestern  county  of  California  and  has  a 
coast  line  of  about  35  miles.  Crescent  Citv.  the  county  .«eat  and 
principal  har])or,  is  280  miles  from  San  Francisco. 

Smith  and  Klamath  are  tlie  principal  streams,  the  former  in  the 
northern  and  the  latter  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  Both  are 
navig-able  near  their  mouths  to  the  small  ocean-going  steamers  Dairy- 
ing and  lumbering  are  the  principal  industries.  The  mountains  of  the 
county  prospect  well  in  copper  and  gold-bearing  formations. 

Crescent  City  is  the  chief  shipping  point.  Products  usually  are  sent 
to_  the  San  Francisco  market.  The  county  is  rich  in  undeveloped 
mineral  resources. 

Del  Norte  rivals  Alpine  County  in  regard  to  inaccessibility,  transpor- 
tation being  by  wagon  and  mule  back,  with  one  or  two  stage  lines  to 
Crescent  City.  Its  chief  mineral  resources,  largely  untouched,  are 
chromite,  copper,  gems,  gold,  graphite,  iron,  platinum  and  silver. 

DEL    NORTE    COUNTY    SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

3  to  9  acres    

10  to   19   acres 

24   to   49   acres 

50   to   99   acres 

100  to   174   acres 

175   to   259   acres 

260   to   499   acres 

500    to    999    acres 

1/00  acres  and  over 


Total  

Total  in  1900. 


Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,  acres 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 

Improved  land  in   farms  in  1910 

Improved  land  in   farms  in  1900 

Woodland   in   farms __. 

other   unimproved   land 

Value  of  All   Farm   Property. 

Total  in  1910 $1 

Total  in  1900 1 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 

Land  in  1910 1 

Land  in  1900 

Buildings  in  1910 " 

Buildings  in  1900 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910... 
Implements  and  njachinery  in  1900.— 
Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in   1910   

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900 


114 
131 


655,360 
35,947 
33,115 
12,439 
9,787 
10,574 
12,934 


,770,222 

,021,040 

73.4 

,358,300 

687,830 

171,380 

121,840 

48,205 

35,1.30 

192,277 

176,240  I 


Domestic  Animals  on  Farms  and 
Cattle- 
Dairy  cows . 

other  cows J 

Yearling  heifers  

Calves  

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 

other  steers  and  bulls 


Ranges. 

3,575 
620 
849 

1,306 
273 
234 


Total 
Value 


Horses- 
Mature  horses 
Yearling  colts 
Spring   colts    . 


Total 
Value 


6,857 
if  137,380 


382 
45 
14 


Mules— 
Mature  mules 
Value  


Swine — 
Mature  hogs 
Spring  pigs  .. 


Total 
Value 


441 

$37,265 


$475 


1,153 
617 


Sheep — 
Rams,  ewes,  and  wethers- 
Spring  lambs   


Total 
Value 


1,770 

$8,451 


1,341 
500 


1,841 
$5,063 
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Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and 
Ranges — Continued. 
Goats- 
Number     465 

Value  $1,245 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals        $189,879 


Poultry   and  bees- 
Poultry  of  all  kinds- 
Value    

Colonies  of  bees 

Value  


Corn    

Oats  

Barley  

Dry  edible  beans 
Potatoes    


Principal    Crops. 

Acres 

1 

216 


?S, 


Hay    and   forage — 

Timothy  alone  

Timothy  and  clover  mixed.. 

Clover    alone   

Alfalfa    

Other   tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses 

Grains  cut  green 

All  other  hay  and  forage— - 


69 

Acres 

6 

49 

63 

33 

1,093 

50 

1,5:9 

249 


Totals  3,052 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry  raised,   number .- 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced— 

Honey   and  wax- 
Honey  produced,  pounds 

Value  


3,911 

$2,175 

78 

$223 


Bushels 

12 

12,078 

840 

10 

9,800 

Tons 

11 

148 

169 

90 

1,853 

50 

3,597 

4,213 


10,131 


3,357 
13,767 

$4,651 

1,395 
$152 


Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 1,238 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  40 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced..  $2,070 

Special  crops- 
Potatoes,  acres  69 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 29 


Orchard   fruits- 
Apples  

Cherries    

Peaches  and  nectarines. 
Pears   

Prunes  and  plums 


Number 
bearing  trees 
3,234 
48 
42 
129 
96 


Total 


S,549 


Tropical    fruits- 
Pigs    


Number 
bearing  trees 
1 


Small    fruits — 
Strawberries,  acre 


Nuts- 
Pecans    . 
Walnuts 


Number 
bearing  trees 


Total 


Mineral    Production   in   1916. 

Substance                                Amount  Value 

Gold   $405 

Platinum,  ounces  2  73 

Silver  2 

Stone,    miscellaneous    1,685 

Other    minerals*   267 


Total 


$2,432 


*Includes  chromite  and  copper. 
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EL  DORADO  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  February  18,   1850. 


Land  area,  1,753  square  miles. 
County  seat,  Placerville. 
Population  per  square  mile,  4.3. 


1890  1900 

Population. .    9,232         8,986 
Population-    1,690         1,748 


Elevation,  1,875  feet. 


Highest 
1916:  Temperature.. .100 
1917:  Temperature. -.105 


Lowest 
14    Rainfall. 
18    Rainfall. 


1915 

1910      (estimated) 

7,492        

1,914         2,150 

Inches  Inches 

.45.27    Snow..34.0 
.20.58    Snow..l5.0 


El  Dorado  County  is  .situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state.  The  county  is 
about  75  miles  lono-  and  about  30  miles  in  width.  The  western  portion 
of  the  county  borders  the  S:ieramento  Valley,  and  is  used  principally 
for  grazing,  stock  raising,  also  grape  and  fruit  growing.  The  central 
portion  of  the  county  includes  the  great  mineral  belt,  known  as  the 
"Mother  Lode,"  from  which  millions  of  dollars  have  been  extracted  on 
and  near  the  surface  in  its  infancy.  It  was  in  this  county  that  gold 
was  first  discovered  in  California.  There  is  also  a  large  quantity  of 
limestone  in  the  county  which  is  shipped  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  cement.  In  the  foothills  can  be  found  some  of  the  best  fruit  lands  in 
the  state. 

The  eastern  portion,  being  at  an  altitude  of  from  3,000  to  7,000  feet, 
supplies  summer  pa.'^turage  for  a  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses. 
In  this  region  water  is  abundant,  awaiting  capital  and  labor  to  harness 
the  everflovring  streams.  Most  of  this  area  is  covered  by  a  virgin 
growth  of  sugar  and  white  pine,  fir,  and  cedar  timber. 

While  fruit  growing  has  been  found  to  be  more  profitable  here  than 
in  most  parts  of  the  state,  potatoes  are  now  attracting  much  attention. 
There  Avill  probal)]y  be  twenty  thousand  sacks  or  over  raised  in  the 
vicinity  of  Placerville  during  this  season.  They  are  beautiful,  usmooth 
skinned,  perfectly  shaped,  and,  on  account  of  the  high  dry  altitude, 
are  extremely  mealy. 

Several  hundred  acres  of  young  pear  trees  have  been  planted  in  the 
last  five  or  six  years  and  in  another  year  or  two  the  output  of  Bartlett 
pears  will  have  been  doubled.  In  1916,  179  cars  of  deciduous  fruits 
were  .shipped  east,  and  in  1917,  250  cars. 

EL    DORADO   COUNTY   SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

3  to  9  acres 23 

10  to  19  acres 21 

20  to  49  acres 60 

50  to  99  acres 88 

100  to  174  acres 212 

17^  to  259  acres 100 

260  to  499  acres 122 

500  to  999  acres 52 

1,000  acres  and  over .35 


Total   

Total  in  1900. 


Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,  acres 

I^and  in  farm  in  1910 

Land  in  farm  in  1900 — 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 

Woodland  in  farms 

other  unimproved  land — 


716 
759 


1,121,920 

210,881 

209,320 

41,682 

45,481 

137,057 

32,142 


Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 


Total  in  1910 

Total  in  1900 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 

Land   in  1910 

Land   in   1900. 

Buildings  in  1910 

Buildings  in  1900 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910... 
Implements  and  machinery  in  1900.— 
Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1010  

Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1900  


,775,358 
,590,574 
45.7 
,343,931 
,546,240 
749,745 
566,120 
162,185 
113,320 

519,497 

331,894 
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EL    DORADO    COUNTY    SU M MARY— Continued. 


Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and  Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  2,S2S 

Other  cows  4,33S 

Yearling  heifers  l,ftS3 

Calves   2,154 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 1,138 

"Other  steers  and  bulls 912 

Total    13,048 

Value   $254,098 

Horses — 

Mature  horses 2,274 

Yearling  colts  180 

Spring  eolts  90 

Total   2,544 

Value  $202,610 

Mules — 

Mature  mules  93 

Yearling  colts  9 

Spring  colts  10 

Total   112 

Value   $10,130 

Asses  and  burros — 

Number  17 

Value   $2,985 

Swine — 

Mature  hogs  1,428 

Spring  pigs 973 

Total  2,401 

Value  $16,502 

Sheep — 

Rams,  ewes  and  wethers l 1,763 

Spring  lambs 1,399 

Total  3,182 

Value  $11,580 

Goats- 
Number  S,315 

Value  $7,136 

.    Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $189,879 
Poultry  and  bees — 

Poultry  of  all  kinds 24,308 

Value   $12,667 

Colonies  of  bees 461 

Value  $1,079 


Principal    Crops 

Corn  

Oats   

Wheat   

Barley   

Potatoes    

Hay  and  forage — 

Timothy  alone  

Timothy  and  clover  mixed 

Clover  alone  

Alfalfa    

Other   tame    and   cultivated 

grasses    

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses 

Grains  cut  green 7; 

All  other  hay  and  forage 

Totals   12,115 


Acres 

Bushels 

38 

768 

543 

10,504 

193 

3,201 

50 

884 

113 

18,513 

Acres 

Tons 

13 

14 

.        443 

466 

234 

493 

407 

824 

.        447 

508 

!     2,535 

2,191 

7,989 

7,142 

47 

47 

11,685 


Poultry  products — 

Poultry   raised,   number 28,499 

Kggs  produced,  dozen 132,910 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced—  $45,411 

Honey  and  wax — 

Honey  produced,  pounds 8,105 

Wax  produced,  prounds 75 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced.  $696 

Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 3,808 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  933 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced.  $3,504 

Special  crops — 

Pototoes,  acres 113 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 197 

Number 

Orchard  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Apples   31,929 

Apricots   3,051 

Cherries    3,259 

Peaches  and  nectarines 61,800 

Pears   49,672 

Prunes   and  plums 32,764 

Total  — . - 180,017 

Number 
Tropical  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Figs    587 

Oranges    53 

Olives  37 

Total   677 

Grapevines- 
Number  in  bearing 581,342 

Small  fruits — 

Strawberries,    acres   5 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  11 

All  others,   acres 7 

Total,  acres  23 

Number 
Nuts —  bearing  trees 

Almonds  438 

Walnuts   880 

Total   1,318 

Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909...  244 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 5,122 

Acreage   enterprises   were  capable   of 

irrigating  in  1910 5,501 

Acreage  included  in  projects 20,264 

Main  ditches,  number 56 

Length,  miles 285 

Laterals,   number  25 

Length,  miles . 55 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 $346,939 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing  in   1910 $63.07 

IVIineral    Production   in   1916. 

Substance                                Amount  Value 

Cln-omite,   tons   5,260  $72,560 

Gold    361,821 

Lime  and  limestone 19,613 

Silicia,  tons   S86  1,717 

Silver  1,496 

Stone,  miscellaneous  12,000 

Other  minerals*  1,480 

Total   $470,887 


*Includes  copper  and  Boapstone. 
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FRESNO  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  April  10,   ISiit;. 

(Census  1910.) 

1916 
ISOO      1900      1910   (estimated) 

Land  area,  5,950  square  miles.  Population-  32,025       37,862       75,657      

County  seat,  Fresno  (city).  Population..  10,818       12,470       24,892       34,958 

Population  per  square  mile,  12.7. 

Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

Elevation,  293  feet.      1916:  Temperature— 108         28    Rainfall. ..12.50    Snow..  0.9 
1917:  Temperature— .109         25    Rainfall...  3.91    Snow—    T 

Including  vineyards,  Fresno  County  is  the  greatest  fruit  and  wine 
producer.  It  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  state  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  fertile  San  Joaquin  Valley.  There  are  only  five  counties  which 
exceed  Fresno  in  size — San  Bernardino,  Inyo,  Kern,  Riverside,  and 
Siskiyou,  in  the  order  named.  When  Fresno  was  first  formed  it  was 
considerably  larger,  but  on  the  eleventh  of  ]\Iarch,  1893,  a  large  slice, 
consisting  of  2,121  square  miles,  was  carved  out  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  county  and  formed  into  ]\Iadera  County ;  and  still  more  recently, 
Fresno  County  was  again  reduced  in  size  by  202  square  miles  of  the 
southeast  portion  being  transferred  to  Kings  County  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature  approved  April  12,  1909.  Before  being  partitioned,  Fresno 
County  comprised  8,214  square  miles,  but  although  the  land  area  has 
been  thus  reduced  to  5,950  square  miles,  the  county  ranks  sixth  of  the 
fifty-eight  in  the  state,  and  is  one  of  the  most  productive.  It  is  also 
the  fifth  largest  in  population,  being  only  exceeded  by  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Alameda  and  Santa  Clara.  The  word  "Fresno,"  in 
Spanish,  signifies  ash  tree,  and  it  was  because  of  the  abundance  of 
mountain  ash  in  the  mountains  of  this  county  that  it  received  its  name. 

Fresno  County  is  naturally  subdivided  into  two  portions — plains  and 
mountains.  The  plains  are  the  bottom  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Coast  Range  on  the  west  to  the  foothills 
of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  on  the  east.  From  the  first  foothills  the  rise  is 
rapid,  the  mountains  culminating  in  peaks  rising  10,000  to  12,000  feet, 
Mount  Lyell  being  13,217  feet  high.  The  country  about  Fresno  is  a 
vast  plain  interesected  by  the  San  Joaquin  and  Kings  rivers  and  their 
tributaries.  Four  natural  soil  divisions  have  been  recognized — the 
foothill  region,  where  agriculture  was  formerly  confined  to  grazing;  the 
plains  of  the  valley,  with  red  soils  lying  near  the  hills;  the  "white  ash" 
soil  found  farther  out  in  the  plain,  and  the  bottoms,  or  alluvial  lands, 
along  the  Kings  River. 

There  is  a  dry  and  a  wet  season,  the  former  from  about  May  to 
September,  and  the  latter  from  the  middle  of  October  or  early  part  of 
November.  The  rains,  which  are  at  irregular  intervals  during  the 
winter,  seldom  last  more  than  two  or  three  days  at  a  time.  There  are 
about  238  days  of  sunshine  in  the  year.  The  atmosphere  during  the 
summer  months  is  dry,  and  the  heat  not  nearly  so  oppressive  as  in  the 
East  and  other  places  where  the  humidity  is  great.  Sunstroke  is 
unknown. 

The  county  has  passed  through  four  stages  of  development.  First 
came  mining  in  the  early  days  before  it  was  organized  as  a  county, 
and  this  period  extended  to  about  1860-64.     Secondly,  came  the  stock- 
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raising  period,  which  arose  from  the  gradoal  disappearance  of  placer 
mining,  and  lasted  until  1874,  although  sheep  raising  still  continued 
on  a  large  scale;  thirdly,  about  1868,  the  farming  interests  sprang  up 
although  prior  to  the  advent  of  a  railroad  in  1870,  agriculture 
amounted  to  very  little.  The  fourth,  and  most  important,  may  be  called 
the  viticultural  and  fruit  era,  which  began  to  come  into  prominence 
early  in  the  eighties,  and  has  now  become  the  leading  feature  of  the 
county. 

As  California  holds  the  first  place  among  all  the  states  in  the  Union  in 
irrigation,  so  Frasno  is  the  leading  county  in  the  state,  both  in  number 
and  extent  of  its  canals  and  ditches,  having  more  than  double  the 
acreage  under  irrigation  than  has  any  other  county. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  the  dairy  industry  has  made  great  progress, 
except  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  which,  however,  was  never  pro- 
duced on  a  very  large  scale. 

Including  grapes,  Fresno  produces  more  fruit  than  any  other  county 
in  the  state.  Fresno  County  holds  the  first  place  in  the  production  of 
grapes,  raisins,  peaches,  figs,  sweet  wines,  and  brandy,  and  is  one  the 
leading  counties  of  the  state  in  the  production  of  apricots,  and  olives, 
and  the  acreage  in  figs  and  citrus  fruits  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Fresno  is  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  olive  oil  and  pickled  olives 
in  the  state,  both  being  of  a  very  high  grade. 

In  figs,  the  county  has  been  a  large  producer  for  many  years,  and 
is  noted  for  the  now  well-known  Smyrna,  or  "Calimyrna"  figs,  which 
were  first  introduced  into  this  state  by  George  C.  Roeding,  of  Fresno. 
The  quantity  now  packed  in. Fresno  amounts  to  several  thousand  tons 
per  annum,  and  in  1917  upwards  of  1,500  acres  were  planted. 

Since  1884,  when  the  White  Adriatic  was  introduced  into  the  county, 
the  cultivation  of  figs  has  become  an  important  industry.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  pack  in  1916  amounted  to  5,000  tons,  of  which 
about  3,800  tons  are  White  Adriatic,  400  tons  of  Smyrna,  and  100 
tons  of  Black  Mission  figs. 

The  acreage  in  fruits  in  1917,  as  estimated  by  the  County  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  is  as  follows : 

Four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  carloads  of  table  grapes 
and  32,537  boxes  of  oranges  were  shipped  out  of  the  county  in  1917.* 


Vineyard,    1917  Acres 

Muscat    73,950 

Thompson    44,058 

Su]tana    5,615 

Malaga     12,794 

Pehersnagos  — 2,361 

Emperor    _.  t 

Wine  grape t 


Fruit,   1917  Acres 

Peaches    21,627 

Apricots  1,346 

Figs    1,666 

Granges    1,728 

Olives    350 

Plums    and    prunes 512 


The  varieties  of  fish  include  salmon,  black  bass,  trout,  and  catfish,  ;ill 
of  which  are  plentiful. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  game,  including  quail,  doves,  a  large  variety 
of  ducks  and  wild  geese,  but  there  is  no  means  at  present  of  ascertaining 


*For  full  details  regarding  raisins,  poacliop,  fi'^'s,  and  otlicr  fruits  in  the  county,  see  Part  VII, 
on  Horticulture. 
+Not  known. 
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either  the  quantity  or  money  value  of  either  fish  or  game.  The  sums 
received  for  hunting  licenses,  however,  are  considerable. 

The  value  of  the  lumber  iiulustry  to  the  county  is  very  large,  upwards 
of  two  million  dollars  a  year,  comprising  sugar  pine,  white  pine,  fir, 
and  sequoia. 

The  great  increase  in  the  manufactures  of  Fresno  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  increase  in  the  canning  and  preserving  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the 
value  of  products  for  which  amounted  to  $0,942,440,  and  formed  70.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
city.  In  1909  the  total  value  of  all  products  amounted  to  $11,090,000 
and  in  1914  to  $16,520,000,  or  an  increase  in  five  years  of  49  per  cent. 
Most  of  the  fruit  preserving  of  Fresno  is  by  the  drying  or  evaporating 
process,  and  the  greatest  crop  is  in  raisins,  in  which  Fresno  leads  the 
world. 

In  recent  years  the  production  of  petroleum  in  Fresno  County  has 
developed  from  a  small  beginning  into  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
tries. In  1900  the  wells  in  the  county  at  Coalinga  produced  532,000 
barrels  of  the  value  of  about  $547,960;  in  1916  the  production  was 
14.594.246  barrels  valued  at  $7,530,631.  The  county  ranks  third  in  the 
state  in  the  value  of  minerals  produced,  the  total  in  1916  being 
$8,061,193.* 

FRESNO   COUNTY   SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres    C 

3  to  9  acres    267 

10  to  10  acres 598 

20  to  49  acres 3,240 

50  to  99  acres 951 

100   to   174   acres 609 

175   to   259   acres 142 

260   to    499   acres 202 

SCO  to   999   acres 119 

1,000  acres  and  over 111 


Total  

Total  in  1900. 


Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,  acres 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 

Woodland   in   farms 

Other  unimproved  land 


6,245 
♦3,290 


3,808,000 

1,1(;6,616 

1,284,736 

59;i,205 

786,.'537 

93,194 

423,217 


Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total   value   in   1910 if92, 

Total   value   in  1900 42, 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 

Land  in  1910 75, 

Land  in  1900 34, 


Buildings  in  1910 

Buildings  in  1900 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910-— 
Implements  and  niachinery  in  1900— 
Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1910  

Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1900 


583,058 
829,479 

t 
136,654 
201,530 
:,861,289 
:,092,140 
;,228,706 
,593,890 

',356.409 

!,941,919 


Domestic  Animals  on  Farms  and  Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  22,241 

other  cows  42,001 

Yearling  heifers  13,117 

Calves   12,682 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 15,354 

Other  steers  and  bulls 22,230 


Total 
Value 


127,625 
$3,258,420 


Horses- 
Mature  horses 
Yearling  colts  . 
Spring   colts    .. 


22,063 
1,899 
1,047 


Total   25,009 

Value  $2,583,216 


Mules — 
Mature  mules 
Yearling  colts 
Spring  colts  .. 


3,498 


Total 

Value 


Asses    and   burros — 

Number    

Value  


Swine — 
Mature  hogs 
Spring  pigs   . 


Total 
Value 


3,979 
$534,660 


101 

$34,883 


20,134 
13,016 


33,150 
$230,325 


*For  details   regarding-  petroleum,   see   Part  XIII. 

fin  comparing  the  data  secured  in  1910  with  that  for  1900,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  a  part  of  the  county  was  transferred  to  Kings  County  in  1909. 
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Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and 
Ranges — Continued. 
Sheep — 

Rams,  ewes,  and  wethers 94,757 

Spring   lambs   47,25i 

Total  142,011 

Value  $555,057 

Goats- 
Number     4,558 

Value     $8,485 

Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $7,205,046 

Poultry   and  bees- 
Poultry  of  all  kinds 213,108 

Value . $116,504 

Colonies  of  bees 9,242 

Value  $34,859 

Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn    1,422  37,726 

Oats   1,5.54  20,027 

Wheat     7,829  97,391 

Barley    32,132  694,234 

Kafir  corn  and  milo  maize 1,689  37,506 

Dry   edible   beans 9  155 

Potatoes    218  23,891 

Hay   and   forage —   •                     Acres  Tons 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed--          3  6 

Clover  alone  10  62 

Alfalfa    —  47,776  167,217 

Other    tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    243  208 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses-    2,741  2,343 

Grains  cut  green 44,159  43,863 

All  other  hay  and  forage.—        333  960 

Totals   99,265  214,6.59 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry  raised,  number 266,221 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 1,267,840 

Value  of  poultry  and  eggs  produced  $419,265 

Honey  and  wax- 
Honey  produced,  pounds 616,609 

Wax  produced,  pounds 7,261 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced-  $33,356 

Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 107,802 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  1,900 

Value  of  wool  and  mohair  produced  .$109,982 

Special   crops — 

Potatoes,  acres  218 

Sweet  potatoes,   acres 57 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 1,391 

Sugar  beets,  acres 228 

Number 

Tropical    fruits—  bearing  trees 

Pigs    120,124 

Lemons    12,389 

Oranges    85,781 

Pomeloes  346 

Olives    72,788 

Total  291,754 


Number 
Orchard   fruits—  bearing  trees 

Apples     32,097 

Apricots     186,823 

Cherries    2,729 

Peaches  and  nectarines 2,277,314 

Pears     13,356 

Prunes    and    plums 66,926 

Total  2,579,859 

Grapevines- 
Number   in   bearing 40,687,207 

Small    fruits- 
Strawberries,   acres  148 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,   acres  91 

AH  others,  acres * 71 

Total  acres 310 

Number 
Nuts—  bearing  trees 

Almonds    7,390 

Pecans    56 

Walnuts  634 

Total  8,203 


Irrigation. 
Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909— 

Acres   irrigated  in  1909 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating  in  1910 

Acreage  included  in  projects 

Main   ditches,   number 

Length,  miles  

Laterals,    number    

Length,  miles  

Flowing  wells,   number 

Pumped  wells,   number 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,   1910 $1, 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 


5,310 
402,318 

560,326 

633,652 

254 

831 

688 

1,354 

3 

855 

898,460 


$3.39 


Mineral    Production   in    1916. 

Substance  Amount  Value 

Clu-omite,    tons    9,06J  $151,824 

Copper,  pounds  29,173  7,177 

Gold   693 

Granite,   cu.   ft 11,000  25,000 

Lead,   pounds  - 668  46 

Magncsitc,  tons 5,829  49,082 

Natural  gas,  M  cu.  ft 2,346,917  103,941 

Petroleum,  bbls.  14,594,246  7,530,631 

Silver  69 

Stone,  miscellaneous 95,830 

Other   minerals*   36,90!) 

Total  1 $8,001,103 

Mineral  springs  9 


^Includes  brick,  fuller's  earth  and  mineral  water. 
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GLENN  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation  March  11,   1891. 


1915 
1890  1900  1910      (estimated) 


Land  area,  1,259  square  miles.  Population..    5,150         7,172      

County  seat,  Willows   (town).  Population..    1,176  893         1,139         3,000 

Population  per  square  mile,  5.7. 

Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

Elevation,  136  feet.      1916:  Temperature... Ill         24    Rainfall. ..17.41    Snow..l4.0 
1917:  Temperature. -.112         25    Rainfall...  8.82    Snow..     0 

Glenn  County  occupies  a  central  position  in  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
extending  from  the  summit  of  the  Coast  Range  across  the  Sacramento 
eastward,  one-third  being  mountainous,  but  affording  good  summer 
pasturage  for  stock.  About  the  same  area  is  in  the  foothills,  with 
many  fertile  ranches,  and  the  remaining  third  practically  a  level  valley 
floor  of  wonderfully  fertile  soil,  Avhich  has  for  the  past  forty  years  been 
continuously  cropped  to  grain  and  still  continues  to  produce  good  crops. 

The  United  States  Reclamation  Service  has  installed  a  system  to 
irrigate  14,000  acres  of  the  fertile  lands  about  the  town  of  Orland. 
This  project  is  designed  as  a  model  irrigation  system,  and  was  under- 
taken by  the  reclamation  service  to  demonstrate  the  benefits  of  irriga- 
tion under  perfect  conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  The  works  consist  of 
an  impounding  dam,  situated  at  East  Park  in  Colusa  County,  a 
diversion  dam  at  the  Buttes  in  Tehama  County,  and  99  miles  of  canals 
and  main  laterals,  about  100  miles  of  small  field  ditches. 

Owing  to  the  extensive  system  of  grain  farming,  and  the  very  limited 
number  of  small  irrigated  farms,  the  average  farm  in  Glenn  County 
up  to  recent  years  was  large.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  considerable 
acreage  in  rice  has  been  grown. 

The  county  roads  are  excellent.  They  are  graded,  graveled,  and  kept 
in  splendid  condition,  the  gravel  in  all  parts  of  the  county  being 
particularly  adapted  to  road  making. 

Glenn  County  is  the  hunter's  paradise.  Black  bass,  striped  bass, 
salmon,  perch,  catfish,  trout,  and  manj^  other  varieties  abound  in  the 
Sacramento  River,  and  the  mountain  streams  are  full  of  speckled  trout, 
while  the  heavy  growth  of  brush  along  the  river  banks  and  in  the  foot- 
hills is  full  of  quail,  deer,  squirrels,  and  other  game,  whereas  from  the 
middle  of  November  to  the  first  of  March,  when  the  wild  geese  and 
ducks  come  into  winter  quarters,  good  sport  is  enjoyed,  the  hunters 
killing  them  by  the  hundreds. 
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GLENN    COUNTY    SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 


Under  3  acres    

3  to  9  acres 

10  to  19  acres 

20  to  49  acres 

50  to  99  acres 

100  to  174  acres 

175  to  259  acres 

260  to  499  acres 

500  to  999  acres 

1,000  acres  and  over. 


40 
33 

106 
65 
79 
31 

101 
89 

119 


Total  

Total  in  1900. 


663 

529 


805,760 
491,198 
577,363 
309.765 
355,781 
67,665 
113,768 


Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,  acres  

Land  in  farms  in  1910 

Land  in  farm  in  1900 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 

Woodland  in  farms 

Other  unimproved  land 

Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 816,581,419 

Total  value  in  1900 10,299,300 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 61.0 

-Land  in  1910 13,425,220 

Land  in  1900 8,473,830 

Building-s  in  1910 1,110,215 

Buildings  in  1900 719,510 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910—  $390,333 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900—  299,620 
Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1910  1,655,651 

Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1900  806,340 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and   Ranges. 

Cattle*— 

Dairy  cows  3,688 

Other  cows  3,601 

Yearling  heifers  1,410 

Calves   2,409 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 1,925 

Other  steers  and  bulls 2,051 


Total  16,214 

Value   *$365,093 


Horses — 
Mature  horses 
Yearling  colts 
Spring  colts  — 


Total 
Value 


Mules- 
Mature  mules 
Yearling  colts 
Spring  colts  .. 


3,319 
339 
262 


Total 
Value 


Asses  and  burros- 
Number  

Value  


3,946 
$357,207 


3,033 

207 
122 


3,362 
$407,327 


29 
$17,625 


Swine — 
Mature  hogs 
Spring   pigs   . 


Total 
Value 


12,483 
5,827 


Sheep- 
Rams,  ewes,   and  wethers. 
Spring  lambs 


Total 
Value 

Goats — 
Number 
Value   -. 


18,310 
$106,475 


70,210 
41,153 


111,363 
$363,893 


2,813 
$5,976 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals     $1,623,596 


Poultry  and  bees — 
Poultry  of  all  kindS- 

Value  

Colonies  of  bees 

Value  


Principal   Crops. 

Acres 

Corn    671 

Oats   1,283 

Wheat   17,541 

Barley   53,513 

Kafir  corn  and  milo  maize 162 

Potatoes    24 

Hay  and  forage —  Acres 

Timothy  alone  6 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed—  18 

Clover  alone  5 

Alfalfa    3,211 

Other   tame    and   cultivated 

grasses    799 

Wild,  salt  or  prairie  grasses  265 

Grains  cut  green 20,824 

All  other  hay  and  forage 15 


Totals   25,143 

Poultry  products — 

Poultry  raised,  number 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced.. 

Honey  and  wax — 

Honey  produced,  pounds 

Wax  produced,  pounds 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced. 

Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn 
Value  wool  and  mohair  produced.. 


Special  crops — 
Potatoes,   acres  

Sweet  potatoes,  acres 

All  other  vegetables,  acres. 
Sugar  beets,  acres 


§0,336 

$30,715 

420 

$1,340 


Bushels 

21,999 

32,620 

232,911 

1,002,587 

4,972 

1,435 

Tons 

8 

22 

4 

10,848 

1,04.5 

198 

25,332 

137 


37,594 


67,529 
252,286 
$110,010 


10,982 

250 

$1,194 


131,612 

5,177 
$101,749 


24 

1 

115 

1,264 


♦Includes  animals,  age  and  sex  not  specified. 
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Number 
Orchard   fruits—  bearing  trees 

Apples   4,617 

Apricots   6,830 

Cherries    78 

Peaches  and  nectarines 6,420 

Pears   1,655 

Prunes   and  plums 24,860 

Total   44,565 

Number 
Tropical  fruits —  bearing  trees 

Figs    879 

Lemons  593 

Oranges    4,860 

Pomeloes   5 

Olives  445 

Total   6,783 

Grapevines — 
Number   in   bearing 20,416 

Small  fruits — 

Strawberries,  acres 2 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  4 

All  others,  acres _  2 

Total  8 


Number 
Nuts —  bearing  trees 

Almonds  25,739 

Pecans  15 

Walnuts   220 

Total   26,336 

Irrigation. 

NuTiiber  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909_.-  196 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 5,661 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating  in  1910 16,804 

Acreage  included  in  projects 220,664 

Main   ditches,    number 50 

Length,  miles  136 

Lati-rals,  number  554 

Length,   miles   1,073 

Pumped  wells,  number 105 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July   1,  1910    $1,519,561 

Average  cost  per  acre  Irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 90.43 

Mineral    Production   in   1916. 

Substance  Value 

Stone,  miscellaneous  $41,180 

Other  minerals  - _  39,982 

Total   $81,162 
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HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,   May  2,   1S53. 

1915 

1S90      1900      1910   (estimated) 

Land  area,  3,634  square  miles.  Population..  23,469       27,101       33,857 

County  seat,  Eureka.  Population..    4,858         7,327       11,845       14,684 

Population  per  square  mile,  9.3. 

Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

Elevation,   64  feet.      1916:  Temperature...  75         31    Eainfall„.37.95    Snow      1.4 
1917:  Temperature...  82         27    Rainfall...28.73    Snow..     0 

Humboldt  County  has  long  laid  virtually  undisturbed  in  the  north- 
western part  of  California.  There  is  no  section  of  the  state  today 
where  natural  resources  give  so  great  an  opportunity  for  development. 

While  the  greater  portion  of  the  county's  surface  is  hilly,  there  is 
considerable  level  land  around  Humboldt  Bay  and  along  the  numerous 
rivers  which  flow  do^vn  from  the  mountains  to  the  ocean.  All  of  this 
land,  both  hill  and  dale,  is  very  fertile  and  productive,  and  is  prin- 
cipally utilized  for  farming,  dairying,  and  fruit  raising.  The  fact  has 
been  well  established  that  here  can  be  raised  as  good  fruit  of  all  kinds 
as  in  the  state.  Fruit  grown  here  is  nearly  altogether  free  from  insect 
pests ;  the  codling  moth,  which  is  so  ruinous  to  the  apple  business  in  a 
great  many  localities,  has  not  yet  gained  a  foothold  here.  The  county 
possesses  the  largest  bulb  farm  in  the  state,  details  of  which  are  given 
on  page  127. 

A  great  variety  of  berries  grows  in  profusion  in  all  parts  where 
cultivated,  and  wild  blackberries,  huckleberries,  and  strawberries  grow 
in  almost  every  section  of  the  county.  The  wild  blackberry  is  especially 
abundant  and  of  the  finest  flavor. 

There  are  abundant  streams  and  springs  throughout  the  county,  which 
furnish  plenty  of  pure  water  to  its  inhabitants  the  year  round  and 
render  irrigation  absolutely  unnecessary. 

Humboldt  stands  third  among  the  counties  of  the  state  in  the  pro- 
duction of  butter. 

Lumbering  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  county;  the  output  of  the 
lumber  and  shingle  mills,  and  sash  and  door  factories  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  county  in  the  state,  and  also  contains  more  standing 
redwood  timber  than  any  other  county. 

Stock  raising  is  carried  on  extensively  throughout  the  county,  and 
is  one  of  its  most  important  industries.  Gold  mining  is  carried  on  to 
some  extent  along  the  Klamath  and  Trinity  rivers.  Commercial  fishing 
is  also  an  important  industry. 

The  railway  from  San  Francisco  has  recently  been  extended  through 
the  county  to  Eureka  and  on  to  Trinidad,  which  will  greatly  help  its 
development. 

Eureka,  the  county  seat  and  principal  city,  has  many  shipping  and 
lumber  manufactures,  and  during  1917  tlie  ship  building  industry  has 
been  largely  extended. 

Areata,  the  town  next  in  size,  had  an  estimated  population  of  2,000 
on  January  1,  1915.  It  depends  chiefly  upon  the  farming  and  dairying 
region  surrounding  it,  and  also  has  a  barrel  stave  factory,  a  tannery, 
and  minor  manufactures.  The  Humboldt  State  Normal  School  is  lo- 
cated here.  >  • 
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Ferndale,  estimated  population  1.600,  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Eel  River 
daiiying  section.     Farming  and  dairying  are  the  leading  industries. 

Fortnna,  estimated  population  1,600,  also  in  the  Eel  River  Valley, 
depends  upon  farming,  dairying  and  lumber  manufacturing. 

Blue  Lake,  population  700,  in  the  IMad  River  farming  district,  de- 
pends upon  farming  and  dairying. 

Loleta,  population  600,  depends  upon  dairying  and  farming,  and  has 
a  condensed  milk  plant. 

Fields  Landing,  population  400,  depends  upon  shipping  and  has  the 
M'orkshops  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Scotia,  1,300;  Samoa,  1,000,  and  Korbel,  700,  are  each  sawmill  towns, 
devoted  almost  wholly  to  lumber  manufacturing. 

HUMBOLDT    COUNTY    SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 


Under  3  acres    

3  to  9  acres  

10  to  19  acres 

20  to  49  acres 

50  to  99  acres 

100  to  174  acres 

175  to  259  acres 

260  to  499  acres 

500  to  999  acres 

1,000  acres  and  over. 


10 
V8 
107 
280 
245 
334 
118 
147 
84 
131 


Total 

Total  in  1900- 


Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,  acres 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 

Woodland   in   farms 

other  unimproved  land 


1,534 
1,500 


2,325,760 
&42,536 
648,511 
105,248 
77,238 
174,354 
362,934 


Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 $21,230,881 

ITotal  value  in  1900 13,241,799 

■Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 60.3 

Land  in   1910 16,378,032 

(Land  in  1900 9,524,850 

■Buildings  in  1910 2,054,525 

■Buildings  in  1900 1,282,880 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910—  444,280 

Implements  and  machinery  In  1900...  311,020 
Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1910  2,354,044 

Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1900  2,123,049 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and   Ranges. 

Cattle*— 

Dairy  cows  21,572 

other  cows  7,837 

Yearling  heifers  5,531 

Calves    8,334 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 3,413 

other  steers  and  bulls 6,590 


Total   53,277 

Value  $1,363,050  '  Potatoes    ....... .-..„I^.I^~I~.     1,108 


Horses — 
Mature  horses 
Yearling  colts 
Spring  colts  .. 


Total 
Value 


5,851 
421 
131 


Mules — 
Mature  mules 
Value  


6,403 
$591,639 


189 
$13,940 


Asses  and  burros- 
Number  

Value   


Swine — 
Mature  hogs 
Spring  pigs  _. 


Total 
Value 


7,688 
4,945 


Sheep — 
Rams,  ewes,  and  wethers. 
Spring  lambs 


Total 
Value 

Goats- 
Number 
Value   .. 


12,633 

$58,457 


62,423 
24,650 


87,073 
$278,763 


3,747 
$12,477 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals     $2,318,676 


Poultry  and  bees — 
Poultry  of  all  kinds. 

Value  

Colonies  of  bees 

Value  


Principal   Crops. 

Acres 

Corn  253 

Oats 2,823 

Wheat   134 

Barley   i,296 

Dry  edible  beans 18 


54,834 

$30,037 

1,803 

$5,331 


Bushels 

7,633 

75,803 

3,370 

65,991 

392 

156,437 


♦Includes  animals,  age  and  sex  not  specified. 
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Hay  and  forage —  Acres 

Timothy  alone  174 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed—  109 

Clover   alone  2,459 

Alfalfa    974 

Other    tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    4,085 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses  901 

Grains  cut  green 18,773 

All  other  hay  and  forage.—  2,563 

Totals   30,018 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry  raised,  number 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced— 


Tons 

194 

363 

6,479 

3,287 

9,707 

1,368 

35,805 

62,410 


119,613 


67,310 

332,115 

$115,116 


Honey  and  wax — 

Honey  produced,  pounds 23,481 

Wax  produced,  pounds 367 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced.  $2,602 

Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 85,212 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  2,540 

Value  of  wool  and  mohair  produced  $104,430 

Special  crops — 

Potatoes,   acres   1,108 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 675 

Number 
Orchard  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Apples   73,010 

Anricots   235 

Cherries 3,733 

Peaches  and  nectarines 9,471 

Pears   3,804 

Prunes  and  plums 26,950 

Total   117,203 

Number 
Tropical  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Pigs    82 

Oranges    1 

Total  83 


Grapevines — 
Number  in  bearing 4,095 

Small  fruits — 

Strawberries,    acres  58 

Blackberries  and  dewberries 4 

All  others  25 

Total   87 

Number 
Nuts —  bearing  trees 

Almonds    304 

Walnuts   498 

Total   802 


Irrigation. 
Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909.. 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 

Acreage  entsrprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating  in  1910 

Acreage  included  in  projects 

Main  ditches,  number 

Length,  miles  

Laterals,  number  

Length,  miles  

Pumped  wells,  number 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 


33 

208 

333 
966 
33 
26 
4 
2 
2 

$29,027 


$87.17 


Mineral   Production  In   1916. 

Substance                               Amount  Value 

Gold   $21,279 

Mineral  water,  gallons 3,000  750 

Platinum,  ounces  7  296 

Silver   55 

Stone,  miscellaneous  60,260 

Other  minerals!  192,255 

Total $274,895 


{Includes  brick,  clay,  granite  and  natural  gas. 
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IMPERIAL  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,   August  15,  1907. 

(Organized  from  part  of  San  Diego  County.) 

1915 
1890  1900  1910      (estimated) 

Land  area,  4,089  square  miles.  Population..    13,591      

County  seat,  El  Centro  (city).         Population..   1,610        6,000 

Population  per  square  mile,  3.3. 

Calexlco  (Station) :  Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

Elevation,  0  feet.         1916:  Temperature.. .116         25    Rainfall...  4.44    Snow—     0 
Brawley,  —105  feet.      1917:  Temperature.. .118         30    Rainfall...  1.84    Snow..     0 

Imperial  is  the  youngest  county  in  the  state,  having  been  formed  in 
1907,  from  the  eastern  part  of  San  Diego  County,  formerly  known  as 
the  "Colorado  Desert,  or  Imperial  Valley."  The  progress  of  the  county 
is  practically  confined  to  the  central  part  of  the  valley.  Imperial 
County  is  Avell  known  as  the  largest  producer  of  cotton  in  California. 
In  1917  there  were  two  cottonseed  oil  mills,  two  compressors  and  33 
cotton  gins  in  the  valley. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  holds  a  most  important  part  in  the  industrial 
development  of  Imperial  County.* 

Imperial  Vallej'  is  110  miles  long  b}'  40  miles  wide,  half  in  California, 
half  in  ]\Iexico.  The  present  irrigated  area  is  40  b}^  25  miles  in  Cali- 
fornia. Irrigated  from  the  Colorado  River,  from  which  50,000  miner's 
inches  are  available.  The  surface  appears  to  be  perfectly  level,  but 
slopes  gradually  northward,  affording  a  sufficient  fall  for  the  waters  of 
the  irrigation  system. 

About  a  hundred  thousand  acres  in  the  valley  is  in  alfalfa  and  is  the 
basis  of  its  live-stock  farming. 

Imperial  Valley  is  one  of  the  best  stock,  hog,  and  poultry-producing 
counties. 

Dairying  is  very  profitable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  alfalfa  grows 
throughout  the  winter,  furnishing  an  abundant  supply  of  green  pastur- 
age. Modern  creameries,  with  latest  appliances,  are  located  in  different 
sections.  In  the  production  of  butter  the  county  ranks  seccmd,  the 
output  being  only  exceeded  by  Stanislaus  County. 

The  irrigation  system  which  supplies  the  valley  with  water  from  the 
Colorado  River  is  the  largest  unit  project  in  the  United  States  and  is 
operated  by  the  people  of  the  valley  themselves.  Approximately 
500.000  acres  are  in  cultivation  in  the  valley.  The  chief  engineer  of 
the  system  says  the  present  supply  of  water  is  safe  for  1,200,000  acres 
and  that  with  the  construction  of  one  or  two  reservoirs,  which  will 
store  2,000,000  acre-feet  of  water,  the  supply  will  be  adequate  for  every 
acre  of  land  susceptible  of  irrigation  from  the  Colorado  River. 

At  El  Centro,  a  plant  has  been  established  for  the  manufacture  of 
cottonseed  oil  and  cottonseed  cake  on  which  a  large  number  of  cattle 
are  fattened. 

(Information  supplied  hy  County  Horticultural  Commissioner.) 

The  crops  consist  mostly  of  alfalfa,  barley,  corn  and  cotton,  and  cattle. 
Since  the  year  1912,  ancl  including  the  j'-ear  1917,  the  following  fruit 
and  other  trees  have  been  brought  into  the  county,  according  to  the 
records  of  the  office :    1,528  almond,  4,632  apple,  16,748  apricot,  130,998 

*For  details  regarding  the  cotton  crop,  see  pages  101-103. 
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herry,  68  cherry,  4,702  fig,  2,088  grape,  2,190  lemon,  22,207  olive,  40,295 
orange,  9,983  peach,  8,499  pear,  1,485  plum,  270  prune,  and  625,247 
ornamental.  A  few  imported  date  palms  and  many  thousand  date  seeds 
have  been  planted.  This  gives  an  idea  as  to  the  principal  kinds  of  fruit 
now  growing  in  the  county. 

On  account  of  the  extremely  long  hot  season,  fruit  ripens  very  early, 
going  on  the  market  the  first  of  the  season  with  no  competition,  the  pro- 
ducers thereby  receive  very  attractive  returns.  Grapes  are  one  of  the 
best  and  leading  fruits  of  the  valley,  the  early  varieties,  Persions,  begin 
ripening  the  first  of  June,  followed  closely  by  the  Thompson  seedless, 
then  the  Malagas,  which  continue  through  the  shipping  season  to  about 
the  last  of  July.  Many  other  varieties  do  well  here  that  have  not  been 
successfully  grown  in  other  sections  of  the  state.  Experiments  are 
being  made  with  many  other  varieties  and  there  are  some  now  very 
promising  that  may  take  the  place  of  the  present  commercial  varieties. 
There  are  1,010  acres  of  old  bearing  vines  and  several  hundred  acres  of 
new  plantings.  About  180  cars  of  the  fruit  crop  are  shipped  East  each 
year. 

Grapefruit  has  proven  to  be  the  best  of  the  citrus  fruits,  young  trees 
three  years  old  have  the  size  of  trees  in  other  localities  twice  their  age 
and  yield  considerable  fruit.  There  has  been  more  grapefruit  trees 
planted  in  this  county  than  any  other  variety. 

Lemons  do  very  well,  growing  a  very  juicy  fruit,  with  thin  skin  and 
full  of  acid. 

Many  varieties  of  oranges  have  been  tried  out,  the  seedlings  produce 
the  best  quality  of  fruit.  However,  the  Washington  navels  ripen  the 
first  of  November  and  should  be  picked  as  soon  as  ripe  for  best  results. 

There  are  many  olive  trees  planted  in  different  sections  of  the  valley, 
the  largest  orchard  consists  of  40  acres.  Of  the  deciduous  fruit, 
the  apricot  is  in  the  lead.  The  early  varieties  ripen  by  April  the  twen- 
tieth, and  shipments  continue  until  the  last  of  May.  Newcastle  and  Royal 
are  the  principal  varieties..  It  is  almost  unbelievable  how  fast  apricot 
trees  grow  in  this  valley,  with  good  care  a  year  old  tree  is  the  size  of  a 
tree  in  other  districts  three  years  old. 

Nearly  all  varieties  of  peaches  have  been  tried,  and  the  Chinese  and 
southern  varieties  have  proven  to  be  the  most  profitable.  However, 
peaches  are  not  considered  commercially. 

Pears  are  being  tried  out  on  quite  a  large  scale,  one  orchard  consists 
of  60  acres  and  is  reported  as  successful. 

This  is  a  natural  country  for  the  fig  which  produces  large  firm  quality 
fruit. 

This  county  produces  more  cantaloupes  than  any  one  state  in  the 
Union.  In  1917  there  were  thirteen  thousand  acres  planted  and  over 
five  thousand  carloads  shipped. 

Asparagus  is  one  of  the  products  of  this  valley  that  brings  the 
greatest  returns  to  the  owners  of  any  of  the  present  crops.  The  season 
opens  about  the  fifth  of  February  and  continues  for  a  couple  of  months. 
Early  in  the  season  it  is  not  uncommon  to  receive  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  a  pound  in  the  East. 
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Our  commercial  berry  is  the  strawberry  and  they  do  well,  producing 
a  fine  fruit  and  netting  the  grower  a  handsome  profit.  Last  season  six 
cars  were  shipped  and  it  is  estimated  for  1918  that  there  will  be 
fourteen  carloads. 

List  of  Crops  and   Estimated  Acreage  and  Production   for   1917. 


Per  acre  Acres 

Tomatoes,  crates  400  480 

Peas,    tons    3  785 

Lettuce,  crates 300  815 

Potatoes,  sacks  90  348 

Squash,    pounds    500  185 

Onions,   crates   30O  337 

Grapes,   crates   300  1,200 

Watermelons,   tons  10  350 

Cantaloupes,   crates   150  12,552 

Alfalfa,  tons  7  114,491 

Apricots,  lugs  854  446 

Barley,    tons   1  00,6.58 

Milo  maize,  ton IJ  106,354 

Hay,  tons 2  95,562 

Bees,  stands  (2,400  tons  honey) 2,000 


Cucumbers    20 

Beans    580 

Strawberries    95 

Cotton    IIO.OOT 

Grapefruit  (mostly  nonbearing) 823 

Asparagus  (.35  cars  of  670  crates  of 

12  bunches  each) 725 

Wheat  (50  bushels  per  acre) 2,937 

Oats   265 

Dates   310 

Figs    210 

Lemons  40 

Olives  (nonbearing)  195 

Oranges    265 

Peaches    245 

Pears     140 


Imperial  County  corners  off  the  state  of  California  on  the  southeast. 
Over  90  per  cent  of  its  population  is  represented  in  the  Imperial  Valley, 
which  in  16  years  has  been  reclaimed  from  a  desert  waste  and  developed 
until  the  population  today  is  45,060,  where  before  there  was  none,  and 
has  an  actual  property  valuation  of  $90,000,000,  w^here  before  was 
worthless.  It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  "Barbara  Worth's  country," 
being  the  locale  of  a  novel  of  similar  name. 


IMPERIAL   COUNTY   SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres    51 

3  to  9  acres    46 

10  to  19  acres 56 

20  to  49  acres 182 

.50   to   99    acres 227 

100  to  174  acres 4O0 

175  to  259  acres 98 

260  to  499  acres 201 

500  to  999  acres 51 

1,000  acres  and  over 10 

Total    1,322 

Total   in   1900 t 


Land  and  Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,   acres 2,616,960 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 223,662 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 t 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 176,069 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 t 

Woodland   in   farms 1,138 

other   unimproved    farms 46,395 


Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total   value   in   1910 if23,646,067 

Total   value   in   1900 t 

Per  cent   increase  1900-1910 t 

Land   in  1910 19,832,660 

Land  in  1900 t 

Buildings  in  1910 764,665 

Buildings  in  1900 t 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910-—  459,535 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900.—  t 
Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910 2,580,207 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900  t 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and   Ranges. 

Cattle*— 

Dairy  cows  9,653 

other  cows  2,728 

Yearling   heifers   2,560 

Calves    2,772 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 1,379 

other  steers  and  bulls 1,817 

Total   *22,741 

Value  *$86.5,001 


tOrganized  from  San  Diego  County  August  15,  igCT'. 
•Includes  animals,  age  or  sex  not  specified. 
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Horses- 
Mature  horses   6,277 

Yearling  colts  580 

Spring  colts  372 

Total     7,229 

Value  $798,317 

Mules — 

Mature  mules 1,583 

Yearling    colts    69 

Spring  colts  20 

Total  1,672 

Value  $233,196 

Asses   and   burros — 

Number    56 

Value  $1,569 

Swine — 

Mature  hogs  _. 45,764 

Spring  pigs 24,798 

Total  70,562 

Value  $503,164 

Sheep- 
Rams,  ewes  and  wethers 13,786 

Spring  lambs   9,553 

Total   . 23,339 

Value  $108,504 

Goats- 
Number    147 

Value    $463 

Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $2,510,214 

Poultry  and  bees- 
Poultry  of   all  kinds 72,252 

Value  $54,117 

Colonies    of   bees 4,740 

Value     $24,876 

Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn    690  14,419 

Oats   30  372 

Wheat   125  2,559 

Barley  36,986  908,916 

Kafir  corn  and  milo  maize 9,789  213,781 

Potatoes    60  3,347 

Hay  and  forage—                          Acres  Tons 

Alfalfa    30,847  72,201 

Other    tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    240  210 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses        55  100 

Grains   cut   green 20,995  25,105 

All  other  hay  and  forage—    4,927  4,147 

Totals  57,064  101,763 

Poultry   products- 
Poultry  raised,  number 84,062 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 264,826 

Value  of  poultry  and  eggs  produced  $135,526 


Honey  and  wax — 

Honey  prodaced,  pounds 514,125 

Wax   produced,   pounds 4,453 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced  $27,124 

Wool^ 

Wool,  fleeces  shorn 12,755 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  26 

Value  of  wool  and  mohair  produced  $17,067 

Special    crops — 

Potatoes,   acres  CO 

Sweet   potatoes,    acres 9 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 3,672 

Number 
Orchard  fruits —  bearing  trees 

Apples   . 86 

Apricots  1,922 

Peaches  and  nectarines 432 

Prunes    and    plums 347 

Total   3,170 

Number 
Tropical  fruits —  bearing  trees 

Pigs    606 

Lemons    36 

Oranges    1,410 

Olives    41 

Total  2,411 

Grapevines — 

Number   in   bearing 298,813 

Small   fruits — 

Blackberries   and   dewberries,   acres  1 

Number 
Nuts—  bearing  trees 

Almonds    29 

Walnuts   24 

Total   53 

Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909...  1,250 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 190,711 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating   in   1910 242,000 

Acreage  included  in  projects 375,000 

Main   ditches,   number 12 

Length,  miles  117 

Laterals,  number  179 

Length,  miles  890 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,   1910 $4,955,272 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  iniO 20.18 

Mineral   Production  in   1916. 

Substance                                Amount  Value 

Gold   $23,338 

Silver  155 

Stone,  miscellaneous 34,834 

Other  minerslst 47,006 

Total  $105,333 


tineludes  brick,  copper,  lead,  pumice  and  strontium. 
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INYO  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  March  22,   1S66. 


1890 

1900 

1910 

Population-.. 

..    3,544 

4,377 

6,974 

Population.. - 

-.       662 

820 

701 

Land  area,  10,019  square  miles. 
County  seat,  Independence  (township). 
Population  per  square  mile,  0.7. 

Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

Elevation,  3,907  feet.    1916:  Temperature.. .103       —2    Rainfall. ..12.84    Snow._78.2 

1917:  Temperature. ..102       —1    Rainfall...  2.11    Snow..  6.0 

Iiiyo  County  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Range  and 
adjoins  Esmeralda  and  Nye  counties,  Nevada.  On  the  extreme  western 
edge  of  the  county  are  the  high  peaks  of  the  Sierra,  rising  to  altitudes 
of  14,000  feet  and  upward  and  covered  throughout  the  year  with  snow. 
From  these  come  numerous  streams,  which,  descending  rapidly,  unite 
to  form  Owens  River,  flowing  southerly  along  the  base  of  the  range  to 
Owens  Lake.  To  the  east  of  this  is  a  succession  of  ranges  and  deep 
vallej^s  of  what  is  known  as  the  Great  Basin  type,  similar  to  those  in 
southern  Nevada.  The  most  noted  among  these  lowlands  between  the 
mountains  is  Death  Valley,  the  bottom  of  which  is  reported  to  be  up- 
ward of  350  feet  below  sea  level.  Borax  and  similar  substances  are 
obtained  in  these  depressions,  but  beyond  these  products  the  desert 
area  has  little  present  value. 

Inyo,  the  second  largest  county,  has  the  most  diversified  topography 
in  the  state,  claiming  as  it  does  Mount  Whitney,  the  highest  elevation, 
and  Death  Valley,  the  lowest  depression.  The  Sierra,  which  forms  its 
western  border,  here  attain  their  greatest  altitude,  there  being  many 
towering  peaks  scarcely  inferior  to  Whitney  itself. 

All  the  agricultural  land  is  contained  in  Owens  Valley.  This  valley 
is  about  100  miles  long;  at  its  northern  end  it  is  about  15  miles  wide, 
narrowing  to  2  miles  half  way  down  its  length,  where  a  spur  of 
the  Sierra  almost  divides  it,  and  south  of  that  broadening  to  an  average 
of  6  to  8  miles. 

The  soil  of  Owens  A^alley  is  especially  fertile.  Grains  and  garden 
produce  of  all  kinds  are  grown  to  perfection. 

The  county  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  geographically,  as  well  as 
from  a  mining  standpoint,  of  any  similar  area  in  the  West.  Inyo 
County  contains  10,019  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  population  of 
about  7,500.  It  is  noted  because  of  the  fact  that  within  its  borders 
are  located  both  the  highest  and  the  lowest  points  in  the  United  States, 
Mt.  Whitney  having  an  elevation  of  14,522  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
almost  within  sight  of  this  mountain  is  a  point  in  Death  Valley  which 
is  290  feet  below  sea  level. 
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INYO   COUNTY  SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres    2 

3  to  9  acres 28 

10  to  19  acres 28 

20  to  49  acres S.'J 

50  to  99  acres 75 

100  to  174  acres 113 

175  to  259  acres 41 

260  to  499  acres 54 

500  to  999  acres 22 

1,000  acres  and  over 20 

Total  438 

Total  in  1900 424 

Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,  acres 6,412,160 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 116,142 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 141,059 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 38,698 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 43,740 

Woodland  in  farm 1,631 

Other  unimproved  land 69,813 

Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 $7,112,903 

Total  value  in  1900 2,571,629 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 176.6 

Land  in  1910 5,210,586 

Land  in  1900 1,584,750 

Buildings  in  1910 —  558,740 

Buildings  in  1900 317,060 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910—  189,810 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900—  95,590 
Domestic  animals,  poultry"  ajtid  bees 

in  1910  1,153,767 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900  574,229 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and  Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  2,267 

Other  cows  8,970 

Yearling  heifers  2,583 

Calves  2,255 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 2,445 

Other  steers  and  buUs 1,788 

Total  20,308 

Value    $428,853 

Horses- 
Mature  horses 7,074 

Yearling  colts  555 

Spring  colts  — .  403 

Total   5,032 

Value   $453,277 

Mules- 
Mature  mules  249 

Yearling  colts  55 

Spring  colts 33 

Total   337 

Value  $31,960 


Asses  and  burros — 

Number    309 

Value   $5,845 

Swine — 

Mature  hogs  1,795 

Spring  pigs  1,560 

Total   3,355 

Value  $21,631 

Sheep- 
Rams,  ewes,  and  wethers 17,240 

Spring  lambs 26,106 

Total   43,346 

Value   $156,319 

Goats — 

Number 2,846 

Value  $6,596 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $1,104,481 

Poultry  and  bees- 
Poultry  of  all  kinds 30,132 

Value   $20,590 

Colonies  of  bees 5,868 

Value   $28,696 

Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn    1,883  57,917 

Oats   573  28,875 

Wheat   1,715  50,858 

Barley   678  19,381 

Dry  edible  beans 70  1,055 

Potatoes 326  52,894 

Hay  and  forage —                        Acres  Tons 

Timothy  alone 22  43 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed—    1,906  3,589 

Clover  alone 12  15 

Alfalfa    12,440  37,059 

Other    tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    697  893 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses    1,076  1,681 

Grains  cut  green 28  49 

All  other  hay  and  forage-—         28  276 

Totals   16,209  43,605 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry  raised,  number 50,007 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 146,952 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced—  $67,836 

Honey  and  wax — 

Honey  produced,  pounds 312,620 

Wax  produced,  pounds 2,131 

Value  honey  and  wax  produced-—  $29,944 

Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 17,847 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  505 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced-.  $27,761 


Special  crops- 
Potatoes,  acres  — 

All  other  vegetables,  acres. 
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Number 
Orchard  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Apples   - -  19,611 

Apricots   342 

Cherries    539 

Peaches  and  nectarines 4,602 

Pears    2,668 

Prunes   and  plums 2,349 

Total  .—  30.164 

Number 
Tropical  fruits—                                  bearing  trees 
Figs    14 

Grapevines — 
Number  in  bearing 39,478 

Small  fruits- 
Strawberries,  acres 5 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  8 

All  others,  acres 8 

Total  21 

Number 
Nuts —  bearing  trees 

Almonds  28 

Pecans  9 

Walnuts   35 

Total  72 


Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909-..  408 

Acres  irrigated  in  1900 - 65,163 

Acreage   enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating  in  1910 —  71,815 

Acreage  included  in  projects 92,319 

Main  ditches,  number 184 

Length,  miles 396 

Laterals,  number  326 

Length,  miles 168 

Plowing  wells,  number 10 

Pumped  wells,  number —  1 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 —  $962,698 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 $13.41 

Mineral   Production  in   1916. 

Substance                                Amount  Value 

Copper,  pounds  274,032  $67,412 

Dolomite,  tons  3,596  14,700 

Gold   131,722 

Lead,  pounds  11,185,321  771,787 

Silver  232,441 

Soda,   tons  10,593  264,825 

Stone,  miscellaneous  23,040 

Talc,  tons  658  4,606 

Zinz,  pounds 5,758,703  771,666 

Other  minerals* 2,317,897 

Total    $4,600,096 


•Includes  antimony,  borax,  gypsum,  marble,  molybdenum,  salt,  and  tungsten. 
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KERN  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  April  2,   1S6G. 

1916 
1890  1900  1910      (estimated? 

Land  area,  8,003  square  miles.  Population.-    9.808       16,480       37,715       

County  seat,  *Bakersfield  (city).      Population..    2,626         4,836       12,727       16,874 

Population  per  square  mile,  4.7. 

Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

Elevation,   404  feet.     1916:  Temperature.-.llO         24    Rainfall...  7.96    Snow..     0 
1917:  Temperature.. .110         25    Rainfall.. .  3.02    Snow..     0 

Kern  County,  situated  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  its  eastern  boundary  extending  on  to  the  Mojave 
Desert  over  the  extreme  southerly  end  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains, 
is  the  third  largest  county  in  the  state. 

At  Randsburg,  on  the  eastern  border,  is  one  of  the  largest  gold  mines 
on  this  coast,  and  the  county  around  Randsburg  has  many  smaller 
mines. 

Along  the  southern  border  where  the  line  crosses  the  San  Emidio 
MountaiUvS  are  large  deposits  of  iron  ore  and  antimony,  which  are  yet 
undeveloped.  Along  the  western  side  of  the  county  are  the  Sunset, 
Midway,  McKittrick  and  Lost  Hills  oil  fields,  lying  along  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Coast  Range  Mountains. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  surrounding  the  town  of 
Delano,  is  a  large  body  of  good  land.  Rice  has  been  successfully  grown 
in  the  county  for  several  years. 

In  the  northeastern  part  is  the  mining  town  of  Kernville,  surrounded 
by  mines,  and  near  it  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Kern  River  is  the  South 
Fork  Valley,  where  numerous  stockmen  have  their  alfalfa  fields  that 
furnish  feed  to  the  stock  that  pasture  in  the  high  Sierra  in  the  summer 
time. 

In  the  center,  and  surrounding  the  town  of  Bakersfield,  the  county 
seat,  lie  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  land  that  are  irrigated  by  Kern 
River,  and  which  are  mostly  used  to  raise  stock  and  alfalfa,  but  large 
quantities  of  fruit,  including  oranges,  are  also  raised  in  the  county. 
The  acreage  in  apricots,  peaches,  prunes,  pears,  olives,  and  oranges  has 
increased  very  considerably  in  the  last  five  years. 

Kern  County  is  a  long  way  ahead  of  all  others  in  the  value  of  minerals 
produced,  amounting  in  1916  to  $37,826,000.  The  greater  part  of  this 
sum  is  derived  from  the  extensive  oil  fields. 

(Information  supplied  hy  the  County  Horticultural  Commissioner.) 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  surrounding  the  towns  of  Delano 
and  McFarland,  is  a  large  body  of  good  land  now  being  developed 
into  a  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing  section.  Rice  has  been  success- 
fully grown  at  Wasco  and  that  vicinity  for  several  years.  In  1917, 
1,280  acres  were  planted,  and  a  new  modern  mill  was  installed  at 
Wasco. 

Cotton  will  be  extensively  planted  during  the  coming  season  in  a 
number  of  sections.  Arvin  will  have  the  largest  acreage,  and  Egyptian 
long  staple  will  be  the  only  variety  grown,  as  in  Fresno  and  adjoining 
counties  and  a  cotton  gin  will  be  established  at  Bakersfield. 

In  the  oil  fields  the  development  work  is  continuous.  Lost  Hills  is 
being  developed,  and  the  discoveries  there  indicate  that  the  petroleum- 
bearing '  territory  is  continuous  from  Sunset  to  the  north  line  of  the 
county. 

*Kern  City  annexed  to  Bakersfield  in  1909. 
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KERN    COUNTY    SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 


Under  3  acres    

3  to  9  acres  

10  to  19  acres 

20  to  49  acres 

50  to  99  acres 

100  to  174  acres 

175  to  259  acres 

260  to  499  acres 

500  to  999  acres 

1,000  acres  and  over. 


11 

46 

57 

320 

173 

222 

55 

116 

82 

85 


Total   

Total  in  190O. 


Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,   acres - 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 - 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 

Woodland  in  farms 

Other  unimproved  land 


1,167 

1,093 


5,121,920 
1,403,350 
1,571,106 
315,387 
324,031 
235,014 
852,949 


Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 $30, 

Total  value  in  1900 14, 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 

Land  in  1910 23, 

Land  in  1900 10, 


Buildings  in  1910 

Buildings  in  1900 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910- — 
Implements  and  machinery  in  1900_._ 
Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1910 - 

Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1900  


405.013 
246,125 
113.4 
,962,202 
,404,540 
,252,139 
664,120 
614.028 
347,640 

:,576,644 

1,829,825 


Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and   Ranges. 

Cattle*— 

Dairy  cows  6,917 

Other  cows  38,101 

Yearling  heifers  8,441 

Calves   7,372 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 6,459 

Other  steers  and  bulls 24,271 


Total   118,320 

Value   $3,051,957 


Horses- 
Mature  horses 
Yearling  colts 
Spring  colts  .. 


8,670 
987 
530 


Total   10,347 

Value   $1,013,562 


Mules — 
Mature  mules  . 
Yearling  colts 
Spring  colts  _. 


Total 
Value 


Asses  and  burros — 

Number    

Value   


1,099 
103 
46 


1,248 
$146,095 


130 
$12,543 


Swine- 
Mature  hogs 
Spring  pigs  .. 


13,376 
7,137 


Total  

Value  

Sheep — 
Rams,  ewes,  and  wethers. 
Spring  lambs 


Total  .. 
Value  -- 

Goats — 
Number  .. 
Value   


20,513 

$167,439 

19,801 
10,516 

30,317 
$114,137 

930 
$3,305 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals     $4,509,038 


Poultry  and  bees — 
Poultry  of  all  kinds- 

Value   

Colonies   of  bees 

Value   


Principal  Crops. 

Acres 

Corn     466 

Oats   82 

Wheat   — 12,924 

Barley   22,492 

Kaflr  corn  and  milo  maize 2,813 

Dry  edible  beans 26 

Potatoes    339 

Hay  and  forage —  Acres 

Alfalfa    23,600 

Other    tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    12 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses  148 

Grains  cut  green 30,069 

All  other  hay  and  forage—  5,126 


75,900 

$51,438 

4,501 

$16,168 

Bushels 

7,132 

770 

139,375 

517,029 

45,828 

648 

51,666 

Tons 
73,259 

12 

105 

35,441 

4,178 


Totals   58,955 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry   raised,   number 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced— 

Honey  and  wax- 
Honey  produced,  pounds 

Wax  produced,  pounds 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced- 

Wool— 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn 
Value  wool  and  mohair  produced— 

Special  crops — 

Potatoes,  acres  

Sweet  potatoes,  acres 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 


112,995 


89,520 
394,130 


204,920 

2,8.32 

$12,159 

24,177 

355 

$26,540 


Orchard  fruits — 

Apples   

Apricots   

Cherries    

Peaches  and  nectarines- 
Pears   

Prunes  and  plums 


339 
31 

589 

Number 

bearing  trees 

7,725 

33,573 

163 

35,149 

1,057 

58,075 


Total 


136,088 


*Includes  animals,   age  and  sex  not  specified. 
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Principal   Crops — Continued. 

Number 
Tropical  fruits —  bearing  trees 

Figs    1,475 

Lemons  54 

Oranges    80,940 

Pomeloes  16 

Olives    393 

Total    82,88S 

Grapevines — 
Number   in   bearing 419,582 

Small  fruits- 
Strawberries,    acres  2 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  26 

All  others,  acres  6 

Total,  acres  34 

Number 
Nuts —  bearing  trees 

Almonds 3,101 

Pecans  563 

Walnuts  127 

Total  3,819 


Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909—  876 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 190,034 

Acreage   enterprises   were  capable  of 

irrigating  in  1910 217,418 

Acreage  included  in  projects 402,806 

Main  ditches,  number 178 

Length,  miles   441 

Laterals,  number 118 

Length,  miles  257 

Flowing  wells,  number 25 

Pumped  wells,  niunber 140 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 31,788,635 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 8.23 

IVIineral    Production   in   1916. 

Substance                                Amount  Value 

Antimony,    tons    145  $5,880 

Brick,  M 3,177  23,824 

Copper,  pounds  24,754  6,089 

Gold   747,042 

Lead,   pounds   24,274  1,675 

Lime  and  limestone 30,047 

Natural  gas,  M  cu.  ft 16,679,658  1.379,033 

Petroleum,  barrels 54,120,509  34,691,246 

Silica,  tons  4,100  23,700 

SUver  8,745 

Stone,  miscellaneous 63,723 

Tungsten  concentrates, 

tons 193  482,387 

Other  mineralst  363,516 

Total   $37,826,907 


tincludes  cement,  clay,  feldspar,  fuller's  earth,  magnesite,  quicksilver,  and  salt. 
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KINGS  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation.  March  22,  180^;  oiganizpd  from  part  of  Tulare  County;  extended  in 
1909  bv  annexation  of  part  of  Fresno  County.* 

1915 
1890  1900  1910      (estimated) 

Land  area,  1,159  square  miles.  Poi*ilalion-.    9,871       16,230      

Ccwntj'-  seat,  Hanford   (city).            Poinilation..       942  2,929         4,829  6,250 
Population  per  square  mile,  14.0. 

Highest      Lowest                        Inches  Inches 

Elevation,  249  feet.      1916:  Temperature... 108         20    Rainfall. ..11.55    Snow..     0 
1917:  Temperature.. .110         20    Rainfall...  4.43    Snow—     0 

111  the  very  heart  of  the  great  fertile  valle}^  of  the  San  Joaquin  lies 
Kings  County,  one  of  the  smallest;  one  of  the  youngest,  but  one  of  the 
most  fertile  counties  in  the  state. 

{hiformation  supplied  hy  ihe  County  Horticultural  Commissioner.) 

In  its  variety  of  products,  its  extensive  as  well  as  its  intensive  farm- 
ing methods.  Kings  County,  althougli  one  of  the  smallest  is  one  of  the 
richest  counties  in  the  state. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  raisin  grapes,  peaches,  apricots 
and  prunes  thrive  best.  The  bulk  of  these  crops  is  dried  or  canned, 
the  product  being  handled  by  conveniently  located  canneries  and  pack- 
ing houses.  These  fruits  alone  net  the  growers  well  into  the  millions 
of  dollars  annually. 

Alfalfa  growing,  hogs  and  dairying  in  King's  County  make  a  com- 
bination which  is  hard  to  beat,  as  the  county  is  recognized  by  the 
agricultural  world  as  the  home  of  pure  bred  live  stock.  Creameries 
and  cheese  factories  are  so  located  as  to  l)e  convenient  to  all  dairying 
sections. 

On  the  shores  of  Tulare  Lake  a  vast  empire  has  been  reclaimed  by  the 
building  of  levees,  and  here,  protected  from  the  flood  waters,  thousands 
of  acres  are  farmed  to  wheat  and  barley  by  the  use  of  modern 
machinery. 

No  slight  contribution  to  the  ease  and  low  cost  of  marketing  farm 
products  is  the  fine  new  highway  system  which  connects  all  the  agri- 
cultural communitias  of  the  county. 

Grain  sorghums,  sugar  beets,  honey,  and  many  other  products  of  the 
soil  contribute  largely  to  the  wealth  of  this  rich  little  San  Joaquin 
Valley  county.  In  the  coming  season  about  1,200  acres  of  Egyptian 
long  staple  cotton  is  being  planted. 

Kings  River  supplies  most  of  the  water  for  irrigation.  However,  in 
1872  a  plan  for  using  the  waters  of  the  Kaweah  River  or  Cross  Creek 
Avas  put  into  practical  operation  and  since  that  time  this  stream  though 
smaller  than  the  Kings  River,  has  been  doing  its  full  share.  The  prin- 
cipal irrigation  companies  supplying  water  at  the  present  time  are  the 
Peoples  Ditch  Company,  the  Last  Chance  Ditch  Company,  the  Lemoore 
Canal  and  Irrigation  Company  and  the  Lakeside  Ditch  Company. 
There  are  also  several  smaller  ditches  in  operation. 

*202  miles  of  Fresno  and  96  miles  of  Tulare  counties  were  annexed  in  1909. 
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KINGS    COUNTY   SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres    7 

3  to  9  acres    69 

10  to  19  acres 159 

20   to    49    acres 643 

50  to   99   acres 377 

100  to  174   acres 287 

175  to    259   acres 77 

260   to   499   acres 133 

.500   to   999    acres 42 

1,0C0   acres    and   over 43 

Total     1,837 

Total  in  1900 932 

Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,   acres 741,760 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 373,823 

Land  in  farms  in  1909 387,505 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 196,569 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 262,148 

Woodland  in   farms 6,724 

Other  unimproved   land .   170,530 

Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total   value   in   1910 $33,.^12,292 

Total   value   in   1900 5,921,907 

Land  in  1910 26,007,591 

Land  in  1900 3,420,410 

Buildings  in  1910 2,145,975 

Buildings  in  1900 811,920 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910--  654,971 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900--  348,330 
Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910 -' 4,503,755 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900  1,341,247 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and  Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy   cows    18,593 

Other  cows  21,655 

Yearling  heifers  7,281 

Calves  8,793 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 3,745 

Other  steers   and  bulls 14,938 

Total  74,975 

Value    $2,481,281 

Horses — 

Mature  horses 9,417 

Yearling  colts  1,174 

Spring  colts  882 

Total  11,473 

Value   $1,256,415 

Mules — 

Mature  mules  855 

Yearling  colts  142 

Spring   colts    72 

Total   I 1,069 

Value  $148,430 


Asses   and  burros — 

Number    23 

Value    $10,077 

Swine- 
Mature  hogs  22,775 

Spring  pigs 17,858 

Total  40,633 

Value  $295,301 

Sheep- 
Rams,  ewes  and  wethers 40,483 

Spring  lambs   21,891 

Total  62,374 

Value  $233,005 

Goats- 
Number    507 

Value  . $1,9^2 

Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $4,426,411 

Poultry   and  bees- 
Poultry   of  all  kinds 102,747 

Value  $59,708 

Colonies  of  bees 4,690 

Value  $17,630 

Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Com     2,274  43,688 

Oats  109  4,490 

Wheat     8,684  141,978 

Barley     19,287  402,432 

Kafir  corn  and  milo  maize 3,9.31  95,010 

Dry   edible   beans 21  576 

Potatoes    194  17,658 

Hay  and  forage—                          Acres  Tons 

Clover  alone  13  51 

Alfalfa    38,778  123,112 

Other    tanje    and    cultivated 

grasses    2,023  2,025 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses       833  734 

Grains    cut    green 17,629  28,629 

All  other  hay  and  forage—        473  3,755 

Totals  :-   57,749  158,306 

Poultry   products — 

Poultry   raised,   number 153,839 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 687,052 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced..  248,495 

Honey   and  wax- 
Honey  produced,  pounds 238,791 

Wax  produced,  pounds 3,148 

Value  of  honey  and  Avax  produced  $12,028 

Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 73,.'593 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  llccces  shorn  261 

Value  of  wool  and  mohair  produced  $58  836 
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Principal   Crops— Continued. 
Special    crops — 

Potatoes,  acres  194 

Sweet  potatoes,   acres 19 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 674 

Sugar  beets,   acres 504 

Number 
Orchard    fruits—  bearing  trees 

Apples   4,106 

Apricots  124,'"07 

Cherries    --  11 

Peaches  and  nectarines 777,697 

Pears   4,379 

Prunes   and  plums 132,192 

Total  1,048,506 

Number 
Tropical  fruits —  bearing  trees 

Figs    391 

Oranges    24 

Olives    .T 

Total  425 

Grapevines— 
Number   in   bearing 4,-538,732 

Small  f raits— 

Strawl)erries,    acres   15 

Blackberries   and  deAvberries,   acres  13 

All  others,   acres 3 

Total  31 


Number 
Nuts—  bearing  trees 

Almonds    1,721 

Pecans    2 

Walnuts  24 

Total     1,747 


Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909-—  1,126 

Acres  irrigated   in  1909 190,949 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating   in   1910 289,523 

Acreage   included   in  projects 310,523 

Mi'in   ditches,   number 27 

Length,  miles  137 

Laterals,  number  51 

Length,  miles  : 159 

Plowing   wells,   number    75 

Pumped   wells,   number 20 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 $687,381 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing  in   1910 $2..37 

IVIineral    Production   in   1916. 

Substance                                Amount  Value 

Natural  gas,  M  cu.  ft 258  $608 

Other  minerals 26,180 

Total  $26,788 
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LAKE  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  May  20,  1861. 


Land  area,  1,278  square  miles.  Population. 

County  seat,  Lakeport   (town).        Population, 
Population  per  square  mile,  4.3. 


1S90 

7,101 
991 


1901) 

6,017 
726 


1910 

5,526 
870 


1915 
(estimated) 


1,100 


Sulphur  Banks  (Station) : 

Elevation,  1,350  feet. 


Highest 

1916:  Temperature— 105 
1917:  Temperature— .108 


Lowest  Inches  Inches 

12    Rainfall— .23.72    Snow-25.3 
23    Rainfall-. -11.83    Snow—    T 


The  county  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Coast  Range,  about  100  miles 
north  of  San  Francisco,  and  is  about  75  miles  long  and  25  miles  wide. 
Mount  St.  Helena  guards  the  southern  extremity.  Clear  Lake  is  a 
splendid  sheet  of  fresh  water  25  miles  long  and  from  2  to  10  miles  broad, 
with  the  lake  surface  at  an  elevation  of  1,350  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is 
stocked  ^\dth  a  large  quantity  of  fish.  Clear  Lake  is  the  pride  of  Lake 
County,  as  well  as  the  source  of  its  name. 

Although  classed  as  mountainous,  Lake  County  has  a  number  of  very 
fertile  valleys,  some  of  them  being  of  large  area.  The  acreage  in  farm 
crops  is  small  compared  with  most  other  counties,  but  a  considerable 
c|uantity  of  peas  and  beans  are  raised  for  canning  purposes.  Artesian 
water  is  obtainable  in  profuse  Cjuantities. 

In  1917,  there  were  about  5,000  acres  in  orchards  and  vineyards, 
about  600  acres  being  in  Bartlett  pears,  and  500  acres  in  prunes.  The 
fruit  shipped  amounted  to  1,240  tons  of  dried  prunes,  885  tons  of  dried 
Bartlett  pears,  and  425  tons  of  green  pears. 

The  rocky  hillsides  furnish  pasturage  for  flocks  of  Angora  goats. 
Large  bodies  of  sugar,  and  yellow  pine,  fir,  cedar,  and  oak  give  employ- 
ment to  several  sawmills  and  furnish  the  home  market  a  good  qaulity  of 
lumber. 

The  minerals  have  heretofore  been  represented  principally  by  quick- 
silver. Besides  cpiicksilver,  immense  ciuantities  of  mineral  water  have 
been  bottled  at  the  many  mineral  springs  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Lake  County  has  fifty-six  mineral  springs,  or  more  than 
any  other  county  in  the  state. 

LAKE   COUNTY  SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres    1 

3  to  9  acres 10 

10  to  19  acres 38 

20  to  49  acres 85 

50  to  99  acres 80 

100  to  174  acres 144 

175  to  259  acres 60 

260  to  499  acres 84 

500  to  999  acres 53 

1,000  acres  and  over- 48 


Total  

Total  in  1900- 


Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,  acres 

Land  in  farms  In  1910 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 

Woodland  in  farms 

Other  unimproved  land 


603 
723 


817,920 
217,464 
212,176 
42,768 
41,414 
71,388 
103,308 


Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 $6,271,615 

Total  value  in  1900 3,495,090 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 79.4 

Land  in  1910 $4,792,480 

Land  in  1900 2,419,280 

Buildings  in  1910 782,735 

Buildings  in  1900 524,180 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910...  207,211 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900.—  111,420 
Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910 489,189 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900  440,210 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and  Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  1,487 

Other  cows  2,113 

Yearling  heifers  821 

Calves  1,133 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 574 

other  steers  and  bulls 1,286 


Total 
Value 


7,414 
$148,781 
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Domestic  Animals  on  Farms 
Ranges — Continued. 
Horses — 

Mature  horses 

Yearling  colts 

Spring  colts  '" 

Total   .  .    _    ~ 

Value   I l'__'_'_ 

Mules — 

Mature  mules 

Yearling  colts  

Spring  colts  l_'' 

Total    _ "" 

"Value  ...l. 

Asses  and  burros- 
Number  

Value   ..'.' 

Swine — 

Mature  hogs 

Spring  pigs  _' 

Total   ~ 

Value   --^I.I'I!!I]I 

Sheep- 
Rams,  ewes  and  wethers 

Spring  lambs ""I 

Total   

Value   "...I 

Goats- 
Number  

Value   -.". 

Total  value  all  domestic  animals 
Poultry  and  bees- 
Poultry  of  all  kinds 

Value  '"" 

Colonies  of  bees 

Value  -....  I.  ' 

Principal  Crops. 

^  Acres 

Corn 98J 

Oats  g^g 

Wheat  ^I-".""^"::  2,563 

Barley   2,825 

Potatoes    J82 

Hay  and  forage —  Acres 

Timothy  alone  50 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed..  104 

Clover   alone  330 

Alfalfa    2  795 

Other   tame    and   cultivated 

grasses    385 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses  1,152 

Grains  cut  green 7_g]0 

All  other  hay  and  forage '  27 

Totals   12,653 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry  raised,  number 

Eggs  produced,  dozen ^ 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced" 
Honey  and  wax- 
Honey  produced,  pounds 

Wax  produced,  pounds. '__'_ 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced. 


and 


2,172 
216 
104 


2,492 
$210,382 

182 
45 
36 


263 
$22,015 


10 
$2,730 


5,301 
2,737 


Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn 
Value  wool  and  mohair  produced.. 

Special   crops^ 
Potatoes,   acres  

All  other  vegetables,  acres 


10,372 

6,603 

$12,922 


182 
353 


Orchard  fruits- 
Apples   

Apricots   

Cherries    

Peaches  and  nectarines. 

Pears  

Prunes  and  plums 


Number 

bearing  trees 

22,254 

1,463 

590 


$39,239 

7,436 
3,511 


39,075 
47,244 


Total 


120,037 


Tropical  fruits- 
Pigs    

Lemons  

Oranges    

Olives 


Number 
bearing  trees 
1,062 


72 
3,198 


Total 


10,947 
$27,167 


9,018 
$21,114 


$471,428 

27,435 

$17,086 

276 

$675 


Bushels 

26,317 

19,914 

46,131 

54,7.58 

21,773 

Tons 

60 

180 

452 

7,260 

.391 

1,316 

9,351 

79 


Grapevines — 
Number  in  bearing 

Small   fruits- 
Strawberries,  acres  

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres. 
All   others,   acres 


4,340 

296,752 

6 

15 
4 


Total   . 

Nuts — 
Almonds 
Pecans  .. 
Walnuts 

Total   . 


25 

Number 

bearing  trees 

8,281 

6 

564 


19,089 

37,976 
135,001 
$56,581 

5,105 

43 

$455 


Irrigation. 
Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909... 

Acreage   enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating  in  1910 

Acreage  included  in  projects "." 

Main  ditches,  number 

Length,  miles  '_." 

Laterals,  number 

Length,  miles  

Flowing  wells,  number 

Pumped  wells,  number l_'_ 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 

Mineral    Production   in   1916. 
Substance  Amount 

Chromite,  tons §71 

Mineral  water,  gallons 195,650 

Quicksilver,  flasks 1,139 

Stone,  miscellaneous  

Other  minerals  


8,920 


43 
582 


$12,124 


14.64 


Value 

$15,070 

54,160 

106.496 

4,500 

770 


Total    $180,996 
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LASSEN  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  April  1,  1864. 


Population.- 
Population_. 


Land  area,  4,531  square  miles. 
County  seat,  Susanville  (town). 
Population  per  square  mile,  1.1. 

Madeline  (Station) :  Highest 

Elevation,  5,276  feet.    1916:  Temperature—  91 
Susanville,  4,175  feet.  1917:  Temperature.-. 1C2 


1890 

4,239 


1900 

4,511 


1910 

4,802 


1915 
(estimated) 


1,000 


Lowest  Inches  Inches 

—23    Rainfall-.18.60    Snow-150.0 
—17    Rainfall...  9.82    Snow.      T 


Lassen  County  lies  in  the  northeastern  part  of  California  along  the 
Nevada  line.  It  is  traversed  from  south  to  north  by  the  Nevada- 
California-Oregon  Railway  (narrow  gauge),  which  connects  at  Reno, 
Nevada,  with  the  Southern  Pacific  system.  Susanville,  the  county  seat, 
is  in  Honey  Lake  Valley,  a  little  south  of  the  center  of  the  county. 
Lassen  embraces  large  areas,  comprising  rich  valley  lands,  suited  to 
agriculture ;  rolling  hills  and  uplands,  affording  splendid  range  for 
stock,  and  mountain  tablelands  covered  with  timber. 

The  principal  present  industries  are  farming  and  stock  raising. 

The  altitude  of  the  largest,  most  fertile,  and  most  productive  valleys, 
such  as  Honey  Lake  Valley,  Big  Valley,  and  Long  Valley,  is  a  little 
over  4,000  feet.  Other  large  valleys,  like  Madeline  Plains,  "Willow  Creek 
Valley,  and  Secret  Valley,  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  5,000  feet  above 
sea  level.  While  the  high  valleys  are  not  as  well  adapted  to  general 
farming  as  the  lower  ones,  they  are  quite  productive,  and  well  suited  to 
the  stock-raising  busine-s.  The  climate  generally  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  northeastern  states,  so  far  as  range  of  temperature  is  concerned,  but 
the  summer  season  is  quite  dry,  making  irrigation  necessary  as  a  rule. 
Of  farm  products,  alfalfa  is  probably  the  most  important,  though  native 
grasses,  timothy,  and  redtop  are  extensively  raised. 

Good  hay  and  grass  and  pure  cold  water  make  the  county  an  ideal 
one  for  dairying.    There  are  a  number  of  creameries  in  the  county. 


LASSEN    COUNTY   SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 


.3  to  9  acres    

10  to  19  acres 

20  to  49  acres 

50  to  99  acres 

100  to   174   acres 

175   to   259   acres 

260   to   499   acres 

.500  to  999  acres 

1,OCO    acres    and    over. 


Total  

Total  in  1900. 


9 

4 
12 
32 

117 
51 

130 
84 
63 


502 
555 


Land  and  Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,  acres... 2,899,840 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 295,728 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 381,109 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 122,057 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900- 133,266 

Woodland  in  farms 27,688 

other  unimproved  land. 145,983 


Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total   value   in   1910 $9,376,809 

Total   value   in   190O 5,365,615 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 74.8 

Land  in  1910 6,331,832 

Land  in  1900 2,949,510 

Buildings  in  1910 765,460 

Buildings  in  190O 708,010 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910- -  289,287 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900..  255,220 
Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910 1,990,230 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in   1900    —  1,452,875 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and  Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  2,890 

Other  cows 18,444 

Yearling  heifers  5,975 

Calves   4,906 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 5,456 

Other  steers  and  bulls 6,161 


Total 
A'alue 


43,832 
$871,941 
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Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and 
Ranges — Continued. 
Hor.=os  — 

Mature  horses   7,548 

Te.irling  colts  1,4  6 

Spring  oolts  561 

Total    9,515 

Value   f702,420 

Mules- 
Mature    mules    414 

Yearlinjr    colts    185 

Spring    colts    103 

Total  702 

Value     $60,681 

Asses   and  burros- 
Number    119 

Value  $20,220 

Swine — 

Mature    hogs    3,079 

Spring   pigs   1,955 

Total  5,034 

Value     $30,513 

Sheep- 
Rams,  ewes  and  wethers 42,490 

Spring   lambs   30,235 

Total     72,725 

Value  $201,592 

Goats- 
Number    586 

Value     $1,832 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals     $1,979,199 

Poultry  and  bees- 
Poultry  of  all  kinds 19,297 

Value  $9,957 

Colonies  of  bees 298 

Value  $1,074 

Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn    4  93 

Oats    977  25,647 

Wheat  9,938  153,863 

Barley  3,244  63,471 

Potatoes    259  35,703 

Hay  and  forage—                          Acres  Tons 

Timothy  alone 295  6-19 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed.-     9,475  13,239 

Alfalfa    11,709  27,452 

Other    tanje    and    cultivated 

grasses 1,723  2,836 

Wild,   salt,   or  prairie  grasses  30,879  45,<.16 

Grains  cut  green 2,677  3,442 

Total  62,758  92,634 


Poultry  products- 
Poultry   raised,  number 28,907 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 106,897 

Value  of  poultry  and  eggs  produced  $161,289 

Honey    and    wax — 

Honey  produced,  pounds 5,642 

Wax   produced,    pounds 5 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced  043 

Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 36,768 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  2,088 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced--  $55,134 

Special   crops- 
Potatoes,   acres  259 

Sugar  beets,   acres 2 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 184 

Number 
Orchard  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Apples   12,679 

Apricots  70 

Cherries   439 

Peaches  and  nectarines 1,455 

Pears   632 

Prunes  and  plums 2.223 

Total     17,511 

Grapevines — 

Number  in  bearing 31 

Small  fruits — 

Strawberries,   acres   3 

Blackberries   and  dewberries,   acres  2 

All  others,  acres 15 

Total  20 

Number 
Nuts—  bearing  trees 

Almonds    8 

Walnuts     8 

Total  16 

Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909-—  3.')5 

Acres   irrigated   in  1909 77,079 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating   in   1910 89,815 

Acreage  included  in  projects 149,530 

Main   ditches,   number 295 

Length,   miles  368 

Laterals,  number  263 

Length,  miles  116 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July   1,    1910 $884,965 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 9.85 

Mineral    Production    in   1916. 

Substance  Value 

Stone,  miscellaneous $9,725 

Number  of  mineral  springs 19 
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LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  February  IS,   1S50. 

1916 

1S90  1900  1910      (estimated) 

Land  area,  4,067  square  miles.  Population_.10L4.54      170,298      504,131 

County  seat,  Los  Angeles.  Population..  50,395      102,479     319,198      508,812 

Population  per  square  mile,  124.0. 

Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

Elevation,  283  feet.     1916:  Temperature—  96         36    Rainfall. ..23.29    Snow..     0 
1917:  Temperature. .-105         38    Rainfall...  8.45    Snow...   0 

In  wealth,  population,  and  resources  Los  Angeles  is  the  most  impor- 
tant count}^  in  southern  California.  There  are  two  rivers  in  the  county, 
the  Los  Angeles  and  the  San  Gabriel.  During  a  large  part  of  the  j^ear 
these  are  dry  beds  of  sand,  what  little  water  they  contain  finding  its 
way  through  the  porous  sand  to  the  bedrock.  In  the  winter  they  are 
liable  to  flood.  The  Los  Angeles  Eiver  rises  in  the  western  part  of 
the  San  Fernando  Valley,  about  12  miles  northwevSt  of  the  city. 

Los  Angeles  County  embraces  within  its  limits  a  great  variety  of 
scenery  and  climate.  Yf ithin  its  territory  may  be  found  the  climate  and 
scenery  of  almost  every  part  of  the  state,  from  the  cool  and  breezy  sea- 
shore to  the  warm  inland  plains  and  bracing  mountain  tops.  Of  the 
area  of  the  county,  about  four-fifths  is  capable  of  cutivation,  the  re- 
mainder being  mountainous.  The  shore  line  is  85  miles  in  length. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  population  is  within  thirty  miles  of  the  ocean. 

The  chief  industry  is  horticulture,  the  list  of  products  including 
everything  that  can  be  grown  in  the  state.  The  area  of  land  devoted 
to  horticultural  purposes  is  being  rapidly  extended  as  the  large  tracts 
are  subdivided  and  improved. 

One  of  the  most  important  enterprises  for  Los  Angeles  is  the  big 
breakwater  built  by  the  federal  government  at  San  Pedro.  Other  ship- 
ping points  of  the  county  are  Port  Los  Angeles,  near  Santa  Monica, 
Redondo  and  Long  Beach. 

The  San  Gabriel  Valley,  a  choice  section  of  Los  Angeles  County,  has 
the  Sierra  Madre  Range  on  the  north.  The  mountains  are  grand  and 
precipitous,  enclosing  the  valley  like  a  wall.  This  valley  is  the  best 
known  of  any  portion  of  southern  California. 

The  valley  contains  100  square  miles  of  territory.  The  San  Gabriel 
contains  some  of  the  choicest  fruit  lands  in  southern  California,  and 
is  largely  devoted  to  the  raising  of  oranges  and  lemons,  as  well  as 
deciduous  fruits. 

Pasadena,  a  beautiful  city  of  39,000  population,  is  located  at  the 
foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Range,  about  seven  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 
Within  twenty  years  Pasadena  has  grown  from  a  sheep  pasture  to  a 
city  of  beautiful  homes. 

Ostriches  are  raised  for  their  plumes.  There  is  a  large  ostrich  farm 
at  South  Pasadena.' 

San  Pedro  is  the  headquarters  of  the  tuna  industry,  which  was  only 
establi.shed  a  few  years  ago,  but  the  pack  has  steadily  increased.  In 
1911,  42,000  cases  were  packed ;  in  1913,  115,000 ;  in  1914,  325,000  cases : 
and  in  1917,  560,000  cases. 

+For  further  information  regarding  ostriches,  see  pages  62-63. 
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Adjoining  San  Gabriel  Valley  on  the  east  is  Pomona  Valley.  Irriga- 
tion is  cheaply  supplied  to  this  section  from  the  San  Antonio  River. 
The  soil  and  climate  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  culture  of  citrus 
fruits.  It  contains  a  number  of  flourishing  towns,  the  chief  of  which  is 
Pomona,  one  of  the  most  thriving  cities  in  southern  California. 

The  development  of  the  horticultural  industry  during  the  past  few 
years  has  been  remarkable.  The  most  important  horticultural  product 
is  the  orange.  Besides  the  orange  and  lemon,  the  principal  fruits  raised 
are  the  almond,  fig,  olive,  prune,  apricot,  walnut,  peach,  pear  and 
berries.  Deciduous  fruits  are  shipped  fresh,  canned,  dried  and  crystal- 
ized. 

(Information  supplied  by  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

Acreage  of  principal  crops  in  1917  : 


Acres 

Citrus   fruit   60,763 

Berries    5,000 

Walnuts  (60  per  cent  bearing)... 24,100 

Beans  51,247 

Potatoes    11,000 

Beets    36,592 

Corn  7,202 


Onions 310 

Tomatoes    4,700 

Melons  6S0 

Hay,  grain,  etc 87,625 

Cabbage,   etc.  1,805 

Celery    3,245 

Lettuce . 3,287 


LOS   ANGELES  COUNTY  SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 


Under  3  acres    

3  to  9   acres 

10  to  19  acres 

20  to  49  acres 

50  to  99  acres 

100  to  174  acres 

175  to  259  acres 

260  to  499  acres 

500  to  999  acres 

1.000  acres  and  over. 


2,125 

1,820 

1,709 

698 

531 

192 

207 

114 

85 


Total   

Total  in  1900. 


Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

.Approximate  land,  acres 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 

Woodland   in   farms 

other  unimproved  land 


7,919 
6.577 


2,602,880 
757,985 
895,663 
418,998 
518,744 
18,051 
320,936 


Value  of  All   Farm   Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 $199, 

Total  value  in  1900 74, 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 

Land   in  1910 180, 

Land  in  1900 - 64 

Buildings  in  1910 —     11 


Buildings  in  1900 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910... 
Implements  and  machinery  in  1900... 
Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1910  

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900 


998,200 
817,646 
167.3 
.354,798 
,189.220 
,798,273 
,702,710 
,462,387 
,433,050 


•5,382,742 


2.492,666 


Domestic  Animals  on  Farms  and  Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  20,524 

other  cows  8,027 

Yearling  heifers  5,561 

Calves   6,211 

Yearling  steers   and  bulls 1,666 

Other  steers  and  bulls 1,106 

Total   43,095 

Value   $1,473,509 

Horses — 

Mature  horses 20,375 

Yearling    colts    1,376 

Spring  colts  673 

Total   22,424 

Value   $2,479,207 

Mules — 

Mature  mules 2,459 

Yearling  colts  76 

Spring  colts  35 

Total   2,570 

Value   $390,200 

Asses  and  burros — 

Number    84 

Value   $3,806 

Swine — 

Mature  hogs  18,418 

Spring  pigs 10,524 

Total   28,942 

Value  $230,390 


•Including  Belgian  hares  valued  at  $525. 
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Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and 
Ranges — Continued. 

Sheep — 

Rams,  ewes,  and  wethers 22,261 

Spring  lambs 8,830 

Total  31,091 

Value  $136,536 

Goats — 

Number 8,238 

Value   $20,839 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $4,734,487 

Poultry  and  bees- 
Poultry  ol  all  kinds 513,965 

Value  $547,968 

Colonies  of  bees 25,930 

Value   $99,762 


Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn  9,084  249,295 

Oats   973  38,720 

Wheat   6,760  59,868 

Barley    32,804  785,129 

Kafir  corn  and  milo  maize—-.       106  2,145 

Dry  edible  beans —    3,874  105,011 

Potatoes    4,140  413,151 

Hay  and  forage^—                        Acres  Tons 

Timothy  alone  25  45 

Clover  alone 52  152 

Alfalfa    19,027  100,855 

Oth°r   tame    and   cultivated 

grasses    2,160  2,943 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses       651  793 

Grain  cut  green 129,978  189,856 

AU  other  hay  and  forage—     2,155  21,897 

Totals   154,048  316,541 

Poultry  products — 

Poultry  raised,  number 586,566 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 2,332,397 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced..  951,299 

Honey  and  wax — 

Honey  produced,  pounds 1,289,820 

Wax  produced,  pounds 15,501 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced.  $93,569 

Wool- 
Wool,   fleeces  shorn 31,754 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  230 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced..  $32,366 

Special  crops- 
Potatoes,   acres  4,140 

Sweet  potatoes,  acres. 342 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 13,385 

Sugar  beets,  acres 14,191 


Number 
Orchard  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Apples   101,433 

Apricots   122,769 

Cherries    795 

Peaches  and  nectarines 160,197 

Pears   16,149 

Prunes  and  plums 43,592 

Total   446,698 

Number 
Tropical  fruits —  bearing  trees 

Pigs    15,736 

Lemons  219,149 

Oranges    1,674,695 

Pomeloes   6,853 

Olives  84,9.34 

Total    1,994,402 

Grapevines — 

Number  in  bearing 4,923,877 

Small  fruits — 

Strawberries,  acres 1,380 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres..  280 

All  others,   acres 315 

Total  1,975 

Number 
Nuts—  bearing  trees 

Almonds  76,949 

Pecans  313 

Walnuts   281,837 

Total  359,349 

Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909...  4,669 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 145,586 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating  in  1910 183,506 

Acreage  included  in  projects 241,794 

Main  ditches,  number 601 

Length,  miles  800 

Laterals,  number  494 

Length,   miles   500 

Flowing  wells,  number 376 

Pumped  wells,  number 1,873 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 $7,817,023 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation  en- 
terprises were  capable  of  irrigating 

in  1910 $42.60 

Mineral    Production    in   1916. 

Substance                                Amount  Value 

Brick,  M 82,005  $760,912 

Clay,  tons  6,233  10,549 

Gems    600 

Mineral  water,  gallons.. 320,700  8,552 

Natural  gas,  M  cu.  ft 2,083,664  139,522 

Petroleum,  barrels  2,875,468  1,871,9,30 

Potash,  tons  1,864  324,769 

Silica    612  1,684 

Stone,  miscellaneous  971,153 

Other  minerals*  373.374 

Total    $4,463,045 

Number  of  mineral  springs 14 


*Includes  borax,  copper,  srnphite  and  salt. 
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MADERA  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  March  11,  1893. 


1915 


Land  area,  2.112  square  miles.  Population  IL        TL '        ''"" 

County  seat.  Madera   (citv).  Pomi  St  oS '^         H^      

Population  per  square  mile,  4.0.       "^^P^'^^'O" — -         2,404         3,300 

storey  (Station) :  vn^t,^^t      r 

Elevation.  29«  feet.     1916:  Temperature.^r     T'RainfalL.S    Snow""^0 
191.:  Temperature_..107         24    Rainfall...  4.99    Snowli:   0 

Madera  Coimty  is  in  tlie  center  of  the  San  Joaquin  Yallev  bounded 
on  he  north  b^^  Merced  and  Mariposa  counties,  on  the  soSiieas  a  d 
west  by  Fresno  County,  from  wliich  it  was  formed  in  1893.    The  eastern 

Tom^he  foothT'r  .f '^:?''  ?'  ^^?  'V''  ^'''''-^  ^'-'-^-  MountS 
J^rom  the  foothills  to  the  San  Joaqum  River,  a  distance  of  about  fortv 

unles  the  land  is  evel  and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  agric.iltural  pursuS 
1  he  higher  mountains  are  heavily  timbered  with  valuable  wood  prin 
eipally  sugar  and  white  pine.  Lumbering,  stock  raising,  qua;ryin^ 
mmmg,  fruit  growing,  and  farming  are  the  principal  industries  The?e 
are  two  large  wineries  in  the  county.  The  power  plant  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Company  is  near  North  Foik,  in  this  countT 
The  granite  quarries  at  Knowles  furnish  emplovment  to  a  large  number 
or  men.  '  '^    in-iiiiuci 

Irrigation  water  is  now  secured  chiefly  from  wells,  which  at  a  shallow 
depth  give  good  supply.  About  10,000  acres  is  the  extent  supplied  from 
sources  other  than  wells,  but  there  is  strong  agitation  for  the  formation 
of  an  immense  irrigation  district,  to  bring  gravity  water  from  the  San 
■Joaqum  and  Fresno  rivers  to  an  area  of  100,000  acres  or  more  To 
further  this  the  Madera  County  Irrigation  Bureau  was  organized  and 
has  done  active  work. 

This  county,  until  recently,  was  one  of  large  individual  land  holdin-s 
A  single  firm  owned  over  200,000  acres;  another  108,000  acres-  thou- 
sand-acre ranches  were  not  considered  large.  Now  the  big  holders  are 
beginning  to  subdivide  and  the  modest  rancher  who  seeks  to  make  a 
living  on  forty,  sixty,  or  eighty  acres,  is  coming  more  and  more  into  his 
o\\n.  llie  Chowchilla  Ranch  was  opened  for  sale  in  October  1912  •  it  is 
situated  fourteen  miles  north  of  Madera,  the  countv  seat '  and  ffreat 
progress  has  been  made  in  its  development.  '  ' 

Alfalfa  fed  to  hogs  and  cows  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  gain  A 
ZurVT-^^'^'  creamery  in  Madera  monthly  disburses  thousands  of 
H^  leading'crors'"'  "'"'  '"''"'•  ^^'  '"^  °^^"^^  ^^^^-  ^"^«"- 

.lo^a^f^''^^^'?"  ^^^f  ""^  ^^''  ^Ir'^''  ^^^'^^^^^'^  ^-^t«^<^«  ^nto  this  county  and 
tZl^\  ^'^T^  '""^"-^  ^'^  "^^°^''  '^^"^^  °^  ""'^'"'^  have  earned  records 
Therat'H?ffi..Tt  ''/  '"'  also  deposits  of  iron  ore  and  some  copper. 
J  hese  are  difificult^of  access  and  development  has  been  greatly  retarded 
on  his  account.  Iron  ore  from  the  Minarets  district  runs  65  to  70  per 
T^l\  1  are  known  deposits  of  lead,  tin,  zinc,  tungsten,  cobalt 

asbestos  and  platinum   and  the  problem  of  their  development  is  one  of 
ransportation.    Listed  among  the  largest  granite  quarries  in  the  state 

It  T"  ^?'T'^  ^'^'^'  '^"PP^^^^  ^t°"^  ^^''  8«^  Francisco's  ci^v  haU 
post  office  and  other  large  structures.  ' 
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In  1915  the  lumber  cut  here  was  35,000,000  feet — sugar  pine  and 
yellow  pine,  fir  and  incense  cedar. 

The  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove  skirts  jMadera  County  and  the  moun- 
tain highway  offers  great  scenic  beauties  to  the  tourist  bound  for 
Yosemite  Valley,  just  below  its  borders. 

The  state  highway  intersects  IMadera  County,  north  and  south. 

(From,  the  report  of  the  Co-unty  Horticultural  Commissioner.) 


Non-bearing  Bearini 

acreage,  1917  acreage 

Almonds    85  50 

Alfalfa     20,000 

Apricots     156  2.0 

Apples  50  200 

Berries    5  20 

Beans    4,000 

Citrus    4  10 

Figs    440  275 

Nectarines   6  •           20 

Olives    775  300 

Prunes    60  75 


Non-bearing  Bearing 

acreage,  1917  acreage 

Plums    20  45 

Pears   15  15 

Peaches    265  1,450 

Potatoes    750 

Egyptian  corn  and  milo  maize 3,000 

Raisin    grapes    500  3,000 

Truck    gardens    100 

Wine  grapes   3,500 

Walnuts  59  1 

Sugar  beets  1,000 


MADERA   COUNTY   SUMMARY. 

(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres   

3  to  9  acres    

10   to   19   acres 

20  to   49   acres 

50   to   99   acres 

100  to   174   acres 

175  to   259   acres 

260  to   499   acres 

500   to    999   acres 

1,000  acres  and  over 


13 
21 
76 
23 

151 
27 
66 
59 

137 


Total 

Total  in  1900- 


Land  and  Farm  Areas. 

Approximate    land,    acres 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 

Woodland   in   farms 

other   unimproved  land 


573 
523 


1,351.680 
020,663 
484,659 
391,086 
277,721 
41,612 
187,965 


Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total   value   in   1910 i|]4.984,395 

Total   value   in   1900 5,916  894 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 - 153  3 

Land   in  1910 J 12,203,638 

Land  in  1900 4,588,770 

Buildings  in  1910 771,595 

Buildings  in  1900 433,050 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910-—  441,455 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900- __  214,100 
Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910  1,507,707 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900  680,974 


Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and   Ranges. 

Cattle*— 

Dairy  cows  1,592 

Other  cows  12,4C6 

Yearling  heifers  2,425 

Calves  2,975 

Yearling  steers  fnd  bulls 2,252 

other  steers  and  bulls 3,946 


Total 
Value 


Horses- 
Mature  horses 
Yearling   colts 
Spring   colts    .. 


Total 
Value 


Mules- 
Mature  mules 
Yearling  colts 
Spring   colts    . 


Total 
Value 


Asses  and 
Numljer 
Value  _.. 


burros- 


Swine — 
Mature  hogs 
Spring  pigs   . 


Total 
Value 


27,905 

$182,792 


3,498 
334 
238 


4,070 
!?386  856 


2,928 

154 

59 


3,141 

$454,606 


49 
$9,301 


4,444 

2,409 


6,853 
$36,151 


♦Includes  animals,  age  and  sex  not  specified. 
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Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and 

Ranges— Continued. 

Sheep — 

Rams,  ewes  and  wethers 6,269 

Spring  lambs   3,837 

Total   10,106 

Value  $23,145 

Goats- 
Number    278 

Value    $717 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $1,493,568 

Poultry   and    bees- 
Poultry  of   all  kinds 23  246 

Value  $13,024 

Colonies  of  bees 375 

Value  $1,115 


Principal   Crops. 

Aeres  Bushel? 

Corn    1  50 

Oat^ 10,569  175,047 

Wheat     39,468  370,499 

Barley    90,341  1,170.945 

Kafir  corn  and  milo  maize 343  4,948 

Dry   edible    beans 15  333 

Potatoes    75  6,662 

Hay  and  forage—                          Acres  Tons 

Timothy  alone 5  6 

Alfalfa     5,735  16,717 

Other    tame     and     cultivated 

grasses    60  73 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses       516  423 

Grain   cut   green 11,283  12,757 

All  other  hay  and  forage—          7  2 

Totals     17,606  29,978 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry  raised,   number 28,137 

Kggs  produced,  dozen 67,932 

Value  poultry   and   eggs   produced  $29,336 

Honey    and   wax — 

Honey   produced,    pounds 16,439 

Wax  produced,  pounds 370 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced  $1,052 

Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 4,905 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  6<3 

Value  wool  and  njohair  produced..  $2,272 

Special   crops- 
Potatoes,    acres    75 

Sweet   potatoes,   acres 2 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 2.56 


Number 
Orchard  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Apples  20,576 

Apricots  9,408 

Cherries    40 

Peaches  and  nectarines 40,989 

Pears   1,185 

Prunes  and  plums 7,570 

Total     80,156 

Number 
Tropical  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Pigs    4,321 

Lemons    15 

Oranges    184 

Pomeloes  2 

Olives    18,010 

Total     22,532 

Grapevines- 
Number   in   bearing 1,530,630 

Small    fruits- 
Strawberries,  acres 2 

Blackberries   and  dewberries,   acres  3 

All  others,   acres 2 

Total  7 

Number 
Nuts—  bearing  trees 

Almonds    2,778 

Pecans    5 

Walnuts  14 

Total  2,797 

Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  19G9-—  158 

Acres   irrigated  in  1909 38,705 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating   in  1910 51,230 

Acreage  included  in  projects 82,321 

Main  ditches,   number 34 

Length,  miles  79 

Laterals,  number  30 

Length,  miles  294 

Pumped  wells,  number 33 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 $512,098 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing  in   1910 $10.00 

Mineral    Production   in    1916. 

Substance                                Amount  Value 

Copper,    pounds    124,286  $30,574 

Gold  10,306 

Granite,   cu.    ft 128,865  172,191 

Silver  1,772 

Stone,    niiscellaneous    7,915 

Total     $222,758 

Number  of  njineral  springs 10 
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MARIN  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,   February  IS,   1850. 


Land  area,  529  square  miles. 
County  seat,  San  Rafael  (city). 
Population  per  square  mile,  47.5. 


1890 

1900 

1910      ( 

1915 

estimated) 

Population-- 
Population.. 

13,072 
3,290 

15.702 
3.879 

25,114 
5.934 

'6;oo5 

Point  Eeyes  (Station) : 

Elevation,  490  feet. 


Highest 

1916:  Temperature---  80 
1917:  Temperature--.  90 


lAjwest  Indies  Inches 

35    Rainfall— 20.18    Snow._    T 
32    Rainfall—  8.34    Snow—     0 


Marin  County  is  decidedly  one  of  water  frontage,  being  bounded  on 
the  west  and  sontli  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  by  the  Golden  Gate,  which 
separates  it  from  San  Francisco  by  only  a  mile  and  a  half  at  its  nearest 
point,  and  on  the  east  by  San  Francisco  Bay. 

The  topographical  features  are  rolling  hills  and  numerous  small 
valleys.  A  part  of  the  Coast  Range  crosses  ]\Iarin  in  a  northwesterly 
and  southeasterly  direction,  and  much  of  the  surface  of  the  county  is 
broken  and  hilly,  but  a  considerable  portion  immediately  on  the  shore 
is  composed  of  marsh  and  overflowed  lands.  A  part  of  the  Coast  Range 
crosses  the  county,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  ^Mount  Tamalpais, 
which  has  an  elevation  of  2,520  feet. 

The  principal  industry  is  dairying,  but  of  late  years  attention  has 
been  paid  to  fruit  growing  in  the  Novato  district. 

At  Bivalve  Bay  and  Tomales  are  located  the  largest  oyster  beds  in  the 
state.  There  are  also  the  shrimp  fisheries  at  Point  Pedro,  the  crab  fishing 
with  headciuarters  at  Sausalito,  the  Booth  Sardine  Cannery  at  Hamlet. 
Potato  and  bean  raising  chiefly  in  the  northern  end  of  the  county  around 
Tomales  and  Fallon.  Hog,  poultry  and  Belgian  rabbit  raising  through- 
out the  county.  There  are  also  a  number  of  sheep  raised  around  Point 
Reyes  Station. 

MARIN    COUNTY   SUMMARY. 

(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres    

3  to  9  acres  

10  to  19  acres 

20  to  49  acres 

50  to  99  acres 

100  to  174  acres — 

175  to  259  acres 

260  to  499  acres 

500  to  999  acres 

1,000  acres  and  over 


Total  

Total  in  1900- 


Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,   acres 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 

Woodland  in  farms - 

other  unimproved  land 


35 
54 
36 
30 
35 
40 
72 
111 
79 


462 


338,560 

263.442 

322,374 

93,115 

47,533 

49,978 

120,349 


Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 $12,426,158 

Total  value  in  1900 10,866,511 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 14.4 

Land  in  1910 9,384,625 

Land  in  1900 —  8,330,450 

Building-s  in  1910 1,156,330 

Buildings  in  1900 914,020 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910—  343,482 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900—  207,110 
Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1910  1,541,221 

Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1900 1,414,931 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and   Ranges. 

Cattle*— 

Dairy  cows 24,803 

other  cows  3,584 

Yearling  heifers  2,880 

Calves    6,509 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 567 

other  steers  and  bulls 641 


Total  -  39,268 

Value    •$1,046,404 


*Includes  animals,   age  and  sex  not  specified. 
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Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and 
Ranges— Continued. 
Horses- 
Mature  horses 

Yearling  colts  

Spring  colts ._ '" 


2,338 
166 
54 


2,558 


Total  

Value   III        $248,'o75 

Mules — 
Mature  mules  H 


Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced. 

Special  crops — 

Potatoes,  acres 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 


2,823 
$2,816 


435 
117 


Total 

Value 


Swine — 
Mature  hogs 
Spring  pigs  . 


Total 
Value 


11 


8,812 
7,287 


Sheep — 
Rams,  ewes,  and  wethers. 
Spring  lambs  


Total 
Value 

Goats- 
Number 
Value  .. 


16,099 
$126,569 


1,930 
1,025 


Orchard   fruits- 
Apples   

Apricots   

Cherries    

Peaches  and  nectarines. 

Pears   

Prunes  and  plums 


Number 
bearing  trees 
15,995 
1,689 
165 
6,313 
4,151 
3,775 


Total 


32,268 


2,955 
$14,391 


147 
$556 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals 
Poultry  and  bees- 
Poultry  of  all  kinds 

Value   '"" 

Colonies  of  bees '"" 

Value   _.  "" 


Principal   Cro 


Corn  

Oats   

Wheat  " 

Barley   

Dry  edible  beans. 
Potatoes    


Hay  and  forage — 

Timothy  alone  

Clover  alone   

Alfalfa    """" 

Other    tame    and    cultivated 
grasses    

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses 
Grains  cut  green 

All  other  hay  and  forage... 


ps. 

Acres 

52 

850 

57 

16 

1 

435 

Acres 


80 
25 

3,428 

169 

13,055 

623 


$1,436,975 

203,277 

$104,178 

20 


Bushels 

2,061 

31,430 

1,155 

231 

8 

33,469 

Tons 
200 
80 


5,600 
i79 

20,787 
11,040 


Tropical  fruits- 
Figs 

Lemons 

Oranges    

Pomeloes   

Olives  


Number 
bearing  trees 
201 
26 
79 
5 
48 


Total 


Grapevines — 
Number  in  bearing. 

Small  fruits- 
Strawberries,  acres 
All  others  


Total 


387 


115,198 


Nuts- 
Almonds 
Walnuts 

Total   . 


Number 
bearing  trees 
151 
61 


Totals  17460 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry  raised,  number 

Eggs  produced,   dozen .....l.. 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced" 

Honey  and  wax- 
Honey  produced,  pounds 

Wax  produced,  pounds .^.." 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced. 


37,972 


141,629 
1,465,911 
$422,837 


205 

55 

$49 


Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909... 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 

Acreage   enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating  in  1910 

Acreage  included  in  projects 

Main  ditches,  number 

Length,  miles  

Pumped  wells,  number "I 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  Irrigat- 
ing in  1910 


212 


6 
67 

71 
71 
5 
5 
1 


$3,380 


$47.61 


Mineral    Production    in    1916. 

Substance  Value 

Stone,  miscellaneous  $104,306 

r^4.u  ..  .  ^^^^^^ 


other  minerals* 


Total   $178,306 

Number  of  mineral  springs 4 


♦Includes  brick  and  mineral  water. 
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MARIPOSA  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation.  February  18,  1850. 

1800 

Land  area,  1,463  square  miles.  Population 3.787 

County  seat,  Mariposa  (township).  Population 697 

Population  per  square  mile,  2.7. 


1900 

4,720 
1,009 


Tosemite  (Station) : 

Elevation,  3,960  feet. 


Highest 

1916:  Temperature-_-103 
1917:  Temperature-—  96 


Lowest 

3    Rainfall. 
0    Rainfall. 


1910 

3,956 
6.54 


Inches  Inches 

.-49.43    Sno-n'-177.0 
..18.93    Snow.  91.5 


The  county  reaches  eastward  from  the  edge  of  the  San  Joaquin  plains 
across  the  foothills  far  into  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  its  altitude 
varying  from  300  to  13,000  feet.  Mount  Dana,  the  highest  point  of  land, 
reaching  an  elevation  of  13,627  feet. 

There  are  about  300,000  acres  of  plains  and  lower  foothills  together, 
the  latter  predominating,  and  the  balance  consists  of  high  hills  and 
mountains ;  bare  of  timber  on  the  plains,  then  scattering  oak  and  scrub 
pines,  then  rising  to  immense  tracts  of  sugar  and  yellow  pine,  fir,  spruce, 
and  cedar,  and  the  giant  sequoias  of  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove,  which 
contains  some  427  trees,  many  of  35  feet  in  diameter  and  150  to  300  feet 
high.  The  county  is  well  pro^^ded  with  water  in  the  IMerced,  Mariposa 
and  Chowchilla  rivers.  The  famous  Yosemite  Valley  is  located  in  the 
eastern  part  of  this  county,  at  an  elevation  of  4,060  feet,  with  walls 
5,000  feet  higher.    The  Merced  River  flows  through  the  valley. 

There  are  three  mining  belts  in  the  county — the  JMother  Lode  with  its 
offshoots,  the  east  belt,  and  the  copper  belt.  The  mineral  production 
in  1916  was  valued  at  $487,971,  of  which  $401,718  was  gold.  There  are 
also  four  mineral  springs  in  the  county. 

Irrigation  is  practiced  to  some  extent,  water  being  taken  from  streams 
and  mining  ditches,  and  used  with  good  results. 


MARIPOSA   COUNTY   SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 


3  to  9   acres  

10  to  19  acres 

20  to  49  acres 

50  to  99  acres 

100  to  174  acres 

175  to  259  acres 

260  to  499  acres 

500  to  999  acres 

1,000  acres  and  over. 


Total   

Total  in  1900. 


Land  and   Farm  Areas. 


Approximate  land,  acres..-. 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910. 
Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900. 

Woodland  in  farms 

Other  imimproved  land 


1 

i 

4 

21 

97 

15 

101 

51 

36 


330 
381 


936,320 
206,059 
160,1.56 
37,017 
14,003 
85,150 
83,892 


Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 $2,829,2.35 

Total  value  in  1900 1,328,151 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 113.0 

Land  in  1910 1,817,100 

Land   in  1900 -  752,090 

Buildings  in  1910 276,180 

Buildings  in  1900 207,640 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910.—  79,403 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900...  59,960 
Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1910  656,552 

Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1900  308,461 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and  Ranges. 

Cattle*— 

Dairy    cows    905 

Other  cows  7.477 

Yearling  heifers  1,602 

Calves   2,115 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 1,^3 

other  steers  and  bulls 2,876 


Total 16,671 

Value  $370,621 


♦Includes  animals,  age  and  sex  not  specified. 
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Domestic  Animals  on   Farms 
Ranges     ("oiitinue'ii. 

Matiirf  liorsps 

Yearling:  colts  

Spring  colts  


1,896 
218 
126 


Total 
Value 


Mules — 
Mature  mules 
Yearling  colts 
Spring  colts  .. 


Total 
Value 


2,240 
$182,986 

201 
46 
49 


Asses  and  burros- 
Number  

Value 


Swine — 
Mature  hogs 
Spring  pigs   . 


296 
$30,565 


83 
$10,183 


8,160 
2,722 


U  ool  - 

Wool,   (leecfs   slioru 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn 
Value  wool  and  mohair  produced- - 

Special  crops- 
Potatoes,  acres  

All  other  vegetables,  acres 


355 
154 

$376 

76 
193 


Orchard   fruits- 
Apples   

Apricots   

Cherries    

Peaches  and  nectarines. 

Pears  

Prunes  and  plums 


Number 

bearing  trees 

16,001 

233 

120 

1,618 

701 

762 


Total 


19,461 


Total   

Value   

Sheep — 
Rams,   ewes,   and  wethers. 
Spring  lambs 


Total 
Value 
Goats— 

Number 
Value 


8,882 
$46,704 

877 
304 


1,181 
$4,409 


931 
$2,365 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals 
Poultry  and  bees — 

Poultry  of  all  kinds 

Value  

Colonies  of  bees " 

Value   


Principal   Cro 


Corn    

Oats   

Wheat  

Barley   

Dry  edible  beans- 
Potatoes    


Hay  and  forage — 
Timothy  alone  

Timothy  and  clover  mixed.  . 

Clover  alone  . 

Alfalfa    ...... 

Other    tame    and    cultivated 
grasses    

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses 

Grains   cut    green... 

All  other  hay  and  forage 


ps. 

Acres 
174 
55 
124 
1,434 
62 
76 
Acres 
65 
29 
25 
28 

177 

685 

5,472 

40 


$647,733 

12,217 

$8,668 

34 

$151 

Bushels 

2,330 

1,100 

1,298 

19,130 

409 

8,537 

Tons 

100 

34 

6 

97 

223 

659 

4,884 

46 


Tropical  fruits- 
Figs    

Lemons  

Oranges    

Pomeloss   

Olives  


Number 

bearing  trees 

461 

35 

1,169 

1 

2,711 


Total 


Grapevines — 
Number   in   bearing. 


Small  fruits- 
Strawberries,  acres 
Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres. 
All  others,   acres 


Total 


4,378 
28,647 


Nuts- 
Almonds 
Walnuts 


Number 
bearing  trees 
1.59 
91 


Total 


Total   6,521 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry  raised,  number 

Eggs  produced,   dozen 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced.. 
Honey  and  wax — 

Honey  produced,  pounds 

Wax  produced,  pounds ., 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  producedl 

29—37910 


6,049 

19,583 

49,728 

$28,844 

300 

25 

$51 


Irrigation. 
Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909... 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating  in  1910 

Acreage  included  in  projects 

Main  ditches,  number 

Length,  miles  ~_ 

Pumped  wells,  number 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  Irrigat- 
ing in   1910 


Mineral    Production   in   1916. 
Substance  Amount 

Copper,  pounds 162,318 

Gold   

Lead,  pounds  i  857 

Silver  ^ 

Stone,  miscellaneous 

Other  minerals  


56 

376 

546 

767 

49 

21 

2 

$13,440 


$24.62 


Value 

$39,930 

401,718 

128 

2,680 

39,372 

4,143 


Total   —        $487,971 
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MENDOCINO  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  February  18,  1850. 

1915 
1890      1900      1910   (estimated) 

Land  area,  3,453  square  miles.  Population..  17,612       20,465       23,929 

County  seat,  Ukiah  (city).  Population..    1,627         1,850         2,136         2,600 

Population  per  square  mile,  6.9. 

Highest      I.owest  Inches  Inches 

Elevation,  620  feet.     1916:  Temperature... 109         20    Rainfall.. .34.44    Snow.-15.5 
1917:  Temperature.. .106         16    Rainfall. ..25.29    Snow..     0 

Mendocino  County  has  100  miles  of  coast  line.  In  general  topography 
it  is  mountainous,  with  valleys  lying  between  the  mountain  chains  and 
along  the  coast.  It,  together  with  the  counties  of  Humboldt  and  Trinity, 
embodies  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  Coast  Range  Mountains,  and 
contains  their  highest  peaks  and  deepest  canyons,  fertile  valleys,  wooded 
slopes,  rushing  rivers,  and  picturesque  scenery.  It  shares  with  Sonoma, 
Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  the  glory  of  the  great  redwood  belt. 

The  county  has  a  length  of-  85  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
width  is  45  miles  from  east  to  west.  It  is  traversed  the  entire  length  by 
the  Coast  Range,  which  is  composed  of  two  parallel  ridges.  These 
mountains  vary  in  height  from  1,000  feet  to  3,000  feet.  Their  lower 
slopes  have  a  gentle  declivity,  while  the  higher  portions  are  generally 
precipitous  and  furrowed  with  ravines  and  gulches.  There  are  many 
small  productive  valleys  throughcut  the  county. 

The  Eel  River,  running  north,  and  the  Russian  River,  running  south, 
have  their  sources  in  this  county,  and  are  the  principal  streams. 

Stock  raising,  grazing,  and  wool  growing  are  the  principal  industries. 

The  Angora  goat  thrives  well,  the  mountains  being  an  ideal  pasture. 

No  irrigation  is  required,  and  crops  do  not  suffer  from  drought  at  any 
time. 

In  the  county  are  large  tracts  of  redwood,  and  it  also  has  a  large 
number  of  mineral  springs. 

Mendocino  is  one  of  the  leading  counties  in  the  production  of  hops. 

Orchard  fruits  do  well  and  the  number  of  apricot,  cherry,  peach,  pear 
and  prune  trees  has  considerably  increased  the  last  few  years. 

In  1916  the  number  of  apple  trees  in  bearing  was  61,500,  apricots  had 
increased  to  3,000,  cherries  5,025,  peaches  15,000,,  pears  32,000  and 
prunes  45,000,  compared  with  the  year  1910. 
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MENDOCINO   COUNTY  SUMMARY. 

(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

3  to  9  acres    42 

10  to  19  acres 61 

20  to  49  Kcres 166 

50  to  99  acres 151 

1(0  to   174    acres 334 

175   to   259   acres 131 

260   to   499   acres 193 

.500  to  999  acres - 124 

1,000  acres  and  over 154 

Total     1,356 

Total    in    1900 1,452 

Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate    land,    acres 2,209,920 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 721,325 

Land  in  farms  in  190O 742,924 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 82,578 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 73,907 

Woodland    in    farms 247,7.58 

Other   unimproved   land 390.980 

Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total   value   in   1910 $14,659,467 

Total    value   in   1900 8,587,.516 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 70.7 

Land    in   1!»10 10,774,439 

Land   in  lfKX» 5,840,250 

Buildings  in  1910 1,816,135 

Buildings  in  19:0 : 1,081,090 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910-.  375,049 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900--  219,630 
Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910  1,093,844 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in   IROO 1,446,546 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and  Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy    cows    6,454 

Other   cows    9,280 

Yearling    heifers    3,054 

C-alves     3,980 

Yearling  steers   and  bulls 2,503 

Other   steers   and  bulls 4  8S3 

Total     30,1.54 

Value   $.597,588 

Horses- 
Mature  horses   5,300 

Yearling  colts  510 

Spring'    colts    isi 

Total   5,904 

Value  $541,615 

Mules— 

Mature  mules  ogg 

Y'earling   colts    10 

Spring  colts  1 

Total  <{n9 

Value  [..  ^,421 


Asses   and  burros- 
Number    29 

Value  $1,240 

Swine — 

Mature    hogs    14,600 

Spring  pigs    7,460 

Total  22,069 

Value     $102,615 

Sheep- 
Rams,  ewes,  and  wethers 88,760 

Spring   lambs   41,010 

Total    129,770 

Value   $377,121 

Goats — 

Number    3,927 

Value   $10,215 

Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $1,657,805 

Poultry  and  bees — 

Poultry  of  all  kinds 56,807 

Value     .$34,665 

Colonies  of  bees 441 

Value  $1,374 

Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn    533  14,4.54 

Oats     3,087  81.959 

Wheat     3,906  59,19i5 

Barley     1,934  43,.370 

Dry  edible  beans  5  44 

Potatoes    616  78,909 

Hay  and  forage—                          Acres  Tons 

Timothy  alone  180  228 

Timothy    and    clover    mixed       489  578 

Clover   alone  350  5.56 

Alfalfa    2,401  6,253 

Other    tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    5,895  6  884 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses     1,164  1,178 

Grains    cut    green 16,429  21,3.56 

All  other  hay  and  forage..-        107  1,052 

Totals   27,015  38,085 

Poultry  products — 

Poultry   raised,   number 64,935 

Eggs  produced,  dozen .337,781 

Value  of  poultry  and  eggs  produced  $121,577 

Honey   and   wax — 

Honey  produced,  pounds (i.dOO 

Wax   produced,    pounds 31 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced  $667 

Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 149,260 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  2,315 

Value   wool   and   mohair  produced  $158,918 

Sjiecial   crops- 
Potatoes,   acres  616 

-Ml  other  vegetables,  acres 594 
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Number 
Orchard  fruits—  bearini  trees 

Apples   fi3,26:ii 

Apricots   187 

Cherries    1,181 

Peaches  and  nectarines 6,928 

Pears   .  15,829 

Prunes   and  plums 37,197 

Total   _, 125,282 

Number 
Tropical  fruits —  bearing  trees 

Figs    358 

Oranges    4 

Olives    7 

Total     369 

Grapevines — 
Number  in  bearing--,^ ^4,191 

Small    fruits — 

Strawberries,  acres 22 

Blackberries   and  dewberries,   acres  14 

All  others  21 

Total  57 

Number 
Nuts—  bearing  trees 

Almonds    229 

Walnuts  360 

Total     589 


Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909-.. 

Acres   irrigated   in   I9fi9 

Acreage  enterpriser  were  capable  of 

irrigatin:^   in   1910 

Acreage  included  in  projects 

Main  ditches,  number 

Length,  miles  

Laterals,  number  

Length,  miles  

Pumped  wells,  number 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,   1910 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 


39 
371 

590 

1,365 

3S 

19 

8 

C, 

6 

$30,297 


$51.35 


Mineral    Production    in    1916. 

Substance                                Amount  Value 

Magnesite,  tons  300  S2,4;"0 

Manganese,  tons  1,735  43,005 

Stone,  miscellaneous 8,275 

Other  minerals 2,000 

Total     $55,680 

Number  of  mineral  springs 35 
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MERCED  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  April  19,  1855. 


1915 

1890 

1900 

1910      (estimated) 

Population. _ 

8,085 

9,215 

15,148         

Population-- 

2,009 

1,969 

3,102         4,000 

Land  area,  1,995  stfuaro  niilos. 
County  seat,  Merced  (city). 
Population  per  square  mile,  7.6. 

Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

Elevation,  173  feet.      1916:  Temperature.. .ia5         25    Rainfall..  16.47    Snow      20 

191/:  Temperature.. .108         21    Rainfall...  5.33    f=now._     0 

{Information  supplied  hy  ilie  3lQ)'ced  Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

:\rerced  Comity  lies  almost  in  the  center  of  the  .state  and  a  little 
north  of  the  center  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Sierra  Nevada  jlountains  and  on  the  west  by  the  Coast  Range. 
Its  total  area  is  approximately  2.000  square  miles,  the  size  of  the  state 
of  Delaware. 

The  San  Joaquin  Kiver  tlovv.s  throuuii  the  countv  in  a  northerly 
direction  dividing  it  almost  in  two  part.s,  the  iMerced  River  rising  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada  I\lountains.  Hows  through  the  famous  Yosemite 
^  alley  and  traverses  IMerced  County  on  the  eastern  half.  Numerous 
creeks  and  canals  furnish  natural  irrigation  besides  three  irrigation 
systems,  two  on  the  east  side  and  one  on  the  west,  and  as  the  average 
rainfall  of  Merced  is  twelve  inches  the  eountv  is  as  well  watered  from 
natural  cause  as  any  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

County  roads  are  plentiful  and  well  kept;  the  state  highway  runs 
directly  through  the  county,  passing  through  the  county  seat,  Merced 
and  many  of  the  principal  towns.  The  beautiful  Yosemite  Valley  is 
reached  by  rail  and  good  stage  roads  directly  from  Merced. 

IMerced  County  was  once  a  huge  pasture.* later  a  portion  of  the  land 
was  devoted  to  grain  raising  but  with  subdivision  irrigation  and  inten- 
sive cultivation  Merced  leads  in  the  diversitied  crops  capable  of  being 
raised  within  its  borders. 

Alfalfa  grows  in  abundance,  and  dairying,  stock  rai?sing  and  poultrv 
are  flourishing  industries. 

:\rerced  County  excels  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  sweet 
l)otatoes  grown.  Avhile  the  fertile  soil  and  climatic  cond"itions  are  ideal 
for  the  raising  of  figs,  peaches,  grapes,  olives  and  almonds. 

Truck  gardening  with  tomatoes,  squash  melons  and  beans  also  is  a 
well-developed  industry. 
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MERCED   COUNTY   SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres    1 

3  to  9  acres S6 

10  to  19  acres 213 

20  to  49  acres 694 

50  to  99  acres 295 

100  to  174  acres 165 

175  to  2.59  acres 46 

260  to  499  acres 89 

500  to  999  acres 100 

1,000  acres  and  over 167 

Total   1,856 

Total  in  1900 999 

Land  and  Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,  acres 1,276,800 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 1,162,167 

Land  in  farms  in  1900* 1,702,967 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 607,742 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900. 613,376 

Woodland  in  farms 49,818 

Other   imimproved   land 504,607 

Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  value  'n  1910 $49,520,913 

Total  value  in  1900 22,636,859 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 118.8 

Land  in  1910 40,047,324 

Land  in  1900 18,449,650 

Buildings  in  1910 2,338,587 

Buildings  in  1900 984,040 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910-—  804,625 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900-—  501,480 
Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910  6.330,377 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900  2,701,689 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and  Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy  eowst  19,678 

Other  cows  43,250 

Yearling  heifers  —  14,858 

Calves    14,625 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 11,036 

Other  steers  and  bulls 34,767 

Total   150,467 

Value    t$4,343,S45 

Horses — 

Mature  horses 10,308 

Yearling  colts  1,453 

Spring  colts  795 

Total     12.553 

Value   $1,063,537 

Mules — 

Mature  mules  3,673 

Yearling  colts  19S 

Spring  colts  204 

Total   4,075 

Value   .- $482,209 


Asses   and  bun'os — 

Number  107 

Value   $17,4.32 

Swine — 

Mature  hogs   19,414 

Spring  pigs  10,121 

Total   29.5:55 

Value  $185,474 

Sheep- 
Rams,  ewes  and  wethers 28,044 

Spring  lambs  11,724 

Total   39,768 

Value  $152,708 

Goats — 

Number 5,246 

Value  $21,272 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $6,266,477 

Poultry  and  bees — 

Poultry  of  all  kinds 83,998 

Value  $51,943 

Colonies  of  bees 4,072 

Value  $11,957 


Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn  1,877  52,778 

Oats   19,843  338,041 

Wheat    10,399  115,938 

Barley    88,145  2,009,531 

Kafir  corn  and  milo  maize 2,206  45,770 

Dry  edible  beans 523  5,839 

Potatoes    246  18,882 

Hay  and  forage—                          Acres  Tons 

Timothy  alone  5  7 

Clover   alone  79  317 

Alfalfa    37,842  144,357 

Other    tame    and    cultivated 

grasses 784  680 

Wild.  salt,  or  prairie  grasses  10,308  7,228 

Grains  cut  green 19,751  20,293 

All  other  hay  and  forage.—       148  453 

Totals    68,917  173,335 

Poultry  products — 

Poultry  raised,  number 136,305 

Eggs   produced,   dozen 454,115 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced..  $184,810 

Honey  and  wax- 
Honey  produced,  pounds 204,098 

Wax  produced,  pounds 3,150 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced.  $10,993 

Wool- 
Wool,   fl'>eces   shorn 46,908 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  8,400 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced-.  $39,400 


*By  an  error  the  acreage  v^^as  reported  in  1900  as  1,702,967.  instead  of  1,666,973. 
tincludes  animals,   age  and  sex  not  .specified. 
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Special  crops — 

Potatops,   acres  246 

Sweet  potatoes,  acres 2,114 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 3S0 

Sugar   beets,   acres 2 

Number 

Orchard   fiiiits—  bearing  trees 

Apples   8,941 

Apricots    7,381 

Cherries    - 343 

Peaches  and  nectarines 134,991 

Psars   5,'704 

Prunes  and  plums 5,401 

Total   163,013 

Number 
Tropical  fruits —  bearing  trees 

Figs    9,837 

Lemons  209 

Oranges    1,572 

Pomeloes   11 

Olives  6,981 

Total    18,613 

(Jrapevines — 

Number  in  bearing 1,281,342 

Small  fruits- 
Strawberries,  acres  5 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  21 

All  others,   acres 8 

Total   34 


Number 
Nuts—  bearing  trees 

Almonds  17,132 

Pecans  .- - 31 

Walnuts    - - 633 

Total   17,845 


Irrigation. 
Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909.-- 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 

Acreage  enterprises   were  capable  of 

irrigating  in  1910 

Acreage  included  in  projects 

Main   ditches,   number 

Length,   miles  

Laterals,  number 

Length,  miles  

Plowing  wells,  number 

Pumped  wells,  number 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910  $3, 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 


1,417 
151,998 

248,670 

281,719 

45 

261 

358 

352 

29 

78 

748,211 


$15.07 


Mineral    Production   in   1916. 
Substance  Amount       Value 

Magnesite,  tons 90  $720 

Other    minerals:    80,810 

Total   — $81,530 


tincludes  gold,   platinum  and  silver. 
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MODOC  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  February  17,  1874. 


Land  area,  3,823  square  miles.  Population.. 

County  seat,  Alturas  (town).  Population_- 

Population  per  square  mile,  1.6. 


1890 

4,986 


1900 

5,076 


1910 

6,191 
916 


1915 
(esUmated) 


1,500 


Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

Elevation,  4,400  feet.    1916:  Temperature...  99     —18    Rainfall.. .15.22    Snow..65.7 
1917:  Temperature.. .104     —32    Rainfall. ..11.33    Snow..67.2 

Modoc  County  is  in  the  extreme  northeastern  comer  of  California. 
The  county  is  a  succession  of  mountain  ranges  and  valleys  branching 
off  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  the  principal  spur  of  which  is 
the  Warner  Range.  It  is  principally  drained  by  Pit  River,  which 
flows  into  the  Sacramento,  near  Redding,  Shasta  County.  The  lava  bed 
section  occupies  over  one-half  the  total  area.  The  county  has  two  large 
lakes,  but  barring  the  lakes  and  the  large  cattle  ranges,  it  is  sparsely 
settled. 

The  valleys  are  the  principal  features,  the  leading  ones  being  the 
Surprise,  Goose  Lake,  Hot  Springs,  Jess,  Big  and  the  Little  Hot 
Springs. 

Wheat,  barley,  apples,  vegetables,  and  hay  are  the  leading  staples. 
Thousands  of  acres  are  in  alfalfa,  and  the  stock  and  dairying  industries 
are  thriving.  Snow  falls  in  the  valleys  and  much  deeper  in  the  moun- 
tains, forming  the  principal  supply  of  moisture  for  the  development  of 
the  country.  Stock  is  usually  fed  for  several  months  through  the 
winter,  although  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  county  is  well  watered.  Surprise  Valley  has  nearly  twenty 
streams,  which  run  both  winter  and  summer.  Goose  Lake  Valley  is 
equally  fortunate,  which  Pit  River  supplies  with  water  for  many 
farms  and  ranches.  IMany  springs  exist,  especially  in  the  mountains, 
and  in  the  Surprise  Valley  there  are  many  artesian  wells. 

The  timber  of  the  county  is  pine  and  fir  in  the  Warner  Range,  and 
sugar  pine  in  the  western  part. 

Horticulture  has  had  but  a  small  place  in  the  industries,  only 
sufficient  fruit  for  home  uses  being  raised.  The  Avild  plum  is  about  the 
onJv  native  fruit. 


MODOC    COUNTY   SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres    

?,  to  9  acres    

10   to   19   acres 

•20   to   49   acres 

."iO  to   09   acres 

1(10   to   174   acres 

17.')    to   "Ajfi    acres 

•JtKi   to   409   acres 

r.M>  to  999  acres 

1,000  acres  and  over 

Total     

Total    in    lOTO 


Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  hnid  acres •2.,446,720 

Land  in  fanns  in  1910 410,134 

T.aiid  in  farnis  in  looo •.'98,7;')."; 

Iniiirovecl  land  in  farms  in  1910 164,784 

Improvi'd  land  in  farms  in  1900 122,&17 

Woodland  in  farms -_.  75,G(>8 

ntlwT    iiiiiiii|iro\cd    lanil    in9,(>82 
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MODOC  COUNTY  SUM  MARY— Continued. 


Value  of  All   Farm   Property. 

Total   valno    in    inio *n.37C,2f!.T 

Total  value  in  1900- 5,363.827 

Per  cent  innpase  190ivi910 U2.1 

Land   in  1910 7,379,08i 

Land  in  1900 2,825,30) 

Buildings  in  1910 1,004,180 

Buildings  in  1900 521,900 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910- -  .365, 5i0 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900-.  174,200 
Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in   1910 2,627,448 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in    1900    1,842,367 


Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and  Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  2.9^3 

Other  cows  18,.502 

Yearling   heifers    6,937 

Calves  4,608 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 6,517 

Other  steers  and  bulls 7,440 

Total  46,916 

Value  $1,005,026 

Horses*— 

Mature   horses   12,247 

Yearling   colts    2,212 

Spring  colts  976 

Total  IS.fi.'Je 

Value   *$l,14o,568 

Mules- 
Mature    mules    565 

Yearling  colts  441 

Spring  colts  126 

Total   1,132 

Value  i?93,005 

.Asfies    and    burros— 

Number    98 

Value    i*26,.jll 

Swine— 

Jlaturo  hogs  5,328 

Spring   pigs   3,1(50 

Total   8.48S 

Value   ?53,595 

Sheep— 

Rams,  ewes   and  wethers 46,078 

Spring  lambs   30,4S4 

Total   76.562 

Value   $28*5,882 

*;oats— 

N'limlier    -.                         ,549 

Value   i?2,331 

Total  value  all  domestic  animals  !?2, 612,918 


Poultry    and    bees — 

Poultry  of  all  kinds 23,789 

Value  $ll,4t!<i 

Colonics    of    bee.- 8.'?9 

Value  *3,0(i4 

Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn    6  2o5 

Oats     728  22,138 

Wheat     9,.362  195,924 

Barley     8,650  227,473 

Dry  edible  beans 88  1,567 

Potatoes    - -       346  44,614 

Hay   and   forage —                        Acres  Tons 

Timothy    alone   1,512  3,662 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed—    5,754  10,195 

Alfalfa     10,869  24,480 

Other    tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    3,227  5,373 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses  50,579  70,143 

Grains  cut  green 3,496  4.992 

All  other  hay  and  forage 42  61 

Totals   V5,479  118,906 

Poultry    products- 
Poultry  raised,  number .S8,112 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 1.34,731 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced.-  $48,337 

Honey  and  wax — 

Honey  produced,  pounds 19,796 

Wax  produced,  pounds 232 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced  $2,055 

Wool- 
Wool,   fleeces  shorn 39,5,38 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  1,3.56 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced--  $55,583 

Special   crops- 
Potatoes,   acres   346 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 549 

Sugar  beets,   acres ^ 

Number 
Orchard  fruits-  bearin?  trees 

Apples   28,969 

Apricots   '552 

Cherries    933 

Peaches  and  nectarines ; 2.113 

Pears   1,88.8 

Prunes  and  plums 3,182 

Total  37.770 

Grapevines — 

Number  in   bearing 795 

Small    fruitf^— 

Strawberries,  acres 9 

Blackberries   and  dewberries,   acres  9 

.\ll  others,  acres 19 


•lutill 


Nuts— 
Walinttf 


37 


Number 
bearing  trees 


*Inoludes  animals,   age  and  sex   not  specified. 
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Irrigation. 

Xumbcr  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909- _  437 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 82,075 

Aereairc  pnteri)rises   were  capable   of 

irrigating  in  1910 89,476 

Acreage  included  in  projects 124;166 

Main  ditches,  number ..  446 

Length,   miles  637 

Laterals,  number  490 

Length,  miles  175 

Flowing   wells,   nruTiber 4.'5 

Pumped  wells,   number 2 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July    1,    1910 $301,04T 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing   in    1910 $3.36 


Mineral   Production   In   1916. 

Substance  Value 

Gold   .'?2,729 

Silver   90 

Stone,  iiiiscollaneous 200 

Other    minerals    .>10 

Total  $3.=).'9 

Xumbcr  of  )nincral   springs IS 
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MONO  COUNTY. 

T>ate  of  oroation.   April  2  1,    lsi;i. 


IS!. II 

l:iiiO 

i;tin 

]'(.|.Ul 

ropnl; 

ill  ion 

iition 

2.(Mt2 

-_      ;{:35 

2,167 
373 

2.042 
312 

I. ami    area.  :\.o:\\\  square  miles, 
("ouiily  seat.  I'.rulgc'ixnt.  t  ow  nsliii'. 
l'()|)uhiti()n  iicr  square  mile,  (J.7. 

Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

Klovat ion.  6,500  feet.    1916:  Tenipcrciturc...  89      --36    Rainfall--. 13.41    Snow-173.0 

1917:  Temperature—  85     —33    Rainfall—  4.99    Snow.  39.6 

^loiio  is  a  lonsc  narrow  county  lA'iug  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Sierras,  its  yreatest  kmgtli  bordering^  on  tlie  state  of  Nevada,  which 
forms  its  northeastern  boundary,  its  general  direction  being  uorthea.st 
and  northwest. 

The  general  contour  is  inoniitaiuous  and  very  rough,  all  but  400 
square  miles,  or  less,  iieing  mountainous.  The  western  portion  lies 
among  the  Sierra  Nevada  ]\rountains,  along  their  summit,  the  heights 
being  clad  in  snow,  and  the  slopes  of  tlie  range  being  covered  with 
forest  trees. 

Among  the  highest  jieaks  are  Blount  Dana,  13,627  feet ;  Mount  Lyell, 
13,217  feet,  and  Castle  Peak,  13,000  feet.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
linpulation  is  in  tlie  eastern  part,  in  the  valleys  and  the  mining  camps 
in  the  surrounding  mountains.  Tliis  portion,  whicli  has  always  been 
(•(msidered  a  strange,  mysterious  country,  is  of  a  desert-like,  volcanic 
character,  abounding  in  salt  pools,  alkali,  and  volcanic  table-lands. 

]\[ono  Lake,  the  "Dead  Sea  of  America,"  is  one  of  the  attractions, 
and  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  county;  it  is  about  12  miles  long  and 
8  miles  wide;  its  waters  are  somewhat  unusually  compound,  various 
chemical  substances  being  found  in  solution  in  them.  The  lake  has  a 
number  of  small  streams  flowing  into  it.  but  is  without  perceptil)lc 
outlet. 

Owens  River  in  the  south,  whicli  takes  its  rise  in  a  high  peak  in  the 
Sierra,  and  Kitten  and  Walker  rivers  in  the  north,  are  the  principal 
streams.  One  passes  through  the  southern  part  into  Inyo  County.  The 
other,  after  rising  in  ]\Iono  County,  continues  its  course  into  the  state 
of  Nevada.  These  two  streams  with  their  branches,  together  with  the 
small  streams  that  flow  into  ]Mono  Lake,  furnish  the  principal  water 
supply  for  irrigation.    There  are  20  mineral  springs  in  the  county. 

Grazing  is  the  leading  industry,  and  the  pasturage  is  good  and 
plentiful.  Herds  of  dairy  cattle  are  moving  from  the  valleys  during 
the  summer.  Large  bands  of  sheep  are  also  driven  to  its  mountains 
for  summer  pasturage. 

The  timber  belt  is  very  large  and  the  product  of  good,  marketable 
quality,  but  as  there  is  no  means  of  transportation,  the  development 
of  the  lumber  interests  is  retarded,  although  considerable  quantities 
are  used  for  local  mining  purposes. 

In  1916  the  value  of  mineral  products  was  $240,990.  $237,084  of 
which  was  the  value  of  gold  produced,  the  leading  mining  camp  being 
at  Bodie. 
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MONO  COUNTY  SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

3  to  9  acres    3 

10  to  19  acres 1 

20  to  49  acres 1 

50  to  99  acres 4 

100  to  174  acres 27 

175  to  259  acres 12 

260  to  499  acres 16 

500  to  999  acres 10 

1,000  acres  and  over. 17 

Total   91 

Total  in  1900 112 

Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,   acres 1,939,200 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 115,672 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 186,063 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 43,382 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 65,238 

Woodland  in  farms 8,303 

Other  unimproved  lands 63,987 

Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 $2,347,797 

Total  value  in  1900 1,175,743 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 —  99.7 

Land   in  1910 ..  1,587,813 

Land  in  1900 519,040 

Buildings  in  1910 154,'700 

Buildings  in  1900 87,380 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910-—  45,345 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900- —  26,340 
Domestic   animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910  - 559,939 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900  542,983 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and  Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  450 

Other  cows  2,270 

Yearling  heifers  803 

Calves    668 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 6S5 

Other  steers  and  bulls 427 

Total   5,301 

Value  — $107,941 

Horses — 

Mature  horses  1,6-55 

Yearling  colts  310 

Spring  colts  132 

Total   2,097 

Value   $175,884 

Mules — 

Mature  mulss  — 73 

Yearling  colts  46 

Spring  colts  - _  17 

Total    —  136 

Viilne    $11,53,5 

As.'^t's   and  burros— 

Number  .. 6-2 

Va'uo    $1,630 

Swin" — 

Matin-"   liogs   179 

Spriii};   pigs --.  244 

Totiil    -- 423 

V;ilui> $2,768 


Sheep- 
Rams,  ewes  and  wethers 40,805 

Spring  lambs  22,241 

Total   63,046 

Value   $256,477 

Goats- 
Number  25 

Value   $77 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $556,310 

Poultry  and  bees — 

Poultry  of  all  kinds 2,515 

Value   $1,584 

Colonies  of  bees 438 

Value   $2,045 


Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn  4  160 

Oats   42  3,000 

Wheat   167  2,739 

Dry  edible  beans 5  133 

Potatoes    97  12,094 

Hay  and  forage—                          Acres  Tons 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed..    2,278  2,720 

Clover  alone 4  10 

Alfalfa    2,086  6  655 

Other   tame    and   cultivated 

grasses    70  97 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses    2,494  2,576 

All  other  hay  and  forage—.         15  30 

Totals    6,947  12,118 

Poultry  products — 

Poultry  raised,  number 2,559 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 4,.541 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced..  $2,988 

Honey  and  wax- 
Honey   produced,    pounds 20,355 

Wax  produced,  pounds 42.5 

Value  honey  and  wax  produead $2,049 

Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 29,160 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced..  $41,209 

Special   crops — 

Potatoes,  acres  97 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 36 

Number 
Orchard   fruits—  bearing  trees 

Apples    -  LOSS 

Apricots   -- 6 

Cherries    1-'" 

Peaches 91 

Pears    12." 

Prunes   nnd   plums Sfi 

Total    - i.r.n.-) 

(Jrapeviupp — 

Number  in  bearing-- 2.000 

Small  fruits,  acres 1 
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Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909-.  78 

Acres  irrigated  In  1909 49,027 

Acreage   enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating  in  1910. 50,007 

Acreage  included  in  projects.. 84,973 

Main  ditches,  number 85 

Lengtli,  miles  172 

Laterals,  number 101 

Length,  miles  65 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 $64,282 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 1.29 


Mineral    Production   in    1916. 

Substance  Value 

Gold   .$237,084 

Silver   3,606 

Other  minerals  300 

Total   $240,990 

Number  of  mineral  springs 20 
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MONTEREY  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  February  18,  1850. 

1915 
1890  1900  1910      (estimated) 

Land  area,  3,330  square  miles.  Population..  18,637       19,380       24,146       

County  seat,  Salinas  (city).  Population.^    2,339         3,304         3,736         5,000 

Population  per  square  mile,  7.3. 

Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

Elevation,  40  feet.         1916:  Temperature...  88         25    Rainfall-.18.81    Snow__     0 
1917:  Temperature...  97         23    Rainfall...  5.17    Snow.-     0 

^lonterey  County  is  situated  about  100  miles  south  of  San  Francisco 
and  300  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  124 
miles  long-  and  45  miles  wide,  its  extreme  length  being  from  north  to 
south. 

The  county  is  divided  into  three  sections — the  mountains  and  hills  on 
the  east,  mountains  and  hills  on  the  west,  and  the  great  Salinas  Valley 
situated  between  these  ranges  of  mountains. 

The  portion  of  Pajaro  Valley  lying  South  of  the  Pajaro  River  and 
running  to  Monterey  Bay  on  the  southwest  is  in  ]\Ionterey  County,  and 
is  about  15  miles  long  and  from  6  to  8  miles  wide.  The  land  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile  and  under  a  thorough  system  of  cultivation,  producing 
large  crops  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  grain,  fruit,  and  berries. 

There  is  a  considerable  acreage  in  sugar  beets,  and  the  largest  sugar 
factory  in  the  state  is  the  Spreckels,  situated  near  Salinas  City,  having 
a  daily  slicing  capacity  of  4,000  tons. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  barley  excels,  and  prunes,  apricots, 
cherries  and  almonds  grow  to  perfection  in  the  foothills,  canyons,  and 
small  valleys. 

The  greatest  apple  district  of  the  state  is  in  the  Pa.jaro  Valley,  which 
includes  also  parts  of  Santa  Cruz  County,  centering  at  Watsonville. 

Currants,  gooseberries,  blackberries,  loganberries  and  raspberries 
grow  well.  Strawberries  are  in  the  market  most  of  the  year,  and  are 
shipped  from  Watsonville  by  carloads. 

Dairying  is  very  important,  if  not  a  leading  industry.  Some  of  the 
finest  dairies  in  the  state  are  in  Monterey  County,  aud  some  of  the  best 
cheese  and  butter  in  the  state  are  made  here. 

In  the  harbor  of  Monterey  Bay  the  largest  battleships  of  our  navy 
find  anchoraj^e  within  100  feet  of  the  shore.  The  fishing  industry  is 
an  important  one,  especially  for  sardines.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
abalone  catch  of  the  state  also  comes  from  this  bay.  In  1916  the  output 
of  abalone  was  828  dozen  of  fresh,  and  5,889  cases  of  canned  abalone, 
of  48  cans  to  the  case.  The  qimlity  has  improved  greatly  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  In  1917,  the  salmon  catch  of  five  of  the  leading 
canneries,  amounted  to  3.981,670  at  iMonterey  and  Santa  Cruz,  and  the 
catch  of  sardines  numbered  12,700,106.  or  311,000  cases.  Thei-e  was  also 
salted  about  4,000  tierces  of  salmon,  which  weighed  about  800  pounds. 
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MONTEREY    COUNTY    SUMMARY. 

(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres    11 

3  to  9   acres   69 

10   to   19   acres 71 

2)  to   49   acres 182 

•iO   to   99   acres 185 

lOO  to   174    acres 263 

175   to  259   acres 127 

260   to   499   acres 282 

500  to   999  acres 225 

1,000  acres  and  over 243 


Total   

Total  in  1900. 


Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,   acres 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  190^ 

Woodland   in   farms 

Other  improved  land 


1,658 
1,850 


2,131,200 
1,147,416 
1,087,032 
371,509 
373,005 
140,377 
635,530 


Asses    and   burros- 
Number    

Value  


Swine- 
Mature  hogs 
Spring   pigs   . 


Value  of  All  Farm   Property. 

Totil   value   in   1910 *3: 

Total   value   in   1900 19, 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 — 

Land   in  1910 27 

Land  in  19G0 15 


Buildings  in  1910 

Buildings  in  190O 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910.. 
Implements  and  machinery  in  1900.. 
Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910  

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900  


021,930 
409,742 
80.4 
,885,000 
,632,700 
;,178,728 
,353,700 
811,886 
502,400 

,146,316 

,920,942 


Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and   Ranges 

Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  14,066 

Other  cows  27,626 

Yearling  heifers  _, 11,046 

Calves   13,806 

Yearling  steers   and  bulls 7,502 

Other  steers  and  bulls 13,133 


Total 
Value 


Horses*— 
Mature  horses 
Yearh'ng  colts  . 
Spring  colts  ... 


88,889 
$2,079,939 


14,172 
1,993 
1,268 


Total   17,444 

Value  *$1,076,690 


26 
$5,2"6 


12,567 
7,404 


Total 
Value 


Sheep- 
Rams,  ew('s  and  wethers. 
Spring  lambs  


Total 
Value 

Goats- 
Number 
Value    . 


20,031 
$119,455 


17,029 
11.845 


28,874 
.$91,991 


3.983 
$10,976 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals     $4,(:69,857 


Poultry    and    bees — 
Poultry  of  all  kinds. 

Value  

Colonies  of  bees 

Value  -. 


Principal   Crops. 

Acres 

Corn    815 

Oats   8,734 

Wheat  22.924 

Barley    98,923 

Kafir  corn  and  milo  maize.. .  2 

Dry   edible    beans 1,5'^4 

Potatoes     5,393 

Hay   and   forage — •  Acres 

Clover    alone    60 

Alfalfa    2,819 

Other    tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    010 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses  6.211 

Grains    cut    green    73,492 

All  other   hay   and   forage..  455 


128,325 

$63,260 

3,669 

$13,199 


Bushels 

15  552 

240,760 

298,080 

2,026,334 

40 

29,532 

364,468 

Tons 

9;i 

8,251 


1,215 

5,582 

93,147 

1,563 


Mules- 
Mature  mules  . 
Yearling   colts 
Spring   colts    . 


Total 
Value 


546 
66 
30 


642 
$85,5.50 


Totals     83,647  109.848 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry    raised,    number 123,743 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 751,177 

Value  of  poultry  and  cgffs  produced  $231,68:5 

Honey  and  wax — 

Honey   produced,    pounds 177,279 

Wax    produced,    pounds 2,619 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced  $14,708 

Wool- 
Wool,    fleeces    shorn 24,884 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  3,000 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced..  $26,549 

Special    crops — 

Potatoes,   acres  5,393 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 658 

Sugar  beets,  acres 9,9^0 


'■Inrludes  animals,   age  and   sex   not  specified. 
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MONTEREY  COUNTY  SUMMARY— Continued. 


Oiclianl    liiiils 

Ai.ples     

Apricots   

Cherries    

Peaclies  and  nectarincs. 
Poars  

Prunes  and  plums 


Number 
hoarinjc  trees 
:ifx  1,404 
27,996 
1,729 
7,381 
5,194 
6,189 


Total 


Tropical  fruits — 

Figs    

Lemons    

Oranges    

Olives     


339,105 

Number 
bearing  trees 
217 
7 

29 
657 


Total  

Grapevines — 
Number   in  bearing- 


Sniall    fruits- 
Strawberries,   acres  

Blackberries   and  dewberries,   acres 
All  others,   acres 


913 

79,935 


263 
56 


Total 


407 


Nuts- 
Almonds 
Pecans    - 
Walnuts 

Total  - 


Number 
bearing  trees 
2,196 
3 


2,505 


Irrigation. 

Number  of  lainis   irrigated   in    1!)!).-  2')8 

Acres   irrigated   in   1009 ir),056 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating   in   1910 27,176 

Acreage  included  in  projects 29,914 

Main  ditches,  number 106 

Length,  miles  223 

Laterals,  number  23 

Length,    miles    32 

Pumped   wells,   number 102 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July   1,    1910 $495,916 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 — .  $18.25 


Mineral   Production   in   1916. 

Substance                                Amount  Value 

Mineral   water,    gals.   5,900  $590 

Stone,    miscellaneous    58,623 

Other  minerals* 50,659 


Total  

Number  of  mineral  springs. 


?109,872 
8 


^Includes  barytes,  feldspar,  infusorial  earth,  quicksilver,  salt  and  silica. 
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NAPA  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  February  IS,  1S50. 

1890  1900  miO      (estimated) 

r.and  area,  78^  sqiuiro  iiiilos.  I'opiilii tion_-  16,411        16,451        19,800 

County  seat,  Napa   (city).  Poi. illation..    4,895         4,0;?6         5,791         6,500 

Population  per  square  mile,  25.3. 

St.  Helena  (Station) :  Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

p:ievation,  2.55  feet.     1916:  Temperature.. .108         25    Rainfall. ..43.51    Snow..  7.0 
Napa,  20  feet.  1917:  Temperature.. .107         23    Rainfall... 13.64    Snow._     0 

The  principal  rasource-s  of  Napa  County  are  the  raising  of  grapes,  the 
making  of  wine  and  of  grape  juice;  raising  of  prunes,  pears,  plums,  and 
other  fruit,  and  growing  of  grain.  The  value  of  mineral  products  is 
also  considerable.  There  is  a  large  cement  manufactory  at  Napa  Junc- 
tion. Among  the  minerals  produced  in  1916  are  magnesite  of  the  value 
of  $108,556,  quicksilver  $107,525,  and  mineral  water,  $93,370. 

Napa  County  has  the  great  advantage  of  river  transportation  to  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco,  passenger  and  freight  steamers  making  daily 
trips  between  Napa  and  vSan  Francisco. 

No  irrigation  is  required  to  produce  any  crops. 

Its  southern  boundary  reaches  doAvn  to  within  twenty-nine  miles  of 
San  Francisco.  The  Napa  River,  a  short  tidal  stream  which  drains 
the  great  Napa  Valley,  is  navigable  to  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Napa. 

There  are  many  large  creeks,  br(Joks,  and  many  springs  in  the  hills, 
l)oth  mineral  and  otherwise. 

{Information  supplied  by  the  Horticultural  Commissioner). 

Since  1910,  hundreds  of  acres  of  fruit  have  come  into  bearing  and 
hundreds  of  acres  have  been  set  out.  The  plantings  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  prunes  and  pears,  which  are  the  chief  commercial  crops  of  the 
county  in  agriculture.  Grapes  are  the  premier  crop,  there  being  some 
13,000  acres  of  dry  wine  grapes  in  bearing.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
country  taxes  of  the  county  are  said  to  come  out  of  the  vineyards. 

Large  areas  are  being  cut  up  and  planted  to  trees,  or  are  being 
farmed  on  a  more  scientific  plan — the  grain  farms  per  se,  becoming  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Farmers  in  certain  sections  are  also  reviving  their 
interest  in  sheep  and  this  is  bound  to  improve  the  farms  where  they  are 
kept. 

Peach  orchards  are  on  the  decline,  apples  about  stationary,  but 
good  prune  land  is  being  rapidly  planted  up  and  few  first-class  prune 
orchards  in  full  bearing  are  for  sale.  A  considerable  acreage  of  pears 
is  being  planted  continuously. 

Dairying  is  on  the  increase  in  the  county.  The  Napa  State  Hospital 
has  recently  completed  a  200-cow  plant,  and  many  silos  have  been 
installed  by  different  men  the  past  two  or  three  years.  A  cow  testing 
association  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  herds. 

Napa  County  has  no  bonded  indebtedness. 

Napa  beef  cattle  number  about  20,000.  '  Sheep  and  swine  about 
20,000. 
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NAPA   COUNTY   SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres    14 

3  to  9  acres  136 

10  to  19  acres 223 

20  to  49  acres 355 

50  to  99  acres 226 

100  to  174  acres 223 

175  to  259  acres 92 

260  to  499  acres —  112 

500  to  999  acres S4 

1,000  acres  and  over 72 

Total   1,537 

Total  in  1900 1,338 

Land  and  Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,   acres 501,120 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 360,580 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 319,327 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 101,114 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 111,966 

Woodland  in  farms 193,578 

Other  unimproved  land 65,888 

Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 $18,082,006 

Total  value  in  1900 12,337,046 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 46.6 

Land   in  1910 13,086,656 

Land   in  1900 8,925,780 

Buildings  in  1910 3,365,470 

Buildings  in  1900 2,181,590 

Implements   and  machinery  in  1910—  500,921 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900. .  357,980 
Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910  1,128,959 

Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1900  871,696 

Domestic  Animals  on  Farms  and  Ranges. 

Cattle*— 

Dairy  cows  —  6,270 

Other  cows  3,945 

Yearling  heifers  1,403 

Calves   —  2,518 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 758 

Other  steers  and  bulls 937 

Total   15,866 

Value  - *$395,721 

Horses — ■ 

Mature  horses  5,145 

Yearling  colts  528 

Spring  colts  237 

Total   — —  5,910 

Value   — - $540,055 

Mules — 

Mature  mules   —  345 

Yearling  colts  —  18 

Spring  colts — 9 

Total  - -  372 

Value  - ,  $37,970 

Asses  and  burros- 
Number  10 

Value  $1,315 


Swine — 

Mature  hogs 

Spring  pigs 

Total  

Value  

Sheep — 

Rams,  ewes,  and  wethers 

Spring  lambs 

Total  . 

Value  

Goats- 
Number  

Value  

Total  value  all  domestic  animals 

Poultry  and  bees — 

Poultry  of  all  kinds 

Value  

Colonies  of  bees 

Value  


5,160 
3,184 


Special  crops — 
Potatoes,  acres  

All  other  vegetables,  acres. 


8344 
$51,330 


5,794 
5,084 

10,878 
$37,076 


556 
$1,873 


,065,340 


108,777 

$61,777 

524 

$1,842 


Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn     2,389  59,579 

Oats    1,366  32,155 

Wh°at    4,134  50,671 

Barley    3,048  58,300 

Kafir  corn  and  mllo  maize 2  35 

Dry  edible  beans 6  61 

Potatoes    530  81,659 

Hay  and  forage —                         Acres  Tons 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed.—        10  15 

Clover  alone 29  55 

Alfalfa    1,204  3,423 

Other    tame    and   cultivated 

grasses    496  413 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses       393  627 

Grains  cut  green 23,764  34,503 

All  other  hay  and  forage—       165  295 

Totals   -  26,061  39,331 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry  raised,  number 105,428 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 662,159 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced—  $218,003 

Honey  and  wax — 

Honey  produced,  pounds 8,939 

Wax  produced,  pounds 204 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced-  $942 

Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn —  9,955 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  158 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced..  $7,196 


530 
428 


♦Includes  animals,  age  and  sex  not  specified. 
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NAPA   COUNTY   SUMMARY— Continued. 


Number 
Orchard  fruits —  bearing  trees 

Apples   — .  41,301 

Apricots   16,953 

Cherries    16,955 

Peaches  and  nectarines 71,080 

Pears  50,210 

Prunes   and  plums : 299,613 

1— 

Total   497,391 

Number 
Tropical  fruits —  bearing  trees 

Pigs    1,234 

Lemons  258 

Oranges    —  1,192 

Pomeloes 9 

Olives  20,173 

Total   23,251 

Grapevines — 
Number  in  bearing 8,595,338 

Small  fruits — 

Strawberries,    acres   22 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  26 

All  others,  acres.. 11 

Total   59 

Number 
Nuts —  bearing  trees 

Almonds  1,325 

Pecans 10 

Walnuts  1,105 

Total   2,768 


Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909.- 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909-.. 

-Acreage  enterprises   were  capable  of 

irrigating  in  1910 

Acreage  included  in  projects 

Main  ditches,  number 

Length,  miles 

Laterals,  number  

Length,   miles  

Pumped   wells,   number 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 


36 
1,191 

2,035 
2,443 
26 
8 
3 
3 
2 

$53,948 


26.51 


Mineral    Production   in    1916. 

Substance                                Amount  Value 

Chromite,  tons  715  $11,559 

"Granite"  (tuff),  cu.  ft 119,500  5,500 

Magnesite,  tons 13,960  108,550 

Mineral   water,    gallons 1.52,764  93.370 

Quicksilver,    flasks    1,150  107,525 

Stone,  miscellaneous  88,441 

Other  minerals*  6e3,58fi 

Total  $1,078,537 

Numb?r  of  mineral  springs 14 


♦Includes  cement  and  sandstone. 
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NEVADA  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  April  25,  1S51. 


Land  area,  974  square  miles. 
County  seat,  Nevada  City. 
Population  per  square  mile,  15.4. 

Highest 

1916:  Temperature...  98 
1917:  Temperature...  99 


1890  1900 

Population-  17,369       17,789 
Population..    2,524         3,250 


Elevation,  2,850  feet. 


Lowest 

9    Rainfall. 
12    Rainfall. 


1915 
1910      (estimated) 

14,955         

2,689         3,000 

Inches  Inches 

-57.33    Snow..81.5 
-25.71    Snow_.32.5 


Nevada  County  is  situated  in  that  portion  of  the  state  generally 
known  as  northern  California,  although  its  county  seat,  Nevada  City,  is 
but  60  miles  from  Sacramento.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  hy  Sierra 
County,  on  the  east  by  the  state  line  between  California  and  Nevada,  on 
the  south  by  Placer  County,  and  on  the  west  by  Yuba  County.  From 
the  Yuba  County  line,  Nevada  County  is  hemmed  in  by  the  Yuba  and 
Bear  rivers  until  their  sources  are  reached.  The  South  Yuba  River 
heads  in  the  high  Sierras  and  runs  across  the  county  almost  its  entire 
length  from  east  to  west. 

On  the  rolling  foothills  of  the  western  portion,  where  snow  and  frost 
are  seldom  seen,  the  elevation  is  slightly  above  the  sea  level,  while  along 
the  eastern  boundaries  rise  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
to  an  elevation  of  nearly  8,000  feet. 

In  the  Chicago  Park  section,  between  Colfax  and  Grass  Valle5^,  the 
soil  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  culture  of  Bartlett  pears  and 
Hungarian  prunes,  both  of  which  are  grown  without  irrigation. 

In  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  county,  where  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  water,  the  farmers  are  tarning  their  attention  to  dairying. 

In  the  production  of  gold,  Nevada  County  since  1849  has  been  a 
large  producer,  in  1916  being  first  with  the  production  of  $3,669,878. 
Some  of  the  mines  are  working  at  a  depth  of  4,000  feet,  and  have  proven 
conclusively  that  in  every  instance  where  depth  has  been  attained  the 
ore  bodies  and  the  values  are  equally  distributed. 

NEVADA   COUNTY  SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 


Under  3  acres    

3  to  9  acres    

10  to   19   acres 

20   to   49   acres 

.50  to  99  acres 

100   to   174   acres 

175   to   259   acres 

260  to   499   acres 

500   to   999  acres 

1,000  acres  and  over. 


Total  

Total  in  1900- 


Land  and  Farm  Areas. 

Approximate    land,    acres 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 

Woodland   in   farms 

Other  unimproved  land 


544 

522 


623,360 

175,398 
120,743 
24,542 
24,898 
48,449 
102,407 


Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total   value   in   1910 $3,022,685 

Total   value   in   1900 1,947,540 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 55.2 

Land  in  1910 1,817,417 

Land   in  1900 1,116,960 

Buildings  in  1910 664,400 

Buildings  in  1900 447,6-10 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910..  132,857 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900-.  102,910 
Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910 408,011 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900 - 280,030 

Domestic  Animals  on  Farms  and  Ranges. 

Cattle*— 

Dairy  cows  2,395 

Other  cows  -.  2,950 

Yearling  heifers  832 

Calves  .— 1,069 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 495 

other  steers   and  bulls 865 


Total 
Value 


8,606 
$174,067 


♦Includes  animals,  age  and  sex  not  specified. 
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NEVADA  COUNTY  SUM  MARY— Continued. 


Horses- 
Mature  horses  - - 1,830 

Yearling  colts 124 

Spring  colts  .— 70 

Total   - 2,074 

Value   - •$181,139 

Mules- 
Mature  mules 67 

Yearling  colts  11 

Total   68 

Value   - $5,945 

Asses  and  burros — 

Number 10 

Value   $205 

Swine — 

Mature  hogs  -— 1,067 

Spring  pigs 749 

Total  1,816 

Value   —  $12,602 

Sheep- 
Rams,  ewes  and  wethers 6,853 

Spring  lambs  4,309 

Total   11,162 

Value  $34,960 

Goats- 
Number  - --  2,198 

Value   $4,736 

Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $393,204 
Poultry  and  bees- 
Poultry  of  all  kinds — 23,482 

Value   $13,731 

Colonies  of  bees 260 

Value   $1,076 

Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Com  5  208 

Oats   119  1,559 

Wheat   95  1,279 

Barley   30  249 

Dry  edible  beans 1  18 

Potatoes    106  12,733 

Hay  and  forage —                        Acres  Tons 

Timothy  alone  55  56 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed—       267  390 

Clover  alone  221  459 

Alfalfa    ..- 492  1,114 

Other    tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    887  1,489 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses    1,706  1,6S5 

Grains  cut  green 5,068  4,191 

All  other  hay  and  forage 29  113 

Totals   8,725  9,497 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry  raised,  number 35,776 

Eggs   produced,  dozen 150,596 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced...  $63,612 

Honey  and  wax — 

Honey  produced,  pounds 5,452 

Wax  produced,  pounds 42 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced  $779 

Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 10,607 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  1,043 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced.  $8,382 


Special  crops- 
Potatoes,  acres  106 

Sweet  potatoes,  acres 1 

All  other  vegetables,  acres— 231 

Sugar  beets,  acres ,39 

Number 
Orchard  fruits —  bearing  trees 

Apples   20,223 

Apricots   193 

Cherries    1,727 

Peaches  and  nectarines 17,873 

Pears  36,800 

Prunes  and  plums 6,955 

Total   84,259 

Number 
Tropical  fruits —  bearing  trees 

rigs — 1,46S 

Lemons  - 6 

Oranges 364 

Pomeloes   2 

Olives 419 

Total   2,311 

Grapevines- 
Number  in  bearing .- —  94,338 

Small  fruits — 

Strawberries,  acres 4 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  15 

All  others,  acres 36 

Total  acres  55 

Number 
Nuts—  bearing  trees 

Almonds  1,325 

Pecans  10 

Walnuts   1,105 

Total   2,76S 

Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909...  300 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 3,839 

Acreage   enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating  in  1910- 4,259 

Acreage  included  in  projects 5,267 

Main  ditches,  number 110 

Length,   miles   .„ - 236 

Laterals,  number  46 

Length,  miles  32 

Pumped  wells,  number 5 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 $1,569,028 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 $36S.40 

Mineral    Production   in   1916. 

Substance                                Amount  Valuf 

Chromite,   tons   981  $12,795 

Copper,    pounds    3,487  858 

Gold   3.6'W,87S 

Granite,  cu.  ft 100  100 

Lead,  pounds  1,036  71 

Silver   35,741 

Stone,  miscellaneous  1,225 

Other  minerals* 23,475 

Total    $3,744,143 

Number  of  mineral  springs 1 


•Includes  manganese,  platinum  and  tungsten. 
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ORANGE  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  March  11,  1889. 


Land  area,  795  square  miles. 
County  seat,  Santa  Ana  (city). 
Population  per  square  mile,  43.3. 


1890  1900  1910 

Population..  13,589        19,696        34,436 
Population..    1,456         3,628         8,429 


1916 
(estimated) 


10,627 


Yorba  Linda  (Station): 

Elevation,  405  feet. 
Santa  Ana,  133  feet. 


Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

1916:  Temperature_-.101         29    Rainfall. ..22.42    Snow..  6.0 
1917:  Temperature.. .112         32    Rainfall...  5.41    Snow..     0 


Orange  County  is  liounded  on  the  north  l)y  Los  Angeles  County,  on 
the  east  by  San  Bernardino  and  Eiverside  counties,  on  the  south  by 
San  Diego  County,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Santa 
Ana  River  enters  the  county  on  the  northeast  boundary  and  empties 
into  Newport  Bay,  furnishing  irrigating  water  to  the  Anaheim  Union 
Water  Company  and  Santa  Ana  Valley  Irrigating  Company.  The 
Santiago  Creek  furnishes  water  to  and  along  the  foothills  east  of 
Orange. 

East  Newport,  Balboa,  Newport  Beach,  and  Port  Orange  are  situated 
on  Newport  Bay,  w^hieh  is  the  best  shipping  point  of  the  county.  The 
county  is  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  oranges,  of  which  a  large 
acreage  has  been  planted  in  recent  years.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
acreage  in  olives.  The  first  raisin  grapevines  in  southern  California 
were  planted  in  this  county  by  McPherson  Bros,  in  1872,  and  the  first 
raisins  produced  in  1875,  but  the  vines  were  killed  in  1888  by  the  Ana- 
heim disease. 

The  county  is  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  lima  beans,  and  also 
of  sugar  beets,  the  county  having  no  less  than  five  factories,  with  a 
total  daily  slicing  capacity  of  upwards  of  3,000  tons.  At  one  time  celery 
was  grown  on  a  large  scale,  but  the  acreage  in  the  latter  is  being  reduced, 
as  growers  find  that  beans  and  sugar  ])eets  pay  better. 

ORANGE   COUNTY   SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 


Under  3  acres    

3  to  9  acres  

10  to  19  acres 

20  to  49  acres 

.W  to  99  acres 

100  to  m  acres 

175  to  259  acres 

260  to  499  acres 

.500  to  999  acres. 

1,000  acres  and  over. 


28 

531 

802 

1,043 

351 

175 

60 

86 

52 

37 


Total   

Total  in  1900. 


Land  and   Farm  Areas. 


.\ppro.ximate  land,   acres 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 

Land  in  farms  in  190O 

Improved  land  In  farms  in  1910. 
Tmproved  land  In  farms  in  1900. 

Woodland  in  farms 

Other  unimproved  land 


3,165 

2,388 


508,800 
371,692 
•599,486 
189,463 
236,847 
4,476 
177,753 


Value  of  All  Farm  Property 

Total  value  in  1910 $( 

Total  value  in  1900 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 

Land  in  1910 

Land  in  1900 

Buildings  in  1910 

Buildings  in  1900.. 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910.. 
Impl'_>ments  and  machinery  in  1900.. 
Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1910  

Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1900  — 


64,357,852 

22,346,595 

188.0 

55,952,755 

18,533,640 

4,660,795 

2,177,040 

1,148,222 

456,500 

2,596,080 

1,179,415 

Domestic  Animals  on  Farms  and   Ranges. 
Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  6,184 

Other  cows  4,473 

Yearling  heifers  2,124 

Calves 2,231 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 1,168 

Other  steers  and  bulls.. 2,040 


Total 
Value 


18,220 
$506,811 


•By  an  error  the  acreage  was  reported  in  1900  as  599,4.3(!,  instead  of  425,277. 
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Horses — 

Mature  horses 9,580 

Yearling  colts  - -  760 

Spring  rolts 225 

Total   10,565 

Value   —  $1,338,440 

Mules — 

Mature  mules 2,223 

Yearling  colts 88 

Spring  colts  7 

Total   - 2,268 

Value   $396,360 

Asses  and  burros — 

Number 25 

Value  $1,195 

Swine — 

Mature  hogs —  2,265 

Spring  pigs 2,183 

Total  —  4,448 

Value   $32,959 

Sheep  — 

Rams,  ewes  and  wethers 31,802 

Spring  lambs 11,876 

Total   43,678 

Value   $176,893 

Goats — 

Number 423 

Value  $1,220 

Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $2,453,878 

Poultry  and  bees — 

Poultry  of  all  kinds 188,746 

Value   - $125,423 

Colonies  of  bees 5,159 

Value   — $16,779 


Principal  Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn    3,054  91,643 

Oats   995  30,858 

Wheat   793  10,797 

Barley   27,384  671,526 

Kafir  corn  and  milo  maize 189  3,557 

Dry  edible  beans 21,186  402,951 

Potatoes    — 1,770  127,367 

Hay  and  forage—                         Acres  Tons 

Alfalfa    5,304  23,139 

Other   tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    6,128  8,177 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses         65  65 

Grains  cut  green 35,753  53,045 

All  other  hay  and  forage 401  3,229 

Totals     47,651  87,655 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry  raised,  number 2.39,563 

Eggs  produced,   dozen 1,198,290 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced.-  $414,692 

Honey  and  wax — 

Honey  produced,  pounds 325,658 

Wax  produced,  pounds 2,764 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced  $18,525 


Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn.. 62,072 

Value  of  wool  and  mohair  produced  $51,474 

Special  crops — 

Potatoes,   acres  1,770 

Sweet  potatoes,   acres 484 

All  other  vegetables,  acres _.  3,785 

Sugar  beets,   acres 10,275 

Number 
Orchard  fruits —  bearing  trees 

Apples 11,992 

Apricots   129,352 

Cherries    23 

Peaches  and  nectarines 12,461 

Pears 2,100 

Prunes  and  plums 4,569 

Total  160,637 

Number 
Tropical  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Figs    1,068 

Lemons    46,954 

Oranges 478,272 

Pomeloes  677 

Olives  67,046 

Total  597,383 

Grapevines — 

Number  in  bearing... 282,682 

Small  fruits — 

Strawberries,   acres   76 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  43 

All  others,   acres 86 

Total  205 

Number 
Nuts—  bearing  trees 

Almonds    11,539 

Pecans    2 

Walnuts   535 

Total  12,076 

Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  In  1909—  2,215 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 55,056 

Acreage   enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating   in   1910 63,486 

Acreage  included  in  projects 71,444 

Main  ditches,  number 309 

Length,  miles  180 

Laterals,  number  115 

Length,   miles   246 

Flowing  wells,  number 588 

Pumped  wells,  number 580 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 $1,948,246 

Average  cost  per  acre  Irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing  in   1910 $30.69 

Mineral   Production  In  1916. 

Substance                                Amount  Value 

Brick,  M 1,186  $8,300 

Natural  gas,  M  cu.  ft. 2,278,922  139,281 

Petroleum,  barrels  13,198,591  8,750,666 

Stone,  miscellaneous  3,773 

Other  minerals  8,066 

Total    $8,905,086 

Number  of  mineral  springs 2 
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PLACER  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,   April  25,  1851. 

1915 

1890  1900  1910      (estimated) 

Land  area,  1,395  square  miles.  Population..  15,101       15,786       18,237 

County  seat.  Auburn  (city).  Population..    1,595         2,050         2,376         2,366 

Papulation  per  square  mile,  13.1. 

Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

Elevation,  1,360  feet.    1916:  Temperature.. .103         24    Rainfall-_.32.77    Snow..  9.5 
1917:  Temperature--405         21    Rainfall.. .24.33    Snow..  2.3 

Placer  County  is  about  100  miles  ling  and  of  varying  widths,  from 
10  to  30  miles,  the  course  and  distance  being  defined  by  the  course  of 
the  rivers  which  mark  its  boundaries.  It  extends  from  about  eight  miles 
from  the  Sacramento  Eiver  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains. Just  al)Ove  Auburn,  between  the  Bear  and  American  rivers,  the 
county  is  very  narrow,  being  about  eight  miles  across.  Above  Auburn  it 
widens  out  into  the  two  divides  lying  between  the  Bear  Eiver  and  the 
Middle  Fork  of  the  American  River.  These  are  kno^\^l  as  the  Dutch 
Flat,  or  Railroad  Divide,  and  the  Forest  Hill  Divide.  The  southwestern 
portion  is  more  regular  in  shape  than  the  part  just  described.  This 
section  contains  the  foothill  and  level  agricultural  lands. 

The  entire  extent  faces  toward  the  west,  extending  from  an  altitude 
of  some  40  feet  on  the  plains  in  the  western  portion  to  over  7,000  feet 
at  its  eastern  boundary  line.  At  the  eastern  boundary,  separating  it 
from  the  state  of  Nevada,  is  Lake  Tahoe,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
lakes  in  America. 

The  soil  of  the  western,  or  valley,  portion  is  of  the  same  general 
alluvial  composition  as  all  the  soil  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  grain.  The  low  foothills  near  Lincoln  are 
excellent  for  the  grape. 

Placer  County  holds  a  foremost  position  among  the  fruit  producers. 
Peaches  have  been  grown  for  years,  and  oranges  and  olives  are  also 
produced.  In  the  production  of  plums,  the  county  ranks  above  all  others, 
and  also  produces  large  crops  of  pears,  cherries,  berries  and  table  grapes. 

The  olive  industry  is  a  successful  one  in  this  county  and  both  olive  oil 
and  pickled  olives  are  produced  here. 

Dairying  and  stock  and  poultry  raising  are  successful  industries. 
Butter  making  is  carried  on  in  the  summer,  the  mountain  ranges  pro- 
viding plenty  of  natural  feed  for  the  cattle. 

Much  sugar  and  yellow  pine,  fir,  spruce,  and  cedar  are  found  in  the 
mountains,  and  the  lumber  output  from  that  section  has  been  very 
large  for  many  years.  Oak  and  scrub  pine  abound  all  over  the  foothills 
and  fuel  is  plentiful. 

In  191fi.  the  value  of  mineral  products  was  j|^1,042.r)2!).  including  gold 
of  the  value  of  $428,4:00.  copix.i-  $;-!r);l(;i(».  .silver  $24.!I2S.  and  clivomito 
$11,950. 
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Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 


Under  3  acres    

3  to  9  acres  

10  to  19  acres 

20  to  49  acres 

50  to  99  acres 

100  to  174  acres 

175  to  259  acres 

260  to  499  acres 

500  to  999  acres 

1,000  acres  and  over. 


52 
109 
289 
206 
174 
69 
75 
50 
36 


Total   

Total  in  1900. 


1,062 
1,076 


892,800 
248,080 
440,371 

98,608 
121,063 

32,194 
117,278 


Land  and  Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,   acres 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 ^^.. 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 

Woodland  in  farms 

Other   unimproved   land 

Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 ._  $10,234,101 

Total  value  in  1900 6,547,761 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 56.3 

Land  in  1910 7,747,744 

Land  in  1900 4,'839,V30 

Buildings  in  1910 1,399,840 

Buildings  in  1900 '998,620 

Implements  and  machinery  In  1910—  32o!o83 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900..  222^060 
Domestic   animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910  768,434 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900  487,351 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and   Ranges. 

Cattle*^ 

Dairy  cows  2,421 

Other  cows  2  283 

Yearling  heifers  '602 

Calves   1,204 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 428 

Other  steers  and  bulls 532 


Total   7,510 

Value  -. *$182,827 


Asses  and  burros- 
Number  

Value   

Swine — 
Mature  hogs  ... 
Spring  pigs 


Total 
Value 


Sheep — 
Rams,  ewes  and  wethers. 
Spring  lambs 


Total 
Value 

Goats- 
Number 
Value  .- 


Poultry  and  bees — 
Poultry  of  all  kinds. 

Value  

Colonies  of  bees 

Value   


Principal  Crops. 

Acres 

Corn  27 

Oats     3,030 

Wheat   5,721 

Barley   1,318 

Kafir  corn  and  milo  maize 8 

Potatoes    72 


Acres 


Hay  and  forage — 

Timothy  alone  

Timothy  and  clover  mixed.. 

Clover  alone  

Alfalfa    

Other    tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    

Wild,  salt  or  prairie  grasses 

Grains  cut  green 14,009 

All  other  hay  and  forage 4 


78 
465 


218 
1,202 


Horses — 
Mature  horses 
Yearling  colts 
Spring  colts  .. 


3,762 
294 
137 


Total   4,193 

Value    $398,'692 


Mules— 
Mature  mules 
Yearling  colts 
Spring  colts  .. 


Total 
Value 


4.59 
13 
26 


$.58,480 


Totals   16,034 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry   raised,   number 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced. 

Honey  and  wax- 
Honey  produced,  pounds 

Wax  produced,  pounds 

Value  honey  and  wax  produced 

Wool- 
Wool,   fleeces  shorn 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn 
Value  woo]  and  mohair  produced.. 

Special  crops — 

Potatoes,  acres 

-Ml  other  vegetables,   acres 


$1,529 

1,822 
1.565 


3,387 
$23,785 


15,142 
9,326 


24,468 
$68,716 


1,542 
$3,455 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals       $737,464 


43,619 

$26,714 

657 

$2,258 


Bushels 
1,055 
40,397 
62,167 
17,128 
161 
7,442 

Tons 
37 
27 
77 

1,249 

206 
824 

10,978 
6 


13,404 


62,151 

235,606 

$110,974 


7,338 

80 

$814 

28,841 

177 

$21 ,728 

72 
40.S 


♦Jnclude.'^  animals,   ag'e  and   .sex   not  specified. 
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Number 
Orchard  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Apples   — 42,704 

Apricots   4,092 

Cherries    31,209 

Peaches  and  nectarines 633,824 

Pears  142,999 

Prunes  and  plums 279,766 

Total   1,190,074 

Number 
Tropical  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Figs    3,463 

Lemons  714 

Oranges    26,921 

Pomeloes    289 

Olives  26,396 

Total 59,906 

Grapevines — 
Number  in  bearing —      1,340,132 

Small  fruits — 

Strawberries,  acres 433 

Blackberries   and  dewberries,   acres  62 

All  others,   acres 87 

Total  582 

Number 
Nuts —  bearing  trees 

Almonds  11,539 

Pecans 2 

Walnuts   536 

Total   12,122 


Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909.- 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 

Acreage   enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating  in  1910 

Acreage  included  in  projects 

Main   ditches,   number 

Length,  miles  

Laterals,  number  

Length,  miles 

Pumped  wells,  number 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 $2; 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 


618 
16,845 

23,365 
61,751 
35 
194 
46 
108 
2 

798,740 


$119.78 


Mineral    Production    in    1916. 

Substance                                Amount  Value 

Chromite,   tons   774  $11,956 

Brick,   M   2,540  79,000 

Clay    (pottery),   tons— 29,018  36,230 

Copper,  pounds 1,437,441  353,610 

Gold     428,400 

Granite   80,931 

Silver   24,928 

Stone,  miscellaneous 17,026 

Other  mineralst  10,548 

Total  - $1,042,629 

Number  of  mineral  springs 12 


tineludes  limestone,  lead  and  magnesite. 
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PLUMAS  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  March  18,  185-1. 


Population 4,933 

Population 818 


IflOO 

1910 

4,657 

748 

5,259 
884 

Land  area,  2,594  square  miles. 
County  seat,  Quincy  (township). 
Population  per  square  mile,  2.0. 

Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

Elevation,  3,400  feet.    1916:  Temperature-..  96       —8    Rainfall. ..49.25    Snow.187.0 

1917:  Temperature...  99     —12    Rainfall.. .25.72    Snow.  55.0 

Plumas  County  is  situated  in  tlie  northeastern  part  of  California. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Shasta  and  Lassen  counties,  on  the  south 
by  Yuba,  Butte  and  Sierra  counties,  on  the  east  by  Lassen,  and  on 
the  west  by  Butte  and  Tehama  counties.  In  the  lowest  portion  the 
elevation  is  about  1,800  feet,  but  sloping  j^radually  from  its  valleys,  it 
rises  gently  to  an  elevation  of  its  mountain  ridges  of  over  7,000  feet. 
Although  a  great  deal  of  valley  lands  have  been  cultivated,  there  is 
still  a  large  acreage  of  uncleared  land. 

Plumas  County  has  the  largest  area  of  timber  land  of  any  county  in 
California.  It  is  practically  one  entire  sweep  of  forest  land  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  While  the  greater  part  of  it  has  been  in  reserve,  the 
timber  on  it  has  been  taken  up,  and  the  many  sawmills  throughout  its 
mountains  are  turning  out  thousands  of  feet  of  white,  sugar  pine  and 
spruce  lumber. 

Running  in  numerous  channels  through  all  of  its  mountain  ridges,  the 
ancient  river  beds  atford  large  stores  of  gold.  There  have  been  large 
quantities  of  gold  taken  from  the  mines  of  Plumas.  There  has  also  been 
a  great  deal  of  surface  mining  done  in  times  past.  The  raining  section 
of  Plumas  is  scattered  throughout  the  entire  county.  In  1916  the  value 
of  copper  produced  was  $1,213,500,  gold  $133,385,  and  silver  $46,542. 

Hot  Springs  Valley,  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  county,  contains 
scores  of  rumbling  springs  from  which  issue  steam,  or  in  which  hot  mud 
is  bulibling,  suggesting  nearness  to  an  active  volcano.  To  the  southwest 
of  this  valley  are  the  geyser  and  a  lake  of  boiling  mud. 

PLUMAS   COUNTY   SUMMARY. 

(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms 

Classified  by  Size 

3  to  9  acres  

a 

10  to  19  acres 

5 

20  to  49  acres 

Q 

50  to  99  acres 

12 

TOO  to  174  acres 



45 

175  to  259  acres 

19 

260  to  499  acres 

37 

.500  to  999  acres 

46 

1,000  acres  and  over 

42 

Total     

?91 

Total  in  1900 

267 

Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

.AlMToxiiiiate  land,  acres 1,660,160 

I. and  in  farms  in  1910 134,259 

Land  in  farms  in  1900..- 184,449 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 54,281 

Tiii]irovod  land  in  farms  in  1900 57,351 

AVoodland    in    farms 27,238 

other  unimproved  land 52,740 


Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 - $3,382,955 

Total  value  in  1900 2,239,876 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 50.1 

Land  in   1910 2,201,654 

Land  in   1900 1,211,530 

Buildings  in  1910 532,156 

Buildings  in  1900 387,010 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910...  123,300 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900.—  97,240 
Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910  505,845 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900  - 544,096 

Domestic  Animals  on    Farms  and  Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  .-- 3,437 

Other  cows  1,954 

Yearling  heifers 1,661 

Calves   - 1,586 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 1,46S 

C)thcr  steers  and  bulls 1,395 

Total    - 11,401 

Value   $279,651 
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Horses — 

Mature  horses 1,770 

Yearling  colts 2 

Spring  colts  68 

Total   —  2,044 

Value   - $200,409 

Mules — 

Mature  mules  41 

Yearling  colts  2 

Total  43 

Value   —  $4,43H 

Asses  and  burros — 

Number  5 

Value   $1,560 

Swine — 

Mature  hogs  685 

Spring  piga 744 

Total   1,409 

Value $8,922 

Sheep — 

Rams,  ewes  and  wethers 845 

Spring  lambs 314 

Total  1,159 

Value  $4,080 

Goats — 

Number 10 

Value  $32 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $499,089 

Poultry  and  bees — 

Poultry  of  all  kinds 9,649 

Value   $6,272 

Colonies  of  bees 121 

Value  $484 

Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Oats    2,193  75,606 

Wheat   763  10,313 

Barley   1,280  12,216 

Potatoes    100  12,638 

Hay  and  forage—                           Acres  Tons 

Timothy  alone  851  1,084 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed-.     5,239  7,191 

Clover  alone  155  288 

Alfalfa    711  1,104 

Other   tame    and   cultivated 

grasses    2,402  2,892 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses  19,794  20,425 

Grains   cut   green 985  1,031 

All  oth?r  hay  and  forage—         15  25 

Totals   30,152  34,035 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry  raised,  number 15,163 

Kggs  produced,  dozens 48,511 

Value  of  poultry  and  eggs  produced  $22,206 


Honey  and  wax — 

Honey  produced,  pounds 2,280 

Wax  produced,  pounds 5 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced-  $308 

Wool- 
Wool,   fleeces  shorn 593 

Value  of  wool  and  mohair  produced  $767 

Special  crops — 

Potatoes,  acres  100 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 97 

Number 
Orchard  fruits —  bearing  trees 

Apples  - 3,534 

Apricots   18 

Cherries    65 

Peaches  and  nectarines 184 

Pears  261 

Prunes  and  plums 510 

Total   4,574 

Number 
Tropical  fruits —  bearing  trees 

Pigs    6 

Olives  6 

Total  12 

Small  fruits — 

Strawberries,   acres   6 

Blackberries   and  dewberries,    acres  1 

All  others,  acres 6 

Total 13 

Number 
Nuts —  bearing  trees 

Walnuts   4 

Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909-.-  151 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 -  36,602 

Acreage  enterprises   were  capable   of 

irrigating  in  1910 37,529 

Acreage  included  in  projects 37,901 

Main  ditches,  number 147 

Length,  miles  201 

Laterals,  number  62 

Length,  miles  16 

Flowing  wells,   number 3 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 $107,118 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 $2.85 

Mineral    Production   in   1916. 

Substance                                Amount  Value 

Copper,  pounds  4.932,928  $l,213,.^0n 

Gold   133,385 

Silver   16,542 

Stone,  miscellaneous  1,988 

Other  minerals*  3,920 

Total   $1..390.3o.i 

Number  of  mineral  springs 16 


♦Includes  chromite,  granite  and  molybdenum. 
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RIVERSIDE  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation.  March  11,  1893. 

1916 
1800  1900  1910      (estimated) 

Land  area,  7,240  square  miles.  Population..    17,897       34,696      

County  seat,  Riverside   (city).  Population..    4,683         7,973       15,212        19,763 

Population  per  square  mile,  4.8. 

Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

Elevation,  851  feet.     1916:  Temperature.. .105         25    Rainfall.. .16.60    Snow..    T 
1917:  Temperature. ..118         28    Rainfall...  5.46    Snow..    T 

Riverside  Comity  was  formed  in  1893  from  the  southwestern  part  of 
San  Bernardino  and  the  northern  part  of  San  Diego  counties.  It  is 
about  200  miles  long  by  40  miles  wide,  and  embraces  most  varied 
geographical  and  topographical  features,  climate,  scenery,  soil,  agricul- 
tural, horticultural,  and  mineral  resources.  It  contains  within  its 
bordei's  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  southern  California  and  part  of 
Salton  Sea,  250  feet  below  sea  level. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  county  are  the  Colorado,  which  forms  its 
eastern  boundary ;  the  Santa  Ana,  having  its  head  in  the  San  Bernar- 
dino Range  of  mountains,  flowing  through  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
county,  furnishing  irrigation  for  a  large  area  of  land ;  the  San  Jacinto, 
having  its  source  in  the  San  Jacinto  Range,  flowing  through  the  San 
Jacinto,  Heniet,  and  Ferris  valleys,  and  forming  Lake  Elsinore. 

The  central  and  greater  part  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county  is 
desert,  but  known  to  be  heavily  mineralized.  The  high  cost  of  freight, 
fuel,  and  scarcity  of  water,  making  prospecting  dangerous,  all  combine 
to  retard  mining  developments. 

The  San  Jacinto  and  Hemet  valleys,  situated  about  45  miles  southeast 
of  Riverside  City,  at  the  base  of  the  San  Jacinto  Mountains,  are  excel- 
lently adapted  to  diversified  farming,  and  the  foothills  to  stock  grazing. 
The  San  Jacinto  Valley  is  watered  by  numerous  flowing  wells  and  the 
Hemet  Valley  by  the  great  Hemet  dam,  the  largest  piece  of  solid 
masonry  in  the  West,  forming  a  reservoir  filled  with  pure  mountain 
water. 

The  progress  of  the  county  has  been  practically  confined  to  its 
northwest  corner,  which  embraces  one  of  the  largest  orange-growing 
districts  in  the  state.  It  is  supplied  by  one  of  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete irrigating  systems  in  the  state.  The  entire  wesern  portion  is  being 
brought  under  cultivation  from  the  rapid  development  of  artesian  wells. 
There  is  also  a  large  acreage  in  lemons.  A  factory  has  been  established 
at  Riverside  for  the  manufacture  of  orange  juice,  which  has  proved 
entirely  successful.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  4,000  pounds  of  culls 
per  day,  producing  approximately  2,000  pint  bottles  of  orange  syrup. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  dates  have  been  grown  in  an  experimental 
way,  but  the  industry  is  now  well  established.  In  the  Coachella  Valley 
and  the  country  around  Palo  Verde  they  are  being  extensively  culti- 
vated, but  the  expense  is  greater  than  for  other  orchard  crops,  owing 
to  the  cost  of  the  offshoots.  There  are  about  5,000  palms  shortly  coming 
into  bearing.  There  were  perhaps  3,500  trees  bearing  in  1916  in  a 
commercial  way,  not  counting  the  young  trees  with  only  a  few  pounds, 
and  about  30,000  pounds  of  dates  were  harvested. 
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The  Palo  Verde  Valley,  along  the  Colorado  River,  in  the  eastern  end 
of  Riverside  County,  produced  several  thousand  bales  of  cotton  last 
si^a.soii.   with  indications  of  a  largely  increased  acreage  in  the  future. 

The  (late  indu8tr\-  has  her-oiiit'  iii'iiily  established  in  the  Coachella 
\^alley. 

In  the  Arlington  district,  which  is  the  Petaluma  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, the  latest  figures  show  about  50,000  laying  hens,  producing  about 
6,000,000  eggs  per  year. 

{Informaiion   supplied   hy   the   County   HoHicultural   Co'>nntissi(y>ier.) 


Districts   Where   the   Various    Fruits   Are    IVIostly   Grown,    1916-1917. 


Orangss— 
Riversid3  District,  including  Arling- 
ton, Highgrove  and  West  River- 
side    

Corona     

Hemet    

Perris  

Lemons — 

liiv;rrid3  District  

Corona   . 

Avocado — 
Kivsrside  District  

Almonds — 

Banning  

Lls;nore    

Apples- 
Beaumont   

Banning   

Yucaipa  District  

Hemet   - 

Apricots — 

Banning   

Beaumont   

Corona   .— 

Elsinore    

Hemet    

San  Jacinto  

Cherries — 
Beaumont  


Acres 


13,353 

4,418 

1,030 

700 


2,608 
2,492 


27 


1,212 
129 


1,947 
381 
485 
870 


958 
56 
280 
619 
4,380 
631 


400 


Grapes—  Acres 

Wineville  District  2,000 

Coachella  Valley  336 

Olives — 

Banning   10 

Beaumont  — 65 

Elsinore    862 

Perris  255 

Hemet  400 

Corona   160 

Peaches — 

Banning    523 

Beaumont  121 

Corona   285 

Perris  135 

Hemet  1,275 

San  Jacinto  152 

Pears- 
Beaumont   253 

Perris    170 

Hemet   150 

San  Jacinto  38 

Elsinore    49 

Prunes — 

Banning   493 

Walnuts — 

Elsinore    349 

Perris  40 

Hemet  — 1,000 

San  Jacinto  96 

Dates— 

Coachella  VaUey  200 


Principal   Crops,  1917. 


Alfalfa    33,680 

Cotton    10,000 

Beans  18,871 

Beets    5,163 

Hay    and   grain 99,980 

Potatoes,  Irish 1,781 


Acres 

Potatoes,  sweet  720 

Corn,  Indian  1,009 

Sorghums    -— -—  4,963 

Onions    700 

Tomatoes    180 
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RIVERSIDE    COUNTY    SUMMARY. 

(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres    

3  to  9  acres    

10  to  19  acres 

20  to  49  acres 

50  to  99  acres 

100  to  174  acres I 

175  to  259  acres. 

260  to  499  acres 

500  to  999  acres... 

1,000  acres  and  over 


Total  

Total  in  1900. 


2,688 
2,340 

Land  and  Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,   acres 4,633,600 

520,806 

427,097 
278,151 
216,033 
30,231 
212,424 


Land  in  farms  in  1910 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 
Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900. 

Woodland  in  farms 

Other  unimproved  land 


Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 $4( 

Total  value  in  1900.. ..I"     21 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910... 

Land   in  1910 '__     3g 

Land   in   1900 ._'     jg 

Buildings  in  1910. 3 

Buildings  in  1900 ["'_       1 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910..       I 
Implements  and  machinery  in  1900.. 
Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1910  _       2, 

Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1900  


203,795 
,644,031 
113.5 
,363,652 
,488,110 
,686,689 
,999,850 
,112,189 

399,280 

061,265 
756.791 

Domestic  Animals  on  Farms  and  Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  

Other  cows  

Yearling  heifers  '_ 

Calves n.I"! 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls II 

Other  steers  and  bulls 


5,235 
4,449 
2,493 
2,203 
1,333 
3,755 


Total 


19,468 


Value   $484,082 


Horses — 
Mature   horses 
Yearling  colts  . 
Spring  colts  ... 


943 
403 


Total 10315 

Value   $1,157,357 


Mules — 
Mature  mules 
Yearling  colts 
Spring  colts  .. 


Total 


1.303 
83 
43 


1,429 


"^alue   $205;099 


Asses  and  burros- 
Number  

Value 


$9,050 


Swine — 
Mature  hogs 
Spring  pigs  .. 


Total 
Value 


3,892 
2,258 


Sheep — 
Rams,  ewes,  and  wethers. 
Spring  lambs 


Total 
Value 

Goats- 
Number 
Value  .. 


6,150 
$44,770 


5,589 
1,420 


7,009 
$30,167 


924 
$6,712 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals     $1,937,237 


Poultry  and  bees- 
Poultry  of  all  kinds. 

Value   

Colonies  of  bees 

Value   


Principal   Crops. 

_,  Acres 

Corn  372 

Oats   _      3  ijQ-j 

Wheat ..II"."III";i  1L817 

Barley   ^g^Q 

Kafir  corn  and  milo  maize 44 

Dry  edible  beans 50 

Potatoes    309 

Hay  and  forage —  Acres 

Timothy  alone 5 

Alfalfa    ._.  12,904 

Other   tame    and   cultivated 

grasses    795 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses  14 

Grains  cut  green 73,985 

All  other  hay  and  forage...  727 


84,226 
$61,742 

18,900 
$62,286 


Bushels 

12,421 

85,540 

159,4.S4 

958,526 

580 

192 

22,392 

Tons 

5 

69,230 

2,000 

15 

69,235 

1,309 


Totals 88,430 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry  raised,  number 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced.. 

Honey  and  wax — 
Honey  produced,  pounds 

Wax  produced,  pounds... 

Value  honey  and  wax  produced... 

Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn 
Value  wool  and  mohair  produced.. 


141,794 


95,767 

438,099 

$183,490 


902,106 

12.915 

$62,337 


4,536 

13 

$2,600 


Special  crops — 
Potatoes,  acres  

Sweet  potatoes,  acres 

All  other  vegetables,  acres. 
Sugar  beets,   acres 


57 
1,225 
4 
Number 
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Orchai-fl  linils—  bearlQg  trees 

Apples   - 10,577 

Apricots    83,069 

Cherries    982 

Peaches  and  nectarines 72,933 

Pears   18,447 

Prunes   and  plums 34,857 

Total    220,723 

Number 
Tropical  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Figs    —  2,054 

Lemons  115,020 

Oranges    1,021,957 

Pomeloes   —  4,477 

Olives —  80,572 

Total   1,224,217 

Grapevines — 

Number   in   bearing 1,570,749 

Small  fruits— 

Strawberries,  acres 27 

Blackberries   and  dewberries,   acres  28 

All  others,   acres 9 

Total   64 

Number 
Nuts —  bearing  trees 

Almonds  21,789 

Pecans  98 

Walnuts  3,040 

Total   24,940 


Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909. _  2,174 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 71,436 

Acreage   enterprises   were  capable  of 

irrigating   in   1910 103,233 

Acreage  included  in  projects 210,452 

Main   ditches,   number 301 

Length,  miles  500 

Laterals,  number  262 

Length,  miles 288 

Plowing  wells,   number 553 

Pumped   wells,   number 792 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,    1910   $5,648,469 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing  in   1910 54.72 

iVIineral   Production   in   1916. 

Substance                                Amount  Value 

Brick,   M    1,831  $28,593 

Clay  (pottery),  tons 56,228  56,090 

Copper,  pounds  58,617  14,420 

Gold   7,855 

Granite,  cubic  feet 8,660  4,890 

Gypsum,  tons  4,220  8,340 

Lead,  pounds  350  24 

Silica,  tons  901  1,642 

Silver   338 

Stone,  miscellaneous  159,5.55 

Other  minerals* 952,505 

Total   $1,234,252 

Number  of  mineral  springs 23 


♦Includes  cement,  feldspar,  magnesite,  manganese,  mineral  vv^ater  and  potash. 
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SACRAMENTO  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  February  18,  1850. 

1916 
1890  1900  1910      (estimated) 

Land  area,  983  square  miles.  Poinilation.-  40.3.'?9  45,915       67,806       

County  seat,  Sacramento  (city).      Population..  26,386  29,282       44,696  66,895 
Population  per  square  mile,  69.0. 

Highest      Lowest                          Inches  Inches 

Elevation,   71    feet.      1916:  Temperature.. .105         30    Rainfall. ..18.27    Snow..  3.5 
1917:  Temperature.. -107         26    Rainfall...  8.92    Snow..     0 

Sacramento  County  is  one  of  tlie  largest  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  state,  havino-  been  organized  by  the  first 
legislature.  Its  principal  cities  and  towns  are:  Sacramento,  Folsom, 
Gait,  Elk  Grove,  Fair  Oaks,  Conrtland,  Walnut  Grove,  Lsleton,  Franklin, 
and  Consumnes. 

Its  area  is  almost  all  rich,  alluvial  plain,  ranging  from  'M)  to  125  feet 
above  sea  level,  rising  gradually  from  the  rivers  to  meet  the  low,  rolling- 
foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  ^Mountains. 

The  Sacramento  River  is  the  longest  and  largest  in  the  state,  and  is 
navigable  from  Red  Bluff  to  San  Francisco  Bay,  giving  unexcelled 
transportation  facilities,  landing  freight  on  deep  water  vessels  at  a 
minimum  cost. 

The  American  Hiver  rises  in  the  ui)per  Sierra  and  enters  tiie  county 
at  the  northeast  corner  among  the  low  foothills,  flowing  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  and  emptying  into  the  Sacramento  .just  north  of  the 
city  of  Sacramento. 

The  fish  in  the  rivers  are  salmon,  striped  bass,  sturgeon,  pike,  percn, 
catfish,  shad,  carp,  and  black  bass. 

Strawberries  are  marketed  here  eleven  months  in  the  year,  and  fresh 
vegetables  are  obtainable  the  year  around.  The  largest  asparagus  beds 
in  the  state  are  within  the  confines  of  Saci'amento  County.  Alfalfa 
grows  luxuriantly  without  irrigation  on  the  rich  bottom  lands. 

The  river  districts  are  most  prolific  producers  of  beans.  Egyptian 
corn,  potatoes,  asparagus,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  vegetables  thrive,  many 
of  them  having  two  growing  seasons. 

Along  the  Sacramento,  American,  and  Cosumnes  rivers  are  some  of 
the  most  productive  hop  fields  in  the  United  States.  Hop  culture  ou 
this  coast  dates  back  to  1858.  It  was  early  demonstrated  that  the  soil 
and  climate  of  Sacramento  County  are  unsurpassed  for  hop  culture. 
For  thirty  years  Sacramento  was  the  largest  hop-growing  county  in  the 
state. 

Vegetable  seeds  are  now  grown  in  the  county  on  a  very  extensive 
scale;  in  1917  upwards  of  4,000  acres  were  planted. 

Sacramento  County  presents  splendid  opportunities  to  the  live-stock 
breeder  and  the  dairyman.  There  are  a  number  of  large  creameries  in 
the  county  and  the  largest  and  most  modern  dairy  on  the  coast  is  located 
here.  The  climate  is  so  temperate  and  mild  that  animals  remain  in 
the  open  air  practically  unsheltered  the  year  round  without  hardship. 
The  soil,  because  of  its  fertility,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
forage  crops,  especially  alfalfa,  which  is  at  tlu^  same  time  one  of  the 
cheapest  of  stock  feeds. 

31— 37M0 
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Hogs  are  raised  generally  t).y  the  farmers,  and  pedigreed  Poland 
China,  Berkshire,  and  Dnroe  Jersey  swine  are  bred  quite  extensively 
and  have  proven  very  profitable. 

Poultry  raising  has  steadily  increased  in  importance  in  the  last  few 
years.  Elk  Grove,  Gait,  Folsom,  Rio  Linda,  and  Perkins  are  among  the 
principal  poultry-raising  districts. 

There  are  a  number  of  wineries  in  the  county. 

One  of  the  largest  rock-crushing  plants  is  located  in  the  county, 
supplying  many  thousands  of  tons  of  crushed  rock  for  the  many  uses 
made  of  it. 

THE  WEALTH   OF   SACRAMENTO   COUNTY. 

The  wealth  of  Sacramento  County  is  increasing  amazingly,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  following  statement  taken  from  the  records  of  the 
County  Assessor.  In  1910  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  in 
the  county  was  $58,620,075.  In  1917  the  total  assessed  valuation  of 
property  was  $100,792,444.  This  wonderful  gain  in  values  is  due  to 
the  tremendous  industrial  development  in  all  lines  of  endeavor  and  it 
is  not  unwise  to  estimate  that  the  gain  in  material  wealth  will  be  in  far 
greater  proportion  by  the  close  of  the  European  war,  when  much  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world  will  be  directed  through  the  Panama  Canal, 
thereby  adding  greatly  to  the  population  and  development  of  all  Cal- 
ifornia and  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 

While  it  must  be  apparent  to  the  reader  that  there  has  been  marked 
activity  in  the  industrial  life  of  Sacramento  County  and  consequent 
rise  in  property  values,  it  should  be  thoroughly  understood  that  there 
has  been  no  boom  here  and  all  values  are  based  upon  actual  worth. 
Land  in  Sacramento  County  is  valued  on  a  basis  of  what  it  will  produce. 

Sacramento  County  is  just  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island,  its  total  area  being  988  square  miles.  There  is  very  little  waste 
land  in  the  county,  now  that  practically  all  of  the  overflowed  areas  have 
been  reclaimed.  Most  of  the  laud  is  level;  it  rises  gently  eastward 
from  the  Sacramento  River  to  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  90,000.  It  will  probably  pass  the 
100,000  mark  long  before  the  next  federal  census  is  taken.  That  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  expansion  is  shown  by  figures  on  the  density  of 
population  taken  from  the  last  oificial  census.  The  rural  population 
per  square  mile  in  1910  was  only  23.5. 

The  county  has  an  excellent  system  of  good  roads.  Two  main  trunk 
lines  of  the  state  highway  pass  through  the  county  and  state  roads 
lead  from  Sacramento  City  in  five  different  directions.  The  Lincoln 
Highway,  the  transcontinental  road  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
passes  through  Sacramento.  One  hundred  twenty  miles  of  new  road 
are  under  construction  at  the  present  time. 

The  level  condition  of  the  county's  surface  renders  motoring  ideal. 
Most  of  the  farmers  of  the  county  own  motor  cars,  which  they  use  for 
business  and  pleasure. 
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(Iiiforniafion  supplied  hij  llu   Coiiiilij  Iloiiiculhiral  Coiinnissioiicr. 
Production  of  Fruits,  Sacramento  County,  Season  1917. 


Grapes,  wine  .- 

Table    

Pears,  canning 

Shipping 

Plums,  canning  

Shipping    

Peaches,   canning  

Shipping     

Strawberries,   shipping 
Oranges  (short  crop)   . 

Apricots,    shipping    

Cherries,   shipping    

Olives   (green)    

Miscellaneous   fruits  ... 


Totals- 


20,002 

19,802 

2,791 

23,878 

275 
8,725 
2,495 

8,725 


Total 
tons 


48,804 
26,669 


9,000 


9,000 
1,800 
738 
609 
595 
823 
166 


92,868 


8lii|)|)iiig 

crates  or 

loads 


1,523,119 
952,560 


671.154 


671,154 

200,000 
20,400 
50,750 

108,100 


15,8:0 


3,692,963 


1,706 
l,436i 
199 
1,7012 
19J 
623J 
178 
623J 
200 
66 
43| 
42-2 


13 


6,298 


*Does  not  include  dried  fruits  or  almonds,  of  which  there  were  scve»-al  thousand  tons. 

The  net  returns  of  the  above  amounted  to  over  $5,000,000. 


STATISTICS    OF    PRODUCTION. 


Principal    Deciduous   Fruits. 

Number 
of  trees 

Pears   501,OM) 

Peaches    310,fKiO 

Prunes  and  plums 330,(mk» 

Cherries    64,000 

Apricots   .50,(K0 

Apples  50,000 

Tropical    Fruits. 

Olives  109,900 

Oranges    102,(XX) 

Len^ons  3,00) 

Ponieloes   4,.50O 

Figs    1,200 

Nuts. 

Almonds  18<i,on!i 

Walnuts   2,721) 

Total  trees  and  nuts 1,708,320 

Grapevines. 

(Principal  varieties.)  Acres 
Tokay,     Muscat,     Ladyfinger,     Cor- 

nishon.  Mission  17,00(i 

Berries. 

Acres 

Strawberries    9(X) 

Cane  berries 175 

Total  1,075 


Summary. 

Total  number  of  trees 1,708,320 

Total  number  of  acres  of  grapevines  17,000 

Total  number  of  acres  of  berries 1,075 

Principal    Forage   Crops. 

Acres  Tons 

Wheat   and  barley 15,194  10,370 

Oats   5,000  2,500 

Corn,  katir  and  milo 1,295  1,615 

Dry  edible  beans 25,000  37,J)0O 

Hops    2,948  3,000 

Hay. 

Alfalfa    42,000  168,000 

Meadow  gra.ss 5,623  6,690 

Timothy   and  clover 1,525  1,6  9 

Grain  hay  94,(:0O  70,500 

Sudan  grass _.       loO  200 

Vegetables. 

Asiiaragus    12,5(K)  5<i,(KX) 

Tomatoes    1,30)  130,000 

Celery    686  3,456 

Dry  onions  900  180 

Spinach     2,000  20,000 

Vegetables,    all   kinds 1.850    

Vegetables,   seed   2,500  1,200 

Total   crops   214,421  506,626 
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SACRAMENTO   COUNTY   SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres 12 

3  to  9  acres 167 

10  to  19  acres 237 

20  to  49  acres 321 

50  to  99  acres 170 

100  to  174  acres 223 

175  to  259  acres 96 

260  to  499  acres 173 

5:0  to  999  acres 111 

1,030  acres  and  over 91 

Total  1,C01 

Total  in  1900 1,392 

Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,  acres 629,120 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 473,044 

Land  in  fanns  in  1900* 668,426 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 275,682 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 327,159 

Woodland  in  farms 20,964 

Other  unimproved  land 176,398 

Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 iP36,694,682 

Total  value  in  19:0 19,326,626 

Per  cent  increase,  1900-1910 89.9 

Land  in  1910 30,42.5,404 

Land   in   1900 15,189,870 

Buildings  in  1910 .3,205,416 

Buildings  in  1900 2,1.59,630 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910- —  786,383 

Implements  end  machinery  in  1900-—  528,780 
Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910 2,277,479 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900 1,448,346 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and  Ranges. 

Cattlet— 

Dairy  cows  11,979 

Other  cows 5,484 

Yearling  heifers  _, 3,195 

Calves   5,568 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 1,.529 

Other  steers  and  bulls 1,961 

Total  31,188 

Value  tii«38,43l 

Horses- 
Mature  horses 8,770 

Yearling  colts  773 

Spring  colts  426 

Total  9_969 

Value  $1,022,335 

Mules- 

Mature  mules  703 

Yearling  eolts _ 30 

Spring  colts  -— 10 

Total  743 

Value  $87,020 


Asses  and  burros- 
Number    19 

Value  $6,245 

Swine — 

Mature  hogs  6,421 

Spring  pigs 4,034 

Total  10,4.55 

Value  $73,278 

Sheep — 

Rams,  ewes  and  wethers 25,828 

Spring  lambs 21,129 

Total  46,957 

Value  $160,221 

Goats- 
Number    89 

Value  $280 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $2,187,810 

Poultry  and  bees — 

Poultry  of  all  kinds 116,556 

Value  $84,188 

Colonies  of  bees 1,835 

Value  $5,481 

Principal    Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn 795  34,089 

Oats  4,174  66,949 

Wheat   10,704  103,728 

Barley  4,599  75,575 

Kafir  corn  and  milo  maize 2  43 

Dry  edible  beans. 7,801  166,852 

Potatoes    1,406  160,.519 

Hay  and  forage—                        Acres  Tons 

Timothy  alone  1,303  1,187 

Clover  alone  222  422 

Alfalfa    9,60-2  32,021 

Other    tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    3,714  3,570 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses     1,909  2,196 

Grains  cut  green 40,130  31,040 

All  other  hay  and  forage 56  112 

Totals   56,936  70,548 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry  raised,   number 144,704 

Eggs  produced,   dozen 666,906 

Value  of  poultry  and  eggs  produced  $249,821 

Honey  and  wax- 
Honey  produced,  pounds 55,272 

Wax  produced,  pounds --  160 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced-  $5,393 

Wool- 
Wool,   lleeccs  shorn 41,103 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  7 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced-.  $35,449 


*By  an  error  the  acreage  in  1900  was  reported  to  be  668,426,  instead  of  501,448. 
tlncludes  animals,  age  and  sex  not  specified. 
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Special  crops- 
Potatoes,  acres  1,406 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 6,367 

Sugar  beets,  acres 7 

Number 
Orchard  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Apples   10,948 

Apricots  10,480 

Cherries    17,173 

Peaches  and  nectarines 99,635 

Pears   161,094 

Prunes  and  plums 206,553 

Total   506,961 

Number 
Tropical  fruits —  bearing  trees 

Figs    1,145 

Lemons    — 2,500 

Oranges    46,256 

Pomeloes  ■. 864 

Olives  34,077 

Total  84,863 

Grapevines- 
Number  in  bearing 7,627,510 

Small  fruits- 
Strawberries,  acres 450 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres-  52 

All  others,   acres 52 

Total   554 


Number 
Nuts —  bearing  trees 

Almonds 6fi,.372 

Pecans  3 

Walnuts  755 

Total  67,156 

Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909.—  1,053 

Acres  irrigated  in  19;ii) 53,683 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating  in  1910 69,970 

Acreage  included  in  projects 74,588 

Main  ditches,  number 213 

Length,  miles  238 

Laterals,  number  5 

Length,  miles  8 

Pumped  wells,  number 1,168 

Cost  of  in'igation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 $1,452,471 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 20.76 

Mineral    Production   in   1916. 

Substance                  Amount  Value 

Brick 8,924  M  $91,615 

Gold    1,833,855 

Lead  227  lbs.  16 

Platinum    195  ounces  8,892 

Silver    3,578 

Stone,  miscellaneous  194,718 

Other  minerals*  46,000 

Total  $2,178,674 


*  Includes  pottery,  clay  and  natural  gas. 
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SAN  BENITO  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,   February  12,   1874. 


Land  area,  1,392  square  miles. 
County  seat,  Hollister  (town). 
Population  per  square  mile,  5.8. 


189"  lOOO 

Population..    6,412         fi,6.33 
Population..    1,234         1,315 


Elevation,   284  feet. 


Highest 

1916:  Temperature. ..100 
1917:  Temperature.. _103 


Lowest 
25    Rainfall. 
22    Rainfall. 


1915 

1910      (estimated) 

8,041         

2,308         2,500 

Inches  Inches 

..19.91    Snow..    T 
-  9.17    Snow..     0 


The  county  extends  from  northwest  to  southeast  about  60  miles,  with 
a  general  width  of  20  miles.  The  Gabilan  Mountains  on  the  south- 
west constitute  the  dividing  line  from  ]\Ionterey  County,  and  at  their 
base  flows  northerly,  the  entire  length,  the  San  Benito  River.  Farther 
east  the  Tres  Pinos  forms  another  valley. 

Irrigation  is  by  gravity  from  the  San  Benito  River  and  the  Tres 
Pinos.  This  is  supplemented  by  an  extensive  system  of  pumping  from 
an  apparently  inexhaustible  supply  of  underground  flow,  and  further 
by  artesian  wells  in  the  northern  end  of  the  county. 

The  lime  industry,  though  once  large,  has  ceased,  awaiting  better 
transportation  facilities.  The  quicksilver  product  of  the  New  Idria 
mines  goes  on  unceasingly,  in  1917  the  production  of  quicksilver  in  the 
county  amounted  to  11,110  flasks  valued  at  $1,032,156. 

Large  deposits  of  potter's  clay  of  superior  quality  lie  in  easy  access. 


SAN    BENITO    COUNTY   SUMMARY. 

(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres    

3  to  9  acres   

10  to  19  acres 

20  to  49  acres 

50  to  99  acres '- 

100  to  174  acres.- 

175  to  259  acres 

260  to  499  acres 

500  to  999  acres 

1,000  acres  and  over 


7 

87 

83 
118 

93 
107 

56 
144 
109 
117 


Total   

Total  in  1900- 


Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,    acres 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 

Woodland  in  farms 

other   unimproved  land 


921 

907 


890,880 
544,301 
512,719 
186,573 
163,698 
52,466 
305,262 


Value  of  All   Farm   Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 $14 

Total  value  in  1900 9 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 

Land  in  1910 11 


Land  in  1900 

Buildings  in  1910 

Buildings  in  1900 

Impleni'jnts  and  machinery  in  1910.. 
Implements  and  machinery  in  1900.. 
Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910  

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900  „. 


963,867 
117,058 
64.1 
272,156 
■,057,190 
,336,855 
852,340 
391,058 
272,030 

,963,798 

935,498 


Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and   Ranges. 

Cattle*— 

Dairy  cows  4,828 

other  cows  11,064 

Yearling  heifers  4,459 

Calves    5,864 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 4,151 

other  steers  and  bulls 8,987 


Total 
Value 


Horses — 
Mature  horses 
Yearling  colts 
Spring  colts  .. 


Total 
Value 


Mules- 
Mature   mules 
Yearling  colts 
Spring  colts  .. 


Total 
Value 


Asses  and  burros- 
Number    

Value   


Swine — 
Mature  hogs 
Spring  pigs  . 


Total 
Value 


39,703 
$939,680 


6,921 
955 
599 


8,475 
$843,985 


96 
$11,145 


945 


5,572 
2,560 


8,132 
$57,253 


♦Includes  animals,  age  and  sex  not  specified. 
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Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and 
Ranges — (Vintimierl. 
Sheep- 
Rams,  ewes  ami  wethers in,635 

Spring  lambs  4,511 

Total   - 15,146 

Value  $55,239 

Goats- 
Number  489 

Value   $1,159 

Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $1,909,386 

Poultry  and  bees- 
Poultry  of  all  kinds 95,289 

Value   $50,414 

Colonies   of  bees 1,177 

Value   $3,998 

Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn  401  5,389 

Oats   776  13,826 

Wheat   4,451  57,535 

Barley    10,955  307,215 

Dry  edible  beans 59  677 

Potatoes    205  25,438 

Totals    16,847  410,080 

Hay  and  forage—                          Acres  Tons 

Alfalfa    1,940  7,700 

Other    tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    440  630 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses    3,727  3,827 

Grains  cut  green 57,319  70,439 

All  other  hay  and  forage.—       638  1,784 

Totals   61,064  84,380 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry  raised,  number... 79,550 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 696,264 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced..  $225,891 

Honey  and  wax — 

Honey  produced,  pounds 68,253 

Wax  produced,  pounds 773 

Value  honey  and  wax  produced...  $5,671 

Wool- 
Wool,   fleeces  shorn 19,457 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  33 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced..  $18,974 


Special  crops — 

Potatoes,  acres 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 

Sugar  beets,   acres 

*Includes  antimony  and  mineral  water. 


205 
183 
283 


Number 
Orchard   fruits—  bearing  trees 

Apples    26,593 

Apricots    694 

Cherries    3,421 

Peaches  and  nectarines 12,301 

Pears   12,409 

Prunes   and  plums _  91,065 

Total    207,537 

Number 
Tropical  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Figs    128 

Lemons  5 

Oranges    42 

Olives  4 

Total   179 

Grapevines — 

Number  in  bearing 177,976 

Small  fruit.« — 

Strawberries,  acres 35 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  1 

All   others,   acres 18 

Total   -. 54 

Number 
Nuts—  bearing  trees 

Almonds  6,958 

Pecans  6 

Walnuts    1,369 

Total   8,333 

Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909...  240 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 7,186 

Acreage   enterprises   were   capable   of 

irrigating   in   1910 13,790 

Acreage  included  in  projects 20,067 

Main    ditches,   number 64 

Length,   miles   61 

Laterals,  number  12 

Length,   miles   33 

Pumped   wells,   number 87 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,    1910   $177,924 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing   in   1910 $12.90 

Mineral    Production   in   1916. 

Substance                                  Amount  Value 

Dolomite,  tons  8,100  $25,515 

Quicksilver,    flasks   11,110  1,032,1.56 

Stone,  miscellaneous  155,250 

Other  minerals* 526 

Total   $1,213,447 

Number  of  mineral  springs 1 
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SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,   April  26,   1853. 

1916 
180n  1000  1910       (estimated) 

Land  area.  20.1.57  square  miles.  Population..  25,497       27,929       56,706       

County  seat,  San  Bernardino  (city).    Population..    4,012         6,159       12,779      16,945 
Population  per  square  mile,  2.8. 

Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

Elevation,  1,054  feet.    1916:  Temperature.-.lOo         23    Rainfall.. .25.62    Snow..    T 
1917:  Temperature-. 116         26    Eainfall...  8.37    Snow..     0 

San  Bernardino  is  not  only  the  largest  county  in  California,  but  it 
is  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  It  is  larger  than  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island  combined;  larger  than  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  combined;  very  nearly  as  large 
as  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey.  There  are  eight  states 
whose  area  is  less  than  that  of  this  county. 

San  Bernardino  County  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state. 
The  greater  portion  is  desert.  In  the  north  is  the  ^lojave  desert,  and  in 
the  east  the  northern  end  of  the  Colorado  desert,  the  arable  portion 
being  confined  to  the  southwestern  part — the  San  Bernardino  Valley. 
This  valley  forms  an  almost  perfect  amphitheater,  encircled  by  moun- 
tains and  hills,  open  only  on  the  west,  allowing  the  sea  breeze  from  the 
ocean  to  sweep  its  entire  length. 

Mount  San  Bernardino,  from  its  distinctive  cone,  has  been  adopted 
by  the  United  States  surveyors  as  the  initial  point  for  land  surveys  in 
southern  California,  both  base  and  meridian  starting  from  its  peak  of 
10,100  feet. 

The  northern  and  western  portions  of  the  county  are  almost  sterile, 
yet,  along  the  ]Mojave  River,  where  it  debouches  from  the  mountains 
to  the  desert,  and  for  many  miles,  the  land  on  both  sides  is  fertile, 
easily  worked,  and  produces  abundantly  as  long  as  the  water  supply  is 
available. 

Here  was  dug  the  first  irrigation  ditch  in  the  state,  and  here  were 
raised  the  first  crops  by  irrigation.  It  is  over  a  hundred  years  since 
the  mission  fathers  of  San  Gabriel  established  a  sub-mission,  just  west 
of  Redlands,  and  employed  Indian  labor  to  dig  what  is  known  as  the 
zanja.  This  ancient  ditch  is  still  in  use  and  within  the  same  banks  that 
were  first  thrown  up  by  Indian  labor  almost  a  century  ago. 

Almost  every  variety  of  fruit  can  be  produced  in  some  part  of  this 
county.  On  the  lower  levels,  all  the  deciduous  fruits  are  produced. 
The  production  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  pomeloes  is  large,  these  fruits 
being  grown  to  perfection.  The  production  of  oranges  has  increased 
rapidly  during  the  last  few  years,  San  Bernardino  County  being  the 
largest  producer  in  the  state  for  many  years.  There  has  also  been  a 
large  increase  within  the  last  five  years,  in  alfalfa,  and  deciduous  fruits, 
but  wine  grapes  are  grown  to  a  considerable  extent;  one  of  the  largest 
vineyards  in  the  state  at  Guasti,  belonging  to  the  Italian  Vineyard 
Company,  contains  3.200  acres  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  wine  grapes. 

In  the  western  part  of  Rialto,  Btiwanda  and  Cueamonga  neighbor- 
hoods H  considerable  quantity  of  raisins  are  made. 

At  Chino  is  a  factory  of  I'hc  American  Beet  Sugar  Company,  which 
is  one  of  the  lai-gest  licct-sugar  factories  in  the  state. 
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There  are  but  few,  if  any,  sheep  in  the  county,  the  Census  Bureau  in 
]910  reporting  only  seven,  and  the  assessor's  reports  1910-1915  states 
that  there  are  none,  but  in  1916  reports  260. 

The  northern  and  eastern  portions  are  heavily  mineralized.  The 
greatest  source  of  potash  is  in  the  saline  deposits  at  Searles  Lake,  where 
a  development  plant  has  been  erected,  effecting  a  complete  commercial 
utilization  of  the  vast  supply  of  raw  material  in  sight.  The  deposits 
are  not  only  rich  in  potash,  but  contain,  also,  borax,  common  salt, 
sodium  sulphate,  and  sodium  carbonate.  The  scarcity  of  Avater,  which 
renders  the  life  of  the  prospector  precarious,  as  well  as  interfering 
with  the  working  of  the  mines,  and  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  fuel, 
all  combined,  have  limited  prospecting  and  retarded  mining  develop- 
ment in  the  past,  but  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks  the  county  ranks 
fifth  in  the  state  in  mineral  production,  the  total  value  in  1916,  being 
$6,569,147,  compared  with  $1,614,606  in  1914,  and  $2,674,042  in  1915. 

The  marked  increase  in  value  compared  with  the  total  of  the 
previous  year  is  mainly  due  to  tungsten  and  copper. 


SAN    BERNARDINO  COUNTY  SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres 76 

3  to  9  acres 567 

10  to  19  acres 918 

20  to  49  acres 703 

50  to  99  acres 278 

100  to  174  acres 209 

175  to  259  acres 70 

260  to  499  acres 75 

500  to  999  acres 35 

1,000  acres  and  over 18 

Total  2,949 

Total  in  1900 2,350 

Land  and  Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,  acres 12,900,480 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 208,396 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 219,132 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 136,625 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 96,920 

Woodland  in  farms 23,137 

Other  unimproved  land 48,634 

Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 $68,499,103 

Total  value  in  19<X) 24,656,402 

Per  cent  increase,  1900-1910 177.8 

Land  in  1910 61,681,348 

Land   in  1900 21,OCO,370 

Buildings  in  1910 5,238,858 

Buildings  in  1900 2,573,120 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910..,  1,077,851 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900...  395,860 
Domestic  aninjals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1910 1,501,046 

Domestic  aninjals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1900  687,052 


Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and   Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  3,043 

Other  cows  4,389 

Yearling  heifers  i,075 

Calves  926 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 481 

other  steers  and  bulls 2,847 

Total  12,761 

Value  $335,713 

Horses- 
Mature  horses 6,339 

Yearling  colts  372 

Spring  colts  167 

Total  6,878 

Value  $899,831 

Mules- 
Mature  mules 757 

Yearling  colts  18 

Spring  colts 3 

Total  778 

Value  $139,476 

Asses  and  burros — 

Number 88 

Value  $1,789 

Swine — 

Mature  hogs  2,562 

Spring  pigs 1,187 

Total  3,749 

Value  $29,173 

Sheep- 
Rams,  ewes  and  wethers 7 

Value  $35 
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Goats- 
Number 
Value  -- 


81 
$506 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals        $1,406,523 

Poultry  and  bees — 

Poultry  of  all  kinds 91,098 

Value  $65,160 

Colonies  of  bees 8,073 

Value  $29,363 

Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn 920  14,839 

Oats   436  16,598 

Wheat  100  200 

Barley  3,260  85,48) 

Kafir  corn  and  milo  maize 1,216  15,391 

Potatoes 444  43,364 

Principal    Crops — Continued. 

Hay  and  forage—                        Acres  Tons 

Timothy  alone  10  15 

Clover  alone  18  40 

Alfalfa    8,263  35,922 

Other    tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    89  146 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses          55  44 

Grains  cut  green 33,764  39,414 

All  other  hay  and  forage 409  778 

Totals  42,608  76,359 

Poultry  products — 

Poultry  raised,  number 105,606 

Eggs  produced,   dozen 579,685 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced—  $228,998 

Honey  and  wax — 

Honey  produced,  poimds 363,025 

Wax  produced,  pounds 5,983 

Value  honey  and  wax  produced $23,466 

Special  crops- 
Potatoes,   acres  .  444 

Sweet  potatoes,  acres 55 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 813 

Sugar  beets,   acres 4,121 

Number 
Orchard  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Apples   55,150 

Apricots  111,125 

Cherries    3,057 

Peaches  and  nectarines 197,763 

Pears   2,302 

Prunes   and  plums 8,779 

Total   379,533 


Number 
Tropical   fruits —  bearing  trees 

Figs    1,144 

Lemons    157,731 

Oranges    1,951,254 

Pomeloes   13,134 

Olives  30,190 

Total  2,153,501 

Grapevines- 
Number  in  bearing 5.987,127 

Small  fruits- 
Strawberries,  acres 34 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  68 

All  others,   acres 28 

Total,  acres  130 

Number 
Nuts—  bearing  trees 

Almonds 634 

Walnuts  2,228 

Total   2,862 

Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909__-  2,463 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 70,278 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating  in  1910. 86,107 

Acreage  included  in  projects 152,415 

Main  ditches,  number 291 

Length,  miles  466 

Laterals,  number  237 

Length,  miles  283 

Flowing  wells,  number 79 

Pumped  wells,  number 449 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 $9,416,960 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 $109.S6 

IVIIneral    Production   in    1916. 

Substance                               Amount  Value 

Cement,  barrels  1,036,000  .$l,246,0CO 

Copper,  pounds  1,577,901  388,164 

Gems    1,000 

Gold   279,813 

Granite,  cubic  feet 7,500  2,5ro 

Lead,  pounds  673,831  46,492 

Lime,   barrels   151,670  54,317 

Limestone,   tons   &5,174  63,486 

Mineral  Avater,  gallons 40,500  6,500 

Salt,  tons  2,355  13,830 

Silver   - -  67,146 

Stone,  miscellaneous 172,454 

Tungsten  concentrates,  tons.        1,921  3,915,434 

Zinc,   pounds   707,062  94,746 

Other  minerals* 217,265 

Total    $6,569,147 

Number  of  mineral  springs 4 


♦Includes  brick,    dolomite, 
potash,   talc  and  strontium. 


feldspar,    gypsum,    manganese,   mineral   paint,    pumice. 
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SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  Februarv  18,  1S50. 

1916 
1890  1900  1910      (estimated) 

Land   area,  4,221   square  miles.*        Population..  34,897       35,090       fil,665       

County  seat,  San  Diego  (city).  Population..  16,159        17.700       39,578       53,330 

Population  per  square  mile,  14.6. 

Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

Elevation,   87   feet.       1916:  Temperature...  84         36    Rainfall. ..11..56    Snow..     0 

1917:  Temperature...  92         39    Rainfall...  8.04    Snow..    T 

San  Diego  occupies  the  extreme  southwestern  portion  of  the  state, 
and  has  an  area  slightly  larger  than  Massachusetts.  The  Pacific  Ocean 
washes  its  shores  for  upward  of  75  miles.  The  land  rises  gently  from 
the  ocean  for  a  distance  of  about  50  miles  to  a  chain  of  peaks  forming 
the  backbone  of  the  county,  descending  again  quite  rapidly  to  the 
Colorado  River,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  below  sea  level. 

The  arable  portion  of  the  western  slope  is  divided  into  a  series  of 
irregular  terraces  or  plateaus.  The  lower,  or  coast,  terrace  comprises  a 
number  of  valleys  with  the  intervening  mesa.  This  large  acreage  is 
practically  frostless.  Next  comes  a  series  of  higher  valleys,  varying 
in  elevation  from  400  to  500  feet.  The  third  terrace,  the  altitude  of 
which  ranges  from  1,000  feet  to  2,500  feet,  comprises  the  foothill  region, 
with  numerous  smaller  intervening  valhn^s,  nooks  and  glens.  Next 
comes  the  mountain  region.  The  elevation  of  the  mountain  valleys 
varies  from  2,500  to  4,500  feet.  They  are  chiefly  devoted  to  stock 
raising. 

The  ara])le  soil  of  the  county  may  be  classed  under  two  heads:  granitic 
and  adobe ;  though  there  is  often  a  mixture  of  both,  resembling  adobe. 

San  Diego  County  is  coming  to  tlie  front  in  the  production  of  lima 
beans  and  other  varieties  of  some  of  the  most  productive  sections 
yielding  from  20  to  25  sacks  per  acre. 

The  intermountain  region,  the  hills  and  valleys  between  the  plains  of 
Imperial  and  the  western  slope  of  the  county,  is  rich  in  minerals,  and 
affords  excellent  pasturage  for  several  thousand  cattle. 

The  orange,  lemon,  pomelo,  or  grapefruit  are  grown,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  lemons  is  increasing.  Raisin  grapes  are  also  produced  in 
one  or  two  districts.  Olives  are  grown  on  a  considerable  scale  in  the 
county.  San  Diego  City  has  two  olive  oil  factories.  Within  the  last 
five  years  apples  have  increased  considerably,  peaches  and  pears  have 
more  than  doubled.  A  limited  acreage  has  recently  been  planted  in 
avocado  trees. 

Peaches,  apricots,  pears,  quinces,  plums,  cherries,  and  other  deciduous 
fruits  do  well. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  San  Diego  County,  though  known  to  be  great, 
is  largely  undeveloped,  the  value  produced  in  1916  being  .$397,168. 

San  Diego  is  producing  the  finest  tourmaline  in  the  United  States. 

The  climate  of  San  Diego  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Camp  Kearny,  with  many  thousands  of  men  stationed  there,  is  only 
14  miles  north  of  San  Diego,  while  the  Exposition  buildings  are  occu- 
pied as  a  naval  station  for  recruits.  The  aviation  school  is  at  North 
Island  Marine  base,  being  established  on  tide  lands  ])etween  Point  Loma 
and  the  city. 

*About  half  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  comprising  4,0S9  square  miles,  was 
organized   into  Imperial  County  in  1907. 
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SAN    DIEGO    COUNTY   SUMMARY. 

(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres 20 

3  to  9  acres 236 

10  to  19  acres 345 

20  to  49  acres 414 

50  to  99  acres 269 

100  to  174  acres 337 

175  to  259  acres 146 

26')  to  499  acres 246 

500  to  999  acres 156 

1,000  acres  and  over 129 

Total  2,298 

Total  in  190O 2,698 

Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,  acres 2,701,440 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 834,426 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 809,419 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 234,045 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 229,791 

Woodland  in  farms 71,020 

Other  unimproved  land 529,361 

Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 $31,124,814 

Total  value  in  1900 18,346,677 

Land  in  1910 23,934,732 

Land  in  1900 14,133,990 

Buildings  in  1910 3,337,382 

Buildings  in  190O 2,170,190 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910-_-  851,591 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900—.  533,980 
Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910 1 3,001,109 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900 » 1,508,517 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and   Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  10,633 

Other  cows  15,815 

Yearling  heifers  7,874 

Calves  8,088 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 6,490 

Other  steers  and  bulls 9,877 

Total  58,777 

Value  $1,356,892 

Horses- 
Mature  hoTscs 9,663 

Yearling  colts  1,130 

Spring  colts 705 

Total  11,498 

Value  $1,262,938 

Mules- 
Mature  mules  683 

Yearling  colts  60 

.Spring  colts  23 

Total  766 

Value  $95,570 

Asses  ami  burros  - 

Number 181 

Value  $11,036 


Swine — 

Mature  hogs  4,261 

Spring  pigs 3,130 

Total  7,391 

Value  $59,842 

Sheep — 

Rams,  ewes  and  wethers 220 

Spring  lambs 69 

Total  289 

Value  $1,310 

Goats- 
Number  1,147 

Value  82,789 

Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $2,790,287 

Poultiy  and  bees — 

Poultry  of  all  kinds 130,158 

Value  $104,829 

Colonies  of  bees 30,560 

Value  $105,993 

Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn 4,544  71,874 

Oats   . 7,690  177,485 

Wheat  7,268  82,012 

Barley  17,745  284,677 

Kaflr  corn  and  milo  maize 17  282 

Dry  edible  beans 3,492  45,661 

Potatoes    374  35,717 

Hay  and  forage —                        Acres  Tons 

Timothy  alone 26  58 

Clover  alone  1  5 

Alfalfa    2,566  11,739 

Other   tame   and   cultivated 

grasses    6,655  6,225 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses     2,792  2,018 

Grains  cut  green 68,844  60,362 

All  other  hay  and  forage 1,165  6,152 

Totals  82,049  86,559 

Poultry  and  products- 
Poultry  raised,  number 174,778 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 921,117 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced  $357,579 

Honey  and  wax- 
Honey  produced,  iiounds 1,559,607 

Wax  iiroduced,  pounds 18,589 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced.  $89,401 

Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 155 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  60 

Value  wool  and  inohair  iiroducrd..  $195 

Special  crops — 

T'otatoes,   acres  374 

Sweet   potatoes,   acres 27 

All  other  vegetables,  acres ],131 

Sugar  licets,   acres, 21 
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SAN   DIEGO  COUNTY  SU M MARY— Continued. 


Principal    Crops — Continued. 

Nurqber 
Orchard  fruits —  bearing  trees 

Apples  37,6G2 

Apricots  20,858 

Cherries   l,l9-2 

Peaches  and  nectarines 29,800 

Pears  6,023 

Prunes  and  plums 10,022 

Total  112,993 

Number 
Tropical  fruits —  bearing  trees 

Figs    2,459 

Lemons 195,318 

Oranges    107,457 

Pomeloes  ^ 5,764 

Olives 109,8n 

Total  425,260 

Grapevines — 
Number  in  bearing 1,228,8.')8 

.Small  fruits- 
Strawberries,   acres   .  43 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  22 

All  others,   acres 22 

Total   87 

Number 
Nuts—  bearing  trees 

Almonds 9,279 

Pecans    1,080 

Walnuts  9,159 

Total  19,651 


Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909--. 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating  in  1910 

Acreage  included  in  projects 

Main   ditches,   number 

Length,  miles  

Laterals,  number  

Length,  miles  

Pumped  wells,  number 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1!)1() 


890 
24,944 

31,205 
45,535 
288 
259 
244 
140 
438 

$3,753,127 


$120.27 


Mineral    Production    in    1916. 

Substance                                 Amount  Value 

Brick,    thousand    4,001  $36,842 

Clay  (pottery),  tons 283  613 

Copper,  pounds  16,806  4,134 

Gems   2,710 

Potash,  tons  2,150  175,804 

Stone,  miscellaneous 163,925 

Other  minerals* 13,140 

Total  $397,168 

Number  of  mineral  springs 19 


*Includes  granite,  lithia,  mineral  water  and   salt. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  CITY  AND  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  February  18,  1850. 

1890  190n 

Land  area,  46a  square  miles.  Population. .298,997      342,782 

County  seat,  San  Francisco. 
Population  per  square  mile,  11,828. 
Water  area,  801  square  miles. 

Highest 

1916:  Temperature...  87 
1917:  Temperature...  96 


1010 

416,912 


1917 

(estimated) 

5.50,000 


Elevation,  207  feet. 


Lowest  Inches  Inches 

37    Rainfall.. .28.09    Snow..    T 
34    Rainfall...  9.00    Snow..     0 


San  Francisco  is  essentially  a  commercial  and  manufacturing:  city. 
It  produces  no  agricultural  products,  except  to  a  small  extent  the  minor 
vegetables.  Its  location  on  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  finest 
and  safest  harbors  in  the  world,  eminently  fits  it  for  a  commercial  city, 
and  its  importance  in  this  respect  insures  it  a  place  among  the  chief 
shipping  centers  of  the  world. 

The  value  of  all  property  has  increased  enormously  in  recent  years 
in  spite  of  a  temporary  setback  owing  to  the  terrible  double  disaster  of 
earthquake  and  fire  in  1906,  as  the  following  summary  of  assessed  values 
Avill  prove : 


1850  $21,621,184 

1860  35,967,499 

1870  116,375,988 

1880  253,520,326 

1890  301,4.38,040 

1900  410,425,849 

1911  545,39S,90S 


1912  $605,141,694 

1913  624,182,130 

1914  647,456,025 

1915  6-56,677,332 

1916  756,235,432 

1917  791,957,717 


The  total  county  indebtedness  in  1917  amounted  to  $43,370,472. 
Space  will  not  allow  of  even  a  brief  summary  of  the  vast  resources  and 
possibilities  of  this  great,  rising,  and  progressive  city,  but  much  up-to- 
date  information  of  value  will  be  found  in  numerous  publications.* 


SAN    FRANCISCO    COUNTY   SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres    

3  to  9   acres  

10  to  19  acres 

20  to  49  acres 

50  to  99  acres 

100  to  174  acres 

175  to  259  acres 


Total    

Total   in  1900. 


Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,   acres 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 

Woodland    in    farms 

Other   unimproved   land 


157 
304 


27,520 
2,091 
8,219 
1,562 
3,829 
289 
240 


Value  of  All   Farm   Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 $2,630,428 

Total  value  in  1900 2,407,893 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 9.2 

Land  in  1910 2,097,111 

Land  in   1900 1,855,030 

Buildings  in  1910 326,789 

Buildings  in  1900 228,100 

Implements   and  machinery  in  1910..  68,270 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900..  71,200 
Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1910  138,258 

Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1900 -  253,563 


*For  the  foreign  tradv  of  th'>  port  of  San  Franei.>;po  S'.'o  Part  XV. 
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Domestic  Animals  on    Farms  and   Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy    cows    1,645 

Other  cows  10 

Yearling    heifers    581 

Calves    174 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 75 

Other  steers  and  bulls 25 

Total     2,510 

Value   $77,015 

Horses — 

Mature   horses   318 

Spring  colts  1 

Total     319 

Value   $.32,480 

Swine — 

Mature  hogs   181 

Spring   pigs   100 

Total   2S1 

Value     $1,655 

Sheep — 

Rams,  ewes,  and  wethers 3 

Value   $20 

Goats — 

Number    9 

Value   $60 

Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $111,230 

Poultry  and  bees — 

Poultry  of  all  kinds 42,649 

Value  $26,889 

Colonies  of  bees 6 

Value  $14 

Principal    Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Potatoes    87  7,366 


Hay  and  forage —                         Acres  Tons 

Alfalfa    - -          1  10 

Other    tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    60  60 

Grains  cut  green ,.         42  80 

Totals   103  150 

Poultry  products — 

Poultry    raised,    number 196,020 

Kggs  produced,  dozen 110,057 

Value  potiltry  and  eggs  produced. .  $126,595 

Wool- 
Wool,   fleeces  shorn 3 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced..  $4 

Special  crops — 

Potatoes,   acres  87 

Sweet   potatoes,   acres 2 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 466 

Number 
Orchard  fruits —  bearing  trees 

Apples   40 

Peaches  and  nectarines 120 

Primes   and  plums 945 

Total   1,105 

Olives — 

Number   in    bearing 1 

Grapevines — 

Number   in   bearing 3,000 

Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909...  25 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 383 

Acreage  enterprises   were  capable  of 

irrigating    in   1910 383 

Acreage  included  in  projects 383 

Main    ditches,    number 24 

Length,   miles   7 

Pumped   wells,   number 39 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,    1910    $21,975 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing   in    1910 $57.38 

Mineral    Production   in   1916. 

Stone,  miscellaneous  $76,437 
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Statement     Showing     Domestic    and     Foreign     Exports,    and     Shipments    to     Noncon. 
tiguous   Territories  from   San    Francisco  for  the   Year    Ending    December  31,   1917. 


Exports   of  domestic  merchandise-.  ?168,46S.148 

Exports  of  foreign  merchandise G, 928, 144 

Shipments    of    noncontiguous    terri- 


tory- 
Alaska  

American  Samoa 

Guam 

Hawaii    


4,784,508 

276.3^)7 

246,305 

44,897,136 


Gold. 

Domestic  exports —                Troy  ozs.  Value 
U.  S.  Mint  or  assay  oflBce 

bars    2,217,230  $45,848,996 

Refined  bullion 28,954  603,702 

Coin    - 41,000,430 


Total  $87,453,128 


Foreign  exports — 
Coin   $1,179,709 


Shipments  noncontiguous  coin- 
Alaska    

Hawaii    


$16,350 
1,750,000 


Total  $1,766,350 


Silver. 

Domestic   exports—               Troy  ozs.  Value 
U.  S.  Mint  or  assay  office 

bars    1,788,023  $1,616,509 

Refined    bullion    55,243,272  47,169,237 

Coin   19,011 


Total  $48,804,757 

Foreign  exports — 

Refined  bullion 2,143,280  $1,881,109 

Coin  1,377,787 


Total   $3,258,896 

Shipments  noncontiguous  coin— 

$11,300 

101,800 


Alaska 


Hawaii 
Total 


$113,100 


Total  exports  and  shipments  of 

domestic  gold  and  silver $138,137,335 

Total  exports- 
Foreign  gold  $1,179,709 

Foreign    ,:-ilver    3,258,896 


Total     $4,438,605 


Grand  total  of  all  exports  and 
shipments  of  gold  and  silver-  $142,575,940 


Ore  and  base  bullion  to  the  value  of  $6,578,118,  coin  to  th?  value  of  $.55,284,  and  foreign  coin 
to  the  value  of  $24,335,008  were  also  imported  into  San  Francisco,  or  a  total  of  $30,965,410  value 
of  gold  imported. 
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SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  Febniaiy  IS,  1850. 

1916 
1890      1900      1910   (estimated) 

Land  aroa,  1,J88  .^(|uaro  niilo.=!.  Population--  28,620       .^5.4.'52       .50,731       

County  .scat,   Stockton    (rity).  Population-  14,421        17,5(16       23,2.53       35,358 

Population  poi-  siiuarc  niiU\  .3.5.0. 

Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

Elovation,   23   foot.       19U!:  'roniporaturo--102         25    Rainfall---18.85    Snow-.  3.0 
1917:  'roinporaturO---]05         22    Rainfall---  7.01    Snow--     0 

Sail  Joaquin  County  lies  dirt'ctly  east  of  San  Francisco  and  San 
I^ablo  bays  and  spans  the  great  interior  valley  of  California  from  the 
foothills  of  the  Coast  Kange  to  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains. It  thus  eonunands  the  entrance  to  the  chief  port  and  metropolis 
of  the  coa.st  from  the  continent,  and  for  both  water  and  land  traffic ; 
hence  it  is  termed  the  " Gateway  County."  The  .soil  varies  in  character, 
I)ut  the  surface  is  mostly  level  and  well  adapted  to  intensive  agriculture. 
The  climate  of  this  area  is  tempered  by  sea  intiuences,  by  the  air 
which  rushes  through  the  gap  in  the  Coa.st  Range. 

The  county  is  famous  for  its  good  roads,  l)iiilt  by  the  county  at  a  cost 
of  $2,500,000. 

(Infornuiliou  supplied  I)!/  flic  Cluuiihfr  of  (Commerce.) 

Four  hundred  miles  of  navigable  waterways,  three  transcontinental 
railways,  three  interurban  lines,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
improved  highways  give  San  Joaquin  County  unusually  good  trans- 
jjortation  facilities  and  make  it  possible  to  capitalize  fully  its  advan- 
tageous location,  directly  east  of  San  Francisco.  A  developed  arm  of 
the  San  Joaquin  River  i)enetrates  into  the  center  of  its  county  seat, 
Stockton.  The  western  third  of  the  county  embraces  the  far-famed 
San  Joaquin  Delta,  reclaimed  by  levee  construction  and  drainage,  land 
of  exceptional  productivity.  The  soils  of  the  county  are  roughly  divided 
into  peats  of  the  delta,  the  adobes  along  the  river  and  surrounding 
Stockton,  the  deep,  mellow  loams  of  the  west  side,  and  the  great  body 
of  sandy  loam  found  in  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  county. 
It  is  estimated  that  over  40  per  cent  of  the  farm  area  of  the  county  is 
developed  for  irrigation  by  public  and  private  enterprises. 

Second  in  California  and  twelfth  in  the  United  States  in  the  value  of 
all  croiis,  according  to  census  figures.  San  Joaquin  County  produces 
annually  about  13|  per  cent  on  its  assessed  valuation,  this  ratio  being 
higher  than  for  any  other  county  in  the  state.  The  per  capita  w^ealth 
of  its  rural  districts,  .$2,448. 74,  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Cali- 
fornia county.  San  Joaquin  County  is  first  in  the  production  of 
cereals,  vegetables,  potatoes,  liarley,  and  table  grapes;  second  in  hay 
and  forage,  oats  and  lye ;  third  in  grapes ;  fourth  in  wheat,  beans,  peas, 
and  bearing  almond  trees.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  all  the  crops 
noted  are  staples.  Animal  liusbandr>'  is  fast  coming  to  the  front, 
opportunities  in  such  lines  bciim'  esiiecially  attractive.  Sugar  beets 
have  become  one  of  the  important  crops,  and  sugar  factories  are  near 
Manteca  and  Tracy,  and  another  is  near  Stockton.  In  the  last  few^  years 
field  corn  has  l)ecome  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  satisfactory  crops. 

?.2-.'?7()10 
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The  great  South  Sail  Joaquin  Irrigation  District  of  71,050  acres 
and  the  new  West  Side  Irrigation  District  of  nearly  12,000  acres  are 
both  within  the  county.  They  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  land 
owners  themselves  as  municipal  corporations. 

The  commerce  of  the  river  amounts  to  about  825,000  tons  annually, 
valued  at  $42,000,000.  Nearly  200,000  passengers  are  carried  on  the 
river  each  year. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY  SUMMARY. 

(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres 9 

3  to  9  acres 204 

10  to  19  acres 531 

20  to  49  acres 797 

50  to  99  acres 397 

100  to  174  acres 395 

175  to  259  acres 217 

260  to  499  acres 371 

5^0  to  999  acres 221 

1,000  acres  and  over 144 

Total  3,286 

Total  in  1900 1,966 

Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,   acres i)26',720 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 763,048 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 751,065 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 611,762 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 652,923 

Woodland  in  farms 35,387 

Other  unimproved  land 115,899 

Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 $67,286,628 

Total  value  in  1900 31,218,424 

Per  cent  increase,  1900-1910 115.5 

Land  in  1910 55,909,884 

Land  in  1900 25,769,500 

Buildings  in  1910 5,675,665 

Buildings  in  1900 2,297,130 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910-—  1,741,053 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900-—  907,410 
Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910 3,960,026 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  aud  bees 

in  1900 2,244,294 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and  Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  11,904 

other  cows  - 6,861 

Yearling  heifers  3,636 

Calves  4,960 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 1,937 

Other  steers  and  bulls 1,998 

Total  31,296 

Value  $874,8.34 

Horses*— 

Mature  horses 18,256 

Yearling  colts  1,597 

Spring  colts  1,089 

Total   20,972 

Value    $2,247,876 


Mules — 

Mature  mules  3,169 

Yearling  colts  217 

Spring  colts  144 

Total  3,530 

Value  $482,560 

Asses  and  burros — 

Number 62 

Value  $16,760 

Swine — 

Mature  hogs  13,473 

Spring  pigs 9,981 

Total  23,454 

Value  $143,620 

Sheep- 
Rams,  ewes   and  wethers 14,807 

Spring  lambs 10,012 

Total   24,819 

Value   $83,771 

Goats — 

Number 260 

Value  $728 

Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $3,850,155 

Poultry  and  bees- 
Poultry  of  all  kinds 175,456 

Value $101,710 

Colonies  of  bees 3,014 

Value  $8,161 

Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn 2,547  57,028 

Oats   23,208  396,661 

Wheat  24,786  310,587 

Barley  125,114  3,827,187 

Kafir  corn  and  milo  maize 2,968  32,786 

Dry  edible  beans 13,954  352,157 

Potatoes  --_ 21,313  4,279,395 

Hay  and  forage—                       Acres  Tons 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed, .       190  320 

Clover  alone  70  352 

Alfalfa    8,805  36,859 

other    tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    3,033  3,975 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses  10,248  12,286 

Grains  cut  green 80,&5l  119,0.32 

.Ml  other  hay  and  forage 1,119  1,624 

Totals   104,916  174,448 


♦Includes  animals,  age  and  sex  not  specified. 
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Poultry  products — 

Poultry   raised,   number- 212,434 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 955,501 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced.-  $337,417 

Honey  and  wax — 

Honey  produced,  pounds 104,645 

Wax  produced,  pounds 3,459 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced-  $6,565 

Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 20,477 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  37 

Value  of  wool  and  mohair  produced  $14,114 

Special  crops — 

Potatoes,   acres  21,313 

Sweet  potatoes,   acres 19 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 6,728 

Sugar  beets,   acres 132 

Number 
Orchard  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Apples  5,053 

Apricots  53,007 

Cherries    21,590 

Peaches  and  nectarines 185,073 

Pears  13,064 

Prunes  and  plums 83,641 

Total  ., 364,290 

Number 
Tropical  fruits —  bearing  trees 

Figs    4,037 

Lemons 75 

Oranges    1,950 

Pomeloes   2 

Olives 19,998 

Total  26,070 

Grapevines — 

Number  in  bearing 13,371,794 


Small  fruits- 
Strawberries,   acres   33 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  31 

All  others,  acres-. 28 

Total 92 

Number 
Nuts—  bearing  trees 

Almonds  97,024 

Pecans 6 

Walnuts  2,455 

Total   99,499 


Irrigation. 
Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909-— 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating  in  1910 

Acreage  included  in  projects 

Main  ditches,  num.ber 

Length,  miles  

Laterals,  number  

Length,  miles  

Pumped  wells,  number 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

.July  1,  1910 $1; 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  caitable  of  irrigat- 
ing  in   liiio 


1,452 
59,811 

77,083 

173,563 

298 

308 

49 

192 

1,618 

089,720 


$21.92 


Mineral    Production   in   1916. 

Substance                                 Amount  Value 

Brick,  thousands -  10,189  $158,722 

Manganese,  tons  6,493  115,460 

Natural  gas,  1,000  cubic  feet..  182,441  141,605 

Stone,  miscellaneous 53,075 

Total  $468,862 
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SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  COUNTY. 

T>ate  of  ci-eation,  February  12,  1850. 


191.5 
1010       (estimated) 

19,383       

5,157         6,500 


1890  1900 

Land  area,  3,334  .square  miles.  Population  16,072       16,637 

County  seat,  San  Luis  Obispo  (city).  Population    2,995         3,021 
Population  per  square  mile,  5.8. 

Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

Elevation.  201  feet.      1916:  Tenfperature--.  96         29    RainfalL. .36.40    Snow—    T 
1917:  Temperature— 110         30    RainfalL_.10.34    Snow..     0 

This  large  and  fertile  county  lies  on  the  coast  side  of  the  state,  about 
midway  between  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  It  is  an  old  county, 
organized  in  the  days  of  gold,  and  received  its  name  nearly  a  hundred 
years  before  the  Americans  came  into  the  country.  It  was  a  great 
region  in  the  days  of  the  Spanish  occupation,  and  is  a  great  region  still 
in  its  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  of  diversified  surface  and  abundant 
natural  resources. 

Much  grain  is  still  grown.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county  wheat 
is  still  a  large  product,  with  an  increasing  acreage  sown  to  barley. 

Fruit  is  grown  successfully  in  almost  all  portions  of  the  county,  and 
there  are  wide  areas  w^here  fruit  of  many  kinds  is  a  prolific  crop.  The 
coast  section  is  especially  adapted,  nearly  every  variety  doing  well. 

Paso  Robles  is  the  leading  town  east  of  the  Santa  Lucia  Mountains, 
and  the  second  in  size  in  the  county,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Salinas  River  in  a  land  of  oaks  and  rolling  hills.  Its  chief  features  are 
the  hot  springs.  The  great  hot  springs  fiow^  approximately  2,000,000 
gallons  per  day,  and  there  are  several  other  springs  of  varying  chemical 
constituents  and  adapted  to  wide  medicinal  uses. 

The  producing  oil  wells  of  San  Luis  Obispo  County  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  the  Monterey  shale,  found  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  coast 
side  of  the  county,  is  an  extension  of  those  of  the  great  Santa  Maria  oil 
fields  immediately  adjoining  the  county  on  the  south.  Port  San  Luis, 
which  is  the  terminus  of  three  pipe  lines  from  the  Santa  Maria  fields,  is 
one  of  the  largest  oil  ports.  The  well-known  Coalinga,  Kern  River,  ]\Iid- 
way,  Sunset,  and  McKittrick  fields  are  also  connected  by  pipe  line  with 
this  port. 

SAN    LUIS   OBISPO   COUNTY   SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 


Under  3  acres    

3  to  0   acres  

10  to  19  acres 

20  to  49  acres 

50  to  99  acres 

100  to  174  acres 

175  to  259  acres 

260  to  499  acres 

.500  to  999  acres 

1,000  acres  and  over. 


7 
65 
80 
179 
187 
267 
123 
304 
288 
214 


Total  

Total  in  1900. 


Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Appro.xiiiiate  land,   acres 

Land  in  farm.s  in  1910- 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 

Woodland   in   farms 

other  unimproved   land... 


1,714 

1,813 

2,133,760 

1,588,660 

1,034,480 

320,928 

412,356 

174,891 

1,086,841 


Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 $32,426,353 

Total  value  iu  1900 14,635,757 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 121.6 

Land   in   1910 24,745,375 

Land   in   1900 11,133,180 

Buililing.s   in   1910 2,136,447 

Buildings  in  1900 1,272,820 


742,498 
479,840 


4,802,033 


Implements  and  machinery  in  1910.. . 
Implements  and  machinery  in  1900... 
Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1910 

Domestic  aninuils,  poultry,  and  bees 

in    1900  1,749,917 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and   Ranges. 

Cattle* — 

Dairy  cows  24,193 

other  cows  22,903 

Yearling  heifers  10,345 

Calves    15,635 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 8,948 

Other  steers  and  bulls 33,180 


Total   - -- 118.704 

Value    ••$2,789,415 


■Inc-ludes  animals,   age  and   sex   not  specified. 
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Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and 
Ranges — Continued. 
Horses— 

Matiirt'   horses   12,001 

Yearling  colts 1,6S6 

Spring  colts 987 

Total   15,274 

Value    $1,451,086 

Mules — 

Mature  luules   754 

Yearling  colts  83 

Spring  colts  40 

Total    877 

Valu'j   $108,795 

Asses  anrl  burros — 

Number    19 

Value   $2,095 

Swine — 

Mature  hogs  11,750 

Spring   pigs   6,118 

Total   17,863 

Value   $110,380 

Sheep^ 

Rams,  ewes,  and  wethers 54,717 

Spring   lambs   32,236 

Total   86,953 

Value   $256,156 

Goats- 
Number    7,390 

Value   $14,783 

Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $4,733,160 

Poultry  and  bees — 

Poultry  of  all  kinds 119,822 

Value   $53,605 

Colonies  of  bees 3,936 

Value   $15,268 

Principal    Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn     1,509  24,015 

Oats    1,139  35,884 

Wheat    33,608  428,636 

Barley    26,370  637,718 

Kafir  corn  and  milo  maize 1  24 

Dry  edible  beans 11,169  207,674 

Potatoes    955  105,277 

Hay  and  forage—                         Acres  Tons 

Alfalfa    989  2,6.58 

Other    tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    1,888  2,103 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses       830  1,038 

drains  cut  green .50,954  62,650 

All  other  hay  and  forage...       339  1,776 

Total.>;    55,000  70,225 

I'ouUry  products- 
Poultry   raised,    nnniber 109,871 

Kggs  produced,   dozens 840,405 

Value  of  poultry  and  eggs  produced  $243,244 

Hon"y  and  wa.x — 

Honey  produced,  pounds. 177,342 

Wax  produced,  pounds 1,983 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced.  $11,374 


Wool- 
Wool,   fleeces  shorn 64,719 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  4,7.58 

Value  of  wool  and  mohair  produced  $52,868 

Special  crops — 

Potatoes,   acres   955 

Sweet  potatoes,  acres... 3 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 950 

Sugar  beets,  acres 284 

Number 

Orchard  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Apples  35,006 

Apricots   -_-  20,123 

Ohcrries    702 

Peaches  and  nectarines 10,614 

Pears   5,097 

Prunes   and   plurns 21,383 

Total   . 93,217 

Number 
Tropical  fruit.s —  bearing  trees 

Figs    819 

Lemons    955 

Oranges    794 

Pomeloes   75 

Olives    1,597 

Total  4,253 

Grapevines — 

Number    in    bearing 265,481 

Small  fruits — 

Strawlx-rries,    acres 45 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  30 

All  others,   acres 62 

Total  137 

Number 
Nuts —  bearing  trees 

Almonds     9,281 

Pecans    1 

Walnuts   7,871 

Total     17,264 

Irrigation. 

Xuiiili'T  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909...  91 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 1,687 

Acreage  enterprises   were  capable  of 

irrigating   in    1910 2,416 

Acreage  included  in  projects 2,539 

Main  ditches,  number 51 

L°ngth,   miles  42 

Laterals,   number  5 

Length,   miles   3 

Flowing   wells,   number 4 

Pumped   wells,    number 12 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,   1910   $32,311 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 13.37 

Mineral    Production   in   1916. 

Sul>stance                                Amount  Value 

Cliroiiiite,    tons    1,855  $27,733 

Brick,    M    4,150  45,500 

Copper,  pounds  356  88 

Mineral   water,   gallons 2,500  475 

Petroleum,  barrels  11,670  5,252 

Qiii<-k.«ilvcr,    lla.sks 1,227  114,724 

Sloni',    niLscellaneous    49,318 

Other    minerals*    2,717 

Total   $245,807 

Number  of  mineral  springs.. 12 


^Includes  bituminous  rock,  clay   (pottery)   and  sandstone. 
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SAN  MATEO  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  April  19,  1856. 

1915 
1890      1900      1910   (estimated) 

Land  area,  447  square  miles.  Population,,  10,087       12,094       26,585       

County  seat,  Redwood  (city).  Population..    1,572         1.653         2,442         3,500 

Population  per  square  mile,  59.5. 

San  Mateo   (Station) : 

Elevation,  22  feet.    (No  observation  station  in  county.) 

San  Mateo  County  is  that  part  of  the  San  Francisco  peninsula  lying 
between  San  Francisco  County  on  the  north  and  Santa  Clara  and  Santa 
Cruz  counties  on  the  south.  This  county  is  divided  lengthwise  by  the 
Santa  Morena  ridge  of  mountains,  forming  the  backbone  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  mountain  ridge  is  the  fertile  and  picturesque  watershed  of 
a  region  peculiarly  adapted  for  homes  of  beauty  and  comfort  on  its 
eastern  slope.  Along  the  bay  shore  are  many  miles  of  deep  water,  and 
spur  tracks  to  this  deep  water  are  now  under  construction,  thereby 
opening  up  vast  possibilities  to  manufacturers  who  desire  cheap  sites 
with  excellent  shipping  facilities. 

On  the  west  the  descent  to  the  Pacific  is  quick  and  abrupt  into  a 
region  occupied  by  farmers,  dairymen,  stock  raisers,  and  lumbermen. 
The  whole  ridge  is  anywhere  accessible,  and  all  more  or  less  covered 
with  oak  and  redwood. 

Climatic  and  scenic  surroundings,  shipping  facilities,  proximity  to 
the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  are  all  favorable  conditions  working 
toward  the  prosperity  of  this  county. 

{Information  supplied  hy  the  Chamher  of  Commerce.) 

San  Mateo  County  is  the  home  of  the  artichoke  and  brussels  sprouts, 
the  rolling  hill  country  of  its  western  shore  showing  thousands  of  acres 
under  cultivation  for  these  vegetables,  the  market  for  which  extends 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  All  sorts  of  vegetables  thrive  in  San 
Mateo  County,  the  northern  end  seemingly  being  particularly  adapted 
for  their  cultivation.  The  cultivation  of  flowers,  both  in  the  open  and 
under  glass,  is  a  large  and  profitable  industry.  Seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  flowers  sold  in  San  Francisco's  worM-famed  street  marts  are 
produced  in  San  Mateo  County.  The  violet  beds  of  San  Mateo,  some  of 
which  are  acres  in  extent,  have  long  been  a  lure  for  tourists. 

On  the  east  shore  or  bay  side  of  San  Mateo  County  deep  water  has 
brought  the  county  an  extensive  industrial  development,  particularly  at 
South  San  Francisco  and  Redwood  City,  where  harbors  and  manufac- 
turing centers  have  been  developed,  some  of  the  largest  plants  on  the 
coast  being  located  at  these  points. 

The  wondrous  scenic  attractions  of  the  county  have  been  capitalized 
by  the  people  through  the  expenditure  of  nearly  one  and  one-half  million 
dollars  in  the  construction  of  a  magnificent  highway  system  radiating 
from  El  Camino  Real,  the  state  highway,  which  passes  through  the 
county  and  joins  the  paved  streets  of  San  Francisco  at  the  county  line. 
The  construction  of  these  roads  has  brought  an  unprecedented  growtli 
to  the  county,  evidenced  by  the  beautiful  homes  built  and  now  under 
course  of  construction  in  what  were  formei'ly  inaccessible  spots. 
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SAN    MATEO   COUNTY   SUMMARY. 

(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  S  acres 46 

3  to  9  acres 81 

10  to  19  acres 55 

20  to  49  acres 112 

oO  to  99  acres 61 

lor>  to  174  acres 90 

175  to  259  acres 52 

260  to  499  acres 67 

500  to  999  acres 60 

1,000  acres  and  over 41 

Total  665 

Total  in  1900 551 

Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,   acres 286,080 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 160,655 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 149,944 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 ir0,800 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 72,429 

Woodland  in  farms 27,334 

Other  unimproved  land 32,521 

Value  of  All   Farm   Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 $20,870,585 

Total  value  in  1900 10,354,856 

Per  cent  increase,  1900-1910 101.6 

Land  in  1910 17,448,280 

Land   in  1900 8,2ii],14() 

Buildings  in  1910 2,006,705 

Buildings  in  1900 1,333,390 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910---  398,327 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900-—  173,600 
Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910 1,017,273 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900 646,726 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and  Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  8,119 

Other  cows 2,305 

Yearling  heifers  1,848 

Calves  2,375 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 369 

Other  steers  and  bulls 272 

Total   1.5,288 

Value  $463,646 

Horses- 
Mature  horses 3,940 

Yearling  colts  253 

Spring  colts  102 

Total  4,295 

Value  $425,976 

Mules- 
Mature  mules  10 

Yearling  colts  2 

Total  12 

Value  $915 


Asses  and  burros — 

Number 2 

Value  $.■)() 

Swine- 
Mature  hogs  8,692 

Spring   pigs    3,990 

Total  12,682 

Value  $93,912 

Sheep- 
Rams,  ewes  and  wethers 767 

Spring  lambs 562 

Total  1,329 

Value  $5,140 

Goats- 
Number  154 

Value  .$569 

Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $990,208 

Poultry  and  bees — 

Poultry  of  all  kinds 47,625 

Value   $26,112 

Colonies  of  bei-s 289 

Value  $953 

Principal  Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn  11  164 

Oats   16,125  162,566 

Wheat  68  L473 

Barley  917  26,00] 

Dry  edible  beans 466  14,435 

Potatoes    971  109,879 

Hay  and  forage—                        Acres  Tons 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed.-           6  6 

Clover  alone  18  36 

Alfalfa    11  52 

Other    tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    -— 2,472  3,638 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses         82  57 

Grains  cut  green 16,466  25,181 

All  other  hay  and  forage 5  12 

Totals  19,060  28,982 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry   raised,   number 43,946 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 236,642 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced--  .$82,139 

Honey  and  wax^ 

Honey  produced,  pounds 5,458 

Wa.v  produced,  pounds 193 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced  $810 

Wool 

Wool,  fleeces  shorn 1,013 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  26 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced.-  $1,162 

Special  crops- 
Potatoes,   acres  97i 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 3,210 
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SAN    MATEO   COUNTY   SU  M  MARY— Continued. 


Principal   Crops — Continued. 


Orchard  fruits- 
Apples  

Apricots  

Cherries    

Peaches  and  nectarines 
Pears  

Prunes  and  plums 


Number 

bearing  trees 

18,634 

3,694 

671 

.572 

1,688 

18,279 


Total 


Tropical  fruits- 
Pigs    

Lemons    

Oranges    

Olives 


43,655 

Number 

bearing  trees 

36 

1 

25 
7,187 


Total 


Grapevines- 
Number  in  bearing 

Small  fruits^ 

)Strawberries,  acres 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres. 
All  others,   acres 


7,249 


Total  . 

Nuts- 
Almonds 
Walnuts 

Total  - 


69 

Number 

bearing  trees 

94 

223 


331 


Irrigation. 
Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  irX)9--_ 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating  in  1910 

Acreage  included  in  projects 

Main  ditches,  number 

Length,  Jiiiles  

Pumped  wells,  number 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 


Mineral  Production  in  1916. 
Substance  Amount 

Brick,  thousands 986 

Clay  (pottery),  tons 593 

Gems    

Salt,  tons  28,540 

Stone,  miscellaneous 

Total  


3,648 

3,653 

3,^3 

57 

58 

40 

i?90,921 


824.89 


Value 

$38,121 

732 

85 

70,807 

25,663 

$135,408 
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SANTA  BARBARA  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  February  18,  1850. 

191G 
1830  1900  1910      {estiniatecU 

T.and  area,  2,740  square  miles.  P<)i)iilati(.ii--  15,754        18,934        27,738       

County  seal,  Santa  Barbara  (city).   Population.-    5,864         6,587        11,659       14,846 
Population  per  square  mile.  10.1. 

Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

Elevation,   130  feet.     1916:  Temperature--  91         32    Rainfall---32.10    Snow.-    T 
1917:  Temperature---115         28    Rainfall-_11.79    SnoAV..     0 

Santa  Barbara  County  is  situated  in  the  parallelogram  formed  by 
the  break  in  the  coast  line  made  by  Point  Concepcion,  the  great  conti- 
nental headland.  From  this  point,  the  coast  line  extends  for  about 
fifty  miles  in  each  direction.  The  Coast  Range  of  mountains  divides 
the  county  into  five  natural  divisions. 

The  largest  of  these  divsions  is  the  Santa  Maria  Valley  occupying 
the  northern  and  western  portion  of  the  county.  This  valley  contains 
about  160,000  acres,  80  per  cent  of  which  is  under  cultivation.  The 
Santa  Maria  River  is  the  chief  stream,  furnishing  water  for  irrigation 
purposes  in  the  upper  valley  and  replenishing  the  underground  flow 
nearer  the  ocean.  The  soil  is  mostly  a  light  sandy  loam,  noted  for 
its  great  depth  and  fertility.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  growing 
of  beans,  beets,  potatoes,  and  onions.  The  Union  Sugar  Company  main- 
tains a  large  factory  at  Bettaravia,  where  upwards  of  100,000  tons  of 
beets  are  made  into  sugar. 

South  of  the  Santa  Maria  Valley,  and  parallel  to  it,  is  the  Los 
Alamos  Valley.  ^lost  of  the  cultivated  land  is  planted  to  beans,  the 
higher  lands  being  devoted  to  the  growing  of  grain. 

The  Lompoc  Valley,  extending  along  the  Santa  Ynez  River  from  the 
ocean  eastward,  lies  ])arallel  to  the  Los  Alamos  Valley.  While  not  as 
wide  as  the  Santa  INIaria  A^alley,  its  length  is  greater.  The  lower  portion 
of  the  valley  resembles  the  Santa  i\Iaria,  the  products  and  soil  being 
very  similar.  Beans,  beets,  potatoes,  and  mustard  head  the  list.  The 
valley  is  noted  also  for  the  fine  quality  of  apples  and  cherries.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  beans,  barley,  and  alfalfa  are  the 
leading  crops.  Irigation  water  can  be  had  in  aliundance  from  the 
Santa  Ynez  River. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Valley,  varying  in  width  from  one-half  to  four 
miles  and  extending  from  Point  Concepcion  to  the  Ventura  County  line, 
is  a  coastal  plain,  traversed  by  many  mountain  streams.  The  soil  laid 
down  by  these  streams  is  characterized  by  great  depth  and  fertility. 
The  high  mountains  to  the  north  atford  protection  from  strong  wnnds 
while  the  proximity  to  the  ocean  greatly  moderates  the  temperature. 
Near  the  ocean,  the  broad  flat  bottom  lands  are  devoted  to  the  production 
of  lima  beans,  while  the  lands  farther  back  are  planted  to  orchards. 
Lemons,  walnuts,  olives  and  other  fruits  flourish.  Water  is  obtained 
for  irrigation  from  the  mountain  streams  and  through  artesian  wells. 
Many  of  the  canyons  are  free  from  frost  and  are  especially  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  semi-tropical  fruits,  the  avocado  and  cherimoya  head- 
ing the  list. 

The  Cuyama  Valley  lies  in  the  extreme  northern  and  eastern  part  of 
the  county.  As  yet  this  valley  is  largely  undeveloped,  but  it  afl'oids 
many  possibilities  to  the  prospective  settler. 
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The  Santa  Barbara  Islands  lie  off  the  coast,  about  thirty  miles  south- 
ward. They  are  devoted  principally  to  the  production  of  cattle  and 
sheep. 

A  considerable  portion  of  fSanta  Barbara  County  is  made  up  of 
rolling  hills,  wooded  with  oak  timber.  The  land  is  ideal  for  grazing, 
purposes  and  furnishes  feed  for  large  numbers  of  cattle,  horses  and 
hogs.  The  latter  feed  extensively  on  acorns.  Bur  clover,  alfilaria,  and 
wild  oats  are  the  natural  forage  crops. 

In  1917,  there  was  produced  approximately  750,000  sacks  of  beans, 
125,000  sacks  of  potatoes,  12,000  tons  of  lemons,  and  2,200  tons  of 
walnuts. 

The  petroleum  oil  fields  in  this  county  are  very  rich,  the  Santa  Maria 
Fields  producing  about  4,000,000  barrels  in  1917.  The  potash  industry 
is  being  developed  along  the  coast  line.  Due  to  the  influence  of  the 
islands  off  the  coast,  the  water  is  very  quiet  and  large  beds  of  giant 
seaweed  or  kelp  are  found.  This  kelp  is  cut  by  large  harvesters,  dried, 
burned,  and  the  residue  is  found  to  contain  a  high  percentage  of 
potash.  The  Santa  Barbara  Channel  is  also  noted  for  its  fisheries. 
Many  species  of  fish  are  taken  here  and  are  found  only  in  the  waters 
of  this  channel. 

Principal  crops  grown:  beans,  beets,  potatoes,  onions,  grain,  hay, 
alfalfa,  mustard,  lemons,  olives,  walnuts.  Principal  industries:  Oil 
refining,  stock  raising,  dairying,  potash  production,  fisheries.* 


SANTA    BARBARA   COUNTY   SUMMARY. 

(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 


Under    3  acres    

3  to  9  acres   

10  to  19  acres 

20  to  49  acres 

50  to  99   acres 

100  to  174  acres 

175  to  259   acres 

260  to  499  acres 

.500  to  999  acres 

1,000  acres  and  over. 


17 
130 
140 
212 
164 
185 
105 
138 

93 
171 


Total    

Total  in  1900- 


1,355 

1,149 

Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

.Approximate   land,   acres 1,753,600 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 1,120,475 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 922,611 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 215,552 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 202,982 

Woodland   in   farms 276,071 

Other   unimproved  land 62S,S.52 

Value  of  All   Farm   Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 $43,544,076 

Total  value  in  1900 18,271,863 

Per   cent   increase   1900-1910 138.3 

Land   in  1910 35,556,593 

Land   in   1900 14,849,440 

Buildings  in  1910 3,004,679 

Buildings  in  1900 1,375,290 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910_._  804,264 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900-—  365,770 
Domestic'   animals,  poultry   and  bees 

in  1910  4,178,540 

Domestic   animals,  poultry   and  bees 

in    1900    1,681,393 


Domestic  Animals  on  Farms  and  Ranges 

Cattlet— 

Dairy  cows  

Other    cows    

Yearling  heifers  

Calves    

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 

other  steers  and  bulls 


11,690 

23,7.52 

6,891 

11,524 


24,578 


Total     87,576 

Value   $2,223,007 


Horses — 

Mature  horses 

Yearling  colts 

Spring  colts 


10,621 

1,442 

971 


Total    13,034 

Value    - $l,39S,aS5 


Mules — 
Mature  mules 
Yearling  colts 
Spring  colts  _. 


362 
56 


Total 
Value 


.•Vsses  and  burros 

Number    

Value   


Swine — 
Mature  hogs 
Spriug   pigs   . 


Total 
Value 


443 

$53,740 


IB.IW 

6,960 


22,073 
$162,6-^5 


*Report  of  County  Horticultural  Commissioner, 
tlncludes  animals,  age  and  sex  not  specified. 
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SANTA   BARBARA   COUNTY  SU  M  MARY— Continued. 


Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and 
Ranges — Continued. 
Sheep — 

Rams,  ewes  and  wethers. 60.205 

Spring  lambs 20,328 

Total   80,533 

Value   $275,259 

Goats- 
Number     558 

Value   $1,698 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $4,119,104 

Poultry  and  bees — 

Poultry  of  all  kinds.. 89.995 

Value   $46,815 

Colonies  of  bees 4,072 

Value     .^12,621 

Principal    Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn     1,240  25,979 

Oats   9,494  233,171 

Wheat    2,300  27,892 

Barley   26,294  683,605 

Dry  edible  beans 22,355  367,385 

Potatoes    1,524  151,532 

Hay  and  forage —                         Acres  Tons 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed-.        100  150 

Clover   alone   25  100 

Alfalfa    635  2,205 

Other    tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    223  267 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses       479  519 

Grains    cut    green 47,602  64,690 

All  other  hay  and  forage...     1,006  2,215 

Total   50,070  70,146 

Poultry  products^ 

Poultry   raised,    number 91,1.59 

Eggs  produced,   dozen 407,169 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced..  $151,710 

Honey  and  wax — 

Honey  produced,  pounds 288,875 

Wax  produced,  pounds 4,060 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced.  $16,678 

Wool- 
Wool,   fleeces   shorn 27,787 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  68 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced.  $26,308 

Special  crops- 
Potatoes,   acres   1,524 

Sweet   potatoes,    acres 28 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 1,588 

Sugar  beets,   acres 11,320 


Number 
Orchard  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Apples    2,744 

Apricots    15,512 

Cherries    659 

Peaches  and  nectarines 9,560 

Pears  2,612 

Prunes   and  plums 2,730 

Total    34,200 

Number 
Tropical  fruits —  bearing  trees 

Fig.«    858 

Lonions     4,246 

Oranges    46,181 

Pouieloes   716 

Olives     44,258 

Total    99,023 

Grapevines — 

Number   in    bearing 208,595 

Small  fruit.* — 

Strawt>?rri9s,    acres    24 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  32 

All  others,   acres 7 

Total,  acres  63 

Number 
Nuts^  bearing  trees 

Almonds    239 

Pecans  70 

Walnuts   96,776 

Total  97,091 

Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909_—  137 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 12,012 

.Acreage  enterprises  were   capable   of 

irrigating   in   1910 13,572 

Acreage  included  in  projects 13,603 

Main   ditches,   number 76 

Length,  miles  75 

Laterals,  number  4 

Length,  miles   5 

Flowing  wells,  number 7 

Pumped  wells,  number 113 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1.   1910    $370,186 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing  in   1910 $27.28 

Mineral   Production   in  1916. 

Substance                                Amount  Value 

Mineral   water,    gallons 176,608  $110,200 

Natural  gas,  M  cu.  ft 3,660,410  724,746 

Petroleum,  barrels  4,502,206  3.574,752 

Sandstone,  cu.   ft.   3,520  1,017 

Stone,  miscellaneous  12,395 

Other   minerals*    111,919 

Total     $4,535,029 

Number  of  mineral  springs V 


*Includes  bituminous  rock,  briek,  "granite,"  diatomaceous  earth,  limestone  and  quicksilver. 
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SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  February  18,  1850. 


Land  area,  1,328  square  miles. 
County  seat,  San  Jose  (city). 
Population  per  square  mile,  62.9. 


1890  1900  1910 

Population--  48,005       60,216        83,539 
Population--  18,060       21,.500       28,946 


191G 
(estimated! 


38,902 


Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

Elevation,   95  feet.       1916:  Temperature—  98         27    Rainfall— 36.40    Snow-    T 
1917:  Temperature— 102         22    Rainfall—  8.21    Snow—     0 

Santa  Clara  County  is  situated  to  the  south  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
and  is  separated  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  l)y  San  ]\Iateo  and  Santa  Cruz 
counties.  The  county  seat  is  San  Jose,  and  is  distant  50  niih^s  from 
San  Francisco.  The  county  is  47  miles  wide  from  north  to  south,  and 
through  the  center  runs  the  favored  Santa  Clara  Valley,  with  an  average 
width  of  15  miles,  w^hich  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  in  the  state. 
The  county  from  the  valley  slopes  upward  through  rolling  hills  to  the 
summit  of  the  Santa  Cruz  ]Mountains  on  the  west.  The  county  is 
famous  for  its  large  fruit  production,  especially  of  prunes. 

The  roads  are  excellent,  and  make  all  points  easily  accessible.  ]More 
than  400  miles  of  these  roads  are  sprinkled  during  the  summer  months. 

Educational  intere.sts  are  represented  by  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University,  University  of  Santa  Clara,  the  State  Normal  School,  the 
College  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  College  of  Notre  Dame. 

The  valley  is  drained  by  a  number  of  streams.  In  summer  their 
watercourses  greatly  diminish  and  smaller  ones  wholly  disappear :  hav- 
ing their  sources  in  the  surrounding  hills  and  sinking  as  they  approach 
the  valley,  they  augment  the  subterranean  supply  of  the  artesian  wells. 


(From  the  Report  of  the  County  Horticultural  Commissioner.) 


Grapevines —  Number       Acreage 

Table  grapes 500 

Wine  grapes 7,453 

Total   - 7,950 

Fiuit   and  nut  trees — 

Apple  69,000  6'.;0 

Apricot   654,200  6,600 

Cherry    394,500  4,000 

Fig    4,450  45 

Olive    2.5,0O:>  300 

Peach    552,0)0  5,020 

Pear  180  600  1,806 

Plum    152,0;)0  1,.520 

Prune    6,100,9  0  61,010 

Lemon  18,700  2iO 

Lime    500  (J 

Orange    3,.30O  40 

Pomelo   .560  G 


Almond    33,100 

Walnut  28,450 

Cereals,  vegetables  and  berries — 

Wheat   

Oats  

Barley  

Alfalfa    

Corn 

Hay    

Potatoes    

Celery    _ 

Onions,  table 

Onions,  seed 

Beans  

Tomatoes    

strawberries 

I'.bickborries  

Sugar  lii't'ts  


340 
7C0 


4,2.30 

3,200 

18,335 

3,750 

50O 

40,900 

1,560 

20 

550 
1,000 
1,801 
2,2<K) 

200 

5-  0 
I  ,.5i»0 
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SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY   SUMMARY. 

(Census  1910. ") 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres 68 

.S  to  9  acres 773 

10  to  19  acres 1,186 

•20  to  49  acres 1,317 

.')0  to  99  acres .— -  .562 

IW)  to  174  acres 376 

17.')  to  209  acres 141 

■im  to  499  acres 147 

.■)00  to  999  acres 7.'j 

1,<00  acres  s  nrt  over 86 

Total  4,731 

Total  in  19<)0 --  3,995 

Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,   acres 849  920 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 734,819 

Land  in  farms  in  1930 710,686 

Improved  land  in  fanns  in  1910 237,170 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 290,285 

Woodland  in  farms 15;i,835 

Other  unimproved  land .■!4;i,814 

Value  of  All   Farm   Property. 

Total   value  in  19KI if(i7,187,.")49 

Total  value  in  19(K) Wi, 724,703 

Per  cent  increase,  ]9(.0-1910 32.5 

Land   in   lino .52,882  (i03 

Land   in  KHio 42,27o,:J40 

Huildings  in  1910 9,125,040 

Buildings  in  1900 .5,332,710 

Implements  an<l  machinery  in  1910-.-  1,942,339 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900..-  1,287,560 
Domestic    animals,     poultry,     and    bees 

in  1910  3,2.36,067 

Domestic    animals,     poultry,     and    bees 

in  ISOO 1,8.34,093 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and   Ranges. 

Cattle*— 

Dairy  cows  12,181 

Other  cows  12,251 

Yearling  heifers  4,449 

Calves  .5,443 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 3,133 

Other  steer.s  and  bulls 7,552 

Total   46,030 

Value  *!fl,218,6;)7 

Horses — 

Mature  horses 14,405 

Yearling  colts  899 

Spring  colts  _.  512 

Total  15,816 

Value  $1,763,731 

Mules- 
Mature  mules  267 

Yearling  colts  7 

Total   274 

Value  $29,026 


Swine- 
Mature  hogs 
Spring  pigs  . 


Total 
Value 


Sheep- 
Rams,  owes  and  wethers. 
Spring  lambs 


Total 
Value 

Goats — 
Number 
Value   __ 


4,165 
3,184 


7,.349 
$61,121 


4,449 

5,606 


10  055 
$32  553 


163 


Tot:il  value  all  domestic  animaN     $3  105,853 


Poultry  and  bees — 
Poultry  of  all  kinds^ 

Value  

Colonies  of  bees 

Viilnc   


Principal   Crops. 

Acres 

Corn    411 

Oats   247 

Wheat  376 

Barley  8,9I)3 

Dry  edible  beans 7(6 

Potatoes    1,08) 

Hay  and  forage—  Acres 

Timothy  alone 34 

Clover  alone  226 

Alfalfa    3,073 

Other    t'lme   and    cultivated 

grasses    2.275 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses     1,203 

Grains  cut  green 76,399 

All  other  hay  and  forage.-.        343 


Totals   83,553 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry  raised,  number 

Eggs   produced,  dozen 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  i)roduced-- 

Honey  and  wax- 
Honey  produced,  pounds 

Wax  produced,  pounds 

Value  honey  and  wax  produced 

Wool— 
W'ool,  fleeces  shorn 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced. . 


Special  crops — 

Potatoes,  acres  

All  other  vegetables,  acres. 
Sugar  beets,  acres 


209.093 

$122,299 

2,.542 

$8,615 


Hushel> 

9,791 

9,42t 

10,li'8 

2C0.893 

8,810 

105,617 

Tons 
46 
355 
11,486 

2  606 

1,352 

109,051 

2,110 

127,006 


233,729 
1,166,782 

$410,877 


77,252 

842 

$6,203 


4,765 
$3,.5i^6 


L(.85 
4,241 
1,135 


^Includes  .animals,   age  and   sex   not   specified. 
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Asses  an<l  burros- 
Number  11 

Value  $150 

Number 

Orchird   fruits—  bearing:  tree? 

Apples  102,841 

Apricots  783,585 

Cherries    173,0'12 

Peaches  and  nectarines 437,077 

Pears  142,550 

Prunes  and  plums 3,387,455 

Total  5,043,7C6 

Number 
Tropical  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Figs    083 

Lemons    996 

Oranges    1,905 

Pomeloes  57 

Olives 13,945 

Total  _.  18,023 

Grapevines — 
Number  in  bearing 5,584,480 

Small  friiits— 

Strawberries,  acres 460 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  228 

All  others,  ecres  32:1 

Total   1,011 

Number 
Nuts —  bearing  trees 

Almonds    25,862 

Pecans 136 

Walnuts  19,070 

Total  48,398 


Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909-—  1,101 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 37,637 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating   in  1910 50.6S9 

Acreage  included  in  projects 6o,l40 

Main  ditches,  number 458 

Length,  miles  228 

Laterals,  number  39 

Length,  miles  27 

Plowing   wells,   number 438 

Pumped  wells,  number 800 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July   1,   1910 $1,337,216 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 $26.25 


Mineral  Production  in  1916. 

Substance                               Amount  Value 

Chromite,  tons 136  $2,028 

Brick,   thousands   13,100  82,800 

Clay    (pottery),   tons 2,024  2,293 

Magnesite,  tons  23,207  232,156 

Mineral  water,   gallons 50,000  11,300 

Petroleum,  barrels  16,368  10,901 

Quicksilver,  flasks 4,016  375,496 

Stone,  miscellaneous 111,974 

Other  minerals* 23,000 

Total  $851,948 

Number  of  mineral  springs 12 


♦Includes  limestone  and  manganese. 
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SANTA  CRUZ  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation.  February  18,  1850. 

1916 
1890  1900  1910      (estimated) 

Land  area,  435  square  miles  Population..  19,270       21,512       26,140      

County  seat,  Santa  Cruz  (city).      Population..    5,596         5,659        11,146        14,594 
Population  per  square  mile,  60.1. 

Highest      Lowest  Inclies  Indies 

Elevation,  20  feet.        1916:  Temperature...  90         27    Rainfall. ..34.13    Snow..     0 
1917:  Temperature.. .101         24    Rainfall. ..12.37    Snow..     0 

Santa  Cruz  fronts  its  entire  length  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is 
separated  from  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara  counties  by  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains,  and  from  Monterey  County  by  the  Pajaro  River.  It  is  one 
of  the  smallest  counties,  and  comprises  a  narrow  strip  of  mountainous 
land  about  40  miles  long  and  18  miles  broad,  forming  a  vast  amphi- 
theater, and  sloping  from  the  summits  of  the  Santa  Cruz  range,  whose 
highest  elevation,  Loma  Prieta,  is  3,793  feet,  southward  and  westward 
to  the  bay  of  Monterey. 

The  curving  line  of  shore  and  tlie  corresponding  curve  of  the  mountain 
line  inclose  an  irregular,  crescent-shaped  tract  of  country,  with  an  aver- 
age width  of  20  miles.  The  sides  of  the  mountain  are  closely  set  with 
forests  of  pine,  redwood,  madrone,  and  other  trees,  the  redwoods  having 
in  many  cases,  attained  gigantic  growth. 

The  extent  of  the  apple  industry  is  shown  by  statistics,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  industries.  During  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  in 
the  Pajaro  Valley,  this  indu.stry  gives  employment  to  several  thousands. 
The  annual  shipments  of  green  apples  average  from  3,500  to  4,000 
carloads,  and  evaporated  apples,  about  150  to  200  carloads.  Growers 
receive  from  $20  to  $25  per  ton  delivered  at  the  packing  house.  The 
leading  varieties  are  Newtown  Pippin,  Bellfiower,  Red  Pearinain,  White 
Pearmain,  Missouri  Pippin,  Baldwin,  Rome  Beauty,  Spitzenberg.  Wine- 
sap,  Langford  Seedling,  and  Ben  Davis.  The  1917  apple  crop  was 
about  normal,  or  3,600  carloads,  but  the  shipment  of  fresh  fruit  was 
short  about  400  cars  owing  to  the  large  increase  in  the  production  of 
dried  apples. 

The  prices  of  fresh  fruit  averaged  better  than  in  1916,  and  dried 
apples  brought  fancy  prices,  some  up  to  14  cents  a  pound. 

The  apple  crop  of  1916  amounted  to  3,600  cars,  represented  as  follows: 
Xewtown  Pippins,  2,100 ;  Bellflowers,  900.  and  other  varieties,  600  cars. 
An  ordinary  car  is  640  boxes. 

Of  the  small  fruits,  the  strawberry  is  the  most  widely  grown  and 
furnishes  a  crop  from  about  April  1  to  December  1. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  a  large  acreage  is  devoted  to  the 
profitable  growth  of  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  beans,  and  onions. 

Asparagus  and  rhubarb  are  grown  for  outside  markets. 

Seeds,  bulbs,  plants,  and  cut  flowers  are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Santa  Cruz  Portland  cement  plant  has  the  largest  capacity  for 
the  manufacture  of  cement  of  any  in  the  state.  There  is  a  cold  storage 
I»lant  at  Watsonville  with  a  capacity  of  500  carloads. 

The  fish  hatchery  at  Brookdale,  on  Clear  Creek,,  which  was  established 
in  1905,  produces  large  quantities  of  steelhead  trout  and  also  of  quinnat 
salmon  and  silver  salmon. 
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SANTA    CRUZ   COUNTY   SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres    18 

3  to  9   acres   226 

10  to  19  acres 19S 

20  to  49  acres 384 

.50  to  99  acres 293 

100  to  174  acres 1S8 

17.5  to  2.59  acres 60 

•260  to  499  acres 52 

.500  to  999  acres-- 25 

1,000  acres  and  over 22 

Total   1,466 

Total  in  1900 1,274 

Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,   acres 278,400 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 157,308 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 160,4.38 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 63,S7S 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 62,849 

Woodland  in  farms 44,157 

Oth»r    unimproved   land 46,276 

Value  of  All   Farm   Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 $17,6.53,136 

Total  value  in  1900 11,443,150 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 54.3 

Land   in  1910 14,103,715 

Land   in  1900 9,094,410 

Buildings  in  1910 2,299,890 

Buildings  in  1900 1,452,020 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910-—  461,107 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900-—  246,930 
Domestic   animals,  poultry   and  bees 

in  1910  788,424 

Domestic   animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900   649,790 

Domestic  Animals  on    Farms  and  Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  4,210 

Other  cows  1,811 

Yearling  heifers  1,113 

Calves   1,779 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 438 

Other  steers  and  bulls 749 

Total   10,100 

Value   $259,560 

Horses — 

Mature   horses    3,914 

Yearling  colts  260 

Spring  colts  116 

Total   4,290 

Value     $43.5,787 

Mules- 
Mature  mules  84 

Yearling  colts  4 

Total   - 88 

Value   SS,1.50 

.\ss('S  and  burros — 

Number    6 

Value   — -». $125 


Swine — 

Mature  hogs   

Spring  pigs  

Total    - 

Value  

Sheep- 
Rams,  ewes   and  wethers. 
Spring  lambs  

Total   

Value   

Goats- 
Number    

Value  


2,165 
1,.509 


3,674 

$27,421 


876 
703 


1,579 
$5,354 


1,043 
$3,230 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $739,727 

Poultry  and  bees — 

Poultry  of  all  kinds 85,705 

Value   $46,054 

Colonies  of  bee.s 693 

Value    .$2,643 

Principal    Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn     1,136  22,284 

Oats     2,282  59,812 

Wheat   217  3,629 

Barley   . 1,000  34,226 

Dry  edible  beans 577  12,frl5 

Potatoes    1,080  128,977 

Hay   and  forage —                         Acres  Tons 

Timothy   alone  350  450 

Clover   alone  70  170 

Alfalfa    255  1,090 

Other    tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    ..-         28  36 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses         29  29 

Grains  cut  green 16.609  22,376 

All  othir  hay  and  forage—-        696  1,093 

Totals   18,037  25,244 

Poultry  products — 

Poultry   raised,   number 79,015 

Eggs  produced,   dozen 577,989 

Value  of  poultry  and  eggs  produced  $188,542 

Honey  and  wax- 
Honey  produced,  pounds 11,032 

Wax  produced,  pounds 98 

Valu"  of  honey  and  wax  produced.  $1,207 

Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 799 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  630 

Value  of  wool  and  mohair  produced  $1,444 

Sp^'cial  crops — 

Potatoes,   acres   1,080 

Sweet  potatoes,  acres 1 

.Ml  other  vegetables,  acres 64S 

Sugar  beets,   acres 312 
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Principal   Crops — Continued. 

Number 
Orchard  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Apples   647,136 

Apricots   - 63,021 

Cherries    17,608 

Peaches  and  nectarines 11,868 

Pears   23,100 

Prunes   and  plums 112,269 

Total   - 875,642 

Number 
Tropical  fruits —  bearing  trees 

Figs    333 

Lemons    349 

Oranges    330 

Pomeloes   7 

Olives    — - — 1,243 

Total   2,279 

Grapevines — 
Number   in   bearing 1,365,414 

Small  fruits- 
Strawberries,   acres 489 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  116 

All  others,  acres 139 

Total   744 


Number 
Nuts—  bearing  trees 

.  Almonds     240 

Pecans    5 

Walnuts   .— ._ 4,015 

Total   4,757 

Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  l909-._  106 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 _  1,201 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating   in   1910 1,313 

Acreage  included  in  projects 2,232 

Main   ditches,   number 81 

Length,   miles   41 

Flowing   wells,   number 2 

Pumped  wells,  number 58 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 $76,621 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing  in   1910 $58.36 

Mineral  Production  in  1916. 

Substance                                Amount  Value 

Lime,    barrels   176,263  $225,485 

Limestone,    tons   4,318  9,820 

Stone,  miscellaneous 2,815 

Other  minerals* 1,440,991 

Total   - $1,679,111 

Number  of  mineral  springs 3 


"Includes  bituminous  rock,  cement  and  marble. 
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SHASTA  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  February  18,  1850. 

1915 
1890  1900  1910      (estimated) 

Land  area,  3,858  square  miles.  Population-  12,133       17,318       18,920       

County  seat.  Redding  (city).  Population..    1,821         2,946         3,.572         4,800 

Population  per  square  mile,  4.9. 

Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

Elevation,   552  feet.     1916:  Temperature.. .110         24    Rainfall.. .38.42    Snow..22.0 
1917:  Temperature-.lll         26    Rainfall...22.95    Snow_.25.0 

Shasta  County  lies  at  the  head  of  the  famous  Sacramento  Valley. 
One  mile  north  of  Redding,  the  county  seat,  the  valley  ends  and  the 
canyon,  second  only  in  fame  to  the  valley,  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
great  waterway  in  the  state,  begins. 

Covering  a  portion  of  eastern  Shasta  are  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains 
and  on  the  northeastern  boundary  is  the  Coast  Range.  These  are  lofty, 
some  peaks  exceeding  5,000  feet  in  height,  and  are  very  rugged.  On 
the  extreme  eastern  border  of  the  .county  is  Lassen  Peak,  raising  its 
mighty  head  10,437  feet  above  sea  level.  This  peak  has  attracted  much 
attention  in  recent  years  owing  to  numerous  great  eruptions.  This 
mountain  is  timbered  two-thirds  of  the  way  up.  Hot  and  boiling 
springs  and  others  noted  for  their  medicinal  qualities,  abound  in  this 
region.  The  southwestern  portion  of  this  section  is  a  succession  of 
rounded  hills,  varying  in  height  from  50  to  200  feet,  while  the  central 
and  southern  portions  consist  of  tablelands,  varying  in  altitude  from  500 
to  700  feet.    Fertile  valleys  predominate. 

Shasta  is  noted  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  streams.  First  in 
importance  is  the  Sacramento  River,  which  enters  the  county  on  its 
northern  boundary,  traversing  it  throughout  to  its  southern  borders. 
The  Sacramento  is  augmented  by  the  combined  McCloud,  Pit,  and  Fall 
rivers,  the  former  finding  its  source  at  Mount  Shasta  on  the  extreme 
north,  enters  the  county  and  travels  in  a  southerlj^  direction,  emptying 
into  the  Pit,  which  earlier  has  received  the  Fall  River  flow,  and  con- 
tinuing still  in  a  southerly  course  meets  and  enters  the  Sacramento  at 
a  point  a  few  miles  north  of  Kennett.  Most  beautiful  of  all  northern 
streams  is  the  Fall  River. 

Beautiful  resorts  and  springs  abound.  The  mountains  are  heavily 
timbered  with  sugar  pine,  cedar,  fir,  and  other  valuable  timbers. 

The  prune,  peach,  pear,  and  plum  thrive,  while  grapes  have  proved 
a  success  in  the  valley  districts. 

Anderson,  twelve  miles  south  of  Redding,  is  the  leading  fruit  district 
and  also  the  lumber  center  of  the  county,  and  Kennett,  seventeen  miles 
to  the  north  of  the  county  seat,  are  the  two  next  important  centers. 

Shasta's  pre-eminence  in  mineral  production  is  largely  due  to  her 
inmmense  copper  output,  which  m  1916  amounted  to  £9,437,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $9,701,000. 

{Information  supplied  by  ike  Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

While  dry  farming  is  carried  on  successfully  irrigation  is  being 
inaugurated  in  different  sections  of  the  county.  An  irrigation  system 
to  irrigate  about  oO,000  acres,  under  what  is  known  as  the  Anderson- 
Cottonwood  Irrigation  District,  has  been  made. 
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Redding,  the  county  seat  of  Shasta  County,  lies  at  the  extreme  head 
of  the  Sacramento  V^aUey  and  on  account  of  its  advantageous  position 
is  the  commercial  center  of  both  the  mining  and  agricultural  industries. 
The  olive  is  extensively  grown  and  has  become  an  important  factor  in 
the  growth  of  the  county. 


SHASTA    COUNTY    SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres    — 

3  to  9  acres  

10  to  19  acres 

20  to  49  acres 

50  to  99  acres 

100  to  174  acres 

175  to  259  acres 

260  to  499  acres 

.500  to  999  acres — . 

1,000  acres  and  over 


16 

29 

103 

111 

300 

96 

190 

93 

66 


Mules — 
Mature  mules 
Yearling  colts 
Spring  colts  — 


Total  

Total  in  1900- 


Land  and   Farm  Areas. 


1,010 
1,221 


Approximate  land,   acres 2,469,120 


Land  in  farms  in  1910- 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910- 
Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900- 

Woodland   in   farms 

Other  unimproved  land 


389,218 
347,120 
96,217 
86,540 
151,113 
141,888 


Value  of  All   Farm   Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 $7,847,929 

Total  value  in  1900 4,420,423 

Per  cent  increase  1900-1910 77.5 

Land  in  1910 5,403,079 

Land   in   1900-— 2,980,620 

Buildings  in  1910 851,750 

Buildings  in  1900 538,500 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910-—  289,511 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900-—  163,450 
Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1910  • 1,303,589 

Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1900  737,853 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and  Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  2,923 

Other  cows  15,433 

Yearling  heifers  3,678 

Calves   3,308 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 3,197 

other  steers  and  bulls 5,580 


Total 
Value 


Horses — 
Mature  horses 
Yearling  colts 
Spring  colts  — 


Total 
Value 


34,119 
$677,694 


4,516 

488 
213 


5,217 
$396,414 


224 
57 
13 


Total 
Value 


Asses  and  burros- 
Number    

Value   


Swine — 
Mature  hogs 
Spring  pigs  . 


294 
$23,225 


23 
$2,635 


12,832 
5,968 


Total 
Value 


Sheep — 
Rams,  ewes,  and  wethers- 
Spring  lambs 


Total 
Value 

Goats- 
Number 
Value   .. 


18,800 
$96,329 


11,449 
5,574 


17,023 
$44,945 


18,403 
$41,501 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals     $1,282,743 


Poultry  and  bees — 
Poultry  of  all  kinds- 

Value  

Colonies  of  bees 

Value    


Principal   Crops. 


Acres 

Corn    163 

Oats  723 

Wheat   -— 3,783 

Barley   — 1,298 

Dry  edible  beans 49 

Potatoes    243 

Hay  and  forage—  Acres 

Timothy  alone  3,083 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed—  2,165 

Clover  alone  269 

Alfalfa    6,698 

other   tame    and   cultivated 

grasses    917 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses  13,158 

Grains  cut  green 8,525 

All  other  hay  and  forage 526 


35,873 

$19,226 

689 

$1,620 


Bushels 

4,655 

8,915 

45,022 

21,551 

685 

27,756 

Tons 

4,118 

2.847 

530 

16,874 

1,077 

12,716 

7,838 


Totals - 35,341 


46,578 
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Poultry  products — 

Poultry   raised,   number 52,607 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 199,858 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced—  $73,767 

Honey  and  wax — 

Honey  produced,  pounds 8,466 

Wax  produced,  pounds 185 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced  $1,013 

Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 17,862 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  11,606 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced—  $25,705 

Special   crops — 

Potatoes,  acres  243 

Sweet  potatoes,   acres 16 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 577 

Principal   Crops — Continued. 

Number 
Orchard  fruits —  bearing  trees 

Apples  35,440 

Apricots   839 

Cherries    2,785 

Peaches    and   nectarines 98,950 

Pears  33,952 

Prunes  and  plums 87,959 

Total   262,136 

Number 
Tropical  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Pigs    2,306 

Lemons    7 

Oranges    55 

Olives    9,616 

Total   11,986 

Grapevines — 

Number  in   bearing 117,481 

Small  fruits- 
Strawberries,    acres  44 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  32 

All  others,   acres 19 

Total,  acres  95 


Number 
Nuts—  bearing  trees 

Almonds    8,056 

Pecans    7 

Walnuts   1,16S 

Total   9,339 


Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909—  639 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 33,004 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating  in  1910 36,564 

Acreage  included  in  projects 72,653 

Main   ditches,   number 446 

Length,  miles  678 

Laterals,  number  130 

Length,  miles  81 

Plowing   wells,   number 2 

Pumped  wells,  number 34 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,   1910   $430,768 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing  in   1910 $11.78 


Mineral  Production  in  1916. 

Substance                               Amount  Value 

Chromite,   tons   12,425  $181,225 

Copper,  pounds 39,437,196  9,701,550 

Gold   936,885 

Lead,  pounds   478,560  33,021 

Lime  and  limestone 57,303 

Silver  1,115,471 

Zinc,   pounds   9,484,800  1,270,963 

Stone,  miscellaneous  800 

Other  minerals* 342,290 

Total   $13,639,508 

Number  of  mineral  springs 16 


"Includes  asbestos,  brick,  iron  ore,  manganese,  mineral  water,  platinum,  pyrite  and  silica. 
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SIERRA  COUNTY. 


Date  of  creation,  April  16,  1852. 

1890  1900 

Population 5,051         4,017 

Population 


1910 

4,098 
751 


Elevation,  3,150  feet. 


1916:  Temperature 
1917:  Temperature 


Land  area,  923  square  miles. 

County  seat,  Downieville  (township). 

Population  per  square  mile,  4.4. 

Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

.102  6    Rainfall. -.75.32    Snow-159.7 

99         11    Rainfall.. .46.40    Snow.  76.0 

--  ..    J 

Sierra  County  has  an  area  practically  all  mountainous.  The  altitude 
ranges  from  2,000  to  8,600  feet,  the  highest  elevation  being  that  of  the 
Sierra  Buttes,  but  the  greater  portion  has  an  elevation  of  from  4,000  to 

5,000  feet. 

The  main  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  crosses  the  eastern  part  from 
south  to  north.  Several  spurs  traverse  the  county  from  east  to  west, 
forming  the  watersheds  of  the  four  principal  streams  which  make  the 
drainage  system  of  the  western  part.  These  streams  consist  of  the 
Middle  Yuba  River  on  the  south,  the  North  Yuba  near  the  center,  and 
Canyon  Creek  and  Slate  Creek  on  the  north,  and  in  the  eastern  end  the 
many  streams  that  form  the  headwaters  of  the  Feather  and  Truckee 
rivers.  Of  the  peculiar  topographical  features  are  the  expansive  valleys 
and  lakes,  lying  among  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Sierras.  The  lakes  vary 
from  one-eighth  of  a  mile  to  three  or  four  miles  in  length,  most  of  them 
circular,  and.  considering  their  small  size,  are  remarkable  for  their 
depth. 

The  important  body  of  agricultural  land  is  Sierra  Valley.  It  extends 
over  the  boundary  line  into  Plumas  County,  and  is  the  largest  and  the 
most  elevated  of  the  valley  of  the  Sierra,  being  4,750  feet  above  sea 
level.  It  is  30  miles  in  length  and  10  miles  in  width.  This  valley  is 
particularly  adapted  to  stock  raising  and  dairy  purposes.  There  are 
several  creameries  in  the  valley.  The  soil  is  deep,  black  loam,  largely 
admixed  with  rich  mold. 

Since  1849,  the  principal  industrv  has  been  gold  mining.  The  value 
in  1916  was  $724,256. 

The  greater  portion  is  practiealh'  covered  with  a  virgin  belt  of  soft 
timber.  The  lumber  cut  runs  into  many  millions  of  feet,  and  the  cut 
over  timber  land  is  gradually  passing  into  the  hands  of  stock  men  for 
grazing  purposes. 

SIERRA   COUNTY  SUMMARY. 
(Census  igiO.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres 1 

."?  to  9  acres 6 

10  to  19  acres- 3 

20  to  49  acres 4 

i50  to  99  acres 5 

100  to  174  acres 25 

175  to  259  acres 4 

260  to  499  acres 19 

500  to  999  acres --  18 

1,000  acres  and  over 25 

Total  110 

Total  in  1900- 141 

Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,  acres 590,720 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 84,220 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 - 74,609 


Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 30,794 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 26,687 

Woodland   in  farms 18,168 

other  unimproved  land 35,258 

Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 $1,650,799 

Total  value  in  1900 995,395 

Per  cent  increase,  1900-1910 65.8 

Land  in  1910 962,575 

Land  in  1900 .564,990 

Buildings  in  1910 — 262,125 

Buildings  in  1900- 179,770 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910-..  65,524 

Implements  and  machinery  in  190L)-.-  37,480 
Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910 - 360,575 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900 213,155 
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Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and   Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  1,563 

Other  cows  2,268 

Yearling  heifers  -_ 850 

Calves   874 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 831 

Other  steers  and  bulls 1,401 

Total  7,787 

Value  $199,156 

Horses- 
Mature  horses 1,199 

Yearling  colts  155 

Spring  colts  40 

Total  1,394 

Value  $136,605 

Mules — 

Mature  mules  20 

Value  $1,450 

Asses  and  burros — 

Number 4 

Value  $325 

Swine — 

Mature  hogs  370 

Spring   pigs   294 

Total  664 

Value  $4,198 

Sheep- 
Rams,  ewes  and  wethers 3,005 

Spring  lambs 93 

Total  3,098 

Value  $15,579 

Goats — 

Number 73 

Value  $184 

Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $357,497 

Poultry  and  bees- 
Poultry  of  all  kinds 4,458 

Value  $2',95o 

Colonies  of  bees 49 

Value  $128 

Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn 1  40 

Oats   526  n,431 

Wheat  383  6,389 

Barley  466  7,362 

Potatoes    46  5,016 

Hay  and  forage—                       Acres  Tons 

Timothy  alone  388  570 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed..     1,789  2,(20 

Clover  alone  26  37 

Alfalfa   1,125  1,712 

Other   tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    839  922 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses  15,772  16,253 

Grains  cut  green 683  720 

Totals  20,622  $22,234 


Poultry  products- 
Poultry  raised,  number 6,993 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 24,877 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced—  $11,788 

Honey  and  wax — 

Honey  produced,  pounds 2,081 

Wax  produced,  pounds 10 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced.  $220 

Wool—  ""         ■« 

Wool,  fleeces  shorn 2,333 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced..  $3,940 

Special  crops — 

Potatoes,  acres 46 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 35 

Number 
Orchard  fruits —  bearing  trees 

Apples   3,398 

Cherries    67 

Peaches  and  nectarines 157 

Pears  148 

Prunes  and  plums 232 

Total  4,002 

Small  fruits- 
Strawberries,  acres 2 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  1 

All  others,   acres 3 

Total  .• 6 

Number 
Nuts—  bearing  trees 

Walnuts  24 

Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909...  94 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 17,504 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating  in  1910 17,505 

Acreage  included  in  projects 18,249 

Main  ditches,  number 119 

Length,  miles  150 

Laterals,  nun;ber 4 

Length,  miles  1 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

•July  1,  1910 $69,650 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 $3.98 

Mineral  Production  in  1916. 

Substance  Value 

Gold   $724,256 

Silver  3,291 

Other  minerals  1,950 

Total   $729,497 

Number  of  mineral  springs 2 
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SISKIYOU  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  March  22,  1852. 


Land  area,  6,256  square  miles. 
County  seat.  Treka   (town). 
Population  per  square  mile,  3.0. 


1890  1900  1910 

Population-  12.163       16,962        18,801 
Population.-    1,100         1,254         1,134 


1915 

(estimated) 


1,500 


Sisson  (Station) : 
Elevation.  3,5.55  feet. 
Treka,   2,625  feet. 


Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

1916:  Temperature. -  95      —1     Rainfall.. .33.06    Snow.212.0 
1917:  Temperature-. 105     —3    Rainfall.-.33.06    Snow.  25.5 


Siskiyou  is  one  of  the  nortlieni  counties  of  the  state,  adjoining 
Oregon  for  80  miles  on  the  north.  Of  its  area  of  6,256  square  miles, 
1,500  square  miles  are  valley ;  the  remainder  is  mountains  and  forest. 
Much  of  the  agricultural  land  is  farmed  without  irrigation,  producing 
good  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  in  some  localities  alfalfa  and  timothy. 
The  so-called  desert  lands  were  long  considered  of  little  value  save  for 
pasturage,  but  are  now  being  successfully  farmed,  and  require  only 
the  application  of  water  to  produce  abundant  crops. 

The  agricultural  lands  are  chiefly  comprised  in  Scott  Valley  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  county,  Shasta  Valley  and  Little  Shasta  in  the 
central  portion,  and  MeCloud  and  Butte  valleys  in  the  eastern  portion. 

Timl)er  is  everywhere;  there  are  thousands  of  sections  that  will  cut 
from  ten  to  twenty  million  feet  of  yellow  and  sugar  pine,  besides  large 
(juantities  of  red  fir  and  cedar. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  Range  mountains  meet  here.  The  alti- 
tude ranges  from  2,000  feet  in  the  valleys  to  14,000  feet  on  the  mountain 
peaks,  the  highest  of  these  being  IMount  Shasta.  There  are  localities 
where  snow  seldom  falls,  and  regions  of  perpetual  snow.  These  con- 
ditions make  it  one  of  the  most  scenic  of  the  counties. 

The  Marble  Mountains,  now  but  Ititle  known  to  tourists,  will  in  time 
rival  the  Kings  River  Canyon  and  the  Yosemite  Valley.  Chief  among 
the  noted  resorts  are  the  famous  Shasta  Springs  and  Upper  Soda 
Springs,  all  situated  in  the  Sacramento  River  Canyon,  just  over  the 
border  of  Shasta  County.  At  Sisson,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Shasta,  the 
largest  fish  hatchery  in  the  United  States  is  located. 

Lumbering  is  the  chief  industry,  with  mining  and  live  stock  a  close 
second  and  third. 

SISKIYOU    COUNTY   SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres    1 

3  to  9   acres   21 

10  to  19  acres 36 

20  to  49  acres 88 

50  to  99  acres 98 

100  to  174   acres 388 

175  to  259  acres 84 

260  to  499  acres 199 

500  to  999  acres 124 

1,000  acres  and  over 75 

Total   1,114 

Total  in  1900 9.31 

Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

.Approximate  land,   acres 4,003,840 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 455,876 

Land  in  farms  in  1900— — 452,859 


Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 186,147 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 181,029 

Woodland   in    farms 82,544 

Other   unimproved   land 187,185 

Value  of  All   Farm   Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 $14,270,302 

Total  value  in  1900 7,704,769 

Per   cent    increase   1900-1910 85.2 

Land   in  1910 10,352,935 

Land   in  1900 5,084,110 

Buildings  in  1910 1.411.810 

Buildings  in  1900 1,056,390 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910.—  420,745 

Implernents  and  machinery  in  1900.-.  284,520 
Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1910  2,084,812 

Domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees 

in  1900  1,279,749 
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Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and   Ranges. 

Cattle*— 

Dairy  cows  7,018 

Other  cows  14,781 

Yearling  heifers  5,965 

Calves    4,919 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 5,359 

Other  steers  and  bulls 6,513 

Total   45,079 

Value    *$1,010,902 

Horses — 

Mature   horses   7,690 

Yearling  colts  1,037 

Spring  colts  423 

Total   9,150 

"Value   $834,467 

Mules — 

Mature  mules   390 

Yearling  colts  76 

Spring  colts  37 

Total   503 

Value   $44,929 

Asses  and  burros — 

Number    22 

Value  $4,610 

Swine — 

Mature  hogs  6,116 

Spring  pigs   3,396 

Total  9,512 

Value  $58,475 

Sheep— 

■  Rams,  ewes,  and  wethers— 18,013 

Spring  lambs   11,909 

Total   29,922 

Value    $99,082 

Goats- 
Number  384 

Value  $1,079 

Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $2,053,544 

Poultry  and  bees — 

Poultry  of  all  kinds 43,413 

Value   $22,5^ 

Colonies  of  bees 2,775 

Value  $8,700 

Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn  89  3,185 

Oats   3,148  93,076 

Wheat   —  17,872  224,512 

Barley    4,282  60,118 

Dry    edible    beans.. 10  272 

Potatoes    655  76,218 


Hay  and  forage —  Acres 

Timothy  alone  1,278 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed..  12,792 

Clover   alone  163 

Alfalfa    22,492 

Other    tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    3,432 

"Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses  10,114 

Grains  cut  green 7,651 

All  other  hay  and  forage...  49 

Totals    57,976 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry   raised,   number 

Eggs  produced,  dozens 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced.  . 

Honey  and  wax — 

Honey  produced,  poimds 

"Wax    produced,    pounds 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced. 

"Wool- 
"Wool,  fleeces  shorn 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn 
Value  wool  and  mohair  produced. 


Tons 

2,671 

23,178 

405 

48,478 

5,459 

12,913 

6,831 

178 


100,113 


57,444 
254,107 
$93,177 


85,322 

324 

$8,317 


14,975 

134 

$23,038 


Special  crops — 

Potatoes,   acres   655 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 673 

Sugar  beets,   acres 128 

Number 
Orchard  fruits —  bearing  trees 

Apples    31,055 

Apricots   356 

Cherries    1,850 

Peaches  and  nectarines 4,371 

Pears   2,300 

Prunes  and  pliuns 5,683 

Total   45,615 

[Number 
Tropical  fruits —  bearing  trees 

Figs    3 

Lemons  2 

Total   5 

Grapevines- 
Number   in   bearing 2,473 

Small  fruits- 
Strawberries,    acres   7 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  10 

All  others,   acres 14 

Total  31 

Number 
Nuts—  bearing  trees 

Almonds    83 

Pecans    2 

"Walnuts   30 

Total   185 


♦Includes  animals,  age  and  sex  not  specified. 
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Irrigation. 

Numlier  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909.—  636 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 60,301 

Acreage   enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating   in    1910 68,886 

Acreage  included  in  projects 79,181 

Main   ditches,    number 5(15 

Length,   miles  6S8 

Laterals,  number  172 

Length,   miles  41 

Pumped  wells,  number 3 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 $370,627 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing  in   1910 $5.54 


Mineral  Production  in  1916.* 

Substance                              Amount  Value 

Chromite,  tons   2,251  $28,731 

Gold   — 441,307 

Mineral  water,  gallons  502,650  50,530 

Silver   2,312 

Stone,  miscellaneous  45,407 

Other    mineralst    12,609 

Total   $580,896 

Number  mineral  springs 28 


*The  coal  deposits  north  of  Treka,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hornbrook  and  Ager,  have  furnished  a 
small  amount  of  coal  for  domestic  use  for  several  years.  It  is  a  good  grade  of  lignite,  burns 
freely  and  leaves  no  clinkers. 

tincludes  copper,  "granite"  (basalt),  lime,  platinum  and  sandstone. 
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SOLANO  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  February  IS,  1850. 


1915 

1890  1900  1910       (estimated) 


Land  area,  822  square  miles.  Population..  20,946       24,143       27,559       

County  seat,  Fairfield  (town).  Population..    834         1,000 

Population  per  square  mile,  33.5. 

Tacaville  (Station) :  Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

Elevation,   175  feet.     1916:  TemDerature...l07         22    Rainfall. ..36.38    Snow—  7.0 
191/:  Temperature ..    Rainfall...    _..    Snow..   __ 

Solano  County  is  about  thirty  miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  the  great 
bay  S3'stem  forming  its  southern  boundary.  The  Sacramento  River 
forms  the  eastern  line,  and  these  bodies  of  water  have  created  a  great 
acreage,  originally  swamp  land,  but  with  reclamation,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing prodigious  crops.  There  are  several  delta  islands  within  the 
county  lines.  On  the  west,  the  county  extends  into  the  foothills  of  the 
Coast  Eange.  where  several  warm,  sheltered  valleys,  with  rich  soil, 
are  the  home  of  the  choicest  deciduous  fruits.  In  addition,  there  are 
sections  of  plain  and  rolling  land,  where  cereals  are  produced  and 
live  stock  raised  in  large  numbers.  The  county  has  526,000  acres  of 
land,  and  is  small  in  area,  as  compared  with  other  counties,  but  is 
a  leader  in  material  products.  In  the  number  and  production  of 
bearing  pear  trees,  it  stands  first  in  the  state,  in  plums  and  prunes  and 
in  apricots,  second;  in  cherries,  third;  and  in  peaches,  sixth.  There  is 
also  a  considerable  acreage  in  grapes.  The  Federal  census  of  1910  places 
the  annual  fruit  and  nut  production  at  $1,495,000  and  of  all  crops  at 
$3,569,000. 

There  are  several  mineral  springs  with  commercial  outputs,  and  one 
producing  quicksilver 'mine. 

Manufacturing  and  industries  are  a  source  of  great  wealth.  At 
Vallejo,  the  largest  city,  is  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  The  Sperry 
flour  mills,  just  completed,  are  the  most  modern  in  the  state.  Benicia 
has  the  United  States  Arsenal,  a  great  iron  working  plant :  two  ship 
yards,  several  tanneries,  and  other  industries.  Dixon  is  the  center  of  a 
splendid  dairy  section,  and  Yacaville  and  Suisun  are  the  shipping  points 
for  green  and  dried  fruits.  Eio  Vista  is  the  main  shipping  point  on 
the  Sacramento  River  in  the  county,  and  is  a  prosperous  community. 

Transportation  facilities  are  excellent.  The  Southern  Pacific  main 
line  traverses  the  county,  with  two  branch  lines.  There  are  three 
electric  lines  in  the  different  sections  of  the  county,  while  freight 
and  passenger  service  by  water  is  accessible  to  nearly  every  portion 
of  the  county  effectively  regulating  charges  for  freight,  and  affording 
splendid  accommodations  for  passengers. 

The  school  facilities  are  in  keeping  with  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  the  county.  There  are  six  fully  equipped  high  schools,  and  a  com- 
plete elementary  system,  with  several  private  scliools  of  equal  merit. 
Every  inducement  for  home  seekers  is  offered  by  the  county.  The 
warmth  of  summer  is  tempered  by  sea  breezes  coming  from  the  bays, 
and  sever(-  fro.sts  are  very  seldom  known. 

The  county  is  rich  and  prosperous,  with  tnci-y  reason  to  expect  a 
steady  and  rapid  growth.  The  population  in  1910  was  27,559  and  is 
now  estimated  at  about  -±0,000. 
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SOLANO  COUNTY  SUMMARY. 

(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres 6 

3  to  9  acres 45 

10  to  19  acres 60 

20  to  49  acres 198 

50  to  99  acres 170 

100  to  174  acres 167 

175  to  259  acres 89 

260  to  499  acres 156 

rm  to  999  acres 144 

1,000  acres  and  over 108 

Total  1,143 

Total  in  1900 1,151 

Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,   acres 526,080 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 474,860 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 480,551 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 310,452 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 344,058 

Woodland  in  farms 44,5,34 

Other  unimproved  land 119,880 

Value  of  All   Farm   Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 $28,727,683 

Total  value  in  1900 20,780,434 

Per  cent  increase,  1900-1910 38.2 

Land  in  1910 23,025,081 

Land  in  190O 16.90.3,310 

Buildings  in  1910 2,278,540 

Buildings  in  1900 1,90.5,970 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910-—  767,136 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900--.  649,32'i 
Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910 2,6.56,926 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900  1,321,834 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and  Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  9,279 

Other  cows  4,2.57 

Yearling  heifers  -— 1,933 

Calves   -• 3,720 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 1,187 

Other  steers  and  bulls 1,408 

Total  21,784 

Value  $605,375 

Horses — 

Mature  horses 6,993 

Yearling  colts  695 

Spring  colts  362 

Total  8,050 

Value  $884,.500 

Mules- 
Mature  mules  2,157 

Yearling  colts  84 

Spring  colts  78 

Total  2,319 

Value  $295,866 


Asses  and  burros- 
Number  

Value  

Swine — 

Mature  hogs  

Spring  pigs 

Total  

Value  

Sheep- 
Rams,  ewes  and  wethers. 
Sjiring  lambs 

Total   

Value  

Goats- 
Number    

Value  


2.3 

$2.80iJ 


8,836 
4,732 


15,568 
$89,528 


96,921 
73,232 


170,153 

$737,457 


392 
$1,218 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $2,616,747 

Poultry  and  bees- 
Poultry  of  all  kinds 74,083 

Value  .$39,384 

Colonies  of  bees 256 

Value  $795 


Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn 91  935 

Oats   1,306  25,711 

Wheat   20,924  391,753 

Barley  41,647  1,263,.357 

Dry  edible  beans 2,553  65,755 

Potatoes    -        311  42,416 

Hay  and  forage—                        Acres  Tons 

Timothy  alone  2,.566  2,856 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed--        375  381 

Clover  alone  60  174 

Alfalfa    2,145  10,617 

Other    tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    381  636 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses       496  771 

Grains  cut  green 33,641  41,552 

All  other  hay  and  forage 29  41 

Totals   39,693  57,028 

Poultry  products— 

Poiritry  raised,  number 66,403 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 426,261 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced—  $128,295 

Honey  and  wax^ 

Honey  produced,  pounds 2,873 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced-  $491 

Wool-" 

Wool,  fleeces  shorn 1.57,499 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  3 

Value  wool  and  niohuir  produced..  $161,312 
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Special  crops- 
Potatoes,  acres  311 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 650 

Sugar  beets,  acres 4 

Number 
Orchard  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Apples   4,862 

Apricots  310,262 

Cherries    53,923 

Peaches  and  nectarines 341,266 

Pears . 182,194 

Prunes  and  plums 465,341 

Total  1,357,911 

Number 
Tropical  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Pigs    4,598 

Lemons 126 

Oranges    2,950 

Pomeloes  15 

Olives 1,221 

Total  8,911 

Grapevines- 
Number  in  bearing 1,213,265 

Small  fruits- 
Strawberries,  acres 1 5 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  5 

All  others,  acres 2 

Total  12 


Number 
Nuts —  bearing  trees 

Almonds  98,276 

Pecans 131 

Walnuts  1,806 

Total  100,239 

Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909-.  150 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 3,610 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating  in  1910 7,160 

Acreage  included  in  projects 8,192 

Main  ditches,  number 20 

Length,  miles  22 

Pumped  wells,  number 125 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 $135,532 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 $18.93 

Mineral  Production  in  1916. 

Substance                              Amount  Value 

Mineral  water,  gallons 11,200  $3,750 

Quicksilver,  flasks 660  61,710 

Stone,  miscellaneous 49,711 

Other  minerals* 1,090,164 

Total  $1,205,335 

Number  of  mineral  springs 2 


^Includes  cement,  natural  g-as  and  salt. 
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SONOMA  COUNTY. 

(Census  I'JIOJ 

Date  of  creation,  February  18,  1S50. 

1915 
1890  1900  1910      (estimated) 

Land  area,  1,577  square  miles.  Population..  32.721       38,480       48,394       

County  seat,  Santa  Rosa  (city).       Population..    5,220         6,673         7,817       11,000 
Population  per  square  mile,  30.7. 

Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

Elevation,   181  feet.     1916:  Temperature...  97         21    Rainfall. ..32.35    Snow..     0 
1917:  Temperature— 111         23    Rainfall.. .15.49    Snow..     0 

Sonoma  County  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  for 
more  than  65  miles  that  boundary  conforming  to  the  irregularities  of 
the  shore,  while  on  San  Pablo  Bay  it  has  a  frontage  of  20  miles. 

The  great  central  valley  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  county  from 
south  to  north.  The  area  on  which  rough  stone  interferes  with  farming 
operations  is  small.  Out  of  the  area  of  land  in  the  county  at  least 
200,000  acres  are  valley  laud,  the  richest  soil  known,  being  a  black 
loam;  200,000  acres  are  rolling,  or  higher  tableland,  of  exceedingly 
rich,  alluvial,  brown  soil,  with  considerable  sand.  This  is  the  best  fruit 
land.  At  least  100,000  acres  of  mountain  land  are  adapted  to  grazing, 
and  about  80,000  acres  are  covered  with  redwood  timber  of  a  magnificent 
growth. 

Sonoma  Vallej^  is  about  20  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of 
8  miles.  It  lies  parallel  to  Petahuna  Valley,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  range  of  mountains. 

The  streams  and  watercourses  of  Sonoma  County  are  numerous. 
Russian  River,  the  largest  stream,  enters  on  the  north,  flows  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  for  20  miles,  turns  at  Fitch  Mountain  and  finds  its 
w^ay  to  the  largest  depression  in  the  Santa  Rosa  Basin,  from  which  it 
breaks  through  a  gap  in  the  Coast  Range  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This 
river  gathers  the  waters  from  three-fifths  of  the  area  of  the  county. 
Owing  to  the  abundant  rainfall  little  or  no  irrigation  is  required,  as  is 
the  case  in  some  of  the  valley  counties. 

Sonoma  County  has  a  large  acreage  in  wine  grapes,  most  of  which  are 
made  into  dry  wines.  Besides  wine,  fruit,  dairy  and  stock  industries, 
the  county  produces  more  poultry  and  eggs  than  any  other  part  of  the 
state.  The  county  also  produces  a  large  quantity  of  prunes.  In  1917 
the  acreage  was  estimated  at  6,000,  and  the  crop  at  14,000  tons.  The 
lowest  average  price  paid  was  4|  cents,  and  the  highest  7  cents  a  pound. 
Olive  culture  is  increasing.  Sonoma  and  Sacramento  counties  are  the 
largest  producers  of  hops  in  the  state.  In  1912  Sonoma  produced 
35,712  bales  of  hops,  in  1914,  24,284  bales,  and  in  1915,  29,790  bales. 

Cattle  are  raised  on  a  large  scale,  principally  for  dairying  purposes. 
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SONOMA   COUNTY   SUMMARY. 

(Census  igiOO 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 


Under  3  acres 

3  to  9  acres 

10  to  19  acres 

20  to  49  acres 

50  to  99  acres 

100  to  174  acres 

175  to  259  acres 

260  to  499  acres 

500  to  999  acres 

1,000  acres  and  over. 


40 
916 
890 
1,040 
522 
508 
233 
299 
202 
122 


Total  

Total  in  1900- 


Land  and  Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,  acres 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 

Woodland  in  farms 

Other  unimproved  land 

Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 $55, 

Total  value  in  190O 33^ 

Per  cent  increase,  1900-1910 

Land  in  1910 41, 

Land  in  1900 25^ 

Buildings  in  1910 8, 

Buildings  in  1900 i, 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910—       1, 
Implements  and  machinery  in  1900— _ 
Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910  • 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900  


4,772 
3,676 


1,009,280 
744,644 
785,064 
248,271 
221,374 
278,507 
217,866 


351,049 

071,707 
67.4 

512,703 
i,286,750 
5,758,787 
5,646,580 
,326,832 

847,240 

!,752,724 

1,291,137 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and   Ranges. 
Cattle*— 

Dairy  cows  

Other  cows  

Yearling  heifers 

Calves  

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 

Other  steers  and  bulls 


24,961 
5,835 


9,517 
1,805 

1,705 


Total  48,727 

Value  *!?l,166,97l 


Horses- 
Mature  horses 
Yearling  colts 
Spring  colts  .. 


12,611 
733 
384 


Total  13,728 

Value  .$1,355,510 

Mules — 

Mature  mules  388 

Yearling  colts 8 

Spring  colts 2 


Total 
Value 


Asses  and  burros — 

Number  

Value  


398 
$48,025 

28 
$620 


Swine — 
Mature  hogs 
Spring  pigs  -. 


Total 
Value 


10,995 
7,428 


Sheep- 
Rams,  ewes  and  wethers 
Spring  lambs 


Total 
Value 

Goats- 
Number 
Value  -- 


18,423 
$125,448 


44,095 
21,220 


65,315 
$224,274 


2,991 
7,962 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals     $2,928,810 


Poultry  and  bees — 
Poultry  of  aU  kinds- 

Value  

Colonies  of  bees 

Value  


Principal  Crops. 

Acres 

Corn    1.681 

Oats  468 

Wheat   56 

Barley  361 

Dry  edible  beans 7 

Potatoes    2,279 

Hay  and  forage —  Acres 

Timothy  alone 50 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed 22 

Clover  alone  251 

Alfalfa    5,565 

Other    tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    1,509 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses     6,507 

Gniins  cut  green 47,021 

All  other  hay  and  forage—-     1,426 


1,362,399 

$821,299 

824 

$2,615 


Bushels 

44,331 

20,156 

1,445 

8,795 

83 

161,597 

Tons 

68 

40 

370 

10,461 

1,842 

7,346 

65,919 

1,903 


Totals  62,351  87,949 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry  raised,   number 1,512,601 

Eggs  produced,  dozens 9,470,880 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced--  $3,038,518 

Honey  and  wax- 
Honey  produced,  pounds 7,014 

Wax  produced,  pounds 44 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced  $941 

Wool—  r    •    |« 

Wool,  fleeces  shorn 75,925 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  2,330 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced--  $74,951 

Special  crops- 
Potatoes,  acres  2,279 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 954 


Number 

bearing  trees 

386,740 

9,087 

43,927 


Orchard  fruits- 
Apples  

Apricots  

Cherries    


♦Includes  animals,   age  and  sex   not  specified. 
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Principal   Crops- 

-Continued. 

Irrigation. 

Peachos  and  ncctarinss_. 

237.220 

Number  of  funn.s  irrigated  in  1909 

38 

Pears  

109,965 

Acres  irrigated  in  1939 

6.31 

Prunes  and  plums 569,232 

Total  1,364,105 

Number 
Tropical  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Pigs    3,850 

Lemons 396 

Oranges    5,047 

Pomeloes  8 

Olives 10,8G3 

Total  20,226 

Grapevines — 
Number  in  bearing 17,939,972 

Small  fruits — 

Strawberries,  acres 103 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  930 

All  others,   acres 438 

Total  1,471 

""  Number 

Nuts —  bearing  trees 

Almonds    2,893 

Pecans 43 

Walnuts  11,955 

Total  16,631 


Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating  in  1910 

Acreage  included  in  projects 

Main   ditches,   number 

Length,  miles  

Pumped  wells,  number 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing  in  1910 


761 
951 
32 
21 
11 

!iil3,801 


18.14 


Mineral  Production  In  1916. 

Substance                               Amount  Value 

Chromite,  tons 243  $2,478 

Magnesite,  tons  11,653  98,280 

Mineral  water,  gallons 121,366  28,031 

Quicksilver,  flasks  .— 1,039  97,146 

Stone,  miscellaneous 232,113 

Other  minerals* 14,000 

Total  $472,048 

Number  of  mineral  springs 21 


''Includes  "granite"    (tuff),  and  manganese. 
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STANISLAUS  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  April  1,   1854. 


Land  area,  1,450  square  miles.  Population- 

County  seat,  Modesto  (city).  Population. 

Population  per  square  mile,  15.5. 


1890 

10,040 

2,402 


1900 

9,550 
2,024 


1910 

22,522 
4,034 


1915 
(estimated) 


7,200 


Newman  (Station) : 
Elevation,  91  feet. 


Highest 

1916:  Temperature— 105 
1917:  Temperature--. 106 


Lowest  Inches  Inches 

21    RainfalL-14.00    Snow..  4.0 
18    Rainfall-.  5.10    Snow..     0 


Stanislaus  County  lies  in  the  northern  end  of  the  great  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  114  miles  from  San  Francisco  and  30  miles  from  tidewater  on 
the  San  Joaquin  River.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains 
on  the  east  and  the  Coast  Range  Mountains  on  the  west.  The  county 
is  drained  by  three  large  rivers,  the  Stanislaus,  the  Tuolumne,  and  the 
San  Joaquin.  The  soil  ranges  from  a  light  sandy  loam  in  the  southerly 
part  to  a  heavy  sandy  loam  in  the  central  part  and  adobe  and  redlands 
in  the  east.  The  county  is  crossed  by  four  lines  of  railways,  while  the 
Sierra  Road  connects  Oakdale  and  vicinity  with  the  mountain  counties 
to  the  north. 

The  county  has  a  large  acreage  in  barley,  oats  and  wheat,  and  is  the 
largest  producer  of  butter  in  the  state,  the  total  quantity  in  1916  being 
8,935.964  pounds.  Fruits  also  grow  well,  especially  peaches,  apricots, 
and  figs. 

STANISLAUS   COUNTY   SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres 13 

3  to  "  acres 153 

10  to  19  acres 319 

20  to  49  acres 1,046 

50  to  99  acres 439 

100  to  174  acres 192 

175  to  259  acres 83 

260  to  499  acres 125 

500  to  999  acres 142 

1,000  acres  and  over 175 

Total  2,687 

Total  in  1900 951 

Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,  acres 928,000 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 649,392 

Lund  in  tanas  in  1900 830,692 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 512,189 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 622,700 

■  Woodland  in  farms 18,756 

other  unimproved  land 118,447 

Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  in  1910 $43,787,887 

Total  value  in  1900 17,031,950 

Per  cent  increase,  1900-1910 157.1 

Land  in  1910 35,324,743 

Land  in  1900 - 13,674,850 


Buildings  in  1910 3,320,475 

Buildings  in  1900 1,237,900 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910—-  820,079 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900---  537,280 
Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910 4,323,090 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900  1,581,920 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and   Ranges. 

Cattle*— 

Dairy  cows  20,678 

other  cows  -- 9,047 

Yearling  heifers  5,294 

Calves   7,252 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 2,922 

other  steers  and  bulls 3,765 

Total  49,132 

Value   *$1,728,698 

Horses*— 

Mature  horses 11,818 

Yearling  colts  -- 1,120 

Spring  colts 619 

Total   14,357 

Value  *$1,555,290 


^Includes  animals,  age  and  sex  not  specified. 
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Domestic  Animals  on  Farms  and 
Ranges— Continued. 
Mules- 
Mature  mules  5,032 

Tearlinj?  pelts 236 

Si)ring  colts  174 

Total   5,442 

Value  $703,567 

Asses  and  burros- 
Number  31 

Value  $7,835 

Swine- 
Mature  hogs  13,610 

Spring  pigs 9,417 

Total  23,027 

Value  $158,491 

Sheep- 
Rams,  ewes  and  wethers 15,874 

Spring  lambs 7,378 

Total  23,252 

Value  $86,005 

Goats — 

Number 217 

Value  .575 

Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $4,240,461 
Poultry  and  bees- 
Poultry  of  all  kinds 128,905 

Value  $74,116 

Colonies  of  bees 2,554 

Value  $8,423 

Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn    662  12,297 

Oats   '38,546  088,542 

Wheat   22,068  258,121 

Barley  57,529  828,628 

Kalir  corn  and  milo  maize 4,448  81,343 

Dry  edible  beans 373  4,395 

Potatoes 207  17,502 

Hay  and  forage—                          Acres  Tons 

Timothy  alone -.        160  40 

Clover  alone  10  30 

Alfalfa    40,917  149,214 

Other   tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    3,350  2,389 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses     7,400  4,976 

Grains  cut  green 16,847  19,633 

All  other  hay  and  forage..-        748  2,361 

Totals   69,432  178,643 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry  raised,  number 121,677 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 648,248 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced..  $237,685 

Honey  and  wax- 
Honey  produced,  pounds 61,592 

Wax  produced,  pounds 1,371 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced.  $5,160 

Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 22,837 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  50 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced..  $22,700 


Special  crops- 
Potatoes,   acres  207 

Sweet  potatoes,  acres l,64v 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 1,621 

Number 
Orchard  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Apples 3,680 

Apricots  20,451 

Cherries    1,182 

Peaches  and  nectarines 154,553 

Pears  4,158 

Prunes  and  plums 6,093 

Total   190,515 

Number 
Troiiical  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Figs    37,676 

Lemons 576 

Oranges   10,492 

Pomeloes  18 

Olives  5,458 

Total   54,291 

Grapevines — 

Number  in  bearing 1,932,302 

Small  fruits — 

Strawberries,    acres   95 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  53 

All  others,   acres 13 

Total  161 

Number 
Nuts—  bearing  trees 

Almonds    33,726 

Pecans 25 

Walnuts  864 

Total   34,701 

Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909...  1,911 

Acres  in'igated  in  1909 84,015 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating   in   1910 141,785 

Acreage  included  in  projects 340,914 

Main  ditches,   number 23 

Length,  miles  153 

Laterals,  number  34 

Length,  miles  274 

Pumped   wells,   number 3 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July   1,    1910 $4,051,870 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 $28.58 

Mineral  Production  In  1916. 

Substance                               Amount  Value 

Manganese,  tons  160  $2,400 

Mineral  paint,  tons 507  2,200 

Stone,  miscellaneous 17,784 

Other  minerals* 230,638 

Total   $253,022 

Number  of  mineral  springs 2 


*Includes  ehromite,  brick,  gold,  platinum,  quicksilver  and  silver. 
34—37910 
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SUTTER  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  February  18,  1850. 


1890 

1900 

1916 
1910      (estimated) 

Population.. 
Population-, 

5,469 

5,886 

6,328        

1,160         1,700 

Land  area,  608  square  miles. 
County  seat,  Tuba  City  (town). 
Population  per  square  mile,  10.4. 

Elevation,  57  feet.    (No  observation  station  in  county.    Figures  practically  the 
same  as  for  Marysville,  Tuba  County,  which  adjoins.) 

Almost  in  the  center  of  the  far-famed  valley  of  the  Sacramento  is 
located  the  county  of  Sutter,  the  larger  portion  of  which  lies  between 
the  Sacramento  and  Feather  rivers  directly  at  their  confluence.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  county  lies  east  of  the  Feather  River,  just 
south  of  Bear  River.  Surrounded  by  rivers  on  almost  every  side,  it  is 
evident  that  the  soil  of  the  county  is  largely  river  made,  the  wash  of 
a  thousand  years  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  Range  mountains, 
and  is  deep  and  fertile,  the  equal  of  any  in  the  whole  state  of  California. 

The  western  portion  of  Sutter  County  in  particular  is  being  rapidly 
developed.  The  large  land  holdings  are  being  cut  up  and  sold  out  in 
small  tracts.  Meridian  is  a  prosperous  little  town,  located  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  county,  as  well  as  Live  Oak,  in  the  northern  part,  and 
Nicolaus  in  the  southern  division. 

The  county  has  a  large  acreage  in  beans,  much  of  the  land  in  the 
Sutter  basin  being  devoted  to  this  crop. 

The  dairy  industry  is  thriving,  and  there  are  a  number  of  large 
creameries. 

Sutter  County  is  the  home  of  the  Thompson  seedless  grape,  which  is 
being  grown  so  extensively  in  various  valleys  of  the  state.  IMost  other 
fruits  are  grown  mth  great  success,  especially  cling  peaches,  the  produc- 
tion having  increased  from  about  9,700  tons  in  1915,  to  17,000  tons  in 
1917. 

SUTTER   COUNTY   SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

3  to  9  acres 

10  to  19  acres 

20  to  49  acres 

50  to  99  acres 

ICO  to  174  acers 

175  to  259  acres 

2()0  to  499  acres 

500  to  999  acres 

1,000  acres  and  over 


57 
101 
142 

91 
123 

84 
123 

78 

74 


Total  _, 

Total  in  1900. 


Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,   acres 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 

Improved  land  in  fanns  in  19(Xi 

Woodland   in   farms 

other  unimproved  land 


873 
728 


389,120 
.385,462 
293,287 
199,510 
206,877 
13,956 
171,996 


Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 $19,115,593 

Total  value  in  1900 9,182,731 

Per  cent  increase,  1900-1910 108.2 

Land  in  1910 14,869,242 

Land  in  1900 6,976,320 

Buildings  in  1910 2,032,533 

Buildings  in  1900 $987,700 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910-—  458,269 

Implements  and  machinery  in  19C0---  313,780 
Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910  1,755,547 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900  -  904,931 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and   Ranges. 

Cattle*— 

Dairy  cows  6,728 

other  cows  -  3,254 

Yearling  heifers  1,939 

Calves   2,623 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 1,012 

other  steers  and  bulls 823 


Total 
Value 


16,604 
$465,202 


♦Includes  animals,  age  and  sex  not  specified. 
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Horses — 

Mature  horses 4,869 

Yearling  colts  587 

Spring  colts  228 

Total  5,684 

Value  $573,051 

Mules- 
Mature  mules  1,922 

Tearling  colts  107 

Spring  colts  67 

Total  2,096 

Value  $272,402 

Asses  and  burros — 

Number 20 

Value  $6,670 

Swine- 
Mature  hogs  9,121 

Spring  pigs 6,008 

Total  15.129 

Value  $105,752 

Sheep- 
Rams,  ewes  and  wethers 51,135 

Spring  lambs 38,530 

Total  89,665 

Value  $284,023 

Goats- 
Number  511 

Value  $2,031 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $1,709,131 

Poultry  and  bees — 

Poultry  of  all  kinds 68,861 

Value  $38,690 

Colonies  of  bees 2,055 

Value  $7,726 

Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn    761  22,373 

Oats   3,568  56,823 

Wheat  14,537  176,750 

Barley  27,457  491,720 

Kaiir  corn  and  milo  maize 352  7,750 

Dry  edible  beans 2,766  76,201 

Potatoes    218  23,419 

Hay  and  forage —                        Acres  Tons 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed—         80  80 

Clover  alone  415  2,525 

Alfalfa    7,388  21,791 

Other   tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    703  1,003 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses     7,466  9,020 

Grains  cut  green 14,744  20,612 

All  other  hay  and  forage 1,948  1,986 

Total   32,744  57,017 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry  raised,  number 101,908 

Eggs  produced,  dozens 420,198 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced—  $167,240 


Honey  and  wax- 
Honey  produced,  poimds 76,812 

Wax  produced,  pounds 745 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced  $4,909 

Wool- 
Wool,   fleeces  shorn 149,821 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  800 

Value  wool  and  rnohair  produced.-  $110,738 

Special  crops — 

Potatoes,  acres  218 

Sweet   potatoes,   acres 41 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 303 

Sugar  beets,   acres 27 

Number 
Orchard  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Apples   5,433 

Apricots  5,086 

Cherries    1,249 

Peaches  and  nectarines 149,057 

Pears  17,911 

Prunes  and  plums 65,723 

Total  244,587 

Number 
Tropical  fruits —  bearing  trees 

Figs    4,675 

Lemons    602 

Oranges    2,427 

Pomeloes  18 

Olives 3,018 

Total  10,741 

Grapevines- 
Number  in  bearing 1,249,923 

Small  fruits- 
Strawberries,   acres  1 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  7 

All  others,  acres 8 

Total  16 

Number 
Nuts—  bearing  trees 

Almonds 61,572 

Pecans 11 

Walnuts  671 

Total  62,289 

Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909-—  39 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 1,173 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating  in  1910 1,361 

Acreage  included  in  projects 1,959 

Main  ditches,  number 13 

Length,  miles  6 

Pumped  wells,  nuinber 18 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 $18,800 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 $13.81 

IVIineral  Production.* 

Substance  Value 

Stone,  miscellaneous  $6,450 


*Sutter  is  one  of  only  two  counties  in  the  state  which  for  a  number  of  years  reported  no 
commercial  output  of  some  kind  of  mineral  substance.  In  1916  some  crushed  rock  was  taken  out, 
from  the  Marysville  Buttes,  as  indicated  above.  Both  clay  and  coal  exist  here,  but  deposits  of 
neither  mineral  have  been  placed  on  a  productive  basis. 
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TEHAMA  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  April  9,  1856. 


1915 

1890  1900  1910      (estimated) 


Land  area,  2,893  square  miles.  PopuLition—    9,916       10,996       11,401       

County  seat,  Red  Bluff  (city).  Population..    2.608         2,750         3,530         5,072 

Population  per  square  mile,  3.9. 

Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

Elevation,  307  feet.      1916:  Temperature.. .113         27    Rainfall.. .20.09    Snow-ll.O 
1917:  Temperature.. .110         24    Rainfall. ..14.16    Snow..     0 

{Information  Supplied  hy  Chamher  of  Commerce.) 

General  Description.  Tehama  County  occupies  the  upper  or  northern 
portion  of  the  Sacramento  Valley.  It  is  200  miles  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  120  miles  north  of  Sacramento.  Part  of  its  eastern  boundary 
follows  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  its  western 
boundary  lies  along  the  summit  of  the  Coast  Range.  Its  greatest  length 
from  east  to  west  is  78  miles ;  its  width  from  north  to  south,  38  miles. 

The  Sacramento  River  is  navigable  to  Red  Bluff  and  steamboats  from 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  make  trips  up  and  down  most  of  the  year. 
The  Sacramento  River  runs  through  the  county  from  north  to  south. 
From  this  river  there  is  a  rise  to  the  east  and  west  until  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  range  is  reached.  South  of  Red  Bluff  and  west  of  the 
river  lie  broad  plains,  beyond  this,  rolling  hills  developing  into  the 
foothills  of  the  mountains,  and  then  the  mountains  themselves,  which 
rise  quite  abruptly  to  a  height  of  from  3,000  to  9,000  feet. 

Irrigation.  Irrigation  of  the  lands  in  the  county  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  production  of  crops,  water  being  pumped  from  the  river, 
creeks  and  wells.  In  the  Los  Molinos  Colony  a  good-sized  gravity  sys- 
tem of  irrigation  is  now  completed,  the  w^ater  being  taken  from  Mill 
Creek,  by  the  construction  of  a  dam,  and  from  the  same  stream  there 
are  several  other  diversions  irrigating  several  thousand  acres.  From 
Deer  Creek  they  are  irrigating  many  thousand  acres  including  tlie 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  Ranch  at  Vina,  Cal.  From  Antelope 
Creek  water  is  diverted  for  use  of  the  city  of  Red  Bluff  and  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  Cone  Ranch  and  a  portion  of  Los  Molinos  Colony. 

Industries.  The  principal  industries  are  horticulture,  agriculture, 
stock  raising  and  lumbering.  Mining  of  chrome  ore  in  the  western  part 
of  the  county  has  become  of  considerable  importance  in  the  building  up 
of  the  community,  and  more  mines  are  being  opened  now  on  account  of 
the  great  demand  for  chrome,  caused  by  the  war. 

Olives.  The  growing  of  olives  in  the  county  has  developed  into  an 
industry  that  will  make  the  county  famous  as  a  producer  of  fine  olives 
and  olive  oil.  Two  plants  for  pickling  olives  are  now  in  operation  at 
Corning,  and  we  have  over  500  acres  of  bearing  trees. 

Alfalfa.  In  Agriculture  there  has  been  a  gradual  change  from  the 
growing  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  to  fruits,  alfalfa,  etc.  Alfalfa,  also 
grain  hay,  is  grown  in  quantities  to  feed  the  stock  and  supply  the 
demand  of  the  Alfalfa  Meal  Company,  where  large  quantities  of  alfalfa 
are  ground  into  meal  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Apples.  Apples  are  grown  only  in  the  foothills.  The  chief  apple- 
producing  region  of  the  county  is  at  Manton,  35  miles  to  the  northeast 
of  Red  Bluff,  where  very  fine  fruit  is  raised. 
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Berries  and  all  small  fruits  do  well.  They  come  into  the  market 
early  and  sell  readily. 

Sheep.  Tehama  County  is  one  of  the  principal  counties  in  northern 
California,  if  not  in  the  state,  in  the  production  of  wool  and  mutton. 
The  favored  breeds  of  sheep  are  the  various  types  of  the  Merino  for 
wool,  Shropshires  and  Plampshires  for  mutton.  For  both  purposes 
crosses  of  Lincolns,  Cotswolds  and  Corriedales  are  bred  to  a  great  extent. 

Goats.  Of  late  years  Angora  goats  have  come  into  greater  favor  as 
they  thrive  on  th(?  brushy  hillside,  and  their  wool  is  in  great  demand 
and  brings  good  prices. 

Hogs.  Hog-raising  in  Tehama  County  offers  wonderful  opportunities. 
This  part  of  our  stock-raising  industry  has  kept  pace  with  our  general 
development,  and  has  shown  an  increase  from  10  to  15  per  cent  since 
1910. 

Bees.  Bee  keeping  is  steadily  increasing  in  the  alfalfa  section  of  the 
county,  and  shows  a  43  per  cent  increase  iu  the  last  five  years. 

Cattle.  There  is  in  Tehama  County  some  of  the  finest  cattle  in  the 
state,  and  the  largest  cattle  company  in  northern  California  operates 
from  the  county  seat.  There  are  some  30,000  head  of  fine  beef  and  dairy 
cattle,  and  one  of  the  finest  Holstein  dairy  herds  in  the  world  is  being 
developed  and  for  years  has  been  considered  the  home  of  fine  Holsteins. 
This  herd  is  located  at  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  Ranch  at 
Vina. 

Faith  in  Tehama  County  peaches  and  prunes  grows  every  year,  there 
being  700  acres  of  nonbearing  peaches  and  1,000  acres  of  young  prunes. 

TEHAMA   COUNTY   SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres 7 

3  to  9  acres 34 

10  to  19  acres 119 

20  to  49  acres 198 

50  to  99  acres 102 

100  to  174  acres 151 

175  to  2.59  acres -  51 

260  to  499  acres 119 

500  to  999  acres 86 

1,000  acres  and  over 139 

Totiil  1,006 

Total  in  1900 1,055 

Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,  acres 1,851,520 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 915,227 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 950,763 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 186,642 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 269,693 

Woodland  in  farms 206,234 

Other  unimproved  land - 522,351 

Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 $16,821,178 

Total  value  in  1900 16,030,104 

Per  cent  increase,  1900-1910 4.9 

Land  in  1910 12,932,446 

Land  in  1900-. 11,720,120 

Buildings  in  1910 1,234,375 

Buildings  in  1900 2,091,860 


Implements  and  njachinery  in  1910—  $494,932 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900...  440,020 
Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910 2,159,425 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900 1,778,104 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and  Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  3,462 

other  cows  10,691 

Yearling  heifers 2,646 

Calves  -- 3,520 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 2,.590 

other  steers  and  bulls 2,400 

Total  25,309 

Value  $512,747 

Horses- 
Mature  horses   5,073 

Yearling  colts  525 

Spring  colts 278 

Total  - 5,876 

Value $464,472 

Mules- 
Mature  mules  1,409 

Yearling  colts  -.. 163 

Spring  colts  103 

Total  _ 1,675 

Value $171,979 
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Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and 
Ranges — Continued. 

Asses  and  burros — 

Niunber 23 

Value  $7,880 

Swine — 

Mature  hogs  10,915 

Spring  pigs 4,025 

Total  14,940 

Value  $75,941 

Sheep — 

Rams,  ewes  and  wethers 185,023 

Spring  lambs 112,713 

Total  297,736 

Value  $850,456 

Goats- 
Number  28,473 

Value  $36,-325 

Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $2,119,800 

Poultry  and  bees- 
Poultry  of  all  kinds 59,852 

Value  $37,989 

Colonies  of  bees 786 

Value  — $1,636 

Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn lOO  2,613 

Oats   l,n.32  28,138 

Wheat  .  6,090  84,009 

Barley  11,402  177,518 

Dry  edible  beans 10  202 

Potatoes   112  13,048 

Hay  and  forage—                        Acres  Tons 

Timothy  alone 40  45 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed-.       265  226 

Clover  alone  52  102 

Alfalfa    8,387  28,332 

Other   tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    258  272 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses     2,184  1,844 

Grains  cut  green 13,157  13,218 

Totals     24,343  44,039 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry  raised,  number 96,134 

Eggs  produced,  dozens 306,452 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced. .  $149,168 

Honey  and  wax- 
Honey  produced,  pounds 15,779 

Wax  produced,  pounds 115 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced.  $1,198 

Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 336,373 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  36,119 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced..  $349,689 


Special  crops- 
Potatoes,  acres  

Sweet  potatoes,  acres 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 


Orchard  fruits- 
Apples  

Apricots  

Cherries   

Peaches  and  nectarines. 

Pears  

Primes  and  plums 


112 

30 

292 


Number 

bearing  trees 

15,6.33 

30,446 

624 

260,204 

41,584 

92,459 


Total 


Tropical  fruits- 
Pigs    

Lemons 

Oranges    

Pomeloes  

Olives 


441,070 

Number 

bearing  trees 

3,176 

356 

10,744 

5 

17,373 


Total 


31,654 


Grapevines — 

Number   in  bearing 1,307,218 

Small  fruits — 

Strawberries,  acres 36 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  7 

All  others,   acres 6 


Total  . 

Nuts- 
Almonds 
Pecans    . 
Walnuts 

Total  . 


49 

Number 

bearing  trees 

32,919 

10 

1,569 


Irrigation. 
Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909. — 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating   in   1910 

Acreage  included  in  projects 

Main  ditches,  number 

Length,  miles  

Laterals,  number  

Length,  miles  

Flowing  wells,  number 

Pumped  wells,   number 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 

Mineral  Production  In  1916. 
Substance  Amount 

Chromite,  tons 1,896 

Stone,  misceUaneous 

Other  minerals* 


34,-555 


366 
14,281 

23,167 

86,020 

136 

164 

41 

40 

1 

141 

$263,055 


11.35 


Value 
$39,702 
11,076 
3,575 


Total  

Number  of  mineral  springs 


$54,353 
11 


*Inc]udes  brick,  granite,  mineral  water  and  natural  gas. 
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mio 
3,301 
674 


TRINITY  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation.  February  18,  1850.      ^^^^  ^^^^ 

Land  area,  3,166  square  miles.  .    ^       Papulation 3,719         4,3^3 

Cmmty  seat.  Weaverville  (township).      Population /68  Jb8 

Population  per  square  mile,  1.0.  ^^^^^^^     ^^^^^  inches  inches 

Elevation,  2,162  feet.    g|6:  Tomperature...l07  7    Kainlan...32.06    Snow..63.0 

Trinity  Coiintv  is  situated  in  the  Coast  Range  of  monntains  and  is 
well  drained  l^'the  Trinity,  Mad  Eel  arul  Van  Dnzen  divers  and  is 
well  watered  by  the  nnmerons  er-eeks  that  carry  streams  of  ^^f/'^  ™ 
the  mountain  snows  to  the  rivers  and  their  tribatar.es.  ^^e  highei 
mountain  ranges,  being  covered  w,th  snow  during  the  w  «  --on 
give  ample  supply  for  irrigation,  and  also  provide  an  ^^^^^  ndance  ot 
pasturage  on  t^ie  mountains.     Trinity  is  bonnded  on  tie  north  by  Sis- 

yo  mi  the  east  by  Shasta  and  Tehama,  oti  the  sonth  by  Mendocino 
and  on  the  west  by  Humboldt  County,  thns  being  on  the  great  mineral 
belt  0?  h  northwestern  part  of  the  state,  Minin..  for  go  d  has  been 
the  principal  industry  for  fifty  years,  llydraube  Pl^eer,  drift  plaeeI^ 
dredge  and  quartz  mining  have  produced  profitable  results.  In  1916 
the  pridTction  of  gold  was  valued  at  $435,493.  Many  other  valuable 
mfnemls  have  been^found,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  cheap  transportation 
MUtS  none  of  them  has  been  developed  to  any  extent.  With  an 
abundan'ce  of  sugar  pine,  yellow  pine,  and  fir  timber  ready  for  the 
marketthe  hunbering  interests  will  be  extensive  as  soon  as  railroad 
transportation  is  provided. 

TRINITY    COUNTY    SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres 

3  to  9  acres 

10  to  19  acres 

20  to  49  acres 

50  to  99  acres — - 

100  to  174  acres 

175  to  259  acres 

260  to  499  acres 

500  to  999  acres 

1,000  acres  and  over 


Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 
in  1910  

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 
in  1900  


$347,235 
254,639 


Total  

Total  in  1900- 


308 
272 


Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and   Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  

Other  cows  

Yearling  heifers  

Calves  

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 

other  steers  and  bulls 


8'?4 
5,143 
1,415 
1,126 
1,308 
2,089 


Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,  acres— ^'^'^l 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 

Woodland   in   farms 

other  unimproved  land 

Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 ^;.^«M;9 

Total  value  in  1900 i'"^¥.  . 

Per  cent  increase,  1900-1910— — 

Land  in  1910 

Land  in  190O 

Buildings  in  1910 

Buildings  in  1900—      T":---—  .I'.Tk 

Implements  and  machmery  m  1910 — 
Implements  and  machinery  in  1900— 


91,310 
76,038 
13,300 
14,144 
31,882 
46,128 


52.9 
900,855 
583,450 
274,260 


69,119 
31,180 


Total 
Value 


Horses- 
Mature  horses 
Yearling  colts 
Spring  colts  -- 


Total 
Value 


Mules- 
Mature  mules 
Yearling  colts 
Spring  colts  .. 


Total 
Value 


11,885 
$211,324 


1,150 

117 

39 

1,306 
$90,724 


142 

19 

7 

168 
$9,985 
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Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and 
Ranges — Continued. 

Asses  and  burros — 

Number 8 

Value  $670 

Swine — 

Mature  hogs  2,594 

Spring-  pigs 1,457 

•    Total  4,051 

Value  $17,281 

Sheep- 
Rams,  ewes  and  wethers 2,732 

Spring  lambs 1,081 

Total  3,813 

Value  $10,486 

Goats — 

Number 845 

Value  $1,619 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $342,089 

Poultry  and  bees— 

Poultry  of  all  kinds 7,712 

Value  $4,729 

Colonies  of  bees 98 

Value  $417 

Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn 51  1,833 

Oats   150  2,667 

Wheat  377  5,274 

Barley  '      39  1,210 

Dry  edible  beans 4  275 

Potatoes    143  20,467 

Hay  and  forage —                        Acres  Tons 

Timothy  alone  266  550 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed-.     1,549  2,974 

Clover  alone 135  251 

Alfalfa    1,115  2,632 

Other   tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    33  46 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses       578  690 

Grains  cut  green 1,665  1,765 

All  other  hay  and  forage 9  21 

Total  5,350  8,929 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry  raised,  number 10,800 

Eggs  produced,  dozens 31,776 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced. .  $15,957 

Honey  and  wax- 
Honey  produced,  pounds 1,005 

Wax  produced,  pounds 15 

'  Value  honey  and  wax  produced $207 

Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 2,603 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  44 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced—  $1,892 


Special  crops- 
Potatoes,   acres   143 

All  other  vegetables,  acres ' 192 

Number 
Orchard  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Apples   4,272 

Apricots  41 

Cherries    247 

Peaches  and  nectarines 886 

Pears  738 

Prunes  and  plums 1,083 

Total  7,313 

Number 
Tropical  fruits —  bearing  trees 

Pigs    20 

Lemons    2 

Total  22 

Grapevines- 
Number   in   bearing 2,842 

Small  fruits — 

Strawberries,   acres  5 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  5 

All  others,   acres 5 

Total  15 

Number 
Nuts—  bearing  trees 

Almonds 30 

Pecans 1 

Walnuts   58 

Total  91 

Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909-—  201 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 6,324 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating  in  1910 7,127 

Acreage  included  in  projects 9,513 

Main  ditches,  number 208 

Length,  miles 228 

Laterals,  number 41 

Length,  miles  13 

Pumped  wells,  number 1 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 $173,414 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 $24.33 

Mineral   Production  In  1916. 

Substance                               Amount  Value 

Gold   $4,35,493 

Platinum,  ounces  113  5,161 

Silver  7,591 

Stone,  miscellaneous 1,000 

Other  minerals* 397,316 

Total  $846,561 

Number  of  mineral  springs 4 


*Includes  chromite,  copper,  manganese,  mineral  water  and  quicksilvei*. 
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TULARE  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  April  20,  1852. 


1890 

1900 

1916 

1910      (estimated) 

Population.. 
Population.. 

24,574 

.    2,885 

18,375 
3,085 

35,440       

4,550         6,000 

Land  area,  4,856  square  miles. 
County  seat,  Visalia   (city). 
Population  per  square  mile,  7.3. 

Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

Elevation,  334  feet.     1916:  Temperature.. .105         21    Rainfall. ..12.79    Snow..    T 
1917:  Temperature.. -106         16    Rainfall...  5.19    Snow..    T 

Tulare  County  is  one  of  the  largest  counties  of  the  great  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  The  valley  sweeps  southward  250  miles  to  where  the  Tehachapi 
Mountains  intersect  with  the  Sierra  and  Coast  ranges,  forming  the 
line  between  the  so-called  northern  and  southern  California. 

About  one-half  of  the  county  is  mountainous.  Its  eastern  boundary, 
commencing  at  the  crest  of  the  Sierras,  eml.raci^s  Mount  Whitney,  whose 
hoary  head  reaches  an  altitude  of  1-4,522  feet  and  is  the  highest  summit 
in  the  United  States.  Out  of  these  mountains  flow  many  streams  that 
furnish  water  to  irrigate  the  level  and  fertile  acres. 

Wheat  and  small  grains  are  grown  without  irrigation.  Tulare  County 
was  at  one  time  the  banner  wheat  county,  some  individuals  sowing  five, 
ten,  and  twenty  thousand  acres,  but  farming  on  that  scale  is  rapidly 
passing  away.  Still  there  are  many  thousand  acres  sown  to  wheat 
annually. 

The  principal  agricultural  products  of  Tulare  County  are  wheat, 
barley,  alfalfa,  sugar  beets,  and  Egyptian  corn,  and  beans  are  now  an 
important  crop.  The  sugar  beet  factory  at  Visalia  harvested  1,640  acres 
of  beets  in  1917,  producing  5,275  tons  of  beets  and  1,585,000  pounds  vi 
sugar. 

Tulare  County  produces  large  quantities  of  peaches  and  prunes,  also 
pears,  apricots,  apples,  olives,  figs,  plums,  almonds,  walnuts,  raisins, 
table  and  wine  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  and  berries  of  all  kinds.  The 
citrus  orchards  in  the  districts  around  Exeter,  Porterville,  and  Lindsay 
are  the  largest  and  most  successful  in  northern  California.  The  price 
received  for  navels  in  1917  was  higher  than  any  previous  year.  About 
2,200,000  boxes  of  citrus  fruits  were  shipped,  but  the  crop  being  fifty  per 
cent  less  than  in  1916  the  prices  for  navels  was  abnormally  higji,  the 
growers  receiving  nearly  $1.50  per  box  more  than  in  the  previous  season. 
The  planting  of  citrus  fruits  in  1917  was  very  light. 

Some  of  the  largest  raisin  vineyards  are  to  be  found  in  Tulare 
County.  The  Muscat,  Sultana,  and  Thompson's  Seedless  are  the  prin- 
cipal varieties  grown.  In  the  vicinity  of  Dinuba,  Orosi,  and  Sultana 
this  industry  is  especially  flourishing. 

About  50  miles  northeast  of  Visalia  lies  the  Sequoia  National  Park, 
a  reservation  by  the  government  of  the  largest  forest  of  Sequoia  gigantea 
trees  in  existence.  The  reservation  contains  about  250  square  miles. 
There  are  more  than  3,000  sequoias  in  this  forest  that  measure  over  45 
feet  in  circumference  and  300  feet  in  height.  The  General  Sherman  in 
this  forest  is  said  to  be  the  largest  living  tree  in  the  United  States. 
Over  100  feet  from  its  base  it  is  80  feet  in  circumference. 

Note. — In  1899,  96  square  miles  were  transferred  to  Kings  County. 
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TULARE    COUNTY   SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres 9 

3  to  9  acres 171 

10  to  19  acres 390 

20  to  49  acres 1,247 

50  to  99  acres 647 

ICO  to  174  acres 597 

175  to  259  acres 198 

2C0  to  499  acres 364 

500  to  999  acres 197 

1,000  acres  and  over 201 

Total  4,021 

Total  in  19C0 2,212 

Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,   acres 3,107,840 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 1,045,231 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 1,059,727 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 507,024 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 546,289 

Woodland  in  farms 161,360 

Other  unimjDroved  land 376,847 

Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 §76,539,642 

Total  value  in  1900 20,287,801 

Per  cent  increase,  1900-1910 277.3 

Land  in  1910 $64,455,554 

Land  in  1900 15,898,600 

Buildings  in  1910 4,195,452 

Buildings  in  1900 1,376,960 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910_—  1,805,419 

Implements  and  machinery  in  19C0—  715,450 
Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910 6,083,217 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and.  bees 

in  1900  2,296,791 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and   Ranges. 

Cattle*— 

Dairy  cows  26,765 

Other  cows  29,478 

Yearling  heifers  11,911 

Calves  16,092 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 8,784 

Other  steers  and  bulls 10,429 

Total  104,484 

Value  *$2,713,596 

Horses*— 

Mature  horses  18,917 

Yearling  colts 2,003 

Spring  colts  1,250 

Total  22,200 

Value  *$2,334,909 

Mules- 
Mature  mules  3,149 

Yearling  colts 288 

Spring  colts  218 

Total 3,655 

Value  $491,410 

Asses  and  burros- 
Number    103 

Value  $20,534 


Swine — 

Mature  hogs- 23,942 

Spring  pigs 14,250 

Total  38,192 

Value  $301,227 

Sheep- 
Rams,  ewes  and  wethers 14,014 

Spring  lambs 7,170 

Total  21,184 

Value  $79,930 

Goats — 

Number    297 

Value  $8,632 


Total  value  aU  domestic  animals 


1,950,238 


Poultry  and  bees- 
Poultry  of  all  kinds 191,965 

Value  $102,352 

Colonies  of  bees 9,568 

Value  $30,627 

Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn    2,527  61,757 

Oats   1,281  25,524 

Wheat  66,567  761,459 

Barley  27,017  553,481 

Kafir  corn  and  milo  maize 10,987  288,382 

Dry  edible  beans 21  267 

Potatoes    677  57,026 

Hay  and  forage —                         Acres  Tons 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed—         35  23 

Clover  alone  100  250 

Alfalfa    37,656  126,316 

Other   tame    and   cultivated 

grasses    546  537 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses    7,158  6,612 

Grains  cut  green 44,822  52,032 

All  other  hay  and  forage—    1,278  3,040 


Totals  91,595  188,810 

Poultry  products — 

Poultry   raised,   number.. 204,167 

Eggs  produced,  dozen .-  1,033,110 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced..  $325,658 

Honey  and  wax — 

Honey  produced,  pounds 290,435 

Was  produced,  pounds 4,743 

Value  honey  and  wax  produced $17,434 

Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 33,150 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  510 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced..  $35,218 

Special  crops- 
Potatoes,  acres  677 

Sweet  potatoes,  acres 46 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 2,550 

Sugar  beets,  acres —  1,239 


'Includes  animals,  age  and  sex  not  specified. 
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Principal   Crops— Continued. 

Number 
Orchard  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Apples  ^ 25,261 

Apricots  48,834 

Cherries    316 

Peaches  and  nectarines 714,494 

Pears  6,483 

Primes   and  plums ,_.  264,337 

Total   1,059,830 

Number 
Tropical  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Pigs    15,750 

Lemons    41,069 

Oranges   -.         801,151 

Pomeloes  8,114 

Olives  — 5,605 

Total  872,657 

Grapevines- 
Number  in  bearing 7,227,491 

Small  fruits— 

Strawberries,  acres 19 

Blackben'ies  and  dewberries,  acres..  70 

AH  others,  acres 30 

Total  119 

Nimiber 
Nuts —  bearing  trees 

Almonds 1,977 

Pecans 26 

Walnuts  1,942 

Total  _.. 3,945 


Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909... 

Acrcs  irrigated  in  1909 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating   in  1910 

Acreage  included  in  projects 

Main  ditches,  number 

Length,  miles  

Laterals,  number  

Length,  miles  

Plowing  wells,  number 

Pumped  wells,   number 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 


3,048 
265,404 

337,938 

466,735 

752 

1,033 

577 

629 

79 

794 

$5,634,379 


16.67 


Mineral  Production  in  1916. 

Substance                               Amount  Value 

Chromite,  tons 3,435  $42,555 

Brick,  thousands 6,320  48,500 

Copper,  pounds  1,422  350 

Magnesite,  tons  87,606  737,130 

Stone,    miscellaneous    82,255 

Other  minerals* 36,410 

Total  $947,200 

Number  of  mineral  springs 18 


♦Includes  feldspar,  granite,  limestone,  marble  and  silica. 

Note. — Tulare  County  leads  the  state   in  the   output  of  magnesite,  and  to  this  is 
due  the  increase  of  value  in  minerals  from  $184,599  in  1915. 


1015 

1890 

1900 

1910      (estimated) 

:)ulation_- 

6,082 

11,166 

.    9,979          

mlation.- 

1,441 

1,922 

2,029         2,029 
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TUOLUMNE  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  February  IS,  1850. 

Land  area,  2,190  square  miles. 
County  seat,  Sonora  (city). 
Population  per  square  mile,  4.6. 

Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

Elevation,  1,825  feet.        1916:  Temperature.  98       17    Rainfall... 44.09    Snow.    4.5 
Lake  Eleanor,  4.700  feet.  1917:  Temperature.  96     —4    Rainfall.. _27.43    Snow-124.6 

Tuolumne  County  is  in  central  California.  The  eastern  portion 
extends  into  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range.  The  entire 
surface  is  of  a  rugged  character,  with  many  small  and  fertile  valleys 
and  meadows,  and  sloping  hills  heavily  covered  with  timber. 

The  main  rivers  are  the  Stanislaus  and  Tuolumne,  tributaries  of  the 
San  Joaquin.  The  Tuolumne  has  its  source  entirely  within  the  limits  of 
the  county,  and  may  be  termed  the  river  of  a  thousand  lakelets,  although 
a  number  of  these  strictty  come  under  the  head  of  lakes.  The  main  or 
principal  branch  of  the  river  tlows  through  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley. 
The  Stanislaus  River,  to  the  north,  with  one  of  its  branches,  forms  the 
boundary  line  of  this  county  and  Calaveras. 

In  many  places  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  fruit  growing. 

Stock  raising  is  controlled  mostly  by  feed — by  those  who  have  ranges 
in  the  mountains  for  summer  and  pasturage  in  the  foothills  for  winter. 
In  the  mountains  in  certain  sections  there  are  meadows  upon  which 
grows  the  finest  kind  of  bunch  grass,  while  upon  the  hillsides  wild  oats 
and  timothy  afford  a  splendid  feed. 

{Information  supplied  hy  the  County  Surveyor.) 

Tuolumne  County  is  located  near  the  center  of  the  state,  due  east 
from  San  Francisco,  a  distance  of  90  miles  in  an  air  line,  at  an  altitude, 
above  sea  level,  ranging  from  800  feet  in  the  west  to  12,000  feet  in 
the  east,  the  average  altitude  in  the  populated  portion  of  the  county 
being  about  2,000  feet. 

The  famous  "Mother  Lode"  series  of  gold-bearing  veins  traverses 
the  western  portion  of  the  county  for  a  distance  of  23  miles,  giving 
employment  to  hundreds  of  men  ^vho  wrest  from  its  depth  more  than 
$1,000,000  annually. 

The  county  is  also  traversed  by  a  system  of  ancient  river  channels, 
containing  gold-bearing  gravels,  which  have  been  covered  and  filled  up 
with  a  deposit  of  volcanic  origin.  Notably  among  these  is  the  Table 
Mountain  Channel,  which  is,  at  present,  being  mined  at  many  different 
points. 

West  of  the  Mother  Lode  there  is  quite  a  copper  deposit,  which  awaits 
development  to  demonstrate  its  commercial  value  and  possibilities. 

Three  miles  northwest  of  Columbia  is  an  immense  deposit  of  marble, 
which  is  being  extensively  quarried  by  the  Columbia  jMarble  Company. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  marble  quarries  in  California,  and  many  of  the 
notable  buildings  in  San  Francisco  and  throughout  the  state  furnish 
proof  of  its  quality  and  beauty.  The  annual  output  of  marble  from 
this  quarry  is  valued  at  $50,000. 

Limestone  is  also  being  quarried  at  Shaws  Flat,  Browns  Flat,  and 
at  a  point  one  mile  south  of  Sonora.  South  of  Sonora  the  limestone  is 
calcined  in  kilns,  and  a  superior  quality  of  lime  is  produced.  The 
supply  of  limestone  is  practically  inexhaustible. 
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Tuolumne  County  has  also  an  extensive  lumber  industry.  One  com- 
pany holds  60,000  acres  of  white  pine,  sugar  pine,  fir  and  cedar,  and 
another  holds  42.000  acres  of  white  pine,  sugar  pine,  fir  and  cedar. 
Together  they  cut  anually  about  75  million  feet.  This  industry  gives 
employment  to  about  2,000  men  and  is  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  revenue  to  the  count>'. 

Although  the  fruit  industry  is  young,  its  commercial  possibilities 
have  been  established. 

Besides  apples  other  fruits  arc  grown  equally  as  successfully,  among 
them  being  pears,  peaches,  grapes,  plums,  etc. 

Vegetable  gardens,  with  almost  every  known  vegetable,  are  in  evidence 
in  every  community  and  commercially  have  proven  a  great  success. 

In  Tuolumne  Count.y  another  important  industry  is  that  of  stock 
or  cattle  raising,  the  cattlemen  being  among  the  wealthiest  citizens. 
Here  every  opportunity  and  advantage  presents  itself,  there  being 
abundance  of  range,  feed  and  water.  During  the  winter  months  the 
cattle  graze  in  the  foothill  ranges  and  in  the  summer  they  are  driven 
to  the  mountains,  where  thej^  pasture  and  grow  fat  in  the  rich  meadows 
and  hillsides  of  the  mountains  within  the  forest  reservation.  They  are 
shipped  direct,  by  rail,  from  Sonora  to  market  in  carloads. 

For  irrigation  and  development  of  power  there  is  an  abundant  supply 
of  water,  for  Tuolumne  County  embraces  the  larger  portions  of  the 
watersheds  of  the  Stanislaus  and  Tuolumne  rivers — the  principal  tribu- 
taries of  the  San  Joaquin  River.  In  fact,  it  is  from  this  county  that 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  expects,  in  the  future,  to  obtain  its  water 
supply,  and  active  operations  have  already  begun  for  that  purpose. 

The  hydroelectric  plant  of  the  Sierra  and  San  Francisco  Power  Com- 
pany, located  here,  supplies  the  electric  power  for  the  street  car  system 
in  San  Francisco  and  many  of  the  mines  in  this  county. 

The  splendid  system  of  state  highways  is  being  extended  into  this 
county,  the  construction  work  being  already  completed  as  far  as  Sonora, 
the  county  seat. 

The  county  has  also  acquired  and  turned  over  to  the  state  the  Big 
Oak  Flat  scenic  route  to  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  a  more  interesting 
trip  than  one  by  this  route  to  the  Yosemite,  can  not  be  had. 


TUOLUMNE   COUNTY   SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres 1 

3  to  9  acres 4 

10  to  19  acres 15 

20  to  49  acres 28 

50  to  99  acres 27 

KO  to  174  acres 105 

175  to  259  acres 35 

260  to  499  acres 88 

500  to  999  acres 43 

1,000  acres  and  over 40 

Total  386 

Total  in  1900 457 

Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,  acres 1,401,600 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 193,072 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 204,758 


Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 36,407 

Improved  land  in  fanns  in  1900 36,461 

Woodland   in   farms 62,215 

Other   unimproved   land 94,450 

Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 $2,942,322 

Total  value  in  1900 2,131,145 

Per  cent  increase,  1900-1910 38.1 

Land   in  1910 1,779,470 

Land  in  1900 1,284,260 

Buildings  in  1910 451,955 

Buildings  in  1900 397,850 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910—.  114,830 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900.—  102,070 
Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910 596,067 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900 346,965 
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Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and  Ranges. 

Cattle*— 

Dairy  cows  1,773 

Other  cows  _, 8,415 

Yearling  heifers  2,040 

Calves  2,977 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 1,531 

Other  steers  and  bulls 1,223 

Total  18,659 

Value  $377,606 

Horses- 
Mature  horses 2,053 

Yearling  colts  242 

Spring  colts  196 

Total  2,491 

Value  $165,930 

Mules- 
Mature  mules  76 

Yearling  colts  7 

Spring  colts  8 

Total  91 

Value  $7,055 

Asses  and  burros- 
Number    26 

Value  $1,155 

Swine — 

Mature  hogs  2,590 

Spring  pigs 1,303 

Total  -, ■__- 3,893 

Value  $21,620 

Sheep- 
Rams,  ewes  and  wethers 1,795 

Spring  lambs 67l 

Total  2,466 

Value  $8,658 

Goats- 
Number  1,609 

Value  $3,868 

Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $585,892 


Poultry  and  bees- 
Poultry  of  aU  kinds 

Value  

Colonies  of  bees 

Value . 


Principal   Crops. 

Acres 

Corn  7 

Oats   425 

Wheat  277 

Barley  579 

Dry  edible  beans 3 

Potatoes   114 


15,989 

$9,114 

363 

$1,061 


Bushels 

156 

7,447 

5,373 

5,055 

61 

18,808 


Hay  and  forage—                        Acres  Tons 

Timothy  alone  12  18 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed-.       128  152 

Clover  alone 110  218 

Alfalfa    145  475 

Other    tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    254  264 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses     1,740  1,636 

Grains  cut  green 6,224  6,799 

All  other  hay  and  forage—         11  22 

Totals   8,624  9,584 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry  raised,  number 22,710 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 94,507 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced—  $36,457 

Honey  and  wax- 
Honey  produced,  pounds 12,310 

Wax  produced,  pounds 65 

Value  of  honey  and  was  produced.  $879 

Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 1,408 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  177 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced--  $996 

Special  crops- 
Potatoes,   acres  114 

Sweet  potatoes,    acres 2 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 232 

Number 
Orchard  fruits —  bearing  trees 

Apples  13,544 

Apricots  162 

Cherries    144 

Peaches  and  nectarines 3,065 

Pears  1,056 

Pnmes  and  plums 1,404 

Total  19,554 

Number 
Tropical  fruits —  bearing  trees 

Pigs    237 

Lemons  6 

Oranges    114 

Olives 10 

Total  367 

Grapevines- 
Number  in  bearing 95,811 

Small  fruits- 
Strawberries,  acres 5 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  8 

All  others,   acres 6 

Total  19 

Number 
Nuts —  bearing  trees 

Almonds    54 

Pecans l 

Walnuts  175 

Total  230 


*Includes  animals,  age  and  sex  not  specified. 
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Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909--- 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 2 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating  in  1910 2 

Acreage  included  in  projects 5 

Main   ditches,  number 

Length,  miles  

Laterals,   number  

Length,  miles 

Flowing   wells,   number 

Pumped  wells,  number 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,   1910 $180; 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 


it«6.64 


Mineral  Production  in  1916. 

Substance                               Amount  Value 

Ohromite,  tons 285  $-1,556 

(•opper,  pounds  1,797  442 

Gold  808,237 

Lead,  pounds  873  60 

Limestone,  tons 3,137  5,132 

Silver  ._  17,039 

Stone,  miscellaneous 1,500 

Other  minerals* 107,296 

TotMl   $1,004,202 

Number  of  mineral  siirings 1 


*Includes  dolomite,  lime,  magnesits  and  marble 
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VENTURA  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,   March  22,   1872. 


1915 
1890  1900  1910      (estimated) 


Land  area,  1,878  square  miles.  Population.-  10,071       14,367       18,347       

County  seat,  Ventura  (city).  Population..    2,820         2,470         2,945         3.500 

Population  per  square  mile,  9.8. 

Ojal  Valley  (Station) :  Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

Elevation,  90O  feet.      1916:  Temperature— 105         25    Rainfall. ..36.25    Snow..     0 
1917:  Temperature. ..119         23    Rainfall.. .11.04    Snow..     0 

Of  Ventura  County's  1,878  square  miles,  less  than  one-fourth  is 
under  cultivation.  Back  from  the  coast  in  all  directions  rise  rugged 
mountain  ranges,  whose  hearts  are  pierced  in  every  direction  with 
canyons  and  valleys  of  varying  lengths.  The  entire  northern  section 
of  the  county  is  mountainous,  but  between  the  ranges  here  and  there 
are  to  be  found  little  valleys,  whose  soil  is  most  productive.  These  two 
rivers,  the  Santa  Clara  and  the  San  Buenaventura,  rise  in  these  northern 
mountains,  their  sources  being  separated  but  a  few  miles.  The  Piru 
River,  the  Sespe,  and  the  Santa  Paula  River,  each  of  considerable  length 
from  its  winding  through  the  mountain  gorges  and  canyons,  flow  into 
and  form  the  Santa  Clara  River,  which  enters  the  county  on  the  south- 
eastern border,  and  flows  in  a  generally  western  direction  straight  across 
to  the  sea. 

{Information  supplied,  hy  the  Ventura  Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

Ventura  County,  one  of  the  group  of  eight  of  the  southernmost 
counties  of  the  state,  lies  between  Santa  Barbara  County  on  the  west 
and  Los  Angeles  County  on  the  east  and  extends  from  a  50-mile  front 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  (Santa  Barbara  Channel),  north  to 
the  summit  of  the  Coast  Range  mountains  (Kern  Count}^  line) . 

Its  southern  half  is  mainly  under  cultivation.  In  its  northern  por- 
tion, situated  in  the  foothills  of  the  Coast  Range,  are  many  valleys 
occupied  and  organized  into  (four)  school  districts. 

Its  principal  streams  are  the  Santa  Clara  River,  having  its  source  in 
the  Coast  Range  and  flowing  across  the  county  in  a  western  direction 
and  entering  the  sea  about  five  miles  south  of  the  county  seat;  this  is 
fed  by  large  lateral  streams  of  considerable  length,  known  as  the  San 
Francisciuito,  Casitas,  Piru,  Sespe  and  the  Santa  Paula  rivers.  The 
San  Buenaventura  River,  flowing  southerly  from  the  foothills,  with  San 
Antonio  Creek  of  the  Ojai  Valley  as  a  feeder,  enters  the  sea  at  Ventura ; 
also  the  Cuyama  River,  with  its  source  and  many  lateral  streams, 
situated  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  county,  flowing  westerly. 

Every  variety  of  plant  life  does  well  in  this  county.  It  produces 
more  lima  beans  than  any  other  county  in  the  state.  There  is  a  large 
acreage  in  sugar  beets,  which  supplies  the  Oxnard  sugar  factor}'.  Apri- 
cots, walnuts,  lemons  and  oranges  are  some  of  the  principal  products  of 
the  county. 

In  minerals  the  principal  production  is  petroleum,  the  output  in 
191G  amounting  to  943,499  barrels,  valued  at  $985,956,  and  natural  gas 
of  the  value  of  $133,867. 
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Leading  Crops  in  Ventura  County  in  1917. 

(Report  of  the  County  Horticultural  Commissioner.) 


Crop 


Bearing 
acreage 


Nonbearlng 
acreage 


Number 
of  tous 


Alfalfa    

Almonds 

Apricots,  dried 


2,000 

143 

3,055 


85 
3,313 


Green 


Beans  !  *90,000 

Beets  15,461 

Hay  and  grain i  60,000 

Lemons   2,327 

Olives   450 

Oranges 2,040 

Walnuts    9,000 

Wheat    I  1.000 

Corn,  sorghums,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  peas,  and  other  truck  crops  3,000 


3,980 

75 

1,602 

2,556 


10,000 

50 

2,7C0 

1,074 

71,000 

111,465 

55,000 

16,380 

900 

8,275 

4,500 

500 


'10,000  acres  intercalary. 

VENTURA    COUNTY    SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 

Under  3  acres 

3  to  9  acres 

10  to  19  acres 

20  to  49  acres 

50  to  99  acres 

100  to  174  acres — 

175  to  259  acres 

260  to  499  acres 

500  to  999  acres 

1,000  acres  and  over 


13 

87 

120 

199 

214 

207 

142 

155 

90 

66 


Total   

Total  in  1900. 


Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,   acres 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 

Land  in  farms  in  190O 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 

Woodland  in  farms 

Other  unimproved  land 


1,293 

1,269 


1,201,920 
550,199 
552,359 
213,868 
174,419 
56,061 
280,270 


Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 $48,262,645 

Total  value  in  1900 21,433,487 

Per  cent  increase,  1900-1910 125.2 

Land  in  1910 $41,826,120 

Land   in  1900 18,549,290 

Buildings  in  1910 2,365,140 

Buildings  in  1900 1,491,250 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910.—  1,112,812 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900...  482,270 
Dornestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910  2,958,573 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900 910,677 

Domestic  Animals  on    Farms  and   Ranges. 

Cattle*— 

Dairy  cows  2,666 

Other  cows  5,887 

Yearling  heifers  2,139 

Calves  2,442 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 2,095 

Other  steers  and  bulls 10,850 


Total 
Value 


29,929 
$704,498 


Horses* — 
Mature  horses 
Yearling  colts 
Spring  colts  .. 


9,955 


Total 
Value 


11,480 
$1,497,792 


Mules- 
Mature  mules 
Yearling  colts 
Spring  colts  .- 


Total 

Value 


Asses  and  burros- 
Number  

Value  


2,250 
66 
46 


Swine — 
Mature  hogs 
Spring  pigs  .. 


Total 
Value 


Sheep— 
Rams,  ewes   and  wethers. 
Spring  lambs 


Total 
Value 


Goats— 
Xuinbor 
Value  -- 


2,362 

$407,950 


$10,310 


3,514 


10,498 
$87,633 


16,113 
15,658 


31,771 
$119,783 


621 

$1,273 


Total  value  all  domestic  animals     $2,826,239^ 


Poultry  and  bees — 
Poultry  of  all  kinds. 

Value  

Colonies  of  bees 

Value  


60,921 
$34,216 

23,714 
$98,118 


'Includes  animals,  age  and  sex  not  specified. 

00—37910 
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Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn 2,409  58,995 

Oats   1,138  27,901 

Wheat   2,896  67,366 

Barley 10,077  309,682 

Dry  edible  beans 58,744  1,313,156 

Potatoes    264  30,124 

Hay  and  forage—                        Acres  Tons 

Clover  alone  30  100 

Alfalfa    1,952  6,960 

Other  tame   and   cultivated 

grasses    23  44 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses        20  40 

Grains  cut  green 49,044  70,193 

All  other  hay  and  forage-—       477  1,589 

Totals  51,546  78,926 

Poultry  products — 

Poultry  raised,   number 61,703 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 372,111 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced—  $124,710 

Honey  and  wax- 
Honey  produced,  pounds 1,839,986 

Wax  produced,  pounds 20,918 

Value  honey  and  wax  produced—.  $109,785 

Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 21,465 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  400 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced..  $14,306 

Special  crops- 
Potatoes,  acres  ' 264 

Sweet  potatoes,  acres 10 

AH  other  vegetables,  acres 588 

Sugar  beets,  acres 14,333 


Principal   Crops — Continued. 

Number 
Orchard  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Apples  . 15,179 

Apricots   219,836 

Cherries    392 

Peaches  and  nectarines 8,943 

Pears  2,597 

Prunes  and  plums 12,541 

Total  ?59,682 


Number 
Tropical  fruit—  bearing  trees 

Figs    618 

Lemons    95,018 

Oranges    131,681 

Pomeloes  392 

Olives 25,961 

Total  253,754 

Grapevines- 
Number  in   bearing 36,398 

Small  fruits — 

Strawberries,  acres 14 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  7 

All  others,   acres 10 

Total  31 

Number 
Nuts —  bearing  trees 

Almonds 12,057 

Pecans 301 

Walnuts  98,622 

Total  110,984 

Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909—  489 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 25,273 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating   in   1910 49,407 

Acreage  included  in  projects 56,357 

Main  ditches,   number 148 

Length,  miles  177 

Laterals,  number  53 

Length,  miles  87 

Flowing  wells,  number 32 

Pumped  wells,  nimiber 157 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 $2,262,205 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 $45.79 

Mineral  Production  in  1916. 

Substance                               Amount  Value 

Natural  gas,  M  cu.  ft 806,540  $133,867 

Petroleum,  barrels  943,499  985,956 

Stone,  miscellaneous 14,200 

Other  minerals*  .-  1,407 

Total  $1,135,430 

Number  of  mineral  springs... -.  9 


^Includes  brick,  clay  and  sandstone. 
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YOLO  COUNTY. 

Date  of  creation,  February  18,  1850. 

1915 
1890  1900  1910      (estimated) 

Land  area,  1,014  square  miles.  Population..  12,684       13,618       13,926       

Colinty  seat,  Woodland   (city).        Population..    3,069         2,886         3,187         5,000 
Population  per  square  mile,  13.7. 

Davh  (Station) :  Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

Elevation,  51  feet.        1916:  Temperature. ..110         20    Rainfall. ..20.10    Snow..  7.0 
1917:  Temperature. ..Ill         25    Rainfall...  9.50    Snow..     0 

Yolo  County  is  situated  in  a  delta  of  the  Sacramento  River,  where  it 
changes  from  a  southerly  to  a  westerly  course  on  its  way  to  the  Pacific. 
About  75  per  cent  of  the  county  consists  of  level  land,  the  balance  being 
rolling  hills  and  mountains.  The  principal  industries  are  farming,  stocK 
raising  and  fruit  growing. 

Hops  are  produced  along  the  river  bottoms.  There  is  considerable 
acreage  in  barley  and  wheat,  and  in  fruits,  apricots,  peaches,  and 
prunes  are  the  leading  crops. 

In  1916  the  county  packed  800  tons  of  Sultanas,  200  tons  of  Thomp- 
son's Seedless,  and  200  tons  of  Muscat  raisins. 

Eucalyptus  trees  have  been  planted  upon  1,790  acres.  These  trees, 
of  which  320  acres  are  only  a  few  years  old,  show  a  marvelous  growth 
and  bid  fair  to  add  great  value  to  our  forest  products.  The  former  value 
of  land  where  these  trees  are  now  planted  has  increased  fivefold.  This 
industry  is  in  its  infancy,  but  is  receiving  much  attention,  as  an  increased 
acreage  will  be  planted. 

The  county  has  a  navigable  river  front  of  90  miles  along  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  which  affords  at  all  seasons  a  cheap  and  ready  means  of 
transportation  for  the  numerous  products  grown  along  its  banks. 

The  reclamation  of  overflowed  lands,  which  are  very  fertile,  grows 
apace  with  other  developments.  Many  large  tracts  have  either  been 
reclaimed,  or  are  in  course  of  reclamation. 

At  Davis,  upon  685  acres  of  very  fertile  land,  is  located  the  State 
Agricultural  Farm,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  State  University,  and 
which  is  presided  over  by  competent  professors,  who  instruct  in  various 
branches  of  agriculture,  dairying,  etc.  This  college  is  very  popular, 
and  its  courses  are  being  taken  advantage  of  by  a  large  number  of 
students. 

Yolo  is  one  of  the  two  counties  in  California  that  produces  no  min- 
erals in  commercial  quantities,  the  other  being  Sutter  County. 

Note. — For  details  regarding  the  acreage  and  production  of  rice,  see  Part  V,  and 
for  raisins,   Part  VII. 
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YOLO   COUNTY   SUMMARY. 
(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 


Under  3  acres 

3  to  9  acres 

10  to  19  acres 

21"  to  49  acres 

50  to  99  acres 

100  to  174  acres 

175  to  259  acres 

260  to  499  acres 

500  to  999  acres 

1,000  acres  and  over. 


4 
53 

115 
283 
166 
1(0 

fe3 
1S9 
107 

85 


Total  

Total  in  1900- 


Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,  acres 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 

Land  in  farms  in  190O 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 

Woodland  in  farms 

Other  unimproved  land 


1,255 

1,214 


463,383 
552,065 
317,268 
351,213 
77,576 
68,539 


Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 $31,798,096 

Total  value  in  1900 19,989,751 

Per  cent  increase,  1900-1910 59.1 

Land  in  1910 25,684,710 

Land   in  1900 15,906.280 

Buildings  in  1910 2,799,277 

Buildings  in  1900 1,935,590 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910—  795,162 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900.—  510,430 
Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910 2,518,947 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900  _, 1,637,4.51 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and   Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  7,197 

Other  cows  3,761 

Yearling  heifers 2,6-54 

Calves  2,649 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 1,194 

Other  steers  and  bulls 1,522 


Total 
Value 


Horses- 
Mature  horses 
Yearling  colts  . 
Spring  colts  — . 


18,977 
$553,417 


7,127 
814 
374 


Total 
Value 


Mules — 
Mature  mules 
Y'earling  colts 
Spring  colts  .. 


Total 
Value 


Asses  and  burros- 
Number  

Value  


8,315 
$907,487 


3,501 
265 
189 


3,955 
$555,410 


46 
$10,480 


Swine — 

Mature  hogs  15,483 

Spring  pigs 8,714 

Total   24,197 

Value  $152,155 

Sheep — 

Rams,  ewes  and  wethers 49,807 

Spring   lambs   29,639 

Total  79,446 

Value  $284,627 

Goats — 

Ntm^ber VIC 

Value  $1,552 

Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $2,465,128 
Poultry  and  bees — 

Poultry  of  all  kinds 76,972 

Value  $43,326 

Colonies   of  bees 2,442 

Value  $10,472 

Principal    Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn    201  5,123 

Oats   515  12,365 

Whe-Jt  13,452  237,593 

Barley  49,530  1,236,884 

Kafir  corn  and  milo  maize 21  710 

Dry  edible  beans 1,820  50,974 

Potatoes    402  45,493 

Hay  and  forage —                       Acres  Tons 

Clover   alone  326  1,030 

Alfalfa    16,496  66,110 

Other   tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    _, 3,927  5,323 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses       534  740 

Grains  cut  green 24,479  31,106 

All  other  hay  and  forage 97  424 


Totals   45,859  104,733 

Poultry  products- 
Poultry  raised,  number 84,010 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 347,209 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced—  $131,892 

Honey  and  wax — 

Honey  produced,  pounds 106,982 

Wax  produced,  pounds 1,125 

Value  of  honey  and  was  produced.  $8,313 

Wool- 
Wool,  fleeces  shorn 82,602 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  316 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced..  $76,497 

Special  crops- 
Potatoes,  acres  402 

Sweet   potatoes,   acres 31 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 1,086 

Sugar  beets,  acres 5,714 

Number 

Ordi;nd  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Apples  2,512 

Apricots   117,228 

Cherries    4,534 

Peaches  and  nectarines 116,003 

Pears  38,115 

Prunes  and  plums 119,193 

Total  397,748 
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Principal   Crops — Continued. 

Number 
Tropical  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Figs    - 10,476 

Lemons 18.3 

Oranges   2,371 

Pomeloes  .- 1,325 

Olives 4,482 

Total  ^ 18,858 

Grapevines — 
Number  in  bearing 2,568,019 

Small  fruits- 
Strawberries,  acres 1 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  6 

All  others,  acres 3 

Total  10 

Number 
Nuts—  bearing  trees 

Almonds    149,019 

Pecans 9 

Walnuts  1,270 

Total  —         150.822 


Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  Irrigated  in  1909 338 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 11,754 

Acreage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating  in  1910 . 14,697 

Acreage  included  in  projects.— _  55,967 

Main  ditches,  number 8 

Length,  miles  87 

Laterals,  number  8 

Length,  miles  83 

Pumped  wells,  number 58 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

July  1,  1910 $311,660 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 $21.21 


Mineral    Production.* 
Substance 
Stone,  miscellaneous  


Value 

$300 


*Th9  mineral  production  from  Tolo  County  during  the  year  1916  consisted  only  of  miscel- 
laneous stone  valu'jd  at  $300,  ranking  it  in  flfty-s?venth  place.  Deposits  of  imdetermined  value 
f.f  iron  and  sandstone  have  been  discovered  within  the  confines  of  this  county.  Some  quicksilver 
output  has  been  made  in  the  past,  and  may  resume. 
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YUBA  COUNTY. 

Date  of  ci'eation,  February  IS,  1850. 


1890 

9,636 

3,991 


1900 

8,620 
3,497 


1910 

10,042 
5,430 


1915 
(estimated) 


6,000 


Land  area,  639  square  miles.  Population.. 

County  seat,  Marysville  (city).        Population.. 
Population  per  square  mile,  15.7. 

Highest      Lowest  Inches  Inches 

1916:  Temperature— 108         24    Rainfall— 21.99    Snow_.  4.0 
1917:  Temperature-.108         24    Rainfall. _.10.89    Snow..     0 


Elevation,  67  feet. 


Yuba  County  is  about  half  valley  and  half  mountains.  In  the  moun- 
tainous portion  the  industries  are  mining,  lumbering,  and  stock  raising. 
Deciduous  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  also  raised  with  success,  olives  in  the 
foothills  especially. 

At  Hammonton  and  Marigold,  on  the  Yuba  River,  dredge  mining  is 
carried  on  extensively.  The  machines  are  in  operation  day  and  night. 
Many  important  quartz  mines  are  operated.  The  Feather  River  forms 
most  of  the  western  boundarj'.  This  stream  is  the  second  largest 
watercourse  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  is  navigable  as  far  up  as 
Marysville.  Bear  River  is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county.  The 
Yuba  River  passes  through  the  county  about  midway.  These  rivers 
are  never  failing  in  water  supply.  Subterranean  water  is  available  in 
most  parts  of  the  county.  There  are  several  irrigation  districts  that 
take  water  from  the  Yuba  River. 

In  the  production  of  gold  the  county  ranks  third  among  the  counties  of 
the  state.  Farm  crops  are  large,  barley  having  the  largest  acreage,  and 
in  fruits,  pears  and  peaches  take  the  lead.  Within  the  last  few  years 
rice  has  been  grown  successfully,  the  area  in  1917  amounting  to  4,700 
acres. 

Much  of  the  desirable  area  of  the  county  is  practically  undeveloped. 


YUBA  COUNTY  SUMMARY. 

(Census  1910.) 


Number  of  Farms  Classified  by  Size. 


3  to  9  acres 

10  to  19  acres 

20  to  49  acres „. 

50  to  99  acres 

100  to  174  acres 

175  to  259  acres 

260  to  499  acres 

.500  to  999  acres 

1,000  acres  and  over. 


Total 

Total  in  1900. 


436 
483 


Land  and   Farm  Areas. 

Approximate  land,   acres.. 408,960 

Land  in  farms  in  1910 249,108 

Land  in  farms  in  1900 312,321 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1910 94,250 

Improved  land  in  farms  in  1900 154,013 

Woodland   in   farms 70,175 

Other   unimproved  land 84,683 

Value  of  All  Farm  Property. 

Total  value  in  1910 $6,666,211 

Total  value  in  190O 4,703,613 

Per  cent  increase,  1900-1910 41.7 

Land  in  1910 4,911,611 

Land  in  1900 _.  3,375,150 


Buildings  in  1910... 688,565 

Buildings  in  19C0 637,130 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1910...  171,735 

Implements  and  machinery  in  1900 151,650 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1910 894,300 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

in  1900 539,683 

Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and  Ranges. 

Cattle- 
Dairy  cows  2,255 

other  cows  4,773 

Yearling  heifers  1,628 

Calves  1,827 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls 1,152 

other  steers  and  bulls 1,959 


Total 
Value 


Horses- 
Mature  horses 
Yearling  colts 
Spring  colts  .. 


13,594 

$276,046 


2.803 


Total 
Value 


153 


3,244 
$278,764 
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Domestic  Animals  on   Farms  and 
Ranges — Continued. 

Mules — 

Mature  mules  726 

Yearling  colts 48 

Spring  colts  26 

Tot^l 800 

Value  $78,900 

Asses  and  burros — 

Number 31 

Value  $3,515 

Swine — 

Mature  swine 3,288 

Spring  pigs 2,251 

Total 5,539 

Value  $32,101 

Sheep- 
Rams,  ewes  and  wethers 40,344 

Spring  lambs 27,318 

Total  67,662 

Value  $204,939 

Goats- 
Number  - 502 

Value  - $964 

Total  value  all  domestic  animals  $875,229 
Poultry  and  bees- 
Poultry  of  all  kinds. _.  27,936 

Value  $18,661 

Colonies  of  bees 149 

Value  $410 

Principal   Crops. 

Acres  Bushels 

Corn 360  5,645 

Oats   1,740  31,834 

Wheat   10,376  74,227 

Barley  2,801  36,806 

Dry  edible  beans 59  1,112 

Potatoes    124  7,698 

Hay  and  forage—                         Acres  Tons 

Timothy  alone  30  40 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed..         73  160 

Clover  alone  176  345 

Alfalfa    1,798  4,335 

Other    tame    and    cultivated 

grasses    283  698 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses     3,097  2,421 

Grains  cut  green i 11,456  10,128 

All  other  hay  and  forage 97  61 

Totals   17,010  18,188 

Poultry  products — 

Poultry  raised,   number 44,202 

Eggs  produced,  dozen 111,892 

Value  poultry  and  eggs  produced..  $66,938 

Honey  and  wax- 
Honey  produced,  pounds 545 

Wax  produced,  pounds 10 

Value  honey  and  wax  produced $83 

Wool- 
Wool,   fleeces  shorn 63,383 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn  2  8 

Value  wool  and  mohair  produced..  $45,777 


Special  crops- 
Potatoes,  acres  124 

Sweet  potatoes,  acres 6 

All  other  vegetables,  acres 235 

Number 
Orchard  fruits—  bearing  trees 

Apples   5,468 

Apricots  1,481 

Cherries    559 

Peaches  and  nectarines 8,744 

Pears   10,220 

Prunes   and  plums 3,487 

Total  30,264 

Number 
Tropical  fruits —  bearing  trees 

Figs    3,159 

Lemons    109 

Oranges    1,263 

Olives    6,660 

Total  11,191 

Grapevines^ 

Number  in  bearing 162,751 

Small  fruits — 

Strawberries,  acres 4 

Blackberries  and  dewberries,  acres.  6 

All  others,  acres 9 

Total  19 

Number 
Nuts—  bearing  trees 

Almonds    3,163 

Pecans  6 

Walnuts   287 

Total  3,458 

Irrigation. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909...  112 

Acres  irrigated  in  1909 3,073 

.\creage  enterprises  were  capable  of 

irrigating  in  1910 6,40i 

Acreage  included  in  projects 46,322 

Main  ditches,  number 36 

Length,  miles   128 

Laterals,   number  13 

Length,  miles  87 

Pumped  wells,  number 11 

Cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  up  to 

-July  1,  1910 $198,268 

Average  cost  per  acre  irrigation 
enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing in  1910 30.97 

IVIineral   Production  in  1916. 

Substance                                 Amount  Value 

Copper,  pounds  4,817  $1,185 

Gold   3,167,723 

Platinum,  ounces  314  14,30i 

Silver  5,934 

Stone,  miscellaneous 42,685 

Other  minerals 6,000 

Total   $3,237,828 


INDEX. 


A  Page. 

Abaloues   311,   314,  310 

Agricultural    Associatious    370-372 

Agriculture,  boards  of 3G7,  308 

Almeria  grapes 139 

Almonds 103,   170,   191,  198 

Angora   goats    40 

Animals,   purebred   41,   42 

Apples 134,  103,  183,  193 

Apricots 145,  103,  184,  193 

Area  in  land  and  water 2 

Area  of  counties,  and  county  seats,  assessed  acreage Facing  page         1 

Asses  and  burros 39,  o8 

Assessed  property,  total  value 329 

Automobiles — See  Motor  Vehicles. 

Avocados    134 

B 

Banks,    Clearings   332,   333 

Barley   79,  81,   100,   112,  110 

Beans,    dried    85,  91 

Beer    212 

Bees    ■ 73-75 

Beeswax     73—75 

Beet  sugar So,  94,  97,  118 

Births,   marriages  and  deaths 25 

Bituminous    rock    299 

Blackberries   and   dewberries 133,    159 

Borax   298 

Brandy    209-211 

Broom  corn   SO.  90 

Buckwheat 79,  SI,  100 

Butter  and   cheese   08,   09 

C 

California  crops  and  other  states 177 

California  fruits 130 

California  State  Board  of  Agriculture 305 

California  ports  and  foreign  trade 323-328 

Canned  fruit 100,  107,  190,  207 

Canned  vegetables 123,  207 

Canned   salmon,   Sacramento  River 310 

Cantaloupes  121,   101 

Cats,   purebred   42 

Cattle 42,  49,  54,  58,  370 

Celery    119,    121 

Cereals   82 

Champagne    200 

Cheese    08 

Cherries l45,  103,  193 

Chestnuts    172 

Chickens 01,  04,  05 

Cider 133 

Cities  and  towns   (incorporated),  population  in  1915 27,  28 
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Citron 151 

Citrus  fruits 147-151,  164,  1S6 

Climate    392 

Coal    300 

Codfish   310 

Copper    300 

Cork    128 

Corn 79,  81,  107,  112 

Cotton 101-103 

Counties,  areas  and  county  seats facing         1 

County  indebtedness  and  taxation 330 

Cows 49 

Cranberries 133,  177 

Crops  by   states 85-01 

Currants — See  Greek  currants. 

D 

Dairy  products   61,   67 

Dates 132,  135 

Deciduous    fruits    145 

Deer,  number  killed 320 

Dogs,  purebred 42 

Domestic  animals 38,  40,  58 

Dried  fruits 167,  168,  268 

Dry  farming 8 

Ducks 62 

E 
Eggs    63,    66 

Exports  of  domestic  fruit  and  nuts 179-192 

Exports  and  imports  at  California  ports^ 323-328 

Experiment   stations   368 

F 

Farm  Advisers 369 

Farmers,  color  and  nativity 36 

Farms,   size  of 13,  14,   16 

Farm    animals    38-59 

Farm  crops 77,  81,  106 

Farm   crops,    1892-1917 106-109 

Farm  crops  by  counties 110-llS 

Farms    11-18 

Farms,  mortgages  on 14 

Farms,   by  counties 18 

Fertilizers    17 

Figs 137,  163,  184,  190 

Finance  and  taxation 323 

Fisheries    305 

Florida  citrus  fruits 151,  152 

Flowers  and  plants 127 

Forests,   national   247 

Forest  fires 253-254 

Fresh  deciduous  fruit,  1903-1917 145 

Fruit  Associations 371 

Fruit  crop,  di'ied 183 

Fruit  varieties,  by  counties 173-175 

Fruits  and  nut  crops 183-191 
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G  Page. 

Game    318 

Garlic  120 

Gas,  natural   292 

Gasoline  292 

Geese Gl,  04 

Ginseng    125 

Goats    40,    57 

Gold    296,    320 

Gooseberries    133 

Grapes  132,  137,  141,  145,  198 

Grapefruit     151 

Grape  juice 200 

Greek   currants   158,   159,    189 

Guavas    132,  141 

Guinea    fowls    01,    04 

H 

Hay   81,   109,   114 

Highway,    State   241 

Hogs — See  Swine. 

Homestead  entries 3.   0-8 

Honey  and  wax 73-75 

Hops 99 

Horses 41,  46,  53,  58 

Horticultural  Commissioners 369 

Imports   and  exports   of   farm   products,   1914—1916 80-90 

Imports  and  exports,  miscellaneous  fruits  and  nuts 180-192 

Improved  and  unimproved  acreage  by  counties 18 

Indian  reservations   2 

Indian    population    3,  30-31 
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Office  of  the 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 

Sacramento,  December  6,  1918. 

To  the  Legislature : 

In  compliance  with  the  statute,  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy 
herewith  presents  its  eleventh  biennial  report,  covering  the  two  fiscal 
years  beginning  July  1,  1916,  and  ending  June  30,  1918. 

The  report  includes  such  facts  in  regard  to  the  institutions  for  the 
insane  and  feeble-minded  as  seem  necessary  for  your  information,  with 
the  annual  reports  made  to  the  commission. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

STATE  COMMISSION  IN  LUNACY. 


REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT 


GENERAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  HOSPITALS. 

Work  iu  the  hospitals  lias  been  doue,  during  the  last  two  years, 
under  many  difficult  conditions.  In  the  tirst  place,  we  have  suffered 
from  a  decided  shortage  of  help  among  the  nurses  and  attendants.  In 
our  crowded  condition  it  Avas  a  serious  thing  to  be  so  short  handed. 
The  war  has  brought  so  many  opportunities  for  highly  paid  labor  that 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  our  nurshig  cori)s  full  handed.  Even  with 
an  advance  iu  wages,  and  the  extension  of  privileges,  time  off  and  sick 
leave,  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  attract  and  hold  sufficient  nursing 
help.  Patriotism  has  induced  many  of  our  attendants  to  volunteer  for 
military  work.  A  number  of  our  physicians  liave  entered  the  army 
inedical  service  and  few  of  onr  hos[)ita]s  have  been  full  handed  in  the 
medical  corps. 

We  are  beginning  to  receive  an  appreciable  number  of  United  States 
soldiers  and  sailors,  as  the  state  has  announced  its  readiness  to  take 
care,  at  its  own  expense,  of  those  residents  wlio  have  entered  the 
United  States  service  and  have  been  found  insane  before  getting  into 
line  of  duty.  AVc^  are  co-operating  with  the  government  in  every  pos- 
sible way  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  l)oth  by  caring  for  those  who  enlist, 
and  by,  as  far  as  possible,  conserving  our  food  supplies. 

In  spite  of  handicaps,  high-class  work  and  close  investigation  is  going 
steadily  on.  ]\Iucli  surgical  work  of  a  major  character  is  being  done, 
laboratory  work  is  ])eing  extended  as  much  as  [possible,  special  cottages 
are  being  provided  where  our  acnie  cases  cau  ha\e  better  attention,  and 
sterilization  of  proper  eases  has  been  carried  on  in  all  hospitals,  and  as 
a  result  many  cases  have  been  fitted  for  discharge,  thus  relieving  the 
state  of  their  continued  care. 

At  this  wa'iting  nearly  all  of  the  hospitals  are  suffering  from  influenza, 
which  has  increased  the  work  of  all  connected  with  the  service.  In  our 
short-handed  condition  it  ha.s  been  a  difficult  thing  to  handle.  All 
proper  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  dis- 
ease into  the  hospitals,  but  in  spite  of  them  it  gained  a  strong  foothold 
and  has  caused  many  fatalities.  Present  reports  show  influenza  is  fast 
diminishing  and  it  is  believed  that  the  worst  is  over. 

EXPENSES  OF  HOSPITALS. 

Owing  to  the  general  very  great  upward  tendency  in  the  prices  of  all 
supplies  it  will  not  be  a  surprise  to  learn  that  the  hospital  expenses 
have  also  increased,  but  have  not.  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce, 
kept  pace  with  the  increased  market  cost  of  necessary  supplies. 
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The  table  below,  compiled  from  figures  supplied  by  the  medical 
superintendents  of  the  different  state  hospitals  for  the  last  four  years 
shows  the  cost  of  maintaining  one  person  per  year  and  covers  all  ex- 
penses except  improvements  for  which  appropriations  were  made : 


June  30, 

1915, 

yearly 

Iier  capita 

June  30, 

1916, 

yearly 

per  capita 

June  30. 

1917. 

yearly 

per  capita 

June  oO, 

1918. 

yearly 

per  capita 

Stockton      

$183  29 
178  59 
209  95 
200  73 
187  74 
220  89 

$179  27 
182  25 
206  71 

178  87 
175  99 
208  97 

$181  15 
200  03 
233  74 
191  28 
183  27 
226  76 

$819  46 
225  81 
242  88 
211  56 

Napa 

Agnews      

Mendocino . 

Southern   California     

90O  91 

Sonoma      

241  18 

Average    -      -    .    

$196  87 

$188  6S 

$202  37 

$223  63 

Percentage  of  increase,  1917  over  1915,  3  per  cent. 
Percentage  of  increase,  191S  over  1916,  18.5  per  cent. 

Comparing  the  cost  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  with  that  of  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1918,  there  is  shown  to  have  been  an  increase  of 
18.5  per  cent  between  the  two  years.  Comparing  this  increase  with  the 
generally  accepted  increase  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  families,  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  the  hospitals  have  been  practicing  economies.  "With 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  Professor  M.  E.  Jaffa,  consulting  food 
expert,  the  hospitals  have  been  regulating  their  diet,  saving  quantities, 
conserving  flour  and  other  wheat  products,  bacon  and  sugar,  and 
otherwise  reducing  expenses.  In  these  conservation  and  saving  schemes 
we  have  had  the  cordial  support  and  advice  of  the  Board  of  Control 
and  the  valuable  assistance  of  the  State  Purchasing  Agent,  who,  by 
taking  advantage  of  market  conditions  and  buying  in  large  quantities 
when  .stock  was  abundant,  has  been  able  to  largely  reduce  costs.  Con- 
servation of  wheat  supplies  has  not  always  caused  undiluted  satisfaction, 
but  diet  has  not  been  cut  below  what  was  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  good  health.  While  variety  had  to  be  sacrificed  at  times,  quantity 
has  always  been  sufficient  for  purposes  of  healthy  nutrition,  and  the 
rations  have  been  based  on  physiological  principles.  In  this  food  work 
and  reduction  we  have  liad  the  good  Avill  and  co-operation  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  hospitals.  AA^ith  all  working  in  harmony  nuich  has 
been  done  in  war  work.  Overcrowding  of  hospitals  has  been  common 
and  it  has  been  very  difficult  at  times  to  provide  such  housing  capacity 
as  would  be  satisfactory.  The  administration  has  been  as  liberal  in 
providing  new  buildings  for  additional  room,  and  aiding  u.s  in  making 
improvements  as  war  demands  would  permit.  A  glance  at  the  tables 
below  will  show  the  moneys  appropriated  and  the  work  in  the  course  of 
construction  or  completed  to  increase  our  capacity  in  the  last  two 
years,  and  to  increase  the  water  supply  and  liettei-  the  general  con- 
ditions. 
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Amount 
appro- 
priated 


Convalescent  cottage,  women 

Male   patients'   cottage 

Two  physicians'  cottages 

Improvements  and  equipment,  kitchen  and  bakery 

Additions,  mechanical  equipment 

Crematory ^ 


Feb.,  1917  :  67 

Feb.,  1917  I  67 

April,  1917  i -- 

Jan.,  1918    — - 

Jan.,  1918    

Under  cons.! 


$30,000 
30,000 
8,000 
15,000 
15,000 


$28,000 

28,000 

7,000 

9,000 

15,000 


NAPA. 


Completed 


Remodel  south  pay 

Cottage  for  men  and  women 

Farm  cottage,  work-rs 

Two  convalfsceut  cottages  for  men  and  women 

Electric  elevators  .. 

Sewer  line 

Water  supply,  Rector  Canyon — — - 


Nov.,  1916 
Jan.,  1917 
May,  1917 
Under  cons. 
Jan.,  1918 
Feb.,  1918 
Completed 


Capacity 


36 

144 


Amount 

appro- 

Contract 

priated 

$15,000 

$14,000 

30,000 

88,000 

15,000 

13,500 

73,000 

70,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

75,000 

73,000 

AGNEWS. 


I  I 

Completed       Capacity 


Open-air  cottage 

Men  workers'  cottage 

Women's  cottage  .- 

Electric  time  clock  system 
Pumping  plant,  irrigation. 


Nov.,  1917 
Under  cons. 
Under  cons. 
Dec,  1916 
Under  eons. 


Amount 
appro- 
priated 


$22,500 

45,000 

30,000 

7,500 

1,800 


$21,000 

43,000 

36,000 

7,500 

1,800 


MENDOCINO. 


Completed       Capacity 


Amount 
appro- 
priated 


Electric  food  elevators— 

Laundry  and  bakery -„ 

Men's  cottage  

.Additions,  kitchen  and  commissary 

Business  manager's  estimate 

Manor  House  

Electrical  reconstruction 

Auxiliary  water  supply 


Oct.,  1916 
June,  1918 
Under  cons. 
Oct.,  1916 
July,  1916 
Oct.,  1916 
Jan.,  1918 
Under  cons. 


$7,500 
28,000 
20,000 
14,200 
3,000 
4,500 
12,500 
6,900 


$7,500 
18,000 
18,000 
14,200 
3,000 
4,500 
12,500 
6,900 


10 
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SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA  STATE   HOSPITAL. 


Completed       Capacity 


Amount 
appro- 
priated 


Water  supply :  Aug.,  l&ie  j $10,000  $10,000 

Women's  cottage  No.  17 Aug.,  1918             la)  45,000  43,000 

Nurses'   home  Sept.,  1918               52  15,000  12,000 

Industrial  building __. Jan.,  1918    15,000  3,000 

Cottage  No.  16 ']  July,  1917              130  40,000  38,000 

Chicken  yard — — Jan.,  1917    ..  3,500  3,50o 

New  boiler '  Under  cons. 8,000  8,000 

New  pumping  equipment -— Sept.,  1917    - 3,000  3,000 


NORWALK  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

1    Completed 

1 

Capacity 

Amount 
appro- 
priated 

Contract 

Workers'  cottage  for  females  and  two  receiving  eottoges  1  Sept.,  1918 

Superintendent's  cottage  Under  eons. 

Pumping  plant  for  irrigation Under  eons. 

256 

8135,000 
10,000 
5,300 

$120,000 
»,000 
5,300 

SONOMA  STATE  HOME. 

Completed    i  Capacity 


Amount 
appro- 
priated 


Barracks  for  male  epileptics 

Girls'  nursery  

Water,  steam  and  plumbing  repairs 

Laundry  building : '.. 

Bakery  building „ 

Cottage  for  low  grade  girls 


July,  1917 
Aug.,  1916 
Aug.,  1916 
Under  cons. , 
Under  eons.  [ 
Aug.,  1918 


$12,500 
25,000 
16,750 
22,500 
15,000 
15,000 


$10,000 
10,000 
19,750 
20,000 
13,000 
14,000 


FARM  AND  GROUNDS. 

Continued  efforts  have  been  made  to  increase  food  iiroducts  from  our 
farm  and  vegetable  gardens.  While  success  has  attended  our  efforts, 
we  have  been  badly  handicapped  by  shortage  of  Avater  in  several  of 
our  hospitals.  It  has  been  necessary  to  expend  several  allowances  of 
money  in  order  to  enlarge  our  supply.  At  Napa,  by  the  expenditure 
of  about  $75,000,  we  have  secured  an  extra  large  supply  from  Rector 
Canyon  on  the  State  Farm  in  Xapa  County  hy  building  a  small  dam 
and  running  a  pipe  line  do.\  ii  to  the  liospital.  This  sj'stem  is  capable 
of  being  much  enlarged  in  (  a  c  of  necessity. 

At  Sonoma  State  Home  the  water  supply  for  irrigation  has  been 
particularly  slioit.  and  we  amti'  forced  to  put  in  a  pumping  plant  and 
take  water  friiii  the  creek.  Mr.  Curtis,  of  the  State  Engineering  De- 
partment, has  given  us  great  assistance  in  enlarging  our  water  supply 
and  is  now  en v aged  in  searching  for  an  additional  water  source  for  the 
Home.  Witliout  more  appropriation  at  this  hospital  we  will  not  have 
suffir'i(  111  to  cjirry  on  the  necessary  eidargement  that  will  undoubtedly 
be  ne('(]((l. 
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In  uiir  effort^s  to  secure  additional  water  for  the  .state  hospitals  we 
have  had  the  most  hearty  co-operation  and  valuable  financial  assistance 
of  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Administration,  as  well  as  the  great 
help  of  the  Engineering  Department. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  success  of  the  dairy  at  the  Napa 
State  Hospital,  and  reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  tliat  institution  for  further  details. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  report  of  Mr.  V.  L.  Lathrop,  State 
Institutional  Farm  Expert,  on  the  agricultural  activities  of  the  state 
hospital  system : 

SUMMARY    OF    THE     AGRICULTURAL    ACTIVITIES    ON     THE     SEVEN     STATE 
HOSPITAL  AND    HOME    FARMS   FOR   THE   YEAR  1917. 

Sacramento,  California,  August  8,  1918. 
It  is   apparent   that   institution    favniing  has  become  an   important  as  well  as  a 
l.ermanent  state  industry,  Avhich  requires  the  same  sort  of  ability  and  push  that  must 
be  put  into  any  line  of  work  to  make  it  a  success. 

Statistics. 

The  state  of  California  now  owns  seven  state  hospital  and  home  farms,  containing 
(j,818  acres  and  caring  for  the  needs  and  comforts  of  10,313  people,  used  as  follows: 
655  acres  for  buildings  and  grounds. 
2,016  acres  of  field  crop, 
318  acres  of  vegetables, 
421  acres  orchard  and  vineyard,  and 
3,353  acres  of  grazing  and  watershed. 
The   live  stock   consists   of   142   horses   and   mules,    843   head   dairy   stock,   2,026 
hogs,  14,569  poultry  and  a  few  sheep  and   goats. 

Products. 
The    farms    supply    the    institutions    with    milk,    fresh    eggs,    poultry,    fruits   and 
vegetables,  fresh  and  cured  meats,  and  should  get  superior  quality  of  these  products 
by  reason  of  coming  direct  from  the  farm  to  the  institution  table. 

Farm  products  to  the  value  of  $249,195  were  raised  during  the  year  1917,  and 
sent  to  commissary.     Detail  as  follows  : 

Dairy  products $106,269  00 

Pork   products   35,885  00 

Poultry   products 34,362  00 

Vegetable   products   53,562  00 

Fruit    19,117  00 

Total $249,195  00 

Forty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  worth  of  feeds  were  raised 
for  live  stock  feeding,  and  cash  sales  of  farm  products,  mostly  fruits,  to  the  value 
of  $36,496,  an  increase  in  inventory  value  of  $8,237,  making  total  value  of  products 
$339,643. 

In  producing  these  products  there  was  .$49,035  worth  of  inmate  labor  used,  figured 
at  .50  cents  a  day.  and  $208,245  cash  paid  out  for  pay  roll  and  supplies. 

The  swine  departments  show  a  net  profit  after  deducting  all  labor,  purchased  and 
raised  feeds,  of  $21,105,  which  may  be  considered  the  value  of  garbage  used  in  the 
production  of  pork  products. 

The  live  stock  inventory  \alues  are  as  follows : 

January  1,  $110,618 ;  December  1,  $118,855 ;  showing  an  increase  value  of  $8,237. 

The  financial  summary  appears  as  follows : 

Cash  paid  out $208,245  00  Products  to  commissary.  .$249,195  00 

Net  value  of  garbage  and  Sales 36,496  00 

inninto  labor  and  profit     85,683  00  Inventory  increase 8,237  00 

$293,928  00  $293,928  00 
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Recommendations. 

The  problem  before  us  is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  industry 
and  enhance  the  value  of  the  farms  to  the  institutions  of  the  state. 
The  value  of  a  farm  to  an  institution  is  manifold.  The  farm  affords 
a  healthful  and  stimulating  environment  for  inmates  which  is  so 
essential  to  their  welfare  and  training,  and  can  be  made  an  economic 
factor  of  great  importance. 

The  institution  has  many  advantages  over  the  ordinary  farmer  in 
that  they  have  abundant  and  available  supply  of  unskilled  and  some 
skilled  labor,  plenty  of  money  for  operating,  good  supply  of  implements, 
tools,  and  live  stock;  has  a  ready  market  close  at  hand  for  all  their 
products  and  has  no  charges  for  interest,  taxes,  insurance  or  deprecia- 
tion— factors  of  considerable  consequence  to  the  average  farmer. 

In  a  study  of  the  1917  reports  of  all  state  institutions,  while  the 
financial  results  are  not  always  satisfactory,  they  show  the  possibilities 
of  the  future. 

It  is  very  clear,  therefore,  that  the  institution  farms  when  each  and 
every  department  is  operated  efficiently  will  produce  a  large  part  of  the 
food  products  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  inmates  and  should 
eventually  be  a  considerable  factor  in  reducing  the  per  capita  cost. 

Is  it  not  a  fair  question  to  ask :  are  each  of  the  farming  departments 
being  so  managed  that  the  institution  and  the  state  are  deriving  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  from  their  operation  1 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  farm  investment  is 
practically  a  constant  quantity ;  and  the  unused  opportunities  for  food 
production  are  an  economic  waste  if  not  actively  and  continuously 
worked  to  the  best  advantage.  ^lay  I  recommend  for  this  next  fiscal 
year  that  every  effort  be  made  to  raise  more  and  buy  less.  To  raise 
more  of  the  food  products  most  essential  and  that  are  suited  to  our 
soils  and  climatic  conditions.  To  raise  more  feeds  for  the  poultry,  hogs 
and  cows;  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  producing  milk,  eggs  and  pork. 
Not  trying  to  raise  products  to  sell  but  those  that  will  lessen  your  per 
capita  cost. 

The  few  outstanding  general  conditions  offering  an  immediate  field 
for  betterment  are : 

First,  standard,  uniform  system  of  farm  rei-ords,  accurately  and  con- 
tinuously kept. 

Second,  raise  two  litters  of  six  pigs  each  yearly  and  keep  the  IkhxI 
down  to  a  size  best  suited  to  profitably  utilize  the  available  waste  feeds 
from  the  farm  and  garbage  from  the  kitchen. 

Third,  change  practice  of  feeding  whole  milk  to  calves  longer  than 
two  weeks  to  skim  milk  according  to  best  modern  practice  and  cut  out 
the  heavy  feeding  of  gi-ain  to  low-producing  cows.  AA^eed  out  every 
low-producing  cow. 
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Fourth,  to  increase  the  vegetable  production  to  the  requirements  of 
the  institution. 

Fifth,  to  increase  the  feeds  raised  for  live  stock  and  utilize  the  land 
to  its  fullest  extent. 

Si.rtJi,  to  stop  raising  products  to  sell  only  as  they  are  incidental  and 
in  nature  of  surplus. 

In  closing,  may  I  remind  you  that  good  farming  is  now  more  impor- 
tant than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  our  state.  The  demand  for  food 
products  is  everywhere  exceeding  the  supply  and  prices  are  ever  on  the 
increase.  Shall  we  not  do  our  part  to  meet  this  situation  by  utilizing 
to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  our  institution  farms? 

I  feel  sure  the  l^oard  of  Control  stand  ready  to  aid  in  any  way  that 
may  seem  advisable  to  promote  such  endeavors. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  L.  Lathrop. 

MOVEMENT  OF  PATIENTS. 

The  past  two  years  has  been  nuirked  by  an  increased  numl)ei-  of 
admissions  to  the  state  hospitals;  in  fact,  the  largest  number  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  state  in  any  two  years  period.  The  hospitals  received  three 
classes  of  patients,  as  follows :  The  insane  by  court  commitment.  The 
numbers  of  committed  insane  received  in  the  two  years  ending  June 
30,  last,  was  5200,  divided  as  follows:  men,  3307;  women  1902.  The 
second  class  are  inebriety  cases,  also  under  court  commitment.  In  this 
class  we  received  1303,  divided  as  follows :  men,  1033  ;  women,  270.  The 
third  class  consists  of  those  who  are  admitted  by  voluntary  application 
without  legal  proceedings.  In  this  last  class  we  admitted  437,  divided 
Hs  follows:  men,  248;  women,  189.  There  has  been  a  marked  reduction 
in  the  number  of  inebriety  admissions,  437  the  last  two  years  as  against 
1516  in  the  previous  two  years.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this 
reduction:  Liquor  and  drugs  cost  much  more  and  are  harder  to  get; 
the  high  wages  prevailing  have  caused  many  of  the  inebriety  class  to 
go  to  work  actively  and  to  give  up  their  old  habits:  patriotism  has 
induced  many  to  join  the  military  or  naval  forces. 

The  voluntary  law  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  al)out  seven 
years  and  it  has  proven  its  benefits.  Under  its  operation  an  individual 
who  is  of  sufficient  mentality  to  realize  his  action  makes  written  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  a  hospital,  agreeing  to  abide  by  its  rules  and 
regulations  and  to  give  a  week's  written  notice  before  demanding 
release.     If  conditions  are  satisfactory,  admission  follows. 

With  the  large  number  of  patients  received  in  this  and  the  preceding 
biennial  period,  we  must  naturally  expect  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  next  two  years,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  demand.  We 
are  bound  to  receive  a  considerable  number  of  returning  soldiers  and 
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sailors  who  have  been  meutally  affected  by  the  hardships  of  war.  This 
becomes  especially  important  by  )-easou  of  the  fact  that  the  Goveriiment 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  is  crowded  beyond  its 
proper  capacity,  and  must  be  helped. 

While  we  have  had  a  large  number  of  admissions  in  the  last  two 
years,  we  have  not  had  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of 
patients  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  period.  This  lack  of  increase  is 
largely  due  to  our  system  of  deportation  of  nonresidents  to  their  home 
states,  and  the  reduction  of  inebrietj'  cases. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Waymire,  of  this 
office,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  return  of  nonresidents  and  aliens,  who 
deserves  much  credit  for  his  successful  work. 

Slate  population  in  1918 3,129,584 

State  population  in  1916 2,946,379 

Increase 183,205 

Percentage  of  increase 6.22 

In  hospitals  and  sanitariums  in  1918 10,437 

In  hospitals  and   sanitariums  in  1916 10,331 

Increase 106 

Percentage    of    increase 1.03 

Population  of  insane  in  1918 One  to  every  300 

Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  article  of  Dr.  M.  J.  Kowe,  of  the 
Mendocino  State  Hospital,  regarding  the  economical  aspect  of  hospital 
discharges  and  paroles,  as  observed  at  that  institution. 

SONOMA  STATE  HOME. 

The  home  for  feeble-minded  continues  to  do  good  work,  but  is  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  room  for  the  many  whose  relatives  desire  to  send 
them  there.  During  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  last,  the  institution 
increased  its  population  from  1227  to  1358,  an  increase  of  131  inmates. 
This  increase  is  not  very  large,  but  when  it  is  explained  that  on  June 
30,  1918,  there  were  350  applications  for  admission  on  file  who  could 
not  be  received  for  lack  of  room,  the  two  years  increase  of  131  has  more 
significance. 

During  the  last  year  a  cottage  for  delinquent  and  defective  females 
who  had  been  venereally  affected  has  been  completed  and  equipped  at 
the  Home.  The  epidemic  of  influenza  which  was  very  severe  at  the 
Home  prevented  the  use  of  this  cottage  for  the  purpose  for  Avhich  it 
was  built,  and  made  it  necessary  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  segregation 
of  "flu"  cases,  but  we  will  soon  be  able  to  use  it  for  its  original  purpose. 

The  Home  and  the  state  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death,  on  JMareh 
4,  1918,  of  Dr.  W.  J.  G.  Dawson,  its  superintendent  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  Dr.  Dawson  was  an  ideal  man  for  the  management  of  a  home 
for  feeble-minded.     He  was  a  man  who  was  wrapped  up  in  his  work  and 
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wliose  one  great  purpose  was  kuidliness  to  the  inmates,  aud  the  desire  to 
promote  their  happiness.  Happiness,  rather  than  discipline,  was  the 
moving  spirit  that  guided  his  management.  If  he  erred  at  all,  it  was 
always  on  the  side  of  kindness.  Broad  and  liberal  in  his  spirit,  he 
always  gave  every  one  the  benetit  of  the  doubt  and  was  loath  to  permit 
punishment  where  the  intent  for  evil  was  not  perfectly  clear.  He  will 
ever  be  remembered  for  his  ability  and  his  kindly  disposition. 

Another  serious  loss  sustained  by  the  Home  was  through  the  death  ot 
Dr.  S.  J.  Ermentrout.  the  woman  physician,  from  pneumonia  on  Novem- 
ber 14,  1917.  ^  ^     ^    , 

Dr  F  0  Butler,  former  assistant  physician,  has  been  selected  as  suc- 
cessor to  Dr  Dawson.  Dr.  Butler  is  young,  active,  a  skillful  physician, 
and  is  taking  hold  of  the  work  in  good  shape,  and  is  making  a  success 

The  Home  for  Feeble-Minded  is  tilling  a  great  need.  It  always  has  a 
laro-e  waiting  list  and  has  asked  for  additional  buildings  for  inmates, 
that  those  who  have  l)een  debarred  from  its  l>.Miefits  may  be  received. 

SYPHILIS  IN  THE  HOSPITALS. 

The  influence  of  syphilis  in  the  production  of  mental  and  nervous 
disease  has  been  so  definitely  demonstrated  that  it  seems  proper  to  again 
call  attention  to  it. 

Syphilis  when  not  inherited  is  usually  acquired  through  personal  con- 
tact with  an  infected  individual.     Its  effects  are  far-reaching,  mvolvmg 
not  only  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  but  the  body  in  its  entirety.     It 
descends  to  the  children,  if  not  early  and  vigorously  treated,  and  it 
must  be  so  treated,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  individual  himself 
or  herself,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  children  as  well.     With  the  more 
recent  tests  for  syphilis  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  its  existence  m  the 
system  at  an  eariv  date,  and  in  early  and  prolonged  proper  treatment 
its  after  symptoms  may  Ije  prevented  and  the  nervous  system  protected. 
A  study  of  over  four  thousand  men  who  contracted  syphilis  was  con- 
tinued over  twenty  years,  and  in  that  period  lOi  per  cent  had  developed 
well  pronounced  and  definite  forms  of  mental  disease,  and  there  were 
more  with  indefinite  nervous  troubles  which  frequentl.N-  brought  al)Out 
incapacity  for  full  labor. 

In  the  two  years  ending  June  30.  last,  of  our  total  admissions  of  insane 
to  state  hospitals.  15^  per  cent  were  suffering  from  disease  due  to 
syphilis  Of  the  total  deaths  at  the  state  h<jspitals  during  the  same 
period,  25  per  cent  were  due  to  syphilitic  diseases,  and  12  per  cent  to 

tuberculosis.  .  n-       -i 

There  is  a  financial  side  to  the  effects  of  syphilis  that  is  not  ordinarily 
oiven  much  study  but  is  worthy  of  close  attention.  A  valuable  study  of 
this  phase  of  the  subject  was  made  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Pollock,  statistician 
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of  the  New  York  state  hospitals.  He  studied  the  subject  from  these 
points  of  view:  first,  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance;  second,  the  loss 
of  earnings  of  the  syphilitic  mental  case.  Combining  these  several 
amounts,  he  calculated  that  the  economic  loss  to  the  state  of  New  York 
for  one  year  was  conservatively  figured  at  $5,398,644.99. 

As  our  percentage  of  syphilitic  cases  received  is  about  the  same  as 
New  York,  though  our  total  numbers  are  less,  we  can  adapts  his  individ- 
ual cost  to  our  own  hospitals,  and  make  an  approximate  estimate.  Dr. 
Pollock's  study  made  an  individual  cost,  for  men,  only,  of  $3,170  for  the 
year.  Taking  this  figure  with  California's  lessened  per  capita  cost  for 
two  years,  we  find  that  our  financial  loss  would  be  $2,568,680. 

APPROPRIATIONS  NEEDED  FOR  THE  COMMISSION. 

Although  this  commission  was  organized  in  1897  with  a  hospital  popu- 
lation of  5001,  and  we  now  have  a  hospital  population  of  10,303,  our 
office  force  has  never  been  increased,  though  our  work  has  more  than 
doubled. 

We  have  recently  had  one  outside  man  added,  a  financial  agent,  who 
is  of 'great  assistance  in  investigating  financial  conditions  of  those  who 
owe  the  stat«  for  the  maintenance  of  relatives  in  the  hospitals. 

We  should  have  at  least  one  additional  clerk  in  the  office,  as  the  work 
is  becoming  very  burdensome  and  hard  to  handle  with  our  present 
force. 

An  appropriation  of  $40,000  should  be  granted  for  the  continued 
deportation  of  nonresidents  and  aliens.  The  work  is  important,  as  it 
pays  for  itself  many  times  over. 

F.  W.  Hatch, 
General   Superintendent 
State  Hospitals. 
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ECONOMICAL   ASPECTS    OF    HOSPITAL   DISCHARGES 
AND  PAROLES. 

M.  J.  RowE,  M.D. 

During  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1918,  there  were  in  the  ]\Ien- 
docino  State  Hospital  1472  patients  under  treatment  as  insane.  Of 
this  number  some  have  been  residents  since  the  opening  of  the  liospital 
in  1893,  while  379  were  admitted  during  the  last  two  years.  Their  ages 
are  between  10  and  93  years. 

From  among  this  number  182  patients  left  the  hospital  to  renew 
their  social  relations  independently  or  with  the  assistance  of  relatives  or 
friends.  Their  relationship  to  the  hospital  at  the  time  of  leaving  is 
shown  in 

TABLE   I. 


Men 

Women 

12 
29 

Total 

Discharged  

Paroled    



-..— 

55 
43 
43 

87 
72 

Absent  30  days 

on 

elopement 

43 

Totals 

141 

41 

182 

The  psychoses  of  those  discharged  recovered,  together  with  the  num- 
ber, average  age,  duration  and  hospital  residence  for  each  psychosis, 
are  shown  in  Table  II. 

The  same  information  for  those  discharged  improved  appears  in 
Table  III,  and  for  all  those  paroled  in  Table  IV. 

Tables  V,  VI  and  VII  show  the  analysis  of  the  results  of  parole, 
exclusive  of  the  one  case  dying. 

Table  VIII  gives  similar  information  for  those  still  on  parole. 
TABLE   M.     Discharged,  Recovered. 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Age. 
years 

Duiation. 
months 

Hospital 
residence, 
months 

Manic  depressive 

Dementia  prseeox            --                 

S 

4 
2 

12 
2 
1 
5 
7 

30.16 

34 

49 

42.8 

33 

5.81 
22 
72 

5.3 
18.25 

Paranoid  state      

1 
5 
6 

10 

-- 

5.4 

Alcoholic  hallucinosis            ..    -.    

7 

5.9 

2 
1 



2 
1 

23 

24 

3.5 

Epileptic  dream  state 

6 

Infrctive  psychoses                     _ 

1 

1 
1 

10 
6 

1 

39 
21 

25.3 
80.8 
39 

2.5 
10 

12.4 

1.5 

Simple  depression                   --       

1 

10 

Constitutional  psychopathic  inferiority, 
with  outbreak      

10 
4 
1 

10.3 

2 

6.39 

Psychasthenia                                         

2.5 

1.5 

Totals 

38 

10 

43 
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TABLE  III.     Discharged,   Improved. 


Male 


Duration, 
months 


Hospital 
residence, 
months 


Manic  depressive 
Dementia  prsecox 
Paranoid  state 
Delirium  tremens 
Alcoholic  hallucinosis 
Alcoholic  paranoia  . 
Other  alcoholic  psychoses 

Epilepsy    

Arteriosclerosis 
General  paralysis 
Senile  dementia  ._ 
Infective  psychoses  - 
Psyehasthenia 
Simple  depression 

Constitutional  psychopathic  inferiority, 
with  outbreak 

Imbecile    

Moron,  with  outbreat. 

Totals 


11.03 


TABLE  IV.     Paroled. 


Male      i    Female 


Age, 
years 


Duration.    Hospital 
months       residence, 
months 


Parole, 
months 


Manic  depressive  — 

Dementia  praeeox 

Paranoid  state  

Delirium  tremens   

Alcoholic    hallucinosis    

Alcoholic   paranoia    , 

Other  alcoholic  psychoses 

Epilepsy 

Arteriosclerosis    

General  paralysis  

Senile  dementia 

Infective  psychoses 

Psyehasthenia    

Simple  depression 

Constitutional    psychopathic 

inferiority   

Moron  _.-- 

Imbecile   


23 
11 
1 
5 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
4 
1 
2 
1 


44.8 
23.9 
50 
44.8 
27 
40 
37 
31 
55.5 
43.5 
.     66 
49 
47 


5  I  31.4 
8  I  29.6 
4  i        31.75 


Totals 


43 


29 


72 


14.31 
28.39 
18 


8.86 

7 

6 

127.26 

63.4 

14.2 

46.46 

4.1 
17.1 


9.25 
8.98 

15 
5.72 
6.3 
6.66 
5.7 
7.26 

54 
6.83 

46 
3.9 
8.1 


9.2 


S.16 
5.35 
S1.41 


6.48 

6.47 

.23 

7.83 

8.66 

11.4 

8.16 

.88 

3.34 

7.14 

6.9 

U.8 

19.8 


11.6 

4.01 

16.09 


TABLE   V. 


Discharged,   Recovered  from   Parole. 

Hospital       Parole, 
residence.     _,„„.ha 


Male      I   Female    ,     Total 


Age, 
years 


Duration,!   ^°?S^^\ 


months 


1 

6     ': 

7 

13 
2 

1 

2 

39 
50 
38 

25 

15.05 

10.31  : 

5       ' 
3.7 

7.4    j 

6.27 

8 

Alcoholic  dream  state 

Constitutional    psychopathic 
inferiority,  with  outbreak- 

1     1  — 

4 
8 

4.23 
4.5 

Totals   

11 

1 

7 

18 

9.02 

8.15 
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TABLE  VI.     Discharged,  Improved  from  Parole. 
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Male 

Female 

Total 

Age,         Duration, 
years          months 

Hospital 
residence, 
months 

Parole, 
months 

Dementia  pnecox,  paranoid.. 
Moron  _ 

Totals  

1 

1 

an 

1 
4.1             1.1 
8 

1^ 

2 

2           29 

6 

1 

2 

3 

5.7 

8.75 

TABLE  VII.     Returned  fro 

m  Parole 

• 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Age, 
years 

Duration, 
months 

Hospital 
residence, 
montlis 

Parole, 
months 

Manic  depressive      

4  '               1 

5            47 

10.33 
13.17 

7.4 
11.35 

6 

6.7 

Dementia  prcecox 

Paranoid  state   

Delirium   tremens       

2 
1 

2 

4 

1 

29 
56 

8.8S 
2 

Alcoholic  hallucinosis 

Other  alcoholic  psychoses 

Epilepsy 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

......... 

53 

3a 

66 

127.28 

7.28 

jas 

Arteriosclerosis  „ . 

General  paralysis           

1 

89.8            86.1 
7.6             7 

.76 
.73 

Senile  dementia  - 

1 

46.46 

...-.*... 

6.6 

Infection   psychoses    

Psychasthenia 

Simple  depression  .  

7 

Constitutional    psychopathic 
inferiority   .  --      -       

1  !              1 

41 

30.4 

32.5 

6 

4.72 
37.25 

19 

Moron  

Imbecile   

1 
1 

4 

1 

5 

2 

4.92 
.43 

Totals      — 

11 

11 

22 

TABLE  VIII.     Continued  Parole. 


Manic    depressive   

Dementia  prsecox  .. 

Paranoid  state 

Delirium  tremens   

Alcoholic  hallucinosis 

Alcoholic  paranoia   

Arteriosclerosis    ..-- 

General  paralysis 

Infection  psychoses  

Psychasthenia    

Constitutional    psychopathic 

inferiority   

Moron  

Imbecile 

Chronic  alcoholism  


1    

1  I 


Totals 


10 


Total 


Age, 
years 


38.57 

25.85 

.50 

34 

27 

40 

53 

51 

49 

47 

33 

28.5 

31 

3fi 


Duration, 
months 


11,62 
14.07 
18 


8.86 

7 
40 
15.75 

4.1 
17.1 

11,6 


Hospital 
residence. 
montliB 


Parole, 
months 


9.67 

15 
0.33 
6.3 
6.66 

22 
9.25 
3.9 
8.1 

10 


5.4 

7.13 

.23 

11.61 

8.66 
11.4 

0 

12.59 
11.3 
19.6 


13.8S 
4.31  I  .75 

53.10  i  16.06 

7.2  12 
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Thirty-seven  patients  were  discharged  or  ])ar(jl(xl  following  manic 
depressive  attacks.  Among  those  discharged  the  duration  of  the  first 
attack  averaged  13.33  months  and  the  hospital  treatment  for  them  8.75 
months,  while  the  duration  of  multiple  attacks  was  S.66  months  and  of 
their  treatment  7.64  months.  The  average  length  of  first  manic  attacks 
was  over  twice  as  great  as  the  average  length  of  all  manic  attacks. 
First  depressions  average  13.5  months  duration,  while  the  average  for 
all  depressions  was  12.6  months.  The  character  of  the  symptoms  in 
the  first  manic  attack  led  to  hospital  treatment  for  11  Df  the  13.1 
months  duration  of  the  attack,  while  the  first  depressed  attack  received 
hospital  treatment  for  only  8  months  of  the  13.5  months  that  the  attack 
lasted,  probably  because  he  was  troubling  no  one  but  himself.  It  is 
also  notable  that  subsequent  depressed  attacks,  having  more  insight, 
receive  treatment  during  9.7  months  of  the  12.6  months  duration  of  the 
attack ;  which  insight  also  undoubtedly  accounts  for  those  suffering  from 
multiple  attacks  being  under  treatment  throughout  a  much  larger  part 
of  the  attack. 

Parole  seemed  preferable  for  23  of  these,  in  some  cases  to  facilitate 
the  return  without  the  unpleasant  features  of  recommitment,  and  in 
others  because  the  patients  were  not  fully  recovered  when  returned  to 
their  relatives. 

Five  who  were  paroled  were  returned  to  the  hospital  because  of  recur- 
rence of  mental  symptoms  after  an  average  parole  period  of  6.7  months. 
All  five  had  had  two.  or  more  i^revious  attacks  of  mania  and  two  of 
them  were  subsequently  again  paroled  and  have  remained  absent  to  date. 

Five  others  have  been  absent  on  parole  an  average  period  of  4.15 
months. 

Thirteen  were  discharged  from  parole  as  recovered  after  an  average 
parole  period  of  6.15  months. 

It  appears  on  analj^sis  of  this  group  that  the  average  parole  period 
for  those  discharged  following  a  first  manic  attack  was  three  months 
and  that  the  sum  of  the  parole  period  and  hospital  residence  is  the 
same  as  the  hospital  residence  period  for  the  similar  eases  discharged 
on  leaving.  It  also  appears  that  those  paroled  following  multiple 
attacks  of  manic  depressive  insanity  form  a  distinct  group  from  those 
discharged  at  the  time  of  leaving  the  hospital.  The  average  duration 
of  attack  of  both  phases  was  twice  as  long  as  in  the  group  discharged 
when  leaving,  and  while  the  miniiTnim  age  in  the  two  gr()ui)s  ^vas  the 
same,  the  average  age  of  those  in  the  paroled  group  was  41.22,  while  in 
the  directly  discharged  group  it  was  31.14  years.  To  this  older  group 
belong  those  patients  having  no  one  sufficiently  interested  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  parole  and  Avho,  under  present  conditions,  must  remain 
in  the  hospital  until  more  complete  recovery  is  secured. 
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Ten  cases  of  dementia  pnecox  were  discharged.  Three  were  unim- 
proved and  were  discharged  in  care  of  relatives  who  wished  to  assume 
the  responsibility,  that  the  patients  might  be  near  their  friends.  Four 
male  hebephrenics,  whose  average  age  was  25  years  9  months,  were 
sufficiently  free  from  symptojns  to  be  discharged  as  improved  and  be  at 
least  temporarily  self-supporting  after  a  hospital  residence  averaging 
six  months. 

One  nineteen-year-old  girl  was  so  free  from  evidences  of  katatonia 
after  7.5  months  residence  that  she  was  considered  a  social  recovery. 

A  woman  of  49  dropped  her  paranoid  ideas  and  adapted  herself  so 
well  that  she  was  so  considered  after  2^  years  hospital  residence. 

Eleven  patients  who  could  not  liave  left  the  hospital  except  under 
supervision  were  paroled  and  have  remained  out  an  average  period 
of  6.47  months.  Their  average  age  was  28  years,  and  average  hos- 
l)ital  residence  S.98  months.  Among  these  was  a  patient  who,  previ- 
ous to  his  i)arole,  had  a  hospital  residence  of  20  years  4  months,  and 
who  remained  outside  over  10  months. 

One  man  adapted  himself  to  a  new  environment  and  was  subse(iuently 
discharged  improved. 

In  all,  a  number  eciuivalent  to  14  per  cent  of  those  admitted  during 
the  biennium  suffering  from  dementia  pra?cox  were  able  to  leave  the 
hospital  under  present  conditions. 

Of  15  patients  who  were  constituti(mally  psychopathic  and  who  came 
to  the  hospital  with  mental  upsets  following  added  stress,  10  completely 
recovered  from  the  disturbances  leading  to  admission  and  were  so  dis- 
charged after  an  average  hospital  residence  of  10.8  months.  Two  others 
were  paroled  after  an  average  hospital  residence  of  7.4  months  and  dis- 
charged after  parole  periods  averaging  5.4  months.  One  woman  who 
was  fanatically  religious  returned  after  19  months'  parole  because  of 
uncontrolled  litigious  tendencies. 

Three  patients  diagnosed  as  paranoid  states  left  the  hospital.  One 
man,  aged  49,  was  markedly  arteriosclerotic  and  dropped  his  paranoid 
ideas  as  his  physical  condition  improved  and  was  discharged  recovered. 
Another  was  improved  after  10  months  hospital  residence.  One  woman 
was  paroled  after  15  months  hospital  residence.  The  ages  of  all  were 
between  49  and  56. 

Among  the  alcoholic  psychoses,  those  (juickly  recovering  from 
mental  symptoms  were  retained  for  institutional  treatment  for  the 
underlying  alcoholism. 

The  results  of  trial  in  the  cases  of  5  general  paretics  are  various. 
One  mildly  demented  man,  who  was  discharged  by  court  order  and  who 
physically  was  considered  an  arrested  case,  has  been  comfortable  for 
over  a  year;  two  patients,  Avho  each  gave  a  history  of  conduct  disorders, 
with  mental  dilapidation,  cleared  mentally  during  an  avera<ie  hospital 
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residence  of  9.25  months,  and  while  still  exliibiting  the  diagnostic 
neurological  and  serological  findings,  have  been  regularly  employed  at 
home  for  over  a  year.  One  demented  patient  was  returned  after  three 
Aveeks  trial  and  one  man  died  in  convulsions  2^  months  after  leaving 
the  hospital. 

The  other  small  groups  are  too  small  for  statistical  study,  but  are 
included  for  analysis  of  the  economical  problems. 

Forty-three  men  eloped  and  were  absent  one  mouth  or  more.  Tlie 
results  of  these  elopements  are  shown  in  Table  IX. 

TABLE  IX.     Results  of  Elopements. 


Age, 
years 


Attack 
duration, 
months 


Hospital  Elopement 
residence,  duration, 
months        months 


Voluntary  returns   

Returned  by  ofBeers 

Admitted   elsewhere  

Discharged  recovered  

Discharged  improved 

Died 

Eloped  (whereabouts  unknown). 

Total   

Counted   twice    

Number  of  patients 


31.5  ! 
25.2    ' 

28.5 

34.6  1 
34       ; 

34.5    ' 

i7.r 

148 
18.03 
52.^ 


90.58 


13 

114.84 
123.5 

17.8 

22 

29.3 


2.06 

1.12 

.85 

13.4 

2.51 

11.5 


Voluntary  returns  were  of  patients  diagnosed  dementia  praecox, 
paranoid,  constitutional  phychopathic  inferiority  and  manic  depressive 
insanity. 

The  dementia  praecox  patient  returned  after  two  months  absence  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  the  hospital  regarding  his  legal  status.  As  he 
was  self-supporting  and  apparently  able  to  conduct  himself  normally  in 
his  new  environment,  he  was  discharged  socially  recovered.  The  con- 
stitutional psychopathic  inferiority  returned  after  3  months  for  the 
same  reason  and  was  discharged  recovered.  The  manic  depressive  w^as 
a  first  manic  attack  under  treatment  14.1  months.  After  an  absence  of 
1.2  months  he  returned  confused  and  mildly  depressed  and  was  retained 
as  he  evidently  appreciated  his  need  of  treatment. 

Returned  by  officers  were  5,  all  of  Avhom  remained  out  barely  one 
month.  Two  were  returned  because  of  conduct  disorder;  two  were 
mentally  unable  to  hold  employment,  although  quiet  and  willing;  one 
was  physically  unable  to  work. 

Two  dementia  praecox  patients  were  apprehended  and  admitted,  one 
to  Stockton  and  one  to  Napa  State  Hospital. 

Discharged  recovered  were  two  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  aged  30 
and  50  years,  after  absence  from  the  hospital  of  9.2  and  22  months,  and 
one  epileptic  who  had  lessened  frequency  of  convulsions  and  ab.senee  of 
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dream  states  durin,  »ix  months  hospital  residence,  was  discharged  after 

°tisXCrC«v>-cl  w"-e  o-  ^"-"«='  P—  '=^-'  "^^'  ''■  "■":? 

Discnaigea  imp  ^^„.i,.    .iid  one  dnie  a.'lirmm  case,  age  2<, 

hospital  residence  was  40  raontlis,  ana  one 
■ift.M-  a  liosDital  residence  of  -i  months. 

There  dfed  one  moron,  age  40.  whose  hospital  iv«>denec  was     4^b 
r      H?vv,«  nmrdered  in  his  hedroom  in  San  Franeiseo  after  an 

r:;  ',«t:  r,  e::nfortah,e  and  was  aeeidentaUy  killed  „y  a  tra.n 
ten  days  after  eloping. 

TABLE  X.     Eloped  PatientsJsiot^Accounted_F^ 


Manic  depressive  

Dementia  prseeox 

Delirium  tremens 

Alcoholic  hallucinosis 

Prison  psychosis 

Epilepsy    — 

Moron    


All   of  these   patients   l)nt    one   dementia   praeeox  were   comfortable 

Tttr^br'JhS  the  4  diagnosed  as  manic  depressive,  delirinm 
tremens  and  alcoholic  hallucinosis,  made  complete  recoveries. 

kZJ  the  others  a  past  history  of  roving  was  very  prevalent  and 
.fXlethatsomeofU^^^^^^^ 

:rrer;:r  rent  lit  ti:;Uent  .^or  Shortage.  Which  .naUes 

'"ZS'^therSty  of  psychoses,  as  well  as  of  condi.K.us  of  patients 
.,2;  leaving  and  also  of  n,eth«ds  of  absenting  ^'on.    h-J.os,,  1. 1 
o,,icklv  becomes  evident  that  the  economical  aspects  of  the  lesults  ot 
?:iatment  of  the  insane  in  a  state  hospital  can  not  be  consulered  without 
+uVinD-  into  account  the  medical  side. 

The    v"ag,.  hospital  residence  of  a  patieot  discharged  recovered  was 
«.905^;Kmti;.   which,  based   npon   ,h,.   prcsen.    per  c„p„a    rate,  costs 

^'Thfforegoing  tables  show  that  the  parole  periods  in   the  various 
n,vchoses  are  as  variable  as  the  periods  of  hospital  residence. 
'The  cost  of   reatment  during  15.4  months  for  the  22  who  were  absent 
on  parole  during  the  5.56  months  before  their  return  became  neccsary, 
was  !i;252.0n  per  patient. 
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The  financial  saving  to  the  state  by  the  parole  of  the  75  patients 
leaving  the  hospital  by  this  method  is  shown  below.  This,  of  course, 
can  not  include  any  figures  showing  the  additional  saving  by  the  large 
proportion  of  these  who  took  up  useful  occupations  immediately  upon 
leaving  the  hospital. 

Twenty-one  patients  were  on  parole  5.8  months  before  discharge 

and  would  have  cost  for  hospital  care  during  that  period $1,995  08 

Twenty-two    patients    wex'e   on    parole   5.56    months   before   their 

return  and  would  have  cost 2,003  60 

Thirty-two  have  been  on  parole  8.64  months,  saving 4,528  74 

Total  saving  by   present   parole  system $8,527  42 

Of  the  32  still  on  parole,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  18  will  be 
eventually  discharged  recovered. 

The  patients  now  discharged  from  parole  spend  but  60  per  cent  of 
the  period  of  commitment  actually  in  the  hospital  and  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  assume  that  those  discharged  when  leaving  could  spend  the  last 
40  per  cent  of  their  commitments  under  outside  supervision,  which 
method  would  have  saved  the  hospital  $2,253.55  during  the  past  biennial 
period. 

The  actual  saving  to  the  hospital,  combined  with  earlier  return  to 
former  occupations,  makes  the  economic  value  of  the  parole  system  very 
apparent  and  suggests  the  advisability  for  financial  reasons,  if  for  no 
others,  of  extending  the  parole  system  to  provide  for  the  large  number 
of  patients  who  have  no  one  willing  or  able  to  assume  such  responsibility. 

It  is  impossible  without  reviewing  a  much  larger  group  of  cases,  even 
to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  number  now  in  the  hospital  who  could 
live  outside,  for  a  time  at  least,  under  suitable  supervision,  but  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  these  who  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  and 
eloped  were  able  to  be  self-supporting,  is  strongly  suggestive  that  they, 
and  undoubtedly  many  more,  could  do  well  enough  under  supervision 
to  effect  a  large  saving. 

The  discharged  patient  is  provided  with  clothes  and  a  small  sum  of 
money  by  the  hospital.  The  paroled  patient  is  provided  with  nothing 
and  is  dependent  on  his  friends,  and  therefore  the  friendless  patient,  no 
matter  how  worthy,  can  not  be  paroled. 

This  is  manifestly  unjust  discrimination  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  adjustment  between  the  two  classes  can  be  made  whereby  provision 
shall  be  made  by  the  state,  or  some  benevolent  organization,  to  meet  the 
parole  requirements  of  this  friendless  group. 
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To  the  California  State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 

Gentlemen:  I  respectfully  submit  to  your  honorable  commission  the 
following  report  for  the  sixty-eighth  and  sixty-ninth  tiscal  years.      _ 

The  collections  for  the  contingent  funds  for  the  various  state  hospitals 
for  this  biennial  period  show  a  satisfactory  increase  over  the  preceding 
two  years  (although  the  66th  and  67th  tiscal  years  showed  an  increase  of 
:1<66.415.08  over  the  two  previous  years). 

Sixty-eighth  fiscal  year ^fidfm  24 

Sixty-ninth  fiscal  year ddb,4W  ^ 

$594,777  62 
An  increase  over  the  sixty-sixth  and  sixty-seventh  years  of 132,318  23 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  was  collected  for  the  Sonoma  State 
Home  during  the  biennium  the  sum  of  $48,667.36,  making  a  grand 
total  of  collections  of  $643,444.98. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  collections  of  deliquent  and  overdue  board 
accounts,  as  well  as  the  transportation  and  commitment  expense,  has 
been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  co-operation  of  the  office  of  the  Attorney 
for  the  Commission,  the  successful  etforts  of  the  Financial  Agent,  and 
the  secretaries  of  the  various  state  hospitals  and  the  State  Home  for 
Feeble-Minded. 

While  the  collections  show  a  material  increase,  the  policy  of  the  com- 
mission has  been  not  to  enforce  collections  where  an  undoubted  hardship 
would  be  worked.  Will  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  reports 
of  the  various  officers  and  employees  of  the  commission,  showing  the 
progress  and  satisfactory  results  obtained.  The  report  of  the  Deporta- 
tion Agent  shows  a  great  saving  to  the  state  and  this  department  should 
be  given  greater  financial  aid  to  further  carry  out  the  work  satisfactorily. 

The  satisfactory  results  obtained  in  the  various  departments  and 
activities  of  the  commission  are  in  main  due  to  the  working  harmony 
and  co-operation  of  all,  in  the  interest  of  the  state. 

Following  will  be  found  tables  showing  collections  at  the  state  hos- 
pitals by  months  during  the  last  two  biennial  periods,  movements  of 
patients,  nativity,  statements  of  contingent  funds,  etc. 
Respectfully, 

E.  S.  BiRDSALL, 

Secretary. 
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MONTHLY  RECEIPTS  AT  THE  SIX  STATE  HOSPITALS. 
From  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1915. 


Stockton 


Napa 


Agnews 


-.     ,    .  Southern    i      _  »  , 

Mendocino     California  I      totals 


1914- 


July  

August  — 
September 
October  — 
November 
December 
-January  .. 
February 

March   

April    

May 

June    


$4,312  29 
3.839  01 
5,019  31 
5,139  35 
1,469  17 
3.900  04 
3,209  93 
2,237  18 
2,625  63 
3,037  70 
1,782  63 
3,873  55 


695  97 
,070  67 
,844  61 
,066  53 
,070  05 
,250  66 
,938  90 
,474  50 
,840  51 
206  97 
032  84 
,486  20 


112  32 

,851  OO 
,102  28 
,130  98 
,080  76 
,909  33 
,714  48 
,02S  68 
,146  88 
,076  60 
745  65 
616  50 


$1,722  75 
1,047  25 

878  50 
1,571  50 
1,403  00 
1,022  06 
2,280  18 
1,353  50 
1,437  12 
1,743  00 
1,827  65 

986  00 


Totals  $40,445  79  $59,968  41  |  $56,495  46  !  $17,272  46  $54,681  58 


$6,841  15 
3,255  13 
3,553  13 
5,243  45 
3,588  54 
3,901  18 
5,101  71 
4,846  70 
3,918  69 
5,290  01 
3,931  75 
5,210  14 


$23,684  48 
16,063  06 
17,397  83 
22,141  81 
15,591  52 
17,983  27 
19,245  15 
17,940  56 
19,968  83 
19,354  28 
20,320  52 
19,172  39 


$228,863  70 


From  July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916. 


Months                  1    Stockton 

1 

Napa           Agnews       Mendocino 

Southern       .^         „     i      _  ^  , 
California      Norwalk    |      Totals 

1915— July    

$2,672  55 

1 
$5,474  12      $4,753  14 
4,631  01       6,185  60 
4,734  40       4,562  66 
6,065  64        4,421  57 
3,519  04        4,041  78 
4,950  83  '     5,259  55 
7,568  54       4,195  83 
5,405  23       3,681  10 
4,403  80  i     6,100  65 
3,815  35       4,662  40 
4,235  62  '     4,352  86 
5,412  70  1     5,643  78 

$2,040  51 
2,934  99 

756  33 
2,517  50 
1,964  32 

1.043  44 
2,048  50 
1,517  50 

964  20 
1,726  50 

1.044  10 
1,355  17 

$5,529  89 
4,072  33 
3,724  95 
5,248  80 
4,034  30 
4,751  90 
4,350  22 
6,539  43 
5,211  82 
5,347  02 
5,368  62 
4,743  64 

i  $20,470  21 

1     19,354  55 

August       

1,530  62 
2,315  39 
4,442  24 
3,588  39 
2,384  97 
3,673  51 
3,617  09 
2,840  25 
2,410  31 
2,959  25 
2,985  04 

September  

October    

November   

December  

1916— January  .. 

February   

March    

April    

May    . 

June    

16,093  73 

1     22,695  75 

17,147  83 

I     18,390  69 

21,736  80 

20,760  35 

$273  65       19,794  37 

115  10       18,076  88 
88  75       18,049  20 

8^  40       21,025  73 

Totals    

$35,319  81 

$80,216  28  :  ^7,860  92 

$19,913  06 

$58,922  92 

$1,382  90    $233,59569 

From  July  1, 

1916,  to  June  30,  1917. 

Months 

Stockton          Napa           Agnews 

T.r„„j^„ir,«      Southern 
Mendocino     califonia 

N'orwalk 

Totals 

1916-July    

August    .    . 

$6,869  03  1  $4,381  91 
2,683  05      10,201  20 
3,498  10  i     5,132  11 
2,775  95  1     5,126  75 
3,161  12  1     4,042  93 
6,023  04  [     4,451  02 
2,882  77  i     8,677  10 

$4,644  91      $1,977  68 
4,500  43        1.832  10 

$4,640  75        ^-m  31  i  $22,864  59 
6,060  62  ,        247  35  1     25,524  75 

September   —. 

October 

6,001  15 
5,024  30 
4,043  55 
7,066  96 
5.fi49  ^T 

1,007  14 
1,644  60 

838  90 
1,030  25 
"?.R4d  9R 

4,008  50  ;        460  55  !     20,107  55 
8,869  65          516  93       18,')58  21 

November    _. 

December  

1917 — January 

4,762  89          388  23        17,237  62 
3,444  12       2,310  21  i     24,32i  6(> 
4,545  52  '     1.542  02  i     25.040  81 

February    

March    

April    

May    

June  

2,1,59  90       4,748  12  I     4^035  88          873  50 
2,805  87  •     6,034  57  j     5,737  SO          793  75 
2,882  19       3,943  38       6,295  16       1,845  25 
3,439  11  !     5,205  51        5,122  85  i     1,035  50 
2,326  44       7,416  42  !     5,714  98  1        958  00 

4,338  78 
6,428  24 
7,104  52 
4,975  32 
5,309  22 

445  75 
407  25 
429  40 
717  06 
231  50 

16,601  W. 
22,205  4S 
22,449  90 
20,495  35 
21,956  56 

Totals   

$41,458  57    $59,361  02    $53,837 14    $16,180  93 

$59,486 13 

$8,048  69 

$258,38888 
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From  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918. 


Napa 


Agnews 


1917— July    I  $3,438  04 

August    -.- --  5,360  02 

September  j  4,480  81 

October  4,800  09 

November    4,01&  81 

December  4,576  11 

1918— January 3,856  11 

February  8,471  88 

March    7,978  23 

April     I  6,151  61 

May    I  3,728  27 

June  5,133  48 


Totals 


$5,294  83 

4,887  50 
6,909  98 
5,260  15 
4,927  34 
9,788  07 
7,998  80 
8,533  06 
6,388  13 
9,146  75 
13,609  52 
8,921  99 


$4,80195 
6,319  23 
5,653  88 
6,828  16 
5,002  18 
5,140  41 
5,597  85 
5,329  15 
6,432  05 
6,608  37 
6,051  68 

10,908  15 


-,     .     .       ,   Southern 
Mendocino     caUfomla 


$1,800  78 

778  88 
2,312  00 
1,S58  54 
1,083  60 
1,587  50 
1,894  21 
2,041  81 

955  50 
3,371  81 
1,422  79 
3,009  41 


$56,494  89  $91,745  02  $73,968  06  $21,91191 


$12,257  74 
9,145  77 
4,813  19 
5,404  84 
4,906  17 
9,437  90 
6,158  05 
5,924  85 
5,015  91 
5,253  09 
8,046  91 
5,702  03 


$318  83 

545  38 

597  60 

895  38 

1,882  86 

2,991  98 

1,898  84 

1,005  91 

682  40 

1,851  08 

434  08 

984  23 


$28,407  25 
27,039  78 
24,827  43 
24,310  16 
21,821  98 
80,521  97 
29,373  86 
26,323  38 
27,452  22 
81,882  61 
33,293  25 
34,669  29 


$78,066  42  [$14,523  27 


$336,409  24 
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August  23,  1918. 
California  State  Commission  in  Lunacy, 

Gentlemen  :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  am  rendering 
my  report,  which  covers  the  period  from  June  19,  1917.  the  date  of  my 
beginning  active  work,  to  June  30,  1918. 

I  shall  make  this  report  in  general  terms,  and  deal  with  totals  rather 
than  list  each  particular  case.  I  am  doing  this  because  I  have  made  a 
report  from  time  to  time  to  your  honorable  secretary  of  each  and  every 
case,  and  to  make  a  particular  report  of  each  and  every  case  would 
make  my  report  too  lengthy  for  the  purpose  that  I  understand  you 
wish  it. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  I  have  collected,  or  caused 
to  be  paid  directly  to  your  commission,  or  directly  to  one  of  the  several 
state  hospitals,  by  state  hospital  debtors,  an  aggregate  sum  of  $13,625. 
This  total  covered  delinquent  claims  running  all  the  way  from  $10  to 
$1,180.  In  quite  a  number  of  these  cases  the  claims  had  been  delin- 
quent for  lengthy  periods,  running  into  years,  and  in  some  of  the  cases 
the  amounts  were  deemed  practically  uncollectible.  In  fact  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent  of  this  total  collection  was  outlawed,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  perhaps  50  per  cent  or  over  $6,800  of  this  total,  could  not  have 
been  readily  collected  other  than  by  the  method  adopted,  by  personal 
investigation  and  personal  solicitation.  It  was  necessary  to  cover  the 
facts  in  most  of  the  cases  referred  to  from  an  examination  of  the  county 
records,  etc.,  and  by  meeting  the  debtors  face  to  face,  with  the  facts  in 
hand. 

I  have,  under  the  direction  and  advice  of  your  secretary,  investigated 
quite  a  number  of  cases  for  the  attorney  of  your  commission.  I  have 
in  these  cases  made  special  reports  to  the  attorneys,  including  all  facts 
necessary  for  the  commencement  of  actions,  and  indicating  where  prop- 
erty could  be  found  and  its  nature  to  satisfy  judgments  when  obtained. 
These  particular  cases  included  only  those  in  which  it  developed  from 
my  investigation  that  the  delinquent  debtors  were  not  only  financially 
able  to  pay  but  seemingly  would  not.  These  cases  represent  a  total  of 
something  in  excess  of  $25,000,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  practically  all 
of  this  money  will  eventually  be  recovered  for  the  state.  In  fact,  I  am 
satisfied  that  in  nearly  all  of  the  cases  judgments  by  default  will  be 
obtained,  and  as  there  is  property  to  satisfy  such  judgments,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  eventually  the  state  will  be  paid  the  amounts  due. 
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Wheu  I  was  first  ^ippoiutod  fluaueial  agent  of  your  commission,  and 
for  several  months  after  my  appointment,  your  commission  was  with- 
out an  attorney.     I  found  a  number  of  pressing  eases,  in  .vhich    arg 
amounts  were  due,  but  ni  which  for  various  reasoiis  -•'^-^  not  force 
payment.    I  submitted  these  cases  to  your  secretary  and  through  his 
Sts  the  consent  of  the  Attorney  General  was  "bt-ned  to  my  dra- 
in.,  the  pleadings  and  commencing  actions  in  the  name  of  the  Lunacy 
Commission,  toVotect  the  .state.     Some  of  these  -ses  covered  rather 
large  amounts,  in  particular  the  Dikeman  cases.    I  wi  1  ™t  ■"^ff'^  J^ 
eiaUy  to  these  eases,  because  your  secretary  has  a  report  on  all  of  them. 
In  addition  to  this.  I  obtained  from  the  trustee  in  the  Sturgis  case  a 
formal  written  agreement,  binding  on  the  trustee,  for  the  payment  of 
some  $1400,  and  subsequent  *«  monthly  payments  to  the  state  on 
account  of  the  Agnews'  claim.    This  money  will  all  be  recovered  in 
time   as  it  is  now  fully  protected. 

In  mv  investigations  I  have  found  quite  a  number  of  cases  m  which 
laroe  amounts  are  due.  and  which  eventually  will  be  paid,  but  because 
of  peculiar  circumstances  we  can  not  force  payment  by  suit      In  these 
cases  under  the  supervision  of  your  secretary,  I  drew  formal  contracts 
bv  and  between  the  debtor  on  the  one  side  and  your  commission  on  the 
other,  binding  the  state  debtors  to  pay  stated  monthly  amounts  to  your 
commission  in  reduction  of  said  claims.     These  contracts  are  on  file  with 
your  secretary  and  I  understand  from  him  that  the  state  debtors  are 
in  these  cases  making  payments  strictly  in  accordance  with  said  contracts. 
Of  the  several  hundred  claims  referred  to  me  from  time  to  time  by 
your  secretary,  and  upon  which  I  have  made  special  written  reports  to 
him    your  commission  has  compromised,  or  canceled,  quite  a  number. 
This  work  leads  to  a  simplification  of  the  records,  by  striking  therefrom 
those  cases  which  an  investigation  develops  beyond  all  question  are 
uncollectible,  and  thereby  of  course  permits  your  secretary  and  the 
several  hospitals  to  put  in  more  time  upon  the  "live  and  active     c^es. 
In  connection  with  my  work,  I  may  state  when  cases  are  referred  to 
me  through  your  secretary,  as  is  done  from  time  to  time,  usually  m 
groups  I  first  attempt  to  make  collection  by  special  correspondence  with 
the  debtors      If  this  simple  method  results  in  failure,  I  then  make  a  per- 
sonal investigation  of  the  cases  in  which  results  have  not  been  obtained 
by  the  first  method.     I  search  the  records  of  the  (bounties  m  which  the 
debtors  reside,  or  are  supposed  to  have  property.     I  also  interview  the 
debtors,  and  procure  from  them  statements  of  their  financial  condition, 
also   when    advisable    or    necessary   see    other   persons,    who    may   be 
acqr^inted  with  the  debtor's  financial  circumstances,  or  prospects.  ^ 

Particular  effort  is  made  to  run  down  all  estates  in  administration, 
and  especiallv  in  guardianship.     This  is  done  by  going  over  the  records 
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in  the  office  of  the^  county  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  the  estate  is 
located.  By  this  method,  we  are  enabled  often  to  force  an  administrator, 
or  guardian,  to  make  payment,  whereas  by  merely  corresponding  with 
him,  we  never  seem  to  get  anywhere,  because  we  are  misled  as  to  the 
property  of  the  estate. 

I  have  made  particular  search  of  the  records  in  Alameda  and  San 
Francisco  counties,  and  have  been  enabled  to  find  some  new  cases,  of 
which  your  commission  had  no  record,  which  have  resulted  in  collections 
being  made,  and  future  monthly  payments  will  of  course  be  had. 

Necessarily  the  work  of  the  financial  agent  is  never  finished.  New 
cases  are  coming  up  all  the  time,  and  new  matter  is  coming  up  in  con- 
nection with  cases  under  reference  from  your  secretary.  A  number  of 
these  cases  are  such,  because  of  particular  conditions,  we  cannot  press 
to  a  conclusion  but  have  to  "work  along,"  so  as  to  eventually  make  as 
large  a  collection  for  the  state  as  possible. 

I  have  at  the  present  time  pending  eases  aggregating  approximately 
some  $40,000.  In  a  number  of  these  eases  I  have  promises  of  future 
payments  to  your  commission,  or  to  the  hospital.  There  are  particular 
reasons  why  in  most  of  these  cases  we  can  not  force  immediate  payment. 
This  information  in  each  case  is  in  the  hands  of  your  secretary,  so  that 
in  any  case  he  can  render  the  state  a  full  explanation  at  any  time. 

On  account  of  the  volume  of  the  work  that  I  have  had  in  my  hands, 
it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  make  a  systematic  investigation  of  the 
records  in  all  the  counties  of  the  state,  which,  working  under  the  direc- 
tion of  your  secretary,  I  expect  to  make  in  due  course  of  time.  I  have 
however  made  a  careful  search  of  San  Francisco  and  Alameda  counties, 
also  there  are  a  number  of  eases  in  my  hands  which  will  require  making 
personal  investigation  in  "out  of  the  way"  parts  of  California,  but  for 
want  of  time,  hy  reason  of  more  important  cases  in  my  hands,  I  have 
been  unable  as  yet  to  do. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  my  salary  for  the  period  covered 
has    amounted    to    $1,450;    traveling    and    incidental    expenses    have 
amounted  to  $205 ;  total  cost  of  these  collections,  etc.,  $1,655. 
Your  respectfully, 

Geo.  Huestis, 
Financial  Agent. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Amount  Expended  by  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 

Sixty-eighth   Fiscal  Year. 

Appropriatioa  for  salaries $18,000  00 

Unexpended  balance  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year ^  "^ 

$18,002  55 
AnH.uut   expended   ^^''^^^  ^^ 

Unexpended   balance $1'242  88 

Appropriation   for  traveling-  and  contingent ^^'^  ^ 

Unexpended  balance  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year 55d  09 

$3,053  09 
Amount  expended ^'^^^  ^^ 

Unexpended    balance $1'142  27 

Appropriation    for   printing ^^'^  ^ 

Unexpended  balance  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year ^'^"  ^'^ 

$4,352  95 
Amount   expended    "^'^"^^  ^ 

Unexpended  balance   $280  61 

Sixty-ninth    Fiscal   Year. 

Appropriation  for  salaries m^^O  00 

Amount  expended x;j,-hx  mj 

Unexpended  balance   $378  10 

Appropriation   for  traveling  and   contingent '^oinn  ft^ 

Amount  expended    -'^"^  ^^ 

Unexpended  balance  $399  33 

Appropriation   for   printing ^o'S  ?^ 

Amount  expended   '^''"^  ^'^ 

Unexpended  balance   $230  82 

Appropriation   for  Deportation   Bureau $10,000  00 

Collections  and  refunds ^  )wl  ^a 

Emergency  Fund.  Board  of  Control %^'^  ^^ 

$14,535  50 
Amount    expended    14,32(i  56 

Unexpended   balance   ^-^^  ^ 

State  of  California. 
County  of  Sacramento, 

E.   S.   Birdsall,   Secretary  of   the   State   Commission    in   Lunacy,   beng   first   iluly 
sworn,  deposes  and  savs  that  the  above  financial  statement  is  correct. 

E.  S.  Birdsall, 
Secretary  State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  second  day  of  December.  1918. 

E.    G.    TWOGOOD, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  County  of  Sacramento,  State  of  California. 
[seal] 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  STATE  COMMISSION 

IN  LUNACY. 


To  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 

Gentlemen  :  I  had  the  honor  of  being  appointed  attorney  for  the 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy  in  August,  1917,  and  this  report  will  there- 
fore cover  a  brief  resume  of  my  activities  from  that  date  up  to  June  30, 
1918. 

During  that  period  the  following  suits  have  been  filed  'bj  me  as  the 
attorney  for  the  commission : 

State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  plaiutiff,  vs.  Irma  Worth  Diekman,  as  guardian 
of  the  person  and  estate  of  Louisa  Matilda  Diekman,  an  incompetent  person ; 
complaint  No.  52981,  filed  in  tlie  Superior  Court  of  Alameda  County,  August  8, 
1917,   for  $883.50.     Judgment  entered   October  5,  1917,  for  $883.50. 

State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  plaintiff,  vs.  Irma  Worth  Diekman,  guardian 
of  the  person  and  estate  of  Edward  H.  Diekman,  an  incompetent  person  ;  com- 
plaint No.  52982.  tiled  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Alameda  County,  August  8. 
1917,  for  $880;  default  judgment  entered  October  5,  1917,  for  $880.  Both  of 
the  Diekmans  have  an  interest  in  an  estate  which  has  been  tied  up  in  litigation 
for  the  past  five  years.  Ultimately  it  is  expected  that  the  guardian  in  each  of 
these  cases  will  receive  considerable  property,  and  we  hope  to  satisfy  the 
judgments  at  that  time. 

State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  plaintiff,  vs.  D.  Doivling,  as  guardian  of  the 
person  and  estate  of  Eva  P.  Leonard,  an   incompetent  person ;   complaint  No. 

53305,  filed  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Alameda  County,  September  22,  1917,  for 
$976.50 ;  answer  filed  November  2,  1917.  Attorney  for  the  guardian  admits  liabil- 
ity for  the  support  of  the  patient  at  the  Stockton  State  Hospital,  but  the  assets 
of  the  estate  consist  of  real  propertj'  and  he  has  been  unable  to  make  a  sale 
of  the  same.  I  have  not  considered  it  wise  to  press  the  matter  to  trial,  as  the 
attorney  for  the  guardian  has  assured  me  that  the  claim  will  be  paid  as  soon 
as  the  guardian  is  able  to  sell  the  property. 

State  Commission  in   Lunacy,   plaintiff,  vs.   Michoel   Centini;   complaint   No. 

53306,  filed  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Alameda  County,  September  22,  1917.  for 
$540  for  the  support  of  his  wife  at  the  Napa  State  Hospital.  This  case  was 
vigorously  contested  by  the  attorney  for  Centini ;  upon  a  demurrer  to  the  com- 
plaint being  overruled  by  the  Superior  Judge,  negotiations  were  entered  into 
by  me  with  the  attornej'  for  Centini,  with  the  result  tliat  a  compromise  was 
made  whereby  Centini  agreed  to  pay  $15  a  month  for  the  present  support  of  his 
wife  and  $15  a  month  to  be  applied  on  the  period  as  of  a  date  three  years  back. 
This  was  rather  an  aggravated  case,  as  Ceutini's  wife  had  been  an  inmate  of 
the  State  Hospital  for  a  great  many  j'ears  and  nothing  had  ever  been  paid  for 
her  support,  although  my  information  was  to  the  effect  that  Centini  was  amply 
able  to  pay.  Suit  would  have  been  filed  for  the  full  amount  due  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  statute  of  limitations  could  have  been  successfully  pleaded 
against  all  except  what  was  due  for  three  years  last  past. 

State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  plaintiff,  vs.  Lena  Lindeman,  as  guardian  of 
the  person  and  estate  of  Emma  Lindeman.  an  incompetent  person ;  complaint 
No.  53332,  filed  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Alameda  County.  September  25,  1917, 
for  $990  for  the  support  of  Emma  Lindeman  at  the  Napa  State  Hospital.  On 
January  3,  1918,  the  attorney  for  the  guardian  filed  an  answer,  admitting  liabil- 
ity of  $540  for  three  years"  support,  and  alleging  that  the  property  of  the 
incompetent  consists  of  real  property,  which  it  is  impossible  to  sell,  but  that 
when  the  property  is  sold  settlement  will  be  made  with  the  hospital.  The 
case  is  still  pending. 

State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  plaintiff,  vs.  Catherine  O'Hara.  as  guardian  of 
the  person  and  estate  of  Bridget  Cavanaugh,  an  insane  person  ;  complaint  filed 
in  the  Superior  Court  of  Alameda  County.  September  28,  1917.  for  $1,013.50 
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for  the  support  of  Bridget  Cavauaugh  at  the  Agnew  State  Hospital.  Shortly 
after  we  were  able  to  secure  service  on  the  gualtiiau,  Bridget  Cavauaugh  died, 
and  a  claim  has  been  tiled  with  the  administrator  of  her  estate  for  $607.50. 
The  estate  consists  of  real  property  and  it  may  be  some  time  before  claim  is 
acted  upon. 

tState  Commission  in  Lunacy,  plaintiff,  vs.  Louis  Sentous,  as  guardian  of  the 
person  and  estate  of  Clovis  Malay,  an  incompetent  person.  Suit  commenced  in 
Los  Angeles  County,  October  22,  1917,  for  $720  for  the  support  of  this  patient 
at  the  Southern  California  State  Hospital,  and  default  was  entered  December 
31,  1917,  and  judgment  later  entered  for  $720. 

State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  plaintiff,  vs.  W.  A.  Phillijis,  as  guardian  of 
the  estate  of  Alice  Cushman,  an  incompetent  person  ;  complaint  filed  November 
19,  1917,  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Los  Angeles  County  for  $6ir> ;  default 
entered  January  12,  1918 ;  judgment  later  entered  for  $015. 

State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  plaintiif,  vs.  Wm.  F.  Drury,  as  guardian  of  the 
person  and  estate  of  Catherine  F.  X.  Drury ;  complaint  filed  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  on  December  14,  1917,  for 
$489;  on  December  27,  1917,  summons  was  served  on  the  insane  person,  but  I 
have  never  been  able  to  locate  the  guardian,  and  according  to  information 
received  by  me  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  Army,     I  am  trying  to  locate  him. 

State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  plaintiff,  vs.  Cornelia  Mott,  as  guardian  of 
the  person  and  estate  of  Susan  B.  Hart,  an  incompetent  person  ;  complaint  filed 
in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  January  22.  1918. 
for  $540.  I  have  been  unable  to  locate  the  guardian,  although  I  have  secured 
service  of  the  com])laint  on  the  insane  person,  and  my  opinion  in  connection 
with  this  matter  is  that  the  delay  is  not  detrimental  to  the  collection  of  the 
claim,  as  the  assets  consist  of  a  piece  of  real  property,  which  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  sell  at  this  time. 

State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  plaintiff,  vs.  Alice  M.  Turner,  as  guardian  of 
Lydia  M.  King,  an  insane  person ;  complaint  filed  January  2,  1918,  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  for  $520.  Shortly 
thereafter  this  insane  person  died  and  an  administratrix  of  her  estate  was 
appointed.  After  considerable  negotiation  with  the  administratrix,  I  finally 
induced  her  to  pay  the  claim  in  full. 

State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  plaintiff,  vs.  Ahbie  L.  Patriarch,  as  guardian 
of  the  person  and  estate  of  Alfred  H.  Cullum  ;  complaint  filed  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  Napa  County,  March  25,  1918,  for  $500  for  the  support  of  this 
patient  at  the  Napa  State  Hospital.  Both  parties  were  served,  but  judgment 
has  not  been  entered.  It  seems  that  the  guardian  is  a  very  old  lady  and  that 
probably  she  has  used  up  the  funds  in  the  guardianship  matter  and  the  bond 
she  gave  was  a  personal  bond  and  the  sureties  are  dead.  I  am  in  correspondence 
with  her  attorney  and  am  endeavoring  to  arrange  settlement  of  this  matter. 

State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  plaintiff',  vs.  William  Whiteliouse;  complaint  filed 
in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  March  25,  191S, 
for  $535,  and  on  May  1.  1918.  payment  was  made  of  $535  for  the  support  of 
this  man's  wife  at  the  Napa   State  Hospital. 

State  Commission  in  Litnari/,  plaintiff,  vs.  Herman  Hansel,  guardian  of  the 
person  and  estate  of  Ernest  Hansel ;  complaint  filed  in  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  May  8,  1918  ;  same  has  not  been  served 
as  yet,  owing  to  the  fact  that  I   expect  payment  to  be  made  shortly. 

In  December,  1917,  the  Western  Industries  Company,  a  corporation, 
commenced  an  injunction  suit  against  Leonard  Stocking-,  as  medical 
superintendent,  and  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Agnews  State  Hos- 
pital, attempting  to  enjoin  them  from  closing  a  road  leading  into  the 
grounds  of  the  hospital.  The  closing  of  this  road  was  deemed  advisable 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  hospital  by  the  Board  of  Managers.  An 
answer  was  filed  in  this  case  and  I  prepared  for  trial,  but  before  the  date 
set  for  the  trial,  after  a  number  of  conferences  between  the  Western 
Industries  Company  and  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  hospital,  a  eom- 
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promise  was  effected,  whereby  the  hospital  sold  some  property  to  the 
companj'  and  the  suit  was  dismissed. 

In  July,  1918,  I  attended  a  meeting  before  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission at  the  Agnews  State  Hospital,  in  the  matter  of  the  appeal 
of  one  Tindall,  an  employee  of  the  hospital,  who  had  been  relieved  from 
duty  by  Dr.  Stocking.  Both  sides  of  this  case  were  very  vigorously  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Stocking  and  Mr.  Tindall,  and  the  hearing  took  all  of  one 
day  and  continued  into  the  evening.  After  the  case  had  been  submit- 
ted, I  had  a  conference  with  the  various  members  of  the  State  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy  and  Dr.  Stocking,  as  well  as  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  a  compromise  w^as  effected. 

The  case  of  H.  L.  Zahn  vs.  Agnews  State  Hospital.  No.  5703,  being 
an  application  for  permanent  disability  by  reason  of  the  loss  of  the  use 
of  Zahn's  front  teeth,  was  heard  before  the  Industrial  Accident  Com- 
mission on  several  different  dates,  and  a  decision  has  not  as  yet  been 
rendered. 

Shortly  after  my  appointment  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  refer- 
red to  me  some  forty  or  fifty  cases  of  patients  who  w^ere  inmates  of  the 
Southern  California  State  Hospital,  it  being  the  belief  of  the  state  com- 
mission that  an  investigation  should  be  made  as  to  W'hy  payment  had 
not  been  made  to  the  hospital  in  these  cases.  An  investigation  necessi- 
tated a  trip  to  Los  Angeles  and  surrounding  territory  in  September  of 
last  year,  and  I  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  the  cases  submit- 
ted to  me.  In  most  instances  this  involved  an  examination  of  numerous 
guardianship  proceedings,  not  only  in  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  but 
in  surrounding  counties.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  my  trip  and  investi- 
gations were  satisfactory,  as  I  am  confident  that  something  like  the  sum 
of  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars  was  collected  through  my  efforts  for 
the  Southern  California  State  Hospital.  I  made  a  detailed  report  on 
each  case  to  the  commission  and  sent  a  copy  to  the  Southern  Califoraia 
State  Hospital. 

This  office  has  been  called  upon  not  only  by  the  various  hospitals. 
l)ut  by  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  to  render  a  numlier  of  opinions, 
and  I  have  promptly  com])lied  with  all  these  requests.  I  am  called  upon 
daily  to  acknowledge  service  of  copies  of  court  orders,  petitions,  accounts, 
inventories,  etc.,  and  numerous  people  who  have  relatives  and  friends  in 
the  hospitals  call  upon  me  for  advice  and  information,  all  of  which  I 
make  it  a  point  to  cheerfully  and  freely  give. 

I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  kind  consideration  of  the 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy  which  has  helped  to  make  my  task  a  pleas- 
ant one.     I  am  also  indebted  to  the  various  medical  superintendents  for 
their  prompt  consideration  of  my  requests  and  advice. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Eakl  D.  White, 
Attornev  for  Commission  in  Lunaev. 
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REPORT  OF  DENTAL  SURGEON. 


To  the  Commission  in  Liumcy, 
Sofcramento,  California. 

Gentlemen  :  Permit  me  to  submit  to  yowr  honorable  commission  the 
following  report  from  tlie  office  of  State  Dental  Surgeon  of  services 
rendered  to  the  various  state  hospitals  and  the  Sonoma  State  Home  as 
required  by  an  act  of  tlie  legislature,  approved  April  16,  1909,  entitled 
"An  act  to  create  the  office  of  State  Dental  Surgeon;  prescribing  his 
duties ;  fix  his  manner  of  appointment,  salary  and  term  of  office,  and  to 
make  an  appropriation  for  expenses  of  his  office.'' 

Since  rendering  my  last  report  on  September  5,  1916,  I  have  visited 
all  the  state  hospitals,  including  the  State  Hospital  at  Norwalk,  which 
has  been  added  to  my  duties  since  that  time,  also  the  Sonoma  State 
Home,  in  compliance  with  the  aforesaid  act.  performing  all  the  neces- 
sary dental  surgery  upon  those  patients  re(juiring  the  same. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  iii\-  work  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
installation  of  the  sanitary  cuspidor  and  modern  dental  chair  at  the 
Napa  State  Hospital,  througli  the  co-o})eration  of  Superintendent  Hois- 
holt  and  the  lioard  of  managers,  through  their  appreciatioii  for  the 
need  of  same:  likewise  at  the  ^lendocino  State  Hospital  the  dental  rooms 
have  been  rearranged  and  put  in  first-class  condition,  and  I  also  expect 
to  have  installed  a  sanitary  chair  and  cuspidor.  Superintendent  Rich- 
ards and  the  board  of  managers  are  assisting  to  make  the  office  a  most 
modern  one. 

Superintendent  Butler  and  the  board  of  managers  at  the  Sonoma  State 
Home  have  signified  their  intention  of  improving  facilities  there  by 
installing  a  sanitary  cuspidor  and  making  other  imi)rovements  as  their 
means  will  permit. 

The  rooms  and  e<iuii)ment  at  the  Agnews  State  Hospital  are 
thoroughly  up  to  date,  while  at  Norwalk  State  Hospital  I  am  located  in 
a  temporary  l)uilding.  The  quarters  and  equipment  are  necessarily  of 
a  temporary  nature  and  will  be  improved  as  rapidly  as  possible,  all  of 
which  goes  to  expedite  and  add  to  the  efficiency  of  my  work. 

The  general  health  of  the  patients  at  all  of  the  state  institutions  shows 
a  marked  improvement,  particularly  due  to  proper  dental  treatment. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  a  great  l)enefit  -would  be  derived  and  a 
vast  amount  of  good  accomplished  by  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Dental  Surgeon  so  as  to  include  the  state  penitentiaries,  placing 
the  resident  dentist  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Dental  Surgeon, 
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aud  I  trust  your  honorable  commission  will  give  this  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  co-operation  this 
commission  has  accorded  me,  and  my  hope  for  a  continuance  of  the  same. 

The  following  is  the  statistical  statement  of  the  work  performed 
through  this  office  during  the  past  two  years: 

Teeth  extracted 4,622 

Fillings   inserted    3,'263 

Dentures  cleaned  and  scaled 886 

Pj^orrhea  alveolaris  treated 162 

Nerves   devitalized   ,      12 

Necrossed   areas    treated 15 

Acute  fistulas  treated 1 

Pulps  and  abscessed  teeth  treated 30 

Gold  bridges  repaired  and  reset 13 

Gold  crowns  removed  (abscessed) , 12 

Gold  crowns  repaired  and  reset 8 

Gold  bridge — three   teeth 1 

Artificial   denture    1 

Inlay   filling — reset   1 

Artificial   dentures   repaired 16 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Leo  J.  McMahon, 

State  Dental  Surgeon. 
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REPORT  OF  DEPORTATION  AGENT. 


To  the  State  Commisswn  in  Lunacy. 

GrENTLEMEN :  Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  Avork  accom- 
plished by  the  Deportntioii  Bureau  during  th(^  l)iennial  period  last 
passed. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  results  obtained  as  set  forth  iu  detail 
below,  fully  justify  the  creation  of  and  further  maintenance  of  the 
Deportation  Bureau  with  an  agent  as  its  executive  officer. 

Of  a  total  of  four  hundred  and  forty  cases  investigated  two  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  were  returned  to  their  homes  in  other  states,  effecting 
a  saving  thereby  of  $390,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  hospitals  from  which  the  nonresidents 
were  removed : 

Stockton 52 

Napa 21 

Agnews 19 

Mendocino   12 

Norwalk 9 

Southern  California 174 

Total    287 

The  removals  from  Southern  California  and  Norwalk  represent  64 
per  cent  of  the  total.  An  examination  of  the  statistical  tables  of  these 
hospitals  reveals  the  following:  Number  admitted  during  the  biennial 
period,  2151 ;  of  this  number  1959,  or  91  per  cent,  are  natives  of  other 
states  and  countries. 

Mexico  is  responsibh^  for  ([uite  a  large  number  of  indigent  nonresi- 
dents and  this  bureau  is  in  active  co-operation  with  the  United  States 
immigration  authorities  to  deport  them.  The  Mexican  is  a  national 
whose  entry  into  the  United  States  is,  in  many  cases,  difficult  to  verify. 
The  boundary  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  is  a  long  and 
lonesome  one,  thereby  making  it  easy  for  Mexicans  to  enter  without 
inspection.  Then,  again,  their  peculiar  manner  of  using  the  name  of 
the  father  upon  entry  and  thereafter  the  name  of  the  mother,  or  vice 
versa,  is  very  confusing  and  makes  verification  of  entry  very  difficult. 

Plans  are  now  being  foi-mulated,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
have  already  been  put  into  effect,  to  permit  the  Mexican  peon  to  enter 
the  United  States  in  order  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  common  labor. 
California  is  sure  to  receive  her  share  of  this  influx  and  her  public 
institutions  are  bound  to  be  called  upon  to  care  for  those  who  fall  by  the 
way.  The  Mexican  does  not  make  a  good  eleemosynary  charge.  Tie 
Avill  not  work  and  is  sullen  and  surly. 
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On  a  recent  trip  east  I  visited  Washin^on  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring with  Hon.  A.  Caminetti,  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  Mexican  problem.  Mr.  Caminetti 
assured  me  of  his  hearty  co-operation  and  is  very  anxious  to  help  us. 
I  trust  our  efforts  will  be  successful. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the 
bureau  permit  me  to  make  the  following  points  clear : 

First  of  all,  the  average  institutional  life  of  a  patient  is  eight  years, 
a  very  conservative  estimate  for  California,  and  it  is  costing  more  than 
$190  per  patient  per  year. 

Second,  the  removal  of  these  patients  made  room  for  othei^  coming 
rapidly,  especially  so  in  Southern  California.  Had  not  Patton  been 
relieved  of  the  174  patients  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  hospital 
authorities  would  have  been  confronted  with  the  task  of  providing 
quarters  for  the  presisteut  increase  of  commitments.  AVe  maintain, 
therefore,  that  money  expended  in  the  removal  of  nonresidents  results 
in  a  very  material  saving  in  the  amount  expended  for  permanent  im- 
provements. 

The  number  of  deportations  represents  15  per  cent  of  the  number 
of  admissions  and  by  earnest  effort,  supplied  with  sufficient  funds,  we 
should  keep  up  to  this  basis. 

Southern  California  shows  a  decrease  of  four  as  compai-ed  with  the 
total  population  of  two  years  ago.  Removal  of  the  nonresidents  is  not 
wholly  responsible  for  this  decrease  but  plays  an  important  part. 

Southern  California,  for  reasons  known  to  all,  receives,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  receive,  the  bulk  of  this  nonresident  population.  Stockton, 
situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  will  receive  quite 
a  number  of  the  Hoaters  who  manage  to  get  over  the  Tehachapi  Moun- 
tains, especially  Mexicans  imported  to  work  on  the  railroads  and  farms. 

I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  the  work  of  this  bureau  will  be  permanent 
and  you  are  respectfully  requested  to  urge  the  Board  of  Control  for  a 
budget  allowance  of  $20,000  per  annum.  The  last  legislature  appro- 
priated $10,000  per  annum  which  has  been  supplemented  by  an  allow- 
ance of  $4,000  by  the  Board  of  Control  from  the  emergency  fund. 

In  closing  I  desire  to  thank  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  several  state  hospitals  for  their  hearty  co-operation  and 
assistance. 

For  the  detail  information  ycmr  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the 
tables  accompanying. 

Chas.  F.  "Waymire. 
Deportation  Agent. 
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TABLE  No.  1. 
Nativity  of  Aliens  Deported  July  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1918. 

China    1  Portugal    

England 2  Russia    

Germany  1  Sweden    

Ireland  3  "West  Indies 

Italy    1 

.Japan   1  Total  

Mexico   6 


TABLE    No.   2. 

Time  in  the   United   States  of  Aliens  Deported  of  U.  S.  Government  Warrants 
July  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1918. 


1  to     3  months-- 

3  to     6  months- 

6  to  12  months- 

12  to  15  months- 

15  to  18  months- 

18  to  21  months- 


21  to  24  months- 

24  to  30  months- 

30  to  36  months- 

36  to  48  months- 


Total  23 


TABLE  No.  3. 
July  1,  1916,  to  June  3%  1918. 

Deported  on  U.  S.  government  warrants 23 

Deported  by  relatives  or  friends     14 

Verified,  but  Immigration  Bureau  refused  to  deport 2 

Cases  held  pending  settlement  of  war 34 

Cases    under    investigation 22 

Cases   with   negative    results 71 

Total     166 


TABLE    No.    4, 

Showing  the  Financial   Benefit  Derived   by  the  State  Through  the   Efforts  of  the  State 

Commission   in   Lunacy. 


Aliens  deported 
and  nonresidents 

Per  capita  cost 
for  maintenance, 
etc. 

Saving  based  on 
cost  for  con- 
struction, etc 

Per  capita  cost 
for  construction, 
furnishing,  etc — 

Saving  based 
on  cost  for 
maintenance 

Total  based 
on  cost  for 
maintenance, 
construction,  etc.. 

Expense  of 
State  Commission 
in  Lunacy 

1 
Net  saving  to  the 
state  through  the 
State  Commission 
in  Lunacy 

ISOS  

1906  

1907 

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

1914  

1915  

1916  

1917  

1918  — 

10 

15 

8 

15 

27 

63 

63 

44 

39 

146 

27 

175 

109 

201 

$156  37 
150  35 

162  32 
165  08 

163  03 
ISO  02 
192  11 
175  14 
190  83 
196  70 
192  03 

186  52 

187  50 
190  00 

$1,583  70 

2,255  25 

1,238  58 

2,470  20 

4,401  81 

11,341  26 

12,102  93 

7,706  16 

7,434  57 

28,718  20 

5,185  62 

32,640  90 

20,437  50 

38,190  00 

$550  00 
550  00 
550  00 
550  00 
750  00 
750  00 
750  00 
750  00 
750  00 
750  00 
750  00 
750  00 
750  00 
750  00 

^,500  00 

8,250  00 

4,400  CO 

8,250  00 

20,250  00 

47,250  00 

47,250  00 

33,000  00 

29,250  00 

109,500  00 

20,250  00 

131,250  00 

81,750  00 

150,750  00 

$7,063  70 

10,505  25 

5,898  56 

10,828  20 

24,651  81 

58,508  26 

59,352  93 

40,706  16 

38,674  57 

138,218  20 

25,435  62 

163,890  90 

102,187  50 

188.940  00 

$1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
2,600  00 
2,600  00 

$5,88S  70 

9,305  75 

4,498  56 

9,526  20 

23,451  81 

57,391  26 

58,152  93 

39,506  16 

85,474  57 

137,018  00 

24,235  62 

162,690  90 

99,587  50 

188,340  00 

Totals 

942 

$175,752  86 

$896,900  00 

$872,65286 

$19,600  00 

$853,052  86 
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REPORT  OF  MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT,  STOCKTON 
STATE  HOSPITAL. 


Stockton,  California,  December  3,  1918. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Managers, 
Of  the  Stockton  State  Hospital, 
Stockton,  California. 

Gentlemen  :  I  hereby  submit  to  you  my  annual  report  of  the  move- 
ment of  patients,  moneys  received  and  expended  and  other  business 
transacted  at  this  hospital. 

Improvements. 

Among  the  different  improvements  for  which  money  was  appropriated 
at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  our  crematory  is  the  nearest  to  com- 
pletion and  when  finished  I  believe  the  Stockton  State  Hospital  will  be 
the  first  insane  institution  in  the  United  States  where  cremation  is  used 
instead  of  burial.  This  to  my  mind  is  the  proper  method  of  disposing  of 
the  dead.  We  have  a  small  piece  of  ground  set  aside  in  case  the  relatives 
should  object  to  cremation,  then  the  remains  can  be  buried. 

New  Appropriations  to  Be  Asked  For. 

At  the  coming  session  of  the  legislature  we  are  asking  for  a  cottage 
for  disturbed  women  patients.  In  this  building  there  will  be  continuous 
baths,  packs,  etc.,  where  hydrotherapy  treatments  can  be  carried  out 
the  same  as  at  our  Eeeeiving  and  Treatment  Building. 

An  appropriation  for  an  isolation  hospital  where  patients  suffering 
from  contagious  diseases  can  be  eared  for  is  also  badly  needed. 

At  the  farm,  two  cottages  are  required  for  our  chronic  patients  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  yearly  increase.  "We  are  asking  for  a 
central  kitchen  costing  about  $30,000,  where  the  cooking  can  be  done  for 
the  patients  who  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Farm  from  time  to  time.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  hospital  to  care  for  about  700  inmates  at  the  farm. 
Here  many  of  them  can  be  occupied  about  the  grounds  and  those  who 
are  unable  to  work  can  have  the  benefit  of  country  life  and  open  air. 

A  sewage  disposal  system  costing  about  $7,000  will  also  be  required  to 
handle  the  sewage  from  these  buildings. 

Engine  Rooms. 

T\vunt.\  thousand  dollars  will  be  rcquiri'd  to  make  needed  improve- 
ments at  the  engine  room.  Those  imjjrovements  are  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  efficiency  of  this  department. 
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Work-Therapy. 

This  department  has  advanced  with  its  work  until  at  the  present  time 
the  school  is  thoroughly  equipped  and  with  our  excellent  corps  of 
teachers,  we  feel  we  are  doing  splendid  work  with  our  deraentia-prpecox 
and  convalescent  patients. 

Sterilization  and  Other  Surgery. 

During  the  past  year,  as  in  former  years,  we  have  continued  to  steril- 
ize our  men  and  women  patients — under  50  years  of  age — who  have 
prospects  of  leaving  the  hospital,  and  as  stated  in  my  former  report, 
we  have  found  this  operation  very  beneficial  in  a  great  number  of  our 
men  patients  who  have  responded  to  no  other  form  of  treatment. 

We  have  performed  a  number  of  operations  for  hernia  under  local 
anaesthesia  of  late,  and  find  it  a  very  successful  method  of  operation. 
There  is  no  shock  of  nausea  following  this  procedure,  which  is  a  great 
advantage  in  the  after-care  of  patient. 

Farm. 

At  our  farm  we  have  had  a  very  profitable  year,  producing  large 
quantities  of  beans,  potatoes  and  other  garden  produce,  beside  our  grain 
and  hay. 

The  poultry  and  hog  industry  has  furnished  the  hospital  with  the 
necessary  amount  of  pork,  eggs  and  chickens. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  board  of  managei's  for  their  courtesy  and  assistance 
during  the  past  year. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Fred  P.  Clark, 
Medical  Superintendent. 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  OF  THE 
NAPA  STATE  HOSPITAL. 


June  30.  1918. 
To  the  State  Cmmnission  in  Lunacy : 

The  biennial  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Napa  State  Hos- 
pital and  the  Napa  State  Farm,  together  with  various  recommendations, 
considered  essential  for  the  successful  and  practical  management  of 
these  institutions,  is  submitted  herewith  for  your  consideration. 

Meetings  for  the  two  years  were  attended  regularly  every  month  by 
the  members,  with  scarcely  a  single  absentee,  while  several  special  trips 
to  Sacramento  and  other  places  by  different  members  were  made  on 
behalf  of  the  institution,  showing  interest  taken  in  the  work. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  past  year  is  the  completion  of  the  water 
pipe  line  from  the  Napa  State  Farm  to  the  hospital,  the  water  being 
turned  in  the  pipe  during  the  early  part  of  July.  This  work  was 
accomplished  in  the  remarkable  time  of  eight  months  from  the  time  the 
contract  was  let.  and  what  is  more  important,  the  cost  was  well  within 
the  estimate  of  the  Engineering  Department.  While  the  quantity  of 
water  supplied  at  present  is  not  what  had  been  anticipated,  officials  of 
the  Engineering  Department  are  authority  for  the  statement  that  an 
adequate  supply  can  be  secured  by  raising  the  height  of  the  dam  in 
Rector  Creek  on  the  Napa  State  Farm. 

The  Board  of  Managers  feel  that  not  only  has  a  great  deal  been  accom- 
plished for  the  good  of  the  institution  during  the  biennial  period  by 
Medical  Superintendent  A.  W.  Hoisholt  and  Business  ]Manager  Owen  M. 
Duffy,  but  in  addition  the  results  of  work  inaugurated  Ijy  them  in 
previous  years  has  and  still  is  being  felt. 

The  Avork  of  Dr.  Hoisholt  and  his  able  staff  of  assistants  has  proved 
beneficial  for  the  patients,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  medical  report,  while 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  stock  by  ^\v.  Dnffy  has  demonstrated  his 
business  ability. 

Following  the  recomiueudMlions  of  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa,  with  reference 
to  food  preparation  and  di.<li  i'Dutiou,  made  in  April,  1917,  the  members 
were  unanimous  in  adoptiu,;.!  the  suggestions,  although  it  increased  the 
per  capita  cosl  ol'  maintenance  to  between  $1,000  and  $1,500  per  month. 
However,  eai  li  inciuber  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  helpless  wards 
of  the  state  w  :ic  entitled  to  the  best  it  was  possible  to  provide  for  them. 

In  ]\];irch,  IS)  17,  the  new  Acute  Mentally  Disturbed  Cottage  was 
opened  I'  ir  women  patients,  which  relieved  the  congested  condition  in  the 
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various  wards  of  the  main  building  to  a  certain  extent,  but  overcrowding 
is  still  a  condition  for  future  solution. 

On  account  of  the  exceedingly  high  price  of  all  sorts  of  material,  it 
Avas  deemed  wise  to  have  the  old  gas  plant  repaired,  instead  of  having 
a  new  one  constructed.  While  not  modern  in  any  respect,  the  present 
equipment  is  doing  fairly  servieealile  work  and  it  is  hoped  the  plant  will 
l;ist  until  normal  conditions  return. 

A  fine  artesian  well  was  sunk  on  the  Smith-Brown  ranch,  and  an  excel- 
lent flow  of  water  secured  at  a  depth  of  285  feet.  However,  this  was 
considerably  increased  by  going  down  to  325  feet.  This  was  formerly 
an  ordinary  well,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  Avith  eighty  feet  of  eight-inch 
casing.  The  easing  was  removed  and  the  well  reamed  out  to  twelve 
inches  in  diameter. 

For  more  than  a  year  this  well  has  been  flowing,  and  regardless  of 
two  dry  years  the  water  level  remains  the  same.  The  Workers'  Cottage 
on  the  Smith-B)'own  ranch  is  supplied  with  water  from  this  well  and  the 
surplus  is  used  for  irrigation. 

A  matter  worthy  of  note  with  reference  to  the  work  of  the  inmates 
is  the  merit  of  award  to  the  Diversional  Occupational  Exhibit  of  the 
Napa  State  Hospital  at  the  American  ^Medico-Psychological  ^Vssociation 
of  New  York,  in  May,  1917.  Fourteen  certificates  were  awarded  the 
institution,  showing  the  work  of  this  hospital  ranks  well  in  comparison 
.vith  others  throughout  the  United  States. 

A  microscope  and  colorimeter  were  purchased  for  Medical  Superin- 
tendent Hoisholt,  and  these  instruments  have  added  greatly  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  laboratory.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  better  equipment 
should  bo  provided  for  the  laboratory,  as  the  physicians  in  charge  are 
greatly  handicapped  many  times  in  their  research  work  on  account  of 
lack  of  proper  und  necessary  e(|uipment. 

A  new  feature^  adopted  during  the  early  months  of  1917  was  an  auto- 
delivery  food  service,  the  arrangement  doing  away  with  kitchens  at 
various  places  and  reducing  the  number  of  employees  and  expense.  This 
has  proved  a  practical  move,  as  two  men  serve  the  Avorkers  and  patients 
promptly.  The  food  is  carried  to  them  from  the  kitchen  in  the  main 
l)uilding  and  upon  being  taken  from  the  delivery  car,  is  warmed  on  the 
electric  Avarming  table  and  placed  before  the  inmates  in  an  appetizing 
manner,  practically  as  well  served  as  if  prepared  on  the  premises. 

^lore  than  thirty  mentally  disturbed  sailors  and  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  are  being  cared  for  by  the  institution  at  present,  with  every  indi- 
cation that  many  more  Avill  be  sent  here  in  the  near  future.  This  means 
that  these  additions,  together  with  the  regular  increase,  will  tax  the 
housing  facilities. 

Commandant  Ceorge.  at  ;Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  together  with  Head 
Physician  Fareiiholt  and  staff,  have  expressed  a  desire  to  co-operate  with 
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this  institution  in  every  possible  manner  and  the  Board  of  Managers 
sanction  the  outlay  for  a  properly-equipped  laboratory',  in  order  to  care 
for  the  present  demand  as  well  as  future  demented  cases.  This  is  really 
imperative,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work  and  also  secure  the  best 
pos-sible  results. 

During  the  j'-ear  several  requests  were  made  by  members  of  the  Hos- 
pital Employees'  Union,  as  well  as  private  individuals,  for  salary 
increases,  change  in  working  conditions,  and  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  employees.  These  were  granted,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  the  Board  of  Managers  feeling  this  move  was  necessary  on 
account  of  the  great  increase  in  general  expenses.  The  employees  were 
also  given  a  new  working  schedule  and  in  several  ways  their  work  was 
made  more  congenial. 

•  However,  granting  these  requests,  together  with  raising  the  standard 
of  food,  has  resulted  in  a  great  increase  in  the  expense  of  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  institution,  and  this  can  not  be  avoided  provided  the 
inmates  and  employees  are  to  receive  proper  treatment. 

Not  a  few  employees  left  the  hospital  on  account  of  securing  positions 
in  other  lines  of  work  that  are  more  remunerative.  This  has  been  par- 
ticularly true  regarding  the  men  emploj^ed  in  the  dairy,  but  regardless 
of  the  resignations,  the  work  has  been  carried  forward  quite  success- 
fully without  loss  in  a  monetary  way. 

The  new  mangle  for  the  laundry,  purchased  last  fall,  has  relieved  the 
congestion  in  that  department  and  the  clothing  and  bed  linen  for  the 
inmates  is  now  handled  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  manner. 

With  the  completion  of  the  slaughterhouse  in  October,  1917,  a 
decided  saving  has  been  effected  in  both  work  and  product  from  the 
animals,  as  not  a  scrap  of  meat  is  being  lost. 

The  general  health  of  the  patients  during  the  last  two  years  has  been 
generally  good.  There  has  been  no  epidemics  of  any  sort  and  the  death 
rate  has  been  normal. 

For  the  protection  of  the  institution  and  inmates,  fourteen  fire 
extinguishers  were  purchased  in  April,  1917,  and  placed  in  various 
buildings.  These,  together  with  the  other  equipment  and  high  pressure 
water  pipe  line,  provide  excellent  fire  fighting  facilities. 

In  January,  1918,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Napa  County,  pro- 
posed to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Napa  State  Hospital,  that  a  side- 
walk, six  feet  in  width  ])e  constructed  from  the  city  of  Napa  to  the  hos- 
pital, agreeing  to  do  the  work  provided  the  rock  was  supplied  from 
the  hospital  quarry. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  ]\lanagers  were  unanimous  in  agreeing 
this  would  be  of  great  benefit,  and  after  securing  the  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  the  order  was  given  to  proceed  with  the  work,  which 
will  be  done  unless  considered  nonessentinl  bv  the  ii'overnment. 
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It  is  proposed  to  coustruct  the  sidewalk  as  sooii  as  the  new  high- 
way is  completed  and  if  carried  through  as  contemplated,  it  will  no 
doubt  prove  a  most  excellent  improvement.  About  500  yards  of  rock 
would  be  required  and  the  only  expense  to  the  state  would  be  the  crush- 
ing of  the  rock,  the  supervisors  agreeing  to  haul  the  rock  and  do  the 
construction  work. 

The  addition  of  aluminum  kettles  for  the  kitchen  has  given  good  satis- 
faction in  cooking,  and  they  are  proving  supei-ior  in  every  way  to  the  old 
style,  enabling  the  cooks  to  prepare  the  food  in  a  better  and  more  satis- 
factory manner. 

The  installation  of  electric  elevators,  made  possible  by  an  appropria- 
tion by  the  last  legislature,  was  completed  in  March,  since  which  time 
they  have  been  working  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner. 

On  April  8,  the  AVorkers'  Cottage  on  the  Smith-Brown  ranch,  was 
opened  with  fifteen  inmates.  This  has  been  quite  a  help  in  relieving 
housing  conditions,  as  more  inmates  are  being  added  from  time  to  time. 
Features  are  the  heating  of  the  food  by  special  electrical  devices  and 
the  heating  of  the  water  for  bathing  purposes  by  electricity. 

The  approval  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  plan  to  allow  a  salary 
revolving  fund  of  $1,000  for  paying  oft'  emploj^ees  who  had  resigned  pre- 
vious to  the  regular  pay  day,  is  appreciated  by  the  Board  of  Managers, 
as  it  enables  the  officials  in  charge  to  meet  every  demand  promptly. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  in  a  publicity  manner 
from  the  dairy  herd,  reference  is  made  to  a  meeting  of  the  California 
Holstein  Breeders'  Association,  held  at  the  Napa  State  Hospital,  May  5, 
1916.  Several  hundred  representative  cattlemen  and  public  officials 
from  various  sections  of  the  state  were  present.  Numerous  comments 
were  made  regarding  the  cattle  and  hogs  as  w'ell  as  the  enterprise  shown, 
which  is  evidence  that  the  work  of  raising  the  standard  of  cattle  has 
not  been  in  vain. 

Two  of  the  most  promising  departments  of  the  hospital  are  the  poul- 
try and  duck  farms.  The  poultry  section  was  brought  up  to  its  high 
state  through  the  energetic  and  successful  work  of  B.  F.  Hill.  There 
are  at  present  over  1,000  laying  hens  and  about  2,000  young  chickens, 
all  doing  nicely.  A  strict  record  was  kept  of  the  poultry  each  month 
and  after  deducting  the  regular  market  price  for  feed,  salarj^  for  the 
man  in  charge,  and  in  fact  every  outlay,  including  rent  of  ground, 
showing  that  the  poultry  section  is  a  decided  paying  investment.  Not 
only  is  this  true  from  a  financial  standpoint,  but  chickens  should  by  all 
means  be  kept  for  the  patients. 

The  addition  of  rabbits  to  the  poultry  department,  while  an  experi- 
ment, is  proving  successful  and  within  a  few  months,  quite  a  quantity 
of  meat  can  be  provided  the  inmates. 
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The  duck  farm  has  proved  fully  as  successful,  and  besides  furnish- 
ing food  for  the  Napa  State  Hospital,  about  seven  hundred  ducks  were 
sold  in  1917  to  other  institutions. 

The  purchase  of  a  thresher  and  binder  was  an  excellent  investment, 
for  in  addition  to  harvesting  the  grain  and  hay  crops  at  the  Napa  State 
Hospital  and  Napa  State  Farm,  the  machines  and  crews  performed 
work  for  the  nearby  farmers  and  about  $900  was  realized  on  the  work 
performed. 

Reclamation  work  already  carried  through  shows  conclusively  the 
future  has  in  store  wonderful  prospects  for  increased  crop  production 
and  in  order  to  handle  the  institution  in  a  manner  that  will  give  best 
results  in  caring  for  the  patients  at  a  low  cost  per  capita,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  acreage  Avherever  water  can  be  secured.  This  sort 
of  development  is  especially  important  a^s  it  greatly  increases  the  pro- 
duction of  the  farm. 

The  operation  of  the  dairy  department  under  the  efficient  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  V.  L.  Heath  for  the  last  two  years  has  obtained  remarkable 
results,  such  as  high  records,  for  both  milk  and  butter  fat  for  individual 
cows,  outstanding  of  which  is  the  cow,  Raphaella  Johanna  Aaggie  3d, 
purchased  by  ^Ir.  Duffy  from  the  John  L.  Smith  herd  of  Spokane, 
Washington. 

This  remarkable  cow  has  been  developed  by  the  hospital  dairy  from 
obscurity  to  the  world.'s  record  long  distance  milk-producing  cow  for  all 
breeds,  having  produced  in  one  day  137.9  pounds  of  milk;  in  30  days, 
3790  pounds  of  milk  and  129.6  pounds  of  butter,  and  for  the  period  of 
157  days  produced  16,692.3  pounds  of  milk  and  520  pounds  of  butter. 

This  is  a  record  which  possibly  enhances  the  value  of  this  cow  about 
twenty  times  her  original  cost.  In  addition  to  the  above  is  the  phe- 
nominal  record  made  by  the  grade  coav,  "Monte,"  which  by  producing 
22,596  pounds  of  milk  and  an  excess  of  800  pounds  of  butter,  gives  the 
hospital  the  distinction  of  owning  and  developing  both  a  world  record 
pure-bred  and  grade  cow. 

The  work  of  official  testing  of  cows  has  been  carried  on  by  the  hospital 
dairy,  and 'all  registered  cows  owned  are  accredited  with  offioiril  milk 
and  butter  fat  records,  a  fact  which  greatly  increases  the  valiK^  of  the 
animal  and  her  offspring. 

Pure-bred  stock  have  been  purchased  at  various  times  from  money 
derived  from  the  sale  of  surplus  registered  and  grade  cattle,  some  of 
which  have  been  sold  at  good  profit,  notable  among  these  being  the 
cow  "Blisson,"  which  was  purchased  from  the  Vina  Ranch  for  $285 
and  resold  for  $1,000.  Two  factors  are  responsible  for  the  increased 
value  of  this  animal :  first,  good  .i^idgment  shown  in  purchasing  an 
animal  .showing  possibilities,  and  butter  fat  test,  which  gave  the  above 
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COW  a  record  of  29.6  pounds  of  butter  and  54U  pounds  of  milk  in  seven 
days. 

In  1916,  various  grade  cows  entered  in  the  state  dairy  competition, 
won  $350  in  prize  money  for  high  butter  fat  production.  In  addition 
to  this  winning,  show  cattle  selected  out  of  the  hospital  herd  have  made 
an  unusual  shoAving,  both  in  1916  and  1917.  in  competition  with  the  best 
herds  in  the  state,  the  total  money  received  as  prizes  amounting  to  over 
$300,  besides  winning  about  fifty  ribbons. 

The  dairy  department  uses  the  utmost  care  in  breeding  and  selection, 
using  high  record  registered  bulls  and  retaining  only  heifers  from  cows 
of  high  production,  proven  by  the  system  of  milking  all  cows 
that  freshen,  three  times  daily,  inaugurated  some  two  years  ago,  and 
showing  some  phenominal  results  obtained. 

In  making  a  test  of  over  ninety  grade  cows,  they  have  produced  ov(n^ 
sixty  pounds  of  milk  daily  for  a  period  of  three  months  on  test. 

The  Napa  State  Hospital  has  the  nucleus  of  one  of  the  greatest  herds 
of  dairy  cattle  in  the  West,  which,  with  proper  support,  intelligent 
supervision  and  management  along  the  lines  as  heretofore  mentioned, 
should  easily  retain  its  rank  and  reputation. 

On  July  26,  1917,  the  State  Board  of  Control  formally  turned  over 
the  management  of  the  Frye  ranch,  now  Napa  State  Farm,  containing 
2730  acres,  to  the  l^oard  of  ^Managers  of  the  Napa  State  Hospital,  who 
in  turn  placed  Owen  ^1.  Duffy  in  charge  as  superintendent. 

Tliis  was  an  important  move  on  the  part  of  the  state  officials,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  iManagers  of  the  Napa  State  Hospital  the 
I)roperty  is  already  proving  a  satisfactory  investment  financially. 

It  Avas  also  a  practical  mov(\  providing  as  it  does  an  ideal  place  for 
pasturing  both  cattle  and  sheep,  in  addition  to  having  man>'  acres  of 
the  best  hay  and  grain  land  in  Napa  Valley. 

We  again  refer  to  the  annual  n^poi't  of  Superintendent  Duffy,  which 
gives  a  detailed  statement  of  the  outlay  and  income  fi'om  tliis  particular 
piece  of  property. 

Although  a  paying  investment,  with  proi)er  management  much  more 
can  he  accomplished,  as  duiing  the  first  year  it  was  possible  to  do  only 
preliminary  work  and  lay  the  fomidation  for  future  activities. 

The  i)rojK'rty  has  tn-er  since  been  conducted  on  a  commercial  l)asis, 
being  devoted  to  the  production  of  beef,  nmtton.  forage,  grain  and 
field  crops.  The  land  is  very  productive  and  the  property  is  an  ideal 
stock  ranch.  Along  with  the  rancli.  77  head  of  steers.  28  cows  and  84 
hogs  were  turned  over. 

The  cows  and  hogs  were  sold  in  the  market,  while  the  steers  were 
slaughtered  and  the  carcasses  contracted  to  the  Napa  State  Plospital 
at  a  profit  of  $20.75  per  head  to  the  farm,  and  at  a  price  of  one  cent 
below  tlie  lowest  bid  for  beef,  besides  furnishing  a  superior  article  of 
food  to  the  institution. 
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Shortly  after  assuming  control  of  the  property,  the  sum  of  $10,000 
was  made  available  by  the  State  Board  of  "Control  for  the  purchase 
of  live  stock  for  slaughter,  with  a  view  to  furnishing  dressed  meats  to 
the  Napa  State  Hospital  for  a  period  of  three  months. 

This  experiment,  netting  $935.58,  proved  so  satisfactory  that  an 
additional  $20,000  was  credited  to  the  fund  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing the  business  thus  started.  From  this  fund  260  head  of  cattle 
and  1300  sheep  have  been  purchased  and  slaughtered. 

Contracts  for  beef  and  mutton  have  been  entered  into  with  the  Napa 
State  Hospital  and  the  Veterans'  Home,  while  mutton  is  being  fur- 
nished to  the  following  institutions :  Agnews  State  Hospital,  Sonoma 
State  Home,  ]\Iendocino  State  Hospital,  San  Quentin  Prison  and  Folsom 
State  Prison. 

The  financial  returns  from  the  live  stock  activities  are  very  satisfac- 
tory, and  will  prove  moreso  as  time  and  exj)erience  point  to  increased 
efficiency  in  the  utilization  of  by-products. 

The  farming  operations,  other  than  live  stock,  consisted  of  the  seeding 
and  harvesting  of  60  acres  of  grain,  yielding  1800  sacks;  60  acres  of 
grain  hay,  producing  210  tons  of  hay,  baled;  and  65  acres  of  alfalfa, 
producing  360  tons  of  cured  hay  from  three  cuttings. 

In  addition  to  the  above  activities,  90  acres  of  alfalfa  land  were 
prepared,  fences  and  buildings  repaired  and  renovated,  power  line  con- 
structed, pumping  plant  installed  and  200  cords  of  wood  cut.  A 
planting  of  22  acres  of  potatoes  is  yet  to  be  harvested.  Sufficient  hay 
and  straws  have  been  stored  and  stacked  to  insure  feed  for  all  stock  to 
be  kept  during  the  coming  winter. 

The  wool  clip  amounted  to  4423  pounds  and  was  sold  for  $2,100.15. 
Slaughtering  operations  now  in  progress  began  July  1,  and  will  probably 
continue  during  the  entire  year.  The  abnormally  dry  year  resulted  in 
a  shortage  of  irrigation  water,  as  well  as  allowing  the  pasture  to  dry 
up  much  earlier  than  usual.  The  ultimate  development  will  call  for  the 
erection  of  a  storage  clam  in  Rector  Canyon,  as  the  normal  flow  of  that 
stream  is  no  more  than  sufficient  for  the  domestic  use  of  the  three  insti- 
tutions now  being  supplied  therefrom. 

Among  the  recommendations  made  by  the  board  of  managers  are  the 
following-: 

Provide  better  protection  for  Lake  Marie,  in  order  to  properly  guard 
the  water  supply  from  infection.  On  account  of  a  private  owner 
permitting  pigs  and  other  stock  to  feed  upon  the  banks  of  this  body  of 
water,  there  is  danger  of  infection.  It  is  recommended  that  this 
privately-owned  property  be  purchased,  thereby  insuring  a  pure  water 
supply,  which  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Emmett  Phillips, 
President,  Board  of  Managers  of  Napa  State  Hospital. 
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To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Managers 
Napa  State  Hospital, 
Napa,  California. 
Gentlemen:  I   take   pleasure   in    presenting   to   you    the    following 
report  for  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1918 

During  the   greater  part  of  the   two   years   which   have   just   b.o 
terminated  the  state  hospitals  have  in  eonimon  wi^th  all  ^^^^^ 
our  country  passed  through  the  difficult  times  incident  to  the  uorld  ^-ar 
since  America  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Allies.     Durmg  the  pas.  year 
the  labor  situation  has  beeon.e  acute  with  regard  to  finding  ni ale  em- 
ployees to  fill  the  gaps  caused  by  men  enlistuig  or  being  dratted  io 
service  in  the  army  or  navy.     We  have  especially  lost  ^^^^^^ 
faithful  workers  who  have  found  employment  at  the  Mare  Island  .N..^^ 
Yard  and  whose  mechanical  adaptability  enabled  them  to  secure  a  daily 
wage  far  in  excess  of  that  allowed  them  by  the  state  hospital. 

The  increased  cost  of  all  material  of  whatever  nature  and  especially 
of  articles  of  food,  will  from  now  on  add  greatly  to  the  difhculty  o 
caring  for  the  mentally  ill,  but  we  have  so  far  been  able  to  meet  the 
exigencies  satisfactorily  with  the  financial  aid  which  the  government  of 
the  state  has  fortunately  been  in  a  position  to  render. 

The  erection  of  the  two  buildings  allowed  by  appropriations  gi anted 
by  the  last  legislature  has  been  delayed  by  circumstances  ^"onnected  with 
the  war      The  buildings  are  composed  of  one-story  double  units  ar- 
ranged  for  men  and  women  patients,  in  respective  wings  with  a  central 
.ar?  furnishing  dining  rooms  and  sitting  rooms  in  front,  with  a  secc.id 
itory  over  the  latter  part  to  furnish  rooms  to  the  day  and  n^gl^      tend- 
ants  on  duty  there.     One  of  the  buildings  is  to  serve  as  a  distiibutmg 
cottage  for  the  newly-admitted  patients  who  will  be  given  an  exercise 
court  in  the  rear  where  the  recent  cases  can  enjoy  the  open  air  without 
coming  in  contract  with  the  large  numbers  of  chronic  and  disturbed  cases 
in  the  courts  of  the  main  institution.     This  cottage  has  been  located  in 
the  rear  of  the  infirmary  and  northeast  of  the  cottage  for  the  acute 
quiet  men  and  women.     The  other  building  is  constructed  on  a  similar 
general   plan   with   slight   modifications   to   suit   the  ^P-^^  ^^^   f 
;atients  to  be  housed  there,  namely,  the  untidy  ^^^^f  ^^^    "  ,  Jf  ^ 
cases    hitherto  cared  for  in  the  main  institution,  will  be  enabled  to 
e'^iset  the  open  air  (to  which  they  have  insufficiently  had  access) 
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without  rumiing  th(^  risk  of  being  accideutaliy  shoved  aiid  possibly 
injured  by  fellow  patients  when  confined  with  them  in  the  common 
exercise  yards  of  the  main  building.  Each  building  Avill  accommodate 
about  84  patients,  42  men  and  42  women  in  the  care  of  women  nurses, 
each  male  wing  having  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  male  attendants. 
The  last-mentioned  cottage  has  been  located  in  the  rear  of  the  main 
building  just  south  of  the  Convalescent  Cottage.  In  addition  to  these 
buildings  the  legislature  also  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  laboratory 
and  autopsy  room,  but  the  bids  received  in  July  this  year  exceeded  the 
appropriation.  As  this  equipment  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
hospital,  the  present  inadequate  morgue  and  the  two  cramped,  inefficient 
and  badly  ventilated  laboratory  rooms  located  in  the  basement  of  the 
Acute  Quiet  Hospital  Building  near  the  gate  being  a  half  a  mile  apart, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  slight  modification  of  the  plans  will  secure  bids 
coming  within  the  appropriation.  The  present-day  standards  of  inves- 
tigation, diagnosis  and  treatment  have  created  a  demand  for  this 
laboratory  equipment,  the  laboratory  being  considered  the  base  of 
operations  in  all  directions.  Among  a  variety  of  routine  laboratory 
work,  the  pathologist  makes  blood  studies  on  every  patient  admitted, 
subjecting  the  l)lood  to  Wassermann  and  otlier  tests,  for  syphilis,  a 
routine  which  has  been  followed  at  the  Napa  Hospital  for  more  than 
five  years.  Whenever  indicated  by  the  laboratory  returns  or  whenever 
clinical  histories  make  luetic  affection  of  the  nervous  system  seem  pos- 
sible, spinal  fluid  is  secured  for  lalioratory  study.  The  work  in  the 
laboratory  has  during  the  past  year  included  the  detection  and  study 
of  two  typhoid  carriers,  who  fortunately  have  not  caused  development 
of  typhoid  in  the  institution.  Seventy-two  autopsies  have  been  per- 
formed during  the  past  year. 

The  twenty-second  biennial  period  has  seen  the  number  of  inmates  of 
the  hospital  increased  from  2255  to  2365  patients.  The  crowded  con- 
dition at  the  present  time  will  be  somewhat  relieved  by  the  bed  capacity 
of  the  two  new  units  which  will  accommodate  about  164  patients.  The 
increase  in  inmates  during  the  twenty-third  biennial  period  will  have 
to  be  met  in  the  cheapest  way  possible  under  the  present  war  situation, 
and  I  think  there  is  no  better  way  of  doing  this  and  of  giving  a  better 
medical  care  of  inmates  than  by  erecting  an  (Miiployees  dormitory  for 
single  women  and  married  couples,  as  was  recommended  in  the  last 
biennial  report.  In  this  it  is  stated  that  a  nurses'  home  would  lead  to 
marked  impi-ovement  in  tlie  service  of  the  nurses,  by  removing  from 
their  field  of  work  things  that  are  more  or  less  distracting  from  the 
care  of  the  patients,  their  private  quarters  l)eing  at  the  present  time  off 
the  corridors.  If  accommodations  were  provided  f(n'  60  attendants  in 
such  a  building,  we  should  be  able  to  accommodate  in  all  about  128 
additional  patients  within  the  main  iiistitntion.  according  to  an  (Estimate 
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made  by  Mr.  Dean  of  tlic  Eugineering  Department,  who  has  looked 
over  these  attendants'  (juarters  with  me.  At  that  time,  in  1016,  the  cost 
of  the  dorminatory  was  e.stimated  at  $50,000;  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  in  the  opinion  of  the  State  Architect  amount  to 
$75,000.  A  part  of  this  dormitory  should  be  set  aside  for  night 
attendants  who  can  not  sleep  during  the  dfiytime  in  noisy  suri-oundings. 
This  part  of  the  building  should  have  a  separate  entrance  and  be  seg- 
regated from  the  part  occupied  by  day  attendants,  in  the  way  that 
this  has  been  arranged  in  a  building  erected  for  this  purpose  at  the 
Agnews  State  Hospital. 

The  Department  of  Occupational  Therapy  has  continued  to  make 
satisfactory  progress  under  the  direction  of  i\Iiss  j\label  R.  Shively. 
The  four  work  rooms  give  opportunities  for  special  segregation  of 
patients  interested  in  different  kind>s  of  work,  such  as  crocheting,  knit- 
ting, tatting,  embroidery,  dra^\^l  work  and  plain  sewing;  the  making  of 
baskets  of  matting,  reed,  raffia,  tule  and  pine  needles;  the  weaving  of 
colonial  mats  and  the  manufacture  of  various  articles  of  brass,  copper 
and  clay.  During  tlie  pa^it  year  (July,  .1917-.luly,  1918)  out  of  a 
total  of  102  patients  under  treatment  20  -were  sent  home  apparently 
well;  47  showed  marlced  imi)rovement ;  28  sliglit  improvement;  12  were 
unimproved. 

The  amount  earned  during  the  year  by  the  sale  of  articles  was  $690. 

The  activity  of  the  teacliers  has  given  good  therapeutic  results  in  a 
number  of  patients,  the  most  striking  of  which  were  demonstrated  in 
a  report  in  book  form  with  illustrations  of  woi-k  d<me  and  photographs 
of  the  individual  patient  doing  the  work,  which  book  was  exhil)ited  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Medico-Psychological  Association  in 
Chicago  in  June  of  this  year,  and  received  the  second  prize  in  competi- 
tion with  exhibits  from  state  hospitals  of  a  number  of  the  states  as  well 
as  of  Canadian  institutions.  The  future  development  of  the  hospital 
with  regard  to  an  enlargement  of  work  therapy  should  include  the 
erection  of  a  commodious  industrial  building  for  male  patients  where  a 
variety  of  occupational  work  can  be  undertaken  by  a  certain  class  of 
the  mentally  sick  under  direction  of  experienced  teachers. 

In  July,  1917,  a  contract  with  the  federal  government  was  entered 
into  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Napa  State  Hospital  for  the 
admission  of  sailors  and  marines  becoming  sick  mentally  while  in  the 
service  of  the  Navy  Department  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Since  January, 
1918,  to  this  date  we  have  received  30  such  patients,  of  whom  25  are 
at  the  present  time  inmates  of  the  hospital.  These  patients  have  been 
sent  us  by  the  Director  of  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Mare  Island,  which 
hospital  is  a  central  station  for  cases  developing  in  the  service  connected 
with  Pacific  coast  ports.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  number  of 
patients  thus  received  will  be  considerably  on  the  increase  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 
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The  number  of  patients  admitted  into  the  institution  under  the  volun- 
tary law  remains  about  the  same  from  year  to  year.  People  do  not 
make  much  use  of  it,  largely,  I  believe,  because  they  do  not  know  of  its 
existence.  During  the  last  few  months  the  juvenile  officers  of  the 
neighboring  counties  have  been  permitted  to  send  young  offenders 
against  the  law  to  the  hospital  for  temporary  care  and  observation  ' '  for 
a  week  or  two  as  voluntaries."  It  has  served  to  clear  up  the  mental 
status  of  offenders  of  this  class,  which  otherwise  might  not  have  been 
correctly  understood  by  the  courts. 

The  conditions  of  the  war  and  difficulties  in  getting  a  certain  class  of 
trained  employees  have  tended  to  postpone  the  pro.jected  training  school 
for  nurses.  We  have  recently  secured  the  services  of  a  matron  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  as  superintendent  of  nurses  in  a  Massa- 
chusetts hospital  and  the  intention  is  to  begin  a  training  school  with  a 
class  of  10  to  12  selected  from  among  the  best  adapted  and  educated  of 
the  young  attendants  at  present  in  the  hospital.  As  we  can  not  under 
present  circumstances  and  means  expect  to  give  the  class  such  training 
as  would  entitle  them  to  an  R.N.  degree,  it  is  hoped  that  an  abridged 
course  of  two  years  can  be  given  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  a  certification 
of  ''Trained  Attendant"  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  If  necessary, 
a  law  regulating  this  certification  might  perhaps  be  enacted.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  two  j^ears'  course  required  to  obtain  a  certificate  as  "Trained 
Attendant"  a  yearly  course  of  lectures  and  practical  instruction  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  about  two  months,  should  be  given  to  the  male  and 
female  attendants  as  a  whole. 

During  the  present  strenuous  war  times  where  economy  mil  have  to 
be  the  watchword,  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  along  the  best  we  can  with 
the  present  number  of  assistant  physicians,  but  as  soon  as  the  times  wiU 
allow  it  the  addition  of  at  least  one  assistant  physician  and  a  psychol- 
ogist should  be  made  to  the  staff,  which  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  inmates  (2380)  than  that  of  any  other  hospital  in  the  state. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  do  the  medical  work  which  is  being  done  in 
this  hospital  if  we  did  not  have  the  valuable  assistance  of  the  graduates 
of  Stanford  University  serving  as  internes  at  Lane-Stanford  Hospital  in 
San  Francisco,  who  by  rotation  serve  for  two  months  at  the  Napa  State 
Hospital  and  receive  in  remuneration  their  maintenance  here  and  the 
nominal  sum  of  $25  monthly.  The  hospital  is  very  fortunate  in  secui*- 
ing  such  high-grade  medical  internes  which  would  be  impossible  but  for 
the  arrangement  with  the  University  of  Stanford,  wliich  has  made  it  a 
part  of  its  educational  requirements. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  loyal  aid  of 
officers  and  employees  of  the  hospital  and  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
board,  my  gratitude  for  jour  support  and  encouragement. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  \V.   HOISHOLT, 

Medical  Superintendent. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   MEDICAL   SUPERINTENDENT, 
AGNEWS  STATE  HOSPITAL. 


To  the  Board  of  Managers,  Agnews  State  Hospital. 

Gentlemen:  Conditious  produced  l)y  tho  war  have  made  it  difficult 
to  continue  the  work  and  activities  of  tliis  hospital  on  the  plane  and 
in  a  manner  altogether  satisfactory. 

Onr  service  flag  contains  thirty-two  stars,  and  a  large  nnnil)er  of 
employees  went  to  war-work  service  which  tlie  high  wages  or  exemption 
from  military  duty  made  attractive.  In  consequence  various  depart- 
ments have  been  more  or  less  crippled,  but  esi)ecially  our  medical  and 
nursing  service,  which  at  times  has  been  barely  enough  to  maintain  any 
service  even  with  the  discontinuance  of  many  desirable  functions  and 
activities.  However,  we  hope  soon  to  replenish  our  depleted  forces 
with  our  people  returning,  and  with  others  released  from  military 
service  to  whom  I  think  preference  should  be  given.  Then  we  will 
resume  our  Avork  along  normal  lines  and  strive  to  advance  as  we  always 
have,  never  being  satisfied  without  progress  along  lines  for  the  good  of 
our  patients. 

There  has,  however,  been  no  decrease  in  the  number  of  patients  com- 
ing to  us.  In  the  past  two  years  we  have  received  1193  and  made  a 
most  remarkable  record  of  gaining  only  50.  In  other  words,  notwith- 
standing the  large  number  received,  we  have  at  the  end  of  two  years 
only  50  more  than  at  the  beginning.  In  1912  to  1914  we  admitted  1327 
patients  and  gained  375.  In  1914  to  1916  Ave  received  1331  patients 
and  gained  280,  while  in  1916  to  1918  we  have  received  1193  and  gained 
onl}'  50. 

It  has  been  said  the  best  hospital  is  the  one  that  keeps  the  largest 
number  out.  I  would  say  in  regard  to  mental  hospitals,  it  is  the  one 
which  secures  and  treats  the  largest  number  with  the  least  accumulation 
of  permanent  residents.  We  believe  Ave  can  maintain  this  record  if 
given  the  necessary  financial  assistance  and  support  and  allowed  a  free 
enough  hand  in  methods  and  policy.  We  must  continue  our  absolute 
physical  nonrestraint  of  the  past  two  years  Avith  open  house  and  great 
freedom. 

In  order  to  do  this  Ave  must  continue  pleasant  and  attractive  sur- 
roundings and  comfortable  conditions  Avith  amusements,  diversions  and 
employment.  Money  must  be  expended  to  do  this  but  it  is  economy  as 
well  as  humanity.  We  must  have  a  sufficient  and  efficient  medical  and 
nursing  service,  properly  trained  and  psychologically  adapted  in  accord 
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and  hearty  sympathy  with  our  methods  and  loyal  to  the  directing  head. 
ITiis  attitude  must  extend  throughout  every  department  of  the  service. 

To  obtain  from  employees  the  best  service  and  the  best  attitude 
toward  patients,  as  well  as  loyalty  and  desire  to  continue  in  the  work, 
a  liberal  policy  should  also  be  pursued  toward  them  and  they  too  should 
})e  well  jjrovided  for  and  made  comfortable,  with  opportunities  for 
recreation,  and  held  under  as  little  restraint  when  off  duty  as  consistent 
with  the  good  of  the  service,  and  they  should  l)e  icell  paid. 

At  the  present  time  I  think  the  greatest  need  of  new  construction  at 
this  hospital  is  better  accommodations  for  physicians  and  attendants 
and  nurses.  The  need  is  great.  AVe  have  not  near  housing  enough  for 
our  help  and  many  of  those  compelled  to  live  outside  are  not  properly 
housed.  I  hope  the  coming  legislature  will  make  appropriation  to  meet 
this  great  necessity. 

Except  to  build  one  more  building  to  complete  the  original  plan,  I 
do  not  think  this  hospital  should  be  further  extended  at  its  present 
site  with  its  limited  and  poor  acreage.  I  think  extension  should  be 
made  by  colonizing  on  a  tract  of  land,  to  be  procured  at  a  suitaljle 
distance  from  the  present  institution. 

As  you  know  our  estimates  for  maintenance  for  next  biennial  period 
have  been  made  by  functions  hs  directed  by  the  Board  of  Control, 
have  been  approved  by  you  and  submitted  to  the  Budget  Board.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  if  we  are  obliged  to  yield  all  our  contingent  collections  for 
current  expenses  that  we  will  be  allowed  a  sufficient  gejieral  apj^ropria- 
tion  to  care  for  necessary  repairs,  replenishings,  additional  equipment, 
and  to  allow  us  to  continue  planned  improvements  with  our  own  labor. 
.    Kespectfully  submitted. 

Leonard  Stocking, 
Medical  Superintendent. 
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To  the  HonoraUG  Board  of  Managers, 
Meiulocino  State  Hospital. 
The  general  physical  health  of  the  Meudoeino  State  Hospital  patients 
has  remained  good  for  the  past  biennial  period.  There  were  no  epi- 
demics. The  death  rate  ivnunned  the  same,  5.89  per  cent.  The  causes 
of  death  may  be  divided  into  th.  usual  six  classes,  which  comprise  82.6 
per  cent  of  all  the  deaths,  as  follows: 

22.G  per  cent 

Paresis l^g  ppi-  pent 

Pulmonary   tuberculosis    .j^.^,  ^^^^.  ^^^^ 

Pnmimouia  — "I'l^Iimiim 11  P*^!"  cent 

Xeijhritis    jq  per  cent 

Arteriosclerosis ,^  ^^^,^.  ^.g^j 

Organic  Iieart  disease 

AVith  the  exception  of  some  of  the  eases  of  pneumonia  these  were  all 
persons  in  advanced  years  and  it  can  safely  be  said  therefore  that  the 
c.hances  as  to  physical  life  are  better  inside  a  state  hospital  than  outside 

;i  state  hospital. 

From  the  mental  slandpoiut  state  hospitals  vaiy  in  the  general  types 
of  cases  received  according-  to  the  sourees  of  admission.     During  the  past 
hi.mnium  this  hospital  again  received  66  per  cent  of  its  patients  from 
the  San  Francisc  Bav  section.     It  is  interesting  that  while  85  per  cent 
of  the  inebriates  were  from  that  section  only  55  per  cent  of  the  insane 
were  from  that  .seetion.     Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  admissions  were 
foreign  born  as  against  the  general  average  in  the  state  of  24  per  cent. 
Our  general  population  shows  28  per  cent  women,  but  our  admissions 
show  only  21    per  cent  women.     The  general  averagv  in  the  United 
States  is\about  33  per  cent  women  in  state  hospitals.     Evidently  we 
have  less  than  the  average  numb«n-  of  women  and  the  number  tends  to 
decrease  rath(M-  than  increase.     Again  97.6  per  cent  are  over  20  years  of 
age  and  72  per  cent  are  unmarri(>d.     Evidently  we  have  chiefly  unmar- 
ried foreign-born  men  of  adult  life  to  deal  with. 

The  general  classes  of  mental  diseases  among  those  admitted  again 
show  some  marked  differences  from  the  average  state  hospital  admis- 
sion experience.     Of  the  insane: 

Dementia  prsecox  31.3  per  cent 

Alcoholic   p.sychoses 1^-4     «[.  J^^ 

Psychoses  of  advanced  life 13.0  per  cen 

Manic    depressive    insanity 1--^  P^^,  ^^^^^ 

Neurosyphilis  conditions '^^    '       _ 

:\rcntal   d.'fcctivoness  with   psychoses "■•>  l'«' 
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This  makes  a  total  of  these  psychoses  of  86.6  per  cent.  The  inebriety 
cases  were  40.4  per  cent  of  all  our  admissions.  Again  the  percentages 
of  Avomen  in  these  groups  show  some  remarkable  variations.  While 
there  were  21  per  cent  women  among  those  admitted,  manic  depressive 
insanity  showed  55  per  cent  women,  dementia  pra?cox  12  per  cent 
women,  neurosyphilis  12  per  cent  and  alcoholic  psychoses  5.6  per  cent 
women.     Among  the  inebriety  cases  there  were  19  per  cent  women. 

It  would  seem  manifest  that  we  are  vitally  interested  in  the  source 
from  which  our  patients  chietly  come  and  to  which  they  return.  We  are 
interested  therefore  in  "out  patient  clinics"  and  psychopathic  hospitals 
that  will  give  early  treatment  and  aftercare  to  the  end  that  state  hos- 
pital residence  may  be  as  short  as  possible  and  the  expense  of  treatment 
thereby  as  small  as  possible.  Again  and  again  we  find  that  the  mental 
disease  existed  in  a  form  more  easily  treated  prior  to  its  admission  and 
on  recovery  will  require  social  and  medical  treatment  after  leaving  the 
hospital.  Out-patient  clinics  and  psychopathic  hospitals  with  their 
medical  treatment  and  social  service  work  supply  this  need  and  we  are 
never  meeting  fully  the  mental  problems  of  the  state  until  the  means 
of  treatment  are  supplied.  It  is  as  reasonable  to  say  that  a  tuberculosis 
case  can  not  be  treated  until  it  faints  from  the  exhaustion  of  a  pulmonary 
hemorrhage,  or  that  a  tuberculosis  case  can  not  occupy  any  useful  posi- 
tion in  the  community  after  the  diagnosis  is  made,  as  to  saj^  that  a  mental 
disease  can  not  be  treated  until  it  is  socially  dangerous  and  can  never 
occupy  any  useful  position  in  the  community  after  it  is  once  diagnosed. 
Especially  is  this  latter  statement  absurd  when  general  experience  and 
observation  anywhere  in  any  community  will  show  the  toleration  and 
usefulness  of  a  large  percentage  of  unrecognized,  undiagnosed  mental 
abnormalities  and  mental  diseases.  These  facts  are  regarded  as  axio- 
matic and  economically  important  in  many  states  and  especially  in  those 
states  with  as  large  an  admission  rate  as  California,  such  as  New  York 
and  Massachusetts.  The  prolonged  duration  of  mental  diseases  makes 
it  an  important  economical  factor  that  the  admission  be  prevented  and 
that  they  be  maintained  outside  the  state  hospital  as  far  as  possible  so 
that  tlie  state  expense  may  be  as  small  as  possible. 

While  state  hospitals  always  show  the  smallest  per  capita  expense 
of  any  hospitals  in  the  country  (15  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
expenses  of  the  average  hospital)  still  they  have  continuously  a  large 
population  that  in  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1916,  cost  Cali- 
fornia about  $2,000,000  a  year.  The  population  of  state  hospitals,  what- 
ever may  be  the  cause,  is  steadily  increasing.  The  physical  condition 
of  the  state  hospitals  is  as  good  as  possible.  The  medical  management 
is  being  cared  for  and  will  be  improved  by  the  responsible  medical 
authorities.  Manifestly  then  our  still  untried  chance  of  keeping  this 
expense  within  reasonable  bounds  is  in  limiting  the  admissions  and 
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increasing  as  well  as  hastening  the  discharges.  Fortunately,  in  this 
instance,  economical  and  humanitarian  necessities  are  the  same.  As  we 
meet  the  whole  mental  problem  we  save  money  by  offering  medical  help 
to  mental  cases  when  the  best  results  may  be  obtained  instead  of  waiting 
for  them  to  be  socially  dangerous,  and  we  give  humanitarian  considera- 
tion to  those  at  present  uncared  for  by  affording  social  aftercare  with 
medical  treatment  so  that  they  may  be  discharged  earlier.  Both  of 
these  aims  are  met  in  psychopathic  hospitals  and  out-patient  clinics. 
Only  as  we  know  and  recognize  the  whole  mental  problem  and  do  not 
confine  our  eflPorts  to  the  middle  state  hospital  portion  can  we  intelli- 
gently and  economically  meet  the  duties  imposed  upon  us  by  the  mentally 
abnormal  and  the  mentally  diseased. 

In  this  connection  I  wash  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  economical 
conclusions  of  a  study  of  the  possibilities  and  results  of  discharging 
patients  from  the  Mendocino  State  Hospital  the  past  biennium  as  made 
by  First  Assistant  Physician  Dr.  M.  J.  Rowe. 

One  hundred  and  one  patients  left  the  hospital  to  resume  their  former 
social  relations.  Of  these  83  were  considered  recovered  from  the  con- 
ditions which  led  to  their  admissions  and  18  were  sufficiently  free  from 
mental  symptoms  to  become  self-supporting  under  such  supervision  as 
relatives  or  friends  could  provide  after  an  average  hospital  residence 
of  6.19  months.  In  addition,  18  patients  who  are  on  parole  will 
undoubtedly  recover.     Their  hospital  residence  averages  10.92  months. 


Males 


Discharged  recovered - 

Discharged  recovered — from  parole 

Elopsd  while  under  observation  and  while  awaiting  discharge. 

Discharged  recovered  from  elopement  on  investigation 

Discharged  improved  

Discharged  improved— from  parole 

Probable  recoveries  now  on  parole 


Totals 


28 


48 
18 
10 

7 
15 

3 
18 


119 


The  average  hospital  residence  of  these  was  6.905  months. 
Average  cost  of  a  social  recovery,  $113.10. 
Total  cost  to  hospital  of  the  cases  recovering,  $13,450.36. 

The  financial  value  of  the  parole  system  is  shown  by  the  following 
table : 


Discharged  

Returned  -- 

Parole  continued 


Total  saving 


Number 


Average 
duration, 
of  parole 
months. 


5.8 

5.56 

8.64 


Hospital 
saving 


$1,995  08 

2,003  ao 

4,528  74 
$8,527  42 
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This  could  no  doubt  be  increased  if  greater  means  of  supervision  were 
provided  with  proper  aftercare. 

One  of  the  main  efforts  on  the  physical  side  of  the  hospital  the  past 
year  has  been  greater  conservation  and  economy  in  the  foodstuffs.  On 
the  economical  side,  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  employees  and 
chiefly  by  daily  reports  from  each  ward  and  general  dining  room,  we 
have  reduced  wastage  or  table  leavings  to  one-half  as  much  as  the  Food 
Administration  says  is  reasonable.  In  other  words,  on  the  women's 
wards  where  the  wastage  is  more,  our  average  per  patient  per  day  is  2^ 
ounces  as  against  the  4  to  5  ounces  established  as  reasonable  by  the 
Food  Administration.  In  common  with  the  other  California  state  hos- 
pitals our  bread  contains  40  per  cent  substitute  flour  and  we  use  6 
pounds  wheat  flour  or  wheat  product  per  patient  per  month.  We  have 
the  same  restriction  of  2  pounds  of  sugar  per  patient  per  month.  Our 
butter  consumption  corresponds  to  the  state  ration  and  in  the  employees 
dining  room  has  been  reduced  30  per  cent.  Our  total  beef  consumption 
is  one-half  of  what  it  was.  We  have  two  fish  days  a  week.  A  careful 
survey  of  weight  records  and  physical  condition  does  not  show  any 
serious  weight  decrease  and  no  reduction  in  the  physical  condition  of 
patients.  Neither  do  the  patients  complain  of  the  quality  or  quantity 
of  the  food.  But  they  do  watch  their  allowance  carefully.  There  is 
no  margin  in  the  quantity  of  supplies.  On  some  wards  there  are  prac- 
tically no  table  leavings.  Apparently  out  of  our  abundance  we  have 
made  the  necessary  savmg,  and  even  with  the  increases  in  cost  of  food- 
stuffs of  SSi",  per  cent  we  have  so  far  (August,  1918)  met  our  expenses 
out  of  the  amounts  considered  necessary  for  us  in  1916-17. 

Our  inebriety  problem  has  apparently  been  reduced  more  than  one- 
half.  In  1917  we  received  181  and  in  1918  only  88  inebriety  patients. 
Since  we  usually  receive  more  than  our  proportion  of  inebriety  cases 
this  indicates  a  general  reduction  all  over  the  state.  Increasing  dry  ter- 
ritory hardly  accounts  for  this  since  the  bulk  of  the  cases  come  from 
San  Francisco.  Rather  is  it  probable  that  the  war  witli  increased  occu- 
pational opportunities  and  higher  wages  has  caused  the  reduction. 

The  usual  religious  services  have  been  regularly  held  t.ic  past  bien- 
nium.  Especially  would  I  mention  the  Catholic  priest  who  has  visited 
the  Catholic  patients  two  or  three  times  each  week  regularl3^ 

Socially  we  have  had  regularly  the  weekly  moving  pictures  and  \;ii  ions 
picnics  for-  patients,  and  social  dances  and  social  recreation  i-uoiii  \'ry 
employees.  Aside  from  the  industrial  occupations  of  men  and  women 
patients  previously  reported  and  contributing  largely  to  the  Ioav  cost  of 
maintenance,  the  Avomen  patients  have  Avorked  faithfully  in  the  Red 
Cross  work.  During  the  past  year  they  have  knitted  135  sweaters  and 
200  pairs  of  socks,  made  dolls  foi-  street  fair  and  aided  in  every  way 
possible. 
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The  clinical  laboratory  under  Dr.  D.  R.  Smith,  second  assistant  phy- 
sician, has  the  following  record  of  clinical  examinations: 

UriiK^   analysis   737 

Sputa  analysis 26 

Blood   analysis   35 

Throat   cultures   3 

I'jxamination   of  stool "2 

Vaginal  smears 14 

T'retliral   dischai'ge    (male) 10 

Cerebrospinal  fluid 37 

Urine  culture   1 

As  heretofore  all  patients  have  a  blood  Wassermann  examination  and 
when  in  any  way  indicated  a  spinal  fluid  examination.  Of  the  total 
admissions  for  the  bienninm  the  Wassermann  test  showed  13.8  per  cent 
of  the  patients  admitted  as  positive. 

Of  the  number  of  patients  who  died  during  this  period  55  per  cent 
were  autopsied. 

Physically  the  following  improvements  have  been  made  during  the 
past  biennium: 

1.  Laundry  and  bakery  completely  remodeled  and  partly  newly  equipped. 

2.  New  'jottage  for  men  completed. 

3.  Two  new  boilers  purchased  and  being  installed. 

4.  Water  softening  plant  being  installed. 

5.  An  auxiliary  water  supply  provided. 

6.  Ward  7  rearranged  about  a  central  court  and  covered  passage  ways  built, 

together  with  overhauling  and  renewing  all  service  and  sewer  lines. 

7.  The   electric  system   changes  completed   and   rendered   safe,   but  no   ground 

lighting  improvements  as  yet  for  economical  reasons. 

8.  Head  farmer's  cottage  remodeled. 
0.  Dairyman's  cottage  provided  for. 

JO.  One  hundred  acres  (Ruddick  estate)  adjoining  the  hospital  property  have 
been  rented,  cleared  and  adapted  to  ranges,  etc.,  for  the  pigs  and  dairy 
herd.  We  have  cut  our  own  wood  therefrom  and  raised  enough  grain 
to  alone  pay  for  the  rental. 

Personnel  Changes. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Eaton  resigned  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Feldkamp  succeeded  her  as 
interne  July  14,  1917.  Dr.  Feldkamp  subsequently  qualified  as  third 
assistant  physician. 

Up  to  June  30.  1918.  this  liospital  had  been  assigned  the  intensive 
training  in  neuropsychiatry  of  First  Lieut.  K.  W.  Kinney,  M.R.C.  and 
First  Lieut.  C.  U.  Snider,  ]\I.K.C.  Both  successfully  completed  the 
course  and  are  assigned  to  special  neuropsyehiatric  Avork.  Three  others 
are  under  orders  to  report  for  similar  course.  This  hospital  has  been 
designated  for  miltiary  cases  on  or  near  the  Pacific  coast.  In  addition, 
with  the  state's  permission,  the  Medical  Superintendent  has  been  avail- 
able for  special  neuropsyehiatric  work  in  connection  with  the  various 
cantonments,  etc..  in  this  area  and  has  made  repeated  trips  aiding  in 
establishing  nonropsychiatric  ])o;irds  at  Camp  Kearny,  Camp  Fremont, 
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Presidio  of  San  Francisco  in  California,  and  Camp  Lewis  and  Vancouver 
Barracks  in  Washington. 

The  following  is  recommended  for  consideration  in  recommendations 
by  your  board  as  to  forming  the  budget  for  the  biennial  period  of  1919- 
1920: 

Salaries  (not  taking  into  consideration  any  prospective  cliange  in 
working  hours  of  attendants)  (present  increase  in  salaries 
14.47  per  cent.  Ward  10  and  night  watches  still  to  provide 
for)- — twenty  per  cent  increase  over  last  appropriation,  or $239,904  00 

Support — Increase  of  1917  in  expenditures  was  10  per  cent,  which 
was  met  by  contingent  fund  and  economy.  Believed  total  in- 
crease over  pre-war  experience  33  per  cent  in  next  biennium, 
but  contingent  fund  and  economy  can  reduce  this  to  23  per  cent. 
Twenty-three  per  cent  increase,  or : 327,770  40 

Special  Appropriations. 

1.  Employees'    living    quarters $45,000  00 

2.  Parole  ground  shelter  for  women  similar  to  men's  parole  ground 

shelter,  consisting  of  concrete  walks,  shingle  roof,  etc 5,000  00 

3.  Replacing  condemned  buildings  on  Ward  7  to  provide  space 

for  housing  prospective  increase  in  army  and  navy  patients, 
and  also  to  provide  proper  facilities  to  care  for  tubercular 
men  patients  and  an  infirmary  for  Ward  7 5,000  00 

4.  Needed  daii-y  improvements : 

(a)   A   cooling   room   and   necessary   changes $2,000  00 

(&)  Concrete  sump  with  pumping  equipment  to 
be  used  to  transfer  liquid  manure  to  or- 
chard and  gardens,  and  changes  in  feed 
troughs,  both  for  legal  sanitary  require- 
ments   and    economy 2,500  00  4,500  00 

5.  Changes   in   steam   distributing   system   recommended   by   the 

State    Engineering    Department    and    Fuel    Administration 

to  conserve  .  fuel 5, (XX)  00 

Total   $64,500  00 

Employees'  living  quarters  is  an  economical  question  in  view  of  the  allowance 
now  in  force  of  $300  per  month  or  $3,(300  per  year  for  rooms  for  employees. 

Parole  ground  shelter  for  women  means  protection  from  the  sun  in  summer 
and  the  rains  in  winter,  which  at  present  the  men  have  and  the  women  have 
not.  Because  of  the  lack  of  shelter  the  women  must  at  times  be  kept  on  the 
ward.  These  are  chronic  cases  that  can  not  go  on  the  front  parole  or  in  the  free 
parole  cottage. 

Ward  7  has  been  now  arranged  in  an  orderly  fashion  and  given  proper  sewer 
and  steam  lines,  but  the  buildings  ai"e  primitive  and  inadequate,  and  in  the 
-  rearrangement  there  is  no  proper  provision  for  bed  patients  and  tubercular 
patients.  On  account  of  the  last  fact  a  number  of  quiescent  men  tubercular 
patients  are  cared  for  in  the  main  buildings.  This  would  also  provide  more 
space  in  the  main  buildings. 

There  is  a  milk  collecting  room  of  small  dimensions  in  the  dairy.  It  is 
intended  to  increase  this  and  provide  milk  cooling  room  with  certain  necessary 
changes  incident  thereto. 

At  present  manure  is  collected  too  near  the  dairy  barn  and  the  liquid  and 
watery  portions  can  not  be  transferred  to  where  it  would  be  of  great  economical 
value. 

The  steam  distribution  now  provides  for  only  a  limited  return  of  water  of 
condensation,  supplies  steam  at  some  points  under  25  pounds  pressure  when 
2  pounds  would  be  sufficient,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  supply  line  is  too 
small  for  the  use  to  which  it  is  now  necessarily  put. 
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These  specific  changes  recommended  are  the  result  of  a  survey  by 
the  State  Engineering  Department  and  with  our  changes  in  the  power 
house  will  enable  us  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Fuel 
Administration. 

Better  classification  and  early  intensive  treatment  can  not  be  secured 
in  this  hospital  without  a  special  treatment  receiving  hospital  as  demon- 
strated by  practical  experience  the  past  six  years.  We  can  exist  because 
we  have  existed,  but  the  increased  hospital  cost  and  the  possibility  of  an 
eight-hour  day,  both  making  probable  reduction  of  the  proportionate 
number  of  attendants  at  any  one  time  to  the  number  of  patients  make 
this  more  an  economical  question.  While  this  is  not  submitted  for  eco- 
nomical war  reasons  at  this  time,  the  need  remains  and  should  be 
mentioned. 

The  exceptional  team  work  of  all  concerned  has  made  possible  the 
above  report  of  progress  during  the  past  two  years  and  the  hearty 
co-operation  and  unselfish  devotion  of  your  board  has  made  it  all  possible. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  Lewis  Richards, 
Medical  Superintendent. 
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REPORT    OF    BOARD    OF    MANAGERS    OF    THE    SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  HOSPITAL. 


Patton,  California,  September  7,  1918. 

To  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy, 
Sacramento,  California. 

Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Southern 
California  State  Hospital  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the 
biennial  report  of  the  medical  superintendent  of  that  institution.  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  find  this  report  of  great  interest. 

It  explains  itself  so  thoroughly  that  any  extended  comment  upon  it 
on  my  part  would  be  unnecessary.  The  Board  of  ^Managers  of  the 
Southern  California  State  Hospital  believe  that  the  institution  is  doing 
its  highly  important  work  most  successfully,  and  that  this  fact  is  at  once 
apparent  to  any  one  who  has  the  opportunity  of  learning  how  the  insti- 
tution is  conducted. 

We  feel  that  it  is  only  just  that  we  should  state  that  .^Ledi(•^d  Super- 
intendent Dr.  John  A.  Eeily  is  now  and  has  been  very  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  status  of  affairs  at  this  hospital.  Ably  supported  by  a 
staff  of  capable  men  and  women  who  are  giving  their  best  to  make  the 
hospital  a  success  in  every  particular.  Dr.  Reily  has  demonstrated 
himself  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  in  transmitting  this 
report  it  is  no  more  than  right  that  we  should  so  state. 

EespectfuUy  submitted. 

H.  M.  Phee, 
For  the  Board  of  Managers. 
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REPORT   OF  THE  MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT   OF  THE 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  STATE  HOSPITAL, 


To  I  he  Honorable  Board  of  Managers, 
Southern  California  Staff  Hospital, 
Patton,  Calif orma. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herevvitli  the  following 
biennial  report  of  the  Southern  California  State  Hospital,  covering  the 
period  ending  June  80,  1918. 

A  synopsis  and  analysis  of  some  of  the  more  important  tables  which 
are  appended  hereto  will  bring  to  your  attention  the  movement  of 
population  and  the  accomplishments  of  the  past  biennial  period. 

louring  the  period  there  were  1855  ]iatients  admitted  to  the  hospital 
of  which  247  were  inebriates  and  112  voluntary  patients.  The  total 
admissions  for  the  period  were  64  patients  less  than  admitted  during  the 
pi'evious  biennial  period.  There  were  122  less  ine])riates  admitted  than 
during  the  previous  period. 

In  many  respects  the  past  biennial  period  has  l)een  one;  of  the  most 
trying  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  There  has  been  no  time  when 
all  institutions  have  had  so  many  difficulties  to  meet  and  so  many 
problems  to  solve.  This  statement  applies  alike  to  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  hospital  and  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  patients  entrusted 
to  Qur  custody.  The  progressive  increase  in  the  cost  of  all  supplies 
and  equipment,  together  with  the  scarcity  of  numerous  necessities 
which  we  have  heretofore  been  able  to  procure  at  comparatively  small 
cost,  have  materially  increased  our  burdens  during  the  biennium.  Witli 
the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  supplies  we  have  been  unable  to 
adequately  estimate  our  needs  for  two  years  in  advance,  and  conse- 
quently have  not  been  able  to  secure  sufficient  appropriation  from 
the  legislature  to  meet  our  operating  needs.  It  seems  impossible  during 
the  period  of  the  war  to  prepare  a  budget  for  a  two-year  period  which 
will  meet  all  contingencies.  Fortunately,  our  contingent  collections 
have  been  very  good  indeed  and  have  aided  materially  in  tiding  us  over 
the  biennium  without  being  obliged  to  call  upon  the  emergency  fund  of 
the  Board  of  Control  to  make  up  a  deficit.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter 
for  congratulation  that  we  have  been  able  to  close  this  period  with  an 
actual  surplus  of  approximately  $14,000  cash  on  hand.  It  behooves  us 
to  urge  upon  the  legislature  an  ample  appropriation  for  the  next  two 
years,  and  especially  is  this  necessary  in  view  of  the  increase  in  wages 
which  has  been  provided  for  the  attendants,  nurses,  mechanics,  and 
outside  help,  and  the  possible  further  increase  in  the  price  of  food- 
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stuifs,  fabrics  and  similar  necessities.  Already  an  effort  at  economy  has 
been  practiced  in  this  institution  which  can  not  be  indulged  beyond  the 
present  limit  without  seriously  hindering  the  proper  care  and  treatment 
of  our  patients.  We  have  been  obliged  to  permit  some  of  our  furnish- 
ings, wall  decorations  and  similar  equipment  to  be  neglected  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  funds.  For  instance,  during  the  past  year  we  have 
done  practically  no  interior  painting  and  just  as  soon  as  conditions 
improve  sufficiently  to  warrant  such  expenditures,  due  attention  should 
be  given  to  all  such  detail.  While  our  efforts  at  economy  have  extended 
to  the  hospital  dietary,  we  have  persistently  endeavored  to  see  that 
patients  and  employees  were  amply  fed  and  such  luxuries  were  provided 
as  were  consistent  with  economical  management.  We  have  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  comply  with  the  federal  regulations  in  reference  to 
certain  foodstuffs,  and  this  is  especially  true  because  of  the  limited 
variety  of  foods  which  we  are  normally  able  to  provide  for  the  inmates 
of  a  large  hospital  of  this  character.  It  is,  therefore,  unwise  to  force 
too  great  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  white  flour,  sugar,  etc.,  consumed 
by  the  patients  of  a  hospital  for  the  insane;  because,  unlike  those  who 
live  on  the  outside,  our  patients  are  unable  to  procure  candy  and  fresh 
fruits  to  take  the  place  of  sugar  and  other  things  which  can  be  bought 
in  the  open  market  which  will  take  the  place  of  poor  bread.  Our 
patients  are  entitled  to  an  ample,  wholesome,  palatable  diet,  consisting 
of  all  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  a  well-balanced  ration,  and, 
in  addition,  some  things  which  may  be  regarded  as  luxuries.  By  all 
means  we  must  not  forget  that  what  we  fail  to  provide  for  them  they 
will  not  get  and  the  burden  of  making  proper  provision  for  our  patients 
rests  W'ith  us,  regardless  of  the  hardships  which  must  be  endured  by 
those  on  the  outside. 

Movement  of  Population. 

During  the  biennial  period  we  deported  174  nonresident  insane  to 
their  native  states.  This  deportation  was  conducted  under  the  capable 
supervision  of  Mr.  Charles  Waymire,  deportation  agent  of  the  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy.  By  diligent  application  of  the  principle  of 
deportation,  together  with  the  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  inebriates 
admitted  and  the  transfers  to  the  Norwalk  State  Hospital,  the  actual 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  hospital  for  the  biennial  period  was 
only  21  i^atients.  No  other  method  has  acc(»nii)lished  more  toward 
keeping  the  population  of  this  institution  within  due  bounds  than  the 
deportation  of  nonresident  insane  and  we  would  urge  upon  the  legis- 
lature a  continuance  of  this  work  with  an  increased  appropriation  for 
its  successful  prosecution. 

According  to  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  reports  during  the 
seven   years   ending   Januaiy    1.    1917,    the   whole    population   of   the 
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United  States  increased  11.80  per  cent,  whereas  during  the  same  period 
the  number  of  insane  increased  24.64  per  cent.  Covering  the  same 
period  the  general  population  of  California  increased  25.50  per  cent 
while  the  nuinlier  of  insane  in  institutions  in  California  increased 
45.79  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  the  insane  in  the  United  States  w^as 
227.6  per  hundred  thousand  population  while  in  California  the  ratio 
■of  insane  was  325  per  hundred  thousand  population.  This,  of  course, 
only  applies  to  those  who  are  confined  in  the  state  hospitals  and  does 
not  include  the  many  thousands  who  are  running  at  large,  although 
decidedly  insane.  This  disparity  between  the  ratio  of  the  insane  to 
the  general  population  in  the  United  States  and  California  may  be  due 
to  several  causes:  First,  the  excellent  facilities  so  generously  provided 
by  California  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  her  insane ;  the  number  of 
state  hospitals  and  their  accessibility  to  the  visiting  public,  owing  to 
our  good  roads,  interurban  railways,  etc. ;  and  last,  but  probably  the 
most  important,  the  mild  climate  of  California  which  encourages  many 
Avho  are  sick  and  nervous  to  come  to  this  state  in  search  of  health.  Our 
records  show  that  numerous  patients  come  directly  from  institutions 
in  the  East  to  California  hospitals  for  insane,  others  on  the  verge  of 
insanity  are  sent  to  California  as  a  last  resort  only  to  be  committed  as 
insane.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  unfair,  simply  because  California  is 
blessed  with  the  most  wonderful  climate  in  the  world,  that  she  should 
be  obliged  to  furnish  hospital  care  for  more  than  her  share  of  the  men- 
tally deficient.  With  this  idea  in  view  the  Southern  California  State 
Hospital  has  energetically  applied  the  principle  of  deportation  to  all 
nonresident  insane  who  have  been  committed  to  thLs  hospital  during  the 
past  two  years  with  the  very  gratifying  result  that  our  population  shows 
an  actual  increase  of  21  patients  for  the  present  biennial  period, 
whereas  in  past  years  our  increase  in  population  has  ranged  from  150 
to  327. 

Of  the  1855  patients  admitted  during  the  biennium,  202  were  over 
60  years  of  age  and  most  of  these  cases  were  suffering  from  senile  de- 
mentia. Many  of  these  patients  were  comparatively  harmless  and  could 
have  been  cared  for  comfortably  in  county  farms  or  county  hospitals 
and  in  some  instances  in  their  own  homes  or  that  of  their  relatives. 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  counties  in  this  hospital  district  to  com- 
mit a  large  number  of  this  class  to  this  institution  and,  while  the  law 
provides  that  chronic  harmless  insane  shall  not  be  committed  to  the 
state  hospital,  to  refuse  their  admission  would  only  result  in  an  unpleas- 
ant controversy  with  the  county  authorities.  If  an  equitable  division  of 
the  expense  could  be  determined  between  the  counties  and  the  state  and 
the  former  assessed  a  proportionate  amount  for  each  patient  admitted, 
the   growing  tendency   to   empty   the   county  farms,   poorhouses   and 
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county  hospitals   and  unload  pauper  lists  upon   the  state  would  be 
stopped. 

Improvements. 
At  this  hospital,  we  have  under  process  of  construction  out  of  moneys 
appropriated  by  the  last  legislature,  one  small  cottage  for  patients 
which  will  not  be  completed  until  more  than  one  year  after  the  appro- 
priation was  available.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  constructed,  out 
of  our  contingent  fund,  a  cottage  for  disturbed  female  patients  with  a 
capacit}^  of  130  beds.  During  the  period  we  were  obliged  to  condemn 
and  destroy  the  extreme  west  wing  of  the  main  building,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  walls  had  become  cracked  from  numerous  earthquakes  and 
the  wing  was  declared  unsafe  by  mechanical  experts,  who  inspected  it. 
This  wing  had  a  capacity  of  more  than  200  beds  and  consequently  we 
were  greatly  crowded  until  we  were  able  to  transfer  235  patients  to 
Ncrwalk  and  provide  additional  room  by  building  a  cottage  from  our 
contingent. 

During  the  tirst  year  of  this  period  we  constructed  Avith  our  own 
labor  out  of  our  contingent  fund  a  modern  poultry  plant  costing  ap- 
proximately $5,000,  and  since  this  plant  has  been  in  operation  we  have 
been  able  to  supply  all  our  needs,  both  in  the  nature  of  fresh  eggs  and 
poultry.  While  the  department  is  not  a  very  great  financial  success, 
there  has  been  great  satisfaction  in  having  our  eggs  fresh  at  all  seasons 
of  the  jear.  During  the  summer  we  store  approximately  4000  dozen 
which  supplement  our  winter  production  and  supply  our  needs. 

Out  of  an  appropriation  of  $15,000,  made  by  the  last  legislature,  we 
have  ccnstructecl  a  large  industrial  building  which  adecjuately  accom- 
modates our  .shoe  shop,  mattress  factory,  broom  factory  and  looms  for 
weaving  sheeting,  carpets,  rugs,  etc.,  and  a  nurses'  home  with  a  capacity 
for  40  nurses. 

From  legislative  appropriation,  we  have  completed  and  have  in 
operation  a  new  well  with  the  capacity  of  approximately  50  inches  of 
water.  This  well  will  materially  increase  our  water  supply  and  enable 
us  to  cultivate  actively,  much  land  which  has  heretofore  been  neglected. 

We  have  secured  a  ten-year  lease  on  the  Shay  ranch,  a  property 
situated  three  miles  from  the  hospital  and  consisting  of  96  acres  of  land 
and  have  a  purchase  option  on  same  at  $380  per  acre.  Already  this 
property  promises  a  very  satisfactory  return  and  the  coming  legislature 
should  be  asked  for  an  appropriation  with  which  to  purchase  same. 

AVe  can  not  too  strongly  urge  upon  you  the  neces.sity  of  ample  accom- 
modations being  made  for  patients  admitted  during  the  approaching 
biennial  period.  This  becomes  especially  urgent,  owing  to  the  great 
demand  which  will  be  made  upon  our  hospital  for  the  care  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  insane.     I  would  also  recommend  that  the  two  main  wings  of 
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the  old  building  be  taken  down  and  cottages  be  constructed  to  house  the 
patients  now  quartered  there.  These  wings  were  very  severely  shaken 
by  the  earthquake  which  occurred  April  21,  1918,  and,  while  we  have 
since  removed  the  slate  roof  and  constructed  composition  flat  roofs 
instead,  we  do  not  feel  that  these  wings  are  entirely  safe  and  they 
should  certainly  be  replaced. 

Medical  and  Nursing  Service. 

Careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the  medical  needs  of  the  hospital 
population.  Such  surgery  as  has  been  necessary  has  been  performed 
by  our  hospital  staff.  To  our  medical  department  we  have  added  a 
resident  dentist  who  has  given  his  personal  attention  to  the  care  of  the 
patients'  teeth  and  the  treatment  of  their  oral  cavities. 

During  this  period  we  have  had  a  number  of  changes  on  our  medical 
staff.  Dr.  F.  S.  "Wilcox,  our  first  assistant,  left  the  service  to  take  the 
superintendency  of  the  Norwich,  Connecticut,  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  Dr.  E.  S.  Burdsall  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  assistant 
superintendent  in  the  Norwich,  Connecticut,  State  Hospital  for  Insane ; 
Dr.  Emil  Mej-er  resigned  to  accept  a  commission  in  the  Army,  Dr.  Victor 
Parker  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Naw.  Dr.  Alice  IT.  Ander- 
son, Dr.  Mary  E.  Beall,  Dr.  S.  B.  Pond,  and  Dr.  F.  F.  Williams  were 
employed  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

The  great  demand  of  the  Avar  has  greatly  upset  our  entire  service. 
More  than  one  hundred  of  our  male  nurses  have  entered  the  Army  and 
Navy  and,  no  doubt,  many  additional  hardships  are  in  store  for  us  in 
the  matter  of  securing  competent  male  help. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  place  female  nurses  in  charge  of  400  male 
patients  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  male  help  and  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  this  project  has  proven  eminently  successful.  In  some  male  wards, 
we  employ  women  as  night  nurses. 

Acknowledgments. 
I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  cordial  support  given  me  by  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  hospital  and  I  am  profoundly  grateful  for 
the  assLstance  I  have  received  from  them  in  all  departments. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  acknowledge  my  deep  feeling  of  obligation  to 
your  honorable  Board  of  Managers  and  for  the  helpful  advice  and 
cordial  support  and  encouragement  I  have  received  at  your  hands. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Jno.  a.  Reily, 
Medical  Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  OF  THE  NORWALK 

STATE  HOSPITAL. 


NoRWALK,  California,  September  18,  1918. 

To  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy, 
Sacramento,  California. 

Gentlemen  :  The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Norwalk  State  Hospital 
having  carefully  gone  over  our  medical  superintendent 's  biennial  report 
for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1918,  hereby  endorce  the  recommenda- 
tions for  suggested  additions  and  improvements  to  the  hospital  and 
lands  and  appropriations  necessary  for  the  same. 

We  know  that  you  will  appreciate  the  peculiar  necessities  of  this 
institution,  and  we  want  to  emphasize  as  strongly  as  possible  the  recom- 
mendations for  new  buildings  and  equipment  made  by  our  medical 
superintendent. 

Having  continued  confidence  in  the  executive  and  professional  ability 
of  our  medical  superintendent,  and  having  maintained  as  effective 
inspection  of  conditions  of  the  hospital  buildings  and  lands  as  appeared 
necessary,  we  feel  safe  in  advising  you  that  the  buildings  have  been  well 
cared  for,  the  land  intelligently  farmed  and  the  inmates  kindly  and 
skillfully  treated. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  N.  Anderson, 
0.  H.  Bare, 
W.  S.  James, 
G.  D.  Jennings, 
H.  G.  Brainerd, 
Board  of  Managers, 
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REPORT  OF  MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  NORWALK 

STATE  HOSPITAL. 


NoRW.vLK,  California,  July  1,  1918. 

To  the  Honorahle  Board  of  Managers, 
NoncaJk  State  Hospital. 

Gentlemen:  In  harmony  with  legal  and  customary  requirements, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  for  your  consideration  this,  the 
second  biennial  report  of  the  Norwalk  State  Hospital  for  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1918. 

Movement  of  Patient  Population. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period,  July  1,  1916,  there  were  109  patients 
in  the  institution,  all  males.  During  the  biennium  296  patients  have 
been  admitted,  and  with  the  number  in  the  institution  June  30,  1916, 
makes  a  total  of  405.  Of  these,  58  have  been  discharged  as  recovered, 
25  improved,  1  unimproved,  4  transferred  to  other  institutions  within  the 
state,  13  escaped,  not  returned,  and  39  died,  leaving  a  balance  of  233 
patients  in  the  hospital  at  the  end  of  the  biennial  period  June  30,  1918, 
in  addition  to  32  on  parole.  During  this  period  9  patients  have  been 
deported  from  this  hospital  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Waymire, 
State  Deportation  Commissioner. 

Personnel. 

The  personnel  of  the  Board  of  Managers  continued  unchanged  from 
the  beginning  of  the  biennium  up  to  December  19,  1917,  at  which  time 
Mr.  0.  H.  Barr  of  Whittier  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  death  of  Hon.  Sidney  A.  Butler,  June  2,  1916. 

The  institution  sustained  a  serious  loss  in  the  resignation  of  our 
business  manager,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Dorr,  who  terminated  his  connection 
with  the  hospital  February  1,  1917,  this  resignation  becoming  neces- 
sary on  account  of  failing  health.  As  Mr.  Dorr's  successor,  we  secured 
through  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission  the  services  of  Mr.  George 
B.  Alexander,  who  assumed  his  duties  February  1, 1917.  Mr.  Alexander 
is  a  man  of  wide  institutional  and  business  experience,  and  is  filling  the 
position  in  a  most  acceptable  manner. 

Much  to  our  regret,  and  to  the  loss  of  the  service  here,  our  assistant 
physician.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Sisson,  resigned  August  1,  1917,  re-entering 
the  ITnited  States  Army  at  that  time.  This  vacancy  we  were  able  to 
fill  promptly  by  the  selection  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Strong  of  Riverside,  who  is 
still  with  us  and  proving,  indeed,  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  staff. 
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On  July  12,  1917,  we  added  to  our  staff  Dr.  Mildred  E.  Fosdick  of 
Los  Angeles,  she  assuming  the  position  of  pathologist  and  assistant  phy- 
sician, having  charge  of  our  laboratory  and  all  work  therein  during  her 
stay  with  us,  in  addition  to  doing  a  liberal  amount  of  medical  work  upon 
the  wards.  A  vacancy  occurring  upon  the  staff  at  the  Sonoma  State 
Home  at  Eldridge,  Dr.  Fosdick  was  transferred  to  that  institution  June 
1.  1918.  We  found  her  a  very  acceptable  individual,  and  during  her 
short  stay  did  a  good  volume  of  excellent  work.  We  hope  very  soon 
indeed  to  fill  the  position  made  vacant  by  this  transfer. 

The  yield  from  our  garden  and  farm  during  the  biennium  has  been 
very  satisfactory  indeed,  and  a  wonderful  help  to  this  new  and  grow- 
ing institution.  We  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  vegetables 
of  any  kind  since  February  1,  1917. 

Our  rather  abundant  crop  conditions  have  also  materially  aided  us 
in  the  creation  of  a  very  good  contingent  fund.  This  fund  showed  a 
balance  June  30,  1918,  of  $10,868.69.  During  the  biennium  and  from 
all  sources  this  fund  has  been  augmented  by  the  addition  of  $22,569.86. 
A  few  large  and  important  items  paid  from  this  fund  during  the  bien- 
nium are  as  follows: 

The  installation  of  a  spur  track  from  the  Santa  Fe  main  line  to  the 
rear  of  our  power  plant,  4,000  feet  in  length,  at  a  total  cash 
outlay    of    $5,321  29 

The  installation  of  a  new  16-inch  well  and  pumping  plant  for  irriga- 
tion purposes,  located  on  Butler  road,  at  a  cost  of 5,300  00 

The  building  of  three  small  bungalows,  a  part  of  a  bungalow  court 
of  nine  buildings,  for  the  accommodation  of  attendants,  night 
watches  and  others  employed  about  the  institution,  plus  numerous 
other  important  but  less  expensive  improvements. 

We  received  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature  $135,000  for  the  erection 
of  three  patients'  cottages.  These  are  now  in  course  of  construction, 
and  we  hope  may  each  be  ready  to  occupy  before  the  end  of  the  present 
year.  This  will  materially  increase  our  capacity  for  patients,  which  will 
indeed  be  of  the  greatest  help,  since  the  increasing  demand  for  the  admis- 
sion and  care  of  insane  cases  is  very  great  indeed. 

An  appropriation  was  obtained  from  the  legislature  for  the  erection  of 
a  superintendent's  residence,  which  building  is  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction. 

We  received  also  $36,700  for  a  farm  buildings  unit,  which  we  trust 
will  be  completed  within  the  next  few  months. 

Our  daily  average  per  capita  cost  for  the  biennium  has  indeed  been 
very  high,  and  particularly  so  the  last  six  months  of  this  period.  This 
is  in  no  way  surprising  considering  the  unparalleled  high  cost  of  sup- 
plies, and  the  very  considerable  increase  in  our  wage  scale,  plus  the 
fact  that  our  daily  average  patient  population  for  the  biennium  has  been 
only  235,  this  small  population  being  entirely  due  to  lack  of  space,  since 
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the  institution  lias  been  completely  filled  durin<?  the  entire  biennium. 
Another  factor  of  importance,  and  worth  mentioning  in  this  connection, 
is  that  the  class  of  patients  admitted  to  the  hospital  has  been  very  gen- 
erally of  the  acute  and  disturbed  type,  thus  requiring  a  full  corps  of 
attendants,  nurses  and  nightwatches  for  their  safe  care  and  keeping. 

Necessary  Appropriations. 

At  this  particular  time  when  the  demand  for  conservation  is  so  very 
great,  the  question  of  anything  like  liberal  appropriations  for  state 
institution  buildings  generally  is  hardly  to  be  considered,  and  yet  it  is 
perfectly  true  the  demand  for  the  admission  and  care  of  the  insane 
is  increasingly  great,  a  large  per  cent  of  this  increase  coming  from  our 
soldier  population,  all  of  whom  must  be  cared  for.  *  While  it  seems  per- 
fectly proper  that  all  state  institutions  in  so  far  as  possible  continue  to 
share  in  this  conservation,  yet  in  view  of  the  increasing  demand  for  the 
admission  of  the  insane  there  seems  but  little  likelihood  of  a  slowing  up 
in  the  increase  in  capacity  in  our  state  hospitals.  Certainly,  consider- 
able additional  space  is  demanded  and  must  be  added  during  the  next 
biennium.  In  this  institution  in  particular,  located  as  it  is  adjacent 
to  a  rapidly  growing  city  of  700,000  people,  and  in  a  part  of  the  state 
Avhere  the  population  is  increasing  at  such  a  rapid  rate,  the  increasing 
demand  upon  it  for  the  admission  of  patients  seems  only  a  natural  con- 
sequence. All  possible  space  for  patients  now  occupied,  and  the  fact 
that  all  available  space  to  be  had  in  our  new  buildings  now  in  course  of 
construction  will  be  occupied  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  following 
their  completion,  makes  it  very  essential  that  additional  patients'  cot- 
tages here  be  provided  for  by  the  coming  legislature. 

Two  large  and  commodious  patients'  cottages  with  a  capacity  of  150 
beds  each,  one  building  for  male  and  the  other  female  patients,  seem 
absolutely  essential,  and  for  the  construction  of  these  buildings  it  is 
conservatively  estimated  $200,000  will  be  required. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  institution  is  greatly  in  need  of  one 
male  and  one  female  cottage  for  acute  and  disturbed  cases,  cottages 
with  a  capacity  of  100  beds  each,  and  for  which  an  appropriation  of 
$135,000  at  least  will  be  required. 

An  appropriation  for  a  suitable  sized  cottage  for  our  farm  colony, 
and  its  equipment,  is  one  of  the  very  essential  things.  For  this  addi- 
tion an  appropriation  of  $50,000  will  be  necessary. 

A  good,  liberal-sized  industrial  building  is  one  of  the  very  much 
needed  new  structures.  In  such  a  building  would  be  promptly  installed 
mattress  and  brush  factories,  a  shop  for  the  manufacture  and  repair 
of  shoes,  a  tailor  shop,  a  large  sewing  room,  and  departments  for  the 
making  and  repairing  of  ver}-  many  necessary  articles  to  be  used  in  such 
an  institution  in  the  care  of  the  patient  population. 
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The  institution  up  to  the  present  time  is  entirely  without  provision 
for  amusements  and  entertainment,  so  far  as  buildings  are  concerned. 
In  our  general  group  of  buildings  is  contemplated  an  amusement  hall, 
sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  the  institution  when  f uUy 
completed.  For  this,  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $60,000  should  be 
had  at  the  hands  of  the  coming  legislature. 

A  dining  room  building  for  oiScers  and  employees  is  one  of  our  very 
essential  and  early  necessities.  Up  to  the  present  time  nothing  has 
been  provided  in  that  direction,  storage  rooms  in  our  Commissary  Build- 
ing being  utilized  for  this  purpose. 

A  steel  tower  and  a  tank  with  a  capacity  of  150,000  gallons  for  the 
completion  of  our  \vater  system  and  fire  protection  is  one  of  the  very 
necessary  additions,  and  it  is  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Engineer- 
ing this  can  be  added  at  an  expense  of  $20,000. 

A  nurses'  home  is  one  of  the  buildings  very  greatly  in  demand  here. 
At  present  nurses  and  attendants  and  other  employees  are  necessarily 
occupying,  as  living  quarters,  side  rooms  throughout  the  various  ward 
buildings,  space  which  should  be  occupied  by  insane  patients.  Such  a 
nurses '  home  would  provide  not  only  the  accommodation  and  convenience 
necessary  for  the  comfort  of  nurses  and  attendants,  but  at  the  same 
time  by  making  it  possible  to  vacate  side  rooms  in  ward  buildings  the 
patient  population  of  the  institution  would  be  correspondingly  increased. 

The  male  patient  population  of  the  institution  will  of  necessity  increase 
very  rapidly,  and  a  large  amount  of  inmate  labor  will  be  available  for 
garden,  farm  and  other  purposes,  hence  it  is  recommended  that  300 
additional  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  at  an  average  cost  of  $500  per 
acre,  be  added  to  our  present  farm.  Excellent  land  adjacent  to  the 
institution  property  can  be  bought  at  reasonable  figures,  and  operated 
at  a  minimum  cost,  and  very  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  institution. 

We  have  an  available  appropriation  of  $50,000  granted  us  by  the  last 
legislature,  for  an  administration  building.  This  administration  build- 
ing is  of  course  one  of  the  extremely  needed  units  in  a  group  of  build- 
ings for  an  institution  of  this  kind.  The  Department  of  Engineering, 
however,  finds  this  amount  of  money  entirely  inadequate  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a  suitable  structure,  hence  an  additional  appropriation  of 
$20,000  is  asked  for  this  purpose. 

An  appropriation  for  support  and  salaries,  aggregating  $429,600  for 
the  institution  for  the  biennium  is  necessary.  This  is  based  upon  a 
patient  population  of  600. 

An  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  grading  and  levelling 
additional  land  for  irrigation,  preparatory  to  greater  increase  in  pro- 
duction is  needed,  and  is  today,  perhaps,  more  nearly  absolutely  essen- 
tial than  ever  before. 
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In  the  furtherance  of  our  scientific  ^vork,  a  complete  X-ray  outfit  is 
one  of  the  essential  additions.     An  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  this 

equipment  is  requested.  n     ^  j     •   « 

The  general  health  of  our  entire  population  has  been  excellent  during 

the  biennium.  .      i     j.      4.        + 

The  use  of  salvarsan,  neosalvarsan  and  arsenobenzol  m  the  treatment 
of  recent  and  acute  cases  of  paresis  and  other  syphilitic  affections  has 
been  industriously  pursued  during  this  biennium,  and  in  many  instances 
with  most  gratifying  results.  Our  experience  with  these  remedies  has 
not  proven  so  satisfactory  as  was  at  first  hoped,  still  very  marked 
improvement  has  often  followed  their  use. 

The  institution  has  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  period  rigidly 
carried  out  all  conservation  methods  and  plans.  While  this  has  occasion- 
ally appeared  to  work  just  a  little  hardship  upon  certain  individuals, 
yet  on  the  whole  all  have  progressed  nicely  and  without  material  inter- 
ference or  discomfort.  . 

The  excellent  work  done  by  those  connected  with  the  service  here 
has  been,  and  is,  of  the  greatest  help  in  the  successful  management  ot 
this  new  and  growing  institution,  and  the  care  of  our  patient  population, 
all  of  which  is,  indeed,  very  greatly  appreciated. 

In  submitting  to  your  honorable  board  this  report,  I  desire  to  express 
to  you  as  a  board,  and  to  each  individual  member  thereof,  my  earnest 
appreciation  of  your  generous  counsel  and  advice,  your  courtesies,  and 
your  uniform  support  and  interest  in  this  new  institution. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  B.  Kern,  M.D., 
:Medical  Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  OF  SONOMA 

STATE  HOME. 


Eldeidge,  California,  July  1,  1918. 

To  His  Excellency,  William  D.  Stephens, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California. 

Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  our  biennial  report  as 
managers  of  the  above-named  Sonoma  State  Home,  covering  the  sixty- 
eighth  and  sixty-ninth  fiscal  years. 

We  have  adopted  as  our  report  that  of  the  medical  superintendent  of 
this  institution,  which  fully  covers  any  and  all  matters  of  interest  and 
importance  concerning  this  growing  state  institution. 

This  board  acknowledges  its  obligations  to  the  medical  superintendent 
and  his  energetic  staff  for  many  courtesies  extended  during  the  period 
embraced  by  this  report.  Also  to  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  and 
its  efficient  superintendent.  Also  to  the  State  Board  of  Control  and 
the  State  Board  of  Engineering  for  timely  advice  and  helpful  assistance 

EespectfuUy  submitted. 

Eobt.  a.  Poppe,  F resident, 
E.  M.  Norton, 
E.  L.  Thompson, 
Percy  S.  King, 
C.  E.  Haven, 
Board  of  Managers  Sonoma  State  Home. 
F,  A.  Cromv^ell, 

Secretary  Board  of  Managers. 
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REPORT    OF   MEDICAL    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    SONOMA 

STATE  HOME. 


Eldridge,  California,  July  1,  1918. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Managers, 
Sonoma  State  Home. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  for  your  approval  my 
first  report  covering  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1918.  As  I 
have  only  been  superintendent  of  this  Home  for  a  few  months,  I  make 
the  greater  part  of  my  report  from  the  records  as  I  find  them. 

As  you  know.  Dr.  Wm.  J.  G.  Dawson,  former  medical  superintendent, 
passed  away  on  ;Alarch  4,  1918,  the  cause  of  death  being  lobar  pneu- 
monia. In  the  pa.ssing  of  Dr.  Dawson  the  state  has  lost  an  official  whose 
services  have  been  invaluable,  Mhose  honesty  and  integrity  never  have 
been  questioned  and  the  fruits  of  whose  labors  will  be  more  lasting 
than  the  noble  structures  he  Inives  r.s  a  monument  of  his  work.  Dr. 
Dawson  was  superintendent  of  the  Home  for  over  fifteen  years. 

New  Work. 

The  legislature  of  1917  granted  us  appropriations  for  the  following: 

One  laundry  building  and  one  bakery  building.  The  contracts  for 
these  two  buildings  have  just  been  let  and  ground  has  been  broken  by 
the  contractors. 

Four  thousand  dollars  was  allowed  for  reflooring  and  the  work  has 
been  executed. 

Eight  thousand  one  hundred  dollars  for  steam  piping  has  been  used. 
This  appropriation,  however,  did  not  take  care  of  the  necessary  work  to 
be  done. 

Two  thousand  two  hundred  fifty  dollars  was  allowed  for  new  kitchen 
ecpiipment  and  our  kitchen  now  has  first-class  equipment,  including 
aluminum  utensils,  etc. 

Madrona  Hall  is  to  he  remodelled  for  use  of  commissary  but  this 
work  is  necessarily  delayed  as  the  building  is  now  occupied  by  laundry 
and  bakery  and  therefore  can  not  be  remodelled  until  the  new  laundry 
and  bakery  are  completed. 

The  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  cottage  for  low-grade  adult  females 
is  being  used  now  for  the  construction  of  a  cottage  for  the  housing  of 
delinquent  feeble-minded  females  from  around  the  army  and  navy 
camps  as  a  protection  to  enlisted  men.  This  change  in  the  use  of  the 
appropriation  was  made  as  an  urgent  war  measure,  supported  by  the 
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state  government  and  federal  government.     This  building  will  be  ruslied 
to  completion. 

The  following  buildings,  started  in  the  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year,  have 
been  completed  and  are  now  in  use :  Tubercular  hospital  for  boys  (used 
so  far  for  contagious  diseases),  the  cannery  building,  a  blacksmith  shop, 
laboratory  on  the  big  porch  of  the  main  hospital,  the  expense  being 
borne  by  our  contingent  fund.  The  girls'  nursery  is  now  occupied  and 
has  been  named  Haven  Cottage.  A  nice  stone  entrance  has  been  erected 
at  the  county  road  with  two  driveways  leading  to  the  Administration 
Building.  The  new  barracks  for  boys,  which  was  nearly  completed, 
was  burned  to  the  ground  on  November  28,  1916.  The  cause  could  not 
be  ascertained  though  it  appeared  to  be  the  work  of  an  incendiary. 
The  barracks  has  been  rebuilt  by  the  use  of  an  emergency  fund  and  our 
contingent  fund  and  is  now  occupied  by  93  boys. 

Population. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  biennial  period  we  had  1227  inmates.  During 
the  past  two  years  we  have  admitted  298  new  cases;  167  have  passed 
out  by  death,  discharge,  etc.,  leaving  1358  inmates  in  the  Home  on. 
June  30,  1918,  an  increase  of  131  patients.  Of  those  passing  out,  94 
were  by  death.  The  general  health  of  the  inmates  was  fairly  good. 
We  had  quite  extensive  epidemics  as  follows:  Rubeola,  112  cases; 
rubella,  7 ;  erysipelas,  11 ;  parotitis,  122 ;  scarletina,  24 ;  varicella,  45. 
We  had  four  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  2  male  and  2  female.  After  a 
thorough  investigation;  with  the  assistance  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  of  all  possible  sources  from  which  this  infection  may  have 
originated  we  finally  found  a  typhoid  carrier.  She  has  been  practically 
isolated  and  we  have  had  no  more  cases.  There  were  92  cases  of 
bronchopneumonia  and  78  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia  during  the  past 
two  years.  The  number  of  cases  of  pneumonia  seems  to  have  increased 
during  the  past  two  years  and  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  A.  F.  Gillihan 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  headquarters  at  Santa  Rosa,  for  assistance 
and  advice  in  an  endeavor  to  lessen  this  contagion  and  we  hope  to 
combat  these  conditions  soon. 

Tuberculosis. 
With  our  present  hospital  facilities,  which  provide  for  the  segrega- 
tion of  the  tuberculous  patients,  the  disease  is  more  completely  under 
control  and  the  comfort  of  these  patients  is  better  provided  for.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  four  males  and  seven  females  have  been  entered 
in  the  tubercular  hospital  for  treatment  and  13  cases  have  died. 
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Surgical  Work. 
Surgical  Avork  has  been  carried  on  in  good  order.  During  the  last 
few  months  of  the  biennial  period  sterilization  of  chosen  cases  (particu- 
larly the  moral  delinquent  feeble-minded  type)  has  been  started  and 
we  expect  to  continue  this  work.  We  find  sterilization  makes  the  patient 
more  amenable  to  discipline  and  less  restless.  The  following  opera- 
tions have  been  performed : 


Tonsillectomies 103 

Adenoidectomies 58 

Sterilization    9 

Appendectomies   8 

Amputations : 

Arms    2 

Legs 1 

Toes 8 

Mastoidectomies ^ 3 

Herniotomies    3 


Circumcisions    3 

Varicoceles    2 

Tenotomies   2 

Claolecystotomies    1 

Trachelorrhaphies    1 

Bone   plating   1 

Coccygectomies 1 

Resection  of  nasal  septum 1 

Hemorrhoidectomies    1 


There  were  1216  admissions  to  the  hospital  for  care  and  treatment 
for  physical  ailments  during  the  biennial  period  and  an  average  of  27 
treatments  were  given  daily  at  the  hospital  clinic  for  minor  affections. 

Research  Work, 

Vaccinations  and  routine  Wassermann  reactions  of  new  patients  have 
been  continued.  Wassermann  tests  by  blood  or  spinal  fluid  are  repeated 
on  all  old  positive  cases  every  six  months.  Antisyphilitic  treatments  of 
arsenobenzol  was  started  on  a  number  of  cases  who  gave  positive  Wasser- 
mann reaction.  Arsephenamine  treatments  were  started  near  the  close 
of  the  biennial  period.  We  are  not  yet  able  to  report  results.  Mercury 
treatments  were  also  continued  in  fixed  cases. 

Psychological  examinations  of  inmates  have  been  carried  on. 

Sixty  autopsies  were  performed  during  the  past  two  years.  We  hope 
to  take  up  pathological  studies  of  the  brains  of  the  feeble-minded 
persons. 

I  would  call  to  your  attention  the  urgent  need  of  an  X-ray  outfit  for 
this  Home.  Much  valuable  work  could  be  done  with  same.  Also,  a 
great  many  of  our  children  suffer  from  errors  of  refraction  and  means 
should  be  devised  whereby  the  scientific  fitting  of  glasses  could  be 
attended  to. 

School  and  Amusements. 

Our  school  work  has  gone  along  in  good  order  though  we  had  quite  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  teaching  staff.  Our  fancy  work  and  sloyd 
departments  loaned  an  exhibit  to  the  Arizona  State  Fair  at  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  in  1917  and  also  to  the  Children's  Welfare  Exhibit  at  Pasa- 
dena in  June,  1918. 

Phonographs  have  been  purchased  for  different  wards  and  also  for 
the  tubercular  hospital,  being  paid  for  out  of  the  Christmas  fund. 
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Some  of  our  boys  gave  a  very  good  minstrel  show  on  October  0.  1917. 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Jack  London  Memorial  and  cleared  $120.  which 
they  turned  over  to  the  Memorial  Fund. 

Personnel. 

Dr.  L.  0.  W.  Moore,  second  assistant  physician,  resigned  December 
10,  1916. 

Dr.  A.  H.  IMcLeish  was  appointed  April  6,  1917,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
and  resigned  August  5,  1917. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Whittington  was  appointed  second  assistant  physician  on 
August  6,  1917,  and  promoted  to  acting  first  assistant  physician  on 
June  1,  1918,  the  position  I  held  before  your  honorable  board  appointed 
me  medical  superintendent. 

Dr.  S.  Justina  Ermentrout,  our  v\'oman  physician,  died  on  November 
14,  1917,  of  lobar  pneumonia.  She  was  a  loyal  and  faithful  officer.  The 
deaths  of  Dr.  Ermentrout  and  Dr.  Dawson  within  four  months,  from  the 
same  cause,  cast  a  gloom  over  the  Home,  as  they  were  both  well  loved 
by  inmates  and  employees. 

Dr.  Mildred  E.  Fosdick  was  appointed  woman  physician  ]\Iay  10, 
1918. 

The  demand  for  admission  of  patients  is  very  great.  Our  admissions 
are  limited  to  the  most  imperative  calls  of  necessity  and  our  waiting 
list  increases  daily. 

In  reference  to  the  admission  of  patients,  I  would  like  to  say  that  it 
appears  that  many  cases  are  admitted  and  have  been  in  the  past  for 
whom  the  customary  fee  could  be  paid  by  the  parents  or  friends  instead 
of  by  the  county  and  thus  help  out  our  contingent  fund.  Also,  in  face 
of  the  large  waiting  list  we  always  have,  it  would  appear  that  some  of 
the  patients  who  have  parents  whose  financial  conditions  warrant,  might 
be  cared  for  at  home  for  a  longer  period  and  thus  make  room  for  such 
cases  as  have  no  one  to  look  out  for  them.  Of  course,  if  room  could 
be  provided  they  should  all  have  institutional  care. 

At  this  time  I  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  that  for  the  proper  segrega- 
tion and  treatment  of  epileptics  they  should  all  be  placed  in  a  group  of 
buildings  some  distance  from  the  ordinary  feeble-minded  classes,  where 
their  special  needs  can  be  carried  out  more  in  detail,  as  the  epileptic  is 
more  in  need  of  a  specially  trained  attendant,  special  kind  of  training, 
including  habits  of  living,  self-control,  and  re-education  to  help  over- 
come bad  habits  which  have  in  most  instances  become  established. 
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Legislative  Wants. 
I  would  suggest  that  we  ask  the  next  legislature  for  the  following: 

For  support  for  the  71st  and  72d  fiscal  years $498,324  00 

For  salaries  for  the  71st  and  72d  fiscal  years 377,293  20 

Water  development 20,000  00 

Cottage  for  employees  and   furnishing 35,000  00 

Extending  steam  conduit  lines 10,000  00 

Repairing  sewer  and  surface  drains 7,500  00 

Seven  cottages  for  inmates,  each  to  cost 25,000  00 

Furnishing  for  same,  each  to  cost 4,000  00 

Cottage  for  first  assistant  phvsician,  with  furnishing 10,000  00 

X-ray   2,500  00 

Band  saws,  lathes,  etc.,  for  engine  room,  carpenter  shop  and  shoe 

shop    5,000  00 

School    building   100,000  00 

Furnishing    for    same 10,000  00 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  express  to  your  honorable  board  my  earnest 
appreciation  of  your  courtesy  to  me.  I  also  thank  Dr.  F.  W.  Hatch, 
General  Superintendent  of  State  Hospitals,  for  timely  advice ;  Father 
Moran  and  Eev.  Cookman  of  Sonoma  for  holding  divine  services  at  the 
Home,  and  to  the  medical  staff  and  other  officers  and  emploj^ees  of  the 
institution,  I  express  my  appreciation  of  their  good  work. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

F.  0.  Butler, 
Medical  Superintendent. 
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REPORT  FROM  SCHOOL  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


SONOMA  STATE  HOME. 

The  school  proper  is  made  up  of  ten  different  departments  as  follows : 

1.  Grade. 

2.  Kindergarten  and  sense  training. 

3.  Sloyd. 

4.  Music. 

5.  Band  and  orcliestra. 

6.  Gymnasium  and  recreation  for  girls. 

7.  Gymnasium  and  recreation  for  boys. 

8.  Household  Arts    (sewing  and  dressmaliing). 

9.  Household  Arts   (cooking  and  weaving). 
10.  Arts  and  Crafts. 

The  above-named  departments  have  been  in  operation  during  the  past 
two  years  with  three  exceptions,  viz :  Cooking  was  not  installed  as  had 
been  planned  on  account  of  equipment  not  being  received;  the  boys' 
gymnasium  and  recreation  was  discontinued  in  March,  1918,  on  account 
of  the  instructor  enlisting  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  no  other 
suitable  candidate  being  available  for  the  position ;  tailoring,  which  was 
started  in  a  small  way  in  1916,  was  discontinued  this  year  on  account  of 
the  high  cost  of  material  and  high  salaries  for  practical  tailors. 

Each  school  department  is  under  the  direction  of  one  teacher  who  is 
assisted  by  one  or  more  inmates  as  the  need  may  indicate.  It  has  been 
the  aim  to  secure  well-qualified  teachers  for  each  of  the  school  depart- 
ments, but  at  the  close  of  this  school  year  only  six  of  the  ten  positions 
were  filled  by  bona  fide  teachers,  i.  e.,  by  persons  who  were  graduates 
either  of  a  colk ge  or  of  a  normal  school.  The  other  positions  were  filled  by 
persons  who  have  had  some  training  in  the  special  line  they  teach  but 
who  have  not  had  the  necessary  pedagogical  training  to  become  certified 
teachers.  Normal  school  graduation  or  its  equivalent  should  be  the 
minimum  requirement  for  teachers  in  the  Sonoma  State  Home.  Since 
pedagogical  skill  is  even  more  essential  in  the  teaching  of  defectives 
than  in  teaching  the  normal  child,  the  minimum  qualifications  should 
manifestly  not  be  less. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  department  is  to  so  train  the  younger 
children  that  they  shall  be  happier  and  more  efficient  in  their  world — 
the  institution — than  they  would  be  if  not  trained.  Hap]nness  has 
come  to  be  the  end  sought  in  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded,  but  happi- 
ness can  best  be  secured  by  teaching  the  child  to  engage  in  some 
pleasurable  or  useful  activity.     Hence  happiness  and  efficiency  become 
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co-ordinate  aims  in  dealing  with  feeble-minded  persons  Avho  are  at  all 
trainable. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  becomes  the  function  of  the  school  depart- 
ment to  select  for  each  pupil  the  sort  of  training  that  will  continue  to 
yield  him  pleasure  throughout  life  and  also  to  make  him  useful.  When 
it  has  been  determined  what  training  a  child  may  be  able  to  receive 
there  remains  the  question  of  pedagogical  methods  and  the  availability 
of  the  occupation  chosen.  Not  all  feeble-minded  children  can  take  the 
same  training  and  not  all  industries  suitable  for  feeble-minded  children 
can  be  placed  in  the  Home.  Utility  and  economy  must  rule  in  pro- 
viding occupation  for  inmates.  It  therefore  follows  that  only  such 
industries  should  be  placed  in  the  institution  as  can  furnish  usable 
products  economically  made.  School  activities  are  therefore  limited  to 
training  in  such  subjects  and  occupations  as  will  fit  the  child  for  a 
continuous  life  in  the  institution.  A  brief  account  of  each  department 
follows : 

The  grade  department  aims  to  follow  the  regular  school  course 
designed  for  normal  children,  with  such  modifications,  however,  as  are 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the  defective  child.  Not 
all  of  the  training  received  can  be  directly  applied  in  the  child's  after 
life,  but  in  general  all  training  tends  to  bring  about  a  more  favorable 
development,  a  higher  degree  of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
and  thus  to  increase  his  general  efficiency.  Perhaps  the  greatest  good 
comes  from  the  child's  ability  to  read.  The  inmate  who  can  read  spends 
a  portion  of  his  leisure  time  in  reading  either  to  himself  or  to  his  less- 
gifted  companions  and  in  this  way  derives  much  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  he  becomes  more  satisfied  with  his  lot. 

The  two  music  departments  keep  up  a  trained  band,  orchestra,  and 
choir,  and  furnish  music  for  Sunday  school,  church  services,  enter- 
tainments for  the  children,  and  for  all  special  occasions.  To  this  end 
there  is  daily  practice  of  one  hour's  duration  for  the  band,  the  orches- 
tra, and  choir.  The  remaining  part  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  individual 
lessons  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Individual  lessons  are 
necessary  in  order  to  train  persons  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  for 
various  reasons  drop  out  from  the  group  of  trained  musicians. 

The  gymnastic  and  recreation  departments  are  chiefly  valuable  for  the 
inmates  under  twenty  years  of  age,  but  those  who  have  received  early 
training  continue  to  enjoy  gymnastic  exercises  and  sports  until  old  age 
renders  them  incapable  of  creditable  performances.  These  depart- 
ments have  charge  of  all  entertainments  for  the  children  and  put  on 
plays  on  set  and  special  occasions,  averaging  two  each  month.  The 
Christmas  play  and  the  Fourth  of  July  pageant  are  the  most  elaborate 
and  would  be  considered  creditable  performances  for  normal  children 
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iu  the  upper  grades  of  the  public  schools.  Feeble-minded  children  are 
fond  of  play,  but  thej"  can  not  take  the  initiative  and  hence  need  a  direc- 
tor in  all  indoor  and  out  of  doors  sports.  It  is  mainly  for  this  reason 
that  expert  directors  are  essential. 

Sloyd  theoretically  is  thought  to  assist  in  bringing  about  better  motor 
co-ordinations  in  eases  defective  in  this  respect.  It  appears,  however, 
from  practical  application,  that  the  chief  function  of  this  department  is 
to  furnish  normal  outlet  for  the  boys  instinctive  tendency  to  create, 
and  to  furnish  training  in  the  use  of  tools.  This  department  spends  one- 
third  of  its  time  in  making  things  practically  useful  in  the  Home  and 
the  other  two-thirds  time  in  training  younger  boys  in  the  use  of  tools. 

Sewing  in  its  various  forms  is  highly  pleasurable  to  the  girl  who 
learns  to  make  her  own  clothes.  The  pleasure  a  girl  derives  from  mak- 
ing her  clothes,  and  from  wearing  the  same,  is  probably  greater  than  the 
pleasure  derived  from  any  other  activity  possible  to  her  limited  environ- 
ment. The  practical  aim  of  this  department  is  to  train  the  girls  for 
work  in  the  general  sewing  room.  Sewing  is  steady  and  monotonous 
work  and  girls  detailed  to  this  department  should  be  frequently  relieved 
by  a  change  of  occupation.  This  change  can  not  be  made  unless  a 
large  number  of  girls  are  trained  for  the  work. 

The  arts  and  crafts  department  is  mainly  concerned  with  fancy  sew- 
ing. Basketry  has  been  taught  but  under  present  conditions  the  high 
cost  of  material  has  made  basketry  prohibitive.  Knitting  has  this  year 
been  taught  and  considerable  work  has  been  done  for  the  Red  Cross. 
In  normal  times  the  work  done  in  this  department  is  sold  and  the  pro- 
ceeds placed  in  a  fund  which  may  be  drawn  upon  to  secure  entertain- 
ment and  to  meet  special  needs  of  the  children  not  otherwise  provided 
for.  For  the  girls  this  department  furnishes  pleasurable  occupation 
for  their  leisure  time. 

The  kindergarten  and  sense  training  department  furnishes  training 
for  children  under  the  age  of  12,  and  mostly  of  the  imbecile  type.  The 
aim  is  to  bring  about  the  best  possible  organic  and  sensory-motor  develop- 
ment in  children  who  are  inclined  to  be  inactive  either  from  native  indis- 
position or  because  of  physical  defects.  Modern  kindergarten  methods 
are  modified  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  for  the  brighter 
of  this  class ;  for  the  lower  grade  the  Seguin  method  is  followed.  Chil- 
dren who  would  otherwise  grow  up  to  be  destructive  to  clothing  and 
furniture  and  companions  may  through  this  training  become  amenable 
to  discipline  and  useful  in  some  small  way. 

A  small  hand  printing  press  was  installed  in  July,  1916.  This  press 
is  now  managed  by  one  of  the  inmates  and  does  a  great  deal  of  print- 
ing for  the  school  and  other  departments. 
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The  average  enrollment  for  the  past  two  years,  in  the  varioas  depart- 
ments, is  as  follows: 

Kindergarten,  30;  i^rade,  93;  sloyd,  32;  sewing,  G3 ;  fancy  sewing,  G3  : 
gymnashm'  IGC, ;  l,and,_29;  orchestra,  5;  choir,  40;  voice,  10;  piano,  b; 
weaving,  35;   printing,  5. 

Average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  school,  not  including  those 
receiving  training  in  recreation,  275.  A  class  period  is  45  minutes. 
Each  pupil  may  be  in  school  from  one  to  four  periods,  varying  with  his 
ability  to  receive  training. 

Psychological  Department. 

The  psychological  work  of  the  past  two  years  has  consisted  mainly  of 
making  intelligence  examinations  and  in  studying  the  trainable  inmates 
with  a°  view  to  establishing  method  of  determining  the  industrial  efd- 
ciency  and  trainability  of  various  levels  of  intelligence.  Since  March, 
1916,"  1200  inmates  have  been  examined,  classified  and  recommendations 
made  for  their  training  and  grouping.  The  following  is  a  tabular  form 
of  the  results  of  the  examination,  and  classification. 

Classification  of  Inmates  on  the  Basis  of  Psychological  Exannination. 

Epileptics. 


Male 

Female 

Total 

, 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Idiots: 

Low   

Middle         

26 

28 

9 

14.52 

14.52 

5.02 

8 

23 

9 

5.38 
15.43 
6.04 

34 

49 
18 

10.36 
14.93 

High    

5.48 

Imbeciles: 
Lo^                             _. 

61 

20 

28 
28 

34.06 

11.17 
15.64 
15.64 

40 

7 
25 

27 

28.83 

4.69 
16.77 
18.12 

101 

27 
53 
55 

30.79 
8.23 

Middle                    -       

16.15 

High    — 

16.76 

Morons: 

76 

14 
6 
V 

42.45 

7.82 
3.35 
3.91 

59 

24 

12 

6 

39.58 

18.10 
8.05 
4.02 

135 

38 
18 
13 

41.15 
11.58 

Middle — - 

High    

3.98 

27 

15.08 

42 

3 
1 

3 
1 

28.17 

2.01 
.67 

2.01 
.67 

69 

3 

7 

8 
5 

21.03 
'     .91 

Borderline 

6 
5 
4 

3.35 

2.79 
2.23 

2.13 
2.43 

Average  normal  

15 

8.37 

8 

5.38 

23 

6.90 

179 

149 

328 

99.93 
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Male 

Female 

Total 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Idiots: 

Low  

Middle 

25 
67 

44 

4.76 

12.78 

8.38 

23 
44 
23 

5.11 
9.77 
5.11 

48 
111 
67 

4.92 
11.38 

High    

6.87 

Imbeciles: 

Low  _.. 

Middle    „-.„. 

High    .-...". 

136 

72 
83 
97 

25.90 

13.71 
15.80 
18.47 

90 

50 
67 
92 

20 

11.11 

14.88 
20.44 

223 

122 
150 
189 

23.17 

12.51 
15.38 
19.38 

Morons: 

Low 

Middle    - 

High    .. 

252 

57 
37 
19 

48 

10.85 
7.04 
3.62 

209 

77 
21 
31 

46.44 

17.11 

4.63 
6.88 

461 

134 

58 
50 

47.28 

13.74 
5.94 

5.12 

Doubtful 

113 

8 
5 
5 
6 

21.52 

1.52 
.95 
.95 

1.14 

129 

7 
7 
6 
2 

28.65 

1.55 
1.55 
1.33 

.44 

242 

15 
12 
11 

8 

24.82 
1  53 

Borderline  — 

Low  normal 

1.23 
1.12 

Average  normal _ 

82 

24 

4.55 

22 

4.87 

46 

4.70 

Total  numbers - .  

525 

450 

975 

99.97 

Total   Population — Feeble 

-minded 

and   Ep 

leptics. 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Numiier 

Per  cent 

Idiots: 
Low      .. .    . 

51 
93 
53 

3.91 
7.13 
4.05 

31 
67 
32 

2.37 
5.14 
2.45 

82 

160 

85 

8.28 

Middle    — - 

High    

12.27 
6.52 

Imbeciles: 
Low   

Middle — 

197 

92 
111 
125 

15.10 

7.06 
8.51 
9.59 

130 

57 

92 

119 

9.96 

4.37 
7.06 
9.13 

327 

149 
203 
244 

25.09 

11.43 
15  57 

High 

18.72 

Morons: 
Low 

328 

71 
43 

28 

25.16 

5.44 
3.30 
1.99 

268 

101 
33 
37 

20.56 

7.75 
2.53 
2.83 

599 

172 
79 
63 

45.74 
13.20 

Middle 

5.83 

High    

4.83 

Doubtful 

140 

8 
11 
10 

10 

10.73 

.61 

.84 
.76 
.79 

171 

10 
8 
9 
3 

13.11 

.76 
.61 
.69 
.23, 

311 

18 
19 
19 
13 

23.86 
1.38 

Borderh'ne 

Low  normal ._  . 

1.45 

1.45 

Average  normal 

.99 

39 

2.97 

30 

2.29 

69 

5.27 

Total  numbers 

704 



599 

1,303 

99.96 

Total  number  idiots,  327;  imbeciles,  599;  morons  and  borderline,  380. 
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Besides  the  work  of  testing  and  classification,  two  main  lines  of  work 
have  been  laid  out  and  followed,  viz : 

1.  A  study  of  borderline  types. 

2.  A  study  of  the  industrial  efficiency  of  the  different  grades  of 
feeble-minded. 

The  problem  of  diagnosis  in  the  borderline  ease  is  a  perplexing  one 
to  psychologists.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made,  but  the  number 
who  must  be  passed  up  as  doubtful  feeble-minded  is  still  larger  than 
could  be  wished.  We  have  been  using  four  different  scales  on  all  high- 
grade  cases  and  thereby  making  a  study  of  the  peculiar  value  of  each. 
When  a  sufficient  number  have  been  examined  to  warrant  conclusions  the 
results  will  be  offered  for  publication. 

Industrial  efficiency  of  the  feeble-minded  is  a  problem  of  considerable 
magnitude  and  of  some  social  importance.  There  is  still  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  trainability  of  the  feeble-minded 
and  their  working  efficiency.  With  limited  facilities  we  have  attempted 
some  slight  investigation  of  the  problem. 

In  addition  to  the  above  work  the  psychologist  interviews  the  parents 
or  relatives  Avho  come  to  the  institution  to  visit  inmates.  In  this  way 
considerable  valuable  data  is  obtained  relative  to  the  heredity  of  feeble- 
mindedness. 

Efficiency  of  Inmates. 
In  estimating  an  inmate's  efficiency,  four  points  are  chiefly  to  be  con- 
sidered, viz,  intellectual  level,  sensory  motor  reaction,  peculiar  individual 
traits,  and  Avhat,  for  want  of  a  more  specific  term,  is  termed  attitude. 

Idiots  are  of  no  particular  value  as  workers.  The  low-grade  idiot 
must  be  cared  for  in  much  the  same  manner  as  though  he  were  a  child 
of  6  months,  i.  e.,  fed,  washed,  dressed  and  kept  from  bodily  harm. 
Occasionally  a  high-grade  idiot  or  a  low-grade  imbecile  may  be  of  some 
small  value  about  the  wards,  but  their  assistance  is  nominal  and  in  gen- 
eral they  must  be  classed  as  custodial  patients. 

The  middle  and  high-grade  imbeciles  are  useful  about  the  wards  in 
cleaning  and  caring  for  other  children.  They  can  not,  however,  do  many 
different  things,  and  only  about  50  per  cent  are  of  any  real  assistance. 
Approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  high-grade  imbeciles  rank  in  effi- 
ciency along  with  the  low-grade  moron,  but  they  are  less  plastic  to  new 
conditions  and  can  not  readily  be  taught  new  activities. 

The  moron  and  borderline  cases  are  the  most  efficient.  Approxi- 
mately 70  per  cent  of  this  class  are  of  some  value;  the  other  30  per 
cent  because  of  physical  defect  or  on  account  of  temperamental  pecu- 
liarities are  practically  custodial  cases.  The  70  per  cent  vary  in  esti- 
mated efficiency  from  15  per  cent  to  75  per  cent,  i.  €.,  they  may  do  from 
15  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  as  much  as  a  normal  adult.     On  this  basis  it 
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has  been  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  entire  moron  population — 288, 
to  the  institution  would  be  represented  by  75  normal  adults,  i.  c,  the 
average  industrial  value  of  the  moron  who  works  is  approximately  32 
per  cent. 

Epileptics. 

The  efficiency  of  an  epileptic  depends  upon  mental  level,  temjjera- 
ment,  frequency  of  seizures,  and  the  training  received  before  seizures 
have  affected  mental  reactions.  When  mentality  becomes  affected  by 
the  disease,  training  in  new  activities  is  quite  difficult  if  not  impossible. 
On  the  other  hand,  habits  of  thought  and  industry  acquired  before  the 
onset  of  mental  deterioration  may  remain  effective  long  after  the  indi- 
vidual has  reached  a  mental  level  at  which  learning  would  be  impossible. 
It  frequently  happens  that  an  epileptic  who  has  deteriorated  to  the  low 
imbecile  level  may  yet  continue  to  read  intelligently,  or  to  mend  shoes, 
while  to  learn  these  acts  anew  at  this  level  would  be  impossible.  It  is 
this  fact  that  makes  it  worth  while  to  train  an  epileptic  child  while 
training  is  possible. 

The  activities  possible  to  an  epileptic  are  limited.  He  can  not  be 
placed  where  he  would  receive  bodily  injury  in  ease  of  an  epileptic 
seizure.  Owing  to  these  limitations  the  industrial  efficiency  of  the 
epileptic  even  within  the  institution  is  not  great.  The  females  are  useful 
on  the  wards,  but  can  not  be  detailed  out  away  from  the  immediate 
oversight  of  an  attendant.  Of  the  male  population  only  16  are  con- 
sidered sufficiently  safe'  to  be  detailed  to  work  in  places  like  the  vege- 
table garden,  digging  ditches,  and  shoe  shop. 

The  method  taken  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  an  inmate's  efficiency 
may  be  illustrated  from  the  following  described  experiment  in  sewing : 

Twenty  girls  ranging  in  chronological  ages  from  18  to  30,  and  in 
mental  age  from  8  to  11,  after  receiving  daily  lessons  in  sewing  over  a 
period  varying  from  1  year  to  1  year  and  4  months,  were  required  to 
make  bungalow  aprons.  The  amount  of  supervision,  the  qualitj^  of 
work,  and  the  time  required  to  complete  a  garment  were  noted  and  com- 
pared with  the  standard  for  normal  persons  under  similar  conditions. 
The  results  were  in  brief  as  foUows:  Supervision  varied  with  intel- 
lectual level  and  disposition  of  individual.  Quality  of  work  varied 
markedly  with  the  individual,  but  all  was  acceptable.  Time  required 
from  3  to  11  hours.  Normal  girls  with  the  same  training  should  do  the 
work  in  5  hours. 

Average  time  for  the  group  was  7^  hours. 

Average  efficiency  66  per  cent. 

Whether  or  not  the  moron  girl  would  be  able  to  maintain  this  relative 
efficiency  as  compared  with  the  normal  girl  with  further  practice  is  a 
question  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  determine.     The  indications  are 
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however  that  the  moron  girl  would  not  gain  much  speed  beyond  this 
point.  The  normal  person  however  would  so  that  eventually  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  moron  would  be  over  50  per  cent  efficient  at  thi.s  par- 
ticular task. 

Some  of  the  girls  reached  their  speed  limit  earlier  than  others,  and 
remained  so  low  that  it  would  not  be  economical  for  even  the  institu- 
tion to  employ  them  as  sewers.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  girls  tried 
at  this  task  could  not  make  enough  to  maintain  themselves  if  paid  for 
their  work  at  the  market  price.  But  75  per  cent  of  the  group  could 
undoubtedly  have  made  more  than  bare  maintenance  if  factory  condi- 
tions could  be  so  arranged  as  to  provide  supervision  and  meet  their 
peculiar  needs. 

A  similar  experiment,  carried  out  with  37  moron  boys  in  making 
overalls,  revealed  the  fact  that  after  30  per  cent  had  been  eliminated  the 
remaining  70  per  cent  were  42  per  cent  efficient,  i.  e.,  the  daily  output  was 
42  per  cent  of  the  output  for  normal  adults. 

The  above  appraisal  of  feeble-minded  efficiency  is  very  limited  in  its 
scope  but  it  would  seem  to  suggest  that  a  small  per  cent  of  the  higher 
grade  feeble-minded  might  be  returned  to  society  if  local  supervision 
could  be  provided.  The  few  feeble-minded  who  are  finding  occupation 
in  this  national  emergency  would  appear  to  bear  out  this  conclusion. 

The  needs  for  a  more  efficient  operation  of  both  the  school  and 
psychology  department  are,  1,  school  building;  2,  industrial  building; 
3,  psychological  laboratory ;  4,  a  field  worker,  to  study  the  heredity,  and 
the  social  environment  of  the  feeble-minded, 

George  Ordahl, 
Educational  Director  and  Psychologist. 
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SONOMA  STATE  HOME 

Eldridge,  California. 

Statistical  Tables  Re  Movement  of  Population,  Etc. 

Biennial  Period  Ending  June  30,  1918. 

TABLE  No.  1. 
Movement  of  Patients  for  the  Year  Ending  June  30,  1917. 


Number  of  patients  June  SO,  1916--_ 

Numbsr  of  returned  escapes 

Number  admitted  to  June  30,  1917. 


Number  under  care  and  treatment- 


Number   discharged   recovered 

Number  discharged  improved 

Number  discharged  unimproved 

Number  transferred   insane 

Number  discharged  by  order  of  court. 

Number  died 

Number  escaped  


Total  died,  discharged,  escaped  and  transferred- 
Number  remaining  June  30,  1917 


637 
12 
50 


729 


675 


560 

3 

55 


618 


33 


585 


1,227 

15 

105 


1,347 


27 


87 


1,260 


TABLE  No.  2. 
IVlovement  of  Patients  for  tlie  Year   Ending  June  30,   1918. 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Number  of  patients  June  30,  1917 

Number  admitted  to  June  30,  1918 

Number  returned  escapes 

675 

120 

30 

585 

73 

2 

1,260 
193 

32- 

Number  under  care  and  treatment -      _       - 

825 

21 
4 
2 

930 

12 
3 

1,483 

33 

7 
2 

Number  discharged  recovered 

Number  discharged  improved 

Number  discharged  unimproved — 

Number  transferred  insane  _  .    __ . 

Number  discharged  by  ord°r  of  court 

Number  died 

Number  escaped              -  -      -  -    - 

33 

30 

20 
2 

53 

32 

Total  died,  discharged,  escaped  and  transferred -  .    . 

90 

37 

127 

Number  remaining  June  30,  1918 

725 

623 

1,35S 
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TABLE   No.  3. 
Showing    Counties   from    Which'  Patients   Were    Received    During   the    Biennial    Period 

Ending  June  30,  1918. 


County 

June  30. 
191T 

June  30. 
1918 

Alameda -- 

27 

27 

Amador    

1 

Butte    

Calaveras 





2 
1 

Colusa  

Contra  Costa 



1 

1 

Del  Norts 

1 

El  Dorado      —    

2 
3 

2 

1 
1 

1 
12 

1 
1 
1 

Fresno  — — — . 

Glenn —    





IS 

Humboldt          --    - 

1 

Imperial        -  -  — . 

2 

Kem    

Kings    .    

_. 

4 
3 

Los  Angeles  - 

21 

Madera   „ 

2 

Mendocino 



Modoc     - .-    

1 

Monterey _.. 

1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
4 

3 

Orange    - 



Placer 

Riverside 

Sacramento -- . 

1 
10 

San  Bernardino 



1 

San  Diego      --    -- 

2 

23 

2 

1 
2 

3 

San  Francisco —  __ 

45 

San  Joaquin   

5 

San  Luis  Obispo-- - 

San  Mateo - 

1 
1 

Santa  Barbara        _.    _ 

1 

Santa  Cruz    -  .    ^      - 

1 

7 
2 

Shasta  

Siskiyou 





2 
5 

Solano _ 

. 



1 
5 
1 

1 

3 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus    

Tulare       —    

8 
2 
4 

Tuolumne — 

1 

105 

193 

90 
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TABLE  No.  4. 
Nativity  of  Patients  Admitted  During  the  Biennial  Period  Ending  June  30,  1918. 


state  or  country 


Arizona  

Arkansas    

California    

Colorado    

Georgia  — 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa    

Kansas 

Kentucky    

Lousiana    

Mai 


line 


Maryland  

Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Minnesota    

Missouri    

Nebraska   

Nevada   

New  Jersey 

New  York  

Oklahoma    

Ohio    

Oregon    

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee  - 

Texas  

Washington    

Wisconsin    

Foreign  countries. 
Armenia    


June  30,       June  30, 
1917  1918 


Canada  . 

China  

England    

Germany    

Italy  

Mexico  

Navigator's   Islands 

Switzerland  

Unknown    - 


Totals 


105 


123 
2 
1 
2 
6 
1 
S 
3 
3 


2 
193 
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TABLE   No.  5. 
Showing  Age  at  Time  of  Admission  of  Patients  Admitted   During  the  Biennial  Period 

Ending  June  30,  1918. 


Age 

June  30. 
lOlT 

June  30, 
1918 

Between    1  and  10  vears         — .       

28 
43 

28 
4 
2 

44 

Between  10  and  20  years 

Between  20  and  30  years 

99 

30 

Between  30  and  40  years 

15 

Between  40  and  50  years 

4 

Between  50  and  60  years  _ .. 

1 

Between  60  and  70  vears _  --    --    -- -- 

Totals    -      -- -- 

105 

193 

TABLE   No.  6. 

Showing   Civil  Condition  of  Patients  Admitted   During  the   Biennial   Period 

Ending  June  30,  1918. 


Civil  condition 

June  30, 
1917 

June  30, 
1918 

Married ..  -  .  . 

5 

Divorced 

1 
104 

1 

Single 

187 

Widowed    

- 

Totals 

105 

193 
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TABLE  No.  7. 

Assigned    Causes    of    Mental    Defect    in    the    Patients    Admitted    During    the    Biennial 

Period    Ending  June  30,   1918. 


Cause 


June  30,  1917 


Male  Female 


June  30.  1918 


JIale      i    Female 


Congenital  (hereditary)  

Bowel  trouble  in  infancy 

Alcoholism  in  parents 

Infantile  paralysis 

Epilepsy 

Instrumental  delivery  or  injury  at  birth 

Pall  or  accident 

Absence  of  menses 

Mastoid  operation 

Gonsangnnity   of  parents 

Spinal  meningitis  

Worry  of  mother 

"Whooping  cough --_. 

Syphilitic  infection 

Food— starved  condition  

Shock  to  mother 

Measles   

Sickness    

Tubercular  mother  

Rickets    

Lack  of  social  life 

Infantile  convulsions  

Infantile  cerebral  hemorrhage 

Premature  birth  

Acute  cerebral  infection 

Poisoned  milk 

None  given  


Deduct  (given  also  as  alcoholism  or  epilepsy) 

Totals  


50 


55 


79 


42 


1 
2   - 


124 
4 


120 


73 
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TABLE   No.  8. 
Form  of  Defect  in  Patients  Admitted  During  the  Biennial  Period  Ending  June  30,  1918. 


Form  of  defect 


Feebls-mindedness    (moron) 

Imbecility    

Idiocy    

Epilepsy     

Paralytics    

Hydrocephalies    

Cretinism    


Deduct   (for  epileptics,   hydrocephalics,  paralytics   entered 
as  also  feeble-minded,  imbecile  or  idiot) 


Totals 


50 


55 


144 
24 


120 


TABLE   No.  9. 
Sl^owlng   Causes  of   Death   of  Patients  Who   Died   During  the   Biennial   Period    Ending 

June  30,   1918. 


Cause  of  death 


Status  epilepticus  ._ 

Serial  epilepsy   

Broncho-pneumonia    -- 

Lobar  pneumonia 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

Tuberculosis  of  intestines 

General  miliary   tuberculosis 

Pulmonary  at«cess  

Multiple  abscess  of  hip 

Traumatic  abscesses  of  knee  joint 

Embolic  septic   pneumonia 

General   pyaemia   ._ 

Status  lymphaticus 

Chronic  otitis   media 

Chronic  gastro-enteritis  

Chronic  malignant  endocarditis 

Acute    cardiac    dilatation 

Chronic  interstitial  nephritis 

Chronic   par°nchymatous   nephritis 

Acute  gastritis  .. 

Acute  toxic  degeneration  and  dilatation  of  heart- 
Accidental  strangulation  

Cerebral  hemorrhage  

Volvulus  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  colon 

Cerebral  syphilis  

Carcinoma  of  liver  and  gall  bladder  ducts 


1917 


Male  Female 


Totals 


23 


18 


1918 


Male  Female 


20 
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TABLE   No.   10. 
Showing  Autopsies  From  July  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1918. 


156 

July  12,  1916 

L.  R. 

M. 

Status  epihpticiis.     Cause:   Same. 

157 

Aug.    4,  1916 

S.  0. 

M. 

Aspiration  broncho-pneumonia.    Cause:  Same. 

158 

Aug.  10,  1916 

M.N. 

P. 

Aspiration  broncho-pneumonia.    Cause:  Same. 

159 

Aug.  22,  1916 

S.Z. 

M. 

Pulmonary  abscess  following  unresolved  lobar  pneu- 
monia.    Cause:  Same. 

160 

Aug.  28,  1916 

L.  B.  B. 

M. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis.     Cause:   Same. 

161 

Sept.    1,  1916 

H.  0.  H. 

M. 

Status  epilepticus.    Cause:  Same. 

162 

Sept.    8,  1916 

A.  S. 

P. 

Lobar  pneumonia  following  operation  for  acute  appen- 
dicitis.    Cause:  Same. 

103 

Oct.    10,  1916 

M.  F.  W, 

F. 

Broncho-pneumonia;    mitral    and    aortic    regurgitation. 

Cause:   Same. 

164 

Nov.    1,  1916 

E.  P. 

P. 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs  and  mitral  regurgitation.  Causer 
Chronic  malignant  endocarditis  and  mitral  regurgi- 
tation. 

165 

Nov.    2,  1916 

E.  P. 

M. 

Lobar  pneumonia,  mitral  regurgitation  and  tuberculosis 
of  lungs.  Cause:  Lobar  pneumonia,  mitral  regurgita- 
tion and  peribronchial  lymphadenitis. 

193 

Nov.  12,  1916 

E.  G.  O. 

M. 

Epilepsy.    Cause:  Same. 

167 

Nov.  17,  1916 

S.  G. 

M. 

Broncho-pneumonia.     Cause:  Same. 

168 

Jan.  17,  1917 

G.  F. 

M. 

Chronic  interstitial  nephritis  and  lobar  pneumonia. 
Cause:  Same. 

169 

Jan.  30,  1917 

O.  W.  T. 

F. 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs  and  intestines  and  epilepsy. 
Cause:   Same. 

170 

Feb.     2,  1917 

A.N. 

F. 

Tuberculosis  of  intestines;  epilepsy.    Cause:  Same. 

171 

Feb.  23,  1917 

C.  G. 

M. 

Multiple  abscesses  of  hip;  lobar  pneumonia,  peritonitis. 
Cause:   Same. 

172 

April   9,  1917 

G.A. 

M. 

General  pya-mia  and  paraplegia.    Cause:  Same. 

173 

April  27,  1917 

A.  G.  H. 

F. 

Status  epilepticus.     Cause:   Same. 

174 

April  29,  1917 

J.  F.  B. 

M. 

Abscess  of  buttocks  and  general  pyaemia.  Cause: 
Abscess  of  buttocks  and  general  miliary  tuberculosis. 

175 

May  12,  1917 

A.B. 

F. 

No  clinical  diagnosis  made.  Cause:  Status  lymphatieus— 
persistent  thymus  gland. 

176 

May  12,  1917 

F.  B. 

M. 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs  and  bowels.  Cause:  General 
miliary  tuberculosis. 

177 

May  27,  1917 

G.  P.  H.     - 

M. 

Chronic  otitis  media;  lobar  pneumonia.    Cause:  Same. 

178 

June  13,  1917 

B.  F. 

P. 

Bilateral  lobar  pneumonia.  Cause:  Same  and  persistent 
thymus  gland. 

179 

June  21,  1917 

H.  A. 

P. 

Bilateral  lobar  pneumonia.    Cause:  Same. 

180 

June  23,  1917 

M.  K 

P. 

Unilateral  lobar  pneumonia,  chronic  interstitial  ne- 
phritis,  arteriosclerosis.     Cause:   Same. 

181 

June  27,  1917 

B.  S. 

M. 

Serial  epilepsy,  lobar  pneumonia.     Cause:   Same. 

182 

July  10,  1917 

J.V. 

M. 

Ttiberculosis  of  lungs.    Cause:  Same. 

183 

Aug.    6,  1917 

A.B. 

F. 

Acute  endocarditis.    Cause:  Same. 

184 

Aug.  10,  1917 

E.  I.  0. 

P. 

Acute  gastro-enteritis.     Cause:  Same. 

185 

Sept.    6,  1917 

H.  K. 

P. 

Chronic  epilepsy.  Cause:  Same  and  chronic  valvular 
heart  disease. 

186 

S«pt.  16,  1917 

P.P. 

M. 

Bilateral  lobar  pneumonia.    Cause:  Same. 

187 

Sept.  24,  1917 

M.  D.  P. 

M. 

Broncho-pneumonia.     Cause:   Same. 

188 

Oct.      2,  1917 

M.  O. 

P. 

Status  lymphatieus.     Cause:  Same. 

189 

Oct.     2,  1917 

A.  G.  A. 

F. 

Lobar  pneumonia.     Cause:  Same. 

190 

Oct.    10,  1917 

M.  G. 

P. 

Lobar  pneumonia.     Cause:  Same. 

191 

Oct.    20,  1917 

E.  L.  M. 

P. 

LfObar  pneumonia.     Cause:  Same. 

192 

Oct.    26,  1917 

J.  M. 

F. 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs.    Cause:  Same. 

193 

Nov.    7,  1917 

W.  H. 

M. 

Lobar  pneumonia.    Cause:  Same. 

194 

Nov.  20,  1917 

I.H. 

F. 

Lobar  pneumonia.    Cause:  Same. 

195 

Nov.  24,  1917 

M.  I.  K. 

P. 

Broncho-pneumonia.    Cause:  Same. 

196 

Dec.    10,  1917 

J.  S.  E. 

M. 

Ttiberculosis  of  lungs.     Cause:  Same. 

197 

Jan.  29,  1918 

N.  I.  N. 

M. 

Volvulus  of  colon.    Cause:  Same. 

198 

Jan.  30,  1918 

A.M. 

P. 

None  made.    Cause:  Empyema. 

199 

Feb.     3,  1918 

L.  F. 

M. 

Lobar  pneumonia.    Cause:  Same. 

20O 

Feb.  16,  1918 

B.  H. 

P. 

Abscess  of  left  knee  joint.  Cause:  Same  and  bilateral 
pyonephrosis. 

201 

Mar.    2,  1918 

G.D. 

M. 

Lobar  pneumonia.    Cause:  Same. 

302 

Mar.  29,  1918 

G.  W. 

M. 

Broncho-pneumonia.     Cause:   Same. 

203 

May    8,  1918 

J.  B. 

M. 

Broncho-pneumonia.     Cause:  Same. 

204 

May  11,  1918 

E.  A.  S. 

M. 

Tuberculosis.    Cause:  General  tuberculosis. 

205 

May  12,  1918 

B.  McG. 

M. 

Status  epilepticus.    Cause:  Cerebral  syphilis. 

208 

May  16,  1918 

W.  S. 

M. 

Epilepsy.    Cause:  Status  epilepticus. 
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TABLE   No.  10— Continued. 


207 

May  21,  1913 

W.  Von  S. 

M. 

Hemorrhoids.    Cause:  Same,  with  chronic  valvular 
disease  with  acute  dilatation. 

heart 

208 

May  22,  1918 

D.  M.  K. 

F. 

Status  epilepticus.    Cause:  Same. 

209 

May  26,  1918 

M.  E. 

F. 

Status  epilepticus.    Cause:  Same. 

210 

May  23,  1918 

A.  F. 

M. 

;  Tuberculosis  of  lungs.    Cause:  Same. 

211 

June  12,  1918 

J.  B. 

M. 

'  Status  epilepticus.    Cause:  Same. 

212 

June  14,  1918 

J.  D.  R. 

M. 

Gastro-enteritis.     Cause:   Gastro-enterocolitis. 

213 

June  20,  1918 

E.  D. 

F. 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs.    Cause:  Same. 

214 

June  23,  1918 

L.  Z. 

M. 

Lobar  pneumonia.    Cause:  Same  and  tubercular  abscesses 

of  lungs. 

215 

June  29,  1918 

S.A. 

F. 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs.    Cause:  Same. 

(Total,  60.) 
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«          1         1         1        t         1 

o       1      1      i      1      1 

C          II         1                  1 

3 

1       1       1     CU       1 

»      1      1      1    (-1      t 

O       1        1       1     M       i 

~      1     1     ',  o     1 

~     ',    1    !  o    1 

=  i  i  i  a  ' 

?  i  i  i  a  ' 

J 

I    !   '■  1  s  « 
«    1  !  1  °  e= 

f"       -a      S  o 

m 

Z.    \   \   \  u  a. 

C3 

C3 

0 

43  a  -a  t,  ^ 
to  o  .b  P  o 

^§."§1^ 

.=!  g.q  OP 

P^CQ  C-lpH 
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TABLE    B. 

Showing  the  Counties  From  Which  the  Patients  Were  Committed  During  the 

Biennial   Period    Ending   June  30,   1918. 


Stockton 

1 
Napa 

Agnews 

Mendocino 

Southern 
California 

Norwalk 

0 
f 

5     1 

CD         1 

CO 

5    1    £ 

00                ^ 

i    1  1 

CO         1 
00         1 

!     1 

g     1 
i 

00 

S                  CD 
t^                 00 

S        S    |i 



64 

9 

23 

8 

8 

67 

5' 

18 

8 

7 

65 

13 

6 

16 
2   - 

1 
156 1      17 

15    . 

i  _ 

'.V.'Sj  - 
2  - 

JI 

606 

""14 
65 
16 
27 
91 

Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador   

64 
"10   - 

1_ 

r 

ji 



Butte 

Calaveras   

Colusa    

2 

tl           ' 



::q:::~: 

i 

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

13        17 

""2          6 
67        65 
1   

30  j        0 

2 . 

- 



4 
8 

Fresno 

1 
2 

2  4 

3  ' 

---ii:::-:: 

2 

— ! - 



r 

141 
6 

-~-i:""3iT 

19] 

"34 
2 

I 

R9. 

1 

25  1         4    - 

iim    64 

Imperial 

Inyo  

1 — " 

5 

5 
11  1;-. 

1  . 



8 

76 
14 

Kern 

21 
10 

4   . 

9 

1 

. [ 

11 
4 

1 

9 

"  15' 
2 

"~99 

23 
3 



2'1 

4 

1  1- 

2  i-_"--j- 

— 11 

Kings  

1 
3 
8 

1    4 
1  . 

i, 
585       156 

ii 

zijt::": 

1             AW 

Lake  - 

2 

3    - 

3 

2 
1 

Ii       9 

Lassen 

562 

79  1  1,399 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

1 

2! 

. 23 

3 

18 'L 

3li        4| 
1   1 1 

. ;        29 

s 

Mariposa 

1 

1 

1 

19 

V.'.VJ, 



-    _. 

169 

32 

'"36 

1 

128 

97 

3 

1 

48 

1 

^ 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc  

Mono  

Monterey 

10 
2 

1  _ 

""22  , 

1 

'  23 

3 

1 

20 

1 

'"'2 
2 

2 

t. 

if 

34  ;j 

41 

67 

— 

24 

7 

""47 
49 

27 
86 

■"10  "        4 
......  ....^- 

3    ;j             2 

""is'  "57 

1 

1  

219       279 
169          2 

2 

2 

'      2 

2 

'  5 



3 

12 

15 

1 
5 

Orange  

Placer   



""'3'"...'- 
4| 

24 
11 

go 

Riverside   

Sacramento   

San  Benito 

"'6i\ 

3 

276 
1 

1 
7 

1 

1 
8 
30 
11 
2 
1 
8 

.      -. 

7 

"lie 

1 

18 
43 
2 
128 
15 

C". 

1 — 

321 
10 
208 
215 

II 

3,j       1 

1,750 
322 

San  Francisco 

229 
147 

162 
1 
9 
41 
2 
139 
16 

223 

San  Joaquin     

1 

!| 

1 



29 

San  Luis  Obispo— 

-1       i 


1 

1- 

87 

San  Mateo  

2 

1 

22 

1 

27 

3 

57 

Santa  Barbara  — 

2 

i 

3 

1 

281 

Santa  Clara  

31 

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta 

11 


""27 



II"- 



' 

23 
1 
23 

5 
1 
3 
.       38 
3 

]       29 
.       17 

7 

2 

3 
30 

i"LlI"' 



64 

Solano 

89 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus - 

1        20 

33           3 

4           4 

•         9 

J   1 

i 

"  1 

TZ" 







78 
12 

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity  

3 

:::: 



J 

I      2 

.1  — 



17 

1 
63 

Tulare 

2S 

4 

1 

.  11--- 



21 

ruolumne 

7 
5 

2 
22 

1 

1 

10 

'      11 

4 

1 

29 

Venttira   

3  4 
8           7 

4  7 
3           1 

..Ij       2 

3 

a 

IS 

22 

Yolo 

3 

6 

6 

1          3 

j 

— 



26 

3 

22 

Folsom  Prison 

SanOuentinPrisoi 

U.   S.  Naval  Sta 

tions 



JIIIII 

21 
63 

Totals —     874 

842       60S 

614 

615 

578       379 

28e 

>     944 

912 

196 

101 

6,W9 

104 
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TABLE   C, 
Showing  Those  Born   In  the  United  States  Admitted   During  the   Biennial   Period 

Ending   June  30,   1918. 


Stockton 

Napa 

Agnews 

Mendocino 

Southern 
California 

Norwallc 

3 

CD 
00 

CO 

-1 

CO 
h-* 
00 

CO 

1 

00 

CO 

*-• 
00 

-1 

00 

CO 

f 

Alaska 

2 
4 

i" 
1 
1 

2 

192 

8 

3 

1 

1 

4 

9' 
173 

3 

1 
1 

2 

21 

16S 

2 

1 

1 

"124' 

3 

1 

83 
3 

2 

1' 

7 
4 
5 
113 
87 
7 
2 

2 
— .. 

1 

49 

21 

23 

18 

13 

5 

5 

1 

7 

16 

14 

6 

46 

1 

5 

2 

1 

7 

2 

34 

1 

1 

4 
7 
6 
133 
87 
6 
3 

1 

2 

1 

Alabama  ._. 

1 

4 
19 
18 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
13 
10 

2 

2 

19 

Arizona 

Arkansas  

America 

2 

194 
5 
2 

1 

179 
5 
2 

22 
23 
310 
1,511 
46 
20 

'~8 

1 

20 

6 

261 

1 

124 

179 

90 

73 

25 

47 

23 

84 

California 

Colorado  

201 
4 
3 

2 

Connecticut  

Delaware   

Dist.  of  Columbia 
Florida  

Georgia 

3 
1 
31 

20 
25 
12 
9 
4 
2 
3 
16 
7 
9 
3 
24 
4 
9 
8 
1 
2 

2 

2 

13 

17' 
32 
9 

14 

4 

3 

1 

7 

9 

7 

2 
22 

1 

8 

6 

1 

2 

1 
42 

3 

1 
19 

2 

5 
15 

1 

1 

6 
11 
12 

2 

1 

22 

^' 

6 
4 
3 

8 
3 
9 
8 
4 
1 
20 
,     1 
5 
6 

3 

3 
1 
43 

"10" 

13 

3 

2 
3 
4 
5 

7 

12 
10 

1 

17 

s' 

12 

9 

3 

2 

9 

2 

7 

4 

8 

1 
15 

1 

16 
1 
8 
11 
5 
3 
1 
8 
1 
9 
6 
3 
2 
10 
1 

1 
10 

1 
2 

35" 

1 

Idaho — 

Illinois 

9 

4 
11 
6 
1 
2 
4 
3 
6 
2 
3 
1 
8 

1 
3 

26 

7 

2 
1 
6 
3 

2 
1 
4 
4 
3 
1 
6 
1 

2 
2 

9' 

39 

14 

33 

12 

13 

2 

1 

3 

12 

11 

10 

28 

1 
8 

1 
1 
6 

36 
1 
1 

28 
1 
6 

37 

13 

9 
5 
4 
6 
1 
1 

2 

4 
7 
2 
3 
1 

Indian  Territory.. 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine 

Maryland    

Massachusetts    ... 

Michigan   

2 

1 
3 

1 
2 

4 
1 

1 
3 

3 

73 
74 
19 
195 
11 
49 
47 
10 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri    .  ._ 

Montana   

Nebraska  

Nevada  

4 
2 
2 

3 

8 
1 
2 
1 
19 
2 

New  Hampshire  — 

New  Jersey 

19 

New  Mexico 

10 

290 

15 

4 

149 

8 

44 

159 

7 

7 

New  York 

North  Carolina  .. 
North  Dakota 

38 
5 
1 

18 
2 
4 
9 
1 
1 
3 

10 
9 
7 
2 
1 
5 
2 
2 
7 
1 

19 
2 

19 

7 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
3 

6 

6 

5 
1 

Ohio 

7 

9 

10 

11 

3 

1 
3 
6 
1 

3 

2 
14 
1 

30 
1 
2 

29 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon     

3 

10 

6 
8 

5 
9 
2 
1 
1 
4 
4 
15 

1 
2 
1 
2 
6 

7 
14 

1 

1 
3 

13 

...1 

1 
1 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina  „ 

3 

6 
4 
1 

6 
3 

8 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 
5 
1 

South  Dakota  

1 
1 
3 

1 

1 
7 
16 
7 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
8 

7 

Tennessee 

2 
6 

2 

43 

Texas  

United  States 

3 

17 
24 
4 
3 
4 
3 
4 
8 

83 
go 

Utah 

5 
1 

2 
1 
1 
2 

17 

Vermont 

2 
1 
1 

.... 

14 
34 
20 
13 

Virginia 

6 
1 

11 
1 

4 
3 
1 
5 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin   

Wyoming 

3 

7 

2 

3 

1 

65 

4 

Totals 

537 

511 

375 

389 

400 

379 

253 

174 

639 

607 

127 

83 

4,474 
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Showing  Those   B 


TABLE   D. 

orn    in    Foreign   Countries  Admitted    During  the    Biennial    Period 
Ending  June  30,   1918. 


Stockton      j 

Napa 

I 
Agnews      1 

Mendocino 

Southern 
California 



Norwalk 

1 

P 

S 

CO 
00 

1 

H 

F 

CO 

-< 

f 

CO 

CO 

j 

F   F 

Africa  . 

1 
19 

"  20 

2 
9 

""10 
7 

13 
4 

32 

e 
1 
1 

2 
37 
51 
15 
14 

1 
16 
1 
11 
1 
4 
6 
7 
9 
27 

44 
26 

1 

2 

17 
1 
8 

7 
3 

24 
5 

23 
4 
1 
1 

32 

23 

5 

8 
1 
7 
1 

1 
1 
9 

23 
1 
2 
6 

22 
8 

20 
1 
1 
3 
1 

27 

29 

1        2 

3 

1 

10 

""f '"2 

1 
8 

4 
16 

jl 

3  1, 

1 
1 
1 

1 

16 
138 

7 

Austria-Hungary.. 

6 
1 

7 

1 

15 

3 

5 

13 
1 
3 
8 

24 
5 

31 
2 

3 
3 

14 
17 
18 
44 

123 
4 

Canada  

16 

1 
13 

9 
19 

8 
36 

8 

14  I         5  1 

Chili            — — 

4,1        5 

4  '1       3  ; 
16           1 

7  1        2 
20  !       15 

5  6 

"Til    16 

26  1       25 
1    

5 
3 
6 
1 

17 
2 

1 
1 

12 

14 

2 

3 

""9.  !            1 

2 

55 

5 
24 
11 

28 

1  1 

1 

2 
16 
17 
10 
57 

2 
4 

1 
7 
3 

56 

Denmark   

162 
61 

256 

Germany   — 

38 
3 

Guatemala   

13 

2 

1 

40 
44 

9 
11 

1 
1 
3 
1 
7 

1 
4 

11 
259 
276 

04 

166 

4 

India - — 

Italy           

Mexico  - 

4 
2 
14 

1 

« 

New  Zealand 

Norway,   Sweden.. 
Ptiilippine  Islands 

"'25' 
2 

11 
1 
6 
2 
7 
7 

10 
2 
2 
3 

'"21' 
1 

7 

20 

2 

6 

6 

12 

1 

1 

5 

16 

1 

1 

18 
2 

4 

1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 

13 

9 
1 

14 
3 

20 



3 
1 

— 

152 
11 

Peru 

4 
12 

1 
3 
1 
1 
4 
2 

5 
5 
3 
5 
1 
2 
8 
3 

7 

11 

1 

3 

1 
2 
6 
4 

9 
1 

1 
8 
1 
3 

1 
13 

7 

3 

13 

3 

38 

Portugal  

i  4 
..... 

1 

124 
11 
43 

e 

Sandwich  Islands. 
Scotland 

South  America  — 

Spain 

Switzerland    

Turkey 

1 
6 
2 

2 
1 

2 
5 

1 

2 
4 
6 
1 

1 

2 
2 
6 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

31 
56 
38 
8 
12 

West  Indies 

4 
3 

4 

6 

22 

"Western  Islands  .. 

Totals 

324 

306 

219 

208 

207 

186 

\    126 

112 

253 

257 

53 

14 

2,265 

Recapitulation. 

Stockton 

Napa 

Agnews 

Mendocino 

Southern 
California 

Norwalk 

"^ 

00 

»^ 

CO 

CO 

i 

379 

186 

13 

CO 

F 

CO 

00 

CO 

« 

1 

United  States 

Foreign 

Unknown  — 

537 
324 
13 

511 

306 

25 

375 

219 

14 

389 

208 
17 

400 

207 

8 

253 
126 

174 
112 

639 

1    253 
52 

607 

257 
48 

127 
53 
16 

83 

14 

4 

4,474 

2,265 

210 

Totals 

874 

842 

608 

614 

615 

578 

379 

1 

286 

|;  944 

912 

196 

101 

6,949 

i' 

106 
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TABLE   E. 

Showing  Age  at  Time  of  Admission  of  Patients  Admitted  During  tlie  Biennial 
Period  Ending  June  30,  1918. 


Stockton 

Napa 

Agnews 

i 

Mendocino 

Southern 
California 

Norwalk 

1 

CO 

00 

p 

00 

-^ 

OS 

CD 

CO 
00 

CO 

1      ! 

w 

CO 
00 

CO 

00 

1  to  10  years 

10  to  20  years 

20  to  30  years 

SO  to  40  years 

40  to  50  years 

50  to  60  years 

60  to  70  years 

70  to  80  years 

80  to  90  years 

16 
160 
244 
201 
134 

60 

38 
9 
1 

11 

18 
153 

226 
209 
116 
51 
34 
12 
6 
17 

21 
105 
157 
146 
80 
48 
26 
10 

15 

""is" 

130 

163 

136 

63 

38 

25 

12 

3 

31 

9 

102 
156 
156 
85 
47 
23 
18 
2 
17 

7 

112 

160 

129 

76 

41 

22 

13 

18 

—  ... 

76 
116 
104 
43 
20 
10 
2 

1 

9 

49 
83 
69 
39 
13 
10 
3 

25 
192 
233 
225 
125 
68 
29 
16 
3 
28 

1 

41 

184 
268 
178 
109 
54 
24 
11 

6 

49 
54 
50 
17 
66 
3 

6 

20 
27 
22 
16 
6 
1 

179 

1,342 

1,887 

1,625 

903 

452 

245 

106 

90  to  100  years 

Unknown  _ 

15 

43 

11 

3 

194 

Totals 

874 

842 

608 

614 

615 

578 

379 

286 

944 

912 

196 

101 

60/10 

TABLE   1=-. 
Showing  Civil  Condition  of  Patients  Admitted   During  the   Biennial   Period   Ending 

June  30,  1918. 


Stockton 

Napa 

Agnews 

Mendocino 

Southern 
California 

NorwaUc 

1 

» 

-< 

oo 

2 

h-» 
00 

00 

2 

F 

-1 

t-* 

B 

00 

Married 

284 
436 
39 
31 
69 
15 

291 
387 
48 
41 
57 
18 

218 
236 
38 
32 
28 
56 

183 
223 
40 
38 
47 
83 

256 
218 
23 
44 
35 
39 

251 
207 
11 
41 
20 
48 

118 

210 

16 

13 

22 

75 
168 
12 
14 
17 

395 
317 
42 
41 
42 
107 

391 
323 
31 
42 
39 
86 

56 

94 

5 

49 
33 
5 

2,567 

2,852 

310 

337 

Single 

Widowers 

Widows 

Divorced 

3 
88 

6 
8 

385 

Unknown  ...    

i9S 

Totals 

874 

842 

608 

614 

615 

578 

379 

286 

944 

912 

196 

101 

6,949 
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Women 
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Women. 
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Men 
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Women. 
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Men 
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O 
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01 

SI 
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CQ 
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Women. 
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i-i                      1             rH     1           1                           1     1          I                   "^                   "^  "^     1  ea 

tn 

CO 
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g 

Men 

OS 

iH 

Women. 

rd                 in          r-l              1                 OsIoihII          r-l-ali          CO<M          tHOO          C<1          OOrHl'-W 

1                i  "■        i    1                1                      '^      '^      ^  "^    '.  s 

^ 

Men- 

iH                   (M           IH               1                  lHI-*eOINlO               ill               Iw           «»           M          O»rH<0IO 

1         J*   j^                 1    ;   1       j                                    « 

o 

1 

a 
1 

en 

Women. 

1      CO     1     1      us  1  j  1  I  j     i '-'  i     i  "^    "^  "^    •-*     I  "*  "^  te 

S 

Men 

1-1                 «          iH             1                 •>«llt^C<lrHN             111          i-lrH             1-*          CO             iCOiHOp 
1                l>      1   i-H                                  lit                                  1                 i-t             1                 K 

^ 

OS 

Women- 

1                 <N             1          iH                 r)lli-lll!          I-ICOI              itH             ii-l          \a             irHltO 
1                                  1                               CO      1             1       1       1                           11                    1                                  1             1    (M 

g 

Men 

(M                  -Ot           M           N                  ^It-t-IN               111               lOq               lin           on           &Jr-liH^ 

i 

1 
•«1 

so 

Women. 

o«            rH       CO          1            nIiI'I       ncoI       ejeo          iio       t-       rnioiN 

rH                           li^Illill                            1                                  1                               iniLO 

i 

Men 

•i*!                 CO          l-H             1                 OONt^ini-lt-             ''rH          inOS          -"Jlt-          r-l          KJ'^'S 

o 

CO 

t- 

Women. 
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1.  Classification  of  the  Psychoses. 

Traumatic  psychoses 

Senile  psychoses   

Psychoses  with  cerebral  arterio- 
sclerosis     

Dementia   paralytica    (paresis)... 

Psychoses  with  cerebral  syphilis. 

Psychoses  with  Huntington's 
chorea    

Psychoses  with  brain  tumor 

nervous  diseases  

Alcoholic  psychoses 

Drug  and  other  toxic  psychoses. 
Infective-exhaustive  psychoses  — 
Allied      to      infective-exhaustive 

psychoses    

Autotoxic   psychoses   

Manic-depressive  psychoses 

Allied   to   manic-depressive   psy- 
choses    

Involution   melancholia   

Symptomatic  depressions  

Dementia  praecox 

Allied  to  d.mentia  praecox 

Paranoic  conditions  and  paranoia 

Epileptic  psychoses  

Psychoneuroses 

Constitutional    inferiority    with 

psychoses    

Mental  deficiency  with  psychoses 
Unclassified  psychoses 
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General  diseases: 

Typhoid  lever ^J. 

Malarial  fevers  and  cachexia.. 

Smallpox    

Scarlet   fever   

Diphtheria    

Influenza    

Dysentery   

Erysipelas  

Purulent  septicemia  and  infec- 
tion     

Tuberculosis 

Syphilis    

Scrofula  

Cancer    ;. 

Rheumatism . 

Diabetes  and  diabetic  affections 

Anemia,    lukemia,    etc 

Acute   and  chronic  alcoholism 
Pellagra    

Diseases  of  nervous  system: 

Diseases  of  meninges 

Locomotor   ataxia   

Other  diseases  of  spinal  cord.. 
Organic  diseases  of  brain  (in- 
cludes   tumor,    abscess,    and 

other  gross  lesions') 

Cerebral  hemorrhage 

General    paralysis    

Epilepsy    

Other   nervous    diseases 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system: 
Disease     of    pericardium     and 
endocardium    
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TABLE    K. 

Showing    Number  of  Admissions,    Discharges,    Deaths,    Etc.,  from   Foundation   of  the 

Hospitals  to  July   1,   1918. 


o< 
B 

e- 

a 

Discharges 

a 

1 

i 

"m 

< 
3. 

•a 

1 

r 

s 

g- 
•a 

i 

Pi 

1 

pp. 

Stockton. 

1851  - 

1852 

1853  .              --        

13 
124 
160 
199 
213 
232 
228 
244 
276 
248 
314 
301 
252 
219 
268 
279 
313 
387 
482 
562 
523 
506 
401 
524 
615 
414 
201 
219 
106 
114 
149 
179 
258 
264 
341 
504 
414 
463 
529 
326 
314 
280 
.  352 
241 
213 
252 
327 
305 
325 
319 
365 
388 
399 
371 
461 
410 
443 
476 
480 
548 
486 

6 

58 

108 

145 

168 

199 

179 

112 

124 

137 

210 

120 

92 

102 

93 

131 

125 

146 

225 

221 

245 

240 

185 

209 

259 

252 

83 

80 

58 

40 

54 

71 

68 

113 

60 

201 

179 

214 

194 

138 

161 

82 

121 

78 

76 

91 

112 

80 

96 

95 

92 

119 

123 

104 

132 

133 

116 

155 

208 

216 

99 

1 

10 
12 

21 

18 

23 

28 

32 

49 

54 

49 

65 

47 

82 

82 

62 

89 

134 

159 

156 

176 

188 

152 

178 

181 

172 

lOO 

106 

100 

72 

92 

93 

86 

87 

87 

135 

133 

130 

134 

111 

96 

101 

120 

150 

137 

136 

120 

136 

151 

154 

197 

190 

192 

180 

168 

195 

240 

223 

233 

212 

189 

— 

— 





'.'.'.'.'.7.'. 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

_. 



5 
15 

6 
10 

18 

12 

12 

12 

27 

12 

9 

10 

15 

22 

23 

12 

12 

23 

26 

18 

7 

7 

7 

4 

1 

11 

5 

11 

11 

16 

8 

7 

8 

5 

12 

9 

11 

7 

6 

16 

4 

14 

10 

9 

14 

7 

16 

18 

21 

16 

29 

12 

28 

33 

30 

1859 

1860 



1861 

26             12 
14  1           7 
13              4 
19              6 
11               4 
8              5 
14 

1862 





186S- 

1864  .        — 

1865—        -      

1866 

1867 

1868    — 

13 
16 

1869. 

I 

1870    .. 

30 
24 
30 
18 
40 
63 
52 
29 
18 
14 

8 
15 
H 

9 
16 
13 
33 
18 
15 
44 

6 
12 
3 
1 
6 
8 
8 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
6 
6 

12 
9 
4 

15 





1871 

1872  — 

1873  - 

1874 ' 

1875 

1876 — 

1877.. -. 

1878  - — 

EE 

EE 

1879 

1880 

1881  - 

1882 





1883 -. - 

1884 

1885..     .- 

1886 





1887 

1888 

1889 

3 
4 

7 
7 
9 

I 

200 
100 

1890 - 

45  1          19 

1891    

46 
42 
38 
35 
20 
27 
20 
34 
33 
35 
19 
65 
30 
37 
19 
38 
29 
17 
5 
18 

r.8 

14 

13 

11 

5 

4 

3 

22 

5 

14 

11 

8 

16 

5 

10 

7 

9 

5 

6 

10 

26 

6 

1892    

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 



1897 

5 
5 
3 
2 
5 
6 
3 
2 
3 
4 
3 
3 
1 
2 

3 

1 
5 
1 
1 

1 
3 
4 
4 

1898 

1899    

1900 - 

5 
5 

1902           _ 

6 

8 

4 

5 

14 

6 

5 

49 

16 

1904 - 

1905 

19(16 

1907 

1908 .. 

1900 

1910 . 

1911  — 

8—41735 
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TABLE    K— Continued. 

Shewing    Number  of  Admissions,    Discharges,    Deaths,    Etc.,   from    Foundation   of  the 

Hospitals  to  July  1,   1918. 


Discharges 

3 

0 

■a 

s| 

W 

B 

d 

z; 

o 

1 

■a 
3 

-•3 

a. 

•a 

i 

P 

c"  a 

Stockton — Continued. 

1912 

622 

251 

10 

8 



5 

227 

70 

87 

1913 

564 

258 

26 

12 

7 

6 

200 

80 

53 

1914 

643 

401 

16 

7 

7 

105 

190 

77 

204 
140 

1915 

643 

278 

12 

31 

5 

3  i 

235 

110 

1916 

813 

276 

34 

11 

1 

6 

231 

90 

184 

1917 

873 

352 

28 

U 

7 

6 

252 

178 

70 

1918 

836 

419 

73 

22 

1 

5 

268 

153 

172 

Totals 

25,213 

10,368 

1,513 

472 

111 

459       5,019 

1,487 

1,086 

Napa. 


1S76 . 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
18S2. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918- 


Totals. 


321 
451 
433 
615 
572 
563 
543 
463 
500 
479 
346 
363 
355 
401 
296 
299 
277 
325 
243 
233 
247 
229 
237 
246 
261 
279 
281 
269 
302 
256 
325 
370 
439 
432 
4.50 
440 
521 
533 
519 
578 
645 
608 
612 

17,157 


69 

140 

148 

184 

189 

133 

125 

127 

130 

119 

80 

95 

86 

114 

106 


114 
83 

67 

58 

62 

41 

51 

62 

64 

50 

75 

94 

76 

70 

105 

lOO 

100 

126 

138 

128 

95 

70 

79 

65 

46 

34 


4,062 


11 

30 

34 

97 

120 

109 

147 

149 

155 

146 

100 

124 

105 

78 

69 

48 

46 

31 

32 

25 

30 

19 

37 

24 

67 

34 

52 

43 

11 

18 

12 

6 

17 

11 

13 

39 

13 

103 

154 

53 

93 

79 

197 

2,781 


21 

12 

7 

15 

8 

13 

6 

7 

9 

16 

11 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 

9 

7 

5 

13 

25 

7 

15 

13 

14 

24 

17 

8 

18 

8 

1 

45 

110 

11 

10 


217 


177 
5 
1 


1 
131 

1 


2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
2 
3 
3 
6 
3 
5 
8 
104 
3 
4 
5 
3 

456 


20 

49 

10 
104 

91 
124 
107 
112 

90 
110 
113 

98 
117 
138 
103 
100 
109 
130 
2 
115 

97 
116 
103 
105 
127 
157 
153 
152 
162 
121 
154 
163 
143 
217 
204 
139 
181 
166 
149 
173 
202 
199 
205 

5,667 


3 

7 

3 

7 

7 

8 

4 

1 

244 

4 

2 

14 

8 

5 

9 

16 

11 

17 

15 

14 

9 

20 

13 

15 

14 

21 

18 

5 

2 

16 

13 

24 

11 

19 

35 

29 

16 

36 

24 

40 

27 

45 

64 

68 

49 

114 

96 

92 

94 

110 

84 

74 

204 

110 

110 

146  1 

217 

1,147 


1,163 
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TABLE    K— Continued. 
Showing    Number   of   Admissions,    Discharges,    Deaths,    Etc.,   from    Foundation   of  the 

Hospitals  to  July  1,   1918. 


> 
B 

o 

Discharges 

1 
a. 

S" 

1 

3 

'1 

B 
■a 
3 

a. 

d 

3 

B 
■a 

i 

5i 

a 

?3 
"p. 

Agnews. 

1880 

389 
289 
357 
381 
356 
62 
202 
185 
163 
208 
248 
246 
196 
205 
231 
193 
232 
178 
11 
27 
42 
67 
162 
406 
571 
756 
632 
699 
615 
578 

3 
44 
81 
96 
97 
47 
57 
54 
56 
51 
59 
93 
48 
53 
51 
54 
61 
65 
23 
11 
16 
14 
15 
84 
98 
150 
151 
173 
163 
152 

2 
20 
52 
38 
52 
47 
27 
26 
25 
42 
19 
64 
42 
41 
44 
20 
26 
22 
16 
13 

2 
11 

4 
35 
35 
77 
45 
97 
107 
104 

1 
1 

50 
48 

17 

54 

85 

89 

95 

91 

88 

74 

60 

79 

72 

78 

90 

89 

99 

93 

86 

232 

36 

18 

35 

35 

46 

86 

118 

157 

201 

185 

215 

218 

1   - 

1   .. 

12 
4 
1 
2 
2 

1  -. 

2  - 
6 

2 

9 

8 

7 

7 

8 
15 
39 
30 
12 

3 

2 

5  - 
28 
24 
42 
53 
61 
59 
33 

1890          -  

7 

8 

4 

6 

5 

7 

4 

5 

5 

10 

20 

8 

5 

13 

11 

8 

6 

4 

1 

1 
3 
5 
4 
5 
4 
2 

"""II 

1891      

8 

1892  .„   

5 

1893 

4 

1894   .-    -   -  - 

2 

1895  --      

2 

1896 - 

1897       --        

1898  —        -.    -  _  - 

1 

1899 

1 

1900 

9 

1901        _.  

1 
1 



6 

1902      

7 

1903 

9 

1904   --  - 

4 

1905--.    

8 

1906-   

99 

90 
3 

21 

1907  -       -      

26 

1908  —         

8 

1900 

3 

1910 

5 
8 
19 
5 
32 
13 
19 
8 
8 

2 

1911 

2 
2 

3 

6 
6 

1 
1 
1 

17 
2 
1 
2 
1 

1912- --  

13 

1913—  

8 

1914  

19 

9.^ 

1916 -- 

95 

1917—   

74 

1918   _      -  -   

44 

Totals 

9,069 

2,135 

1.155 

254 

45 

218   2 

921 

479 

4(10 

Mendocino. 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Totals 


237 
182 
192 
219 
211 
178 
182 
180 
140 
133 
142 
218 
205 
228 
253 
272 
259 
256 
372 
316 
344 
381 
383 
379 
287 


13 
63 

74 

76 

56 

59 

67 

44 

51 

46 

57 

79 

79 

87 

95 

116 

109 

97 

104 

222 

119 

105 

51 

71 

46 


2,086 


408 


3  ;          3 

5  I 

3    

1  1 
1 

4  i — 

1  1 


62 
84 
67 
69 
114 
85 


35       1,558 


452 


4 
1 
2 

3 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
5 
5 

12 
7 

11 
S 

13 


436 
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TABLE    K— Continued. 

Showing    Number   of  Admissions,    Discharges,    Deaths,    Etc. 

Hospitals   to   July   1,   1918. 


from    Foundation   of  the 


Discharges 


Southern  California. 


1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

190.5 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Totals— 


290 
243 
269 
262 
199 
186 
203 
193 
257 
267 
275 
849 
306 
418 


506 
506 
817 
952 
881 
965 
955 
730 
767 


43 

62 

127 

138 

95 

63 

159 

84 

107 

113 

99 

161 

143 

147 

158 

180 

182 

141 

170 

229 

326 

206 

381 

212 

265 


3,991 


2 
11 
33 

5 

11 

48 

6 

24 

6 

39 

6 

48 

6 

42 

17 

60 

18 

60 

14 

72 

17 

165 

37 

86 

7 

106 

23 

129 

23 

126 

20 

089 

227 

Norwalk. 

1916 

1917 

107 
196 
100 

22 
36 

8 
17 

_„ 

2 
2 

1 
14 
25 

3 

23 
23 

2 
19 

1918 

1 

14 

Totals 

403 

58 

25 

1 

4 

40 

49 

35 
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TABLE    L. 

Showing    Whole    Number   Treated    and    Percentage    of    Recoveries    and    Deaths,    from 
Foundation  of  the  Hospitals  to  July  1,  1918. 


1851   

1852   

1853    

1854  — 

1855    

1856    

1857   

1858   

1859    

1860   

1861 

1862   

1863   

1864   

1869   - - 

1866   

ISffT   

1868   - 

1869 — . 

1870    — 

1871    - 

1872 

1873 

1874   

1876 

1876  

1877   _ 

1878   

1879   

1880  - 

1881    

1882    

1883    

1884    

1885    — 

1886    

1887 .- 

1888    

1889   

1890   I 

1891    

1892   

1893  - -I 

1894    

1895  — I 

1896   

1897   j 

18S8    

1899    

1900  - ! 

1901  — 

1902   

1903    - 

1904   i 

1905  - 

19C6    , 

1907 

1908    


6 

62 

102 

134 

162 

172 

188 

273 

370 

417 

416 

499 

583 

681 

632 

693 

769 

&53 

9-20 

1,047 

1,090 

1,123 

1.156 

1,224 

1.902 

1,204 

1,195 

1,202 

1,127 

1,116 

1,102 

1,095 

1,184 

1,215 

1,379 

1,486 

1,553 

1,6J6 

1,580 

1,588 

1,573 

1,606 

l,6o7 

1,523 

1,493 

1,472 

1,521 

1,556 

1,578 

1,593 

1,623 

1,608 

1,644 

1,672 

1,782 

1,896 

1,929 

1,991 


61 

61 
70 
84 
67 
127 
43 
33 
33 
68 
TO 


31 
164 
107 
67 
93 


15 


134 
30 
21 


49 
36 
21 
15 
30 

36 

28 
110 
114 
33 
62 


15 


13 

130 
222 
304 

348 

394 

400 

432 

549 

618 

731 

717 

751 

802 

849 

ftll 

1.000 

1,156 

1,335 

1,482 

1,570 

1,596 

1.524 

1,680 

1,839 

1,716 

1,415 

1,414 

1,308 

1,241 

1,265 

1,281 

1,353 

1,448 

1,556 

1,883 

1,900 

2,016 

2,175 

1,906 

1,902 

1,853 

1,958 

1,898 

1,736 

1,745 

1,799 

1,826 

1,882 

1,902 

1,9.'58 

2,011 

2,007 

2,015 

2,137 

2,299 

2,353 

2,413 


'"are 
Bora 


46.16 
46.77 
07.50 
72.86 
78.80 
81.46 
78.50 
45.90 
44.92 
6S.24 
66.88 
39.86 
36.50 
46.57 
34.70 
40.9.1 

40.00 

37.73 
46.68 
39.32 
46.84 
47.43 
46.13 
39.88 
41.95 
61.26 
41,29 
36..53 
54.71 
35.08 
36.24 
39.67 
26.35 
42.80 
17.60 
39.86 
43.23 
46.22 
36.67 
42.33 
51.27 
29.29 
34.28 
32..'?7 
35.68 
36.11 
34.25 
26.23 
29.54 
29.75 
26.57 
32.21 
30.82 
28.57 
28.63 
26.71 
26.18 
30.67 


13 
catD 
2  (»  1 


7.69 

7.69 
6.40 
6.90 

5.07 
5.83 
7.00 
7.40 
8.91 
8.73 
6.70 
9.08 
6.26 
10.29 
9.06 
0.81 
8JB0 
11.59 
11.91 
10.55 
11.21 
11.78 
9.97 
10.59 
9.84 
10.08 
7.06 
7.49 
7.64 
5.80 
7.19 
7.27 
6.35 
6.01 
5.59 
7.17 
7.0O 
6.00 
8.48 
5.82 
5.05 
5.45 
6.13 
7.90 
7.89 
7.78 
6.67 
7.46 
8.02 
8,09 
10.00 
9.45 
9.56 
8,93 
7.86 
8.70 
10.20 
9.24 


5* 

o 

^^ 

Sc 

S 

3 

pa 

1 

1   c 

i  1 

Sgra 


208 
395 

528 
714 
839 
1,021 
1,172 
1,219 
1,319 
1,409 
1,436 
1,454 
1.469 
1,349 
1,344 
1,406 
1,414 
1,445 
1,335 
1,353 
1,404 
1,434 
1,468 
1,522 
1,507 
1,514 
1,.526 
1,506 
1,506 
1,533 
1,593 
1,689 
1,838 


208 

187 
133 
186 
125 
182 
151 
47 
lOO 
90 
27 
18 
15 


31 


27 
60 
96 
149 


120 
5 


15 


321 

659 

828 
1,143 
1,286 
1,402 
1,564 
1,635 
1,719 
1,798 
1,755 
1,799 
1,829 
1,873 
1,645 
1,646 
1,690 
1,743 
1,689 
1,570 
1,608 
1,642 
1,682 
1,727 
1,792 
1,799 
1,809 
1,813 
1,810 
1,776 
1,869 
1,998 
2,144 


21.49 
31.04 
34.11 
29.91 
31.29 
23.62 
23,02 
27.43 
26.00 
24.84 
23,12 
26,17 
24.22 
28.17 
35.81 
22.74 
34,® 
35,00 
34.57 
28.75 
23,48 
27.07 
17,30 
20,73 
23.75 
22.90 
17,79 
27,88 
31.12 
29,68 
21.54 
28.38 
22,78 


■a™ 


6.23 

7.43 

8.45 
8,22 
7.08 
8.84 
6,84 
6,85 
5.24 
6,12 
6,43 
5,53 
6.47 
6,94 
6.26 
7,11 
7.07 
7.40 
7.76 
7.32 
6.03 
7.06 
6.12 
6.07 
7.08 
8,72 
8,46 
8,38 
8,95 
6,82 
8.24 
8,16 
6,67 
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STATE    COMMISSION   IN   LUNACY. 
TABLE    L— Continued. 


Showing    Whole    Number   Treated    and    Percentage   of    Recoveries   and    Deaths,    from 
Foundation  of  the  Hospitals  to  July  1,  1918. 


STOCKTON 


^  p> 


M 

3 

O 

3 

S 

fa 

«■ 

-^ 


,^? 


rt)  W 


;  B 


,~.^ 


1909  . 

1910  - 

1911  . 

1912  . 

1913  - 

1914  - 

1915  . 

1916  - 

1917  - 

1918  - 


1,994 
2,080 
2,216 
2,337 
2,377 
2,219 
2,344 
2,443 
2,601 
2,633 


136 
121 
40 


95 

99 

158 

32 


128 


2,482 
2,591 
2,582 
2,925 
2,743 
2,951 
3,025 
3,317 
3,422 
3,567 


43.33 
39.41 
20.37 
40.36 
22.47 
SO'.OO 
44.33 
56.66 
42.31 
52.77 


9.39 

1,903 

'65 

8.18 
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TABLE    L — Continued. 

Showing    Whole    Number    Treated    and    Percentage    of    Recoveries    and    Deaths,    from 
Foundation  of  the  Hospitals  to  July  1,  1918. 
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&.4S 
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4.19 
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4.80 
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4.27 
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' 

,231 

1 

,619 

5.24 

STATISTICS   OF   STATE   HOSPITALS. 
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TABLE    L — Continued. 

Showing    Whole    Number   Treated    and    Percentage    of    Recoveries    and    Deaths,    fror 
Foundation  of  the  Hospitals  to  July  1,  1918. 
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TABLE    No.    1, 
Showing  Per  Capita  Cost  For  the  Biennial  Period  Enuing    'une  30,  1918. 


Sixty-eighth  Fiscal  Year. 
Total    cost    

Average  number  patients  daily- 
Yearly  per  capita 

Daily   per   capita 

Sixty- ninth  Fiscal  Year. 
Total  cost 

Average  number  patients  daily. 

Yearly  per  capita 

Daily  per  capita 


$42'/,325  45 

2,359 

$181  15 
.4863 

$536,583  02 

2,445 

$219  46 
.6013 


Napa 
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.657 


$221,308  11 

1.157 
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.523 

$244,348  .. 

1,155 

$211  56 
.579 


TABLE   No.  1— Continued. 
Showing   Per  Capita  Cost  for  the  Biennial   Period   Ending  June  30,  1918. 


Southern 
California 


Norwalk 


Sixty-eighth  Fiscal  Year. 
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Average  number  patients  daily 

Yearly  per  capita. . 

Daily  per  capita 
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Daily  per  capita 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 


San  Francisco,  Jauiiary  4,  1!)1D. 

HonorahlG  William  D.  Stephens, 
Governor  of  California, 

Sacramento,  California. 

Sir  :  Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  law,  I  herewith  report  to  you  in 
somewhat  brief  form  the  business  of  the  Department  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  the  preceding  two  years. 

During  this  period  of  time  there  has  arisen  a  considerable  amount  of 
litigation  of  importance  to  the  state,  in  some  instances  involving  large 
sums  of  money,  and  in  other  instances  involving  the  establishment  or 
maintenance  of  a  principle  of  state  government  essential  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  state.  The  larger  proportion 
of  the  litigation  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  this  department 
has  been  of  the  usual  kind,  including  civil  cases  instituted  by  and 
against  the  state,  and  criminal  appeals  taken  to  our  various  appellate 
courts. 

The  record  of  the  office  discloses  that  in  the  preceding  t^vo  years  we 
have  had  upon  our  docket  for  disposition  2182  civil  cases,  and  of  these 
we  have  disposed  of  1651.  These  include  trials  of  civil  cases  in  various 
superior  courts  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  disposition  of  civil  cases 
appealed  to  the  appellate  courts  of  the  state. 

There  have  been  handled  b}-  his  office  in  the  various  appellate  courts 
of  the  state  255  criminal  appeals.  Of  these  cases  243  have  been  dis- 
posed of,  and  12  are  at  the  time  of  this  report  still  pending  and  awaiting 
determination.  These  criminal  eases  involve  the  examination  of  the 
transcripts  on  appeal  and  the  briefing  of  the  same  for  the  assistance 
of  the  court  in  disposing  of  the  appeals. 

Of  the  243  criminal  cases  above  mentioned  215  judgments  for  the 
people  were  affirmed  and  30  reversed.     There  are  12  cases  still  pending. 

As  an  addenda  to  this  letter,  I  append  a  tabulated  statement  of  the 
various  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

In  the  class  of  what  might  be  termed  the  most  important  civil  litiga- 
tion which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  this  department  may  be 
mentioned  the  matter  of  the  inheritance  tax  due  from  the  estate  of 
Tlenry  Miller;  the  sustaining  of  tlie  ccmtcntioii  oP  tlie  .state  that  it  had 
llic  power  to  \vilh(h'aw  Trcuii  sair  rcrlairi  ol'  ils  jyiihlic  lands,  wliich 
(|iU'stioii  was  involved  in  what  was  known  as  ilu;  Deseret  case;  tlie 
sustaining  of  the  state  enactments  concerning  drugless  practitioners 
or  healers;  the  enforcement  of  the  bank  deposit  escheat  law. 
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In  the  litigation  whicli  has  grown  out  of  the  contest  of  the  inheritance 
tax  due  from  the  estate  of  Hanry  Miller,  the  contention  of  the  state 
that  such  tax  was  due  has  been  finally  determined  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  there  remains  at  the  present  time  but  to  ascertain  finally 
the  valuation  of  the  estate  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  the  rate  which 
the  court  has  held  to  be  proper.  The  position  of  the  state  in  the  collec- 
tion of  this  tax  was  very  seriously  jeopardized  for  a  time  by  the  attitude 
of  the  federal  government,  which  also  imposed  an  inheritance  tax.  The 
jeopardy  of  the  state's  interest  arose  by  reason  of  the  difference  of 
operation  of  the  federal  and  state  statutes  by  reason  of  which  the 
federal  government  had  a  very  considerable  advantage  over  the  state 
in  the  collection  of  the  tax  due  to  it,  and  was  by  its  statutes  empowered 
to  seize  the  property  of  the  estate  and  collect  its  tax  by  summary  process. 
In  the  protection  of  the  state's  interest  we  were  obliged  to  appeal  to 
the  courts  and  to  the  federal  officers  at  Washington  and  it  was  only 
after  considerable  difficulty  that  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  federal 
government  and  the  state  government  were  so  adjusted  that  we  were 
able  to  protect  the  tax  due  to  the  state. 

In  the  litigation  involved  in  w^hat  I  have  above  designated  the 
"Deseret  Case,"  the  right  of  the  state  to  withdraw  from  sale  certain 
of  its  public  lands  was  most  vigorously  contested.  "We  were  not  suc- 
cessful in  sustaining  this  right  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  our  own  state, 
but  upon  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that  court 
sustained  our  contention  and  the  power  of  the  state  in  such  withdrawal. 

We  were  able  to  sustain  the  validity  of  the  state  statute  exempting 
from  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  that  class  of 
practitioners  known  as  "Drugless  Healers"  after  the  cases  involving 
the  validity  of  such  statute  had  been  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  statutes  were  enacted  requiring 
the  banks  of  the  state,  after  suit  and  judgment,  to  pay  into  the  state 
treasury  the  deposits  that  had  remained  unclaimed  in  the  various  banks 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  In  pursuance  of  these  statutes,  ^ye  insti- 
tuted a  large  number  of  suits  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  facts 
in  each  particular  instance,  and  at  this  time  there  has  been,  as  a  result 
of  this  litigation,  about  seventy  thousand  dollars  paid  into  the  state 
treasury  by  various  banks.  Though  there  are  quite  a  number  of  cases 
of  this  class  remaining  undisposed  of,  they  are  being  tried  and  deter- 
mined as  speedily  as  possible. 

SPECIAL   INVESTIGATIONS   AND   PROSECUTIONS. 
IJuring  the  period  (^ovci'cd  hy  I  his  rciiorl  lliis  ol'licc  luis  hccii  engaged 
in  several  investigations  and   pruseciilions.     One  of  lliese  pruseeutions 
was  concerned  with  tlie  removal   of  Ihe    District  Altcu'ney  of  'I'rinity 
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County,  who  had  been  accused  l)y  the  Grand  Jury  of  that  county  of 
misconduct  in  office.  Upon  the  trial  of  the  action,  judgment  was 
entered  removing  the  District  Attorney  from  his  office. 

BOND  ISSUES  AND  ABSTRACTS. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  been  called  upon  to  examine  various  bond 
issues  for  the  purpose  of  purchase  by  the  State  Board  of  Control.  We 
have  also  been  called  upon  to  pass  upon  the  title  to  all  of  the  properties 
acquired  by  the  State  of  California,  including  the  Capitol  Extension 
grounds  at  Sacramento,  and  the  properties  acquired  by  the  State  Land 
Settlement  Board,  and  to  assist  in  clearing  the  titles  to  these  properties. 

JUDGMENTS  RENDERED. 
During  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  judgment  has  been  rendered 
in  favor  of  one  corporation  against  the  state,  viz.,  E.  Clemens  Horst 
Company  in  the  sum  of  $4,234.50.  This  judgment  was  rendered  on 
account  of  an  improper  assessment  of  the  corporate  franchise  of  the  E. 
Clemens  Horst  Company.  Upon  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Horst  Com- 
l)any  being  rendered,  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  reconsidered  the 
assessment  of  this  franchise,  reassessed  the  same,  and  the  tax  thus' 
legally  assessed  has  been  paid  by  the  corporation.  An  appropriation 
in  the  sum  of  $4,234.50  should  be  made  to  repay  the  corporation  the 
amount  of  the  judgment  above  mentioned. 

DISTRICT   ATTORNEYS'   REPORTS. 

The  reports  of  the  various  district  attorneys  of  the  state  disclose  the 
following : 

Persons  charged  with  felonies 8,475 

Dismissonl  and  released  on  habeas  corpus 1,571 


Cases  (riiMl  or  pending G,904 

Convicted    1.090 

Plead   suilty   3,420 

Acquitted GIS 

Pending-    S7G 

Total    6,904 

QUO  WARRANTO  SUITS. 

During  the  preceding  two  years  there  have  been  seventeen  applica- 
tions to  institute  proceedings  in  quo  warranto  in  the  name  of  the  state 
of  California.  Of  these  applications  seven  have  been  granted  and  ten 
denied.  Of  the  seven  actions  in  wiiich  such  permission  was  granted, 
the  judgment  has  l)een  in  six  cases  in  favor  of  the  people  of  the  state; 
tlie  remaining  case  in  whicli  such  jx-rmission  was  granted  is  now  on 
ajipcal  to  tlic  Supreme  Court, 
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This  department  has  rendered  to  the  various  officers  of  the  state  a 
large  number  of  opinions,  and  has  advised  l)y  letter  in  instances  where 
formal  opinions  have  not  been  rendered. 

The  reports  of  the  various  boards  and  commissions  of  wliich  the 
Attorney  General  is  a  member,  disclosing  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  same,  will  be  made  by  each  of  such  boards  and  commissions,  and, 
therefore,  no  attempt  is  made  here  to  specify  any  portion  of  those 
particular  duties  that  have  been  performed. 

Very  respectfully, 

U.  S.  Webb, 
Attorney  General. 


CIVIL  CASES. 

Cases        Disposed  of 

United  States  Supreme  Court 13  6 

United   States  District  Court 8  6 

Supreme  Court 26  15 

District   Court   of   Appeal 36  9 

Superior  Court 144  110 

Tax  Cases.  1911-1918 1,711  1,449 

Oil  Foreclosures 31  17 

Franchise  Cases 196  22 

Leaves  to   Sue   17  17 


2,182  1.651 


CRIMINAL  APPEALS. 

To  Svirrcinc  Court  26  cases: 

Decided   for   People IS 

Decided  for  Defendants 4 

Pending    4 

To  First  District  Court  lij  cases  : 

Decided  for  People 65 

Decided  for  Defendants 6 

Pending    4 

To  Second  District  Court  78  cases: 

Decided   for  People 67 

Decided   for  Defendants 8 

Pending    3 

To  Third  District  Court  79  cases  : 

Decided  for  People 65 

Decided   for  Defendants 12 

Pending    1 

Disagreed 1 


26 


78 


258 
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Supri'UH'  <'»nirt 
First  District   _ 
Socoiul  Disti-k-t 
Third  District  . 


People 
18 

i5r> 

Defendants 
4 

r. 

Pending 

4 

4 

Disagreed 

GT 
G5 

s 

12 

1 

1 

215 

30 

12 

1 

2oS 


CIVIL  CASES  IN  UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT. 

B.  M.  Aikins  vs.   W.  S  Kingshunj,  as  Surveyor  General.     City  and 
County    of    San    Francisco.      Mandate    to    compel    defendant   to 
issue   patent  to   state  land.     Judgment   for   plaintiff.     In   First 
Appellate    District    Court.        Affirmed.        Hearing    granted     by 
Supreme  Court.     Reversed.     Writ  of  error  allowed.     Judgment 
of  Supreme  Court  of  State  affirmed.     Closed. 
Frank  H.  Ay  res  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General.    City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco.     :Mandate  to  compel  defendant  to  file 
application   to    purchase    state   land.      Judgment    for    defendant. 
Appeal   to  District   Court   of  Appeal,   First   District.     Affirmed. 
Hearing    by    Supreme    Court    denied.      Writ    of    error    allowed. 
Ready. 
The  Bank  of  California,  National  Association,  a  eorporation,  vs.  Friend 
-William  Bichardson,   as   State   Treasurer.     City   and   County   ot 
San  Francisco.     To  recover  $155,315.88,  $6,278.67,  $1,201.01,  and 
$4,697.62   franchise   tax.      Judgment   for   plaintiff   $7,479.68   and 
$27.30   costs.     Defendant   appealed   to   Supreme    Court   of  state. 
Reversed.     Writ   of   error   allowed.     Ready. 
The  Bank  of  California,  National  Association,  a  corporation,  vs.  Friencl 
William  Bichardson,   as  State   Treasurer.     City  and   County  ot 
San  Francisco.     To  recover  $7,506.56  and  $1,463.00.     Judgment 
for  defendant.     Plaintiff  appealed  to   Supreme   Court  ot   State. 
Affirmed.    Writ  of  j?rr(»r  allowed.    Ready. 
Deseret  Water,  Oil  and  Irrigation  Company,  a  corporation,  vs.  State 
of  California.     IMono  County.     To  condemn  school  hind  for  water 
power  reservoir.     Judgment  for  plaintiff.     Defendant  appealed. 
Reversed   by    Third    Appellate.      Rehearing   by    Supreme    Court. 
Affirmed.     Writ  of  error  allowed.     Judgment  of  Supreme  Court 
of  State  reversed.     Closed. 
Mono  County  Irrigation  Company  vs.  The  State  of  California.     Same 
County,   nature   of   action   and  proceedings   as   above.     Pending. 
Pacific  Poiver  Company,  a  corporation,  vs.   The  State  of  Calif orma, 
et  al.,  etc.     Same  comity,  nature  of  action   and  proceedings  as 
above.     Pending. 
Ford  Motor  Co.  vs.  J.  S.  Chamhcrs,  as  State  Controller,  et  al.    United 
States  District  Court,  Northern  District  of  California.    To  declare 
tax  assessment  void  and  restrain  forfeiture  of  right  to  do  busi- 
ness.   Judgment  for  defendant.    AVrit  of  error  allowed.    Affirmed. 
Closed. 
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F.  A.  Hooper  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General.  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco.  Mandate  to  compel  defendant  to 
file  application  to  purchase  state  land.  Judgment  for  defendant. 
Appeal  to  District  Court  of  Appeal.  First  District.  Affirmed. 
Hearing  by  Supreme  Court  denied.    Writ  of  error  allowed.    Ready. 

Kate  P.  McNaaigMon  vs.  W.  D.  Stephens,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
California,  et  al.  United  States  District  Court.  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  California.  To  enjoin  the  Governor,  Attorney  General, 
and  District  Attorney  of  Los  Angeles  County,  from  enforcing 
the  optometry  laws  of  California.  Injunction  denied.  Appealed 
to  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.     Affirmed.     Closed. 

L.  E.  Nickell  et  al.  vs.  W.  D.  Stephens,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
California,  et  al.  United  States  District  Court.  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  California.  To  enjoin  the  Governor,  Attorney  General, 
and  District  Attorney  of  Los  Angeles  County  from  enforcing 
the  medical  practice  act  of  the  state  of  California  against  certain 
drugless  practitioners.  Injunction  denied.  Appeal  to  Supreme 
Court  of  United  States.     Affirmed.     Closed. 

L.  G.  Parker  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General.  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco.  Mandate  to  compel  defendant  to  file 
application  to  purchase  state  land.  Judgment  for  defendant. 
Appeal  to  District  Court  of  Appeal,  First  District.  Affirmed. 
Hearing  by  Supreme  Court  denied.  AVrit  of  error  allowed.  Ready. 

Albert  Pick  Company,  a  corporation,  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan,  as  Secre- 
tary of  State.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Mandate 
to  compel  defendant  to  file  designation  of  agent,  etc.  Judgment 
for  plaintiff.  Defendant  appealed.  Reversed.  Writ  of  error 
allowed.     Affirmed.  •    Closed. 


CIVIL  CASES  IN  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURTS. 

Daniel  Coombs  vs.  Pacific  Coast  Casualty  C09  United  States  District 
Court,  Northern  District  of  California.  To  recover  securities 
deposited  with  State  Treasurer  by  bankrupt  insurance  company. 
Intervention  by  Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  State  of  New 
York,  bringing  in  State  Treasurer,  State  In.surance  Commissioner, 
et  al.     Ready. 

Los  A^igeles  Hwy  Storage  Company.  United  States  District  Court, 
Southern  District  of  California.  Bankrupt.  Bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings.   Claim  for  franchise  tax  for  1915-1916.    Denied.    Closed. 

John  C.  Lynch,  as  Kcceiver  of  Pacific  Coast  Casualty  Co.,  vs.  Friend 
Wm.  Richardson,  as  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  California.  United 
States  District  Court,  Northern  District  of  California.  To  recover 
securities  deposited  with  State  Treasurer  by  l)ankrupt  insurance 
company.     Judgment  for  plaintiff. 

Norilnrcslcni  Expanded  Metal  Cinnpany  vs.  Gvorge  Hudson  et  ah 
United  States  District  Court,  is^orthern  District  of  California. 
To  enjoin  defendants  from  using  certain  material  in  construction 
of  Fresno  State  Normal  School.    Answer  filed.    Dismissed.    Closed. 
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X^fcoZy     tJrmTto  portion  of  Lake  Taho.  and 

Notice   to   Attorney   General   for  signing   ^J^^Vf/^^f^f  f^cS 

for  rear  1915-1916  alloM'ed.     Closed.  t^-  .  •  f 

^..J^crn  Pan-/?c  Co.  vs.  3te  r/t.ie..  e*  cd.  United  States  District 
^o.i/^m^  ioc^^c^      District   of   California.      To   restrain  the  Rail- 

rcSlif  Commission  from  fixing  railroad  rates.     Dismissed.     Closed. 

CIVIL  CASES  IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Melvin  A.  Ba^ringer  vs.  Justices;  Court  of  Los  f-^f^^^'^^ltl^^ 
Action  for  writ  of  prohibition  to  restrain  Justice  trom  proeeeam^ 
under  complaint  for  bigamy.     Dismissed.     Closed. 

issue  patent  to  certain  lands.     Denied.     Closed.  ^.    ^    „ 

Coast  Counties  Light  and  Porvcr  Comp<,ny,  a  corporation^^^  ED 
RoUrls,   as  State   Treasurer^     City   and   Connty  of   S 
Cisco.     To  recover  $1693.99  franchise  tax      Judgment  tor  deten 
dant.     Plaintiff   appealed.     Affirmed.     Closed. 
Francis  J  Heney  vs.  Framk  C.  Jordan,  as  Secretary  of  State     Petition 
fo?  wrft  of  inandate  to  issue  to  petitioner  a  certificate  of  nomma- 
tion  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor.     Denied.     Closed. 
ThP  Kellv-SvrinQiield  Motor  Truck  Company,  a  corporation.    City  ana 
Coimty  of  San  Francisco,     llandate  to  compel  to  file  articles  of 
incorporation.     Denied.      Closed. 

assembly  bill  1013.     Granted.     Closed. 
Kprn   Countii   Union   High   School  Dislnct,    FehtioHer,    y^.    ^{^^'1^^^^ 
^     McZll  e    d      Ccmdemnation  of  site  for  athletic  school  uiildmg 

'ranted  in  Kern  County.    Second  Appellate  Court  reversed.    Heai- 

Tug  granted  by   Snprci.u'  Court.     Sul)mitted. 
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Mack  MaitJiews,  Adminisiyator,  etc.,  Plaintiff,  vs.  SoA^ings  Union  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  Defendant,  State  of  Califo7-nia,  Intervenor. 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  To  recover  bank  deposit 
unclaimed  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Judgment  for  intervenor. 
Plaintiff  appealed.     Ready. 

Clifford  McLellan  vs.  The  State  et  al.  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco.  To  recover  $71,680.50  license  taxes.  Judgment  for 
defendants.     Plaintiff  appealed.     Affirmed.     Closed. 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  vs.  E.  D.  Boherts,  as 
State  Treasurer.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  To  recover 
taxes  paid  under  protest.  Judgment  for  defendant.  Plaintiff 
appealed.     Affirmed.     Closed. 

Miller  &  Lux,  Incorporated,  vs.  E.  D.  Boherts,  as  State  Treasurer. 
Citj  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  To  recover  $11,000.00  fran- 
chise tax.     Judgment  for  defendant.     Plaintiff  appealed.     Ready. 

Miller  &  Lux,  Incorporated,  vs.  Friend  W.  Bichardson,  as  State 
Treasurer.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco..  To  recover 
$8,250.00  franchise  tax.  •  Judgment  for  defendant.  Plaintiff 
appealed.     Ready. 

Miller  &  Lux,  Incorporated,  vs.  Friend  IF.  Bichardson,  as  State 
Treasurer.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  To  recover 
$7,046.63  franchise'  tax.  Judgment  for  defendant.  Plaintiff 
appealed.     Ready. 

Miller  &  Lux,  Incorporated,  vs.  Friend  W.  Biclmrdson,  as  State 
Treasurer.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  To  recover 
$13,710.00  franchise  tax.  Judgment  for  defendant.  Plaintiff 
appealed.     Ready.. 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  vs.  E.  D.  Boherts,  as 
State  Treasurer.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  To  recover 
taxes  paid  under  protest.  Judgment  for  defendant.  Plaintiff 
appealed.     Affirmed.     Closed. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Conipaniy,  a  corporation,  vs.  E.  D.  BoheHs, 
as  State  Treasurer.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  To 
recover  $41,000.45  franchise  tax.  Judgment  for  defendant. 
Plaintiff  appealed.     Affirmed.     Closed. 

People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  Alaska  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany. Sacramento  County.  To  recover  $600.00  franchise  tax, 
$75.00  penalty  and  costs.  Judgment  for  plaintiff  as  prayed. 
Defendant  appealed.     Ready. 

People  of  the  State  of  Ccalifornia  vs.  Kings  County  Development  Com- 
pany. Kings  County.  To  annul  patent  to  Tulare  Lake  land. 
Demurrer  to  complaint  sustained.  Reversed.  Remanded  to  lower 
conrt  for  further  proceedings. 

People  of  the  State  of  California  ex  rel.  Thomas  Lee  Woolwine,  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  vs.  Mary  B.  Feraud,  et  al.  Suit  under  Red  Light 
Abatement  Act  against  owner.s  of  propery  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
Jiulginent    for   plaintilT.      Dcreiidaiits    apix'aled.      Reafly. 
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Chrisiinc  Fierce  vs.  Lcivh  Jl.  Woyk.'i,  Judge,  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Los  Angeles  Countti.  \Nv\t  of  inaiiclMtc  to  coiiipcl  tri;il  .)nd,u'<'  to 
certify   transeript.      Denied.      Closed. 

Frank  Eodgcrs  vs.  Frank  ('.  Jordan,  Secretary  of  State.  Mandate  to 
compel  respondent  to  certify  petitioner  as  nominee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  as  candidate  for  member  of  the  assembly  for  the 
32nd  assembly  district.     Denied.     Closed. 

John  II.  Schacht  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan,  Secretary  of  State.  Mandate 
to  compel  respondent  to  certify  to  county  clerk's  referendum  on 
assembly  bill  1013.     Granted.     Closed. 

William  D.  Stephens,  Governor  of  the  State  of  California,  vs.  John 
S.  Chambers,  as  State  Controller.  To  compel  respondent  to 
draw  his  warrant  for  moneys  appropriated  for  the  National  Memor- 
ial Reunion  and  Peace  Jubilee  at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi.  Granted, 
Closed. 

Edwin  Schivah  vs.  Friend  W.  Bichardson,  as  State  Treasurer.  To 
recover  $1,200.00  franchise  tax.  Judgment  for  defendant.  Plaintitf 
appealed.     Ready. 

Union  Tank  Line  Company  vs.  Friend  Wm.  Richardson,  as  State 
Treasurer.  City  and  County  of  San  Ftancisco.  To  recover 
$4,713.54  franchise  taxes.  Judgment  for  plaintiff.  Defendant 
appealed. 


CIVIL  CASES  IN  DISTRICT  COURTS  OF  APPEAL. 

Earle  C.  Anthony,  Inc.,  a  corporation,  petitioner,  vs.  H.  A.  French, 
as  Supenntendent  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Department  of  California, 
defendant.  Action  for  writ  of  mandate  to  compel  issuance  of 
number  plates  and  license  for  automobile  dealer.  Case  settled. 
Action  dismissed.    Closed. 

Walter  W.  Chenoweth  vs.  John  S.  Chamhers,  as  State  Controller,  etc. 
Petition  for  writ  of  mandate  to  compel  respondent  to  draw  his 
warrant  to  pay  salary  of  petitioner  as  accountant  at  Polsom 
State  Prison  between  December  21,  1916  and  December  31,  1916. 
This  proceeding  determined  affirmatively  the  application  of  the 
amendment  to  section  19  of  article  IV  of  the  Constitution,  adopted 
November  6,  1916,  to  members  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  whose 
terms  of  office  as  such  had  not  then  expired.  Writ  denied.  Peti- 
tion for  hearing  in  Supreme  Court  denied.     Closed. 

County  of  Alameda  vs.  John  S.  Chamhers,  as  State  Controller,  etc. 
Petition  for  writ  of  mandate  to  compel  respondent  to  draw  his 
warrant  to  pay  value  of  county  exhibit  destroyed  by  fire  at 
State  Fair.  Writ  denied.  Application  for  hearing  in  Supreme 
Court  denied.     Closed. 

County  of  Sacramento  vs.  Jolin  S.  Chamhers,  as  State  Controller,  etc. 
Petition  for  writ  of  mandate  to  compel  respondent  to  pay  county 
charge  for  hospital  accommodations  and  medical  services  rendered 
indigent   tubercular   patients.      Writ   granted.      Closed. 
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David  S.  Larimer,  rcspotident,  vs.  Marshall  DeMotte  et  al.,  members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Control,  ajypcUants!.  Los  Angeles  County. 
Petition  for  writ  ot!  mandate  to  compel  audit  of  certain  claims. 
Larimer  as  deputy  sheriff  for  expenses  for  extradited  prisoners 
he  failed  to  return  because  of  escape.  State  Board  of  Control 
refused  audit.  Judgment  for  petitioner.  Respondent  appealed. 
Eeady. 

Mono  County  Irrigation  Company  vs.  The  State  of  California. 
Mono  County.  To  condemn  certain  lands  of  the  state.  Judgment 
for  plaintitf.     Dismissed.     Closed. 

Mo72o  County  Irrigation  Company  vs.  The  State  of  California. 
Same  county,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above.    Closed. 

Howard  A.  Peairs  vs.  John  S.  Chambers,  Controller.  Mandate  to 
compel  controller  to  draw  his  warrant  in  favor  of  petitioner 
as  judge  of  Kern  Count}'.  Demurrer  and  answer  filed.  Writ 
granted.     Closed. 

People  of  State  of  California  vs.  City  of  San  Bernardino.  Suit  for 
money  received  as  fines  b}^  city  which  should  have  been  turned  over 
to  state  under  Poison  Law.     Respondent's  brief  due. 

Transcontinental  Telegraph  Co.  vs.  John  F.  Neylan  et  al.  as  State 
Board  of  Control.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Mandate 
to  allow  claim  for  return  of  franchise  tax.  Judgment  for  defend- 
ant.    Plaintiff  appealed.     Affirmed.     Closed. 

Thomas  B.  Walker  et  al.  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Petition  for  writ  of  mandate  to  compel  respondent  to  assign  new 
base  to  support  an  indemnitj^  school  land  selection,  cancelled  by 
United  States  General  Land  Office  for  failure  of  base  originally 
assigned.  Granted.  Petition  for  hearing  in  Supreme  Court 
denied.  Petition  for  writ  of  error  to  United  States  Supreme  Court 
denied.     Closed. 

These   cases  against  the   Surveyor  General  are  waiting  on  similar 
cases  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court : 

L.  J.  Archer  et  al.,  plaintifs  and  appellants,  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as 
Surveyor  General,  etc.  Mandate  to  compel  defendant  to  file  and 
approve  applications  to  purchase  certain  state  lands.  Judgment 
for  defendant.     Plaintiff  appealed.     Ready. 

Annie  S.  Austin  et  al.  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  etc.  Same  court,  nature 
of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Charles  J.  Branstead,  administrator  of  estate  of  J.  L.  Branstead,  vs. 
W.  S.  Kingsbury,  etc.  Same  court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceed- 
ings as  above. 

Margaret  A.  Brewer  et  al.,  heirs  of  John  A.  Brewer,  deceased,  vs.  W.  S. 
Kingsbury,  etc.  Same  court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings 
as  above. 

Alfred  Cords  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury ,  etc.  Same  court,  nature  of  action, 
and  proceedings  as  above. 

W.  R.  Davies  et  al.  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Same  court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 
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JcnsiuG  r.  Eniillc  el  al.   vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Suri'i'ijor  (Jcncral,  clc. 

Same  court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceed in}j,s  as  aliove. 
Mac  E.  Ilarchi  Hill  vs.   W.  aS'.   Kiiiijshiiru,  (ts  SKrvrijor  General,  etc. 

Same  court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 
W.  G.  F.  Heise  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.     Same 

court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  a])ove. 
George  B.  Hill   et  al.   vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 

Same  court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 
TV.  A.  Loring  vs.  IF.  >S'.  Kingsbury ,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.     Same 

court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 
August  Manassc   et  al.   vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 

Same  court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 
SalUe  G.  Miller  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  a^  Surveyor  General,  etc.    Same 

court,  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 
Awita  O'Brien,  administrairix  of  estate  of  Walter  J.  O'Brien,  vs.  W.  8. 

Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.     Same  court,  nature  of  action, 

and  proceedings  as  above. 

Chester  8.  Parker  et  al.  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 

Same  court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 
W.  E.  Bathke  et  al.  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 

Same  court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 
Janie  Reecl  vs.    W.   8.   Kingsbury,  as   Surveyor  General,   etc.     Same 

court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 
Lydia  A.  Beed  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.     Same 

court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 
August  Sandell  et  al.  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 

Same  court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 
V.  Sartori  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.     Same  court, 

nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 
Clarence  A.  Shuey  vs.   W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 

Same  court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 
Alice  Trimble    et  al.    vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 

Same  court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 
Mary  Leete  Tucker  vs.  W.  ;8'.  Kingsbiiry,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 

Same  court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 
C.  W.  Wrightman  et  al.  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 

Same  court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 
Wilbur  G.   Zeigler  vs.   W.   8.   Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,   etc. 

Same  court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 
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CIVIL  CASES  IN  THE  SUPERIOR  COURTS  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Lafe  S.  Barnes  ef  al.  vs.  W.  S.  Eingshury,  as  Survcyo}-  General,  etc.. 
ef  al.  Shasta  County.  Action  for  damages  against  responieiit 
state  officers  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  by  reason  of  refusal 
of  latter  to  issue  patents  demanded  in  preceding  action.  Motion 
for  change  of  venue  to  Sacramento  County  granted.  Demurrer 
filed. 

Marion  L.  Bassett  vs.  Conservative  Lnvestment  Company  of  Los  Angeles, 
a  Corporaiion,  et  al.  Los  Angeles  County.  Suit  to  determine 
liens  attached  to  property  by  virtue  of  franchise  or  corporation 
tax.     Case  dismissed.     Closed. 

The  Bishop  Co.  vs.  The  State  of  California.  Alameda  County.  To 
quiet  title  to  certain  salt,  marsh  and  tide  lands.     Answer  filed. 

L.  B.  DeCanip  vs.  Board  of  Directors  of  Veterans  Home  of  California. 
Sacramento  County.  Action  for  damages  for  alleged  breach  of 
contract.     Demurrer  argued  and  submitted. 

Ellen  Foss  et  al.  vs.  Humdolclt  Breiving  Company  et  al.  and  the  State 
of  California.  Humboldt  County.  Action  to  foreclose  mortgage 
upon  certain  real  property  which  is  subject  to  subsequent  lien  oi  an 
unpaid  fine  imposed  upon  one  of  the  defendants.  Demurrer  inter- 
posed.    Submitted. 

Herhert  W.  Furlong  vs.  Bichard  W.  White  et  al.,  State  Land  Settle- 
ment Board.  Butte  County.  To  recover  conmiission  for  sale  of 
real  estate  and  make  it  a  charge  on  land.     Judgment  for  defendants 

Ella  W.  Goodrich  vs.  H.  A.  Cahle,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor,  etc. 
Los  Angeles  County.  Writ  of  Mandamus  to  issue  license  for 
operating  employment  agency.  Demurrer  to  petition  sustained. 
Closed. 

The  City  of  Glenclale,  a  municipal  corporation,  vs.  H.  L.  Barnwell  et  al. 
Los  Angeles  County.  Condemnation  proceedings,  etc.  Complaint 
alleged  state  claimed  title  to  part  of  land  under  tax  deed.  Judg- 
ment for  plaintiff.     Closed. 

Wm.  Gow  vs.  Friend  W.  Riclmrdson,  as  State  Treasurer,  et  al.  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Mandate  to  deliver  securities  of 
Pacific  Coast  Casualty  Co.     Demurrer  sustained.     Closed. 

William  A.  Ham/mel  vs.  John  Francis  Neylan,  Paul  Herriott,  etc.  Los 
Angeles  County.  Petition  for  writ  of  mandate  to  approve  certain 
claims.     Judgment  for  Avrit  to  issue  as  prayed.     Closed. 

Martin  Hanson  vs.  The  State  of  California.  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco.  To  quiet  title  to  tide  lands.  Awaiting  decision  Islais 
Creek  cases.     Demurrer  filed. 

John  W.  Havens  vs.  Louise  Hillegras,  ct  cd.  Alameda  County.  Same 
as  above.     Demurrer  of  state  filed. 

H.  H.  Harlan  vs.  John  S.  Chambers,  as  State  Cmitroller,  etc.,  ct  al. 
Sacramento  County.  ^Mandate  to  compel  Controller  to  draw  his 
warrant  in  payment  of  sums  due  petitioner's  assignor  on  state  high- 
way contract,  same  being  adversel^^  claimed  by  judgment  creditor 
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ol'  coiitrjicloi-  iiiidcr  section  710  C  ('.  P.  Motion  oL'  res[)oiulon1. 
Controller  to  riMiuii'c  ;ill  fulvcrsd  chiinuinls  !(>  iiitorpload  granted. 
Judgment  for  petitioner  llMi'lan.     Closed. 

W.  J.  Hynes,  Administrator,  etc.,  vs.  The  Continental  Casualty  Co. 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  To  recover  $6,000.00  on  acci- 
dent insurance  policy..  State  intervened  and  claimed  escheat. 
State  recovered  $3,442.29.     Closed. 

Jose  Realty  Co.  vs.  The  State  of  California  et  al.  Santa  Cruz  County. 
To  quiet  title  to  land  described.     Dismissed.     Closed. 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company  vs.  The  State  of  California  et  al. 
Sacramento  County.  Equitable  garnishment  under  section  1184 
Code  Civil  Procedure.  Fresno  Normal  School  contract.  Motion  of 
state  to  interplead  all  adverse  claimants  to  fund  in  possession  of 
state  granted.     Claims  paid  and  action  dismissed.     Closed. 

n.  E.  Manchester  vs.  H.  H.  Harlan  et  al.  Sacramento  County.  Action 
similar  to  Harlan  vs.  Chambers,  supra.  Motion  of  respondent 
Controller  to  require  all  adverse  claimants  to  interplead  granted. 
Pending  trial. 

T.  Matsuo  vs.  People  of  the  State  of  California.  Tulare  County.  Suit 
to  ([uiet  title  against  state  under  chapter  "I'M),  Sec.  1,  Statutes  of 
1917.     Judgment  quieting  title  in  favor  of  plaintift".     Closed. 

In  lie  Martin  Mil-ol.  Sacramento  County.  To  recover  petitioner's 
deposit  in  Marine  Bank,  formerly  of  San  Francisco,  which  was 
paid  into  state  treasury  when  said  bank  ceased  to  do  business. 
Granted.     Closed. 

A.  Martin  vs.  Ehen  F.  Chase  et  al.  and  F.  W.  Richardson,  as  State 
Treasurer.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  To  recover 
securities  for  $5,000.00  deposited  by  California  Bond  Corporation 
and  apportion  among  creditors.     Demurrer  filed. 

Clifford  McClellan  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan,  as  Secretary  of  Slate.  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco.  To  recover  $29,075.00  license  taxes. 
Awaiting  decision  of  other  cases  by  Supreme  Court. 

Nevada  a)id  (California  Land  and  Lire  Stock  Compa)iy  vs.  Frank  C. 
Jordan,  as  Secretary  of  State.  City  and  County  of  aan  Francisco. 
To  recover  $225.00  license  tax.     Ready. 

21ie  City  of  Newport  Beach  vs.  Judkins  et  al.  Orange  County.  To 
condemn  land.  State's  interest  unpaid  taxes,  which  were  paid. 
Closed. 

Pacific  Coast  Railway  Company,  a  corporation,  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan, 
as  Secretary  of  State.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  To 
recover  $200.00  license  tax.     Demurrer  filed. 

Pasadena  Trnst  and.  Savings  Bank,  as  administrator  of  the  estate  of 
Frank  E.  Clark,  deceased,  vs.  Frank  Bryso-n,  administrator  of 
the  estate  of  Margaret  T.  Clark,  deceased.  Los  Angeles  County. 
Suit  to  recover  property  belonging  to  intestate  at  the  time  of 
his  death  or  the  proceeds  thereof.  Margaret  T.  Clark  left  no  heirs 
and  her  property  was  about  to  escheat  to  state  when  action  was 
brought.  Br.yson  is  public  administrator.  Case  submitted  on 
briefs. 

a-4299d 
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The  Vioplf  of  the  Stair  of  (Jallfonua  vs.  Ford  Motor  ConiiuiHij.  Sac- 
ramento County.  To  recover  franchise  tax,  $2J:,OOU.OO,  and 
$3,000.00  penalty.     Demnrrer  submitted. 

People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  Gin  Fook  Bin.  Santa  Barbara 
County.  Chinese  escheat  ease.  Case  tried  and  closed.  Sale  of 
property  pending.  Suit  to  declare  escheat  under  alien  land  law. 
Judgment  of  escheat  as  to  part  of  property.     Sale  to  divide  same. 

People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  Jukichi  Harada  and  Mine  Harada, 
Sumi  Harada  and  Yoshizo  Harada.  Riverside  County.  Chin&se 
escheat.  Case  tried.  Judgment  went  for  defendants.  Motion  for 
new  trial  by  people  pending.  Suit  to  declare  escheat  under  alien 
land  law. 

TJie  People  of  the  State  of  Calif mniia  vs.  Mosa  V.  Morbio  et  al.  Placer 
County.  Action  to  condemn  a  right  of  way  for  a  state  highway 
across  certain  lots  of  defendants  at  Lake  Tahoe.  Right  of  way 
granted.     Action  dismissed.     Closed. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  John  S.  Beed,  District  Attor- 
ney. Trinity  County.  To  remove  official  for  misconduct  in  office. 
Judgment  for  plaintitf.     Closed. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  Samuel  StroJnn,  S.  J.  Mathes 
and  F.  D.  Prescott,  as  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Grace  Eleanor 
Prescott,  deceased,  John  Doe,  Richard  Boe,  Jane  Doe  and  Mary 
Boe.  Los  Angeles  County.  Action  to  quiet  title,  defendants 
claiming  through  various  tax  sales.  Judgment  quieting  title  in 
state.     Case  closed. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  Ida  May  Tanigoshi.  Los 
Angeles  County.  Japanese  escheat  case.  Suit  to  declare  escheat 
under  the  alien  land  law.     Case  at  issue.     Ready  for  trial. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  Southern  Pacific  Co.  ct  al. 
Santa  Clara  County.  To  restrain  construction  of  spur  track  at 
Agnews   Hospital.     Settled  and   dismissed.     Closed. 

J'red  J.  H.  Bickon  and  B.  EJirhart,  etc.,  vs.  Ttie  State  of  California. 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  To  recover  $3,270.00  dam- 
ages under  contract  for  work  on  San  Jose  Normal  School.  De- 
murrer sustained. 

Sa)t  Francisco  and  Portland  Steamship  Company  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan, 
as  Secretary  of  State.  Sacramento  County.  To  recover  $85.00 
license  tax.     Demurrer  filed.     Awaiting  decision  in  Pick  cases. 

San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  Bailway  Company  vs.  Frank  C. 
Jordan,  as  Secretary  of  State.  Los  Angeles  County.  To  recover 
$260.00  license  tax.  Stipulation  extending  time  to  plead  until 
decision  in  Albert  Pick  &  Company  ease  by  Supreme  Court. 

Sierra  Lumher  Co.  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  Surveyor  General  et  al. 
Plumas  County.  To  cancel  duplicate  certificate  of  purchase. 
Demurrer  filed. 

Edith  Simpson  Pike,  et  al.,  vs.  All  Perso)is.  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco.     To  restore  title,  etc.     Demurrer  of  state  filed. 

State  of  California  vs.  Antonio  Demartini  et  al.  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco.  To  condemn  site  for  San  Francisco  State  Normal 
School.  Judgment  for  plaintiff.     Settlement  pending. 
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*S7f//r  of  ('(ilifontid,  hji  J.  S.  Chdnihirs,  Shih  Coiil roller,  VS.  The 
h'ojjal  Coii.solidalcd  Miuiiuj  (Unuixiun  el  al.  Saci-aniouto  (;()uiity. 
To  recover  rents,  issues  and  [jroiits  of  property  sold  to  state  for 
taxes.     Judgment  for  defendants.     Plaintiff  appealed. 

State  of  California,  hy  J.  S.  Chamhers,  as  State  Controller,  vs.  Sultaita 
Mining  Company  et  al.  Same  county  and  nature  of  action  as 
above  and  waiting  decision  therein. 

Slate  Improvement-Developnient  Co.,  a  corporation,  vs.  W.  S.  Kings- 
bury, as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Shasta  County.  INIandate  to 
compel  respondent  to  issue  patents  for  certain  lands.  IMotion  to 
set  aside  judgment  argued,  briefed  and  submitted. 

Slate  of  California  vs.  The  California  Accident  A.ssociation,  a  corpora- 
tion. Los  Angeles  County.  Securities  in  hands  of  state  belonging 
to  defunct  corporation.  State's  interest  was  only  that  proper 
persons  receive  money.  Interest  ceased  upon  appointment  of 
receiver.     Closed. 

Norman  Doal-  Swim  el  aJ.,  vs.  TJie  State  Commission  of  Lunacy  el  al. 
Solano  County.  Action  to  quiet  title  to  certain  land  in  Solano 
County.     Demurrer  interposed.     Dismissed.     (Hosed. 

L.  Togni  vs.  John  S.  ('hanthers,  as  Stale  Conlroller,  etc.  Sacramento 
Comity.  Petition  for  writ  of  mandate  to  compel  respcmdent  to 
draw  warrant  in  favor  of  petitioner  for  the  sum  of  !|;1()0.87  dc^pos- 
ited  in  the  receiver's  fund  in  state  treasury.  Demurrer  and 
answer  filed. 

//.  *S'.  Fidelity  anel  Guaranty  Company,  a  corporation,  vs.  Frank  C. 
Jordan,  a.s  Secretary  of  State.  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.    To  recover  $600.00  license  tax.     Demurrer  filed. 

Melissa  B.  WJeite  vs.  Robert  MaeLachUn  et  al.,  and  Hiram  W.  John- 
son, as  Trustee  for  the  State  of  California.  San  Diego  County. 
To  foreclose  a  first  mortgage ;  defendant  Johnson,  as  trustee,  hold- 
ing second  mortgage  to  security  on  inde])tedness  due  state.  Decree 
foreclosing  first  mortgage,  but  preserving  rights  of  trustee  under 
second  mortgage  entered.     Closed. 

W.  J.  Young  vs.  John  S.  Chamhers,  as  State  Controller,  etc.  Sacra- 
mento County.  Petition  for  Avrit  of  mandate  to  compel  respond- 
ent to  draw  warrant  for  payment  of  salary  demand.  Answer 
filed.     Dismissed.     Closed. 


ESCHEAT  CASES. 

//(  ttie  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  Branceford  Alcorn,  deceased.  Sacra- 
mento County.  Petition  of  Aley  A.  Robeson  et  al.,  to  recover 
money  deposited  in  state  treasury  to  credit  of  said  estate.  De- 
murrer filed. 

//(  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  Friedrich  Bloel-,  deceased.  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco.  Petition  for  escheat  to  state  of  money 
on  lands.  Granted  and  $18,145.38  paid  to  State  Treasurer. 
Closed. 
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///  Ihc  Mailer  of  lire  Eslalc  of  Frederick  Brown,  deceased.  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco.  State  intervened  ;nid  claimed  escheat. 
Deposition  l)ein.<4'  tal\en  in   Switzerlaiid. 

lit  the  flatter  of  the  Estate  of  Wm.  Brady,  deceased.  Los  Angeles 
Connty.  Half  of  estate  declared  subject  to  escheat  by  Supreme 
Court.  State  began  action  to  declare  escheat  and  various  heirs 
are  contesting.     Testimony  by  deposition  being  taken. 

//(  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  George  Hite  Cook,  deceased.  Sacra- 
mento County.  Petition  of  Surilday  jMary  Adamson  and  Frank 
Cook  to  recover  money  deposited  in  state  treasury^  to  the  credit 
of  said  estate.  Mary  A.  Cook  cross-claimant.  Partly  tried,  and 
continued  for  purpose  of  taking  additional  depositions. 

1)1  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  Mary  Daley,  deceased.  Sacramento 
County.  Petition  of  James  Murtagh  to  recover  money  deposited 
in  state  treasurs'  to  credit  of  said  estate.     Granted.     Closed. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  Nancy  Dow,  deceased.  Humboldt 
County.  Petition  for  distribution  pending.  State  intervened 
claiming  escheat. 

Ill  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  Jean  Faure,  eleceased.  Board  of  Con- 
trol. Petition  of  Andre  Jean  Faure  to  recover  $193.58  on  deposit 
in  the  state  treasury  to  the  credit  of  said  estate.  Under  examina- 
tion. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  Samuel  Furter,  deceased.  Sacramento 
County.  Petition  of  Josepha  Fiseh  to  establish  heirship  and  to 
recover  money  deposited  in  the  state  treasury  to  the  credit  of  said 
estate.     Demurrer  filed. 

In  the  Matter  of  tlie  Estate  of  Blanche  May  Gordon,  deceaseel.  Sacra- 
mento County.  Petition  of  Eftie  Bailey,  formerly  EiRe  Gordon, 
to  recover  money  deposited  in  the  state  treasury  to  the  credit  of 
said  estate.     Granted.     Closed. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  J.  C.  Hale,  deceased.  Lake  County. 
Petition  of  Curtis  Hale  to  recover  money  deposited  in  the  state 
treasury  to  the  credit  of  said  agitate.  Motion  for  change  of  venue 
to  Sacramento  County  granted.     Ready  for  trial. 

In  iJie  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  Heinricli  Ilemker,  deceaseel.  Sonoma 
County.  Petition  of  Herman  Pingel  et  al.,  to  establish  heirship 
and  to  recover  money  on  deposit  in  the  state  treasur}^  to  the  credit 
of  said  estate.  Demurrer  filed.  Dismissed  as  to  state  oificers. 
Closed. 

hi  the  Matter  of  the  Esteite  of  John  L.  Howes,  deceased.  Board  ot 
Control.  Petition  of  Carter  Howes  Lane  to  recover  legacy  of 
$100.00  deposited  in  the  state  treasury  pursuant  to  sections  1703] 
and  1737  C.  C.  P.     Granted.     Closed.' 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  Madeline  Ilusser,  deceased.  Sacra- 
mento County.  Petition  of  Josephine  Husser  Lowry  to  recover 
money  on  deposit  in  the  state  treasury  to  the  credit  of  said  estate. 
Granted.     Closed. 

/;/,  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  Thomas  Johnson,  eleceased.  Sacramento 
County.  Petition  of  Eliza  Johnson  to  recover  money  deposited 
in  the  state  treasury  to  the  credit  of  said  estate.     Ready  for  trial. 
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Jn  the  Mailer  of  the  Estate  of  Theodore  Lagomki,  dceeaserl.  City  and 
County  of  San  Franciseo.  State  intervened  and  claimed  escheat. 
IMoney  paid  State  Treasurer.     Closed. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  Annie  McCahe,  (Ueeaseel.  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco.  Petition  of  state  to  set  aside  will  and 
escheat  estate  to  state.     Denied.     Closed. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  C.  A.  McMahan,  deceased.  Sacramento 
County.  Petition  of  INlarion  D.  McMahan  et  al.  _  to  recover 
money  deposited  in  tlie  state  treasury  to  the  credit  of  said  estate. 
Answer  filed. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  Mahle  Moiillon,  deceased.  Sacramento 
County.  Action  to  declare  escheat  of  money  in  State .  Treasury. 
Pending. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  Pierre  Mojjerus,  deceased.  Board  of 
Control.  Petition  of  Elizabeth  Kessler  to  recover  $157.48  on 
deposit  in  the  state  treasury  to  the  credit  of  said  estate.  Granted. 
Closed, 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  Antonia  Nolting,  deceased.  Board  of 
Control.  Petition  of  Edward  jMehlert,  Jr.,  to  recover  $221.02 
on  deposit  in  the  state  treasury  to  the  credit  of  said  estate. 
Under  examination. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  Terfidio  Joseph,  sometimes  called  Joseph 
Perfidio,  deceased.  Napa  County.  Petition  of  Emilia  d'  Avila 
et  al.  to  recover  money  on  deposit  in  the  state  treasury  to  the 
credit  of  .said  estate.  Motion  for  change  of  venu  to  Sacramento 
County  argued  and  submitted. 

Jn  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  Ann  J.  Pineada,  deceased.  Sacramento 
County.  Petition  of  Juan  Bautista  Dupuy  et  al.  to'  recover 
money  on  deposit  in  the  state  treasury  to  the  credit  of  said  estate. 
Answer  filed.     Ready  for  trial. 

7n  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  Thomas  Power,  deceased.  Sacramento 
County.  Petition  of  Mary  Morris  to  recover  monej'  on  deposit  in 
the  state  treasury  to  the  credit  of  said  estate.     Answer  filed. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  William  Henry  Preston,  deceased. 
Sacramento  County.  Petition  of  Harriet  T.  Rice  et  al,  to  recover 
money  on  deposit  in  the  state  treasury  to  the  credit  of  said  estate. 
Answer  filed.     Ready  for  trial. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  Henry  Reese,  deceased.  Sacramento 
County.  Petition  of  Katharina  Bueter  et  al.  to  recover  money 
on  deposit  in  the  state  treasur^^  to  the  credit  of  said  estate. 
Granted.     Closed. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  Andre  Ricard,  deceased.  Sacramento 
County.  Petition  of  Pauline  Esmiol  to  recover  from  the  state 
treasury  the  residue  of  the  escheated  estate  of  said  Andre  Ricard. 
Ready  for  trial. 

In  the  Matter  of.  the  Estate  of  Fred  A.  Scott,  deceased.  Sacramento 
County.  Petition  of  Paul  W.  Scott  et  al.  to  recover  money  on 
deposit  in  the  state  treasury  to  the  credit  of  said  estate.  Demurrer 
filed. 
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In  fJie  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  Eskelander  Svensson,  also  Inwwn  as 
Eskil  Anders  Svensson,  deceased.  Sacramento  County.  Petition 
of  Cecilia  Paalsson  et  al.  to  recover  money  on  deposit  in  the 
state  treasury  to  the  credit  of  said  estate.  Answer  filed. 

In  the  Matter  of  tlie  Estate  of  Samuel  H.  Wilson,  deceased.  Sacra- 
mento County.  Petition  of  William  ]\I.  Wilson  et  al,  to  recover 
money  deposited  in  the  state  treasury  to  the  credit  of  said  estate. 
Granted.     Closed. 


ESCHEAT  BANK  DEPOSIT  CASES. 
To  Recover  Deposits  Unclaimed  for  Twent}-  Years  or  IVIore. 

State  of  California  vs.  Anglo  d'  London  Paris  National  Ban!,-  ct  ah, 
Sacramento  County. 
Anglo  &  London  Paris  National  Bank — Judgment   for  plaintiff. 

Paid.     $3,159.44. 
Bank  of  California  National  Association — Submitted. 
Crocker  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco — Submitted. 
First  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco — Judgment  for  plaintiff. 

Paid.     $1,445.60. 
First  National  Bank  of  San  Jose — Submitted. 
San  Bernardino  National  Bank — Judgment  for  plaintiff. 
First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Barbara — Submitted. 
State  of  California  vs.  Bank  of  Dixon   et  al.    Sacramento  County. 
Bank  of  Dixon — JudgTaent  for  plaintiff'.     Paid.     $10.00. 
Berkeley    Bank    of    Savings    &    Trust    Companv — Judgment    for 

plaintiff.     Paid.     $43.09.^ 
Placer  County  Bank — Judgment  for  plaintiff.     Paid.     $18.51. 
Bank  of  Lemoore — Judgment  for  plaintiff. 
First  National  Bank  of  Fresno — Judgment  for  plaintiff.     Paid. 

$1,573.36. 

State  of  California  vs.  Bank  of  Xapa   et  (d.   Sacramento  County. 
Bank  of  Napa — Ready. 
Jas.   H.    Goodman   &   Co.    Bank— Judgment    for   plaintiff'.     Paid. 

$11.86. 
Rideout    Smith    National    Bank — Judgment    for    plaintiff'.     Paid. 

$20.00. 
The   Farmers   and  ^Merchants   Savings  Bank   of   Oakland.   Cal. — 

Judgment  for  plaintiff'.     Paid.     $8.48. 
The  Rideout  Bank — Judgment  for  plaintiff".     Paid.     $17.30. 
The    First    National    Bank    of    Yuba    City,    Cal. — Judgment    for 

plaintiff.     Paid.     $27.10. 
National  Bank  of  Tulare — Judgment  for  plaintiff.     Paid.     $129.95. 
The    Merchants    National    Bank    of   Los   Angeles — Judgment   for 

plaintiff'.     Paid.     $107.62. 
The  Donohoe,  Kellv  Baiikinu-  Companv— Judument  for   plaintiff'. 

Paid.     $118.81. 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Paula — fludgment  for  plaintiff'. 

Paid.     $64.45. 
The  Farmers  and  ^Merchants  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles — Judg- 
ment for  plaintiff.     Paid.     $3,612.17. 
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Slate  of  California  vs.  Citjj  Saviiias  Bank   et  al.    Sacramento  Count  v. 
City  Savings  Bank— Jndonient  for  i)laintitt'.     Paid.     $92.92. 
Santa  Cruz  Comitv  National  Bank — ^Judgment  for  plaintiff.     Paid. 

$54.35. 
Santa  Cru/  Bank  of  Savings  and  Loan — Judgment  for  plaintiff. 

Paid.     $50.20. 

State  of  California  vs.   CoJumhus  Savings  and  Loan  Society    et  al. 
Sacramento  County. 
Columbus    Saving.s    and    Loan    Soeietv — Judgment    for   plaintiff. 

Paid.     $15.51. 
Union  Trust  Companv  of  San  Francisco — Juda'ment  for  plaintiff. 

Paid.     $6.07. 
The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce — Judgment  for  plaintiff.     P^iid. 
$214.66. 

State  of  Califarnia  vs.  First  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles  et  al.  Sacra- 
mento County. 
Judgment  for  plaintiff.     Paid.     $8,227.95. 
People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  The  German  Savings  and  Loan 
Society   et   al.      Sacramento   County. 
Ready  for  trial. 

People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  The  Hibcrnia  Savings  tO  Loan 
Society    et  al.    Sacramento  Countv. 
Judgment  for  plaintiff.     Paid.     $30,788.00. 

State  of  California  vs.  Humboldt  Savings  Bank    et  al.    Sacramento 
County. 
Judgment  "for  plaintiff".     Paid.     $3,491.65. 

State  of  California  vs.  Merced  Security  Savings  Bank    et  al.    Sacra- 
mento County. 
jMerced   Security   Savings  Bank— Judgment  for  plaintiff.     Paid 

$408.61. 
The  Savings  Bank  of  Humboldt  Countv— Judgment  for  plaintiff. 

Paid.     $6.40. 
Security  National  Bank— Judgment  for  plaintiff'.     Paid.     $155.00. 
State  of  California  vs.  The  Oakland  Bank  of  Savings    et  al.    Sacra- 
mento County. 
The   Oakland  Bank  of   Savings— Judgment   for  plaintiff.     Paid 

$411.45. 
Security  Trust  and  Savings  Bank— Judgment  for  plaintiff.     Paid 

$2,752.84. 
German  American  Trust  and  Savings  Bank— Judgment  for  plain- 
tiff'.    Paid.     $102.03. 
The    San    Jose    Safe    Deposit    Bank    of    Savings— Judgment    for 

plaintiff.     Paid.     $246.84. 
Security    Savings    Bank    of    San    Jose— Judgment    for    plaintiff. 
Paid.     $28.92. 

State  of  California  vs.  People's  Savings  Bank  of  Fresno,  Cal.,  et  al. 

Sacramento  County.     Judgment  for  plaintiff. 
State  of  California  vs.  Sacramento  Bank    et  al.    Sacramento  County. 

Sacramento  Bank — Judgment  for  plaintiff'.     Paid.     $743.67. 

Peoples  Savings  Bank — Judgment  for  plaintiff'.     Paid.     $247.52. 
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State  of  California  vs.  Savi)igs  Union  Bank  and  Trust  Company  et  al. 
Sacramento  County. 
Savings  Union  Bank  and  Trust  Companj- — Judgment  for  plaintiff. 
]\Iack  Mathews,  administrator  of  the  estate  of  William  Anderson, 
a  depositor,  appeared  and  contested  the  escheat  of  Anderson 
deposit — Judgment  for  plaintiff.     This  will  follow  the  decision 
of  Mathews  vs.  Savings  Union  et  al.  now  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
State   of   California  vs.   Security   Savings  Banli    et   al.    Sacramento 
County. 
Judgment  for  plaintiff.     Paid.     $9,010.16. 
State  of  California  vs.  The  Stockton  Savings  and  Loan  Society   et  al. 
Sacramento  County. 
The  Stockton  Saving.s  and  Loan  Societv — Judgment  for  plaintiff. 

Paid.     $39.30. 
Bank  of  San  Rafael— Judgment  for  plaintiff.     Paid.     $12.77. 
First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Ana — Judgment  for  plaintiff.     Paid. 
$37.41. 


TULARE  LAKE  CASES. 

People  of  the  State   of   California  vs.  L.  J.  Benyon    et  al.     Kings 

County.      To   cancel   patents   issued   to   lands  in  bed  of   Tulare 

Lake.      By    reason   of    decision    of    Supreme    Court    in    ease    of 

People,  etc.  vs.  Kings  County  Development  Company,  this  case  was 

dismissed.     Closed. 
People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.   G.  D.  Barhonr    et  al.     Same 

county  and  nature  of  action.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
People   of   the   State   of   California  vs.   Z>.   ^S'.    Cohn      Same   county 

and  nature  of  action.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
People    of    the   State   of    California   vs.    Irving    Cohn    et    al.      Same 

county  and  nature  of  action.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
People   of   the   State   of   Caiifornia  vs.    Irving    Cohn     et   al.     Same 

coimty  and  nature  of  action.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
People   of   the  State   of   California  vs.   Minnie   Cohn     et   al.     Same 

county  and  nature  of  action.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  Four  Investment  Company.    Same 

county  and  nature  of  action.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
People  of  the  State  of   California  vs.   C.   W.   Gates.     Same   county 

and  nature  of  action.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
People   of  the  State  of   California  vs.   C.    W.   Gates.     Same  county 

and  nature  of  action.     Pending. 
People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  James  Gillespie.     Same  county 

and  nature  of  action.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  Emma  D.  Goldberg   et  al.    Same 

county  and  nature  of  action.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  Emma  D.  Goldberg   et  al.    Same 

county  and  nature  of  action.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
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Poeplc  of  ilie  Stale  of  California  v^^.  W.  S.  Goodfcllow    ct  al.     Same 

county  and  nature  of  action.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
PcpU  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  11.  H.  Ham    ct  al.     Same  county 

and  nature  of  action.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
People  of  the  Stale  of  Calif orvia  vs.  77.  L.  Hcffner.     Same  county 

and  nature  of  action.     Di.smi.ssed.     Closed. 
People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  C.   C.  Holland.     Same  county 

and  nature  of   action.     Pending. 
People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  Leila  Jones   el  al.     Same  county 

and  nature   of  action.     Pending. 
People   of   ilie  State   of  California  vs.  F.   G.  Kennell    et  al.     Same 

county  and  nature  of  action.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
People   of    the   State    of   California   vs.    Kings    County   Development 

Company.      Same   county   and   nature   of   action.     Pending. 
People   of   the   State    of   California   vs.    Kings    County   Development 

Compaiui.      Same   county   and   nature   of   action.     Pending. 
People   of   the   State    of   California   vs.    Kings    County   Development 

Company.      Same   county   and   nature   of   action.     Pending. 
People   of   the   State    of   California   vs.    Kings    County   Development 

Competnji.      Same   county   and   nature   of   action.     Pending. 
People   of   I  lie   Stale    of   California   vs.    Kings    County   Development; 

Co}npa)ijj    (t  al.     Same  county  ami  nature  of  action.     Pending. 
People   of    the    State    of   (Uilifornia   vs.    Kings    County   Development 

Company    et  al.     Same  county  and  nature  of  action.     Pending. 
People   of   ilie   State   of   California   vs.    F.   H.   King.      Same   county 

and   nature   of   action.     Dismissed.      Closed. 
People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  Lakesiele  Farms  Company.    Same 

county  and  nature  of  action.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
People  of  the  Stale  of  California  vs.  Los  Angeles  Trust  anel  Savings 

Bank.     Same  county  and  nature  of  action.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  J.  77.  McComiell    et  al.     Same 

county  and  nature  of  action.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
People  of  the  Stale  of  California  vs.  J.  77.  McConnell.     Same  county 

and   nature   of   action.     Dismissed.      Closed. 
People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  J.  77.  McConnell.     Same  county 

and   nature   of   action.     Dismissed.      Closed. 
People    of    the   State    of    California   vs.    J.   A.    Mikel     et    al.      Same 

county  and  nature  of  action.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
People   of   the   State   of  California  vs.   E.  E.  Mellen.     Same   county 

and   nature   of   action.      Dismissed.      Closed. 
People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  7?.  F.  Mills    et  al.     Same  county 

and   nature   of   action.      Dismissed.      Closed. 
People   of  the  State  of  California  vs.  J.   B.   Newman    et  al.     Same 

county  and  nature  of  action.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.   Bose  Nordwell    et  al.     Same 

countv  and  nature  of  action.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
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People  of  the  State  of  Calif  or  nia  vs.  Emma  E.  Fihe.     Same  county 

and   nature   of   action.      Dismissed.      Closed. 
People   of   the   State   of   California   vs.   Ina  L.   Pike.     Same   county 

and   nature   of   action.      Dismissed.      Closed. 
People   of  the   State   of   California  vs.   C.  M.  Bader.     Same   county 

and  nature  of  action.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  Cha's.  Reichmxlt.     Same  county 

and   nature   of   action.      Dismissed.      Closed. 
People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  Helen  Eenwich    et  al.     Same 

county  and  nature  of  action.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  Rindge  Company.    Same  county 

and  nature  of  action.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  G.  Albert  Smith    ct  al.     Same 

county  and  nature  of  action.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  G.  Albert  Smith.     Same  county 

and  nature  of  action.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.   Geo.  S.  Smith.     Same  county 

and  nature  of  action.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  Snowden  Investment  Company, 

et  al.     Same  county  and  nature  of  action.    Dismissed.  Closed. 
People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  Snowden  Investment  Compmiy. 

Same  county  and  nature  of  action.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
People  of   the  State  of   California  vs.  /.  F.   Stanley.     Same  county 

and  nature  of  action.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  Lettie  A.  Stiff    et  al.     Same 

county  and  nature  of  action.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  W.  F.  Taft    et  al.    Same  county 

and  nature  of  action.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.   T.  H.   Wiggins    et  al.     Same 

county  and  nature  of  action.     Dismissed.     Closed. 


LAND  CASES  AGAINST  THE  SURVEYOR  GENERAL. 

John  F.  Dickson  vs.  If.  S.  Kingshwry,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.  Mandate  to  compel  reference  of  land  contest. 
Demurrer  filed. 

Bessie  G.  Falvey  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Mandate  for  duplicate  cer- 
tificate of  purchase.     Answer  filed. 

Bessie  G.  Falvey  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.  Mandate  to  make  amendatory  selection  of 
land.     Writ  denied. 

Latilla  B.  Fillmore  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.  Mandate  to  compel  reference  of  land  con- 
test.    Demurrer  filed. 
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JtiUa  A.  Ilcifjar  vs.  W.  IS.  KiiKjsbunj-  cs  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Orange  County.  ^Mandate  to  rtMiuire  defendant  to  issue  patent. 
Ke-spondent   thirty    days   to    appear   after   notice. 

Honey  Lake  Valley  Company  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General, 
etc.  Sacramento  County.  Mandate  to  compel  defendant  to  make 
amendatory  selection  of  land.     Writ  denied. 

Fannie  D.  LalxC  vs.  IF.  S.  Kiuysbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.  Mandate  to  compel  defendant  to  make  amend- 
atory selection  of  land.     Writ  denied. 

Fred  W.  Lake  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.  Mandate  to  compel  defendant  to  make  amend- 
atory selection  of  laiul.     Writ  denied. 

E.  M.  Lockard  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Sacra- 
mento County.  ]\Iandate  to  recognize  assigned  certificate  of  pur- 
chase of  state  land  and  to  show  amount  paid  thereon.  Demurrer 
filed. 

Louis  Pfci/fer  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General.  Sacra- 
mento County.  ^Mandate  to  compel  defendant  to  refer  land  con- 
test. Demurrer  overruled  and  stipulation  made  for  answer  to  be 
served  on  notice. 

Reed  Lumber  Company  vs.  W.  S.  Ki]ujsbury,  as  Surveyor  General. 
City  and  County  of  >San  Francisco.  ^Mandate  to  issue  certificate 
for  return  of  purchase  money  on  failure  of  title. 

The  following  cases  arc  all  iiuuidatc  cases  to  compel  the  Surveyor 
General    to    file    and    approve    applications   to    purchase   state    lands. 

L.  J.  Abrams  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Sacra- 
mento  County.     ^Mandate  to  file  and  approve  purchase  of  state 

land.     Demurrer  filed. 
Lilian  Aiken  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbnry,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.    City  and 

County  of  San  Francisco.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings 

as   above. 
W.   P.   Ai)iswort](-   vs.    M'.   S.    Kingsbury,   as   Surveyor   Genered,   etc. 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.     Same  nature  of  action  and 

proceedings  as  above. 
Frances  A.  Alberger  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 

Sacramento    County.      Same    nature    of    action    and    proceedings 

as   above. 
K.  Albcrson  vs.  TV.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.    Alameda 

County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 
W.    J.    Anderson   vs.    W.    S.    Kingsbury,   as   Surveyor   General,   etc. 

Sacramento    County.      Same    nature    of    action    and    proceedings 

as   above. 
E.  L.  A r nest  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Sacramento 

County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 
Fannie  M.   Austin  vs.    W.   S.   Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor   General,   etc. 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.     Same  nature  of  action  and 

proceedings  as  above. 
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Edgar  Bonncmort  vs.  IF.  S.  Kingshury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  Coiint.y.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings 
as   above. 

II.  G.  Borst  vs.  W.  ^S*.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City  and 
Coiint}^  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings 
as   above. 

C.    C.   Brooliings   vs.    W.    8.   Kingshury,   as   Surveyor    General,    etc. 

Sacramento    County.      Same   nature    of    action    and    proceedings 

as   above. 
Bcrtain  Clias.  Brown  vs.  W.  S.  Kingshury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.     Same  nature  of  action  and 

proceedings  as  above. 
^Vm.  E.  Bryan,  vs.  ^V.  S.  Kingshury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.   City  and 

County  of  San  Francisco.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings 

as   above. 
Juanutz   Bunzel   vs.    W.    S.    Kingshury,    as   Surveyor    General,    etc. 

Alameda    County.      Same   nature    of    action   and   proceedings   as 

above. 

W.  M.  Butters,  Jr.,  vs.  IF.  S.  Kingshury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings 
as   above. 

Alien  CJiurcli  vs.  IF.  S.  Kingshury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.     Sacra- 
mento County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 
Geo.   M.    Claugh   vs.    W.    S.    Kingshury,   as   Surveyor   G&neral,    etc. 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.     Same  nature  of  action  and 

proceedings  as  above. 
James  W.  Cochrane  vs.  TF.  aS'.  Kingshury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 

Sacramento    County.      Same    nature    of    action    and    proceedings 

as  above. 
Maud    Cords    vs.     TF.    S.    Kingshury,     as    Surveyor    General,    etc. 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.     Same  nature  of  action  and 

proceedings  as  above. 
John    T.    Costello   vs.    TF.   ;S^.    Kingshury,   as  Surveyor    General,   etc. 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.     Same  nature  of  action  and 

proceedings  as  above. 
Bert  Dace  vs.  TF.  ;S'.  Kingshury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.    Sacramento 

County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 
John  H.  Davis  vs.  TT^.  S.  Kingshury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.    City  and 

County  of  San  Francisco.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings 

as   above. 
M.  E.  Dillon  vs.  TF.  S.  Kingshury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.     City  and 

County  of  San  Francisco.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings 

as  above. 

Jeremiah  B.  Delaney  vs.  W.  S.  Kingshury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 

City  and  Count.v  of  San  Francisco.     Same  nature  of  action  and 

proceedings  as  above. 
TF.    /.    Donovan    vs.    W.    S.    Kingshury,    as    Surveyor    General,    etc. 

Sacramento    County.      Sauje    nature    of    action    and    proceedings 

as   above. 
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It'lissdl  L.  Piiiiii  VS.  \V.  S.  Kliif/shurn,  as  Siirrcnor  (ioicral,  etc. 
('ity  ;iii(l  ('ouiit\-  oi'  San  I-'raiiciscn.  Same  nature  ol!  action  and 
proceed  ill, us  as  aliove. 

/.  .1.  Fceiicn  vs.  1\'.  /S'.  KingshKrij,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Sacra- 
mento County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Lucy  Churchill  Fay  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  a^  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
City  and  County  of  San  P^ranci.sco.  Same  nature  of  action  and 
proceedings  as  above. 

li.  K.  Fisher  vs.  If.  *S'.  Kingshuyy.  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Sacra- 
mento County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Dave  L.  Gcrshon  vs.  ^V.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisoo.  Same  nature  of  action  and 
proceedings  as  above. 

D.  J.  Gieger  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Sacra- 
mento County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Martha  Gilman.  vs.  \r.  <S'.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Alameda  County.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Louis  Gotthcim  vs.  ir.  *'^.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Same  natures  of  action  and 
proceedings  as  above. 

Joh)i  Gomes  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings 
as  above. 

T.  E.  Ilanley  vs.  TF.  S.  Kingsbu)-y,  as  Survcyo)-  General,  etc.  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings 
as  above. 

John  E.  Hansen  vs.  ir.  *S'.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Sac- 
ramento County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

/..  S.  Hawlhurst  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  pro- 
ceedings as  above. 

John  A.  TIenshall  vs.  IF.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
and  County  of  San  Franci.sco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  pro- 
ceedings as  above. 

J.  G.  Hirschnian  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  pro- 
ceedings as   above. 

L.  E.  Inman  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Sacra- 
mento Coimty.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceeding's  as  above. 

Jacob  Isaacson  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  pro- 
ceedings as  above. 

Vu'ight  E.  Jackson  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Contra  Costa  County.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as 
above. 

.1.  Tj.  Johnson  vs.  IF.  aS^.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  pro- 
ceedings as  aliove. 
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\V.  C.  Kudu  ^"^-  ^^-  ^-  h'iii;j''^hnrii,  as  Survcijor  (ieiwral,  etc.  City  aud 
County  of  Sau  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings 
as  above. 

Herbert  L.  Kemp  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and 
proceedings  as  above. 

Caroline  Knapp  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Ala- 
meda County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

W.  M.  Kreiss  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  jDroceedings 
as  above. 

Albert  C.  Lauritzen  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as 
above. 

Sophie  Lauritzen  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings 
as   above. 

Frank  Little  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Sacra- 
mento County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Harry  W.  Lobb  vs.  ^¥.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
•and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  pro- 
ceedings as  above. 

Jennie  T.  Lobb  vs.  TF".  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  pro- 
ceedings as   above. 

./''.  S.  Lowell  vs.  ^¥.  S.  .Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  i3roceedings 
as  above. 

//.  B.  Jjyon  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Same 
county,  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

George  B.  McCord  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as 
above. 

Mary  C.  McDonald  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as 
above. 

R.  0.  McGratli  vs.  ^¥.  S.  Kiiigsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Sacra- 
mento County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

D.  C.  Moore  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Sacra- 
mento County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

7i'.  Nelson  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Alameda 
County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Jolni  P.  Nicol  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  pro- 
ceedings as  above. 

Fred  E.  Ogden  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  pro- 
ceedings as  above. 
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('hdilollc  Ij.  1>.  ()Hv<  r  VS.  \V .  S.  Kiiif/shidii,  <is  Surr(  i/or  (i(  ik  r<il,  (•(,<■. 
City  and  County  of  San  I^'raiicisco.  Same  luituro  of  action  and 
proceedings  as  above. 

Chester  8.  Parker  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbtirij,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Same  natui-c  of  action  and 
j)roeeedings  as  above. 

E.  J.  Parker  vs.  W.  S.  Kiiigshiiry,  as  Survejjor  General,  etc.  Sacra- 
mento County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

E.  M.  Parker  vs.  W.  S.  Kingshury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.     Sacra- 

mento County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

M.  11.  Pasco  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  pro- 
ceedings   as    above. 

C.  N.  Patterson  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Sacra- 
mento County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Geo.  W.  Pezel  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  pro- 
ceedings as  above. 

Iferinan  C.  Pfistcr  vs.  \V.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  Goicral,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.  Same  nature  of  action  and  [)roce('dings  as 
above. 

Clias.  Ij.  Pierce  vs.  W.  *S'.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.     City 

and  County  of  San  Francisco.     Same  nature  of  action  and  pro- 
ceedings as  above. 

F.  T.  Pladwell  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.     Ala- 

meda County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

L.  A.  Raleigh  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Sacra- 
mento County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Williani  C.  Bamm  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Ala- 
meda County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Virgil  Reed  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
rind  County  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  pro- 
ceedings as  above. 

Wm.  S.  Robinson  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as 
above. 

T.  J.  Ryan  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City  and 
C(mnty  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceed- 
ings as  above. 

}(ark  TI.  Shadinger  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and 
proceedings  as  above. 

/'.  M.  Smith  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  Genercd,  etc.  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  pro- 
ceedings as  above. 

Pearl  Stoeker  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Sacra- 
mento County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 
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Frcouaii  21.  Hione  vs.  ^Y.  S.  Kimjshury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  Coiiiily.  Same  nature  <»f  action  and  proceedings  as 
above. 

Bockivell  L.  Stone  vs.  W.  8.  Eingshury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as 
above. 

James  A.  Stone  vs.  IF.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as 
above. 

F.  W.  StreJd  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  pro- 
ceedings as  above. 

JoJni  T.  Struven  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  Countv.  Same  nature  of  action  as  above.  Demurrer 
filed. 

Henry  G.  Tardy  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  pro- 
ceedings as  above. 

Clinton  C.  Tripj)  vs.  ^Y.  S.  Kingsbury,  a^  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as 
above. 

Henry  N.  turn  Sudcn  vs.  Tf.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and 
proceedings  as  above. 

Alva  Udell  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Sacra- 
mento County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Elizabeth  Underwood  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and 
proceedings  as  above. 

Frank  Van  Wyck  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as 
above. 

Geo.  W.  Walley  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Sui-veyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as 
above. 

Ed.  B.  Webster  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  pro- 
ceedings as  above. 

Henry  Westcott  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as 
above. 

Morris  W.  Wilsey  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsb\iry,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and 
proceedings  as  above. 
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The  People  of  thi'  State  of  Cjilifoniia,  ex  rel.  A.  B.  Nye,  brought  suit 
against  the  following  corporations  to  recover  franchise  taxes  for  the 
year  1911-1912,  Sacramento  County: 


Name 


Tax     Penalty 


Acino  Retort  Company 

Addison  Pump  Company — - 

American  &  English  Law  Book  Company 

Ameriean  Hawaiian  Mahogany  Lumber  Company— 

American  Milling  Company 

American  Machine  and  Tool  Company 

American  Niter  Chcmieal  Company 

American  Shindl-  Register  Company 

Artistic  Hardwood  and  Fixture  Company 

Atlas  Realty   Company 

American  Patent  Development  Company 

Automatic  Printing  Company 

BarroU  &  Co 

Bay  Point  Construction  Company 

Ben  J.  Goldman  Company 

Bcxhill  Window  Casement  Company 

Brown,   Strauss   &   Co 

Brown  &  Power 

liurlingame  Realty  Company 

C'alifornia  American  Mercantile  Company 

Burlingame  Investment  Company 

California-Arizona  Pipe  Line  Company 

California  Bag  and  Paper  Company 

California  Iron  and  Smelting  Company 

California  Mineral  Land  Company 

California  Monorail  Car  Company 

California  Oil  Extracting  Company 

California  Plumbing  Supply  Company 

Cambers  Hayes  Company 

Canyon  Investment  Company 

C'arisa  Chemical  Company 

Carlisle  Keim  &  Co 

Castella  Box  Company 

C.  A.  Warren  &  Co 

C.  Demebrak  &  Co 

Century  Electric  Company  of  Alameda  County 

Central  California  Wine  and  Distilling  Company 

Champion  Investment  Company 

Chung  Sun  Wo  Company 

Clipper  Mills  Lumber  Company 

Coast  Bonds  Corporation 

Cofl'roth  Enterprises  - 

Commercial  Refillable  Bottle  Stopper,  The 

Consolidated  Stationers  Company 

Consolidated  Motor  Sales  Company 

Cooperative  Salt  Company 

(Continental  Hospital  Association 

Cooperative  Building  Company,  The 

Crocker  Realty   Company 

Crown  City  Investment  Company 

Davis  and  Dranga  Company 

Dominion  Security  Company,  The 

Douglas  Clay  Products  Company 

Door  Knob  Alarm  Company,  The 

Downieville-Graniteville    Express,    Livery    and    Stag( 

Company  ^ 

Dorman  Dry  Goods  Company 

Duffey  Bros.  Company 

E.  A.  Fargo  Company 

Eastman  Brothers  

J^ast  Street  Improvement  Company 

Empire  Land  and  Water  Company 

Eureka  Well  Supply  Company,  The 

Everett-Haly   Lumber  Company 

F.  A.  Boole  Lumber  Company 


$50  00 
100  00 

100  00 

50  00 

50  00 

100  00 

i50  00 

m  iKt 

50  00 
50  00 

200  00 
50  OO 

100  00 
50  00 
50  00 

100  OO 

100  00 
50  00 

100  00 
50  OO 
50  00 

100  00 
75  00 
50  00 

100  00 

500  00 
50  00 

100  OO 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
75  00 
60  00 
100  00 
.50  00 
.50  00 
.50  00 
.50  00 
75  00 
75  00 
50  00 
100  00 
50  00 
2.vO  00 
50  CO 
50  00 
100  OO 
100  00 

100  m 

50  00 
100  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

50  00 
50  00 

100  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

150  00 
50  OO 
50  00 
50  OO 


Report 


$0  25 
12  50 
12  50 

6  25 

(}  25 
VI  .50 

(>  25 

0  2.") 

0  2.5 

0  25 
25  00 

6  25 
12  50 

6  25 

6  25 
12  .50 
12  50 

6  25 
12  50 

6  25 

6  25 
12  50 

9  38 

0  25 

12  50 

02  50 
0  25 

12  50 
6  25 
6  25 

6  25  , 
9  38  j 

7  50  I 
12  50  I 

G  25  1 

6  25 

6  25  ! 

6  25  ' 

9  38 

9  38 

6  25 

12  50 

6  25 

31  25 

6  25 

6  25 

12  50 

12  .50 

12  50 

6  25 

12  .50 

6  25 

6  25 

6  25 

6  25 
6  25 

12  50 
6  25 
6  25 
6  25 

18  75 
6  25 
6  25 
6  25 


Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Judgment  for  plaintiff. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  s-rvice.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Judgment  for  plaintiff. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Judgment  for  plaintiff. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Judgment  for  plaintiff. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 


No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default.  . 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
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Name 


Tax     Penalty ; 


Report 


Ewell  Rus.«e!I  Fruit  Company— 

Federated  Cleaning-  and  Dyeing  Works 

Federal  Development  Company,  The 

Ferguson  Pump  and  Construction  Company 

Federal  Realty  Syndicate 

Fillmore  Arcade  Company-—. 

Fisher  Aera  Craft  Construction  Company 

Fillmore  Amusement  Company 

Florida  Citrus  Nursery  Company 

Forsman  Self  Filling  Tank,  The 

Furnace  and  Products  Company 

F.  P.  Cutting  Company 

Oluek-Hazell  Company   

(ieorge  Friteh  Company 

Hanley  Mercantile  Company 

Globe  Ti-avelogue  Company 

Harlow  Brieca  Company 

Helbush  Mercantile  Company,  Incorporated 

Hesehvood  Hydraulic  Vacuum  Condensor  and  Manu- 
facturing Company  

Henshaw,  Bulkley  &  Co 

H.  W.  Bogen,  Incorporated 

Improved    Collar    Company 

Industrial  Banking  and  Trust  Company 

Invincible  Renovatory  Sales  Company  of  Cahfomia. 
Italian-American  Marble  and  Alabaster  Company — 

Jerome  Bassity  Mercantile  Company 

J.  Smith  &  Co 

J.  Smith  Realty  Company 

Kern  County  Investment  Company 

Lafayette  Investment  Company 

Land  and  Register  Company 

Lincoln  Mortgage  and  Loan  Company 

Lane  and  Connelly 

McDowell  Spring  Company 

Manila  Cigar  Company,  Incorporated,  The 

Manufacturers  Supply  Company., '. 

MarysviUe  Sand,  Cement  Block  and  Brick  Company. 

Mary  Williams  Estate  Company 

Matthews  Patent  Check  Holder  Company 

Mills  Corporation 

Mutual  Shipping  Company 

Xapa  and  Sonoma  Wine  Company 

National  Vending  Machine  Company 

Napa  Valley  Packing  Company 

Nevada  Machinery  and  Supply  Company 

North  San  Rafael  Realty  Company 

Occidental  Motor  Car  Company 

Oregon  and  California  Lumber  Corporation 

Oroville   Concrete  and   Levatine   Constniction   Com- 
pany, The  

Oxnard  Simi  Land  Company 

Pacific   Jupiter  Steel   Company 

Pacific  Packers'   Supply  Company 

Pacific  Window  Glass  Company 

Pitman    Company    

Pizmo  Beach  Resort  Company 

P.  J.  Winigar  &  Co 

Producers'  Lumber  Company 

Progressive  Investment   Corporation 

Protection  Investment   Company 

P.  T.  Bnmsing  Company 

P.  W.  Mathews  Company,  The 

Railway  Safety  Signal  Company 

Richardson  Steamship  Line 

Roseville  Corporation  

Rountree  Resilient  Wheel  Company 

Saline  Valley  Chemical  Works 

Sanitary  Plumbing  Appliance  Company 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Land  and  Investment  Company. 


$50  (« 
100  00 
200  00 
50  OO 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
75  00 
50  00 
50  00 
75  00 
50  OO 
100  00 
50  00 
75  00 
50  00 

50  00 

200  00 

150  00 

200  00 

lOO  00 

50  00 

50  OO 

50  00 

75  00 

75  00 

500  00 

200  00 

50  00 

150  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

oO  00 

50  00  i 

50  00  I 

100  OO  I 

45  00  I 

250  00  j 

100  00  ! 

250  00  ! 

100  00  ' 

50  00  j 

150  00  j 

125  00  , 

50  00  i 
50  00  i 
100  00  ' 
75  00 
50  00 

75  00 
50  00 

100  00 
50  00 
75  00 

250  00  , 
50  00  i 

125  00 

100  00 
75  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00  1 


?6  25 
12  50 
25  00  j 
6  25  [ 
6  25  I 
6  25  i 
6  25 
6  25 
6  25 
9  38 
625 
6  25 
9  38 
6  25 
12  50 
6  25 
9  38 
6  25 

6  25 

25  00 

18  75 

25  OO 

12  50 

6  25 

6  25 

6  25 

9  38 

9  38 

62  60 

25  00' 

6  25 

18  75 

12  50 

12  50 

12  50 

12  50 

6S 

6  25 

6  25 

12  50 

5  63 
31  25 
12  60 
31  25 
12  50 

6  25 
18  75 

6  25 

6  25 
6  25 

12  50 
9  38 
6  25 

9  38 
625 

12  50 
6  25 
9  38 

31  25 
6  i5 

15  63 

12  50 
9  38 
6  25 
6  25 
6  25 
6  25 
6  25 


No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Sei-ved.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
Judgment  for  plaintiff. 
Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Judgment  for  plaintiff. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No   sei-vice.    Dismissed 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Ser\'ed.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
In     receivership.       Claim 
filed. 

Dismissed. 

Dismissed. 

Dismissed. 

Dismissed. 

Dismissed. 

Dismissed. 


No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 
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Name 


Sail  Jose  Land  ami  Exhibit  Company 

Santa  Anita  Investment  Company 

Shasta  lyaundry  t'ompany  of  San  Francisco 

Sivn'a   Building  Company '. 

Sixth  Street  Company 

Smith's  Cash  Stores 

Southern    California   Aviation  Association 

Standard  Construction  Company 

Slat?  I.if'^  Agency  of  San  Francisco 

Tally  Ho   Stables,   Incorporated 

'JMa  .luana  Land  and  I>.'velopment  Company 

Title  Restoration  Company,  The 

'I'lile   I,ak"   Land 

'riick"r  (Company   

United    Bnililing   Company 

United  Milk  Company 

W.   A.   (irittin   Company 

Wait  Selfpropeller  Plow  Company,  Th? 

^Varnyr  Beet  Sugar  Company 

Westside   Electric   Company 

West   Coast  Agency  Company 

West  Coast  El°ctric  Battery  Company,  The 

West  Heights  Lan<l  and  Water  Company 

Western   Colonization   and  Development  Company.-- 

Western  Redwood  Lumber  Company 

William  Wolf  Realty  and  Investment  Company 

Woodbury  Street  Sweeper  Company 

Acorn  Mining  and  Development  Company 

Althouse  Mining  Company 

Alliance  Mining  Company 

B"ryl  Mining  Company,  The - 

Big  Show  Mining  Company 

California  Calumet  Copper  Company 

Conlon  Gold  Mining  Company 

tiolden  Angus  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

Golden  Eagle  Mining  Company 

Golden  Eagle  Copper  Company 

Great  Northern  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

Herman  Mining  Company 

Pay  Streak  Mining  Company 

Kern  County  Copper  Mining  and  Smelting  Company. 

Kentuek  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

Mammoth  Zone  Gold  Mining  Company 

I'hoenix  Gold  Quartz  Mining  Company 

Mahogany  Grove  Mining  Company 

Merrimac  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

National    Copper    Company 

Northern  Steel  Dam  Company 

Prevolcanic  Channel  Gold  Mining  Company 

Plumas   Consolidated  Mining  Company 

Red  Boy  Mining  Company 

Royal  Mines  Company 

Tuolumne  Consolidated  of  California 

Western  Consolidated  Mines  Company 

Ideal  Gold  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

Akron  Oil  Company 

Alcides   Oil  Company 

Aloha  Oil  Company 

Berry    Oil    Company 

(^ambria   Oil   Company 

Clide  .lackson  Oil   Company 

Coalinga  Great  Western  Oil  Company 

Coml)ination   Light  Oil   Company 

Cousins  Oil   Company 

Everett   Oil    Company 

Fifty  Oil  Company 

Forest  Oil  Company 

Foxtail   Oil    Company 

(4olconda   Oil    Company 

Hopper  Canyon  Oil  Company 

Jewett  Blorlgett  Beal  Oil  Coinpany 


Tax     Penalty 


$100  00 

75  00 

50  00 

75  00 

lOO  00 

250  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  OO 

50  00 

2(10  00 

KW  00 

200  (10 

100  00 

50  00 

500  00 
50  00 
50  00 

500  OO 
75  00 
50  00 
50  OO 
50  OO 
50  00 

250  00 
50  00 
50  OO 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
;50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  OO 
50  00 
50  OO 
50  00 
50  OO 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  OO 
50  OO 
50  00 
50  OO 

100  OO 
50  00 
75  00 

200  OO 
75  OO 

100  00 
50  OO 
50  00 
50  OO 
75  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

100  00 


$12  50 
12  50 
6  25 
i)  38 
12  50 
31  25 
6  25 
6  25 
6  25 
G  25 
25  00 
12' 50 
2-'>  (10 
12  50 
G25 
02  50 
(>  25 
(i  25 
02  50 
0  38 
G  25 
G  25 
G  2.5 
G  25 
31  25 
6  25 
G  25 
G  25 
G  25 
G  25 
G  25 
fi  25 
G  25 
6  25 
6  25 
6  25 
6  25 
6  25 
C  25 
6  25 
6  25 
6  25 
6  25 
6  25 
6  25 
G  25 
6  25 
6  25 
«  25 
G  25 
G  25 
(>  25 
G  25 
G  25 
G  25 
6  25 
12  50 
6  25 
G  25 
25  OO 
9  38 
12  50 
6  25 
6  25 
6  25 
9  38 
6  25 
G  25 
6  25 
6  25 
12  50 


Report 


No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismisse<1. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Judgment  for  plaintilT. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
ServecL    Default. 
No  service.    Disinissed. 
No  service.    Dismis.sed. 
Dismis.setl   for  cause. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismis.sed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 


No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 


Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 


.ludgment  for  plaintiff. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Sei-ved.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 

Default. 

Dismissed. 

Default. 

Default. 

Default. 

Default. 

Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 


Served. 
Served. 
Served. 
Served. 
Served. 
Served. 
No  service. 
No  service. 


No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismisse<l. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 


No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 


Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
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Name 


Tax     Penalty 


Report 


London  Oil  Company 

Magnolia  Southern  Oil  Company 

Metropolis  Oil   Company 

Metropolitan   Oil   Company 

Midfleld  Oil   Company 

Midland  Petroleum  Company 

Midway  Twenty-eight  Oil  Company 

New  Deal  Oil  Company 

Pacific  Development  Company 

Panama-Pacific  Oil  Company 

Parkfleld  San  Antonia  Oil  Company 

Philippine  Oil  and  Gas  Company 

Poinsettia  Oil  Company 

Progress   Oil   Company 

Security  Oil  Syndicate 

Shaffer  Oil  Company 

Topo  Valley  Oil  and  Development  Company 

United  States  Oil  Association 

Templar  McKittriek  Oil  Company 

The  Welling  Oil  Company 

Imperial  Water  Company  No.  10 

Lassen  Willow  Creek  Water  Company 

Long  Beach  Consolidated  Water  Company 

Round  Valley  Water  Users'  Association 

Sierra  Vista  Mutual  Water  Company 

West  Coast  Water  Company 

Westwater  Power  and  Water  Company 

Anglo  American  Crockery  and  Glass  Company 

Antill  Patent  Window  Company 

Artie  Ice  Company 

Arlington  Heights  Orange  Grove  Company 

Bay  Shore  Lumber  Company 

Bonanza  Vending  Company  of  Los  Angeles 

Colma   Lumber  Company 

Corona  and  World  Milling  Company 

Columbus   Chemical   Company 

Electric  Laimdry  Company---! 

Prancis  Investment   and  Development  Company 

French  Dry  Cleaning  and  Steam  Dry  Works 

Gray  Brothers   Crushed  Rock  Company 

Geo.  D.  Hulbert  Company 

Great  Western  Film  Company 

Great  Western  Wood  Working  Company 

Great  Highway  D3velopment  Company 

Huntington  Park  Improvement  Company 

James  F.  Morley   Company 

J.  W.  Sward  Sales  Company 

Laxatol   Commercial   Company 

Monroe  Lumber  Company 

Mailing  Case  Manufacturing  Company 

Monarch  FiTiit  Company  of  Fresno 

Morris  Brothers   &  Company 

Morrisey   Exploration   Company 

Morrow  Double  Two  Cycle  Engine  Company 

Oakland   Bridge    Company 

Pacific  Credit   Company 

Pacific  States  Guaranty  and  Land  Company 

Palace    Auto,    Ine 

P.  H.  Jor<ian  Company 

Palo  Verde  Development  Company 

Pneumatic  Oil  Drill  Company 

Sacramento  Canal,  Dock  and  Warehouse  Company.. 

Saeramento    Cracker   Company 

San  Diego  Iron  Works 

San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  San  Jose  Oil  and  Realty 

Company    

San  Francisco  Construction  Company 

Seaside  Development   Company 

Southern  California  Home  Buildere 

San  Francisco  Advertising  Company 

South  Fork  Smelting  Company. 


!p.50  (X> 
50  00 
75  00 
50  00 
50  00 

100  00 
75  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

100  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
75  00 
.30  00 
50  00 
75  00 
50  00 

100  00 
50  00 
75  00 
50  00 

100  00 
50  00 
75  00 
50  00 

150  00 
50  00 
65  00 
50  00 

■250  00 

100  00 

100  00 

lOO  00 
50  00 

250  00 
50  CO 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

100  00 
50  00 
50  00 

1.50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

400  00 

100  00 
50  00 
75  00 
.50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  OO 
50  00 
50  00 

50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
250  00 
100  00 
50  00 


$6  25 
G  25 
9  38 
6  25 
6  25 

12  50 
9  38 
6  25 
625 
6  25 
a  25 
6  2.5 

12  50 
6  25 
6  25 
6  25 
6  25 
9  38 
6  25 
6  25 
9  38 
6  25 

12  50 
6  25 
9  38 
6  25 

12  50 
6  25 
9  38 
6  25 

18  75 
6  25 

8  13 
6  25 

31  25 

12  50 

12  50 

12  .50 

6  25 

31  25 

6  25 

6  25 

6  25 

6  25 

6  25 

12  50 

6  25 

6  25 

18  75 

6  25 

6  25 

6  25 

50  00 

12  50 

6  25 

9  ,38 
6  25 
6  25 
6  25 
6  2.5 
0  2.5 
6  25 
625 
625 

6  25 
6  25 
6  25 
31  25 
12  50 
6  25 


No  service.  Dismissed. 

No  service.  Dismissed. 

Sei-ved.  Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Disraisserl. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismi?s"(l. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Judgment  for  plaintiff. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Pending. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Pending. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Dismissed  for  cause. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


ervice. 
ervice. 
service, 
ervice. 
service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 


Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 


Serve<l.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
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Name 


Southwestern   Securities  Company 

'1'.  V.  Glass!   Companj' 

I'liion  Transportation  Company  of  StoclJton 

I'vas   Stofk   Company 

Union  Briclc  anil  Tilj  Company 

r.  S.  Antomati!"  Vending  Machine  Company 

I'liitcd   States   Construction   Company 

I'nitcd  States  Trust  Company 

Ventilating-  Window   Shade  Company 

Western   Construction   Company 

W.  I>.  Xi'werf  Rubb'.'r  Company 

Western   Fruit   Company 

Western  Piling  and  I>umber  Company 

Yuba    Construction    Company 

Young's  Wampler  Iceless  Refrigerator  Company 

Globe  Light   and  Power  Company 

(Tcneral  Electric  Power  Company  of  California 

Kclseyville  Natural  Gas,  Light   and  Electric  Company. 

La  Paz  Light,  Water  and  Power  Company 

Merchants'  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company 

Sacramento  River  Power  Company 

California  and  Oregon  Coast  Railroad  Company 

Chucwalla   Valley   Railroad   Company 

Highland  Pacific  Railroad  Company 

Los  Angeles-Western   Railway   Company 

Mt.  Wilson  Railroad   Company 

Placerville  and  Lake  Tahoe  Railway  Company 

Victor  and   Eastern   Railway   Company 

Brown   Forman  Company 

C.   A.   Goodyear  Company 

Chlopeck    Fish    Company 

K.   (loldnian    &   Company,  Incorporated 

Manhattan    Securities    Company 

National   Li(iuirl   Register  Company 

Pacific  Land  Company 

Standard  Milk  Company 

Union    Security    Company 

United  Manufacturers   

Albany  Pacific  Mining  Company 

Almaden    Mining    Company 

Ashley    Consolidated   Mining   Company 

Bullychoop  Gold  Mining  Company 

Butte  Furnace  Range  Copper  Company 

Brown  Mountain  Gold  Mining  Company 

Bull  Frog  Extension  Mining  Company 

California  Homo  Stake  Mining  Company 

Clara    Consolidated  Gold  and   Copper  Mining  Com- 

l)any  

Consolidated  South  Spring  Hill  Mining  Company 

Freedom  Mining  Company 

Friday  Lowden  Copper  Company 

G()ldfl"ld  Argus   Mining  Company 

Gold  Park  Consolidated  Mines 

L"gg°tt  Gold  Mining  Company . 

The  Lily  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Company 

lAizon  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

The      iberty  Mining  Company 

^fokelunin"   Mining  Company 

Th'  Mt.  Vida  Gold  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

Jlonterey  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company 

North  Star  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

()ro  Copia  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

The  Pittsliurg  Liberty  Mining  and  Milling  Company. 

Rusty  Pick  Consolidated  Mines  (Company 

Sisson  Exploration  and  Mining  Conipany 

Sixteen  to  One  Mining  Company 

Sundown  Afining  and  Milling  Company 

\'all'y  Vi"W  Mining  Company 

Western  Belle  Mining  Company 

Atlantic   Midway  Oil  Company 

Babcock   Oil   Company 


Tax  Penalty 


$303  00 

50  00 

200  00 

50  CO 

200  00 

200  00 

.')0  OO 

250  00 

50  00 

250  00 

100  00 

50  00 

100  00 

lOO  00 

50  00 

50  00 

125  00 

50  00 

75  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

100  00 

100  00 

75  00 

75  OO 

100  00 

50  OO 

50  00 

50  OO 

50  00 

75  00 

lOO  00 

100  00 

75  00 

75  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

inn  no 

50  00 
75  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

200  00 
50  00 
50  00 

100  00 

150  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

100  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

100  on 
:'()  on 

50  00 

100  on 

50  00 
50  00 


$25  00 

G  25 

25  00 

625 

25  00 

25  00 

6  25 

31  25 

6  25 

31  25 

12  50 

G  25 

12  50 

12  50 

6  25 

6  25 

15  62 

6  25 

9  38 

6  25 

G  25 

G25 

12  50 

12  50 

9  38 

9  38 

12  50 

6  25 

6  25 

6  25 

6  25 

6  25 

12  50 

12  50 

9  38 

9  38 

6  25 

6  25 

6  25 

6  25 

6  25 

6  25 

r>  25 

12  50 
12  50 
12  50 

12  50 
G  25 
9  38 
6  25 
6  25 
6  25 

25  00 
6  25 
6  25 

12  50 

IS  75 
6  25 
6  25 
6  25 

12  50 
6  25 
G  2) 
G  25 

12  50 
(!  25 
G  25 

12  50 
6  25 
C  85 


Report 


No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Judgment   for  plaintiff. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Judgment  for  plaintiff. 

Judgment  for  plaintiff. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Judgment   for  plaintiff. 

Dismissed  for  cause. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 


No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Served.  Default. 
No  sci-vice.    Dismisse 


Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 


No  service.  Dismissed. 

No  service.  Dismisse<l. 

No  service.  Dismisse<l. 

No  service.  Dismissed. 

No  service.  Dismissed. 

No  service.  Dismissed. 

No  service.  Dismissed. 

No  service.  Dismissed. 

No  service.  Dismissed. 

No  service.  Dismissed. 

No  service.  Dismissed. 

No  service.  Dismissed. 

No  service.  Dismissed. 

No  service.  Dismissed. 

No  service.  Dismissed. 

No  service.  Dismissed. 

No  sen'ice.  Dismissed. 

No  sei-vice.  Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 

No  service.  Disnu'ss"d. 
Served.    Default. 

No  service.  Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 

No  service.  Dismissed. 
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Name 


Consolidated  Oil  Fields  of  California,  Ltd 

American  Bank  Protection  Company 

Elk  Mills  Midway  Oil  Company 

The  Golden  Crest  Oil  Company 

Kern  West  Side  Oil  Company 

Merchants  and  Bankers  Oil  Company 

Pennsylvania  Midway  Oil  Company 

Bamona  Oil  Company 

New  York  Coalinga  Oil  Company 1 

The  Raha  Consolidated  Oil  Company 

Sydney  Heald  Oil  Company 

Snelling  Oil   Company 

Sunset  National  Oil  Company 

Vancouver  Midway  Oil  Company 

Tuolumne  River  Power  Company 

The  Columbia  Mining-  and  Manufacturing  Company. 

Francis  Draz  &  Company 

Watson  and  Newall  Company 

Paulsons  Wireless  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

Ord  Mountain  Gold  Company 

Oro  Fino  Mining  Company _• 

Dayton  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company 

Pay  Streak  Mining  Company 

Phoenix  Gold  Quartz  and  Mining  Company 


Tax    I  Penalty 


$75  00 

50  00 

50  00 

75  00 

50  00 

100  00 

100  00 

50  00 

75  00 

100  00 

100  OO 

100  OO 

100  00 

750  00 

200  00 

50  00 

75  00 

75  00 

200  00 

100  00 

50  00 

62  50 

75  00 

:50  00 


$9  38 

0  25 

6  25 

9  38 

6  25 

12  50 

12  50 

6  25 

9  38 

12  50 

12  50 

12  50 

12  50 

83  75 

25  00 

6  2S 

9  38 

9  38 

25  00 

12  50 

6  25 

7  38 
•9  38 
6  25 


Report 


No  service.  Dismissed. 
No  service.  Dismissed. 
No  service.  Dismissed. 
Judgment  for  plaintiff. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 


No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 


Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 


Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
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The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  e.r  rci.  A.  B.  Nye,  brought  suits 
against  the  following  corporations  to  recover  franchise  taxes  for  the 
year  1912-1918.  Sacramento  County: 


Name 


Alaska  Pacific  Steamship  Company 

Amritan  Company  

Camden  Iron  Works 

D.  M.   Ferry  &   Company 

Klei'tric    Cable    (Company 

Fisk  Rubber  Company 

Foote   Concrete   Machinery   Company 

(lOlden  Gate  Advertising  Company 

Hoag  Automatic  Press   Company 

Inclined   Gravity   Hinge   Company 

.Tames   Cimningliam  Sons  Company 

Kalispell   Flour  Mill   Company 

Laemmle  Film  Service  Alliance 

L.  A.  Thompson  Scenic  Railway  Company 

Lehigh  Car  Wheel  and  Axle  Works 

Livering  and  (iarrigues  Company 

Needles  Mercantile   Company 

Pacific  Coast  Smelting  Refining  Company 

Panama  Development  Company 

Pantages  Theatre   Company 

Peterson   Construction   Company 

Racine  Sattley  Company 

R.   &  G.  Corset  Company 

Royal  Milling  Company 

Shelby  Electric  Company 

Smith-Premier   Typewriter   Company 

Starkweather's,   Incorporated  

Toyo    Kisen    Kabushiki    Kaisha    Oriental    Steamship 

Company  

Union  Square  Hotel  and  Theatre  Company 

United  States  Timber  Company 

Barandun  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

Oassidy  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Company,  The_._ 

Comstock  Golden  Gate  Mining  Company,  The 

Excelsior  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Company,  The.. 

Four  Metals  Smelting  and  Mining  Company 

Gray  Eagle  Gold  Mining  Company 

Orange  Blossom  Extension  Mining  and  Milling  Com- 
pany   

Pittsburg  Gold  Flat  Mines  Company 

Rawhide  Gold  Mining  Company,  The 

South'-rn  Belle  Mines  Company 

Treasure  Gold  Mining  Company 

'I'reasure  Hill  Mining  Company 

Yuba   Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Company 

Big  Sespe  Oil  Company 

Brownstone  Oil  and  Refining  Company 

Caledonian   Crude  Oil  Company,  The 

Cawder  Development  Company,  Tlie 

Eastern  Consolidated  Oil  Company 

Equitable   Petroleum   Company 

Maricopa   Consolidated  Oil   Company 

Navajo  Oil  Company 

()l''um   Development   Company 

Overland  Oil  Company ... 

Paraffine  Oil  Company 

Pacific  Slope  Oil  Company 

Pinnacle  Oil  Company 

Crescent  City  Light,  Water  and  Power  Company 

Pennsylvania    Casualty    Company 

German  Commercial  Accident  Company 

Empire  State  Surety   Company 


Tax 


•■Sfwo  flo 

KlO  00 
100  00 
200  00 
2o  00 
250  fH) 
30.  00 
30  00 
50  OO 
50  00 
40  00 
100  00 
40  00 
2)0  OO 
50  00 
50  00 
25  OO 
100  00 
100  00 
150  00 
25  00 
100  00 
30  00 
150  00 
50  OO 
250  OO 
25  00 

1,700  00 
100  00 
100  00 
75  00 
2.5  00 
50  00 
30  00 
50  00 
60  00 

2>  00 

GO  00 

400  00 

25  00 

•:5  00 

75  00 

200  00 

100  00 

35  00 

50  00 

50  00 

200  00 

50  00 

75  OO 

25  00 

IBO  00 

100  00 

35  CO 

35  00 

25  00 

22!)  44 

917  04 

id  20. 

4GfJ  40 


Penalty 


Report 


!f75  00 

12  50 

12  50 

25  00 

3  13 

31  25 

3  75 

3  75 

2  50 
6  25 
5  00 

12  50 

5  OO 
31  2;-. 

6  25 
6  25 

3  13 
12  50 
12  50 
18  75 

3  13 
12  50 

3  75 
18  75 

6  25 
31  25 

3  13 

212  50 
12  50 
12  50 
!>  38 
3  13 
(>  25 
3  75 

6  25 

7  50 

3  13 

7  50 
50  00 

3  13 

3  13 

8  75 
25  00 
12  50 

4  38 
6  25 
(i  25 

25  OO 
6  25 
0  38 

3  13 
20  OO 
12  50 

4  38 

4  38 
3  13 

2'i  m 
114  Gt 

5  70 
58  30 


Judgment   for  plaintiff. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Judgment   for  d"feii(laiit. 

Served.    Default. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 


No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 


Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 


Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 


No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 


Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 


Served.  Default. 
No  service.  Dismissed. 
No  service.  Dismissed. 
Paid.  Dismissed. 
Paid.  Dismissed. 
Paid.  Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed, 
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REPORT    OV    THE   ATTORNEY    GENERATj 


Name 


Tax    :  Penalty ' 


Report 


C.  H.  L.  Griest,  transacting  business  under  tlie  name 
and  style  of  Xe-n-port  Beach  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Company  and  Newport  Beach  Electric  Light 

and  Power  Company 

Magnolia  Southern  Oil  Company 

Abstract  Title  and  Trust  Company  of  San  Diego 

A.   Carpentier  

African   Ostrich   Farm   Company 

A.  P.  Webster  Investment  Company 

A.  H.  Brod   Company,  Ine 

Air  Valve  Control  Company 

Alameda  County  Land  Company 

Alberta  Incubator  Manufacturing  Company 

American  Battery   Company 

American  Bowling  Alleys  Company 

American  Construction  Company 

American  Hop  and  Barley  Company 

American  Tool  and  Specialty  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany   

Anglo-California  Wine   Company,   The 

Anglo-Mexican   Development   Company 

Arthur  C.  Wilson  Publishing  Company 

Associated  Investment  Company,  The 

Atlas  Brass  Works -. 

Auburn  Lumber  Company 

Auto  Speed  Signal  Company 

Backus  Automatic  Gas  Machine  Company 

Bailey  Fancy  Company 

Bakersfleld  Farm  and  Lands  Company 

Balboa  Hotel  Company 

Barton  Stephenson  Company 

Barton  Stim  Company 

Bay  Cities  Laundry  Company 

Bay  Cities  Realty  and  Finance  Company 

Bay  Counties  Hardware  and  Implement  Company... 

Bell  Amusement  Company 

Bender  Piano  Company i 

Berkeley  Farm  Creamery  Company,  The 

Barnardo  Land  Company 

Borchers'   Market  

Bullard  Automatic  Wrench  Company 

C.  A.  Blume  Construction  Company 

Callaghan    Construction   Company 

Call   Fruit    Company 

Califoraia  Atlantic  Steamship  Company 

California   Carbonic  Company 

Califoinia  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of  Los  Angeles 

California  Miners'   Corporation 

California  Opportunities  Company 

California  Pipe  Line  Company 

California   Real   Estate   Association 

Cam))!)"]!  Grain  and  Milling  Company 

Campodonica  Burns  Ooniea  Company 

C.  E.  Kennedy  Investment  Company ... 

Cement  Engineering  Company 

C.  E.  Whitney  Company 

Ceramic  Supply  Company 

Central  California  Construction  Company 

Central  Hardware  Company 

Chase  Motor  Service  Company 

Charl°s  M.  Plum   &   Company 

City  and  Suburban  Realty  Company 

Claremont  Court  Company 

Claremont  Park  Company 

C.  Malamlrino  

Coeflekl   Company   

Collins  Htci'l  Partition  and  Lathing  Company 

Columbia  Amusement  Company.- ..• 

Columbia  Taximeter  Company 

Comniereial  Warehouse   Company 

Conduit  Wiring  Machine  Company 


$80  00 
100  00 
200  00 
100  00 
75  00 
50  00 
40  00 
100  00 
200  00 
50  00 
50  00 
SO  00 
50  00 
25  00 

100  00 
25  00 
75  00 
25  OO 
50  00 
40  00 
50  00 
75  OO 
25  00 
50  00 

100  00 
30  00 
25  00 
30  00 
25  00 

100  00 
25  00 
30  00 
25  00 
60  00 
35  00 
25  00 
40  00 
25  00 
50  00 

200  00 

125  00 
75  OO 

50  no 

50  00 


25  00 
2110  00 
75  00 
25  00 
60  00 
30  00 
50  00 
25  00 
25  00 
40  00 
25  00 
25  00 
60  00 
50  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
30  00 
100  00 
25  00 
25  00 
50  00 
25  00 


$10  00     Judgment  for  plaintiff. 
12  50  !  Dismissed  for  cause. 
25  00  ,  No  service.    Dismissed. 
12  .50  '  Served.    Default. 

9  38     Served.    Default. 

6  25     No  service.    Dismissed. 

5  00  '  Served.    Default. 
12  50     Served.    Default. 

25  00  '  No  service.    Dismissed. 

6  25  j  No  service.  Dismissed. 
6  25  No  service.  Dismissed. 
3  75  ]  Served.    Default. 

6  25  '  Served.    Default. 
3  13     Served.    Default. 

12  50     Paid.    Dismissed. 

3  13  ]  No  service.  Dismissed. 
9  38  No  service.  Dismissed. 
3  13     No  service.    Dismissed. 

6  25  ,  No  service.    Dismissed. 

5  00  !  Paid.    Dismissed. 

6  25  '  No  service.  Dismissed. 
9  38     Served.    Default. 

3  13     Served.    Default. 

6  25  '  No  service.    Dismissed. 
12  50  [  No  service.    Dismissed. 

3  75  Paid.    Dismissed. 

3  13  Served.    Default. 

3  75  I  No  service.    Dismissed. 

3  13  Paid.    Dismissed. 

12  50  '  No  service.    Dismissed. 

3  13  '  Served.    Default. 

3  75  Served.    Default. 

3  13  1  No  service.    Dismissed. 

7  50  I  Paid.    Dismissed. 

4  38  I  Served.    Default. 

3  13     No  service.    Dismissed. 

5  00     Served.    Default. 
3  13  I  Served.    Default. 

6  25     No  service.    Dismissed. 
25  00     No  service.    Dismissed. 

6  2:5  Served.    Default. 

9  38  No  service.    Di.snn'ssed. 

6  25  No  service.    Dismissed. 

6  25  No  service.  Disnn's.«ed. 
3  13  Servcfl.    Default. 

25  00     Served.    Default. 
9  38     No  service.    Dismissed. 
3  13     No  service.    Dismissed. 

7  .50  I  Served.    Default. 
3  75  t  Paid.    Dismissed. 

2  50     Served.    Default. 

3  13  No  service.  Dismissed. 
3  13  ;  No  service.    Dismissed. 

5  00  No  service.  Dismissed. 
3  13     Paid.    Dismissed. 

3  13  No  service.    Dismissed. 

7  50  Served.    Default. 

0  25  Paid.    Dismissed. 

1  25  Paid.    Dismissed. 
1  25  Paid.    Dismissed. 

3  13  No  .service.    Dismissed. 

3  75  Served.    Default. 

12  50  Served.    Default. 

3  13  No  service.    Dismissed. 

3  13  Served.    Default. 

6  25  Served.    Default. 
3  13  i  Paid.    Dismissed. 
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Name 


Conley  Oil  and  Paint  Company 

Crown   Drug   Company 

Curtiss  Slisa  iind  Cox 

Docker    Electrical    Company 

Donnison    N?\vs    Company 

Doak  Shset  .Stoel  Company 

Don  Carlos  Hotel  Company 

Karhart  Steel  and  Iron  Works 

El  Csntro  Hotel  Company 

English  Woolen  Mil's  Manufacturing  Company 

Equitable   Realty   Company 

Eucalyptus  Timber  Corporation 

E.  W.  Morgan  Company 

Eureka  Garage  Company 

Falkner  Peart   Company 

Fidelity  Home  Buil<ling  Company 

Forest  Lake  Farms  Company 

Frame  Flat  Development  Company 

Franklin  Building  and  Investment  Company 

Fred  Becker  Meat  Company 

Fuller    &   Company 

(tco.  C.  Saleli  Company 

(ieorge  K.  Porter  Company 

(iinseng  Product  Company 

(iolden  Gate  Improvement  Company 

(folden    State   Investment   Company 

(iould,  Sullivan  &  Co 

Greater  I.os  Angeles  Real  Estate  Auction  Room 

•  ireat  Western  Home  Building  Company 

(ireen's    

•  ireenwood  Steamship  Company 

(iregory   Fruit   Company 

Hesperia  Land  and  Water  Company 

Hill  Farm  and  Poultry  Company 

Hininan   &  Tnttle,  Incorporated 

The   Hipiiodronie   Company 

Hoffman    Hanhvare    Company 

Holmes  Disappearing  Bed  Company 

Hotel  Crescent  Company 

Hurrle  Window  Glass  Company 

Imperial  Cigar  Company 

Indestructible   Concrete   Construction   Company 

The  International  Commercial  Company 

Int"rnational   Manufacturing   Company 

International    Trading    Comi'any 

Iiiterstat"  Shipping  Company 

-lamison    I,imo   Company 

Tlv>  .lai>ancs"  Construction  Comjiany 

,1.    B.   Wilki"  Company 

.(.  II.   S'.raly  Company 

.lohn    (^iiadt    Company 

J.  V.   Massi(!  Company 

Kaufl'man  Land  and  Water  Company 

La  Grande  Beach  Improvement  Company 

The  Lamson  Aeroplane  Company 

L.  A.   Myers   (Company 

Langc,  .7org"nsen   &   Co 

Layne   &  Bowler  Company  of  California 

Lindsay  Land  Company 

Loomis   Lumber  Company 

Los  Angeles  Building  Company 

Los  Angeles  California  Realty  Company 

Los  Angeles  Storage  Commission  and  Lumber  Com- 
pany   

Lyons    Dividends    Company 

McComas    &    Roth 

McKay   Steamship   Company 

Miiconih'ay    &    Co 

Mugii'-Silica    Company   

Maine   Land  ajid  Development  Company 


Tax    i  Penalty 


$25  00 
50  00 
50  00 
35  00 

■25  00 

10  no 

25  00 
2)  00 
2)  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
30  00 
a3  00 
50  OO 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
30  00 
•Z'i  OO 
100  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
30  00 
25  00 
25  00 
i%  00 
■25  00 
50  00 
25  00 
37  50 
25  OO 

50  no 

SO  OO 
400  OO 
2)  00 
30  00 
75  00 
25  00 
-■0  no 
25  IX) 
40  OO 
■  30  no 
30  no 

35  00 

■25  nn 
35  nn 
55  on 

100  nn 
35  OO 

100  OO 
25  00 
25  00 
2>  00 
50  00 
75  00 
25  00 
2.)  00 

125  00 

100  00 

50  00 

25  00 

25  no 

37  5(1 

inn  nn 
90  (in 
40  on 


$3  13 
6  25 
6  25 

4  38 
1  25 

5  00 
3  13 
3  13 
3  13 
3  13 
3  13 
3  13 
3  13 
3  75 
3  13 

6  25 
3  13 
3  13 
3  13 
3  75 
3  13 

12  50 
(i  25 
6  ^25 
6  25 
3  75 
3  13 
3  13 
6  25 
3  13 
6  25 
1  2> 
1  88 
3  13 
6  25 
3  75 

50  00 
3  13 
3  75 
9  38 
3  13 
6  25 
3  13 
5  00 
3  75 

3  75 

4  38 

3  13 

4  38 
G  88 

12  50 

4  38 
12  50 

3  13 
3  13 
3  13 
0  25 
!!  38 
3  13 
3  13 
15  G3 
12  50 

a  25 

3  13 
3  13 

.  1  88 
12  50 
11  25 

5  00 


Report 


Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Judgment  for  plaintiff. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismi.=sed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  sTvice.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.     Default. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    I>efault. 

No  s"rvice.    Disnii.'^.scd. 

No  servic''.    Dismissed. 

S'.'rved.    Default. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Paid.    Disniiss'Ml. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismisseil. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Disnu'ssed. 

Served.    Default, 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Disnn'.^sed. 
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Name 


Manufacturing 


Marjorie    Rambeau    Motion    Pictur 

Company    

Marshall  Black  Investment  Company 

Meek  Doran  Ranch  Company 

Mendota    Distilling   Company 

The  Miller  &  Sons  Company '_'_ 

Model    Farm    Dairy 

The  Montgomery  Company 

Moore  Sswing  Machine  Company 

The  Mountain  Roll  Amusement  Company 

Bluller    &    Co 

Murray  Showcase  and  Fixture  Company 

National  Livestock  Company 

National  Marine  Salvage  Company 

National  Rubber  Substitute  Company 

Normandie  Hotel  Company 

Oakland  Casket  and  Undertaking  Company 

Occidental  Home  Builders 

Oriental  Paint  Oil  Company 

Orient   Trade    Company '__' 

Oroville  Furniture  and  Trunk  Factoi-y 1-...1 

Ostrom  Hair  Grower  Company 

Out  West  Gem  and  Button  Company 

Palace  Hotel  Auto   Service   Company 

Pacific  Automobile  Protective  Association 

Pacific  Coast  Development  Company 

Pacific  Coast  Lumber  and  Orchard  Company 

Pacific  Coast  Wineries  and  Distilleries  Company 

Palms  Land,  Light  and  Water  Company 

Paraiso    Fruit    Company 

P.   C.  Pulse  Company 

Peerless  Brick  and  Artificial  Stone  Company 

Pelton  Systems  Construction  Company 

Petaluma  Furniture  Company 

Point  Loma  Villas,  Incorporated \ 

Pomona    Hotel    Company '_] 

Pozzi  Creamery  .- 

Pure  Blood  Mule  Foot  Hog  Association 1,1^ 

Ramona  Hot  Springs  Company 

Rawicz  Bros.  &  Coleman " 

Redwood  City  Heights  Investment  Company 

Redlands  Fruit  Cooling  and  Cold  Storage  Company. 

Rces  Rivers  Land  and  Water  Company 

Riley  Barnes  Wild  Animal  Circus,  Inc 

Rose  City  Creamery 

Sacramento  Valley  Nursery  Company __... 

San  Diego  Chamber  Bureau  Department  of  Lands.- 

San  Diego  Times   Company 

S.   &  D.  Motor  Vehicle  Company 

Sanitary  Laundry  Company 

Sanitary  Reclamation   Company 

San  Joaquin  Improvement  and  Land  Company Z 

San  Souci  Development  Company 

Scotch  Plaid  Tailors,  Inc --_--..."! 

Second  Street  Planing  Mill,  Incorporated 

Seclcy,  Van  Zandt  &  Crackel 

Shriner  and  Allen  Company '_'___ 

Sierra  Supply  Company.  Inc ' 

Sierra  White  Pine  and  Redwood  Company _[l. 

Simple  Oil  Engine  Company  of  California 

Sonora  Land  and  Irrigation  Company... 

South  California  Building  and  Investment  Company 

Spanish  American  Food  Company 

Standish  Hickey  Timber  Company 

Standard  Lumber  and  Wrecking  Company '" 

Tehama   Mercantile  Company '_ 

Trewella-Kendall  Company _. _____ 

UniU'd    Si'cui'ities    Company 

United  Oil   R'<fineries ". --.r^-.'I^^^J^'r 

Upton    Frencli   Construction   Company 

Vaiigliii    DrilHng   Company ". 


Tax  Penalty 


$25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
60  OO 
100  00 
25  00 
75  00 
100  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  OO 
100  00 
75  00 
50  00 
40  00 
25  OO 
25  00 
50  00 
50  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
100  00 
75  00 
lOO  00 
25  00 
100  00 
40  00 
25  00 
50  00 
25  00 
30  00 
50  00 
50  00 
25  00 
35  00 
25  00 
25  00 
125  00 
35  OO 
50  00 
25  00 
50  00 
25  no 
75  (10 
30  00 

50  on 

25  00 
25  00 

25  00 

40  00 

35  00 

25  00 

40  00 
20O  00 

40  00 
100  00 

30  00 

25  00 
125  OO 

25  00 

50  00 

35  00 
100  00 
100  00 

25  on 

25  00 


$3  13 
1  25 
3  13 
3  13 
7  50 

12  50 
1  25 
9  38 

12  50 
3  13 
3  13 
3  13 

12  50 
9  38 
6  25 

5  00 
3  13 
3  13 

6  25 
6  25 
3  18 
3  13 
3  13 
3  13 
3  13 

12  50 
9  38 

12  50 
3  13 

12  50 

5  00 
3  13 

6  25 
3  13 
3  75 
6  25 
6  25 

3  13 

4  38 
3  13 

3  13 
15  63 

4  38 
6  25 
3  13 
6  25 
3  13 
0  38 
3  75 
6  25 
3  13 
3  13 

li 
Of 
3J 
IE 
OC 
Ot 

no 

50 
75 
13 
63 
13 
25 
3S 
50 
50 
13 
13 


Report 


1    ^ 

13 

'        5 

00 

i    4 

3S 

1    3  13  1 

1    '"' 

OO 

I   2.5 

00 

i    5 

no 

12 

50 

i    ^ 

75 

1    3 

13 

15 

63 

3  13  1 

fi 

25 

4 

3S 

12 

50 

12 

50 

3 

13 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Judgment  for  plaintiff. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Judgment  for  plaintiff. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 


No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 


Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 


Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismiss"d. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  sei-vice.    Dismisseil. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Disnu'ssed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
No  servic.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Judgment   for  plaintiff. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Ju<lgment  for  plaintiff. 
Served.    Default. 
Judgment  for  plaintiff. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
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Name 


Ventilating:  Window  Shads  Company $75  00 


Tax     Penalty 


Watsonville  Glove  Real  Kstate  Company 

West  Coast  Securiti'js  Company 

Western  Music  Roll  Company 

Western    Safevault    Company 

Western  Salt  Company 

Western  States  Construction  Company 

Wheeler  Reid  Publishing  Company 

Whitelaw  Wrecking-  Company 

WilkesHayden  Kergan  Company 

Willard  H.  Stinison  Company 

William   Wolf   Improvement   Company 

The   Woodruff    Company 

Zaiser  Brothers  Company 

An)ador  Tunnel  Mill  and  Mining  Company. 
Armagosa  Mining  and  Milling  Company.. 

Anchor  Group  Mining  Company 

Arsinoe   Mining   Company 

Cain   Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Company 

Corriente  de  Oro  Placer  Company 

The  Dredging  Corporation 

El  Capital  Mining  Company 

(irand  Central  Gold  Mining  Company 

Hamilton  Gold  Mining  Company 

Jerry  Mining  Company 

La  Crosse  Mining  Company 

Lava  Beds  Dredging  Company 

Long  Gulch  Mining  and  Development  Company 

The  Mamarmie  Exploration  and  Development  Com- 
pany  

Tlie  Mount  Mary  Gold  Mining  and  Milling  Company. 

New  Black  Canyon  Gold  Mining  Company 

North  American  Mining  and  Development  Company.. 

The  Oriel  Products  Company 

Pitts  Quicksilver  Mining  Company 

Rawhide  Gold  Quartz  Mining  Company 

The  Rio  Tagiis  Mining  Company 

Rogue   River  Dredging  Company 

South  Jackson  Gold  Mining  Company 

Uncle  Sam  Milling  and  Mining  Company 

Valentine  Mining  Company 

Victor  Mining  and  Development  Company 

The  W.  K.  Mining  Company 

Black  Eagle  Oil   Company 

Bradley  Oil  Company,  The 

Cahfornia  Consolidated  Oil  Company 

Casmalia  Raneli  Oil  and  Development  Company 

Chee  Chaco  Oil  and  rh'velopmcnt  Company 

Coalinga  Blue  Moon  Oil  Company 

Coalinga  Gateway  Oil  Company 

Dispatch  Oil  Company 

Fresno-San  Francisco  Oil  Company 

Fulton   Oil   Company 

Globe  Oil  and  (lold  Company 

Golden  Gate  Petroleum  Company 

Gypsy  Oil  Company 

Jewell  Oil  Company 

Kern  Five  Oil  Company 

Landers  Oil  Syndicate,  Inc 

Lomitas  Oil  Company 

Lucky  Strike  Oil  Company 

Mexican  Oil  and  Asphalt  Company 

Mountain   G\r]  Oil  Company 

National  Petroleum   Company 

Napa  Valley  Oil   Com]tany 

Oskaloosa    Oil    Company 

Pioneer  Oil   Company 

Santa  Maria  Eastside  Oil  Company 

Sunol  Coalinga  Oil  Company 

Templos  Ranch  Oil  Company 

Texeal  Oil  Company,  The 


■40  00 
2')  00 
•25  00 
25  00 

400  00 
30  00 
35  00 

150  00 
50  00 

200  00 

.500  00 
50  00 
30  00 
25  00 
.30  00 
40  00 
30  00 
25  00 
25  00 
30  00 
60  00 
25  00 
25  00 
35  00 
25  00 
2>  00 
25  00 

30  00 

25  00 

60  00 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

30  00 

10  00 

25  00 

75  00 

35  00 

25  00 

35  OO 

25  00 

60  00 

25  00 

IflO  (10 

TO  00 

50  OO 

35  m 

30  00 

80  00 

120  00 

25  00 

35  00 

25  00 

25  00 

35  00 

30  00 

25  00 

40  00 

40  00 

25  00 

25  00 

.50  00 

40  00 

50  (JO 

25  (1(1 

1:50  00 

40  (U) 

35  00 

25  00 


Report 


$9  38 

5  00 
3  13 
3  13 
3  13 

50  00 

3  75 

4  38 
18  75 

6  25 
25  00 
62  50 

6  2') 
1  25 
3  13 

6  25 

5  00 
3  25 
1  25 
3  13 
3  75 

7  50 
3  13 

3  13 

4  38 
3  13 
3  13 
3  13 

3  75 
3  13 
7  50 
3  13 
3  13 
3  13 
3  75 

5  00 

3  13 
9  38 

4  38 

3  13 

4  38 
3  13 
7  .50 

3  13 
12  W 

5  75 

6  25 

4  :is 
3  75 

10  00 
15  00 

3  13 

4  38 
3  13 

3  13 

4  .38 
3  75 
3  13 

5  00 

5  OO 
3  13 
3  13 

6  25 
5  00 
0  2) 

3  13 
IS  75 

2  OO 

4  38 

3  13 


No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 


No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 


Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 


Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 


No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Served. 
Served. 


Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 

Dismissed. 


Default. 
Default. 


9  38 

4  38 

3  13 

4  38 

3  13 

7  .50 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismisse<l. 

Served.    Default. 

NO'  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismisse<l. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  servic".    Dismisseil. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 
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Name 


Tax    1  Penalty 


Report 


T.  C.  Oil  and  Development  Company 

Trsasurs  Oil  Realty  Company 

Williams  Oil   Company 

California  Stored  Waters  Company 

Gerber  Water  and  Light  Company 

Olendale  Consolidated  Water  Company 

Imperial  Light,  Water  and  Power  Company 

Moor  Park  Iriigation  Company 

Sisson   Development    Company... 

Union  Water  Company  of  Claremont 

Universal    Wireless    Telephone   and   Telegraph    Com- 
pany   

Central  Counties  Gas  Company  of  California 

Krohn  Electric   Company 

Metropolitan  Gas  Corporation 

Metropolitan  Light  and  Power  Company 

Mill  Valley  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Municipal  Light  and  Power  Company 

Municipal  Light,  Power  and  Heat  Corporation 

Northern  Light  and  Power  Company 

Oakland  Natural  Gas  Company 

People's  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 

People's   Power   Company 

Placer  Electric  Power  Company 

West  Coast  Power  Company 

California  Plumas  Railway  Company 

Fresno  and  Eastern  Railroad  Company 

San  Diego,  El  Cajon  and  Escondido  Railway  Com- 
pany   

San  Francisco  and  Transhay  Railway  Company 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Electric  Railway 

San  Juan  Southern  Railway  Company 

California  American  Life  Insurance  Company ■ 

The  Universal  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Company 


$25  00 

$3  13 

200  00 

25  00 

25  00 

3  13 

75  00 

9  38 

25  00 

3  13 

75  00 

3  75 

2;3  00 

3  13 

25  00 

3  13 

2->  00 

3  13 

35  00 

4?8 

75  00 

9  38 

75  00 

9  38 

200  00 

23  00 

100  00 

12  50 

250  00 

18  75 

25  00 

3  13 

100  00 

12  50 

200  00 

25  00 

100  00 

12  50 

75  00 

9  38 

75  OO 

9  38 

50  00 

6  23 

lOO  00 

12  50 

7.5  00 

9  38 

75  00 

9  38 

100  00 

12  50 

200  00 

25  00 

100  00 

12  50 

100  00 

12  50 

75  00 

9  38 

50  00 

6  25 

37  50 

4  70 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Judgment  for  plaintiff. 

Judgment  for  plaintiff. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
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The  People  of  the  St;ile  ol!  CMlifoniia.  r.r  rd.  A.  15.  X\  e,  l)miighl  suits 
against  the  following  corporntions  to  reeovei-  franchise  taxes  for  the 
vear   1913-1914,   Sacramento   Connty : 


Name 


A.  B.  H.  &  M.  H.  Building' Company 

A.  .1.   Rankpii   Company 

Alfalfa  Fanning  ami  Dairying  Company 

American  Uoml  Company 

Til"  Ain'Mican   T.ot'k:  Company 

Amerifan  Sales  Company 

Anaheim    Constnii'fion    Company 

Angelus  Motor  Truck  and  Transfer  Company 

Angvlus   Publicity   Hureau 

Associated   Land   Invt'straent   Corporation 

Asso<'iat"d   Realty   Company 

Atlas  Taxicah  and  Auto  Service  Company 

Automatic  Billing   Company 

The  Azusa   Hotel   Company 

Baker-Mead   Warehouse   Company 

Bakersfleld  Pipe  antl  Wrecking  Company 

Bates-Chesebrough   &  Lowry,  Incorporated 

Berlin  Dye  Works  and  Laundry  Company 

B.  Hoist   Company 

Boston  Dry  Goods   Company 

Bowes    Breuner   Company 

Buckler-Smith    Investment   Company 

California  Bottling  Company 

California  Granite  Company 

California  Motor  Car  Company 

California  Pressed  Brick  Company 

California  Realty  Trust  Company 

California    Selling    Company 

Ca?a  Loma  Hotel  Company 

C.  B.  Rode  &  Co 

Coast  Improvement  Company 

Commercial   Motor   Company 

The  Confection°rs  and  Bakers  Supply  Company. 

The  Consolidated  Commercial  Company 

Consolidated  Garage  Company 

Consolidated  Motor  Car  Company 

Contra  Costa  County  Meat  Company 

Corcoran  Development  Company 

Corcoran    Investment    Company 

Cronan's   Cornice  Works 

Danforth  Warehouse  Company 

Development  Company  of  Riverside 

Duncan  Investment  Company 

Eagle   Brewery   

Edwards,  Reed  &  Brady,  Incorporated 

El  Centro  Hardware  and  Implement  Company 

El  Reposa  Sanatorium  Company 

Farmers   Mortgage   Company 

Federated  .States  Building  Company 

F.  L.  Moore  Motor  Truck  Company 

F.  P.  Gallagher  Company 

Gabilan  Lime  Company 

f;eo.  E.  Dow  Pumping  Engine  Company 

Glendal"  Company  

Gordon   Syrup   Company 

The  Herald  Company 

Home  Game  Transfer  Company 

Hughes  Hotel  Company 

Improved  Sales  Book  Company 

Intn-California  Land  Company 

Investors  Land  and  Water  Company 

Jesss  H.  Woods  Company 

Jim   McCoy  Distilling  Company 

Los  Ang°les  Tj'pewriter  Company 

The  Lucore   Company 


Tax 


Penalty  j 


Report 


SjioO  flO 
:»  00 
no  00 

2:')   00 

W  (10 

40  n(» 
•2:>  00 
■r>  (1(1 

."id  (10 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
40  00 
50  00 
30  00 
25  00 
30  00 
125  00 

ao  00  I 

25  00 

30  00 

35  00 

25  00 

2  >  00 

25  00 

25  00 

75  00 

50  00 

25  00 

40  00 

80  00 

25  00 

25  00 

50  00 

40  00 

200  00 

25  OO 

50  00 

30  00 

;30  00 

25  00 

45  00 

70  00 

100  OO 

25  00 

40  00 

150  00 

35  00 

40  00 

200  OO 

30  00 

25  00 

175  00 

30  OO 

50  00 

30  00 

40  00 

25  00 

100  00 

50  00 

30  00 

25  00 

2>  00 

40  OO 

40  00 


3  75 
6  25 
3  13 
5  00 
5  00 
3  13 
3  13 
S  25 
3  13 
3  13 
3  13 

5  OO 

6  25 
3  75 
3  13 
3  75 

15  63 
1  50 
3  13 

3  75 

4  38 
3  13 
3  13 
3  13 
3  13 
9  38 
6  25 
3  13 

5  00 
10  00 

1  2> 
3  13 

6  25 
5  00 

25  00 
3  13 

2  50 

3  75 
G  25 
3  13 
5  63 
8  75 

12  50 

3  13 
5  00 

18  75 

4  38 

5  00 
25  00 

3  75 
3  13 

5  75 
3  75 

6  25 
3  75 
5  00 
3  13 

12  50 
0  25 
3  75 
3  13 
3  13 
5  00 
5  00 


No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismi^.s"d. 


No  service. 
No  service. 
No  servie". 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 


Disniissr<l. 
Dismi.<si'd. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Disnu'sscd. 
Dismissed. 


Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Disinissed. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
I  No  service.    Dismissed. 
!  No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismiss"d. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
!  Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
i  No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
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Name 


Tax 


Penalty 


Report 


Matilija   Dovi'loiJiiicnt   Company 

Maxon-Nowlin   Company   

Mercury  Publishing-  Company 

National  Oil  Gas  Producers'  Company 

Nordman  Bros.   Company 

Nunlik   Camera   Company 

Oldsmobile  Company  of  California 

Original  Home  Builders  of  Oakland --. 

The  Paeifle  Engineering  Company 

Pacific  Fruit  Cooling  and  Vaporizing  Company 

Pacific  Grove  Beach  Company 

Pacific    Kelp    Company 

Pacific  Realty  Bonds  Company , 

Pacific  Terminal  Company 

Pavement    Cutting   Machine    Company   of   Northern 

California    

P.  P.  Howard  Company 

Plowman  Scott  Rotary  Pulverizing  Company 

The  "Q"'  Investment  and  Security  Company 

The  Rapid  Ti-ansit  Navigation  Company 

Republic  Tire  and  Supply  Company 

Rulofson  Metal  Window  Works 

The  Sacramento  Valley  Land  and  Water  Company.. 

Sam  Johnson  Auto  Company 

Samuel  Dusenberg  Company 

San    Carlos    Heights 

The  San  Joaquin  Farming  Company 

San  Joaquin  Land  and  Improvement  Company 

San  Luis  R€y  Land  Company 

Shoults  Box   Company 

Square  Deal  Auto   Company 

Suburban  Securities   Coiiioration 

Sunset  Lake  Lumber  Company 

Superior  Bakery  and  Restaurant  Company 

T.  A.  Work  Company 

The  Temple  Theater  and  Realty  Company 

Treadwell  and   Company ' 

United    Building   Equipment    Company    of    Los   An- 
geles     

United  States  Industrial  Educational  Farming  Com- 
pany   

United  States  Pure  Goods  Company 

Waltman  Manufacturing  Company 

Washington    Constraction    Company 

Waterhouse  Estate  Company 

W.  E.  Reading  Company 

West  Coast   Company 

West  Coast  Oyster  Company 

Western  Hotel  Company 

Western  Real  Estate  and  Investment  Company 

Whittier  Campbell  Company,  Inc 

Young  Construction  Company.- 

C.   J.   Company 

Columbian  Oil  Company 

Denver  Oil   Company . 

Dominion  Belridge  Oil  Company 

Ethel  D.  Company 

Equitable   Petroleum   Company 

July  Consolidated  Oil  Company 

Kernel  Consolidated  Oil  Company 1.. 

Michigan  Oil  Company 

Nassau  Oil  Comj)any  of  California , 

Panama    Oil    Company 

Princess  Oil  Company 

Rpx  Midway  Oil   Company 

Signal  Oil  Company 

Silver  Palls  Oil  Company 

Speedwell  Oil  Company 

Mount  Shasta  Aqueduct  Corporation 

Sierra  Blue  Lake  Water  and  Power  Company 

American  Timgsten  Mining  and  Refining  Company.. 


flo  00 

1(1(1  (X) 

75  00 

JO  00 

210  00 

100  00 

25  00 

40  00 

50  00 

30  00 

25  00 

S.')  oo 

40  00 

200  00 

50  00 
25  00 
,S0  00 
30  00 
75  00 
30  00 
30  00 

125  00 
50  OO 
60  OO 

110  00 
40  00 
35  00 
60  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
25  OO 
30  00 
30  00 

100  00 

800  OO 

25  00 


$3  13 
12  50 
9  38 
5  OO 

26  25  ! 

12  50  I 
3  13 

5  00 

6  25  I 
3  75 

3  13  I 

4  38 

5  00 
25  00  I 

0  25  I 

1  25 
10  00 

3  75 
9  38 
3  75 

3  75 
15  63 

6  25 

7  50 

13  75 
5  00 

4  38 
7  50 
3  75 
3  75 
3  75 
3  13 
3  75 
1  50 

12  50 
100  00 


25  00 

3  13 

25  00 

3  13 

25'  OO 

3  13 

30  00 

3  75 

125  00 

15  63 

25  CO 

3  13 

40  00 

5  00 

25  00 

1  25 

75  00 

9  38 

100  00 

12  .50 

30  00 

3  75 

25  00 

3  13 

25  00 

3  13 

25  00 

3  13 

25  00 

3  13 

25  OO 

3  13 

300  00 

37  50 

100  00 

12  50 

25  00 

3  13 

40  00 

5  00 

25  00 

3  13 

25  00 

3  13 

35  00 

4  38 

100  00 

12  50 

25  00 

3  13 

35  00 

4  38 

35  00 

4  38 

30  00 

3  75 

200  OO 

25  00 

25  00 

1  25 

50  00 

6  26 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Judgment  for  plaiiitiiV. 

Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 


No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 


Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 


Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Judgment   for  plaintiff. 


3  13     No  service.    Dismissed. 


No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

NO'  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default." 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Judgment  for  plaintiff. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 
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Name 


Tax 


Black  Mountain  Mining  Conijiany 

Bonanza    King    Mining,    Milling    and    Dpvelopnient 

Company   

California  Gold  Extraction  Company 

California   Mining  Company 

Central  Consolidated  Mining  Company 

Charleston  National  Mines  Company 

The  Clark  County  Zinc  and  Lead  Mining  Company, 

Coluniliia  Basin  Development  Company 

Enterprise  Gold  Mining  Company 

Fair   Maiden    Mine 

(ioldmont  Consolidated  Mining  Company 

Helper  Mining   Conn>any 

Highland  Lake  Mining  t'ompany 

Inyo  Copper  Mines  Corporation 

Tlie  Lightner  (Jold  Mining  Company 

The  M.  &  M.  Mining  Company 

Marc  Antony  Mines  Company 

Mexican.  American  Iron  Company 

Mineral  Hill  Consolidated  Mining  Company 

National  Borax  Company 

National  Gold   Company 

New  River  Mining  Company .- 

Patterson  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

Pleasant  Creek  Gold  Dredge  Mining  Company 

Reiner   Mining   Company 

The  Sierra  Madre  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

Somerset  Gold  Mining  Company 

Southwestern  Lead  Mining  Company 

Sovereign   Mines   Company 

Tarr  Mining   Company 

Topkuk    Ditch    Company 

'I'uUoch  Gold  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

Union  Hill  Mining  Company 

Western  Lead  

West  Tonopah  Consolidated  Mining  Company 

Wild  Rose  Mining  Company 

Safety  Mutual  Building  and  Loan  Association 

American  Power  Company  of  California 

The  Cliemical  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company— - 

Crystal  Water  Power  Company 

International  Fuel  and  Gas  Company 

Lompoc  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Midway  Light  and  Power  Company 

Sespe  Light  and  Power  Company 

Sierra  Nevada  Power  and  Irrigation   Company 

Smith  River  Electric  Company 

Maliba   Tidewater  Railway 

Riverside  Redlands  Interurban  Railway  Company 

Sacramonto-Folsom    Electric    Raihvay    Company 

The  Sacramento  Short  Line 

San    Diego,     Riverside    and    Los    Angeles     Railway 

Company  

San  Jose  and  Almaden  Railroad  Company 

Watsonville  Railway  and  Navigation  Company 

Union   State   Bank 

Crescent  City  Light,  Water  and  Power  Company... 

State  Savings  and  Commercial  Bank 

Japanese  Bank  of  Sacramento 

The   Kimmon    Ginko 

Kern  Valley  Bank 

The  Japaness  American  Bank 

Acme  Steel  Goods  Company 

California  Pastoral  and  Agriculture  Company,  Ltd.. 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 

First     National     Aerial     Navigation     Company     of 

Nevada    .-. 

Follansbee  Brothers  Company 

Goodhart  Hartman   Company 

Granite  Mountain  Investment  Company 

Ingersoll  Engineering  and  Construction  Company 


Penalty  i 


Report 


$150  00 

50  00 
30  00 
25  00 
25  00 
.50  00 
45  00 
25  00 
50  00 
3.')  00 
4(1  00 
30  00 
.50  00 
30  OO 
5(>  UO 
25  00 
80  00 
40  00 
100  00 
25  00 
SO  00 
25  00 
35  00 
25  00 
50  00 
40  00 
25  00 
40  OO 
25  00 
3)  (10 
25  00 
35  00 
25  00 
35  00 
40  00 
25  00 
50  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
25  00 
50  00 
100  00 
50  00 
50  00 
.50  OO 
200  00 
lOO  00 
250  00 

250  00 

50  00 

443  82 

22  00 

28S  26 

206  36 

102  00 

205  00 

1,000  00 

757  00 

25  00 

1,675  00 

750  00 

40  00 
25  00 
40  00 
310  OO 
50  00 


$0  25     No  service.    Dismissed. 


6  25 
3  75 
3  13 
3  13 
6  25 

5  63 

3  13 

6  25 

4  38 

5  00 
3  75 
(i  25 
3  75 

6  25 
3  13 

10  00 
500 
12  50 

3  13 

4  00 

3  13 

4  38 
3  13 

0  25 

5  00 
3  13 
5  00 

3  13 

4  3S 

3  13 

4  3S 

1  25 

4  38 

5  00 
3  13 

6  25 
12  .50 
12  r.o 
12  50 
12  50 

3  13 
6  25 
12  50 
6  25 
6  25 

2  50 
25  00 
12  50 
31  25 

31  25 
6  25 
55  48 

2  75 
.33  54 
25  80 
12  75 
25  61 

125  00 
84  64 

3  13 
209  38 

m  75 

5  00 
3  13 

5  00 
38  75 

6  25 


No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  sei-viee.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Judgment  for  plaintitt'. 

S-rved.    Di'fault. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 


No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Served. 

Served. 


Dismissed. 

Dismissed. 

Dismissed. 
Default. 
Default. 


No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 


No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 


Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 


Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Judgment  for  plaintiff. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 


No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 


Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 


Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
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Name 


Keutucky  Refilling  Company 

Lacko  Chemical  Company 

Monarch  Manufacturing   Company 

National  Home  and  Town  Builders 

Pacific  Pure  Food  Company 

Rolilito   Rubber  Plantation  Company 

Ruud  Manufacturing  Company 

Thomas   Cusack  Company 

Unitod  States  Glass  Company 

Vacuum  Specialty  Manufacturing  Company 

Amazon  Oil  Company 

Britisii  American  Oil  Fields  Corporation 

El  Dora  Oil  Company 

Maricopa    Oil    Company ! 

Nevada  Midway  Oil  Company 

Potomac  Oil  Company 

Providence  Oil  Company  of  Arizona 

Section  Six  Oil   Company 

Alpine   Mining   Company 

California  Montana  Mining  Company 

Crown   Lead  Gold  Mining,  Milling  and  Transporta- 
tion  Company  

The  Good  Hope  Mines  Company 

Golden  Star  Mines  Company 

Kanaka  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited 

Masonic  Mountain  Gold  Mining  Company 

Pasa-dena  El  Monte  Mining  Company 

Thermo  Lead  Company 

The  United  Mines  Company 

Nevada  Power  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

Sovereign   Fire  Insurance   Company 

American  Union  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Pacific  Coast  Inter  Insurers 

C.  H.  L.  Ghriest-Newport  Beach  Electric  Light  and 

Power  Company  

E.  D.   Boydston— Volcano  Telephone  and  Telegraph 

Company  

Park  Bank  of  Los  Angeles 

United    Mines    Corporation 


Tax    I  Penalty 


Report 


ifoO  Off 
35  00 
25  00 
40  00 
40  00 
25  00 
100  00 
100  00 
200  (X) 
•25  00 
50  (Kl 
2.5  00 
35  00 
25  00 
50  00 
25  00 
€0  00 
30  00 
30  OO 
35  00 

25  00 
■10  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
40  00 
50  00 

100  00 
155  2S 

1,898  30 
300  02 

101  20 

84  60 

2,205  54 

50  00 


$0  25 

4  38 
3  13 

5  00 
5  00 
1  25 

12  50 

13  75 
25  00 

3  13 
G  25 

3  13 

4  38 
3  13 
G  25 
3  13 
7  50 
3  75 

3  75 

4  38 

3  13 

5  00 

6  25 
e  25 
6  25 

a  25 

5  00 

6  25 
12  50 
19  40 

237  28 
15  00 

12  65 

10  57 

275  70 

6  25 


Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Judgment  for  plaintiff. 

Dismissed  for  cause. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Judgment  for  plaintiff. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 


No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 


Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 
Dismissed. 


Served.    Default. 
Judgment  for  plaintiff. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 

Judgment  for  plaintiff". 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 
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Thr  Pcoplr  "L-  tlu"  Slate  of  Califoniia.  r.r  n 7.  John  S.  Chn.n1)ci-s, 
bn.uyht.  suits  a-ainst  tho  following;  corporations  to  recover  irauchise 
taxes"  for  the  year  1914-11)15,  Saerameuto  County: 


Name 


"A"  Auto  Company  of  California 

Adlcr  Incorporated  

Allsn  &  Cleveland  Motor  Co 

American  Auto  Supply  Company  of  California 

Hack  Country  Transportation  Company 

Bear  Automatic  (ias  Stove  Co 

Berkeley   Lumber  Co 

Blaisdell   Coscotitian   Syndicate 

Brilliant's  Inc.   '^'"-W 

Buffalo    Electric    Vehicle    Company    of    the    Pacinc 

Coast  

California  Automobile  Timetest  Company 

California   Nursori°s   and  Orchards 

California   Powder  Works,  The 

California  Real  Estate  Company 

Campo   Cattl"   Company 

CanHeld   Estate  Company 

Capitola   Investment   Company 

Carriso  Valby  Land  and  Improvement  Company 

Chinese   ll"rb   Company,   Tlie 

City   Investmont   Company 

Common w.allh  luvstment  Company 

Conduit  Wiring  Machine  Company 

ContiiKiital  Fireproofing  Company 

Continental    Refineries  — 

Deasy  Wat  r  Heater  Co.,  The 

Dozier  Construction  and  Engineering  Company 

East  San  Mateo  Land  Company 

E.  Clemens  Horst  Hop  Company 

Evening  Post  Publishing  Co 

F.  .T.  Woodward  Company 

Frankenheimcr  and  T>ightner 

Fresno  Co-operative  Stock  and  Dairy  Company,  The 

(iallick  Auction  Rooms 

(lalt  Vineyard  and  Wine  Co 

liencral    Construction    Company 

(iihraltar  Investment  and  Home  Building  Company. 

Covernment   Ranch  Dairy 

H.  and  H.  Lumber  Company 

Harding  <iunn  Corporation 

Harris  (^ompany  

Henry  (iuyot  Hardware  Company 

Hesp"rides  Estat"  

H.    F.    Wallace    Company 

H.  -T.  Mercer  Corporation 

HoUida    Investment    Company 

Hunt   Automobile    Company 

Imperial  Valley   Syndicate 

Indianapolis    Furniture    Company 

.1.  A.  Jodoin  Company,  The 

.Tames  Sehultz  Lumber  Company 

.Tones  Tract  Asparagus  Co 

.loseph  Fre<lericks  &  Co 

.1.  R.  Lan"  Dry  Ooods  Co 

Lakeside  Land  Company 

Lazar  .\icher  Paper  Company 

Lilly  and  Thurston  Company,  The 

L.  X.  Cobblediek  Glass  Co 

Los   Angeles  Cafe  Company 

Los  Angdes  Union  Stockyards  Company 

McHenry    Brothers    Company 

Machinery    &   Electrical  Co 

Magnetic   Trolley   Retriever  Company 

Ma  reuse  Goldtree   Company 


Ta.x      Penalty 


$25  00 
30  00 
50  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
37  50 
25  OO 
40  00 


Report 


$3  13 
3  75 
a  25 
3  13 
1  25 
3  13 
1  88 
3  13 
5  00 


Marshall   Investment   Company 100  00 


•25  00 

3  13 

30  00 

3  75 

40  00 

5  00 

30  00  I 

3  75 

30  00 

3  75 

30  00 

3  75 

50  00 

6  25 

30  (10 

3  75 

25  00 

3  13 

40  00 

5  00 

40  00 

5  00 

150  0(1 

IS  75 

30  00 

3  75 

50  (K> 

625 

SO  00 

10  (K) 

40  00  1 

5  00 

110  00 

13  75 

220  00  ! 

27  50 

125  00 

15  63 

25  00  1 

3  13 

170  00  1 

21  25 

30  00 

3  75 

100  00  1 

12  50 

100  00 

12  50 

SOO  00  [ 

100  00 

250  OO 

31  25 

125  00 

a  25 

25  00 

3  13 

25  00 

1  25 

45  00 

5  63 

40  00 

5  00 

25  00 

3  13 

75  00 

9  38 

2)  00 

3  13 

30  00 

3  75 

60  00 

7  50 

200  00 

25  00 

30  00 

3  75 

40  00 

5  00 

25  00 

3  13 

50  OO 

6  25 

25  00 

3  13 

210  00 

26  -25 

75  00 

!)  38 

2.".  00 

3  13 

40  00 

5  00 

40  00 

5  00 

35  00 

4  38 

30  OO 

3  75 

50  00 

6  25 

75  00 

9  38 

50  00 

2  50 

25  00 

3  13 

25  00 

3  13 

100  00 

12  50 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismisse<l. 

Served.    Default. 

Paid.    Dismis.sed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  .service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  servic".    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Dismissed  for  cause. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismis.sed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismi.ssed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Pai(L    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismisseil. 

Served.    Pending. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Pending. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Sen-ed.    Pending. 
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Name 


Tax     Penalty 


Report 


Meek-Barnes  Baking  Company,  The 

Merchants  Collection  Agency,  The 

M.   J.   Keller  Co 

.Monorail  Rapid  Transit  Company 

Montezuma   Social   Club 

Montgomery   Company,   The 

M.  S.  Chenoweth  M.  D.,  Inc 

Mutual  Construction  Company 

Nat  M.   Crossley,  Ine 

Newport  Beach  Investment  and  Building  Company.. 

Norma  Club 

Northwestern  Portland  Cement  Company 

Ocean  Bay  Beach  Company 

Orchard  and  Farm  Lands  Company 

Pacific   Farming   Company 

Pacific  Lithograph  and  Printing  Company 

Pacific  Motor  Car  Co 

Pacific  Coast  Fruit  Auction  Company 

Palmer  Lumber  Company . 

Panama  Tea  Company 

Perrj'  Company 

Phoenix   Furniture   Co 

Phoenix  Lighting  Fixture  Company 

Phoenix  Refining  and  Manufacturing  Company 

Pierce  Arrow  Sales  Company,  The 

Pioneer  Automobile  Co 

Practical  Investment  Company 

R.  B.  Moore  Mill  and  Lumber  Company 

Reliable   Shoe   Company 

Richardson  Holmes  &  Lamb  Company 

Ridhey  Hotel  Company 

Riverside  Groves  &  Water  Co 

Robinson-Buflum   Co.,  The 

Rose   City  Creamery 

Reutershan  Tanning  Company 

Sacramento  Builders  Supply  Company 

Salzman,   Bamch    &   Co , 

San  Carlos  Park  Syndicate,  The : 

San  Bernardino  Vehicle  and  Implement  Company 

San  Diego  Corporation,  The 

San  Dimas  Quarry  Company 

San  Fernando  Lumber  Company 

San  Francisco  and  Panama  Lumber  Company 

San  Pedro  Shipbuilding  &  Transportation  Company 

Seheiber  Concrete  Roof  Tile  Co 

Smith-Tevis-Hanford  Inc. 

Solano  Irrigated  Farms  Ine 

Southern  Mercantile  Co 

Southern   California  Utilities  CSompany 

Spider   Kelly    Inc 

Standard  Produce  Company,  The 

Star  Wine  and  Grocery  Co 

State    Construction    Co 

Sugaris   Incorporated,   The 

Surety  Mortgage  and  Building  Company 

Tally   Amusement    Company 

Thompson  Mason  &  Company 

Tosi  &  Avenali,  Successors  to  Sergni  &  Bernieri 

United  Consumers  Brewing  Company 

United  States  Bond  &  Mortgage  Company 

United  States  Loan  Society  of  San  Francisco 

Universal  Cotton  Picker  Company .. 

U.  S.  Aluminum  Oxide  Extracting  Company 

Venetia  Company  

Western  Machine  &  Foundry  Co 

W.  G.  Hutchison  Co 

Williams  Piano  Company 

Wood   &  Jones  Company 

■\V'oodward    Hotel    Company 

Ye  Planry   Building   Company 

Auto  Hill  National  Mining  Company 


$.37  50 
4.5  OO 
45  00 
2.5  00 
25  00 
50  00 
25  00 
25  00 
.30  00 
25  00 
50  00 
25  00 
60  00 
50  00 
25  00 
60  00 

100  00 
30  00 
2.5  00 
75  00 
25  00 
25  00 
60  00 

210  00 

160  OO 

160  00 
25  00 
50  CO 
40  OO 

100  00 
25  00 

270  00 
25  00 
25  00 
35  00 
30  00 
i5  00 

200  00 
25  00 
25  00 
2.5  00 
40  00 
30  00 
25  00 
25  00 
75  00 

500  00 
25  00 
25  00 
30  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
30  00 
80  00 
60  00 

210  00 
25  00 
25  00 
50  00 
50  OO 
25  00 
25  00 
60  00 
30  00 
40  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
30  00 
25  00 


$1  38 
5  63 

5  63 
1  25 
3  13 

6  25 
3  13 
3  13 
3  75 
3  13 

6  25 
3  13 

7  50 

6  25 
3  13 

7  50 
12  50 

3  75 

3  13 

9  88 

3  13 

3  13 

7  50 

26  25 

20  00 

20  00 

3  13 

3  75 

5  00 

12  50 

3  13 

33  75 

3  13 

3  13 

4  38 
3  75 
3  13 

25  00 
3  13 
3  13 
3  13 

5  00 
3  75 
3  13 
3  13 
9  38 

62  50 
3  13 
3  13 
3  75 
3  13 
3  13 
3  13 
1  50 

10  00 
7  50 

25  25 
3  13 
3  13 

6  25 

6  25 
3  13 
3  13 

7  50 
1  50 
5  00 
3  13 
3  13 
3  13 
3  75 
3  13 


No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Judgment  for  plaintiff. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Bankrupt.    Claim  filed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 


No  service 
No  service 
No  service 
No  service 
Served 
Served 


Dismissed. 

Dismissed. 

Dismissed. 

Dismissed. 
Default. 
Default. 


No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismi.«sed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Judgment  for  plaintiff. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismisseil. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Disnu'ssed. 
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Name 


Tax 


H'.'aviT  Gold  OiTilgiiig-  Co 

Oalifoni!a-N"vafla  Exploration  Company 

California  Tnnnrl  Gold  Mining  &  Milling  Co 

Empire  Wrst  Mines  Co 

Indep?ndenf°  Mining  &  Milling  Company 

La   Pusrta   Mining  Co 

Moccasin  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Co 

Nevada-L?advill9  Mining  Company 

West  Virginia  National  Mining  Co 

Anaheim   Mntual   Oil   Company 

Baltimore  Oil  Company 

Fearless  Oil  Co 

Ferndale  Oil   Company 

Great  Northern  Oil  Company 

Guaranty   Oil   Company 

Industrial  Oil   Comp 

International  Oil    Company 

Paterson  Oil  Company 

San  Diego  Pnente  Oil  Company 

Ventura  California  Oil  Company 

Ventura  County  Oil  Company 

Wt'j^tlake   Rommel   Oil    Co 

East  Whittier  Land  and  Water  Company,  The 

Elmholt  Mutual  Water  Company 

Feather  River  Canal  Company 

Stiatton  Water  Company 

Hanson  Wireless  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co 

Universal  Wireless  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co 

Alta  Gas  Company 

Cloverdale  Light  and  Power  Company 

Fresno  Power  Company 

(icni  Lake  Power  and  Water  Company 

Inyo  County  Water  and  Power  Company 

National  Power  Company 

Nevada  Mines  Power  Company 

Paso  Robles  Light  and  Water  Company 

Pit  River  Power  Company 

Russell  Robison  Water  and  Electric  Company 

Fresno-Clovis  and  Academy  Interurban  Railway  Co.. 

Sacramento  and  Eastern  Railway  Company 

San   Jose  Short  Line,   The 

San  Rafael  and  San  Anselmo  Valley  Railway  Com- 
pany   

Endowment  Fund  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.. 

Pacific    Accident   Association .. 

California  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Citizens   Bank   (Vallejo) 

Central  Bank  of  San  Diego 

Pacific  l$ank  (San  Francisco) 

Bank  of  East  San  Bernardino  Valley  (Redlands) 

South  Side  Bank  (Los  Angeles) 

Bank  of  Coronado  (San  Diego) 

Alhambra  Natural  Mineral  Water  Company,  The 

.\utomatic  Gas  Machine  Company 

Benham  Company  

Co-operative  Real  Estate  Association  of  Los  Angeles. 

H.  Krantz  Manufacturing  Company 

H.  N.  Strait  Manufacturing  Company,  The 

Madeline  Meadows  Land  &  Irrigation  Company 

Pioneer  Investment  &  Trust  Co.,  The 

Portland  Concrete  Pile  and  Equipment  Company  & 

Portland  Concrete  Pile  Company 

Sierra  Water  Company 

Stuart  Dredging  Company 

Sullivan  and  Considine  Booking  Department 

S.  W.  Vonsall  Timber  Properties  Ltd 

Walsh  Richardson  Co 

Western  Gas  Construction  Co.,  The 

Idaho  Maryland  Development  Co 

.lolmnie  Mining  and  Milling  Co 

T.eighton  (lold  Mining  Company,  Tlie 


$25  «» 

100  00 
25  GO 
25  OO 
60  00 
25  00 
40  00 
.35  00 
i,0  00 
.'iO  00 
7.1  00 
55  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
50  00 
25  OO 
SO  00 
80  00 
60  00 
ffi  00 

100  00 
30  OO 
25  00 
40  00 

100  00 
20  00 
75  00 

100  00 
25  00 

100  00 
20  00 
50  00 

250  00 

100  00 
25  OO 
75  00 
20  00 
75  00 
.W  OO 

2.')0  00 

25  00 
20  OO 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
10  00 
20  00 
20  OO 
20  00 
20  00 
40  00 
40  OO 
100  00 
30  00 
60  00 
25  00 
50  00 
25  00 

60  00 
50  00 
30  00 
25  00 
50  00 
25  00 
200  00 

m  00 

50  00 
25  00 


Penalty 


Report 


$3  1."? 
12  .50 
3  13 

1  25 
7  50 

3  13 

5  00 

4  .38 

6  25 
6  2> 
9  38 
6  88 
3  13 
3  13 
3  13 

6  25 
3  13 

10  00 
10  00 

7  50 
3  13 

12  50 
3  75 
3  13 

5  00 
12  50 

2  50 
9  38 

12  50 

3  13 
12  50 

2  50 

6  25 
.31  25 
12  .50 

3  13 
9  38 
2  .50 
9  38 

2  50 
31  25 

3  13 
2  50 
2  50 
2  50 
2  50 

50 
2  50 
2  50 
2  50 

2  50 
5  00 

5  00 
12  50 

3  75 

7  50 
3  13 

6  25 
3  13 

7  50 
6  25 
3  75 
1  25 
6  25 
3  13 

25  00 
6  25 
6  25 
3  13 


No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Judgment   for  plaintif?. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Dismissed  for  cause. 
Served.    Default. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 

In  receivership. 

No  service.    Dismissed. 
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Name 


N"w  Oo.=o  Miuinf!:  Goiupaiiy 

Texas  Plat  Mines  Company,  The 

Vesta  Gold  Mining-  Company 

Massachusetts   Oil   Company 

Interurban   Railway   Company 

Tujunga  Water  and  Power  Company 

J.  C.  Banner 

United  Light  and  Power  Company,  et  al 

West  Coast  Gas  Company  et  al 

Southside  Light  and  Power  Company  et  al 

Equitable  Light  and  Power  Company  et  al 

Consumers  Light  and  Power  Company  et  al 

Central  Oakland  Light  and  Power  Company  et  al... 
Monterey  and  Del  Monte  Heights  Railway  Company 

et   al.   

Newport  Beach  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  et  al 


Tax      Penalty 


$•25  00 

35  00 

25  00 

40  00 

50  00 

25  00 

45  56 

7,355  54 

1,134  54 

2,263  82 

5,002  42 

6,691  26 

5,361  02 

49  61 

82  80 


43  13 

4  38 
3  13 

5  00 

6  25 
3  13 

5  70 
919  45 
141  81 

2S2  99 
625  30 
S3S  40 
670  50 

6  20 

10'  35 


Report 


Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
No  service.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 
Judgment  for  plaintifT. 
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The  People  uf  the  State  of  California,  ex  rel.  John  S.  Chambers, 
brought  suits  against  the  following  corporations  to  recover  franchise 
taxes  for  the  year  1915-1916,  Sacramento  County : 


Name 


Tax    i  Penalty 


Report 


A.  H.  Oiirtis  and  Company 

A.   Colin  Co.   Inc 

Adclograph  Company  

Adin   Investment  Co 

Alhainlira  Constniction   Company 

AlI'JKirtti    Cliopolate    Company 

Aiiiailor    liiimhpr    Co 

Anuilgamati'd    Dredtring-    Company 

American  and  Mexican  lAvc  Stock  Company 

American  Bpft  Topper  Company 

American  Heating:  &  Constniction  Company 

American  Invalid  Bed  Company 

American  Pure  Fooil  Coi-poration 

American  Receipting  Register  Company 

American   Scrip   Company 

Anderson  Keyless  Lock  Company 

Anderson  Lore  and  Company 

Andrew   Wilkic    Co 

ArkelTs  Motoreyclery  

Artifex  Security  Realty  Company 

Artificial  Tie  Manufacturing  Company 

Austrian  Concessions  

Auto  Motor  K<(uipment   Co 

Auto  Safety  Fender  Company 

Automatic  Baseball   Company 

The  Automatic  Electric  Heating  Co 

Automatic  Selector  Company 

Automatic  Show  Case  Company 

Bailey  Ornamental  Iron   Co 

Bakersfield  Realty  &  Building  Company 

Bankers  Land  &  Jyoan  Company 

The  Barry  Building  Company 

Bay  Cities  Building  &  Realty  Company 

Bayocean    Excursion    Company 

Berkeley  Steel  Company 

Bernice  Townsite   Company 

Berry  Improvement  Co 

Boone's  

Borland   Land   Company 

Bortfelds  Inc.  

Broadway  Securities  Company 

I3rossarts  Incorporated  

Bnckman  Springs  Lithia  Water  Company 

The  Bungalow  Drug  Company 

Burlingame  firovc  Company 

California  Brewing  Co 

California   Cactus  Products  Company 

California  Farm  and  Home  Builders 

California   Flexotils  Floor  Company i 

California  Hog  &  Cattle  Company 

California  Import  and  Export  Company 

California  Ivand  and  Development  Company 

California  Jyinen  Supply 

California   Manufacturer's  Association 

California  Mission  Olive  Growers  Incorporated 

California    Mortgage   Company 

California  Prudential  Society 

California  Refrigerating  Company 

California  Safety  Fireproofing  Company 

California  Silica  Brick  Company 

Camacho  Land  and  Water  Co 

Campbell  Philbert  Pruning  Shear  Compariy 

Carnegi"  Brick  and  Pottery  Co 

C.   E.    Pierce   Company 

Central  California  Cement  Construction  Company 


$21  OO 
30  00 
30  OO 
36  00 
2t  OO 
21  00 
24  00 
54  00 
24  00 
24  00 
24  00 
24  OO 
24  00 
24  00 
21  00 
21  00 
24  00 
21  00 
33  00 
21  00 
24  00 
21  00 
21  00 
21  (X) 
24  (10 
24  (10 
3f>  OO 
24  00 
30  00 
3G  00 
M  00 
24  00 
21  00 
21  OO 
21  00 
24  00 
24  00 
21  00 
84  00 
36  00 
24  00 
21  00 
36  00 
21  00 
30  OO 

ISO  00 
48  OO 
24  00 
36  00 
30  00 
21  00 
54  00 
21  00 
30  00 
24  00 
30  00 
24  00 
21  00 
24  00 
24  00 
24  00 
21  00 
30  00 
24  (M) 
30  00 


$2  63 
3  75 

3  75 

4  50 
3  00 

2  63 

3  00 
6  75 
3  OO 
3  OO 
3  OO 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
2  63 

2  63 

3  00 
2  63 

4  50 

2  63 

3  00 
2  6:3 
2  6:3 

2  63 

3  00 

3  OO 

4  50 

3  00 

4  50 
4  50 
6  75 
3  00 
2  63 
2  63 

2  63 

3  00 

3  00 

2  63 
10  50 

4  50 

3  00 
2  m 

4  50 

2  63 

3  75 
2-2  50 

6  00 

3  00 

4  50 
3  75 
2  6:3 
0  75 

2  63 

3  75 
3  (10 
3  75 
3  00 

2  63 

3  OO 
3  00' 
3  00 

2  63 

3  75 

3  00 

4  50 


No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
No  .service. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service. 
No   service. 
No   service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
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Name 


Tax     Penalty 


Report 


Central  Tanning  and  Leather  Company 

Chapman   rertiJizer    Corporation 

Chase  Tmck  Agencj%  Incorporated 

Chateau  Bellevue  Vineyard  Company 

Chemical  Pigment  &  Reduction  Company 

C.  H.  Morand  and  Company _ 

City  iS:  Suburban  Realty  Company 

City  Cafeteria   Company 

C.  Meyer  Estate  Co 

Coast  Securities   Company 

Colby's  Incorporated  

Colusa  Butter  Go 

Coliunbia  Amusement  Company 

Concessions  Finance  Company 

Oonnor-PeiTy   Investment    Co 

Constantinople    Club   

Consolidated  Drilling  Company 

The  Consolidated  Potash  Company 

Cooperative  Building  and  Mineral  Refining  Company 

Cooperative    Construction    Company 

Cooperative  Motion  Picture  Syndicate 

Craig  Company  Incorporated 

The  Cndahy  Ranch  Company 

Dairyman's  Associated  Condensed  Milk  Co 

D  &  N  Taxicab  Company 

Davino  Electric  Cable  Flying  Machine  Company 

De  Luxe  Safe  Corporation 

Deuauth  Smteh  and  Signal  Company 

Deremer  and  Company 

Deutsche  Laud  Gessellsehaftin  Sud  California 

Development  Company  of  Riverside 

Diamond  "L"  Resort  Company 

The  D.  P.  Flory  Company 

Eagle  Hotel  and  Investment  Company 

Edison  Moving  Picture  Company 

Edwin  August  Feature  Film  Company 

E.  H.  Lancel  Company ' 

E.  J.  Swayne  &  Co 

Electrical  Equipment  Company  of  San  Diego 

Electric  Cleaning  and  Dyeing  Works 

Electric   Laundry   Company 

Employes'  National  Benefit  Association  (Inc.) 

Ensign  Baker  Refining  Company 

Entertainers  Social  and  Baseball  Club 

Estep   and  Kirkpatrick,   Inc 

Eureka  Planing  Mill  Co 

Everready  Products  Company 

Exposition  Motor  Transit  Co 

Fad  Social   Club 

The  Farmobile  Company 

F.  A.  VaUe  Company 

The  Fellowship  Corporation 

The  Film  Makers  Incorporated 

F.   L.  Hieatt  Brick  and  Tile  Company 

Four  C.  Ranch 

Frankhn  Bond  &  Mortgage  Company 

Frenchgloss  Manufacturing  Company  Incorporated.. 

French  Pressing  Machine  Corporation 

Fred  Mace  Feature  Film  Company 

Fred  "Ward  and  Son 

Oeneral  Taxi  Company 

George  B.  Keane  Co 

German  American  Mortgage  Company 

Gilroy   Club  

Givan  Paper  Mills  Company 

Glass-Nick"ll   Sales   Company 

Gold  Ridge  Land  and  Improvement  Company 

(5olden  Gate  Investment  Company 

Golden  State  Colonization  Company 

Great  American  Importing  Tea  Company 

Gregory  Fruit  Co 


$24  00 
24  OO 
21  00 
24  00 
24  00 
24  00 
30  00 
21  00 

102  00 
24  00 
60  00 
48  00 
21  00 
21  00 
66  00 
36  00 
27  00 
24  00 
30  00 
21  00 
21  00 

528  00 
86  00 
24  00 
24  00 
21  00 
36  00 
36  00 
24  00 
24  00 

i?60  00 
48  00 
63  00 

102  OO 
63  00 
24  00 
21  00 
21  00 
24  00 
24  00 
66  00 
24  00 
24  00 
36  00 
48  00 
24  00 
21  00 
24  00 
36  00 

126  00 
21  OO 
21  00 
21  00 
42  00 
21  00 
72  00 
30  00 
36  00 
27  00 
21  00 
42  00 
42  00 
48  00 
24  00 
24  00 
36  00 
42  00 
21  00 
27  00 
30  00 
65  00 


$3  00 
3  00 

2  63 

3  00 
3  00 

3  00 

1  50 

2  63 

5  10 

1  20 

7  50 

6  00 

2  63 

2  63 

8  2> 

4  .50 

3  38 
3  00 

1  50 

2  63 

2  63 
63  00 

1  80 

3  00 

3  00 

2  63 

4  50 
4  50 

3  00 
3  00 

S?7  50 
6  00 
8  25 

12  75 
8  25 
3  00 
2  63 

2  63 

3  00 
3  00 

8  25 
3  00 

3  00 

4  50 
6  00 
3  00 

2  63 

3  00 

4  50 
15  75 

2  63 
2  63 
2  63 

5  25 

2  63 

9  00 

1  50 

4  50 

3  38 

2  63 

5  25 

5  25 

6  00 

3  00 

3  00 

4  50 

5  25 

2  03 

3  38 
3  75 
8  25 


No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
Paid.    Di.^missed. 
Served.    Default. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
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Name 


Tax 

Penalty 

Report 

$27  00 

$3  38 

No   service. 

30  OO 

3  75 

Served.    Dofault. 

24  00 

3  00 

Served.    Default. 

aOO  OO 

112  50 

Judgincut  for  i)laiiit 

iir 

30  00 

3  75 

Served.    Default. 

42  OO 

5  25 

Served.    Default. 

21  00 

2  63 

Served.    Default. 

30  00 

3  75 

Served.    Default. 

24  OO 

3  00 

No  service. 

21  00 

2  63 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

21  OO 

2  63 

Served.    Default. 

rA  OO 

6  75 

Served.    Default. 

42  0() 

5  25 

No  service. 

24  00 

3  00 

Served.    Default. 

36  00 

4  50 

No  service. 

21  00 

2  63 

No  service. 

21  00 

2  63 

No  service. 

36  00 

4  50 

Served.    Default. 

36  00 

4  50 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

21  OO 

2  63 

Served.    Default. 

48  00 

6  00 

No  service. 

21  00 

2-63 

No  service. 

21  00 

2  63 

No  service. 

102  00 

12  75 

Served.    Default. 

21  OO 

2  63 

No  service. 

24  00 

3  00 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

21  00 

2  03 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

36  OO 

4  50 

Served.    Default. 

21  00 

2  63 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

30  00 

3  75 

Served.    Default. 

24  00 

1  20 

No  service. 

144  00 

18  00 

No  service. 

30  OO 

3  75 

Served.    Default. 

54  00 

6  25 

Served.    Default. 

60  00 

7  50 

Dismissed  for  cause. 

30  00 

3  75 

No  service. 

24  00 

3  00 

No  service. 

63  00 

7  88 

Served.    Default. 

24  00 

3  00 

Served.    Default. 

21  00 

2  63 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

72  00 

9  00 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

27  OO 

3  38 

Bankrupt.    Claim  filed. 

60  00 

3  OO 

No  service. 

24  00 

3  00 

No  service. 

36  00 

4  50 

No  service. 

42  00 

5  25 

No  service. 

30  00 

1  50 

No  service. 

30  OO 

3  75 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

39  00 

4  88 

No  service. 

30  00 

1  50 

No  service. 

72  00 

9  OO 

No  service. 

132  00 

16  50 

Served.    Default. 

120  00 

6  OO 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

42  OO 

5  25 

No  service. 

30  00 

3  75 

Served.    Default. 

48  00 

6  00 

No  service. 

60  00 

7  50 

Served.    Default. 

84  00 

10  50 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

60  00 

7  50 

Served.    Default. 

63  00 

8  25 

Served.    Default. 

24  00 

3  00 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

39  99 

4  88 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

24  00 

3  00 

Served.    Default. 

39  00 

4  88 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

21  OO 

2  OS 

No  service. 

72  00 

9  00 

Paid.    Disiin'ssed. 

:',o  OO 

3  75 

Served.    Default. 

24  00 

3  00 

Served.    Default. 

30  00 

3  75 

No  service. 

24  00 

3  OO 

No  service. 

The  GriflSn  Sauce  Company 

Halliwell   Company   

Hancoelv-Purcell   Company   

Hanford   Investment   Company 

H.  Arnold  Furniture  Company 

HolTTnan-IMoore  Company  

Holden  Dsuprey  Co 

Holmes-Walton  Co.  

Home  Acres  Company 

The  Home  Builders  Company 

Hotel  Balboa  Co 

Hubbard  &  Chamberlain  Brick  Company 

Hugli'^s   Hotel    Company 

Hyland  Millinery   Company 

Tle.x  Club  

Imperial  Cotton  Harvesting  Company 

Imperial   Cotton  Works 

Iiiilicrial  Land  Company 

Imperial  Valley  Mercantile  Co 

Industrial  Investment  Company 

Independent  Art  Glass  Corporation 

Ingram  Auto  Supply  Company 

International  Fruit  Products  Company  of  California 

International  Mercantile  and  Bond  Co _-- 

The  Italian  Colony  and  Land  Co 

Jackson   County  Improvement  Co 

,7amps  D.  Horton  Ready  Made  House  Company 

The  -Jeffery  Auto  Sales  Co 

J.  F.  Parkinson  Co 

J.  L.  Graf  and  Company 

J.  W.  Schouten  and  Company 

Keil  Bros.   Company 

Kern  Meadows  Land  and  Water  Company 

I/a  Binda  Park  Syndicate 

La  Mesa  Citrus  Groves  Company 

Lantel  Produce  Company 

Led's  Carbon  Remover,  Inc 

Leon  T.  Shettler  Company 

Lincoln  Avenue  Lumber  Co 

Lindholm-Neal  Company  

Lindsay  Land   Co 

Log-  Cabin  Bakery  of  Cal 

Lompoc  Grain  and  Seed  Company 

Los  Angeles  Berry  Growers  Co-operative  Association 
Los  Angeles  Development  and  Subdivision  Corpora- 
tion   

Los  Angeles  Hay  Storage  Company 

Los  Angeles  Milling  Corporation 

I>os  Angeles  Racing  Association 

Los  Angeles  Underwriters  Agency  Inc 

Los  Angeles  Waste  Paper  Company 

Lowell  Land  &  Improvement  Co 

Lozier  Motor  Company  of  California 

The  Luther  Burbank  Company 

McMillin   Gordon  Co 

McSheehy  Bros.  

Madera  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

Malone  Water  and  Land  Company 

Marion  R.  Gray  Company 

Maryland  Dairy  Lunch  Company 

M.  B.  Moraghan  Oyster  Co 

The  Mecca  Co 

Mecca  Land  and  Exploration  Company 

Mecca  Townsite  Company 

Metal  Weld   Company 

Modoc  County  Co-operative  Ass'c'n 

Model  Farm  Dairy 

Monserrate  Ranch  Company 

The  Moran  Paint  Company 

Moss   Har<lware   Company 

Mtilford  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Company 
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Name 


Tax    I  Penalty 


Report 


Murphy  Wall  Bed  Company  of  California 

Xagcl  Hardware  Company 

Xapa  Valley  Brewing-  Co 

National  Coffee  and  Produce  Company 

National  Deposit  &  Mortgage  Company 

National  Inner  Tire  Company 

New  Home  Selling  Service 

Nippon  Trading   Company 

Northern  California  Publicity  Company 

Norwood  Sanitorium  Company 

Oakland  Union  Fish  Company 

Ocean  Park  Resort  Incorporated 

Ocean  Villa  Intensive  Panning  Colony 

Oliver  Morosco   Company 

Olston   Electric    Company 

Orpheum   Catering-  Co 

Orpheum    Social    Club 

Palenque  Plantation  and  Commercial  Company 

The  Pacific  Automatic  Directory  Company 

Pacific  Harbor  Land  Company 

Pacific   Heights    Printery 

Pacific  Motor  Coach  Company 

Pacific  Pipe  Line  Company 

Pacific  Preserve   Co 

Pacific  Press  Association 

Pacific   Produce    Co 

Pacific  Realty  Bonds  Company 

Pacific  Salt  and  Soda  Company 

Pacific  Theatre  Co 

Pacific  Utilities  and  Investment  Company 

Pacific  Vineyard  Company 

Pacific  Coast  Condensed  Milk  Co.  of  California 

Pacific  States   Refineries 

Pacific  States  Trading-  Co 

The  Palo  Verde  Land  and  Development  Company- 
Paradise  Grove  Steamship  and  Amusement  Company 

Park  View  Garage  of  Los  Angeles,  California 

Pasteurized  Dairy  Products  Company 

Pasadena  Motor  Car  Company 

Patton  and  Longley  Company 

P.  H.  Mathews  Paint  House 

Pierce   and   Anderson 

Pocket   Movie    Co 

Portola   Realty   Company 

Prudential  Finance  Company 

Prudential  Land  and  Bonding  Company 

Puget  Shipping  Co 

Pure  Fniit  Syrup  Company 

Racine  Los  Angeles  Trunk  Company 

The  Ratepayers  Protective  Association 

Ravenswood  Investment   Company 

R.  B.  Campbell  Investment  Company 

Read  &  Son  Machinery  Company 

nie  Realty  Union 

Reardon  Crist  Construction  Company 

R.  E.  Lomax  Co.  Inc 

Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company 

Tlie   Rose  Pot  Pourri  and  Importing  Company   of 

California    

Safety  Manufacturing  Company 

Salinas  Valley  Lumber  Co 

Samu"l  Dusenbery  Company 

San  Diego  &  Long  Beach  Steamship  Company 

San  Disgo  Eagle  Hall  Association... 

San   Fernando   Foothill  Association 

San  Francisco  Bay  Improvement  Co 

San  Francisco  Managers  Amusement  Company 

Sanitary  Plumbing  Company 

San  Joaquin  Land  and  Water  Company 

San  Jose  Cooperative  Union 

Santa  Ana  Jersey  Farm 


S.54  00  ?6  75     Served.    Default. 

21  00  '  2  6.3     No  service. 

96  00  ;  12  00     No  service. 

21  00  I  2  63     No  service. 

24  00  3  00     Served.    Default. 

.36  00  '  4  50     No  service. 

21  OO  I  2  63  !  No  service. 

21  00  i  2  63     No  service. 

.36  00  I  4  50     No  service. 

27  00  '  3  38     No  service. 

33  00  4  13  i  Served.    Default. 

27  00  !  3  38  I  No  service. 

24  00  I  3  00  :  No  service. 

120  00  15  00  i  Served.    Default. 

72  00  !  9  OO  !  No  service. 

27  00  j  3  38  {  Served.    Default. 

39  00  j  4  88     No  service. 

27  00  1  3  38     No  service. 

21  00  [  2  63     No  service. 

39  00  1  4  88     No  service. 

48  OO  ;  6  00     Served.    Default. 

.30  00  3  75     No  service. 

60  00  7  50     Paid.    Dismissed. 

48  00  :  6  00     Served.    Default. 

24  00  I  3  00     No  senice. 

30  00  j  3  75     Served.    Default. 

54  00  ;  6  75     No  service. 

30  00  !  3  75     No  service. 

66  00  I  8  25     Paid.    Dismissed. 

21  (10  :  2  63  I  No  service. 

21  OO  !  2  63  I  No  service. 

21  00  2  63  i  No  service. 

21  00  :  1  05  ;  Served.    Default. 

24  00  I  3  00  i  Paid.    Dismissed. 

21  00  '  2  63  :  No  service. 

21  00  :  2  63  I  Served.    Default. 

39  00  4  88  :  No  service. 

27  00  I  3  38  ,  No  service. 

72  00  '  0  OO  I  No  service. 

27  00  3  &8  I  Paid.    Dismissed. 

48  00  -  6  00     Paid.    Dismissed. 

27  00  3  38     No  service. 

42  00  I  5  25  !  Served.    Default. 

36  00  :  4  50  j  Paid.    Dismissed. 

48  00  '  6  00     No  service. 

21  00  2  63  !  Paid.    Dismissed. 

24  00  3  00  i  Serve<l.    Default. 

21  00  2  63  j  No  service. 

21  00  ^  2  63  j  No  service. 

48  00  6  00  j  Served.    Default. 

48  00  !  6  00  I  No  service. 

21  00  2  63  j  Paid.    Dismissed. 

24  00  3  00  I  Served.    Default. 

744  00  93  OO  i  Paid.    Dismissed. 

21  00  '  2  63  j  Served.    Default. 

54  00  6  75  j  No  service. 

21  00  2  63  I  No  service. 

I 

39  GO  4  88  '  Judgment   for  plnliitiffl 

36  00  4  50  I  No  service. 

192  00  24  00     Paid.    Dismissed. 

63  00  8  25  !  Served.    Default. 

21  00  2  63  '  No  service. 

24  00  3  00  I  No  service. 

27  00  3  38  I  Served.    Default. 

21  00  '  2  63  j  Served.    Default. 

.30  00  3  75  '  Served.    Default. 

21  00  '  2  63  i  Paid.    Dismissed. 

54  00  6  72     Served.    Default. 

21  00  2  63  I  No  service. 

54  00  6  75  I  No  service. 
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Name 


Santa  Cniz  Beach  Company 

Santa  Oniz  Beach  Hotel  Company - 

Santa   Cni/.  Surf 

Santa  Rosa  Fanns  Company 

Sparti-Masterson  Co.   

Shaiiiropk  Investment  Company 

Shasta  Land  and  Timber  Company 

Shields  Transfer  Company 

Show  Me  Rat  Trap  Company 

Silver  Crest  Creamery  Company 

Slate  Ci-eek  Debris  Dam  Company 

The  Soil  Tone  Sales  Agency.  Inc 

Southern    Mortgage   Company 

Southern  S"curities  Company 

Spooner   Lock   and   Hardware   Manufacturing   Com- 
pany   

St.  Francis  Cafe 

Standard  Building  Investment  Co 

Stebbins  Land  Company 

Th'   Sterilization    Company   of   California 

St"rling  Motion  Picture  Company 

Stooke  Land  and  Equity  Company 

Suns"t  Construction  Company 

Sweet   Potato  Growers  Company 

Tallyho  (iarage  

Thomas  Cafe  of  Sacramento  Incorporated 

Thomas  W.   Collins  Co 

Tisdalc   Ranch   Company 

Toy  lam  i   Anuisement   Company 

Trad'TS  (^)n^ne^■ial  Company 

Twentieth   (""utury  Dental  Company 

Tyler  Sclunidt  Building  Co 

Union  Land  Company 

United  Invstnient  Company  of  San  Diego 

Universal  Travel  C'ompany 

Van  Emon  Elevator  Company 

Vaniey   &  Green  Land  Company 

V.  D.  Reduction  Company 

Vernon  Jockey  Club 

Vie  Mac  Garage  Company 

Voice  Publishing  Company 

The  Walker  Portable  Cottage  Comipany 

Walter  C.  Smith  Clothing  Company 

Washington  Fireproof,  Building  Company 

West  End  Garage  Co 

West  End  Realty  Co 

Western  Gasoline  Company 

Western  Implement  Company 

W.  H.  Loheide  Estate  Company 

Whit  tier  Brick  Company 

AVilkes  Hayden  Kergan  Company 

Willits   Realty   Co 

William  Willis  Co 

Wilson  Sanford  Non-Skid  Tire  Company 

Will.  A.  Beatty  Co.  Inc 

Wooden  Leather  Goods  Company 

Woodstone   Manufacturing  Co 

Wulfsohn  <4anss  Fur  Co 

Vosolano   By-Product  Company 

.\laska  (iold  Dredging  and  Improvement  Company.-. 

Bagdad  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

Boston  Eclipse  Consolidated  Mining  Company 

California  Mines  Company 

Crescent  Coal   &  Navigation  Co .. 

French  Gulch  Gold  Mining  Company 

The  George  Fletcher  Mining  Company 

Gold  Cafion  Mines  Company 

Live  Oak  Con.  Gold  Mining  Co _.. 

Lyons  Gypsum  Company 

Madera  Consolidated  Mining  Company 

National  Borax  Company 


Tax 

Penalty 

Report 

$130  OO 

$15  00 

Served.    Default. 

24  00 

3  00 

Served.    Default. 

39  OO 

4  88 

No  service. 

27  00 

3  38 

No  service. 

24  00 

3  00 

No  service. 

120  00 

l.>  00 

Served.    Default. 

198  00 

24  75 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

21  00 

2  63 

No  service. 

21  00 

2  63 

No  service. 

27  00 

1  35 

No  service. 

3»  00 

4  88 

No  service. 

21  00 

2  63 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

42  00 

5  25 

No  service. 

27  00 

3  38 

No  service. 

39  00 

4  88 

Served.    Default. 

21  00 

2  63 

No  service. 

42  00 

5  25 

No  service. 

30  00 

3  75 

No  service. 

42  00 

5  25 

No  service. 

60  00 

3  OO 

Served.    Default. 

36  00 

4  oO 

Served.    Default. 

54  00 

6  75 

Served.    Default. 

30  00 

4  88 

No  service. 

21  00 

2  63 

No  service. 

3S  00 

4  50 

No  service. 

21  OO 

1  0> 

Served.    Default. 

.36  00 

4  50 

Served.    Default. 

48  00 

6  00 

Sen'Ctl.    Default. 

48  (K) 

6  OO 

No   service. 

21  00 

2  63 

Served.    Default. 

27  0<) 

3  38 

Served.    Default. 

72  0<> 

0  OO 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

27  (M> 

3  38 

No  service. 

21  00 

2  63 

No  service. 

120  00 

15  (M) 

Served.    Default. 

2/  OO 

3  38 

Served.    Default. 

30  00 

1  50 

Served.    Default. 

21  00 

2  63 

No  service. 

21  OO 

2  63 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

27  OO 

3  38 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

27  00 

3  38 

Served.    Default. 

72  00 

9  OO 

No  service. 

60  00 

-       7  50 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

72  OO 

9  00 

No  service. 

33  OO 

4  13 

Served.    Default. 

21  00 

2  63 

No  service. 

21  00 

2  63 

Served.    Default. 

174  00 

20  40 

No  service. 

24  00 

3  00 

Paid.    Dismisse<l. 

21  00 

2  63 

Served.    Default. 

27  no 

3  38 

No  service. 

30  00 

3  75 

No  service. 

42  00 

5  75 

No  service. 

24  00 

3  00 

No  service. 

21  00 

2  Cy:i 

No  service. 

39  00 

4  88 

Served.    Default. 

27  00 

3  38 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

39  00 

4  88 

No  service. 

4S  00 

6  00 

No  service. 

S4  0(J 

10  .10 

No  service. 

21  00 

2  63 

Judgment  for  plainlitT. 

102  OO 

12  75 

No  service. 

36  00 

4  50 

Served.    Default. 

30  00 

3  75 

Served.    Default. 

21  00 

2  63  1 

No  service. 

21  OO 

2  63   1 

Served.    Default. 

96  00 

12  00 

No  service. 

21  00 

2  63 

No  service. 

21  00 

2  63 

Served.    Default. 

;»  OO 

3  75 

No  service. 
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Tax     Penalty 


Old  Tuolumne  Mining  and  I>evelopment  Co 

Oursler  Mining  Company 

Rawliida  Gold  Quartz  Mining  Co 

Rod  Mountain  Mining  Company 

Silvertsen  Johnson  Mining  &  Dredging  Co 

Solomon  Dredging  Company  

Southwestern  Prospecting  and  Developing  Company. 

Stella  Shasta  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Company 

St.  Francis  Gold  Mining  Company 

The  Tidal  Mining  Company 

Warm  Cieek  Dredging  Company 

Continental  Building  and  Loan  Association 

Alisal  Oil  Company 

Asphaltum  &  Oil  Refining  Co 

Columbus  Midway  Oil  Coinpany 

Coyote  Hills  Oil  Co 

Lost  Hills  Consolidated  Oil  Fields  Company 

Luxor  Oil  Co 

Missouri   Oil    Company 

Oakland  Midway  Oil  Company 

0.   B.   Oil    Company 

Pacific  Petroleum  Company 

Parafline  Oil  and  Gas  Company  of  Wyoming 

Red  Rock  Oil  Company 

Spokane-Coalinga  Oil  Company 

El  Modena  Water  Company 

San  Francisco  Oakland  Terminal  Power  Company— _ 

Tuolumne  W^ater  Supply  Company 

Bay  Cities  Home  Telephone  Company 

Electric  Power  Company 

Lava  Bed  Power  Company 

Orange  Coimty  Power  Company 

The  Sierra  Electric  Power  Company 

Tiiolumne  Power  &  Light  Company 

Big  Four  Electric  Railway  Company 

California  Midland  Railroad   Company 

Fresno,  Hanford   &   Summit  Lake  Interurban  Rail- 
way Co.  I 

San  Jose  Terminal  Railway  Company | 

A.  J.  West  Lumber  Company 

Almada  Sugar  Corporation 

The  Alma-da  Sugar  Refineries  Company | 

American  Tire  &  Rubber  Co I 

Angldile  Computing  Scales  Company 

Auto  Gas  Engine  Starter  Co 

Brinkley-Douglass  Fruit  Company 

Calavada   Company   

Canadian  Co-Operative  Bond  Corporation  Limited.. 

Denell  Construction  Co.  Incorporated 

El-Oso  Asphalt   Company 

E.  L.  PhOllps  &  Co 

Empire  Theatre  Company _. 

Goldy   Machine  Co 

Humphreys  Limited  

Hydrox  Chemical  Co 

Ingersoll  Engineering  &  Construction  Company 

International  Federation  Hotel  &  Theatre  Company 

James  Barker  Incorporated 

J.  Lindenberger  Incorporated 

McPherson  Corporation  

Madera    Realty    Company 

Xegros-Philippine   Lumber  Company 

Pacific  Carbonator  Company 

Rancho  D?  Los  Flores  Land  Company 

The  Read  Timber  &  Lumber  Company  (Limited)-.. 

Regent   Investment   Company 

San  Pedro  Dock  Company 

The  S.  J.  Chirk  Publishing  Company 

St.  Louis  Motion  Picture  Co 

The  State  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company 

Sun  Tent  &  Awning  Company 


$21  00 
21  00 
30  00 
72  00 
21  00 
27  00 
36  00 
60  OO 
21  00 
24  OO 
30  OO 

444  00 
36  00 
30  00 
21  00 
24  00 
90  00 
36  00 
36  00 
21  00 
21  OO 
24  OO 
21  00 
36  00 
21  OO 
48  00 

126  00 
30  00 

138  00 

114  00 
30  00 
30  00 

228  00 
84  00 
84  00 

114  00 

114  00 
228  00 
30  OO 
27  00 
27  00 
21  00 
42  00 
54  00 
72  00 
48  00 
24  00 
•21  no 
24  00 
60  00 
.30  00 
24  00 
42  00 

30  00 : 

63  00  I 
42  00 
66  00 
21  00 
39  00  i 
48  00 

108  00 
27  00 
21  00 

102  00 
72  00 
33  00 
27  00  I 
21  00  I 
24  00 
45  00 


$2  63 

2  63 

3  75 
9  00 

2  63 

3  38 

4  50 
7  50 

2  63 

3  OO 

3  75 
55  50 

4  50 
3  75 

2  63 

3  OO 

12  OO 

4  50 
4  50 
2  63 

2  63 

3  00 
2  63 

4  50 

2  63 
6  OO 
6  30 

3  75 
6  90 

14  25 
3  75 
3  75 
28  50 
10  .50 
10  50 

5  70 

14  25 

2S  50 

3  75 

1  35 

1  35 

2  63 

5  25 

6  75 
9  00 

6  00 

3  OO 

2  63 

3  00 

7  50 
3  75 
3  00 
5  25 

3  75 

8  25 
5  25 

8  25 

2  63 

4  88 
0  OO 

13  50 

3  38 

2  63 

5  10 

9  00 

4  13 

3  38 

2  63 

3  OO 

5  63 


Report 


No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service. 

Served.    Default. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 

Judgment  for  plaintitt'. 

Judgment  for  defendant. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 

Judgment  for  defendant. 

No  service. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
No  sei-vice. 
Served.    Default. 
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Name 


Tax     Penalty 


Report 


United   Steamship  Co 

United  States  Tire  Company -— 

West  Shore  Realty  Company 

Wm.  Te^^e  &   Co 

'l'li(>  Yalp  and  Towne  Manufacturing  Company 

Alpine    Mining   Company 

Altnras  Gold  Mining  Co 

American  Mining  &  Development  Company 

Antelope  Valley  Gold  Mining  Company 

Arizona  Nevada  Copper  Company 

lUaek  Hawk  Mining  Company  of  New  Mexico 

Kl  Dorado  Placer  Dredging  Company 

(^riant  King  Mining  Company 

Til"  Gold  Channel  Mining  Company 

(.'old  Ship  Mining  Company 

Highland  Mining  Company  Limited 

Indian  Falls  Development  Co 

Marina  Masonic  Gold  Mining  Company 

I'auama  Paeiflc  Gold  Mining  Company 

Patterson  Finance  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

Royal    Consolidated    Mines    (California)    Company 

Limit"d   

Walker  Mining  Company 

The  Yellow  Butte  Copper  Company 

California  Oil  Lands  Company 

California   Oilfields   Limited 

The  Dominion  Oil  Company 

El  Dora  Oil  Company _.. 

North   Fork  Water  Company 

Tlie  Walker  River  Canal  &  Power  Company 

Southwestern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 

West  Coast  Gas  Co 

Crescent  City  Light,  Water  &  Power  Co 

Property  Umlomriters  Association  (a  dissolved  cor- 

jioration)   

Property   Underwriters   Association    (an    association 

of  persons)  


P'M)  00 
27  00 
27  00 
30  OO 
42  00 
42  00 
30  00 
30  00 
60  OO 
3(>  00 
24  00 
30  00 
•24  00 
•24  00 
30  00 
42  00 
36  00 
60  00 
21  00 
21  00 

24  00 

SO  00 

21  00 

24  00 

S,'2.")0  00 

21  00 

42  00 

27  00 

•228  00 

22S;  no 

1,134  fA 

111  01 

804   14 

804  44 


$7  50 

1  35 
3  38 
3  75 

2  10 
5  25 

3  75 

3  75 
7  50 

4  50 
3  00 
3  75 
3  OO 
3  OO 

3  75 

5  25 

4  50 
7  50 
2  63 

2  63 

3  00 
450 

2  63 

3  00 
412  50 

2  63 

5  25 

3  38 
28  50 
28  50 

141  SI 
17  63 


Paid.    Dismissed. 
Dismissed  for  cause 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 

No  service. 
No  service. 
Paid.    Disun'ss'jd. 
Paid.    Dismiss"d. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
Pending. 
Pending. 


Ill  SO     Dismissed  for  caus" 


111  SO     Judgment  for  plaintiff. 
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The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  ex  rel.  John  S.  Chambers, 
brought  suits  against  the  following  corporations  to  recover  franchise 
taxes  for  the  vear  1916-1917,  Sacramento  County : 


Name 


Bank   of   Gilroy 

Bank  of  Hollister 

Citizens  Bank  of  Visalia 

Columbia  Theatre  Building  Company  et  al 

Colusa  and  Lake  Railroad  Company 

Desmond  Supply  Company 

Dunlap  Morgan  Company 

Glenn  County  Telephone  Company,  The 

Hughson  Telephone  Company,  The 

Illinois   Surety   Company 

Lakefront    Improvement   Company 

L.   E.   White   Lumber   Co 

Mahoney   Bros.   

Mercantile  Improvement  Co 

Miniature  Motor  Vehicle  Company 

Netherlands  Farm  Company 

Olson   and  Mahony 

R.  H.  McCray  and  Company 

Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Co 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Bank 

Savings  and  Loan  Bank  of  San  Benito  County-__ 

Sherwood  Estate  Co 

Star  BuUders  Supply  Company 

Tehama  County  Telephone  Company 

United  Properties:  Company  of  California,  The_- 

West  Coast  Gas  Company 

Wigglesworth.  Mrs.  L.  A 


Tax 

Penalty 

Report 

?S58  24 

ft47  91 

Served.    Default. 

3,470  91 

174  00 

Served.    Default. 

143  14 

17  90 

No  service. 

102  00 

5  10 

Answer  filed.    Pending. 

98  80 

12  m 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

360  00 

4.5  00 

No   service. 

600  00 

75  00 

Served.    Default. 

633  30 

79  17 

Served.    Default. 

56  OS 

2  80 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

122  98 

1j  37 

In  receivership.  Claim  filed. 

84  00 

10  50 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

1.002  00 

125  25 

Judgment. 

120  00 

15  00 

Served.    Default. 

90  00 

4  50 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

120  00 

15  00 

Served.    Default. 

120  00 

15  00 

Served.    Default. 

204  00 

25  50 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

132  00 

16  .50 

Served.    Default. 

552  00 

69  00 

Served.    Default. 

y20  00 

90  00 

Served.    Default. 

1,218  08 

60  90 

Served.    Default. 

210  00 

10  50 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

204  00 

?5  50 

Served.    Default. 

306  84 

38  35 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

60O0G 

75  00 

No  service. 

1,447,.50 

108  94 

Served.    Default. 

03  00 

7  88 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California  brought  suits  against  the 
following  corporations  and  persons  to  recover  oil  production  charges 
levied  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  718,  Statutes  of  1915 : 


Name 


Tax 

Penalty 

Report 

$60  40 

$7  55 

No  service. 

37  775 

4  72 

No  service. 

30  02 

3  75 

No  service. 

37  75 

4  72 

No  service. 

22  63 

2  83 

No  ser\nce. 

241  eo 

SO  20 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

22  51 

2  82 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

30  20 

3  78 

No  sei-vice. 

1.53  83 

19  24 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

30  20 

3  78 

No  service. 

30  20 

3  78 

No  service. 

30  64 

3  S3 

No  service. 

30  20 

3  28 

No  service. 

27  76 

3  47 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

11  26 

1  40 

In  receivership.  Claim  filed 

98  20 

12  28 

In  receivership.  Chiini  (ilcd. 

731  02 

91  38 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

90  01 

n  23 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

60  40 

7  53 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

9  38 

1  17 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

75  .50 

9  43 

No  service. 

50  65 

7  33 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

75  50 

9  44 

No  service. 

72  34 

9  04 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

15  (10 

1  SS 

In  roceivorship.  Claim  filed. 

37  52 

4  6:) 

In  receixorsliip.  Claim  filed 

76  24 

9  53 

Paid.    Dismlss-^d. 

30  20 

3  78 

No  service. 

45  30 

5  67 

No  service. 

60  40 

7  55 

No  service. 

63  78 

7  37 

No  service. 

Black  Jack  Oil  Co 

Bushnell,    Jno.    

Boust,  E.  .J 

California  Diamond  Oil  Co 

Copper  Consolidated  Oil  Co 

Fulton  Fuel  &   Road  Oil  Co 

Fulton  Fuel  &  Road  Oil  Co 

Jewell  Oil  Co 

McLeod,  J.  M , 

Mellwood  Oil   Co 

Merchants  and  Bankers  Oil  Co.., 

M.  G.   &  P.  Co 

Midway  View  Oil  Co 

Muscatine  Oil  Co 

National  Pacific  Oil  Co 

National  Pacific  Oil  Co 

North  American  Oil  Consolidated 
North  American  Oil  Consolidated 
Oakland  Midway  Oil  Company.. 
Oakland  Midway  Oil  Company--. 

Ohio  Crude  Oil  Co 

Producers  Oil  Co.  Guaranteed.— 

R.  B.  Graham  Oil  Co 

Rock  Oil  Co 

Rock  Oil  Co 

Sibyl  Oil  Co 

Stockton  Midway  Oil  Co 

Templar  McKittriek  Oil  Co 

Transport  Oil    Co 

Tremont  Oil  Co 

Unknown  Owners  
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Tlu'    I'coplc    o\'    tilt'    Sl;i1< 
following  corporations  to   recover    rmnctiise 
1918,  Sacramento  County: 


)f   Calit'ornia    l)ronij;lit    suits   against   the 
ixes   for   tlie   year   1!)1T- 


Name 


Tax 


Altamont   Syndicate 

Banning  Gas  and  Lighting  Co.  et  al 

Bank  of  Gilroy  

Bank  of  Hollit^ter 

Biasli-'ar  Bums  Company 

Califoiuia   Curb  Bar  Company 

California  Paving  Brick  Company 

I'apitola    Hilui    Co 

Capitola  Slieet  Metal  Works 

Ooiiuiiercial  National  Bank,   The 

Corning  Ahiiond  Growers  Association 

Delano-Linns  Valley  Telephone  Co 

Development  Building  Company 

Downer  Land   Company 

East   Richmond  Land   Company 

Elsinor-  and  Temescal  Oil  and  Land  Company—- 

Farmers   &   Merchants  Bank 

Fresno   National   Bank 

Guardian  Casualty  &  Guaranty  Company 

Int'Tiuitional  Savings  and  Exchange  Bank 

Intcrurl.an  Motor  Bus  Company  of  Califomia— . 

.las.  H.  Goodman  and  Co.  Bank 

Little  -lack  Oil   Company 

Livermore  Savings  Bank --— 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Joaquin  Valley  Railroad— 

Madera    Savings    Bank 

Majotie  ITieatre   Company.   The 

Mathewson  Motor  Company 

Martinez    Land    Company 

Maryland  Hot»l  Company  of  Pasadena 

McEhvain  Young  Shoe  Company 

M"tal   Weld   Company 

Metropolitan  Fireproof  Building  Company 

Mvtz    Company    

Mission  Bank  of  Santa  Clara,  The 

Morse   Realty   Company 

National  Malleable  Castings  Company,  Tlie 

Paeiflc   Phonograph    Company 

Pacific    Theatre   Co 

People's  Savings  Bank  of  Fresno 

Pi-<lmont   D>velopm»nt   Co 

i^iicksilver  Mining  Company,  The 

R-dwood  City  Commercial  Bank 

San  Di»go  Furniture  Manufacturing  Company 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Bank -— ■ 

San  Joaquin  Yalley  National  Bank  of  Stockton,  Cal 

San  Jose  Saf"  Deposit  Bank  of  Savings 

Santa    Rosa    Bank 

Savings  and  Loan  Bank  of  San  Benito  County 

Savings  and  Loan   Company  of  San  Mateo  County 

■Security  Savings  Bank  of  Stanislaus  County 

Sharon  Farms  Company 

Standard   Varnish    Works 

Tallac    Company    

West  Coast  Real  Estat-  Corporation 

W'stern  Gas  and  Power  Co 

WestTU  Oxygen  and  Gas  Products  Company 

William    Wilson    Co 

Wood  Crane  Company 


Penalty 


Report 


$48  00 
181  38 
,039  14 
.900  00 

o4  OO 

.34  00 

.34  00 

84  00 

54  00 
9e8  92 

63  00 
5  24 

84  00 

54  00 

60  00 
84  00 

574  -20 

.152  2n 
>.08!1  o:i 
l,"C-2  07 
45  00 
l.KilKM) 

■>-i±  m 
25!0  no 
114  no 

422  52 
72  00 
ISO  00 
30O  00 
240  00 
204  00 
48  00 
102  00 
150  (X> 
279  11 
48  00 
300  00 
120  OO 
78  00 
1,160  00 
90  00 
90  00 
433  09 
54  00 
2,388  43 
3,524  45 
5,299  01 
940  90 
580  00 
188  95 
295  80 
264  00 
72  00 
120  00 
63  00 
54  CO 
144  00 
204  00 
60  00 


No  service. 

Served. 

No  servic". 

No  service. 

Served. 

Served. 

Serveil. 

Served. 

Served. 

No  service. 

Served. 

Paid.    Dismiss°< 
1  Served. 

Serveil. 

Served. 

Served. 

No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 
1  No  service. 

No  service. 
I  No  scrvic". 

Paid.     Dismiss" 

No  service. 

Paid.    Dismiss- 
j  No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 
Served. 
i  Served. 
i  Paid.    Dismiss^ 
Served. 
,  i  Served. 
I     Paid.    Dismiss; 
1     No  service. 

1  1  Paid.    Dismiss^ 
)     Served. 

)  Served. 
)  No  service. 
)  i  No  service. 
)  No  service. 
)  No  service. 
5  No  service. 
3  Served. 
3     No  service. 

2  No  service. 
5  No  service. 
5  No  service. 
0  ;  No  service. 
5  ;  No  service. 
i7     No  service. 

«     Paid.    Dismiss 

K>     No  servic". 

10     Served. 

!5     Served. 

!o     No  service. 

K)     Served. 

50     Served. 

30     No  service. 
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The  following  parties  have  bronsht  snits  against  tlie  State  Treasurer 
to  recover  franchise  taxes,  to  wit : 


Name 


Tax 


Report 


Acme   Lumber   Company 

Allis-Chalmers    Company 

Allis-Chalmers    Company 

Allis-Chalmei-s.    Company 

Allis-Claalmers    Company 

American  Bridge  Company  of  New  York 

American  Bridge  Company  of  New  York 

American  Bridge  Company  of  New  York 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company 

American   Express   Company 

Areata  and  Mad  River  Railroad  Company 

Auditorium   Company  

Aurora  Shipping  Company 

The  Bankers  Life  Company 

Bakers  Beach  Land  Company 

The  Bank  of  California  National  Association. 

The  Bank  of  California  National  Association. 

The  Bank  of  California  National  Association. 

The  Bank  of  California  National  Association- 


The  Bank  of  California  National  Association... 

Bemis  Bros.  Bag  Company 

Bemis  Bros.  Bag  Company 

Bemis  Bros.  Bag  Company 

Bemis  Bros.  Bag  Company 

Bemis  Bros.  Bag  Company 

Jotham    Bixby    Company ' 

Boston  Investment  Company 

Butte  County  Railroad  Company 

Butte  County  Railroad  Company 

Cluett-Peabody  Company  

Cluett-Peabody  Company 

CluettPeabody  Company  

Consolidated  Heat,  Light  and  Power  Company. 
Consolidated  Heat,  Light  and  Power  Company. 
Consolidated  Heat,  Light  and  Power  Company. 

Dc  Fremery  &  Co 

Del   Norte  Company 

Del  Norte  Company 

Diamond  Match   Company 

Diamond  Match   Company 

Dolbeer    Carson    Lumber    Company 

Dollar    Steamship    Line 

Dollar   Steamship    Line 

Dollar   Steamship    Line 

Dollar   Steamship    Line 

Dollar    Steamship    Line 

Dollar   Steamship    Line 

Dollar   Steamship    Line 

The  Robert  Dollar  Company 

General.  Petroleum    Company 

General   Petroleum    Company 

Glen  Blair  Redwood  Company 

Glen  Blair  Redwood  Company 

P.    J.   Goble 

P.    J.    Goble 

Great  Northern  Steamship  Company 

Hammond  Lumber  Company 

Hammond  Lumber  Company 

Hairuiiond  Lumber  Company 


^180  00 

335  00 

175  00 

100  00 

200  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

3,000  00 

2,300  00 

2,300  00 

1,875  00 

1,860  00 

1,898  49 

5,438  38 

456  96 

12  50 

5,000  00 

48  00 

7,375  55 

7,  .552  02 

7,359  90 

9,045  36 

8,882  43 

1,000  00 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

250  00 

48  00 

7,065  96 

6,442  56  i 

1,8.50  00  j 

2,000  00  ! 

2,000  00 

1,294  44 

1,371  63 

75  00 

100  00 

2,000  00  , 

1,750  00 

2,000  OO 

3,250  00 

2,000  00 

1,196  00 

1,196  00 

995  96 

495  96 

595  96 

895  96 

2.995  96 

2.996  00 
6,850  00 

31,G5o  00 

3.-J0  00 

250  00 

5,346  65  ' 

5,865  63  I 

300  OO 
3,930  00 
3,885  00 
3,000  00  I 


Demurrer  filed. 

Demurrer  sustained. 

Complaint  filed. 

Complaint  filed. 

Complaint  filed. 

Demurrer  sustained. 

Complaint  filed. 

Complaint  filed. 

Demurrer  filed. 

Complaint  filed. 

Complaint  filed. 

Complaint  filed. 

Complaint  filed. 

Demurrer  filed. 

Demurrer  sustained. 

Demurrer  filed. 

Answer  filed. 

Demurrer  filed. 

Answer  filed. 

Waiting    decision    of    United 

States  Supreme  Court. 

Waiting    decision    of    United 

States  Supreme  Court. 

Waiting    decision    of    United 

States  Supreme  Court. 

Waiting    decision    of    United 

States  Supreme  Court. 

Complaint  filed. 

Demurrer  filed. 

Answer  filed. 

Demurrer  filed. 

Answer  filed. 

Complaint  filed. 

Answer  filed. 

Answer  filed. 

Demurrer  filed. 

Demurrer  filed. 

Complaint  filed. 

Complaint  filed. 

Complaint  filed. 

Demurrer  filed. 

Complaint  filer]. 

Complaint  filed. 

Demurrer  filed. 

Complaint  filed. 

Complaint  filed. 

Demurrer  filed. 

Demurrer  filed. 

Demurrer  filed. 

Complaint  filed. 

Complaint  filed. 

Complaint  filed. 

Complaint  filed. 

Complaint  filed. 

Complaint  filed. 

Complaint  filed. 

Complaint  filed. 

Demurrer  sustained. 

Answer   filed. 

Complaint  filed. 

Complaint  filed. 

Answer  filed. 

Complaint  filed. 

Answer  filed. 

Answer  filed. 

Complaint  filed. 

Complaint  filed. 
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G3 


Name 


Tax 


Report 


Iliiiiiinond  Lumber  Company 

Joshua   HeiKly   Iron   Works 

Joshua  Hsiuly   Iron  Works 

Joshua   Hendy   Iron  Works 

Honolulu  Consolidated  Oil  Company 

Honolulu  Consolidated  Oil  Company 

E.    Clemens   Horst    Company 

E.    Clemens   Horst   Company 

E.    Clemens   Horst    Company 

E.    Clemens   Horst   Company 

Humboldt  Northern  Railway  Company. __ 

Hume-Bennott  Lumber  Company 

Hume-Bennett  Lumber  Company 

Hume-Bsnnctt  Lumber  Company 

Jesse  Moore  Hunt  Company 

Jesse  Moore  Hunt  Company 

Jesss  Moore  Hunt  Company 

Hyman    Bros.    Company 

J.  B.   Inderrieden  Company 

J.  B.   Inderrieden  Company 

J.   B.   Inderrieden  Company 

J.  B.  Inderrieden  Company 

The  Keystone  Watch  Cass  Company 

Libby,   McNeil    &   Liljby 

I-yon     &    Hoag- 

P.  M.  McAuliffe 

1'lie  Mendocino  Lumber  Company 

Tlie  Mendocino  Lumber  Company 

M"rgenthaler    Linotype    Company 

Merjjenthaler    Linotype    Company 

Miller  &  Lux,  Incorporated 

Miller  &  Lux,  Incorporated 

National   Steamship   Company 

National  Steamship   Company 

National  Tube  Company 

Charles   Nelson    Company 

Charles    Nelson    Company 

Northern  Redwood  Lumber  Company 

Northern  Redwood  Lumber  Company 

Outer  Harbor  Dock  and  Wharf  Company 
Outer  Harbor  Dock  and  Wharf  Company 
Outer  Harl>or  Dock  and  Wharf  Company 

Paeifle   Coast  Redwood  Company 

Pacific   Coast  Redwood  Company 

Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company 

Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company-.-.. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Pacific  Shipping  Company 

Pacific  Shipbuilding-  Company 

Edwin   Schwab  

C.  A.  Smith  Lumber  Company 

C.  A.  Smith  Lumber  Company 

Bertram   B.   Snyder 

Southern  Pacific  Company 

South°m  Pacific  Company 

Southern  Pacific  Company 

Southern    Pacific    Company 

Standard  Lumber  Company 

Standard  Lumber  Company 

Standard  Lumber  Company 

Sterling  Realty   Company 

Sunset  Lumber  Company 

Swift  &  Company 

M.  Syme 

Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Company 

Union  Lumber  Company 

Union   Ijunb^r  Company 


$3,000  OO 

Complaint  filed. 

200  00 

Demurrer  sustained. 

400  no 

Complaint  filefl. 

400  00 

Answer  filed. 

800  OO 

Demurrer  filed. 

5,860  00 

Complaint  filed. 

:,160  00 

Judgment    for    plaintilV 

i/JG  00 

Judgment    for   plaintiif 

996  00 

Judgment    for    plaintiff 

996  00 

Judgment    for   plaintilV 

2,499  05 

Demurrer  filed. 

600  00 

Demurrer  filed. 

350  00 

Complaint  filed. 

300  00 

Demurrer   filed. 

460  00 

Complaint  filed. 

50O  00 

Complaint  filed. 

400  00 

Complaint  filed. 

474  00 

Answer  filed. 

75  00 

Demurrer  filed. 

150  00 

Complaint  filed. 

150  00 

Complaint  filed. 

150  00 

Complaint  filed. 

675  00 

Demurrer  sustained. 

1,200  00 

Answer  filed. 

49  00 

Answer   filed. 

2,C90  49 

Demurrer  sustained. 

500  00 

Complaint  filed. 

400  00 

Complaint  filed. 

1,800  00 

Dcnnirrer   filed. 

1,740  00 

Complaint  filed. 

10.628  00 

Complaint  fil'd. 

10,821  00 

Complaint  filed. 

300  00 

Complaint  filed. 

300  OO 

Complaint  filed. 

28  88 

Complaint  filed. 

2,500  00 

Demurrer  sustained. 

1,125  00 

Answer  filed. 

80O  00 

Demurrer  sustained. 

50O  00 

Answer  filed. 

2,500  00 

Demurrer  filed. 

2,040  00 

Answer  filed. 

1,945  00 

Demurrer  filed. 

800  00 

Complaint  filed. 

520  00 

Complaint  filed. 

l,.50O  00 

Demurrer  fll^d. 

325  00 

Answer  filed. 

40,454  46 

Dismissed. 

45,952  01 

Dismissed. 

46,304  23 

Dismissed. 

42,809  92 

Dismissed. 

44,619  15 

Dismissed. 

250  00 

Answer  filed. 

10  00 

Answer  filed. 

75.000  00 

Dismissed. 

1,360  00 

Answer   filed. 

5,360  00 

Answer  filed. 

86,28S  78 

Demurrer  filed. 

31,681  53 

Demurrer  filed. 

21,415  26 

Demurrer   filed. 

23,.507  96 

Complaint  filed. 

25,920  31 

Complaint  filed. 

750  OO 

Demurrer  filed. 

2,000  00 

Complaint  filed. 

2,000  00 

Complaint  filcii. 

199  00 

Answer  filed. 

30O  00 

Answer  filed. 

4,002  OO 

Answer  filed. 

12,485  00 

Answer  filed. 

4,813  32 

Complaint  fll"d. 

3,000  00 

Complaint  filed. 

2,315  00 

Complaint  fil"<l. 
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Name 


Union  Lumbor  Company 

Union  Lumber  Company 

Union  Lumber  Company 

Union  Lumber  Company.. .. 

Union   Oil   Company 

Union   Oil   Company 

Union   Oil   Company 

Union    Provident    Company. ._- 

Union  Tank  Line  Company 

Produce  Transportation   Company 

Produce  Transportation   Company 

Produce  Transportation   Company 

The  Pullman  Company 

The  Pullman  Company 

The  Pullman  Company 

The  Pullman  Company 

The  Pullman  Company 

The  Pullman  Company 

The  Pullman  Company 

John  Rapp  &  Son 

Realty   Improvement   Company 

Han-y    S.    Ripley 

Han-y    S.    Ripley 

Harry    S.    Ripley 

San   Franciseo  Ad.iu<;tment  Association 

San  Francisco  Adjustment  Association 

San  Francisco  Midway  Oil  Company 

San  Francisco  and  Oakland  Terminal  Railways 

San  Francisco  and  Oakland  Terminal  Railways 

The  San  Joaquin  and  Kings  River  Canal  and  Irriga- 
tion  Company   

The  San  Joaquin  and  Kings  River  Canal  and  Irriga- 
tion  Company  

San   Pedro,    Los   Angeles    and    Salt    Lake    Railroad 

Company    

San   Pedro,    Los   Angeles  and   Salt   Lake   Railroad 

Company    

A.    Schilling    &    Co II...!.! 

Schooner  Borealis   Company 

Schooner    Crescent    City 

United  Cigar  Stores  Company 

United  States  Steel  Products  Company 

United  States  Steel  Products  Company 

United  States  Steel  Products  Company 

United  States  Steel  Products  Company 

United  States  Tire  Company 

Utah   Construction    Company 

Utah   Construction   Company 

Valvoline  Oil  Company 

Valvoline  Oil  Company 

Valvoline  Oil  Company 

Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco 

James  G.  Walker  Company 

James  O.  Walker  Company 

Wells  Fargo   &  Co 

Wells  Fargo  &  Co 

W'ells  Fargo   &  Co 

W'ells  Fargo  &  Co 

Wells  Fargo   &  Co 

W°lls  Fargo   &  Co 

Wcstinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company. 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company. 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company. 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company. 

Alexander  W.  W'ilson  et  al .. 

Tosemite  Lumber  Company 


Tax- 


Report 


$3,»50  00 

1,805  00 

1,895  00 

3,810  00 

90,110  OO 

40,908  00 

63,030  00 

2,760  00 

4,712  54 

21,420  00 

14.800  00 

12,600  00 

28,995  47 

28,591  07 

38,248  55 

40,187  26 

33,775  35 

60,755  74 

40,516  86 

2,004  00 

74  00 

17,218  40 

10.200  00 

18,1.52  00 

6,400  00 

2,237  50 

48  00 

4,731  57 

10,170  28 


Demurrer  filed. 
Complaint  filed. 
Complaint  filed. 
Demun-er  filed. 
Demurrer  filed. 
Demurrer  filed. 
-Answer  filed. 
Answer   filed. 
Complaint  filed. 
Complaint  filed. 
Complaint  filed. 
Answer  filed. 
Judgment  for  defendant. 
Judgment  for  defendant. 
Judgment  for  defendant. 
Judgment  for  defendant. 
Judgment  for  defendant. 
Judgment  for  defendant. 
Judgment  for  defendant. 
Dismissed. 
Answer  filed. 
Complaint  filed. 
Complaint  filed. 
Complaint  filed. 
Complaint  filed. 
Dennu-rer  fll^d. 
Answer   filed. 
Complaint  filed. 
Complaint  filed. 


I,.:00  00  Judgment  for  defendant. 

1,500  00  Judgment  for  defendant. 

558  99  Demurrer  filed. 

1,292  42  Demurrer  filed. 

3,350  00  Demurrer  sustained. 

•2  50  i  Answer   filed. 

12  50  Answer  filed. 

1,000  00  Demurrer   filed. 

1,100  00  Complaint  filed. 

5,600  00  Complaint  filed. 

l,.50O  OO  Complaint  filed. 

.3,-564  00  Complaint  filed. 

200  00  Answer  filed. 

4,000  00  Submitted. 

2.2SS  00  j  Submitted. 

300  00  Submitted. 

500  CO  ,  Complaint  filed. 

300  00  Complaint  filed. 

103,061  08  I  Demurrer  sustained. 

175  00  '  Demurrer  filed. 

250  00  ,  Complaint  filed. 

24,061  59  Judgment  for  defendant. 

93,999  29  Judgment  for  defendant. 

8S,0.9S  88  I  Judgment  for  defendant. 

87,804  24  I  Judgment  for  <lofpndant. 

63,595  S3  I  -Answer  filed. 

01,1.36  93  Answer   filed. 

3,000  00  Complaint  filed. 

3,000  00  ,  Complaint  filed. 

.3,000  00  Complaint  filed. 

2,400  00  :  Complaint  filed. 

175  00  :  Complaint  filed. 

250  00  i  Answer  filed. 
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CASES  WHEREIN  LEAVE  HAS  BEEN  GRANTED  TO  SUE 
IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Seventeen  applications  for  permission  to  bring  suits  in  the  name 
of  the  People  of  the  State  of  California  have  been  filed  in  my  offiee. 
I  have  granted  seven  of  these  applications  as  follows : 

People,  ex  rcl.  G.  C.  Chase,  vs.  William  A.  Evgle  et  al.  Los  Angeles 
Connty.  To  exclude  from  the  office  of  director  of  the  Big  Roek 
Creek  Irrigation  District  each  of  the  defendants. 

People,  ex  rel.  J.  IV.  Frederick,  vs.  Trash.  Stanislaus  County.  To 
exclude  from  the  office  of  director  of  the  Modesto  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict and  decree  that  the  relator  i.s  entitled  to  said  office. 

People,  ex  rel.  Lemoore  Land  and  Fruit  Growing  Company,  vs.  The 
City  of  Lemoore  et  al.  Kings  County.  To  restrain  the  defend- 
ants, as  trustees  of  the  City  of  Lemoore,  from  exercising  juris- 
diction over  certain  annexed  territory,  and  to  declare  the  annexa- 
tion void. 

People,  ex  rel.  The  City  of  Pasadena  et  al.,  vs.  The  City  of  Monterey 
Park.  Los  Angeles  County.  To  restrain  the  defendants  from 
exercising  jurisdiction  over  certain  alleged  annexed  territory. 

People,  ex  rel.  M.  L.  Shearer,  vs.  The  Long  Valley  Creek  Irrigation 
District.  Lassen  County.  To  adjudge  that  the  organization  of 
the  defendant  is  illegal  and  void. 

People,  ex  rel.  M.  C.  C.  Van  Lohen  Sels,  vs.  John  Herzog.  Sacra- 
mento County.  To  remove  the  defendant  from  the  office  of 
trustee  of  Reclamation  District  No.  551,  and  to  adjudge  that  the 
relator  is  entitled  thereto. 

People,  ex  rel.  Ida  S.  Wood,  vs.  Laguna  Beach  Sanitary  District  et  al. 
Orange  County.  To  adjudge  that  the  Laguna  Beach  Sanitary 
District  is  not  legally  organized  and  that  the  defendants  are 
uulawfully  exercising  the  powers  and  autliority  of  officers  thereof. 
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CRIMINAL    CASES    IN    THE    SUPREME    COURT 


1996 
2022  I 
2025 
2033 
2043  ; 
2<M5 

2{/79  I 

2099  I 

2100  I 
2102 
2117  I 
2125 
2136 
2154  i 
2157 
2172 
2175*1 
2176 
2179  I 
2181  j 
2187  I 
2189 
2aX)  i 
2203 
2201  i 


J.    S.    Winkler 

Jos.  Vance  Wi)t 

Dave  Logan  — - 

Max  A)>rans 

Lon  Hadley 

Predk.   Greslieiiner  

Loren  A.   Fryer 

Thos.  J.  Mooney 

Josepn  Schoon  ._ 

rred  Miller  

Wong  Hing  

Urban  R.  Lawson 

Will  M.  Beggs 

A.  O.  Fowler . 

E.  S.  Keyes 

Fred  Miller 

Jesse  Negrete 

Thos.  J.  Mooney 

Antone  Lapara  _— - 

Albert  Mendosa  

Joseph  Schoon  

Harold  Denman 

Will  Shortridge 

R.  Morisawa 

H.  Jevne  Co.  et  al 

James  Tyren 


Judgment 


County 


Charge 


Glenn '  Selling   liquor  illegally ]  June  21, '15 

Glenn Murder    — ;  April   5, '16 

Alameda    !  Murder '  Mar.  17,'!.') 

Los  Angeles |  Arson  ^  Jan.    4,  'Ifi 

Los  Angeles [  Murder \  Jan.  23,  '16 

San  Francisco  _.[  False  pretense ;  Jan.  10,  '16 

Trinity   '  Murder 'April   8, '16 

San  Francisco  —    Murder Feb.  24,  '17 

San  Joaquin Murder [  May  16, '17 

Ventura   Murder  __ j  May  26,  '17 

San  Francisco  ..',  Murd?r ;  May  31, '17 

Alameda    .:  Murder Oct.   19, '17 

Santa   Clara ;  Extortion  —    Mar.  30, '16 

San  Joaquin i  Murder    Oct.    20, '16 

Orange   i  Murder    Feb.  15, '18 

Ventura   Murder    '  Mar.  22,  '18 

Sacramento Murd-r    ._ <  Feb.     1, '18 

San  Francisco  .-    Murder    {May    2, '18 

San  Francisco  .-    Murder    — i  May    1,  'IS 

San  Francisco  ..    Burglary    1  Nov.  24,  '17 

San  Joaquin  _..    Murder    j 

Los  Angeles Murder May  23,  '18 

Tuba  .— Murder    May  20,  '18 

Sonoma  Murder    July  10,  'IS 

Los  Angeles Conspiracy   against  trade Oct.   19,  '17 

Sacramento Murder    July  11,  '18 


*After  No.  2079  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  lower  court 
to  set  aside  the  judgment  for  fraud.  This  is  an  appeal  from  the  order  denying  the  motion  for 
want  of  jurisdiction.  An  application  was  thereupon  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  for  a  writ  of  certiorari,  which  was  denicfl. 

Note.— Cases  in  which  the  penalty  is  "death"  are  original  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
otlier  cases  are  rehearings  from  the  District  Courts  of  Appeal. 
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OF   THE   STATE    OF   CALIFORNIA, 
of  trial  court 

Penalty 


Judgment  of  supreme  court 


Transcript 
filed 


?100  or  50  days. Sept.  15, 

Death    ,  May    9, 

Life    April  12, 

o  years,    San    Quentin Jan.  31, 

Death    July  29, 

IS'  months,  San  Quentin Feb.  18, 

Life,  San  Quentin May  13, 

Doath    April  11, 

Death    Aug.    3, 

D:'ath    ..  July  11, 

Death    July     3, 

Death    Dec.     5, 

2  years,  San  Quentin May     8, 

Life,  Polsom Dec.    11, 

Death Mar.  27, 

Orders  aft"r  judgment April   9, 

Death    ._ .-  April  27, 

Order    after   judgment June    9, 

Death    May  16, 

San    Quentin    D'.'C.    20, 

Orders   aft^r  judgment . June    9, 

Death    June  29, 

Death    July  10, 

Death     - -  Sept.  6, 

$1,000  fine   i  Dec.    11, 

Death    '  Sept.    6, 


15  Dec. 

16  ;  Oct. 

15  \  May 

16  j  Jan. 
16  I  May 
16  '  Sept. 

16  Aug. 

17  '  Mar. 
17  Mar. 
17  Feb. 
17     Dec. 

17  Aug. 

16  April 
If)  Aug. 
IS     Sept. 

18  June 
IS  Sept. 
IS  July 
IS 

17  July 

18  July 
18  Dec. 
IS  Dec. 
18 

17  I 

18  I 


2fl, '16 

13,  '16 

3, '17 

3,  '17 
11,  '17 

4, '17 
28,  '17 

1,  'IS 

6, '18 

1,  'IS 
13,  '17 
10,  '18 

2,  '18 

3,  '18 
5,  '18 
3,  18 

13,  '18 
22,  '18 


Penalty 

Reversed  ..I 
Affirmed— I 
Reversed  ..i 
Reversed  .. 

Aflarmed 

Aflarmed-  — 
Reversed  .. 
Affirmed— 
Afflimed— I 
Affirmed-— 
Affirmed--. 
Affirmed-..' 
Affirmed-—' 
Affirmed-— 
Affirmed...  I 
Ap.  dis'm'di 
Affirmed— 
Affirmed--.! 


Status  of 
appeal 


9,  'IS 
22,  '18 
31,  '18 
31,  'IS 


Affirmed— 
Affirmed—. 
Affirmed— 
Affirmed... 


Closed. 

Closed, 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Submitted. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Submitted. 


Submitted. 
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First   Apel 


No. 

Defendant 

County 

620 

Chas.  Small 

Alameda    

630 

Yip  Sing . 

San  Francisco  .. 

O'f^ 

636 

Owen   Gilfeather  

San  Francisco  „ 

638 

Edw.  Gorman 

San  Francisco  — 

642 

O   L   Baender 

648 

Roy  M.  London  et  al... 

San  Francisco  .. 

647 

John  Kirk 

Fresno    

648 

Tony  Paeheco 

Alameda    

650 

Judah  Benjamin 

Alameda    . 

651 

Ohas.  E.  Day— . 

Monterey 

652 

Jos.   Scarpa   

Santa   Clara  ... 

653 

Herman  H.  Rippe 

Fresno    

654 

B.  J   Peoples - 

655 

Frank  Searle 

Contra  Costa  _. 

656 

Robt.    Prietz  

Alameda    . 

657 

Compton  Vaughan  _.. 

Alameda    „ 

658 

Clarence  Eoling  

Fresno    . 

Ri9 

Leonard   Oole  . 

Luck  Sing 

Fresno         . 

630 

Fresno    . 

661 

Patrick  Carroll  

Monterey 

66?, 

James  Kitley         

Alameda     

663 

Antone  Fodera  _. 

Santa  Clara  ... 

6i6 

Vitale  Marino        

Santa  Clara  ... 
San  Francisco  .. 

6S7 

W.  K.  Billings 

ms 

Henry  J.  Stanley 

San  Francisco  .. 

669 

A.  L.  Gibson — 

Santa   Clara  ... 

671 

Wm.  Smith  

San  Francisco  .. 

672 

W.    M.   Webster 

San  Francisco  .. 

673 

Wm.  Edgar         

Santa  Clara  ... 
San  Francisco  .. 

675 

Louis  Froysier 

676 

Ong  Kong 

Alameda     — 

^0 

Chas.  de  Angelli 

Alameda    

6S1 

Peter  Mai j an       .    .. 

Fresno    .... 

Fresno 

656 

Joe  Silvas  ._ _ 

John    Miller   

C.  B.  Irish.    ....    

68S 

Fresno    .  -. 

6=9 

Marin 

690 

Frank  Keseling 

San  Francisco  __ 

692 

Mar  Fow 

Alameda    .. 

693 

Jos.  Pedone 

San  Francisco  .. 

095 

Maurice  De  Leon . 

San  Francisco  .. 

697 

Jennie   Hanford    

San  Francisco  .. 

699 

John  T.  Donaldson 

San  Francisco  .. 

700 

Pedro  A.  Bernal 

Santa   Clara  ... 

704 

H.  C.  Randolph 

Jo°  Lum       .         -      _ 

Fresno 

706 

Contra  Costa  .. 
Fresno      .  - 

707 

A.  J.  Hill . 

Hue  Pock 

705? 

Contra  Costa    . 

710 

Edw.  Martin  _.    

San  Francisco  .. 
Fresno 

711 

Nick  Liberty      _. 

713 

Chas.  Smith      .. 

Alameda    

Santa  Clara  ... 
Alameda    

7"^ 

Manuel  Lima  _    . 

722 

Lafayette    Co  rum    

724 

Leo  Kowananakoa  

San  Francisco  ._ 

725 

B.  A.  Melvin 

.\lameda      

Judgment 


Pandering    Dee.   28, 

Assault  to  murder Jan.  15, 

Assault  to  murder Jan.  15, 

Conspiracy    Feb.  11, 

Murder    Feb.  23, 

Grand  larceny  April   4, 

Grand  larceny  Mar.    3, 

Selling  liquor  illegally May     6, 

Grand  larceny May  K, 

Murder    June  12, 

False  pretenses  .. June  16, 

Adulterj'  June  30, 

False  pretenses  July     6, 

Grand  larceny  July  28, 

Murder    July  31, 

Rape   .- Aug.    2, 

Murder    Aug.  31, 

Grand  larceny July  19, 

Failure  to  support  minor  child Aug.  24, 

Selling   liquor  illegally Aug.  30, 

Murder    Sept.  25, 

Rape   Sept.  29, 

Violating  Sec.  367c,   P.   C Oct.      9, 

Rape   Oct.    28, 

Murder    Oct.     7, 

Failure  to  support  minor  child Oct.     4, 

Murder    Nov.    3, 

L^wd  and  lascivious  act Oct.    28, 

Rap?  Nov.    7, 

Rape •  Dec.    22, 

Rape   Dec.    11, 

Pimping    Jan.  19, 

Murder |  Feb.  28, 

Emb-'zzlement    Feb.  20, 

Receiving  stolen   property.- '  April  13, 

Robbery    April  19, 

Neglect  of  minor  child April  14, 

Prrtctieing  dentistry  illegally Mar.  30, 

Murder May    8, 

Murder . April  10. 

Violating  juvenile  court  law. May  19, 

Violating  juvenile  court  law May  24, 

False  pretenses  June  14, 

Lewd   and   lascivious   act July    6, 

Lewd  and  lascivious  act— j  Aug.  13, 

Murder    Sept.    7, 

Perjury   j  Aug.  SI, 

Murder    1  Sept.  17, 

Violating  juvenile  court  law !  Aug.  29, 

Lewd  and  lascivious  act .. Aug.  13, 

Concealed   weapon Oct.    16, 

Seduction  ;  Nov.  19, 

Incest   j  Nov.    8, 

Grand   larceny    Nov.  17, 

Incst   Dec.     4, 


'15 
'16 
'15 
'16 
'16 
'16 
'16 
'16 
'16 
'16 
'16 
'16 
'16 
'16 
'16 
'16 
'16 
'16 
'16 
'16 
'16 
•16 
'16 
'16 
'16 
'16 
'16 
'16 
'15 
•16 
'16 
'17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
•17 
•17 
•17 
'17 
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OF   APPEAL    OF  THE    STATE    OF   CALIFORNIA, 
late   District. 


of  trial  court 


Penalty 


I      Transcript 

filed 


7  years,    Polsom   

Jan. 

K, 

'16 

7  years,  San   Qiientin 

Mar. 

7, 

'16 

7  years.   San   Quentin 

Mar. 

14, 

'16 

IC  months,  county  jail 

April 

1, 

'16 

10  years,  San  Qiientin 

April 

7, 

•16 

."  years,   San   Quentin 

May 

.S. 

'16 

V   years,   San  Quentin 

May 

8, 

'16 

*225  or  113  days 

June 
June 

7. 
10, 

"16 

1  year,    San    Quentin 

'16 

Lifo,    Folsom    

Juno 

04} 

•16 

New  trial   granted 

June 

29. 

'16 

^l.  years,   San   Quentin 

July 

IS, 

'16 

2  years,  San   Quentin 

July 

27, 

'16 

6  years,   San   Quentin 

AuK. 

18, 

'16 

f»  years,   San   Quentin 

Aug. 

1», 

'16 

^''  years,  San  Quentin 

Aug. 

2Z. 

'16 

12  years,  San  Quentin 

Sept. 

16, 

'16 

4  years,    San    Quentin 

Sept. 

3, 

'16 

1>.  years,  San  Quentin 

S°pt 

25. 

'16 

.*500  or  2.J0  (lays,   county  jaiL- 

Sopt. 

20, 

'16 

1"  years,  San  Quentin 

Oct. 

.5. 

'16 

IS    years,    Folsom 

Oct. 

13, 

'16 

5  years,   San   Quentin 

Oct. 

36, 

'16 

20  years,  San  Quentin 

Nov. 

,9. 

'16 

Life,    Tolsom    

Nov. 

f>. 

'16 

2  years,    county   jail 

Nov. 

15, 

'16 

27  years,  San  Ou°ntin 

Nov. 

23, 

'16 

5  years.    Ran    Qurntin 

Nov. 

20. 

•16 

1-1  years,   San  Quentin 

Dec. 

l."). 

•16 

K)  years,  San  Quentin 

Jan. 

l'>, 

'17 

T^  years,  San  Quentin--  --. 

Jan. 

'V) 

'17 

Vi    years,    Folsom 

Jan. 

3f>, 

'17 

Life,    San    Quentin 

Mar. 

2(5, 

'17 

S  years,   San  Quentin 

Mar. 

27, 

'17 

Ti  years,   San   Qu'Mitin 

May 

4. 

'17 

r.  years,   Saa   Quentin 

May 

14, 

'17 

f)  years  and  $150;  probationed.. 

May 

Ifi, 

'17 

flOO  or  .50  days,  county  jail..-- 

May 

36, 

'17 

Life,   San   Quentin 

May 

20, 

'17 

Life,    San    Qu°ntin 

Jun" 

16, 

'17 

W  days,  r-ounty  jail 

June 

27, 

'17 

S  months,   county  jail 

June 

27. 

•17 

4  years,   San   Quentin 

July 

22, 

'17 

1  year,   San  Quentin 

July 

28, 

'17 

1  year.   San   Quentin 

Sept 

S, 

'17 

Life,    San    Quentin 

Sept 

27, 

'17 

Lif°,    San    Quentin 

Sept. 

29, 

'17 

Life                .                         

Oct. 
Oct. 

3, 
5, 

'IS 

90  days,  county  jail 

'17 

Tndeflnit"  sentenc              --    

Oct. 
Oct. 

so 

•17 

5  years    San   Quentin    .. 

•17 

DC. 
Dec. 

s, 

13, 

'17 

Indefinite  sentence   

'17 

Indefinite  sentence  ._ 

Dec. 

IV, 

'17 

Indefinite  sentence  

D'-e. 

?t>. 

'17 

Judgment  of  appellate  court      „ 

Jleanng  by 

supreme 
Date  Penalty  court 


Status  of 
appeal 


Sept.  17, 
Mar.  1.5, 
Mar.  26. 
Mar.  26, 
Nov.  1. 
Nov.  16, 
Mar.  2;), 
Jan.  12. 
Mar.  26, 
D-c.  .'^0, 
Mar.  2", 
D'c  .'50. 
Jan.  12, 
Dec.  7, 
Mar.  15, 
Feb.  7, 
June  24, 
Nov.  23, 
Mar.  26, 
Nov.  16, 
Jan.  2-\ 
Mar.  12, 
Feb.  14, 
April  17, 
Sept.  6, 
Mar.  10, 
April  18, 
Mar.  12, 
Mar.  10, 
Aug.  24. 
Mar.  25, 
Jan.  28, 
Sept.  2:;, 
July  31, 
Sept.  17, 
S"pt.  17, 
Aug.  13. 
Dec.  8, 
S-pt.  17, 
D"C.  3. 
D'^c.  5, 
Jan.  10, 
Jan.   26, 


Jan.  28, 
Jan.  7, 
Mar.  23. 
Jan.  7, 
May  1.3, 


Jan.  2-\ 
Mar.  28, 
Sept.  23. 
June  4, 
Sept.  2.3, 


AfRnned_. 
Affirmed-. 
Affirmed-. 
Affirmed-. 
Affirmed-. 
.Affirmed-. 
Affirmed-. 
.4ffirmed- 
Afflrmed-. 
.\fflrmed-. 
Affirmed-. 
Affirmed-. 
Affirmed-. 
Affirmed-. 
Affirmed-. 
Reversed  . 
Affirmed-. 
Reversed  . 
Affirmed.. 
Affirmed-. 
Affirmed-. 
Affirmed-. 
Affirmed- 
Afflrm^d. 
.Affirmed- 
Affirmed-. 
Affirmed- 
Affirmed-. 
Afflrmed- 
Rev"rs''d  . 
.'\fflrraed-. 
Affirmed-. 
Affirmed-. 
Affirmed-. 
Afflrmed- 
Afflrmed- 
Affirmed-. 
Affirmed-. 
Affirmed-. 
Affirmed-. 
Affirmed-. 
Affirmed-. 
Affirmed-. 


-    Denied- 


Denied 

Denied 


Denied- 


Denied 

Denied-—  — 

Denied 

Denied 

Denied-—— 


Denied- 


Denied- 
Denied- 
Denied- 
Denied- 
Denied- 


Denied- 


Denied. 


Denied- 
Denied- 


Denied- 
D'-nied- 


Afflrmed- 
.\fflrmed- 
Affirmed- 
Afflrmed- 
Afflrmed. 


.Affirmed- 
.Aifflrmed. 
Affirmed- 
Affirmed- 
.\fflrmed- 


Denied- 
Denied- 


Denied- 


Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Ready. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Submitted. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 
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First  Appellate 


726 
727 
728 
729 
732 
7SS 
740 
741 
743 
754 
7S9 
799 
S<X) 
801 
S03 
805 
807 
811 
S12 
817 


D.  G.  E.  Re  Vley 

Philip  Rancatore 

Albert  Mendosa 

TYank  Soldavina 

A.  P.  Carroll 

O.  D.  Meyers — 

O.  E.  Gibson 

Andrew  Levenson 

Tom  Howard  

-Tas.  Brown 

Harry  Oubridge  

Julian  Depavo 

August  Benzel 

Louis  Germino 

O.  R.  Devereaux 

Frank  S.  Hart 

Robert  Farquier 

A.  W.  Tobin 

Joe  Mello  

Wm.  S.  Card 


San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Fi'ancisco 

Marin    

San  Francisco 
Contra  Costa 
Alameda  ._— . 
San  Francisco 

Alameda    

Alamoda    

Alameda    

Fresno    

FT-esno   .- 

Fresno    

San  Ftanciseo 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 

Alameda   

San  Francisco 


Violating  Sec.  281,  P.  O— 

Rape   

Burglary  ._ 

Murder    

Violating  See.  64b,  P.  O... 

Grand  larceny  

Rape   --_. 

Violating  Sec.  288,  P.  O— 

Burglary     

Violating  Sec.  476a,  P.  C. 

Forgery    

Attempted  rape  -- 

False   pretenses    

Rape  

False  pretenses 

Robbery    

Robbery 

Infamous  crime  

Rape   

Murder 


Dec.  8 
Dee.  4, 
Nov.  24, 
Dec.  17, 
Jan.  19, 
Feb.  4, 
Feb.  23, 
Feb.  28, 
Mar.  30, 
April  1, 
May  5, 
April  23, 
April  2.5, 
May  1, 
May  13, 
May  23, 
June  S, 
June  13, 
June  20, 
July  19, 


'17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
'18 
'18 
'18 
'IS 
'IS 
•18 
'IS 
'18 
'18 
'IS 
'18 
'18 
'18 
'19 
'IS 

'is 
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OF   APPEAL   OF   THE    STATE    OF   CALIFORNIA. 
District — Continued. 


of  trial  court 


Penalty 


Transcript 
nied 


Judgment  of  appellate  court 


Penalty 


Hearing  by 

supreme 

court 


Status  of 
appeal 


riifJcflniti'  s?ntenc2  .— 
(!  months,  county  jail 
Indefinite  sentence  .— 

Indefinite  sentence   

6  months,  county  jail. 
(',">  days,  county  jail... 

Indefinite  sentence  

Indefinite  s^nti'nce   

Indefinite  sentence   

liidf'finite  sent' nee   

lnd:'fliiit"  S'.'ntcnc'^   

Information  qua,sh"cl  . 

N'Mv    trial    granted 

5  years,    Folsom   

:',  years,   San  Quentin.. 

Indefinite  sentence   

Indefinite  sentence   

Indefinite  sentence  

Indrflnite  sentenc"   

Indefinite   sentence   


Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

Feb. 
Mar.  21, 
Mar.  26. 
.\pril  10, 
.\liril  'iry. 
April  2«, 
May  14, 
May  27, 
May  2!), 
May  30, 
June  l;?, 
Jun"  27, 
July  10, 
July  11, 
Aug.  10, 


Sept. 
Sept. 
April 
May 


2,%  '18 
2.3,  MS 
28,  'IS 
22,  '18 


Aug. 

D'^C. 

May 

D"c. 

Aug. 

Atip. 

D-c. 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Dee. 


34,  'IS 

18,  'IS 
Ifi,  'IS 

19,  '18 
16,  'IS 
1.".,  'IS 
31,  'IS 
16,  '18 
as,  '18 
2.3,  'IS 
Ifi.  '18 
2:!,  'IS 

<!,  'IS 
30,  '18 


AlBrmed. 
Affirmed. 
Afflrmed- 
Afflrmed. 


Reversed  . 
Affirmed.. 
Affirmed- 
Affirmed. - 
Affl^med-- 
Afflrmed.. 
Afflnned.. 
Affirmed-- 
Affirmed.- 
Affirmed-, 
Affirmed.. 
Afflrnied.- 
Afflrmed-- 
Affirmed. - 


Granted  .. 


Granted  — 


Closed. 
Closed. 
See  s.  c. 
Closed. 
Ready. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Ready. 
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441 
475 
•494 
496 
501 
502 
503 
504 
505 
506 
507 
SOS 
510 
511 
512 
514 
515 
516 
518 
510 
523 
524 
527 
532 
533 
E36 
537 
540 
541 
542 
544 
547 
549 
551 
552 
555 
556 
55S 
559 
560 
531 
563 
566 
587 

56<; 

569 
575 
579 
581 
5S2 
583 
584 
585 
586 
587 
5SS 


Geo.  Eeton  

M.  A.   Schmidt 

Jose  Andrade  .. 

Percy  TugTvell 

Harry  Duncan - 

J.  H.   Mellon 

A.  C.  Pine 

Jean  Pages 

Arthvir  Horgan 

M.  A.  Smith 

Bruce  Wing  - 

Robt.  Burns 

M.  G.  Robles 

Francis  Torres 

Prank  Renwick 

C.  Pinocchio —  . 

James    Allen    

Geo.  Swestman 

PTank  Henson 

J.  D.  Starr 

H.  Herrera  

Wm.  Valencia - 

Geo.  W.  Gilbreth 

A.  Kuhn  

Jose  Gonzales  

David  Caplan  

R.  L.  Stockton 

Rehino  Lopez 

Joe  Gasser 

B.  O.   Lytle 

Albert  Plores  

Tom  Sharkey  

Mose  Richardson 

J.  J.  Byler 

P.  W.  Hudson 

R.  R.  Rogers 

Prank  Brown 

T.  Taminago — 

L.   Bellemo   

G.  A.  Wilson 

T.  D.  Collins 

Jas.  Brennan 

Jim  Elgar  

R.  R.  Rogers 

Roy  De  Hoog 

Rufus  Acosta  __ 

H.  Anderson 

H.  P.  Vartanian 

Juan  Escalera 

John  Vogel 

H.  Jevne  Co.  et  al... 

P.  G.  Warner. 

Chas.  Ohico  

C.  H.  Warriner 

H.  J.  Brown 

Peter  Gastone 


County 


Judgment 


Los  Angeles  

Los  Angeles  

Tulare    

Los  Angeles  

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego 

San  Bernardino. 
San  Bernardino. 

Eern .. 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Imperial    

Imperial    

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

San  Bernardino. 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

"Ventura   

Los  Angeles 

San  Bernardino. 

Kern _. 

Los  Angeles 

Kern  

San  Bernardino. 

Imperial  

Imperial  

Santa    Barbara. 

Los  Angeles 

Imperial  

Tulare  

Kern  __-- 

Los  Angeles 

Kern  

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego  

Santa    Barbara. 

San  Diego 

San  Bernardino. 

Orange   

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Orange   .. 

Kern  

Tulare  

Imperial  

Imperial  

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

K"m 

San  Diego 

San  Diego 

Los  Angeles 


Murder    Aug.  18. 

Murder    Jan.  12 

Murder    Peb.  29, 

Murder    !  Feb. 

Murder    May     4 

Porgery  May  20, 

L'rwd  and  lascivious  act June    1 

Selling  liquor   illegally -—    June    3 

Robbery May  22, 

Nonsupport  of  wife June  23 

Burglary    Jime  27 

Robbery    July  11 

Grand  larceny  July  13 

Grand  larceny July  14 

Robbery    July  11 

Murder  July    1 

Robbsry    July  10, 

Burglary  •  Aug.  14 

Robbery    j  Aug.  15 

Robbery    Aug.  21 

Murder Aug.  22, 

Robbei-y    ._ Sept.  25, 

Embezzlement    Oct.   17, 

Porgery  Nov.  24 

Murder  _. Nov.  16. 

Murder    Dec. 

Murder  .__ Dec.    28, 

Rape  '  Peb.     3 

Lewd  and  lascivious  act Peb. 

Throwing  acid Feb. 

Murder ;  Feb.  20, 

Possession  of  explosives ..!  May    1 

Murder  :  May  18, 

Murder April  19, 

Burglary  i  June    2, 

False  pretenses  -— I  May 

Burglary    May  28, 

Murder July     6, 

Assault  to  murder j  July    6, 

Murder !  July  20, 

Adultery   July  21 

Robbery    '  July    9, 

Rape   Aug.  24 

Forgery Aug.  10 

Robbery    Aug.  30 

Murd"r     Aug.  31 

Grand    larceny    -    Oct.   15 

Murder  ._ Oct.    10 

Porgery  _, Oct.    22, 

Murder    Oct.    27, 

Conspiracy   against  trade Oct.    19, 

False  pretenses Nov.  24 

Murder    .. Nov.  19, 

Rape   Dec.     3, 

Violating  Juvenile  Court  Law ',  Dec.     7, 

Grand  larceny  Dec.     4 
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OF   APPEAL   OF  THE    STATE    OF    CALIFORNIA, 
late   District. 


of  trial  court 


Penalty 


Life,    Folsom    

Life,    Sau    Quentin 

Life,    San    Quentin 

Lif?,    San    Qu"ntin 

^  years,    Folsom    

2  years,   San   Quentin 

2  years,  San  Quentin 

0  months,   county  jaiL. 

4  years,   San   Quentin 

1  year  ami  flM) 

f)  years,  San  Quentin 

5  years,   San  Quentin 

5  years,    Folsom   

2  years,  Folsom  

•"i  years,  San   Quentin 

Life,    Folsom    

1  years.    Folsom    

fi  years,   San   Quentin 

.5  years,   San  Quentin 

r>  years,  San  Quentin.. 

iJ    years,    Folsom 

10  years,  San  Quentin 

2j  years,  San  Quentin 

7  years,   San  Quentin 

T-if3,    San    Quentin 

10  years,  San  Quentin.. 

Life,    San    Quentin 

2r.  years,  San  Quentin 

1?  years,  San  Qu"ntin 

1?   years,    Folsom 

Life,    San    Quentin 

4  years,   San   Quentin 

10  years,  Folsom 

4  years.   San   Quentin ... 

Information  quash?d  

r>  years,   San   Qu"ntin 

^  years,    Folsom   

2i   years,    Folsom 

l(»  years,  San  Quentin 

10  years,  San  Quentin 

WOO  or  6  months,  county  jail.. 

1.'  years,  San  QLi"ntin 

Infl"flnite   sentence   

Ind'jflnite  sentence   

Tnilefinite  S'^ntence   

li;ilefinit?  sentence   

6  months,  county  jail 

Indefinite  sent"nc"   

Indefinite  sentence  

Life,    San    Quentin 

'T'l.OOO  fine  each 

Indefinite  S'^ntence  

Life,    San    Quentin 

Indeflnit"  sentence  ..-- 

2  years,    county   jail 

Indefinite   sentence   


Transcript 
filed 


Sept.  20, 
Feb.  16, 
May  18, 
May  2!), 
June  24, 
Jime  30, 
July  3, 
July  12, 
July  14, 
July  1.5, 
Aug.  3. 
Aug.  8, 
Aug.  16. 
Aug.  Ifi, 
.\ug.  14, 
Aug.  12, 
Aug.  2:?, 
Sept.  2, 
Sept.  1.5, 
Sept.  12, 
Sept.  19, 
Nov.  24, 
Nov.  23, 
Dec.  37. 
Jan.  4, 
Jan.  30, 
Feb.  1, 
Mar.  3, 
Mar.  6, 
Mar.  6, 
April  23, 
June  1 . 
June  9, 
June  1.5, 
June  23, 
July  2, 
July  3, 
Aug.  3, 
Aug.  n, 
Aug.  30. 
Aug.  20, 
Sept.  4, 
Sept.  27, 
Get.  1, 
Oct.  1, 
Oct.  4. 
Oct.  31, 
Nov,  7, 
Nov.  15, 
Nov.  32, 
Dec.  n, 
Dec.  38, 
D;e.  28. 
Dec.  24. 
Jan.  10, 
Jan.  16, 


Judgment  of  appellate  court 
Date  t  Penalty 


Hearing  by 

supreme 

court 


Status  of 
appeal 


Jan.  2^,  '17 
April  16,  '17 
Oct.  2.5,  'le 
Jan.  l(i,  '17 
Nov.  2,  '13 
Oct.  24,  '16 
Oct.  24,  16 
Nov.  U,  "16 
Nov.  16,  '16 
Oct.  2<,'\<j 
Nov.  .5,  "16 
Oct.  24,  '16 
Oct.  11,  '16 
Oct.  n,'16 
Nov.  2,  '16 
Oct.  2.5,  '16 
Nov.  16,  '16 
Feb.  1,  '17 
Jan.  2ij,  '17 
Jan.  23,  '17 
Jan.  27,  '17 
Jan.  30,  '17 
Feb.  14,  '17 
Mar.  27,  '17 
Mar.  3S,  "17 
Oet.  2r2,  '17 
April  1!>,  '17 
April  2(1,  '17 
Sept,  5,  '17 
July  27,  '17 
July  .11,  '17 
July  23.  '17 
Oct.  22,  '17 
Nov.  5,  '17 
Nov.  S,  '17 
Oet.  25,  '17 
Oct.  22,  '17 
Nov.  8,  '17 
Oct.  22,  '17 
Mar,  26,  '1? 
Oct.  30,  "IS 
Ort.  23,  "17 
Jan.  .31,  '18 
Jan.  2S,  '18 
Jan.  2*,  'IS 
0"t.  2>.  "17 
Jan.  28,  '18 
Jan.  25,  '18 
Feb.  8,  'IS 
Feb,  8,  '18 
Aug.  3,  '18 
April  22,  '18 
April  22.  '18 
April  29,  '18 
April  20,  '18 
April  23,  '18 


Affirmed..-; Closed. 

Affirmed...   Denied Closed. 

Affinned Closed. 

Affirmed...    Denied Closed. 

Affirmed--.'.. Closed. 

Aflarmed Closed. 

Affirmed Closed. 

Affirmed...    Denied Closed. 

Affirmed Closed. 

R'-vorscd Closed. 

Affirmed--... Closed. 

Affirmed... Clofled. 

Affirmed .    Closed. 

Affirmed '  Closed. 

Iteversed  .. Closed. 

Affirmed Closed. 

Affinned--. ,  Closed. 

Affirmed-..   Denied Closed. 

Afflrmed.._l '  Closed. 

Affirmed ' -.    Closed. 

Affirmed... Closed. 

Affii-med Closed. 

Reversed  .. Closed. 

Affirmed Closed. 

Affirmed ;  Closed. 

Affirmed... Closed. 

Afflrm-d-_.    Denied Closed. 

Affirmed J--.    Closed. 

Affirmed .   Closed. 

Affirmed... Closed. 


Denied- 


Denied Closed. 

Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed, 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 


.Affirmed. 
Affirmed- 
Afflrmed- 
Affirmod- 
Reversed 
Afflrmed- 
Affirmed- 
Affirmed- 
Affinu-'d- 
Affirmed. 
Affirmed- 

Afflrmed ;  Closed. 

Reversed Closed. 

Afflnn°d... Closed. 

Affirmed Closed. 

Affirmed Closed, 

Affirmed Closed. 

Affirmed Closed. 

Affirmed Closed. 

R" versed  .-    Denied Closed. 

Affirmed...    Granted  ..    See  s.  e. 

Affirmed Closed. 

Affinned-.. Closed. 

Affirmed Closed. 

Affirmed-.. j  Closed. 

.Affinned i  Closed. 
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County 


Charge 


Judgment 


590 
593 
595 
59S 

eoo 

60S 

e'f4 

605 
600 
607 
609 
611 
613 
614 
613 
62a 
621 
622 
(i25 
628 
630 


Thos.  Bennett 

Frank  Washington 

Joe  Lunard  

H.  B.  Sansom 

H.  L.  Emrick 

Robt.  Rogers  ._ — 

David  Sloans 

Wm.  Dersch  

G.  A.  Tinney  et  al.. 

Sari  Mirandi 

Louie  Delfado  

F.  S.  Hartwell 

Wm.  Bailey  . 

Emile  Riehaud 

F.  S.  Hartwell 

W.  A.  C.  Scott 

Roy  De  Hoog 

M.  Kawano  

M.  Ali  

Jim  Elgar 

Vernon  J.  Votaw- 
Richard  Riley 


Tnlare  

Los  Angeles 

Tnlare 

Los  Angeles 

Santa    Barbara- 
Kern  

Los  Angeles 

Los  AnReles 

Imperial 

San  Bernardino. 

Kings 

San  Diego  _.--__ 

Tmperial 

Kern  

San  Diego 

San  Diego 

Los  Angeles 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Imperial 

Orange   . 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 


Deadly  weapon  

Robbery    

Misdemeanor    ._ 

Forgery  

Murder    

Burglary  

Grand  larceny 

Grand  larceny 

Illegal  sale  of  liquor 

Illegal  sale  of  liquor 

Lewd  and  lascivious  act- 
Lewd  and  lascivious  act- 
Murder  

Murder 

Lewd  and  lascivious  act- 
Rape   

Robbery    

Fraudulent  check 

Embezzlement    

Rape  — 

Seduction 

Robbery    


Dec.  10, 
Dec.  17, 
Jan.  21, 
Feb.  2, 
Feb.  9, 
Feb.  4, 
Feb.  13, 
Feb.  20, 
Mar.  14, 
Mar.  22, 
April  23, 
Mar.  26, 
May  18, 
Mar.  2, 
April  30, 
Sept.  18, 
Aug.  30, 
June  21, 
July  9, 
July  10, 
July  18, 
Aug.  14, 


'17 
'17 
'18 
'18 
'18 
'18 
'IS 
'18 
'18 
'IS 
'IS 
'18 
'18 
'18 
'18 
'17 
'17 
•IS 
'IS 
'17 
'18 
'18 
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OF   APPEAL   OF   THE    STATE   OF   CALIFORNIA. 
District — Con  tinned. 


iif  trial  court 


Penalty 


Judgment  of  appellate  court 


Transcript 
filed 


Iiuleflnite  sentence  

Indeflnite  sentence  

.^100  or  4  months  in  county  jail 

Indefinite  sentence  

Inripflnite  sentence   

Inileflnite  sentence  

Indefinite  sentence   

Indefinite  sentence   

$700  or  .WO  days 

(•■■(300    - 

Iiid'flnite  sentence   

Tii(I"fl:n't"  sentence   

Indefinite  sentence  

Indefinite  sentence  

Indefinite  sentence   

Indefinite  sentence   

liid'finite  S"ntencc   

Indefinite  sentence    

Indefinite  sentence   

Indeflnit"  sentence  

Indeflniti'   sentence  

Indefinite  sentence  


Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
April 
April 
April 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
Jinie 
Jnly 
.Inly 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


25,  '18 

4,  'IS 
3>,  '18 

7,  '18 
14,  '18 
Iff,  '18 

16,  'IS 
1,'18 

30,  'IS 
28, '18 

2,  '18 

3,  '18 
25, '18 

5,  '18 

6,  'IS 
i:?,  'IS 
10,  "IS 
1.">,  'IS 

17.  Ms 
5,  'l.-i 

22, '18 
14,  '18 


May 
April 
Mar. 
June 
Aug. 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Sept. 
July 
July 
Nov. 


20,  '18 

22,  'IS 

13,  'IS 

4,  'IS 

2,  '18 

22,  'IS 

22, '18 

22,  'IS 

20,  '18 

10,  '18 

29,  '18 

27,  'IS 

8, '18 


Hearing  by 
I     supreme 
Penalty  court 


Aflarmed-- 
Afflrmed-— I 
Afflrmed...' 
Afliruied-.. 
Afiarmed-— 
Affirmed-  — 
Affirmed... 

Affirmed 

Affirmed... 
Reversed  .. 
Affirmed... 
Reversed  .. 
Reversed  „ . 


Denied- 


Dec.     2,  'IS 
Dec.    22,  '18 


Affirmed. 

Affirmed. 


Nov.  n,  'IS  j  Affirmed. 
Nov.  I.  'IS  1  Affirmed. 
Dec.  7.  'IS  j  Affirmed. 
Nov.  21,  'IS     Affirmed- 


•Status  of 
appeal 


Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Submitted. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Submitted. 


Closed. 
Ready. 
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Third  Appel 


348 
354 
356 
360 
363 
363 
367 
36S 
369 
370 
371 
372 
374 
376 
378 
379 
380 
3S1 
382 
383 
385 
386 
387 
388 
390 
391 
392 
39S 
394 
396 
398 
399 
400 
491 
402 
404 
405 
406 
407 
408 
409 
410 
411 
412 
413 
416 
418 
419 
420 
421 
422 
423 
424 
42> 
427 
428 
429 


Judgment 


County 


Charge 


Jack   Mumahan    __-— 

E.  T.  Knox 

Andrea    Magri    . 

E.  K.  Wakao  et  al. 

D.  J.  McDonnell 

R.  W.  Pealy 

T.   M.   Perry . 

Madison   Slaughter  _. 

Chas.   Evans  

G.  H.  Coats _-. 

Mary  Weston   

Jefl   Mabrier  

H.  Stanley  Crane 

Flori  Grandi 

M.   D.   Nolan 

Henry   Lee   

Thomas    Masehini   __. 

W.  M.  Beggs 

Joe  Avena  

Geo.   F.   Whitney 

A.  H.  Wilbur 

•V.    O.    Fowler 

H.  Stanley  Crane 

Geo.  Clayton 

Ah  Wing  

John  Cavala  

Wm.  Bojorquez 

Wm.  Haaeke  -_— , 

Byron  Dueber 

B.  E.  Lensen 

M.   D.   Nolan 

Geo.  Warner  

O.  A.  ETisbie 

Chas.  H.  Butler..—.. 

Ira   Leslie  Bones 

Robert  W.  Shaw 

Robert  Charlie 

G.   Pera  

J.   P.  Dufur 

Salvador  Delgado   _.. 

C.  G.  Barkdoll 

Nino  Lombard!  

Albert  Jacobs  

Harry  Wagner 

Ida  Franklin  

Earl  Taylor  .. 

Wm.  Tee  

Nick  Eantosca  et  al.— 

Geo.  Tanner  et  al 

Pedro  Gonzales  et  al.. 

Adolph  Lyons  .. 

J.  H.   Clark. 

Chas.   Lee  

Kate    Frost   

Lee  Gow  et  al 

Ah  Gee — 

Napoleon    Lamattina. 


Lassen    I  Lewd  and  lascivious  aet_— 

Napa  Grand  larceny  

Shasta    Assault  to  murder 

Sacramento   Libel   - 

Sierra    Murder    

Napa   Sec  950,  Pol.    Code 

Plumas    Murder 

Butte    Rape  .. 

Stanislaus  — ...  Burglary 

Tehama   Illegal  selling  of  liquor 

El  Dorado  Assault  to  murder 

Modoe Rape   

San  Joaquin  ...  Embezzlement    ... 

Plumas Assault  to  murder 

Mendocino    Illegal  sale  of  liquor 

San  Joaquin  ...  Murder    

Humboldt Illegal  sale  of  liquor 

Santa   Clara  ...  Extortion 

Sacramento   ,  Rape 

Stanislaus j  Rape  

Humboldt    '  Fraudulent  cheek 

San  Joaquin  .._  Murder  .. 

San  Joaquin  .._  Embezzlement    

Sacramento Grand  larceny 

San  Joaquin  .__  Murder 

Merced    Grand  larceny  

Merced    \  Embezzlement    _..- 

Mendocino    '  Illegal   sale  of  liquor 

San  Joaquin  ._.  riegal  «al°  of  narcotics 

Modoc  _ --.  Illegal  sale  of  liquor 

Mendocino    Il'egal  sale  of  liquor 

Modes \  Illegal  sale  of  liquor 


Glenn 

Sonoma   

Sonoma   

Shasta    

Modoe 

Merced    

Humboldt  .— .. 
San  Joaquin  ... 

Mendocino    

San  Joaquin  ... 

Sonoma   

Sacramento  

San  Joaquin  ... 
San  Joaquin  .__ 

Sonoma  

Amador  

Humboldt 

Sacramento   

Sacramento   

Sacramento   

Mendocino    

Yolo ... 

Bntte 

San  Joaquin  ... 
Merced    


Feb.  18, 
April  11 
May  3 
May  15, 
June  21 
Mar.  27: 
June  10, 
May  16, 
July  17 
Jime  10, 
Aug.  10, 
Aug.  30, 
Aug.  7 
Sept.  25, 
Get.  13. 
Oct.  19, 
Oct.  3 
Mar.  30, 
Sept.  28, 
Nov. 
Nov.  18, 
Oct.  20 
Nov.  20, 
Nov.  24 
Dee.  26, 
Nov.  28 
Jan.  31 
Jan.  22 
J^n.  29, 
Jan.  29, 
Oct.  13 
Feb.  9, 
Jan.  26. 
Feb.  19 
Dec.    23 


Illegal  sale  of  liquor 

Praudulont  claim 

Manslaught'T  

Assault  to  murder !  April   7 

Assault  with  deadly  weapon April   9, 

Illegal  sale  of  liquor Mar.  19, 

Fraudulent  claim Mar.  23, 

Robbery Mar.  14 

Illegal  sale  of  liquor April  21 

Murder  .  April  24 

Sodomy  Nov.  24 

Grand    larceny    June  29, 

Illegal  sale  of  narcotics June  25, 

Receiving  stolen  property Aug.    9 

Murder    Aug.    4 

.Assault  to  murder June  28 

Robbery    .. Sept.  21 

Robbery Sept.  28. 

Grand  larceny  Sept.  25, 

Grand  larceny  Sept.  27 

Murder    Oct.      5 

Murder    Oct.     5, 

Murder    Sept.  19 

Murder    Oct.    27 

.\ssault  to  murder .-  Nov.    5, 


'16 
•16 
'16 
'16 
'16 
'16 
'16 
•16 
'16 
'16 
'16 
'16 
'16 
'16 
'16 
'16 
'16 
'15 
•16 
'16 
'16 
'15 
'15 
'16 
•16 
'16 
'17 
'17 
'17 
•17 
'16 
'17 
'17 
•17 
'16 
'17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
'16 
'17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
•17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
•17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
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OF   APPEAL   OF   THE    STATE   OF   CALIFORNIA, 
late   District. 


of  trial  court 


Penalty 


Transcript 
filed 


Judgment  of  appellate  court 


2  years,  San  Quentin April  1,  '16 

.')  year.s,  San  Quentin May     9,  '16 

2  years,    Folsom    June    7,  '16 

1  year,   county   jail June  13,  '16 

S  years,   San   Quentin Aug.    3,  '16 

7  years,   San   Quentin Aug.  23,  '19 

Life,    San   Quentin July  26,  '1(> 

15  years,  San  Quentin Aug.    2,  '16 

5  years,    Folsom   Aug.    3,  '16 

$500  or  200  (lays Aug.  VI  '10 

Kj  years,   San  Quentin Srpt.  15,  '16 

•J7   years,    Folsom Oct.    20,  '16 

5  years,   San   Quentin Nov.    6,  "KJ 

1  year,    county   jail April   !), '17 

$-500  or  7  months,  county  jail..    Nov.  16.  '16 

Life,    Folsom    Nov.  21,  'ir> 

$-5C0  or  5  months,  county  jaiL_    Nov.  17.  'lf> 

2  years,   San  Quentin April  27,  '16 

yA  years,  Folsom —    Nov.  22,  '16 

17  years.   San  Quentin Nov.  2!>,  "16 

5  years,    Folsom    Dee.    11,  '16 

Life,    Folsom    Dec.    11.  '16 

10  years,  San  Quentin D:c.    18,  '16 

111   years,    Folsom Dec.    30,  '16 

Life,    San   Quentin Feb.     5,  '17 

New    trial    granted Feb.  23,  '17 

5  years,   San  Quentin Mar.    1.  '17 

$.tOO  or  6  months Mar.    1.'17 

18  months.  S:in  Quentin Mar.    o,  "17 

'?400  or  2C0  days Mar.  12,  '17 

S50O  or  6  months Nov.  21.  '16 

$400  or  200  days April    2,  '17 

$300  or  200  flays April    6,  '17 

Demurrer  sustained  .. .April    7, '17 

?.].  years,  San  Quentin .April   7. '17 

10  years,  San  Quentin April  20,  '17 

2  years,  Folsom  .- May    2,  '17 

?600  or  300  days May     «,  "17 

2  years,   San  Quentin May     4,  "17 

7  years,   San   Quentin May    7,  '17 

7  months,   county  jail May  17,  '17 

Life,    San    Quentin June  29,  '17 

12   years,    Folsom July     5,  '17 

5  years,    Folsom    Aug.    8,  '17 

New  trial  — Aug.    7, '17 

Indefinite  sentence  — Sept.  24,  '17 

Life  Oct.   15,  '17 

14  years,  San  Quentin Oct.    IS. '17 

Indefinite  S'^ntence  Oct.    2.3, '17 

Indefinite  sentence  Oct.   31,  '17 

5  years,   San   Quentin Nov.  23,  '17 

2  years.   San  Quentin Nov.  13,  '17 

Indefinite  sentence   Nov.  13,  "17 

Indefinite  sentence   Nov.  19. '17 

Life,    San    Quentin --    Nov.  26.  '17 

Lif".    San    Quentin D"c.    12, '17 

Indefinite  sentence   Dec.    13,  '17 


Penalty 


Hearing  by 

supreme 

court 


Status  of 
appeal 


Nov.  25,  '19 
Nov.  21,  '16 
Nov.  17,  '17 
April  IS,  '17 
Feb.     5,  '17 
May    9,  '17 
Jan.  22,  '17 
April   4,  '17 
July    9,  '17 
Jan.  17,  '17 
Jan.  22,  '17 
May    9,  '17 
Oct.     8,  '17  , 
May  10,  '17  ' 
April  21,  '17 
Sept.  20.  '17 
April  16,  '17 
Nov.  16,  '17 
Aug.  30,  '17 
S^pt.  29,  '17 
April  24,  '17 
Jan.     9,  'IS 
Sept.  11,  '17 
Aug.  30,  '17 
Nov.    5,  '17 
Oet.    27,  '17 
Nov.  21,  '17 
Sept.    3.  '17 
Sept.  19,  '17 
July     ?.  '17 
Sept.    f).  '17 
Oet.     8,  '17 
Sopt.    3,  '17 
Nov.  21,  '17 
Dee.     1,'17 
Mar.    4.  'IS 
Aug.    6,  '17 
Feb.  IS,  'IS 
Sept.  17,  '17 
Oet.     1,  '17 
Jan.  22,  'IS 
Aug.  14,  '17 
Jan.  31,  '18 
Jan.  25,  'IS 
Jan.  22,  '18 
April  12,  'IS 
June  18,  '18 
.Tune  14.  'IS 
Jan.  21,  'IS 
April  15,  'IS 
April  24,  '18 
April    9.  '18 
I  Feb.  20,  '18 
May    1,'18 
Sept.  24,  'IS 
April  16,  'IS 
Aug.  20,  'IS 


Denied. 


Granted 


Denied. 


Denied- 


Denied- 


Affirmed.-. 
Aflarmed— . 
Afiirmed--. 
Reversed  .. 
Reversed  .. 
Affirmed-. .   Denied 

Affirmed-—  .. 

Affirmed--.   Denied 

Affirmed 

Affirmed 

Affirmed 

Affirmed Denied 

Reversed 

Affirmed 

Affirmed 

Affirmed-—    Denied 

Affirmed 

Afflrmed-- 
Affirmed-— 
Affirmed- „ 
Affirmed-— 
Disagreed  . 
Affirmed— 
Affirmed-  — 
Affirmed--. 
Reversed  _. 
Affirmed-— 
Affirmed--. 
Reversed  .. 

Roversed  .- 
Affinned--- 

Reversed  .. 

Affirmed— 

Affirmed- - 
Affirmed— 

Affirmed-  — 

Affirmed 

Affirmed-- 

Reversed  .. 
I  Affirmed — 

Affirmed-.. 

Affirmed-- 

Affirmed--. 

Affirmed-— 

Affirmed... 

Affirmed... 

AfBrmed 

Affirmed. - 

Affirmed — 

Affirmed--. 

Affirmed-.. 

Affirmed--. 

Reversed  - 

Affirmed--. 

Affirmed—. 

Affirmed--. 

Affirmed--. 


Denied. 


Denied. 


Denied- 


Denied- 


Denied- 


Denied- 
Denied- 


Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
See  s.  c. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
See  s.  c. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
j  Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
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Third  Appellate 


432 
433 
434 
435 

436  j 

437  ! 

438  j 

439  i 

440  i 
441 
443 
444 
445 
446 
447 
448 
449 
451 
452 
454 
455 
457 


R.  E.  Lensen 1. 

J.  L.  Murphy . 

Joe  Jacinto  

Fong-   Sing 

Felix  Allen  

J.  V.   Pope 

Frank  Pimental  .. 

Lee  Sing  Park 

P.   J.   Smith - 

Stelano   Flaceo   .. 

Rofla  Rossi  

Fred  Wademan  .. 
Francisco  Zavala 
Ernest  G.  Booth.. 

Peter   Baker   

Wong  Bow 

N.  E.  Epperson— 

W.  J.  Toung 

Loren  A.   Fryer... 

D.  O.  Nichols 

Solomon  Rose 

Tom  Woo  et  al... 


County 


Modoc  

Modoc  

Sacramento   _ 
San  Joaquin 

Modoe 

Sacramento   . 
San  Joaquin 

Sonoma  

Butte  ._ 

San  Joaquin 

Placer  

Yolo  

San    Joaquin 

Butte 

Humboldt 

Sonoma   

Tehama   

Yuba   

Trinity   

San  Joaquin 
Calaveras  __. 
Colusa    : 


Judgment 


Charge 


Illegal  sale  of  liquor Dec.     7, 

Illegal  sale  of  liquor Dec.    10, 

Assault  to  murder Nov.    8, 

Murder Nov.  20, 

Illegal  sale  of  liquor Dee.   12, 

Rape  — I  Nov.  28, 

Robbery    Dee.     4, 

Murder '  Jan.  28, 

Neglect  of  minor  child i  Dec.    20, 

Rape   -- Feb.  16, 

Violating  Sec.  288,  P.  O Mar.  11, 

Rape  Mar.    8, 

Murder '  Mar.    8, 

Forgery    . ,  Mar.  22, 

Liquor  to  minor 1  April   8, 

Arson   I  April   3, 

Illegal  sale  of  liquor I  Mar.  18, 


Fictitious  check 

Murder 

Burglary 

Burning   insured   property- 
Murder  


May  20, 
May  1, 
May  10, 
Mar.  30, 
July  17, 


'17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
'17 
'IS 
'17 
'IS 
'18 
'18 
'18 
'17 
'IS 
'18 
•18 
'18 
'18 
'18 
'18 
'18 
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OF   APPEAL   OF   THE    STATE    OF   CALIFORNIA. 
District — Continued. 


of  trial  court 

Transcript 

liled 

Judgment  of  appellate  ecu  it 

Hearing  by 

supreme 

court 

Denied 

Denied-. --- 

Denied 



_._ 

Denied 

Denied 

Status  of 
appeal 

Penalty 

Date                Penalty 

$500  or  6  months 

i'KiO  or  e  months 

Indefinite  sentence  -- 

Life,   San   Quentin 

!f40O  or  200  days 

Indefinite   s^ntenee  

Indefinite  .st-ntence   

Life,    San   Quentin 

Sentence   susp?nded   

Indefinite  sentence  

Indefinite  sentence   

Indefinite  sentence  

Life,    San   Quentin 

.'i  years,   San   Quentin 

$300  or  150  days 

Jan.     7,  '18 
Jan.     7,  '18 
Jan.     2,  'IS 
Jan.    5,  '18 
Jan.     7,  '18 
Jan.  IS,  'IS 
Jan.  1S>,  'IS 
Mar.  13,  'IS 
May  15,  'IS 
Mar.  20,  '18 
April  11,  'IS 
April  17,  'IS 
May     1,'IS 
May   10,  'IS 
May  13  'IS 

June  24,  '18 
June  24.  'IS 
June  24,  'IS 
Sept.  24,  '18 
May     8,  'IS 
June  28,  '18 
June  27,  'IS 
June  26,  '18 
Sept.  10,  '18 
June  27,  '18 
July  19, '18 
Aug.  31,  '18 
Aug.  13,  'IS 
June  26,  '1* 

A  HP'       5>    'I.S 

Affirmed 

Affirmed— 

Affirmed 

Affirmed 

Affirmed— 

Affirmed 

Affirmed— 

Affirmed 

Reversed  .. 
Affirmed.. - 
Affirmed... 
Affirmed. .- 
Affirmed..- 
Afflrmed— 

Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 

May  16,  '18  !  Sept.  17,  '18 
May  21,  '18  ''  Oct.    23,  'ix 
June    S,  'is  !  Get.    23,  'IS 
June  10  '18     f^nv.    7  'i« 

Affirmed... 

Closed. 

4  months,   county  jail 

Affirm''d 

Closed. 

Affirmed  . 

Life,  San  Quentin 

Affirmed 

July  11,  '18 
July  12,  '18 
Sept.   3,  '18 

Oct.    23,  '18 
Oct.    23,  'IS 

Reversed .. 
Affirmed  .. 



Closed. 

Ready. 
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etc 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


Sixty-eighth   Fiscal  Year. 


Appro- 
priation 


Amouut 
expeiided 


Contingent  Fund 

Balance  from  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year 

Amount  returned  during  sixty-eighth  year- 
Appropriation  for  sixty-eighth  fiscal  ysar.. 
Amount  expended  during  sixty-eighth  year. 


Traveling   Fund. 

Balance  from  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year 

Appropriation  for  sixty-eighth  fiscal  year 

Amount  expended  during  sixty-eighth  year. 


Costs  of  Suit  Fund. 

Balance  from  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year 

Amount  returned  during  sixty-eighth  year.. 

Appropriation  for  sixty-eighth  year 

Amount  expended  during  sixty-eighth  year. 


Library    Fund. 

Balance  from  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year 

Appropriation  for  sixty-eighth  year 

Amount  expended  during  sixty-eighth  year. 


Rent  Fund    (San  Francisco). 

Balance  from  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year 

Appropriation  for  sixty-eighth  year 

Amount  expended  during  sixty-eighth  year 


Rent   Fund    (Los   Angeles). 

Balance  from  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year 

Approiaiation  for  sixty-eighth  year 

A^inount  cxpend-d  during  sixty-eiglitli  year 


$99  63 

50  75 

2,000  00 


$186  23 
500  00 


$1,450  77 

315  10 

3,750  00 


$3  25 
1,000  00 


$3,000  00 


$3&8  11 
SCO  00 


Printing   Finid. 

Ba!au?e  from  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year $1,146  37 

Appropriation  for  sixty-tiglith  fiscal  year 3,000  00 

Amount  exp"iid"d  during  sixty-eighth  yar 


$2,132  92 


$6S1  15 


4,815  87 


$998  45 


$3,000  00 


$470  85 


$17  46 


$5  08 


$900  00 


$1  80 


$1,955  SO 


Conserving    State    Lands    Fund. 

J'alanpc  from  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year $2,105  OS 

Appropriation  for  sixty-eighth  fiscal  year 2.500  00 

A^nrniut  expended  during  sixty-eiglith  year 


$827  26 


$2,190  47 


^4.605  98 
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Sixty-ninth   Fiscal  Year. 


Contingent   Fund 
Apiiroiiriution  for  sixtj'-nintli  fiscal  yfar.. 
AiTionnt  returned  during  sixty-ninth  year.. 
Amount  expended  during  sixty-iiintli  year. 


Appro- 
priation 


$2,500  OO 
498  75 


Traveling   Fund. 
Approiaiation  for  sixty-ninth  fiscal  year.. 
Amount  returned  during  sixty-ninth  year.. 
Amount  expended  during  sixty-ninth  year. 


$750  00 
4  21 


Costs  of  Suit  Fund. 
Appropriation  for  sixty-ninth  fiscal  year.. 
Amount  returned  during  sixty-ninth  year.. 
Amount  expended  during  sixty-ninth  year.. 


3,750  00 
704  70 


Library   Fund.  I 

.^l)I>rf)priation  for  sixty-ninth  fiscal  year 1     $1,000  00 

Amount  expended  during  sixty-ninth  year ' 


Rent  Fxmd    (San  Francisco). 

.\ppniiiriation  for  sixty-ninth  fiscal  year. , 

Amount  expended  during  sixty-ninth  year.. — 


Printing  Fund. 
.\lipiopriatit)n  for  sixty-ninth  fiscal  year.. 
Amount  exp  ndrd  during  sixty-ninth  year. 


Cmiserving    State    Lands    Fund. 

.\ppr(jpriatioii  for  sixty-ninth  fiscal  year 

.Amount  expmled  during  sixty-ninth  year 


$3,000  OO 


$2,500  00 


$2,500  00 


Amount 
expended 


$2,806  58 


$584  65 


$3,811  06 


$774  18 


$3,000  00 


1,741  16 


$190  17 


$169  56 


$543  64 


$225  82 


$758  S4 


$2,500  00 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Tu  His  Excellency,  William  D.  Stephens, 
Governor  of  California. 

Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  sul)iiiit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the 
commission. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  express  to  you  again  our  gratitude  for  your 
unfailing  co-operation  which  has  made  possible  the  development  of  the 
work  described  on  the  pag(^s  which  follow. 
•  Respectfull}^  yours. 

Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing  of  California. 


IN  MEMORiAM. 

FRANK  J.  CUNNINGHAM. 
April  2,  1891— December  14,  1918. 

It  is  the  prayer  of  every  fine  man  to  live  until  something 
shall  have  been  accomplished  by  his  hand;  it  is  the  prayer 
of  every  fine  man  to  die  fighting  when  death  shall  come. 

To  Frank  Cunningham,  acting  executive  secretary  of  the 
commission,  both  of  these  prayers  were  granted.  Yet  the 
work  in  the  midst  of  which  he  died  is  a  work  which  calls  for 
many  hands,  the  tasks  which  he  had  accomplished  were  but 
the  promise  of  finer  tasks  to  come ;  and  therefore  is  his  loss 
the  more  difficult  to  bear  and  to  accept. 

A  never  failing  aid  to  those  who  directed  him,  a  comrade 
to  those  whom  he  himself  directed,  sincere  and  kindly  in  his 
dealings  with  all  men,  hum])le  in  his  own  achievements — 
thus  will  he  be  sorrowfully  remembered  by  all  who  have 
known  him  and  by  all  who  have  worked  with  liim. 


FOREWORD. 


During-  the  whole  period  of  the  war,  even  when  it  seemed  far  removed 
from  America,  the  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing  was  in 
intimate  touch  with  the  world  conflict.  It  knew  the  changes  as  they 
came  in  the  early  days  in  the  foreign  quarters,  in  the  camps,  in  the 
night  schools.  It  knew  when  the  first  groups  drew  apart,  when  the  first 
contingents  mobilized,  where  the  families  were  left  and  how.  It  knew 
this  in  mam-  wrjs  but  particularly  because  the  whole  story  came  in 
scraps  through  the  interpreters  to  whom  the  men  and  women  came  for 
help  in  adjusting  wage  claims,  contracts,  life  insurance  and  tickets. 
For  in  those  days  the  war  was  essentially  an  unsettler  of  the  immigrant 
and  his  activities — an  immigrant  problem. 

Thus,  while  America  was  still  but  an  observer  of  the  world  war.  the 
commission  anticipated  the  necessities  of  the  state  as  a  whole  as  well  as 
those  of  the  people  whom  it  was  created  to  serve,  and  flexed  its  machin- 
ery for  that  service. 

In  face  of  a  sweeping  sentiment  for  ' '  the  English  language  onl}- ' '  and 
for  the  suppression  of  the  foreign  press,  the  commission  installed  more 
foreign-speaking  agents  in  its  various  offices  and  used  the  foreign  lan- 
guage as  a  medium  of  communication  with  the  immigrant  population. 

"\\Tien  this  country  entered  the  war  and  the  first  registration  was 
ordered,  the  commission  was  ready  wdth  a  foreign  language  policy.  It 
knew  the  uneasiness,  the  suspicion,  the  utter  helplessness  of  a  great  part 
of  the  population  ignorant  of  our  language — it  knew  that  no  war  order 
in  English  onl}',  would  reach  these  people,  and  so  it  prepared  a  sign 
which  in  sixteen  languages  carried  a  notice  explaining  the  order  and 
its  importance. 

These  signs  were  distributed  throughout  the  state  wherever  they 
could  reach  non-English  speaking  people. 

And  in  this  way,  and  at  this  time,  began  the  definite  war  program 
which  finally  took  possession  of  the  various  departments.  As  each 
government  order  was  issued,  whether  it  related  to  food  or  fishing,  to 
baby  weighing  or  naturalization,  to  education  or  Liberty  Bonds,  to 
housing  or  shipbuilding,  it  became  the  mission  not  only  of  the  foreign- 
speaking  agents,  but  of  every  officer  of  the  commission.  And  so  the 
commission  became  a  government  messenger  and  carried  the  federal 
orders  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  state. 

This  campaign  won  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  the  immigrants 
of  California  for  each  federal  order,  for  each  national  drive.  In  one 
short  year  the  major  part  of  the  citizenry  of  the  state  was  welded 
together  for  a  common  cause  by  co-operation  and  education — vigorous, 
persistent,  intelligent.  Best  of  all,  mutual  understavding  was  estab- 
lished, and  now  the  commission  has  a  new  vision  of  its  duties  and  its 
opportunities.  All  that  it  has  learned  of  service,  and  co-operation,  all 
that  it  has  learned  of  organization  for  war,  must  now  be  used  to  set  in 
motion  the  forces  that  make  for  better  living  and  Avorking  conditions, 
for  broader  educational  opportunities  in  California. 


JUNE  JUNE 

5  ^ 

MILITARY  REGISTRATION 

1.  On  Tuesday,  June  5th,  EVERY  MALE  who  has  reached 
his  21st  birthday  and  who  has  not  reached  his  31st  birthday 
MUST  REGISTER  in  the  official  registration  place  IN  HIS 
HOME  PRECINCT. 

2.  EVERY  MALE  within  the  above  ages  MUST  register 
WHETHER  BORN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OR  IN  A  FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRY,  whether  he  is  a  CITIZEN  OR  AN  ALIEN, 
whether  he  is  MARRIED  OR  SINGLE. 

3.  If  YOU  fail  to  register  you  will  be  PUNISHED  by  FINE 
and  IMPRISONMENT. 

4.  YOU  must  go  and  register.  The  official  will  not  come  to 
you. 

5.  If  you  can  not  find  the  registration  place  go  to  the  City 
Clerk  in  the  City  Hall  and  he  will  direct  you. 

6.  If  ycu  are  sick  you  MUST  HAVE  A  RELATIVE  OR 
FRIEND  GET  A  REGISTRATION  CARD  FROM  THE  CITY 
CLERK  BEFORE  JUNE  5th.  Then  you  must  fill  out  the  card 
and  HAVE  IT  FILED  JUNE  5th. 

7.  If  you  will  be  AWAY  from  your  home  district  on  June  5th 
YOU  MUST  REGISTER  at  the  City  Clerk's  office  BEFORE 
JUNE  5th. 

8.  When  you  REGISTER  you  DO  NOT  ENLIST  IN  THE 
ARMY.  This  is  merely  a  census.  If  you  think  you  should  be 
exempt  from  military  service  you  must  write  your  reasons  on 
your  registration  card.     BUT  YOU  MUST  REGISTER. 
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THE  COMMISSION'S  ROSTER  OF  WAR  SERVICE  OUTSIDE 

THE  STATE. 


Commissioner  Jas.  H.  IMcBride  served  six  months  in  AYasliiugton  as 
Housing  Expert  under  the  States  Section  Committee  of  the 
National  Council  of  Defense. 

Commissioner  Paul  Scharrenberg  made  a  survey  of  camp  conditions 
in  the  Southwestern  border  states  and  submitted  recommendations 
for  their  improvement,  to  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor. 

George  L.  Bell,  Executive  Officer  of  the  commission,  was  comman- 
deered to  Washington  to  act  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  War 
Labor  Policies  Board. 

Mark  C.  Cohn,  Director  of  the  Housing  Bureau,  was  commandeered 
by  the  federal  government  to  serve  as  Pacific  Coast  Field  Agent 
with  the  Lmited  States  Housing  Corporation. 

John  L,  Simpson,  of  the  Complaint  Department,  left  the  commission 
in  1915  to  serve  on  the  Committee  for  Relief  of  Belgium.  He  is 
now  in  Serbia  with  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

Gordon  Wagenett,  formerly  head  of  the  Complaint  Department,  left 
in  May,  1917,  to  enter  the  First  Officers'  Training  Camp.  He 
received  a  commission  as  first  lieutenant  and  is  now  in  France. 

Leon  T.  Mott,  Camp  Inspector,  entered  the  army  in  ^lay.  1918.  He 
was  transferred  to  an  officers'  training  camp  and  received  a  com- 
mission as  second  lieutenant.     He  is  again  with  the  commission. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 


Five  years  ago  California  established  her  Commission  of  Immigration 
and  Housing  to  protect  and  aid  immigrants  within  the  state. 

This  commission  wa^  built  upon  the  conviction  that  all  the  problems 
which  touch  the  immigrant  take  on  a  distinct  aspect  peculiar  to  no  prob- 
lem of  the  native  born.  It  was  built  upon  the  conviction  that  the 
foreign  born  suffers  great  hardships  because,  from  the  moment  of  his 
arrival,  he  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  and  that,  in  order  that  he  may- 
be placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  his  native-born  neighbor,  definite 
constructive  aid  must  be  given  him  in  overcoming  his  handicaps. 
Furthermore,  it  was  built  upon  the  conviction  that  as  the  immigrant 
suffers  from  his  shortcomings  so  does  the  community  in  which  he  lives 
suffer  with  him. 

In  establishing  the  commission,  California  had  no  definite  precedent 
to  follow.  The  experiment  was  new  to  herself,  new  to  America,  new 
even  to  the  world  at  large.  And,  as  in  the  case  of  all  experiments,  con- 
fidence in  its  success  was  not  unmixed  with  doubts. 

And  then — came  the  war,  came  war  work,  came  the  cry  for  American- 
ization. California  found  herself  a  Prophet  and  a  Pioneer,  found  her- 
self five  years  in  advance  of  the  times,  found  the  country  as  a  whole 
frantically  organizing  for  the  tasks  which  she  had  undertaken  long 
before.  And  she  had  undertaken  them  not  as  a  hasty  war  measure — 
for  the  world  had  not  yet  dreamed  of  war — but  as  her  plain  and  simple 
duty  to  the  immigrant,  to  herself,  and  to  America. 

From  the  start,  in  the  scheme  of  the  commission,  these  tasks  outlined 
themselves,  following  the  belief  that  before  a  man  should  be  asked  to 
become  a  good  American  by  being  worthy  of  his  surroundings,  tho.se 
surroundings  should  be  made  M-orthy  of  a  good  American. 

The  immigrant  did  not  understand  his  rights,  did  not  understand  our 
laws,  his  ignorance  was  explo'ited  on  every  hand;  so  the  commission's 
Bureau  of  Complaints  came  into  being,  to  advise  him,  to  adju.st  his 
difficulties,  and  to  remove  the  causes  for  those  difficulties. 

In  the  labor  camps  he  worked — for  the  most  part — under  wretched 
conditions  which  he  could  not  change,  and  the  remedy  for  this  was  the 
commission's  Bureau  of  Labor  Camp  Inspection  Miiich,  in  five  years, 
has  revolutionized  the  labor  camps  of  the  state. 

He  lived  by  his  work  and  little  help  could  be  given  him  if  he  were 
deprived  of  that  work;  and  the  question  of  unemployment  with  the 
problems  leading  up  to  it,  the  problems  arising  from  it,  and  possible 
solutions,  became  part  of  the  commission's  undertaking. 

From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  ho  was  crowded  into  the  badly- 
congested  quarters  of  the   city  and  so  the  problem  of   Housing  was 
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Reproduction    of   poster,    in    twelve    different   languages,    offering   assistance   to    immi- 
grants.    These  posters  were  placed  conspicuously  in  all  immigrant  centers  througlunit 

tho    state. 

The  commission's  first  step  in  making  its  existence  known  to   the  foreign  born  of 
California. 
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accepted  as  part  of  the  bigger  problem  of  immigration,  and  the  com- 
mission set  about  the  ta.sk  of  awakening  the  state  to  its  obligation  of 
furnishing  proper  living  conditions  even  for  those  who  can  pay  little 
rent. 

He  did  not  know  the  English  language,  and  the  commission's  Bureau 
of  Immigrant  Education  turned  to  this  new  task  of  education. 

Even  so,  he  could  not  wait  to  learn  the  language  of  America  before 
assuming  some  of  the  duties  toward  her ;  her  ideals  and  hopes  had  to  be 
made  clear  to  him  in  his  own  tongue;  and  the  commission's  Foreign- 
Language  Speakers  set  out  upon  their  mission  of  enlightenment. 

Now  the  labor  camps  of  Oregon  and  Washington  are  being  inspected 
imtier  the  federal  government's  program  of  war  necessity.  Housing 
surveys  are  now  being  undertaken  as  part  of  the  country- wide  American- 
ization movement,  and  yet  there  was  much  wondering  when,  five  years 
ago,  California  linked  the  two.  Educators  throughout  America  are 
realizing  that  teaching  English  to  the  foreign  liorn  is  a  new  profession 
for  which  new  provision  has  to  be  made.  And  the  co-operation  of  the 
leaders  of  these  foreign  born  is  being  enlisted  in  carrying  America's 
message  to  their  countrymen  in  their  own  tongue,  a  measure  which  has 
long  been  a  vital  part  of  California's  plan  for  assimilation. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  commission  that  the  brief  pages  which  follow 
will  give  a  clearer  interpretation  of  its  work  in  these  several  depart- 
ments. 


THE  BUREAU  OF  COMPLAINTS. 


The  purpose  of  the  commission  was  clear  from  the  start:  to  protect 
and  aid  immigrants  in  California. 

The  method  of  procedure  was  not  so  simple.  To  protect  against 
whom  and  against  what  ?     To  aid  to  what  end  and  by  what  means  ? 

There  Avere  many  books  and  many  reports  on  the  subject  of  immigra- 
tion. And  the  commission  laid  them  all  aside  and  opened  its  Bureau  of 
Complaints. 

"Not  to  theorize  concerning  the  problems  and  difficulties  met  with 
by  newly-arrived  immigrants,  but  to  find  out  from  the  immigrants 
themselves  what  those  facts  and  problems  are."  This  statement  went 
into  the  first  annual  report  of  the  commission,  and  there  has  been  no 
occasion,  in  the  years  which  followed,  to  change  the  words. 

From  the  start  the  Bureau  of  Complaints  became  the  point  of  contact 
between  the  state  and  the  people  whom  the  commission  was  to  serve. 
From  the  start  it  became  evident  that  it  was  to  be  the  chief  protective 
branch  of  the  commission,  and  from  the  start,  its  work  divided  itself 
into  three  parts. 
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In  the  capacity  of  clinic,  the  bureau  takes  up  the  work  of  research, 
isolating  a  given  problem  as  presented  b}'  the  complaints  brought  to  its 
office,  and  determining  the  circumstances  which  made  it  possible.  Here 
the  causes  of  the  immigrants'  difficulties  are  sought  out. 

Then  the  individual  complaints  are  adjusted.  Land  frauds,  insur- 
ance frauds,  wage  claims,  industrial  accidents,  bad  housing  conditions, 
insanitary  camps,  and  unnumbered  other  difficulties  are  referred  to  their 
proper  departments  and  settled  in  the  best  way  possible. 

The  work  of  legislation  forms  the  third  part  of  the  work  and  is  the 
logical  end  of  research.  And  the  commission  takes  just  pride  in  the 
laws  which  have  been  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  stranger. 


"Not  to  theorize  concerning  the  problems  and  difficulties  met  with  by  newly- 
arrived  immigrants,  but  to  find  out  from  the  immigrants  themselves  what  these 
facts  and  problems  are." 


THE  BUREAU  OF  COMPLAINTS  SOMETIMES  BECOMES  THE 
BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


The  Bureau  of  Complaints  is  a  vital  branch  of  the  commission 's  work. 
But  sometimes  the  foreign  born  come  with  inquiries  instead  of  in  Junes 
and  the  Bureau  of  Complaints  becomas  the  Bureau  of  Information. 

Work;  always  they  come  for  work.  Where  to  apply  and  how,  and 
then  that  question  which  hides  a  bitter  traged.y :  "Where  can  I  find  my 
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work  ? "  It  is  a  ghastly  history,  the  history  of  the  foreign  born  misfit. 
A  decorator  working  for  a  plumber,  a  cabinetmaker  carrying  bricks,  an 
engineer  digging  ditches — and  always  the  same  story — the  lack  of 
information,  the  absence  of  self-confidence,  the  ignorance  of  English. 

Men  come  to  ask  concerning  laws  on  land,  on  wages,  on  naturalization, 
on  housing,  on  bad  camps.  Men  come  for  help  with  money  orders,  with 
letters,  with  loans,  with  investments.  The  commission's  agents  must 
know  how  a  divorce  is  obtained,  where  free  blankets  and  free  seed 
samples  are  to  be  had,  must  be  able  to  advise  on  labor  unions  and  pas- 
tures, on  charities  and  dentists — on  everything  which  touches  human 
life. 


It  is  impossible  to  be  of  service  to  any  people  unless  the  point  of  view  of  those 
people  is  known.  The  commission's  ofRce  furnishes  a  clearing  house  for  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  immigrants. 

During  the  trying  months  of  war  the  commission  spread  information 
far  from  its  offices.  Two  thousand  eight  hundred  letters  were  sent  out 
to  the  leaders  of  foreign  born  asking  their  co-operation  in  helping  their 
people  to  register  properly,  and  to  answer  the  questionnaires.  This 
appeal  was  strengthened  by  letters  sent  out  by  the  Governor  of 
California. 

The  commission  itself  was  kept  very  busy  with  these.  In  the  Los 
Angeles  office  alone,  more  than  two  thousand  questionnaires  were  filled. 
When  one  considers  the  difficulties  of  native  born  Americans  with  these 
questionnaires,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  immigrant  required  to  answer 
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the  questions  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Knowing  how  easily  mistakes 
occur,  the  commission  carried  its  assistance  through  the  attesting  of  the 
signature  and  the  sealing  of  the  envelope,  after  which  it  considered  its 
duty  done.  Until  one  day  the  commission's  agent  discovered  a  man 
whose  questionnaire  he  had  just  filled  out,  solemnly  depositing  that 
document  into  a  street  garbage  can.  As  both  the  mail  box  and  the 
garbage  can  are  made  of  metal,  as  both  have  slots,  and  as  the  man 
probably  never  mailed  a  letter  before,  the  mistake  is  not  so  strange.  But 
it  is  significant  as  an  example  of  the  ease  with  which  mistakes  and 
difficulties  occur  in  the  case  of  the  unprotected  foreign  born. 


TWO  CONCRETE  EXAMPLES  OF  EXPLOITATION. 


The  following  eases  show  plainly  that  there  is  a  field  for  Americaniza- 
tion among  the  native  born — that  ' '  the  attitude  of  the  alien  toward  this 
country  is,  in  a  great  part,  a  reflection  of  the  attitude  of  our  own 
citizens  toward  him." 

Two  concrete  instances  of  exploitation  Avhich  have  been  discov- 
ered by  the  State  Immigration  Commission  will  serve  to  point  out 
why  it  is  obvious  that  our  national  neglect  has  made  the  immigrant 
problem  serious  in  the  present  crisis : 

Several  years  ago  a  large  tract  of  land  was  opened  for  coloniza- 
tion in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  The  sales  agents  made  a  particular 
point  of  inducing  immigrants  to  purchase  this  land  in  lots  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  acres.  Agents  were  employed  who  spoke  many 
languages  and  the  value  of  the  land  was  represented,  in  advertising 
and  orally,  in  the  most  glowing  terms.  There  was  much  exaggera- 
tion and  even  misrepresentation,  and  some  150  families,  mostly 
immigrants,  were  induced  to  pay  from  $100  to  $150  an  acre  for 
this  land.  Some  eighty  settlers  have  left  the  colony  after  three 
years  of  fruitless  labor,  and  their  life  savings  are  gone.  The  laud 
is  honey-combed  with  hardpan  and  the  State  University's  soil 
experts  have  said  that  at  the  most  it  is  worth  only  $15  to  $20  an 
acre,  and  that  no  one  could  possibly  make  a  living  on  these  twenty- 
or  thirty-acre  lots.  The  families  that  remain  are  practically  desti- 
tute, but  the  commission  is  co-operating  with  them  in  bringing 
action  against  the  owners  and  agents  for  fraud,  and  there  is  some 
hope  for  recovery. 

■  This  is  only  one  of  some  500  land  fraud  cases  that  have  been 
handled  by  the  State  Immigration  Commission.  It  shows  that 
immigrants  are  exploited  even  in  their  attempt  to  get  back  to  the 


These  cases  have  been   settled  by  a  compromise  in  whicli  the  purchasers  receive 
a   certain  return  of  cash. 
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laud  I  lie  i)laeo  wlicfc  many  wise;  students  ol'  the  problem  say  (hey 
must  ))e  before  ouf  innnigrant  problem  will  be  settled. 

Another  instance  in  tlu;  experience  of  the  commission  has  to  do 
with  i)olitical  exph)itation.  In  one  of  the  smaller  towns  near  San 
Francisco  Baj^,  several  years  ago,  the  commission  discovered  some 
800  Sicilians  who  were  unnaturalized  and  unable  to  speak  the 
English  language,  although  they  had  been  in  the  country  from  two 
to  eight  years.  Some  peoj^le  in  the  town  had  suggested  that  even- 
ing schools  might  be  organized  wherein  these  people  could  study 
English  and  citizenship.  In  the  course  of  interviewing  some  resi- 
dents concerning  this  matter  we  met  the  so-called  "boss,"  or  leader, 
of  these  Sicilians.  He  confidentially,  but  frankly,  explained  that 
he  thought  it  would  be  expensive  nonsense  to  start  these  classes 
or  to  try  to  educate  these  people.  He  stated  that  the  essential 
thing  was  to  get  them  naturalized  so  they.  might^vQte,  and  he  stated 
that  if  we  could  "help  him,  a  little  bit"  with  the- local  judge  -he 
could  collect  some  $20  or  $25  apiece  from  these  men  for  coaching 
and  "cramming"  them  for  examination  and  getting  them  passed 
as  citizens — after  which  he  solemnly  promised  to  "deliver  the 
whole  block  of  votes  to  the  right  party. ",<  He  then  naively 
recounted  how  he  had  done  this  same  thing  in  two  other  immigrant 
communities  where  he  had  "stood  in"  with  the  judges. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  degrading  and  discour- 
aging phase  of  our  assimilation,  or  attempted  assimilation,  of  immi- 
grants. The  State  Commission  is  doing  all  it  can  to  offset  such 
evil  influences,  but  only  a  radical  change  in  public  opinion,  in  the 
public  attitude  toward  immigrants,  can  do  it  effectively.  Under 
such  conditions  it  is  small  wonder  that  many  immigrants  have 
been  forced  to  a  hatred  of  our  government  and  its  institutions,  and 
almost  to  anarchy.  They  have  had  complete  faith  in  our  American 
laws  aud'people,  feeling  that  no  harm  could  come  to  them  here,  yet 
they  have  met  with  such  things  as  are  mentioned  above,  and  they 
have  only  too  frequently  met  with  harsh  and  unsympathetic  treat- 
ment from  government  otHcials.  Often  we  have  heard  district 
attorneys,  or  other  peace  oi^cials,  to  whom  we  have  gone  for  aid 
for  defrauded  immigrants,  remark,  ' '  Oh,  they  're  a  bunch  of  Dagos 
or  wild  Russians.  We  can't  understand  their  lingo  or  take  time 
to  fool  with  their  cases!" 

Thus  have  we  created  out  of  our  immigrants  a  potential  menace. 
We  have  failed  to  see  in  the  so-called  "Dago"  the  potential  fires 
of  Latin  enthusiasm  and  patriotism,  just  as  we  have  failed  to  see 
in  the  so-called  "wild  Russian"  the  centuries  of  old  longing  for 
freedom  and  opportunity  *  *  *.  It  is  high  time  that  we  awaken 
to  these  things  and  mold  these  old  world  forces  to  our  own  ends. 
There  is  ample  opportunity  to  turn  the  potential  menace  to  poten- 
tial good,  if  M'e  but  change  our  attitude  and  rememl)er  our 
o])ligations. 

— From  an  address  made  by  George  Ij.  Bell  at  State  Convention  of  the  Cali- 
foi-nia  Fedei'tition  of  Women's   Clubs,    Pasadena,   California,   1917. 
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FOREKiN    IiAN(U)A(iF:    SPEAKERS.  19 

F()RKIGN-LANCiUA(TK  SPKAKKRS. 


As  recently  as  May  of  1917  the  slogan  which  was  threatening  to  sweep 
America  was,  ''One  language  for  all,  and  that  language  the  English!" 
Hut  when  the  need  came  for  reaching  the  foreign  born  on  the  subject  of 
the  draft  and  the  Liberty  Bonds,  then  were  speakers  sent  abroad  who 
could  reach  them  in  their  own  tongue. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion  the  commission  has  always  held  that  the 
need  of  knowing  America  and  her  institutions  is  greatest  before  the 
alien  can  hope  to  understand  America's  language,  that  talks  in  the 
language  of  the  immigrant  are  a  definite  part  of  any  adequate  program 
of  Americanization,  and  that  to  wait  for  the  immigrant  to  learn  English 
before  letting  him  become  acquainted  with  America  is  to  ignore  the 
greatest  necessity  of  his  education. 

The  commission  has  interpreters  in  each  of  its  offices  as  well  as  its 
force  in  the  field.  Agents  of  the  commission's  Bureau  of  Foreign-Lan- 
guage Speakers  go  among  the  foreign  born  of  the  state  and  make  clear 
to  them  in  their  own  tongue  those  things  which  perplex  and  baffle  them 
in  their  new  environment.  They  explain  the  laws  which  so  often  the 
foreign  born  transgress  through  ignorance ;  they  learn  the  grievances  of 
immigrant  laborers  in  labor  camps  and  acts  as  mediators  between  them 
and  their  employers ;  they  make  clear  to  the  newcomers  their  duties  to 
their  new  country,  as  well  as  their  rights  and  their  privileges. 

Especially  during  the  war  their  services  were  in  demand.  Into  mines 
and  logging  camps,  foundries  and  fisheries,  shipyards  and  railroad 
shops,  into  hotels  and  restaurants,  into  beet  and  cotton  fields  they  went, 
explaining,  encouraging  and  adjusting. 

Registration  for  the  draft,  the  absolute  democracy  of  that  draft. 
Liberty  Bonds,  Thrift  Stamps,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  investing 
in  both,  the  need  for  food  conservation,  the  questionnaire,  the  duty  of 
staying  on  the  job — all  these  were  made  clear  to  the  immigrant  and  all 
acknowledge  that  men  of  foreign  birth  helped  manfully  in  our  great  war 
task. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  ATTACHED  TO  A  REPORT  ON  MEXICAN 
LABOR  BY  A  LATIN  AGENT. 

That  the  utmost  candor  and  truthfulness  be  used  with  the  Mexican ; 
that  at  the  time  of  his  engagement  he  be  told  truthfully  just  what  to 
expect  in  regard  to  wages,  location,  sanitary  and  housing  accommoda- 
tions, transportation  and  payment.  It  has  been  found  that -when  the 
Mexican  has  been  thoroughly  posted  in  advance  about  his  job  that  he 
comes  and  he  stays;  when  he  has  been  deceived  he  strikes  or  takes 
unceremonious  leave. 

That  uniformity  of  work  hours  (if  possible  to  be  regulated)  ;  uni- 
formity of  wages  for  the  same  class  of  work;  uniformity  of  housing 
acconnnodations;  uniformity  of  kindly,  considerate,  honest  treatment 
be  accorded  to  all  IMexicans.  Absolute  justice  and  infinite  patience, 
realizing  that  they  are  but  grown-up  little  children— human  beings  with 
the  passions  of  men  and  the  knowledge  of  babes— will  make  of  them 
citizens  of  whom  we  will  be  proud.  Now,  they  are  swayed  by  every 
wind  that  blows  but  they  have  no  inherent  lurking  meannesses,  no 
greedy  avarice  nor  cupidity.  They  are  hungry  for  education,  quick  to 
learn  as  children  but  slow  when  grown  up.  They  are  with  us  to  stay ; 
we  can  mold  them  as  we  will,  and  if  we  groom  our  horses,  feed  them, 
give  them  shelter  and  a  bed  when  they  have  toiled  hard  for  us  at  work 
which  we  could  not  do  for  ourselves— shall  we  do  less  for  the  hard- 
working stranger  within  our  gates  whose  sons  and  daughters  will  soon 
be  our  American  citizens^ 
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A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  SALOON. 


In  a  late  report  to  this  commission,  made  by  a 
foreign-speaking  agent  on  his  return  from  a  long 
visit  to  the  camps  of  California,  he  concluded  by 
saying: 

"Seasonal  labor  in  the  mines  and  log- 
ging camps  is  very  bitter  against  prohi- 
bition. Not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
*booze'  but  because  it  does  away  with 
meeting  places  where  the  men  may  spend 
their  leisure  time.  At  five  o'clock  work 
is  over  for  the  day  and  soon  after  six  sup- 
per is  finished.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  go 
to  bed  and  the  men  must  have  a  place 
to  sit  and  some  recreation.  The  discon- 
tent they  show  in  anticipation  of  the  time 
when  the  saloon  shall  be  closed  is  very 
apparent— and  growing.  Is  it  possible 
for  the  commission  to  make  any  recom- 
mendation for  a  substitute  for  the 
saloon?" 

On  July  1  all  saloons  will  be  closed  and  thou- 
sands of  men  in  California  will  be  without  their 
usual  g;athering  places.  This  condition  is  serious 
and  worthy  of  prompt  attention  by  both  the  state 
and  the  nation. 

The  commission  invites  constructive  sugges- 
tions. 
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"NOT    A    UNITED    STATES    MARSHAL,    BUT    AN    INTERPRETER." 

"The  war  has  acted  upon  our  international  communities  like  the 
wrong  kind  of  acid  dropped  into  a  solution.  It  has  suddenly  started  a 
reverse  action.  As  a  Polish  teacher  expresses  it,  'People  had  begun  to 
forget  their  feeling  for  nationality  ;  and  then  the  war !  And  the  differ- 
ences have  all  reappeared. '  Everyone  is  sensitive  about  his  nationality 
now.  I  believe  this  resharpening  of  nationalistic  prides  is  a  good 
thing  for  all  of  us,  so  far.  We  can  no  longer  step  so  blunderingly  all 
over  our  patient,  voiceless  foreign  peoples !  If  we  rise  to  the  challenge 
of  these  international  times,  this  sudden  emphasis  upon  the  kinetic  life 
of  America  will  continue  to  be  good. 

This  reverse  action  has  compelled  us  in  spite  of  ourselves  to  know 
who  and  what  these  different  peoples  are.  It  has  injected  into  our 
international  communities  the  old  vivid  feelings,  and  differences  and 
prejudices  which  have  kept  the  peoples  of  Europe  in  a  fever  of  suspicion 
and  hate  against  each  other,  but  not  heretofore  against  America.  In  a 
mining  camp  in  California,  the  manager  began  to  notice  a  restless- 
ness among  the  South  Austrians.  They  were  Croatians,  but  he  did 
not  know  that.  The  unrest  grew.  He  could  discover  no  real  cause 
for  it  and.  began  to  fear  real  trouble.  The  Immigration  Commission 
office  up  in  San  Francisco  heard  of  the  stir  and  wired  to  wait,  for  they 
would  send  down  an  interpreter  who  spoke  the  language  of  the  men. 
The  interpreter  arrived  and  announced  he  intended  to  live  among  the 
men  and  find  out  just  what  all  the  noise  was  about.  The  office  objected 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  dangerous  and  his  life  wouldn't  be  worth  a 
cent.  He  answered,  'But  you  forget  these  are  my  own  people.  And  I 
understand  them.'  He  found  a  bunk  in  a  lodging  house.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  day  be  reported  l)aek  to  the  office  that  the  row  was  the 
result  of  a  feverish  debate,  in  which  the  whole  camp  was  involved,  as 
to  wliere  the  new  capitol  for  the  new  republic  of  Jugo-Slavia  should  be 
located!  That  man  went  about  explaining  to  them  the  United  States' 
part,  in  the  war.  At  a  mass  meeting  he  spoke  of  the  Red  Cross,  and 
every  man  present  joined.  And  later  he  sold  $6,000  in  War  Savings 
Stamps.  The  men  were  eager  to  give.  They  bought  Liberty  Bonds, 
too.  The  management  said,  'All  that  we  needed  was  an  interpreter  to 
help  us  understand  the  men.'  " 

From  Our  Intcynational  CoiHiiiiuiitics  (ind   the   War. 
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LETTERS     AND     TELEGRAMS     INDICATING     THE     VALUE     OF 
FOREIGN-SPEAKING   AGENTS   IN    STATE    DEFENSE. 

FOKT  Bkagg,  California,  February  19,  1918. 
Executive  Secretary, 

State  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing, 
525  Market  Street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 

Deak  Sir:     Your  Mr.   ,   who   recently   visited   Fort  Bragg,   has   doubtles;; 

reported  to  you  conditions  as  he  found  them  here  and  has  given  you  some  idea  of 
what  he  has  accomplished.  In  my  capacity  as  a  lawyer  I  represent  the  principal 
industry  here  and  I  want  to  say  that  prior  to  Mr.  visit  we  had  been  con- 
siderably worried  by  the  attitude  of  the  Austrians  towards  our  government  in  this 
present  war.  We  feel  that  your  representative  came  just  at  the  right  time,  and  that 
he  accomplished  more  practical  good  than  any  representative  of  the  government  who 
preceded  him.  We  believe  that  the  sentiment  of  the  Austrians  has  changed,  and  that 
he  has  opened  their  eyes  to  the  true  situation  and  we  think  it  no  more  than  his  due 

that  we  should  make  known  to  you  the  able  and  efficient  manner  in  which  Mr. 

handled  the  situation.  For  a  time  matters  looked  rather  critical,  but  he  was  equal  to 
the  situation. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  Austrians  employed  in  the  woods  about  ten  miles  from 
Fort  Bragg,  where  they  have  an  assembly  hall  and  can  be  g'athered  together  on 
proper    occasions,    and   we    are   of    the   opinion    that    if   it    could    be   arranged    for 

Mr.  to  come  to  Fort  Bragg  again  soon  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  him 

speak  to  these  men,  and  feel  that  his  help  in  solving  the  Austrian  situation  is  just  as 
much  needed  in  the  woods  as  it  is  elsewhere.  If  you  can  arrange  to  have  him  come 
to  us  and  give  us  a  week's  advance  notice  of  the  time  when  he  will  be  able  to  speak, 
we  will  make  all  necessary  arrangements. 

Again  commending  the  work  of  your  representative  and  your  department  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  situation  here  was  handled,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     J.  A.  Pettis, 
Sixth  District,  California  Legislature. 

i^Telegram] 

Vacaville,  California,  May  1,  1918. 
Executive  Officer, 

State  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing, 
525  Market  Street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 

Mr.  is  doing  very  good  work  here  and  is  bettering  our  relations  with  the 

Spanish  element.     We  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  Mr.  could  be  here 

for  a  part  of  our  fruit  season.  We  think  it  would  help  conditions  throughout  the 
state,  as  the  Vacaville  Spaniards  work  as  far  south  as  Fresno  and  will  carry  the 
friendly  sentiment  that  he  instills  in  them  into  other  fields. 

F.  B.  McKevitt  Cojipany. 


DEPARTMENT   OF    LABOR. 
United  States   Employment  Service. 
207  South   Broadway,   Los  Angeles, 
Acting  Executive  Officer, 

State  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing, 
San  Francisco,  Californiu. 

Sir:  I  beg  to  advjse  IIkiI  (lir  sugar  lied  coiupault'S  in  soullicrn  Calirnini;!  :ni' 
now  harvesting  their  beols,  and  a  few  factories  are  operating  at  top  speod. 

From  your  personal  experience  with  labor  in  (his  part  of  tiie  state,  you  are  no 
doubt  aware  tlmt  there  is  mo  "e  or  less  contimious  labor  trouble  and  agitation  among 
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the  Mexican  laborers,  most  of  which  is  due  to  raisumlerstaudiugs.  and  also  German 
and  I    W    W.  propaganda  in  southern  California,  among  the  Mexican  people. 

Last  season,  and  also  in  the  fall  of  1910,  these  disturbances  were  held  down  and 
checked  to  the  minimum  through  the  efforts  of  your  agent,  the  local  Mexican  consul, 

and  the  writer.  ^     .  ,  ,  ,      r  •    ^       *. 

Mr  is  widely  known  among  the  local  Mexican  populace,  and  by  tair  ticat- 

raent  has  gained  complete  confidence  of  the  local  Mexican  laborers.     Mr.  can 

not  be  commended  too  highly  for  the  active  interest  and  excellent  work  performed  by 
him  last  season  during  the  harvesting  of  the  local  sugar  beet  crop,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  proper  camps  and  sanitation  for  the  Mexican  laborers,  and  being  advised 
that  he  is  now  in  the  Fresno  district,  where  he  will  perhaps  remain  indefinitely,  I 
respectfully  request  that,  if  possible,  he  be  assigned  to  duty  as  soon  as  possible_  to 
this  district,  where  no  doubt  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  render  invaluable  assist- 
ance to  all  concerned  during  the  present  beet  and  bean  harvest.     *     *     * 

Assuring  you  that  this  ofiice  is  co-operating  with  your  commission  to  the  fullest 
extent,  I  am,  sir, 


Yours  respectfully. 


(Signed)      Emil  J.  Bernatche, 

Examiner  in  Charge. 


LABOR  CAMP  INSPECTION. 


In  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  its  existence  the  commission  acted 
merely  as  an  advisory  body  in  the  work  of  labor  camp  inspection,  with 
no  authority  to  enforce  the  improvements  which  it  recommended.  In 
1915  the  legislature  amended  the  Labor  Camp  Sanitation  Law,  and 
placed  the  power  of  enforcing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  commission.  But, 
where  possible,  the  commission  still  preferred  to  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  In  the  words  of  one  of  its  inspector,  "We  talk  and  work  and 
fight  and  plead,  and  only  as  the  last  resort  do  we  use  the  law. 

In  the  last  five  years  the  living  conditions  of  California  labor  camps 
have  been  revolutionized  and  during  these  years  no  serious  labor  dis- 
turbances have  taken  place  in  California.  Slowly  the  camp  operator 
has  become  converted  to  the  commission 's  point  of  view. 

One  railroad  company  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  commission's 
work  could  claim  some  of  the  worst  camps  in  the  state,  has  just  agreed 
to  put  up  model  car  camps  for  its  section  and  bridge  crews  and  its  extra 
gangs,  and  the  result  of  this  change  will  affect  all  railroads  in  California. 

Five  years  ago,  one  bath  was  found  in  all  the  lumber  camps  visited. 
Today,  practically  every  lumber  camp  in  the  state  is  equipped  with 
bathing  facilities. 

Operators  of  mines  have  l)een  ready  to  make  improvements.  All  of 
the  larger  mines  and  most  of  the  smaller  ones  have  been  inspected  and 
improved  by  the  commission. 

Much  progress  was  made  in  improving  the  state's  farm-labor  camps. 
Tliesc!  are  difficult  to  liaiidlc  as  tin-  farm  is  oflcii  iviit<'d  and  no  one 
coiisidei'S  himself  responsible. 
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The  standard  of  sanitation  for  the  fruit,  berry,  and  miscellaneous 
camps  has  been  entirely  changed  in  the  last  five  years.  It  was  in  the 
work  with  these  camps  that  the  commission  has  evolved  its  plans  for 
community  camps. 

B.y  this  plan  a  number  of  small  holders  erect  a  camp  at  a  central  point 
and  operate  it  jointly.  This  plan  has  been  already  tried  and  will  be 
undertaken  on  a  large  scale  next  summer  in  the  counties  of  Fresno, 
Tulare  and  Kern. 


A  Community   Labor  Camp. 

This  represents  the  latest  type  of  camp  advocated  by  the  commission  for  a 
number  of  small  holders  who  can  not  undertake  tlie  building  of  labor  camps 
individually.     Built  from  the  commission's  plans. 

Education  in  the  matter  of  improvements  was  not  confined  to  tlic 
employers.  The  commission  itself  discovered  ever  new  methods  for 
improving  its  own  plans,  as  its  experience  grew.  The  advisory  pam- 
phlet on  the  building  and  maintenance  of  camps,  published  in  1915,  no 
longer  meets  the  commission's  own  standards  of  1918,  and  a  revised 
pamphlet  is  now  nearing  completion. 

This  pamphlet,  with  its  drawings  and  description.s,  gives  the  camp 
superintendent  plans,  hy  which  he  can  make  a  camp  ha])itable  and  up  to 
standard  at  a  minimum  of  expense.  It  considers  the  employer  as  well 
as  the  lal)oror.  Not  only  California  lias  used  it,  but  it  has  been  sent 
upon  r('()uest  to  every  state  in  the  union.     lAcccnlly  llic  .Ia]»ancsc  ha\'c 
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translated  it  into  their  language  for  distribution  among  their  country- 
men. 

Also,  out  of  the  commission's  experience  has  come  recommendations 
for  strengthening  the  Camp  Sanitation  Law.  The  law  is  now  adequate 
for  those  who  stand  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  commission.  For  the 
others  (those  who  still  hold  that  anything  is  good  enough  for  labor) 
more  stringent  regulations  are  needed  if  the  work  of  camp  sanitation  is 
to  develop  to  its  fullest  capacity. 


A  "Permanent"  Labor  Camp  before  Inspection. 

A  few  years  ago  operators  of  labor  camps  did  not  believe  that  mere  "lumber 
jacks,"  mere  railroad  laborers,  mere  fruit  pickers  could  appreciate  decent  livmg 
conditions. 

The  past  two  years  have  been  trying  ones,  marked  by  unrest  of  labor 
l)oth  in  cities  and  rural  districts  throughout  the  United  States.  While 
other  states  were  experiencing  strikes  and  labor  disturbances  brought 
about  by  unlivable  camp  conditions,  it  is  significant  that  but  one  minor 
instance  of  labor  trouble  on  account  of  insanitary  camp  conditions  was 
recorded  in  California.  When  the  labor  situation  became  serious  other 
states  had  to  call  on  the  federal  government  for  advice  and  assistance 
to  carry  out  what  California  had  accomplished  through  the  Camp  De- 
partment of  the  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing.  During  the 
same  period  the  War  Department  found  it  necessary  to  detail  seven 
commisisoned  officers  to  devote  their  time  to  reconstructing  labor  camps 
in  the  spruce  district  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  Department  of  Labor  requested  one  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Immigration  and  Housing  of  California  to  make  a  survey  of 
camp  conditions  in  the  Southwestern  l)order  st;)t(\s  and  report  recom- 
mendations for  improvements. 
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The  following  excerpts  from  letters  received  by  the  commission  from 
concerns  maintaining  camps  which  house  large  numbers  of  workers  show 
the  employer's  attitude  toward  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Camp 
Department : 

From  the  Spalding  Ranch  Company  (per  Ernst  E.  Behr,  manager)  : 

"  *  *  *  Since  the  following  out  of  the  plan  of  camp  sanitation  as  outlined 
by  your  inspector,  we  have  been  able  to  keep  on  our  ranch  a  better  class  of  men 
than  we  formerly  employed.  This  is  especially  true  during  rice  harvest  time,  as 
our  camp  attracts  a  better  class  of  labor  than  those  camps  which  are  of  a 
temporary  nature.  *  *   *  " 

From  the  Earl  Fruit  Company  (per  S.  A.  Lines,  general  manager)  : 

"  *  *  *  We  can  say  to  you  that  in  conjunction  with  the  representative  of  the 
Immigration  and  Housing  Commission  we  planned  a  sanitary  camp  on  the  Jones 
ranch,  to  be  occupied  by  both'pickers  and  packers.  .   .   .  We  believe  that  it  was  of 
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Permanent  Labor  Camp  Built  as  Recommended  by  the  Commission. 


The^  educational  side  of  the  commission's  labor-camp  inspection  has  had  its 
effect — employers  are  becoming  educated  to  tlie  necessity  of  camps  such  as  this, 
not  only  for  tlie  sal^e  of  the  laborers  but  for  tlieir  own  profit  as  well. 


the  greatest  economic  value  to  us  to  maintain  a  camp  of  this  description,  and 
believe  that  when  ths  farmers  of  California  begin  to  appreciate  this  and  make 
better  preparations  for  tteir  help,  that  there  will  be  less  difficulty  in  securing 
high  class  labor  for  farm  work.  *  *   *  " 

From  the  Holart  Estate  Company  (per  G.  D.  Oliver,  manager)  : 

"  *  *  *  -^Yg  jji-g  a  thorough  believer  in  the  expediency  of  maintaining  sanitary 
labor  camps.  We  have  endeavored  at  all  times  to  carry  out  your  ideas  and  have 
gone  even  farther  this  year,  by  building  between  forty  and  fifty  cabins  of 
approved  construction.  .  .  .  Although  labor  is  short,  we  can  say  at  this  time 
that  our  logging  camps  are  very  well  supplied  with  good  men,  and  it  is  our 
opinion  Ihat  it  is  more  on  account  of  the  living  conditions  than  any  other.  *   *  *  " 

From  the  Standard  Oil  Company  (]H'r  II.  M.  Storey,  secretary)  : 

"*  *  *  This  company  has  always  endeavored  to  maintain  sanilary  labor 
camps.  i\[uch  attention  has,  however,  been  given  in  recent  times,  to  camp  Bani- 
tation  and  eamp  conditions  have  improved.  ...  It  can  be  said  that  Iho  improved 
camp  conditions  not  only  alfract  better  workmen,  but  servo  to  raise  the  slnndanl 
of  the  workmen.  *  *  *  " 
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It'rdiii  llir  ii'iiidii  l,initli(  r  < 'diii  ixiii  1/   (per  K.   I  >.  Swiilrs.  srcrcf  ;i  ry  )  : 

"  *  *  *  "w^  coii'sidcr  i(  lias  Im'cii  niniic.v  well  spent  in  ciirr.viii!;-  (lut  tliis  work, 
for  it  lias  broiiKlit  ns,  we  hclicvc.  ;i  bdlcr  chiss  of  lahorors.  .  .  .  Wo  beliove  that 
the  men  apprccialc  tho  j-ood  t'ouditioii  of  fhc  cniiips,  for  every  once  in  a  wliilc 
we  hear  an  expression  from  sonic  one  of  thein  stating  about  the  fine  accommo- 
dations furnished  the  men  worliins  for  the  Union  Lumber  Company.  We  also 
have  in  each  of  the  camps  a  reading  room,  and  in  our  main  camp  a  moving 
picture  hall,  where  moving  pictures  are  sliowu  once  a  week.  *  *  *  " 
From  the  Davies  Box  and  Liunhcr  Company  (per  A.  Davies,  manager)  : 

"*  *  *  -We  think  that  your  efforts  liave  been  largely  responsible  fur  lln' 
wonderful  improvement  in  cam])  sanitalion  wliich  has  liei'u  brought  about  in 
recent  years.   *   *   *  " 

From  the  United  Htaics  Hnidtinii,  Refining  and  Mining  Co.  (G.  W.  Metcalfe, 
manager)  : 
"*  *  *  Answering  your  in(iuiiy  of  July  31,  would  say  that  our  efforts  to 
maintain  our  mining  camps  in  sanitary  condition  have  resulted  in  our  suffering 
less  from  the  present  labor  shortage  and  inefficiency  of  labor  than  has  been  the 
case  with  otlier  companies  operating  in  thi'S  vicinity'  where  the  conditions,  though 
fairly  good,  have  not  been  quite  as  good  as  in  our  camps.   *   *   *  "' 


Tcinpurai-y    labor    camp    erected    as    rcjuinniendrd   by    the   commission.      Operators 
who  once  opposed  improvements,  now  are  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  commission. 

From  Coats  d  Williamson,  Inc.   (J.  E.  O'Neill)  : 

••  *  *  =1=  y\iQ  are  pleased  to  state  that  we  have  found  from  an  economic 
standpoint  we  have  been  fully  repaid  for  any  money  we  have  spent  in  the.  way 
of  increasing  sanitation  and  equipment  of  our  camps,  for  the  reason  that  more 
efficient  work  and  better  results  have  been  obtained  from  our  crews  on  account 
of  being  satisfied  with  the  treatment  given  them;  also  we  have  found,  during 
times  of  labor  shortage,  that  we  were  able  to  hire  more  men  than  others -who  had 
not  provided  suitable  accommodations  for  their  laborers.  ...  In  this  connection, 
I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  co-operation  and  the  advice  and  assistance  furnished 
by  your  office.     We  trust  your  good  work  will  be  continued.   *   *   *  " 

From  the  TiniJccn  Ranch  Company  (per  C.  O.  Bullis)  : 

"During  the  past  summer  there  was  a  labor  shortage  in  Imperial  Valley. 
While  many  other  farmers  in  the  valley  were  unable  to  handle  their  crops 
promptly  on  account  of  shortage  of  men.  we  scarcely  felt  the  shortage  at  all.  .  .  . 
We  attribute  this  largely  to  our  housing  accommodations.  .  .  .  We  farmers  must 
realize  that  the  farm  laborers  as  in  fact  almost  all  laborers,  have  really  never  had 
a  fair  chance,  and  are  entitled  to  better  things.     Conditions  this  year  are  right 
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Dining  and  cooking  quarters  built  upon  the  advice  of  the  commission.  In  the 
past  five  years  the  commission  lias  improved  labor  camps  with  a  population  of 
165,755  men,  women  and  children.  This  may  help  explain  why  California  has 
recently  been  free  from  labor  disturbances. 


It  is  impossible  to  show  had  bathing  facilities,  as  there  were  no  bathing  facilities 
before  the  commission  came  into  being.     The  above  is  a  house  built  from  the  com- 
mission's plan.     Here  not  only  a  bath  but  a  liot  bath  becomes  possible. 
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fur  a  j;iiod  ■start  in  this  (lircclioii.  JinpcrJMl  A'iilloy  rnrniers  sliould  sh<i\v  i;()i)(l 
prufits,  provi(le<l  tlicy  fan  jii't  their  crops  harvested  at  anytliinij-  ]ilv(>  ordinary 
rates.  Part  of  these  profits  rlshtfiilly  .shonld  and  must  uo  into  I  lie  installation 
of  sanitary  labor  camps  and  living  accommodations." 

From  the  Pacific  Lumber  Company  (per  Donald  McDonald,  vice-president)  : 

"  *  *  *  \yg  j^yg  heartily  in  accord  with  the  campaign  which  has  been  carried 
on  by  the  State  Commis.sioii  of  Immigration  and  Housing  for  the  improvement 
of  camp  sanitation.  The  results  are  not  measurable  in  dollars  and  cents  alone. 
I'roper  conditions  about  tlie  woods  camps  not  only  makes  for  better  men,  but 
better  service,  and  in  our  judgment  the  work  which  lias  been  carried  on  by  your 
commi-ssion  has  been  a  distinct  hel]),  not  only  to  the  employee,  but  (he 
emiiloyer.    *   *    *  " 


LABOR  CAMP  SANITATION. 


Unfortunately,  in  preventive  work  it  is  always  difficult  to  prove 
results,  or  to  prove  that  trouble  has  been  prevented.  Rut  it  is  fairly 
certain  that  the  movement  for  labor  camp  sanitation  in  California  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  has  done  much  to  ward  off  and  prevent  out- 
l)reaks  on  the  part  of  the  75,000  or  80,000  unskilled,  migratory  worker.s 
in  the  state.  At  various  times  during  that  period  labor  trouble  has 
threatened  to  reach  the  violent  stage  in  different  localities,  where  one 
of  the  causes  of  complaint  has  been  insanitary  and  objectionable  living 
conditions.  Inspectors  have  been  rushed  to  these  points  and  the  opei-a- 
tors  have  been  persuaded  to  furnish  proper  living  conditions  without 
the  threat  of  legal  pressure  ])eing  brought  to  bear.  With  the  granting 
of  these  proper  demands,  the  temper  and  mood  of  the  workers  has 
always  changed  and  peaceable  negotiation  concerning  the  other  matters 
in  dispute  has  lieen  made  possible.  The  commission  has  had  such  experi- 
ences throughout  the  state. 

Moreover,  a  recent  request  from  the  Lumbermen's  Congress  of  all 
the  Northwestern  states  for  several  hundred  copies  of  the  conunission's 
advisory  pamphlet  on  camp  sanitation  and  housing  for  immediate  Use, 
indicates  the  fact  that  attention  to  this  matter  is  absolutely  essential, 
particularly  in  the  rougher  industries  of  the  far  Western  staters.' 

The  operators  have  finally  come  to  realize  these  facts,  and  their 
belated  appeal  to  California  is  really  proof  of  the  fact  that  Cali- 
fornia owes  her  freedom  from  trouble  in  the  lumber  camps,  partially 
at  least,  to  the  state's  foresight  in  providing  better  living  accommoda- 
tions during  the  past  years. 

As  additional  proof  of  the  importance  of  this  particular  work  the  fol- 
lowing unsolicited  statement  from  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  nationally 
prominent  in  sociological  work,  is  presented.     Dr.  Hoffman  sent  us  this 
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Model  toilets  built  on  recommendation  of  the  commission. 


A  1918  labor  camp,  illustrating  the  need  for  eternal  vigilance.  Not  long  ago  this 
camp  was  rated  "good."  Then  it  changed  hands  and  immediately  chaos  came. 
The  manager  of  this  camp  was  arrested  for  violating  the  Camp  Sanitation  Law, 
on  a  warrant  sworn  to  by  an  agent  of  the  commission. 
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coiiniiunicat  ion  al'lcr  ;i  pci'soiial  iiivt'sstiijal  ion  ol"  ('(uulitioiis  in  California 
IiuuIk'i-  camps: 

"My  gcuoral  couclusidu's  ro.iinrdiiis'  the  work  of  llie  C'onunission  of  Iramigratiou 
and  Housing  were  distinctly  favorable.  I  was  gratified  to  obsei've  in  my  personal 
inspection  of  camps  throughout  northern  California  that  a  decided  improvement 
of  camp  conditions  has  been  secured,  through  hearty  and  intelligent  co-operation 
of  large  employers  of  labor  with  the  officials  of  the  commis.sion.  What  has  been 
done  in  this  respect  in  California  should  be  followed  without  needless  delay  iu 
other  states.  Conditions  at  labor  or  construction  camps  are,  as  a  rule,  throughout 
the  country,  unsatisfactory.  No  other  slate  has  made  progress  in  this  respect 
comparable  with  Califoriua.  The  model  plans,  rules,  and  regulations  promul- 
gated by  your  commission  are  admiral)le  and  deserving  of  nation-wide  con- 
sideration. 

"The  men  who  are  employed  in  the  woods,  or  in  construction  work,  or  in 
seasonal  fruit  gathering,  are  entitled  to  be  housed  and  cared  for  in  conformity  to 
modern  sanitary  recpiiremcnts.  What  i.s  done  for  them  as  a  matter  of  justice 
is,  however,  certain  to  benefit  in  the  long  run  the  community  as  a  whole. 
I'roportionate  to  the  results  achieved,  the  expenses  incurred  must  be  considered 
reasonable.  Your  success  is  primarily  to  be  attributed  to  the  careful  selection  of 
your  official  staff.  I  am  sure  that  my  views  are  shared  by  the  large  employers 
of  labor,  and  the  large  body  of  employees,  who  are  much  more  familiar  with  the 
facts.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  other  states  will  follow  California  in  the 
adoption  of  corresponding  methods  of  labor  and  construction  camp  supervision 
and  control." 

In  line  with  the  hihor  camp  sanitation  work  has  been  the  safety 
movement  under  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission  whereby  the  gen- 
eral working  conditions  have  been  made  much  safer,  and  better  in  other 
respects.  Likewise,  the  State  Labor  Commissioner  and  the  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission  have  done  much  to  improve  working  and  sanitary 
conditions  in  factories  and  canneries,  etc.  (Excerpt  from  report  made 
])y  commission  to  Federal  Mediation  Committee.) 


THE  MIGRATORY  LABOR  PROBLEM. 


One  phase  of  labor  pr()l)lems  peculiar  to  California  is  the  direct 
result  of  our  state's  specialized  crops  where  thousands  of  casual 
laborers  are  emplo.yed  for  a  brief  season  of  three  or  four  weeks 
imly.  Farm  crops  are  not  divereified  in  California  and,  as  a 
result,  there  are  practically  no  opportunities  for  steady  or  all-year 
employment  of  agricultural  laborers.  The  districts  where  the  few 
large  specialized  crops  are  grown  are  widely  scattered  and,  during 
the  harvest  season,  the  workers  have  to  move  over  great  distances  in 
the  course  of  what  is  termed  their  profession  of  "following  the  crops." 
This  system  has  built  up  a  class  of  many  thousands  of  men  who  have 
no  established  residence  or  home  and  who  are  largely  unemployed 
during  from  five  to  six  of  the  fall,  winter  and  spring  months.  It  might 
be  said  that  it  is  only  by  accident  that  any  of  these  people  are  enabled 
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to  casually  lit  Ili(:'niselv(\s  into  the  mdustrial  scheme  of  things  durin.u- 
these  inontlis  when  tliere  is  no  oi)portnnity  for  emi)l()yment  in  ;i,uri- 
cultural  pnrsuits.  Those  who  find  uo  casual  employment  during  this 
time  either  hibernate  in  cheap  lodging  houses,  living  meagerly  on  their 
summer's  earnings,  or  they  become  public  charges. 

The  evils  of  the  system  are  obvious : 

First,  the  economic  waste  entailed  in  this  undirected,  more  or  less 
chance  wandering  about,  hunting  for  casual,  seasonal  work  during  the 
summer  months. 

The  first  obvious  step  toward  a  remedy  of  this  particular  evil  is  the 
establishment  of  free  labor  exchanges  or  employment  bureaus  to  direct 
and  control  the  migration  of  these  workers.  The  State  Immigration 
and  Housing  Commission,  in  1915,  initiated  a  bill  to  create  a  system 
of  free  state  labor  exchanges.  The  legislature  established  such  state 
employment  offices;  however,  the  state  was  not  far-sighted  enough  to 
provide  funds  which  would  permit  of  the  establishment  of  this  work 
on  a  sufficiently  large  scale.  The  federal  government  has  also  estab- 
lished a  sort  of  departmental  system  of  free  labor  exchanges,  but  these 
offices,  also,  are  not  yet  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  Fur- 
thermore, besides  such  bureaus  of  intelligence  and  information,  there 
must  be  some  arrangement  for  rapid  group  movement  of  this  labor  by 
the  railroads  at  reduced  rates,  and  public  employment  offices  will 
always  be  handicapped  until  some  constitutional  method  is  devised  for 
abolishing  the  practice  of  private  offices  in  charging  fees  for  securing 
a  man  employment. 

Second,  there  is  the  more  fundamental  evil  of  lack  of  employment 
for  this  class  of  labor  during  the  winter  months.  Except  at  times 
when  there  is  a  universal  shortage  of  labor  which  takes  up  all  the  slack 
there  is  a  tremendous  economic  and  social  loss  involved  in  such  unem- 
ployment. 

The  only  complete  solution  that  offers  itself  for  normal  times  is 
a  change  in  methods  of  farming  by  diversification  of  crops,  providing 
regular  employment  in  all  districts  of  the  state  for  longer  periods  of 
time  during  each  year. 

Another  possible  solution  is  an  interstate  systematized  interchange  of 
labor,  supervised  by  a  federal  employment  bureau. 

Third,  there  is  the  eqiually  fundamental  evil  presented  by  a  large 
class  of  labor  which  can  never  become  established  home  builders,  or  even 
responsible  voting  residents  of  any  one  community. 

The  only  possible,  final  solution  of  this  evil  seems  to  be  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  whole  system  that  requires  an  army  of  migratory  workers. 
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Foiu'tli,  lliu  r<M'l  tli;i1  lliese  workers  arc  only  triiH)orarily  L'iii[)loyed 
iiiakos  i'Xj>loitatioii  more  possi))le.  The  most  important  plia.se  of  this 
evil  has  already  been  i)ointed  out  laidcr  the  diseussiou  of  the  problem 
of  labor  camp  sanitation.  These  roving,  unorganized  w^orkers  are  prac- 
tically compelled  to  accept  the  dei^lorable  and  degrading  living  condi- 
tions provided  on  most  farms  and  ranches.  Such  a  life  lowers  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  standards  of  the  workers  and  weakens  their 
whole  fiber,  ])esides  breeding  dangerous  discontent  and  unrest. 


HOUSING. 


Until"  recently  the  conception  of  housing  as  a  social,  as  well  as  "an 
economic  problem,  w'as  considered  a-n  extravagant  theory.  Rut  the  work 
of  the  commission's  Bureau  of  Housing  has,  from  the  first,  been  built 
on  the  conception  that  proper  housing  of  any  human  being  makes  for 
steady  employment,  for  contentment,  for  self-respect,  for  loyalty,  and 
for  good  citizenship. 

The  commission's  first  task,  after  undertaking  the  work,  was  to  edu- 
cate the  state  as  a  whole  to  its  necessity.  Few  knew  how  their  neighbor 
lived,  and  surveys  were  made  to  bring  actual  conditions  to  their  knowl- 
edge. In  five  years  such  preliminary  investigations  have  been  made  in 
55  cities — 25  before  September,  1917,  and  30  since.  These  began  in  the 
most  difficult  and  congested  districts  of  San  Francisco  and  were  con- 
tinued until  they  have  gone  all  over  the  state.  The  laws  were  so  inade- 
quate and  the  machinery  for  their  enforcement  so  meager  that  little 
could  be  done  except  to  create  intelligent  public  opinion. 

In  1915,  the  commission  w^as  given  limited  powers  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  tenement  house  law.  This  did  not  meet  the  needs,  so  the  commis- 
sion called  together  representatives,  including  attorneys,  physicians, 
architects,  builders,  health  officers  and  fire  inspectors,  of  the  state's  14 
largest  cities  in  a  Housing  Institute,  and  these,  in  co-operation  with 
the  commission,  drafted  new  laws  covering  hotels,  tenements  and  single 
dwellings,  which  were  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1917. 

All  the  laws  went  into  effect  September  1,  1917. 

The  tenement  house  law  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  law. 
The  hotel  law  is  the  most  comprehensive  in  the  United  States.  The 
dwelling  house  act  is  merely  a  skeleton  bill  but  at  least  paves  the  way 
for  a  really  effective  law  later  on.  It  applies  only  to  incorporated 
cities  and  towns  and  it  is  the  commission's  hope  that  in  the  future 
the  entire  state  will  come  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  The  com- 
mis.'^ion    was    i)isirumrntal    in    hnv'nta    a   counhi   ordinance    'passed   in 
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Fresno  covering  the  s<imc  points  as  tJie  state  !<nc  jiiid  llicrc  is  a  ])()ssi- 
l)ilit.y  that  otlicr  (•()iiiiti('s  may  aduj)!  1his  mcllHtd  ol'  rcacliiii^'  the  nii'al 
communities. 


Is  the  housing  problem  merely  a  problem  of  houses?     Can  we  expect  this  man  to 
be  100  per  cent  American? 

With  this  new  legislation  in  effect,  the  commission  began  its  tour 
of  cities  and  towns  with  the  purpose  of  securing  uniform  onforce- 
mont  and  giving  assistance  to  officials  in  the  interpi'etati(m  and  explana- 
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tion  of  the  laws.  Twenty-four  cities  were  visited  with  this  end  in 
view,  and  inspections  'made  in  conjunction  with  the  city  officials. 
According  to  reports  from  fifty-nine  cities  in  September,  1918  (see 
page  76),  one  year  after  the  laws  went  into  effect,  much  progress  was 
made  in  securing  changes  in  buildings.  In  seven  of  the  larger  cities 
alone,  over  2,000  inside  dark  rooms  were  removed.  On  account  of  the 
war  much  of  the  actual  reconstruction  work  was  held  up. 

The  commission  prepared  a  manual  for  the  use  of  inspectors  and 
builders,  explaining  the  laws,  and  their  application,  and  giving  draw- 
ings and  charts  to  illustrate.  This  has  done  as  nuich  to  prevent  viola- 
tions as  to  clean  up  existing  conditions. 


Her   Babies. 

The    mother's   future    is    in    the    life    of   her   children   and    there   are    365    days    in 
every  year  and  the  years  stretch   on. 

As  a  result  of  the  department's  campaign  of  education  the  University 
of  California  started  a  course  in  Problems  of  Housing.  During  1918- 
19,  the  course  was  conducted  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  commission. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  where  five  years  ago,  the  housing  work 
was  looked  upon  as  freakish  reform,  today  the  commission  i.s  constantly 
1)eing  asked  by  cities  lo  make  surveys  and  assist  IIk^ui  in  im|)r()viiig  tbeir 
conditions. 

Industries  likewise  arc  awakened  to  their  i'espoiisil)ility  in  providing 
decent    housing    accommodations    for    their    workers.     Requests    have 
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become  numerous  for  information  and  definite  plans  as  liow  best  to 
house  employees. 

As  was  the  case  with  all  other  departments  of  the  commission,  the 
housing  work  was  modified  to  meet  war  emergencies.  The  director  was 
called  to  federal  service,  having  as  his  territory,  the  entire  Pacific  coast. 
The  state  commission  co-operated  with  the  federal  plan  as  far  as 
possible.  During  December,  1917,  and  from  January  to  May,  1918,  the 
housing  department  devoted  its  entire  time  to  war  housing.  Inves- 
tigations were  made  in  Oakland,  Alameda,  San  Pedro  and  Vallejo  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  housing  facilities  for  shipyard  workers. 


Her   House. 
And  if  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  what  chance  has  she  of  being-  clean  or  good? 

After  the  serious  shortage  of  workingmen's  homes  was  discovered,  the 
commission  co-operated  with  the  federal  government,  cities,  and  private 
organizations  to  relieve  the  situation.  Effort  was  made  to  induce  large 
employers  of  labor  to  take  some  active  part  in  providing  housing  facili- 
ties for  their  workers. 

The  war  has  emphasized  the  need  and  value  of  better  housing;  the 
years  of  reconstruction  will  no  doubt  give  it  the  greatest  impetus.  It 
is  toward  education  ratlier  tluiii  toward  laws  1hat  we  must  look  for 
l)0ttermeji1  of  conditions.  When  wages  ai'e  low,  work  irregular,  fami- 
lies large  ami  rents  liigli  it  docs  little  good  \n  talk  of  enforcing  the  law 
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against  overcrowding.  AVIien  families  are  ignorant  of  our  language, 
the  law  alone  has  small  effect.  We  must  realize  the  basis  of  our  troubles 
and  assemble  all  the  means  at  hand  to  educate  landlords  as  to  the 
social  obligations,  tenants  and  householders  in  their  rights  and  duties 
and  the  public  in  its  responsibility,  that  California  may  set  the  stand- 
ard of  the  whole  country  for  good  housing. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  results  desired,  a  co-ordinated  and  systematic 
campaign  of  action  must  be  formulated  and  adhered  to.  The  heretofore 
apathetic  attitude  of  some  of  the  municipal  and  state  officials  must  be 
changed.     Good  results  will  obtain  if  every  public  official,  particularly 


The   Hour  of  Rest. 
"A  man's  house  is  his  casUe." 

the  health  officers,  building  and  housing  inspectors,  at  once  commence 
an  intensive  survey  or  investigation  of  conditions  in  their  respective 
cities  and  counties ;  platting  and  zoning  their  communities  into  districts, 
attacking  first  the  district  where  the  worst  conditions  obtain,  and  con- 
tinuing the  work  diligently  until  every  building  used  for  human  habi- 
tation is  made  to  conform  to  the  California  state  housing  laws  and 
to  tlic  local  ordinances  of  the  cities  and  counties. 

()j)p()sition  may  be  encountered,  but  IL"  traced  to  its  soun-c,  will  lie 
found  only  of  a  selfish  sort  because  no  iiuiivicbuil  or  coiiimuuity  iuis 
yet   advanced   a  logical  reason    why   l)a(l   liousing  should   |)revail;   l)ad 
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housing  will  exist  only  so  long  as  the  good-natured  public  will  tolerate 
it.  So  long  as  the  principle  is  right,  and  the  laws  back  it  up,  conse- 
quences are  not  to  be  feared.  An  educational  publicity  campaign  to  get 
crystallized  public  sentiment  behind  the  movement,  will  in  itself  accom- 
plish half  of  the  task,  by  exposing  those  wdio  stand  for  bad  housing,  and 
jdl  its  attendant  evils. 

In  the  light  of  experience,  and  from  the  use  of  available  information, 
the  time  has  arrived  when  each  individual  and  community,  public 
official  and  civic  organization  should  take  a  stand  either  for  or  against 
bad  housing. 

The  commission's  three  pamphlets,  An  A-B-C  of  Housing,  A  Plan  for  a  Housing 
Survey,  and  a  State  Housing  Manual  which  contains  the  state  housing  laws, 
can  be  had  upon  application. 


BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRANT  EDUCATION. 


FOREWORD. 

Until  May,  1917,  there  was  onh'  one  person,  the  director,  in  this 
bureau.  This  director,  by  her  personality  and  genius  for  hard  work 
was  able  to  secure  and  use  much  volunteer  assistance.  She  surveyed 
iier  immediate  field  and  by  her  first  report  on  ''What  it  Costs  to  Neg,- 
Ject  the  Immigrant"  was  able  to  enlist  the  interest  and  co-operation 
of  the  community.  Following  this,  she  gathered  the  information  and 
personally  prepared  Leaflets  1,  2,  3  and  4  on  Education  and  all  pam- 
phlets issued  prior  to  1918. 

She  also  planned  "The  Heroes  of  Freedom"  and  "A  Community 
Survey  of  Los  Angeles." 

These  reports  are  largely  upon  Los  Angeles  for  two  reasons :  that 
Los  Angeles  is  an  immigrant  center  and  because  the  director  was  held 
in  that  eitv  as  the  head  of  the  branch  office. 
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REPORT. 


In  section  6  of  the  act  creating  the  Commission  of  Immigration  and 
Housing,  the  commission  is  charged: 

With  "bringing  to  the  immigrant  the  best  opportunities  for  acquiring 
education  and  citizenship." 

With  "ascertaining  the  necessity  and  extent  to  whicli  instruction  should  be 
imparted  to  immigrants"  ;  and 

To  "devise  methods  for  the  proper  instruction  of  adult  and  minor  aliens  in 
the  English  language  and  other  subjects."  and 

To  "put  into  operation  practical  devices  for  training  for  citizenship,  and  for 
encouraging  naturalization." 

This  program  to  be  carried  out  by  co-operation  with  existing  agencies 
rather  than  by  creating  new  machinery. 

Educational  Work  to  Be  Co-operation  With  All  Existing  Agencies, 
In  compliance  with  this  keynote  of  co-operation,  the  commission, 
through  its  Department  of  Education,  has  endeavored  not  to  establish 
new  machinery  for  carrying  on  its  work,  but  to  encourage  already 
existing  agencies  to  understand  their  local  immigration  problem  and 
extend  their  work  to  meet  it.  For  this  reason  much  of  the  time  has 
necessarily  been  spent  in  propaganda,  in  interviewing  superintendents 
of  schools,  directors  of  public  employment  bureaus,  of  settlements,  play- 
grounds, libraries,  missions  and  other  agencies  public  and  private, 
always  emphasizing  the  importance  of  making  such  modifications  in  a 
regular  program  as  will  fit  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  immigrant. 
Through  its  complaint  department  such  questions  as  child  labor  and 
inattendance  at  school,  among  immigrant  families,  were  reported  to 
the  proper  authorities. 

Compulsory  Attendance  of  School  Children. 
Through  its  labor  camp  inspection,  the  commission  has  a  record  of 
children  of  immigrants  for  whom  "the  regular  schools  are  not  easily 
accessible."  This  has  been  arranged,  by  urging  the  county  superin- 
tendent to  open  a  school  in  compliance  with  the  school  law,  or  where 
this  was  not  practicable,  employers  have  been  asked  to  provide  instruc- 
tion.    There  is  much  need  for  further  work  in  this  direction. 

Propaganda  to  Educate  Americans. 
In  order  to  educate  the  American  to  a  clcai'cr  and  more  sympathetic 
understanding  of   the   iiinnigrant,    voliinteei'  speakers   trained  by  the 
commission,  have  l)e('n  sent  out  lo  ai-oiise  coiiiirmnitics  to  their  respon- 
sibilities and  to  give  tlunn  a  practical  progrniu. 
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Aside  from  this  more  indefinite  part  of  the  education  program, 
which  shows  results  only  in  a  growing  social  consciousness  that  Cali- 
fornia has  an  immigration  problem,  which  it  can  no  longer  neglect, 
there  have  been  concrete  activities  which  should  be  reported  upon. 


CRIME     47.8% 
$  637,457.42 


WHAT    OUR    NEGLECT    OF    THE    IMMIGRANT    COSTS. 
The  Result  of  a  Study  in   Los  Angeles. 

NOTE. — The  striking  feature  of  this  cliart  is  the  fact  that  while  $1,271,575.13  is 
spent  in  the  remedial  fields  of  crime,  sickness,  poverty  and  unemployment,  only 
$38,983.14  is  spent  in  the  constructive  field  of  education. 

General  Study — Home  Teacher  Legislation. 
First  Year:  During  the  first  year  of  the  commission,  the  Department 
of  Education  confined  its  activities  to  studying  the  agencies  available 
for  immigrant  education.  It  found  one  great  need.  There  was  no 
Amci-ican  iiiHiKMicc.  except  an  occasional  settlement,  wliich  readied  tlie 
lioiiic.  'JMie  only  agency  wliieli  could  adequately  do  this  was  llie  scIkioI. 
It  alone  came  with  no  prejudice,  and  it  had  the  widest  contact.  As 
teachers  jdreadx'  were  too  overburdened  for  this  additional  service,  the 
commission,  after  studying  the  best  methods  in  other  states,  drafted 
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a  law  which  created  the  home  teacher.  Once  the  act  was  passed,  the 
department  devoted  itself  to  explaining  the  functions  of  such  a  teacher 
and  preparing  a  manual  for  her  use.  For  the  sake  of  having  a  definite 
illustration  of  the  advantages  of  this  appendage  to  the  school  system, 
and  to  work  out  standards,  the  commission  induced  a  highly  trained 
woman  to  work  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Los  Angeles  City  schools  for 
a  year  and  a  half. 

Mobilization  of  Women's  Clubs  Throughout  the  State  to  Study  Immigration 

in  Local  Communities. 

Second  Year:  The  Department  of  Education  devoted  most  of  its 
concrete  work  during  the  second  year  to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  because 
it  hoped  definite  accomplishment  in  one  place  would  be  the  best  begin- 
ning for  a  successful  state-wide  program. 

It  did,  however,  mobilize  the  M'omen's  organizations  throughout  the 
state  to  study  this  local  immigration  problem,  giving  them  a  question- 
naire and  a  program  to  follow : 

Survey  of  the  Cost  of  the  Immigrant  to  Los  Angeles  Taxpayers. 
In  Los  Angeles,  it  began  with  a  study  of  the  cost  of  the  immigrant 
to  the  city  taxpayer.  The  result  graphically  produced  is  shown  on 
page  42.  This  convincing  proof  that  education  is  cheaper  in  the 
cud  than  remedial  methods,  was  made  the  subject  of  an  educational 
campaign.  Large  colored  charts  were  prepared  and  used  in  speaking 
before  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  women's  and  other  civic  organizations.  The 
.school  board  and  county  supervisors  were  especially  urged  to  increase 
their  budgets  and  give  a  larger  proportion  for  the  teaching  of  English 
in  the  night  schools  and  in  afternoon  classes  for  women. 

Study  of  the  Neighborhood  Schools. 
A  careful  study  of  neighborhood  schools  (public  schools  especially 
adapted  for  the  local  needs  of  immigrant  communities,  a  unique  feature 
of  the  Los  Angeles  public  school  system)  was  prepared  for  the  State 
Conference  of  Social  Agencies  in  a  "Report  on  Social  and  Economic 
Conditions  of  the  Neighborhood  School  Districts." 

Campaign  to  Get  Foreigners  Into  the  Night  Schools. 
Third  Year:  The  third  year  opened  with  an  intensive  canq:)aign  to 
get  the  adult  foreigners  into  the  night  schools  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
commission  lent  its  office  temporarily  to  the  Board  of  l^^ducation  for 
this  purpose  and  mobilized  every  nvaila])l('  agiMu-y  in  tlie  city  for 
advertising  and  inviting  the  foreign  born  1o  llic  schools.  New  schools 
weiv  opened  wliere  thei-e  was  a  demand,  hours  were  ada[)te(l  lo  special 
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needs,  and  classes  were  organized  in  places  outside  school  buildinys,  iu 
factories,  or  wherever  convenient. 

In  comparison  with  the  tremendous  efforts  made,  the  results  were 
inadequate,  and  it  was  necessary  to  find  the  reason.  The  teaching  of 
English  to  foreigners,  a  highly  specialized  profession,  was  being  done 
by  teachers  who  had  no  training  for  this  highly  specialized  work.* 

Intensive  Study  of  Night  School  Methods  and  Attendance. 

Very  few  figures  have  ever  been  compiled  about  night  school  attend- 
ance. Therefore  for  information  and  as  a  basis  for  future  programs 
an  intensive  study  was  made  of  all  the  night  school  classes  in  Los 
Angeles  County. 

An  effort  M^as  made  on  the  part  of  an  invastigator  in  Los  Angeles 
County  to  find  the  causes  for  the  very  irregular  attendance.  The 
result  of  this  study  was  published  in  a  report,  "A  Discussion  of  Methods 
of  Teaching  English  to  Adult  Foreigners  with  a  Report  on  Los  Angeles 
County."  It  revealed  the  startling  fact  that  ^^141  pupils  never  came 
Ijach  after  the  first  night  and  that  only  322  out  of  a  total  of  3,448 
stayed  for  sixty  nights."  This  pamphlet  has  been  widely  used  hy 
teachers  to  improve  their  method. 

Appointment  of  (1)  Instructor  in  Methods  of  English  Teaching  at  Los  Angeles 
State  Normal  and  (2)  Supervisor  of  Immigrant  Education  in  Los  Angeles 
City  Schools. 

The  next  task  was  to  see  that  the  normal  school  included  this  in 
its  curriculum.  A  splendid  teacher,  a  veritable  genius,  was  appointed 
to  give  two  classes  every  Saturday,  to  which  teachers  as  well  as  students 
were  invited.  This  was  followed  up  by  the  appointment  of  this  same 
instructor  as  supervisor  of  immigration  education  in  the  city  schools. 
The  far-reaching  results  of  placing  this  work  upon  the  same  basis  with 
the  same  opportunity  for  growth  and  development  of  other  depart- 
ments, can  not  be  estimated.  This  was  not  done  by  the  commission 
directly,  but  its  urging  and  the  public  sentiment  it  had  created  were 
in  part  responsible.  Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  on  the  fact, 
however,  that  Los  Angeles  has  a  school  superintendent  of  great  vision 
and  with  unusual  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  foreigner. 


*"Not  only  have  we  failed  to  meet  our  foreigners  in  their  own  languages,  and  on 
their  own  particular  ground,  but  we  have  failed  to  perceive  that  the  teaching  of 
English  to  them  is  a  social  problem  and  one  absolutely  necessary  to  the  solution 
of  other  social  difficulties.  Teaching  English  has  been  left  to  the  seliools,  or  to  the 
commercial  group.s.  Tlie  teaching  of  English  to  adult  foreigners  is  80  per  cent  a 
problem  for  the  .social  woiker,  and  20  per  cent  a  pioblom  for  the  (Mhtcational  worker. 
Wlien  we  inaugurate  socialized  English-teaching  we  shall  si  i'  mucli  progress  toward 
good  will  and  understanding.  We  nuist  get  beliind  lliis  enormous  proldem,  wiiich  is 
a  imiversal  one  to  this  country;  put  recreation  into  it,  i>ut  comnumity  spirit  iido  il. 
use  it  as  a  means  for  mingling  Ameiican  and  foriMgn,  for  drawing  out  the  power  foi' 
self-expression  of  every  gi-ou]),  and  so  introdiiee  them  to  each  other." — Mrs.  Edith 
Ti'iKUV  BiiKMKit.  New   ^^)rk. 
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Classes  for  Foreign-born  Women. 
Because  the  lioiiie  leaclicr  aliliouuh  ciiiploycd  in  a  few  seliools  liad 
never  received  universal  endorsement  by  boai'ds  ol'  education,  the 
commission  tried  an  experiment  in  the  sununer  of  its  third  year.  The 
Los  Angeles  Normal  School  was  asked  to  give  credit  to  such  students 
as  would  work  under  supervision  during  the  sununer,  teacliing  classes 
of  foreign-born  women.  Through  the  co-operation  and  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  Normal,  the  School  Board,  tiie  Tnternational  Institute  of 
tlie  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  commission's  Director  of  Education,  24  classes 
were  conducted  for  women  of  various  nationalities.  Tlu^  I'eport  of  this 
was  published  in  "A  Sununer  Experiment  in  the  Americanization  of 
Foreign-Born  Women." 

Immigrant  Education  Work  in  Fresno. 

Fourth.  Year:  The  fourth  year,  tlie  connnission  ])lanned  to  carry 
its  education  campaign  over  the  state  hy  doing  intensive  work  of  two 
or  three  months  in  communities  where  there  were  large  numbers  of 
foreign  born.  It  began  in  Fresno,  by  making  a  study  of  conditions 
and  agencies  for  their  amelioration  with  a  suggested  program  of  con- 
structive work.  This  was  published  in  "A  Report  on  Fresno's  Immi- 
gration Problem. ' ' 

While  in  Fresno  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  got  in  touch 
with  other  communities  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  stimulated  them 
to  fresh  efforts.  The  commission  was  able  to  assist  the  Superintendent 
of  Education  of  Fresno  County  to  compile  very  valuable  statistics 
gathered  ))y  the  teaeher.s,  on  the  nationality,  and  the  economic  and 
industrial  conditions  of  the  parents  of  school  chiklren. 

Los  Angeles  Co-operative  Survey  of  Educational  Status  and  Living  Conditions 

in   Foreign  Districts. 

During  the  winter,  a  unique  survey  was  carried  on  in  Los  Angeles 
with  the  co-operation  and  support  of  the  commi.ssion,  in  which  over 
two  hundred  social  workers  and  teachers  took  part.  Most  of  the  organ- 
izing and  directing  of  this  work  was  done  l)y  the  Children's  Librarian 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Pul)lic  Library  and  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  of  the  Inunigration  Commission.  This  survey  is  now  ready 
for  press. 

English  Classes  in  Concentration  Camps. 

Fifth  Year:  J\Iuch  of  the  work  of  tliis  year  was  connected  with  war 
service. 

In  May  of  1918,  the  commission  was  privileged  to  send  a  normal 
teacher  to  Camp  Kearny  to  instruct  a  class  of  sergeants  and  corporals 
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^^•||()  wcfc  (Ictnilcd  to  leach  Eiiglisli  to  foreigM-sj)('al<iiig-  soltliers.  Two 
rcpivseiitativcs  of  the  commission  assisted  in  llic  oi'gaiiization  and 
teaching  of  the  classes.  A  report  of  this  experiment  by  one  of  the 
teachers  is  given  in  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  of  August,  1918, 
entitled  ''Bringing  the  World  to  Our  Foreign-Language  Soldiers." 
The  government  has  used  this  report  in  the  various  cantonments. 

The  publication  "Our  Soldiers  and  the  English  Language"  is  a 
report  of  the  splendid  effort  of  the  San  Francisco  teachers  in  volun- 
teering their  services  at  Camp  Scott  and  the  Presidio. 

Oakland  Normal  Class. 
In  order  to  have  all  teachers  better  prepared  for  their  task,  a  normal 
class  was  held  in  Oakland  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  city  school 
department  and  the  commission.     This  supplemented  a  similar  course 
given  in  the  South  by  the  University  of  California. 

Organization  of  Counties  in  California  for  Americanization  Work. 

When  the  revelations  of  the  draft  awoke  the  country  to  the  neces- 
sity of  national  unity  through  education,  it  undertook  in  a  large  way 
the  organization  of  public  sentiment  for  the  task  so  long  neglected. 
At  this  time  the  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing  was  chosen 
as  the  Americanization  Committee  of  the  state,  and  much  of  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  1918  Avas  occupied  in  organizing  in  the  counties  in 
California  for  this  work.  A  study  was  made  of  the  foreign-born 
communities  and  their  natural  and  wise  leaders  asked  to  serve  on 
Americanization  committees.  County  chairmen  were  appointed.  Plans 
and  programs  were  prepared  for  the  instruction  and  direction  of  these 
chairmen.  The  commission  now  has  three  organizers  and  is  ready  to 
send  a  representative  to  visit  each  county  and  give  necessary  assistance. 
Various  new  leaflets  have  been  prepared  which  can  be  used  for  Amer- 
icanization work  everywhere.  They  are  "Americanization — The  Cali- 
fornia Plan,"  "Heroes  of  Freedom,"  "A  Plan  for  Speakers"  and 
a  revised  "Home  Teacher  Manual." 

The  need  for  educational  work  is  so  great  and  the  number  of  em- 
ployees who  can  devote  themselves  to  it  so  small,  that  the  commission 
is  conscious  of  tremendous  gaps  that  are  left  unfilled.  A  strong  pro- 
gram of  county  work  which  is  now  undertaken  will  do  much  to  crys- 
tallize American  feeling,  to  give  accurate  information  and  produce 
far-reaching  results. 

Such  success  as  has  been  won  in  this  department  is  due  to — 

1.  The   wholehearted   co-operation   and   loyalty   of   eacli   and   every 
department  of  the  Commission  of  Immigration   and  ITousing; 
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cainp  jiiid  liousiiiijj  iiis^xM'tors,  oflicci's  ;ii  ilu;  r())ii[)l;iiiil  desks, 
i'oreig'u-spcakiiii;'  a.U('nts  and  Anicricanizalioii  oryaiuzcrs  who 
have  carried  the  iiiessaye  of  education  1o  every  i)art  of  tlie  state, 
urging  men  and  women  to  learn  our  huiguage  and  our  laws; 

2.  The  co-operation  of  the  social  agencies  of  the  state  in  spreading 

the  new  spirit  toward  our  foreign  population; 

3.  A  speaking  propaganda  with  speakers  trained  in  tlu^  polieies  of 

the  commission ; 

4.  The  co-operation  of  the  press; 

5.  The  free  use  of  the  educational  pamphlets  prepared  by  this  com- 

mission, which  are  sought  by  many  states  beside  California. 


What  Came  of  One   Experiment. 

In  Los  Angeles,  in  1917,  classes  in  English  for  foreign-born  women  were  organ- 
ized at  the  Union  Labor  Temple  by  the  Garment  Workers'  Union.  They  were  part 
of  an  experiment  conducted  by  the  public  schools,  the  normal  school,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
the  library,  and  the  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing. 
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Soon  the  school  outgrew  the  experimental  stage.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  Garment  Workers'  Union  classes  in  millinery, 
arithmetic,  dressmaking,  writing,  Spanish,  and  cooking  were 
added,  the  cafeteria  financed  by  the  girls  themselves,  then 
mechanical  drafting,  and  the  theory  of  carpentry.  It  was  no 
longer  the  school  for  the  foreign  born.  All  met  for  a  half  hour 
of  singing.     It  became  "our  school." 
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The  Art  Class  filled  a  long-felt  need.  And  then  recognition  came.  The  school 
was  made  into  an  Independent  High  School  and  the  woman  in  charge  was  made 
its  principal.  It  is  now  part  of  the  city  school  system  and  its  teachers,  fifteen  in 
number,  are  paid  by  the  city. 


In  fifteen  months,  from  a  few  classes  for  the  foreign  born,  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  union  built  a  vocational  high  school  and  built  it  firmly  upon  the  needs  of 
the  people.     Will  this  school  remain  tlie  exception? 


4— 438K 
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The   New  Teacher. 

The  New  Teacher  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  schoolhouse  from  9  a.m.  to 
4  p.m..  She  now  follows  the  needs  of  those  whom  she  would  teach  and  adjusts  her 
time  to  theirs. 


A   class  of  picture   bride.s  and   their  American   children. 
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THE  SOCIALIZATION   OF  THE  EVENING  SCHOOL. 


The  following  statistics  are  provided  by  Miss  Ruby  Baughman,  Direc- 
tor of  Iiiiniigrant  Education  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles : 

Average   Attendance — Elementary   Evening   Schools. 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. . 

April 

Ma7 

June 

lfilG-17    - 

752 

700   : 
595  .' 

784 
855 

757  1 

851 
970 

827 
890 
t375 

774 
910 

86S 
898 

789 
804 

7m 

882 

611 

856 

520 

lfll7-18    

i;;i8-li>               

SlU 

*No  sessions.     Influenza  epidemic, 
tin  six  days'  session  in  15  schools. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  figures  in  the  above  tables  represent 
technical  attendance  reported  as  required  by  the  California  state  law, 
namely,  on  the  basis  of  two  hours  actual  class  attendance  five  nights 
a  week,  reported  in  minutes.  They  are  in  nowise  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  persons,  human  creatures,  in  actual  attendance  in  classes. 
For  example,  in  a  factory  class  meeting  for  thirty  minutes'  lesson 
during  the  noon  hour,  four  persons  must  be  in  actual  attendance  in 
order  to  make  the  report  show  one  technical  attendance. 

Concerning  the  figures  of  1918,  September,  October  and  December, 
it  must  be  noted  in  the  first  place  that  the  figures  are  from  only  19 
schools  as  compared  wdth  26  schools.  The  sessions,  furthermore,  were 
irregular  and  interrupted  by  the  epidemic  of  influenza,  by  four  rainy 
evenings  and  three  school  holidays.  There  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
only  seven  weeks  all  told  in  the  school  sessions  between  September  and 
February,  under  conditions  which  do  not  make  for  excellent  adult 
attendance.  The  figures  reported  for  December,  1918,  represent  a  brief 
session  of  only  six  isolated  days.  The  remarkable  thing  about  them 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  night  school  average  daily  attendance  runs  as 
high  as  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  day  schools  for  that  same 
lirief  period.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  second  month  of  1918, 
despite  all  the  handicaps  mentioned  above,  closely  approximates  the 
figures  of  preceding  years.  The  following  excerpts  from  reports  and 
hitters  concerning  the  work  of  this  same  period  in  other  large  cities 
offer  an  interesting  basis  for  comparison.  These  figures  include  no 
children  of  day  school  age.     They  involve  only  actual  adult  attendance. 
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The  new  teacher  is  a  person  of  resourcefulness.     It  matters  little  to  her  whether 
Americanization  follows  the  course  of  English  or  sewing  or  both. 


Since  the  Home  Teacher  plan   is   built  on   the   idea  of  the  family  as   tlie  unit  of 
society,  the  entire  family  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  schoolroom. 
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A  Report  of  Habitual  Constructive  Neighborhood  Activities  of  the  Night  School 
Principals  and  Teachers  Outside  the  Classroom  Hours  of  Instruction,  from 
September  to   December,   1918. 

A.  Vists: 

1.  Visits  to  homes  on  school  business 3,342 

2.  General  social  visits  to  homes  of  night  school  students--    1,444 

3.  General  social  visits  to  other  than  night  school  students    1,678 

G,464 

B.  Employment: 

1.  Employees  sent  to   employers — _- 150 

2.  Employers  visited  concerning  positions 54 

3.  Employers  notified  concerning  opportunity  classes  for 

employees   "^^ 

254 

C.  PuUic  Library: 

1.  Persons  taken  or  referred  to  libraries 424 

2.  Branch  libraries — volumes  distributed 316 

740 

D.  Hospitals  and  Climes: 

1.  Cases  sent  to  hospitals  or  clinic 158. 

2.  Cases  sent  to  health  office  18 

3.  Cases  referred  to  public  nurse 1*^7 

4.  Cases  referred  to  physicians   85 

418 

E.  Aid: 

1.  Families  referred  to  county  or  city  aid 85 

2.  Families  helped  directly  by  teacher  or  school 404 

3.  Persons  receiving  clothing  in  exchange  for  work  through 

evening  classes  or  other  night  school  agency 589 

F.  Cases  under  civilian  relief  service 25 

1,103 

In  explanation  of  the  above  rather  unusual  figures,  the  following 
report  on  the  "Habitual  constructive  neighborhood  activities  of  the 
night  school  principals  and  teachers  outside  the  clas.sroom  hours  of 
instruction"  represents  the  work  of  an  average  of  150  teachers  over  the 
seven  weeks  period  from  September  to  December,  1918. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  in  successful  work  of  adult  classes  is  a  close 
and  intimate  social  contact  letwecn  members  and  teachers  of  adult 
classes,  and  the  people  of  the  neighhorlwod  in  which  those  classes 
function. 

The  first  essential,  however,  of  successful  work  with  adult  classes  is 
excellence  of  quality  of  teaching  done  by  the  teachers  of  those  classes. 
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To  further  the  appreciation  of  and  excellence  of  technique  of  teaching 
in  this  particular  field,  two-hour  conferences  have  been  held  as  a  part 
of  the  Normal  School  Saturday  Extension  work,  and  special  committees 
of  teachers  have  been  working  at  various  phases  of  Americanization. 
Attendance  at  such  conferences  and  committee  w^ork  is,  of  course,  not 
necessarily  indicative  of  good  teaching,  but  the  following  figures  of 
attendance  at  these  conferences  and  committees  are  at  least  indicative 
of  the  interest  of  the  teaching  community  at  large  in  this  general  work 
of  Americanization.  These  conferences  serve  two  purposes,  one  as 
regular  normal  school  class  work  for  which  normal  school  credit  is  given 
for  the  continuous  semester's  work,  and  the  other  a  general  conference 
■which  any  person  or  persons  interested  in  the  work  of  Americanization, 
may  drop  for  two  or  three  or  four  sessions,  as  they  please. 

During  this  period — counting  those  using  the  course  for  normal 
school  credit  and  those  using  the  course  as  a  general  conference  hour 
without  credit — the  Saturday  classes  in  Immigrant  Education  have 
enrolled  528 ;  summer  university  course,  45 ;  special  committee  meetings 
to  organize  courses,  lessons,  devices,  workroom,  etc.,  69;  total,  642. 

These  normal  school  and  university  courses  and  smaller  conferences 
have  supplied  teachers  trained  in  the  technique  of  their  especial  busi- 
ness. This  accounts  for  the  unusual  attendance  record  during  a  most 
difficult  and  trying  interval. 


Excerpts  from    Letters   and    Reports  from   Other   Large  Cities  of  the  Country. 

"We  have  had  no  training  courses  for  teachers  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
because  the  numbers  in  attendance  have  been  gradually  decreasing  through  laclt  of 
immigration." 


"We   were  unable  to  begin   our  courses   in   October,   as   originally   scheduled,   on 
account  of  the  epidemic." 


"In  normal  times,  about  eighteen  thousand  foreign-born  persons  attend  the  classes. 
At  the  present  time  only  about  one-sixth  of  that  number  are  in  attendance." 


FOREIGN  CLASSES  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Dr.  Anne  Nicholson,  Supervisor  of  Foreign  Classes  in  San  Francisco, 
has  recently  prepared  for  her  teachers  an  outline  of  the  work,  with 
directions  and  explanations.  An  extract  will  show  the  spirit  of 
approach  she  inculcates:  "Establish  at  once  a  personal  relation  with 
each  student.  Learn  his  name,  find  out  where  he  lives,  what  is  his 
occupation,  why  he  wishes  to  come  to  school ;  what  is  his  native  country, 
how  long  he  has  been  in  America;  what  opportunities  for  education  he 
has  had  in  his  own  country;  something  of  his  relatives,  something  of 
his  interests.  Be  keenly  interested  in  the  life  of  his  native  country — its 
industries,  its  people,  its  history.     This  interest,  which  must  be  sincere, 
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not  counterfeit,  nor  assumed,  nor  patronizing,  is  the  keynote  to  success 
in  teaching  foreigners." 

This  spirit,  if  applied  generally  and  constantly,  would  soon  bring 
ahout  the  unitv  Avhich  is  so  greatly  to  be  desired. 

REPRESSION,  NOT  THE  ANSWER. 

Illiteracy  must  be  met  by  requiring  in  a  not  unreasonable  manner 
an  attempt  to  learn  English  on  the  part  of  every  foreign  speaking 
immigrant  within  certain  age  limits.  The  attempt  to  deprive  people 
of  the  use  of  their  own  language,  however,  or  to  cast  discredit  thereon 
has  no  justification  in  education,  ethics,  or  government.  The  experi- 
ences of  a  lifetime  are  behind  the  language  of  one's  youth  and  one's 
early  home.  No  new  language  under  any  ordinary  circumstances  can 
take  its  place  and  repression  under  such  circumstances  is  neither  demo- 
cratic, ethical,  or  educational  and,  as  in  the  case  of  all  undue  repression, 
must  invite  disastrous  results.  In  a  recent  campaign  for  War  Savings 
Stamps  a  foreign  mining  community  in  California  was  in  open  hostility 
against  the  requirement  of  the  corporation  to  purchase  stamps.  It 
became  a  question  of  military  aid.  An  Americanized  worker  was  sent 
by  the  Immigration  and  Housing  Commission  to  talk  with  the  miners 
in  their  own  language.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  leader  of  the  anar- 
chistic gang  threw  down  a  thousand  dollars  in  gold  at  the  post-office 
window  for  "War  Savings  Stamps  on  his  own  account.  They  simply 
do  not  understand,  and  understanding  must  come  through  the  inter- 
pretation of  those  one  believes  to  be  friends. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  no  part  of  our  educational  system  can  mental 
testing,  providing  it  can  be  carried  into  the  language  of  the  foreigner, 
be  of  more  value  since  it  will  aid  in  determining  what  should  be  required 
from  and  expected  of  him. 

The  learning  of  Englisli  is  essential  in  order  that  they  may  know 
the  meaning  of  what  they  see  and  hear  about  them,  in  order  that  they 
may  protect  themselves  in  the  factory  and  on  the  street,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  an  elementary  understanding  of  the  laws  and  customs 
among  which  they  must  live  and  Avithout  which  understanding  any 
degree  of  rational  freedom  is  impossible. — Lewis  A.  Avery,  in  Oakland's 
Answer. 

SCHOOL  CENSUS  OF  SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY. 

Recent  figures  on  the  numl)er  and  nationality  of  the  foreign  born  are 

difficult  to  get.     The  1910  Census  is  quite  inadequate.     Consequently, 

the  best  estimate  can  be  gotten  from  a  school  census.     To  this  end,  the 

school  boards  and  superintendents  have  co-operated  wonderfully.     On  a 
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number  of  occasions  Los  Angeles  has  filled  out  questionnaires  presented 
by  the  commission  which  have  disclosed  most  illuminating  facts.  Some 
excellent  statistics  were  obtained  concerning  the  foreign  born  population 
of  the  city  of  Fresno  in  this  way.  A  report  on  San  Bernardino  Coimty 
has  just  been  completed  through  the  co-operation  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent. This  will  be  widely  used  in  preparation  of  the  county  program 
for  Americanization. 

Some  of  the  statistics  and  the  form  of  questionnaire  follow : 

Nationality  and  Naturalization  of  Fatliers  of  Pupils  in  the  Schools  of  San   Bernardino 

County.* 

Mexican 1,441    Portuguese    20 

British  subjects 339    Dutch 16 

German 120    Japanese 16 

Italian _ 76    Russian 14 

French 44    Greek 7 

Swedish 38    Armenian    5 

Danish 27    Chinese   4 

Hungarian    27    All  others 18 

Swiss 22   American 5,070 

Norwegian    21    No  report 46 

Austrian   20  

Total 7,887 

Total  foreign  born 2,271     30.9% 

Total  Mexican 1,441     19.6% 

Per  cent  Mexican  of  total  foreign  born 63.4% 

Total  foreign  born  naturalized 612     29.6% 

Total  number  of  children  in  whose  homes  a  foreign 

language  is  spoken 1,848     25.0%  of  total 

81.3%  of  foreign  born 

Questionnaire   Form  for  Census  of   Foreign    Born. 

1.  Name  of  school 1 Teacher 

2.  Total  number  of  pupils  in  class 

3.  Number  of  children  in  class  with  father  born  in  United  States 

4.  Give   nationality   and    number   of   all    children   whose   fathers   were   not   born    in 

United  States 


5.  Number   of   children    with    fathers   not   born   in    United    States    who   have   been 

naturalized 

6.  Number  of  children  in  whose  home  a  foreign  language  is  spoken 

7.  For  children  of  foreign-born  fathers  only  : 

Number  of  children  whose  families  have  lived  in  the  United  States  five  years  or 
more Less  than  five  years 

Number  of  children  whose  families  have  lived  in  San  Bernardino  County  five 
years  or  more One  to  five  years 

Less  than  one  year . 


Note. — The  totals  of  questions  three  and  four  .should  equal  total  number  of  pupils 
in  the  class. 
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AMERICANIZATION. 


The  program  of  Americanization  in  the  state  of  California  is  in  the 
liands  of  the  commission.  By  this  program  the  state  is  being  organized 
for  a  closer  co-operation  between  the  foreign  born  and  the  native  born 
in  all  that  makes  for  the  improvement  of  the  living  conditions  of  both, 
and  the  method  of  procedure  followed  by  the  commission  is  based  upon 
the  ideals  which  it  brings  to  the  task. 

The  commission  holds  that  the  foreign  born  brings  with  him  to 
America  many  fine  traditions  and  fine  traits  and  fine  beliefs  which 
would  be  of  benefit  to  his  community  if  he  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  take  his  place  in  the  advancement  of  that  community. 

It  holds  that  an  immigrant  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  his  new  home 
until  he  has  overcome  certain  initial  handicaps— ignorance  of  language, 
ignorance  of  laws  and  of  customs.  It  holds  that  a  man  is  largely  made 
by  the  conditions  under  which  he  lives,  that  every  man  will  choose 
good  conditions  in  preference  to  bad  if  the  opportunity  of  choice  is 
but  given  him,  that  every  man  will  do  his  part  toward  bettering  his 
own  surroundings  if  lie  is  but  shown  the  way  in  which  he  can  be  of 
use ;  that  it  is  unfair  to  demand  good  citizenship  of  a  man  who  is  dis- 
heartened and  oppressed  l)y  handicaps  which  he  can  not  remove. 

Good  housing,  decent  working  conditions,  education,  friendly  advice 
when  it  is  needed,  real  help  when  trouble  comes — this  is  not  too  much 
to  give  to  the  man  whom  we  ask  to  become  worthy  of  America.  And  he 
must  be  helped  toward  acquiring  these  requisites  of  contentment,  or  else 
Americanization  remains  a  hollow  word. 

The  commission  was  formed  ''to  protect  and  aid  immigrants  in  Cali- 
fornia" and  it  has  taken  upon  itself  those  tasks  which  touch  the 
immigrant  most  closely.  Yet  a  glance  over  these  pages  will  show  that 
work  for  the  good  of  the  foreign  born  can  not  but  reflect  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  state,  just  as  neglect  of  the  immigrant  hinders 
the  progress  of  the  entire  state. 

COUNTY  COMMITTEES  OF  AMERICANIZATION. 

The  commission  has  issued  a  California  plan  for  Americanization. 
This  program  provides  for  committees  in  each  county  of  the  state,  work- 
ing on  the  same  general  plan,  for  its  successful  carrying  out  depends 
upon  groups  in  each  county  and  each  unit  of  the  county — upon  the 
local  men  and  women  who  give  themselves  to  community  building  for 
national  unity.  Upon  them  depends  the  making  of  local  plans  which 
shall  be  in  harmony  with,  as  well  as  a  part  of,  the  state  program. 
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These  committees  will  co-operate  with  all  existing  agencies ;  they  may 
now  be  of  especial  service  to  the  foreign  born  men  who  have  served  in 
our  army  and  who  will  apply  to  the  placement  bureaus.  In  helping  to 
place  these  men,  there  may  develop  other  opportunities  for  service. 

"Under  the  emergency  act  of  May  9,  1918,  foreign  born  soldiers 
are  being  naturalized  before  demobilization.  This  naturalization, 
however,  can  not  fulfill  its  full  purpose  unless  these  men  on  returning 
home  are  brought  to  understand  American  life  and  institutions. 
Important  as  it  is  to  find  work  for  every  discharged  soldier,  it  is 
equally  important  that  the  foreign  born  soldier  be  so  directed  that  he 
will  become  an  intelligent  citizen  of  the  country  for  which  he  fought. ' ' 

Through  the  courtesy  of  General  Borree,  the  commission  has  obtained 
many  lists  of  the  foreign  born  registrants  who  need  to  learn  English. 
These  lists  will  be  forwarded  to  the  county  committees  as  soon  as  they 
are  ready  for  action. 

The  commission  now  has  three  Americanization  organizers  in  the  field, 
two  working  out  from  the  San  Francisco  office  and  one  from  the  Los 
Angeles  office.  The  commission  and  its  agents  are  at  the  service  of  the 
county  committees,  and  will  give  careful  attention  to  all  questions  sub- 
mitted to  them. 

OUTSTANDING    CO-OPERATION    IN    THE   AMERICANIZA- 
TION OF  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

In  the  summer  of  1918  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
made  a  survey  of  the  industries  of  its  city  in  order  to  determine  the 
number  of  employees  who  wished  or  needed  opportunity  to  learn  to 
speak  and  read  our  language. 

On  December  27  it  made  the  following  appeal  to  employers : 

"We  are  enclosing  herewith  list  of  alien  employees  in  your  establishment  who 
have  signified  a  desire  to  attend  night  school  and  fit  themselves  for  citizenship. 
They  should  have  your  encouragement  and  support,  for  at  this  time  an  expres- 
sion of  personal  interest  from  you,  their  employer,  may  be  just  the  thing  needed 
to  convince  the  doubtful  and  the  wavering. 

"The  San  Francisco  School  Department  has  provided  additional  accommoda- 
tions for  alien  students,  and  each  of  your  employees  whose  name  appears  on  the 
enclosed  list  has  received  a  letter  from  this  committee,  instructing  him  when  and 
where  to  go,  to  begin  his  schooling. 

"One  of  the  chief  difficulties  is  to  sustain  the  interest  of  the  pupil  until  he  has 
properly  completed  his  course,  and  this  may  be  largely  overcome  by  delegating 
someone  of  sympathy  and  understanding  who  will  watch  the  progress  of  the 
students  and  give  encouragement  and  advice  where  needed. 

"This  committee  is  confidently  relying  on  you  for  the  earnest  support  and 
co-operation  which  the  importance  of  this  program  amply  justifies." 

At  the  same  time  it  sent  the  following  letter  to  employees: 

"Deae  Feiend  : 

"Some  months  ago  you  wrote  ou  a  cavd  which  we  sent  you  that  you  would 
like  to  go  to  night  school  and  learn  to  speak  lOnglish,  so  you  could  become  an 
American  citizen. 
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"Men  who  speak  and  understand  Englisli  can  do  better  work  and  get  more  pay. 

"If  you  are  going  to  live  and  work  in  America  you  should  become  a  naturalized 
citizen,  but  you  should  first  learn  what  American  citizenship  means  by  going  to 
school  and  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  rights,  duties  and  privileges  of  a  citizen. 

"San  Francisco  wants  to  help  you  and  is  giving  lessons  in  citizenship  at  several 
of  the  evening  schools,  the  names  and  locations  of  which  are  on  enclosed  list. 

"Go  to  the  nearest  one  to  your  home  any  Tuesday  or  Thursday  evening  after 
January  1  and  join  one  of  the  classes.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  and  you  will 
learn  much  that  will  make  you  happier  to  live  and  work  in  America." 


THE  CROATIAN  SOCIETY  AND  SOUTH  SLAVONIC  ALLIANCE 

OF  OAKLAND. 

In  a  letter  expressing  the  appreciation  of  the  Croatian  Society  and 
the  South  Slavonic  Alliance  of  Oakland  at  the  appointment  of  a  foreign- 
speaking  agent,  the  following  statement  is  made : 

"The  above-mentioned  organizations  are  well  known  in  many  lines  of  pro- 
gressive endeavor,  nationally  and  internationally  speaking.  Now,  we  are  con- 
centrating our  efforts  towards  the  securing  of  full  protection  for  all  southern 
Slavs  who  have  the  misfortune  of  still  being  Austro-Hungarian  subjects, 
and  educating  that  part  of  them  who  through  illiteracy  are  still  loyal  to  the 
monarchistic  principle,  so  that  they  may  come  to  a  full  realization  of  the  advan- 
tages guaranteed  by  the  great  Constitution  of  our  adopted  country,  and  to  instill 
into  them  a  love  and  enthusiasm  for  those  glorious  principles  for  which  America 
has  barkened  to  the  call  of  Mars  even — so  that  they  may  be  fulfilled,  and  thereby 
tear  asunder  the  bonds  which  have  fettered  the  southern  Slavs  for  five  hundred 
years." 

THE  JAPANESE  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Japanese  Agricultural  Association,  during  the  summer  of  1918, 
translated  the  commission's  Camp  Sanitation  pamphlet  into  Japanese 
for  distribution  to  Japanese  farmers.  During  the  winter  months  of 
1918-1919,  the  association  has  notified  the  commission  that  it  will  pro- 
vide lectures  by  Japanese  experts,  for  Japanese  farmers  at  fifty-six 
places  in  California. 

Object. 

The  object  of  such  lectures  will  be  to  explain  to  the  Japanese  farmers : 

1.  The  significance  of  the  great  war,  and  its  influence  upon  the  national 

ideals  of  America. 

2.  The  new  movement  started  by  the  American  government  and  the 

American  leaders  of  thought  for  the  Americanization  of  the  aliens 
residing  in  this  country. 

3.  The  necessity  and  wisdom,  on  the  part  of  Japanese  farmers,  of  acting 

in  harmony  with  American  farmers  in  all  their  activities,  especially 
with  regard  to  economic  matters. 

4.  The  necessity  of  organizing  or  strengthening  growers '  associations  in 

standards  of  price  for  farm  produce. 

5.  Farm  management  and  sanitation. 
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THE   GENERAL   FEDERATION   OF   WOMEN'S   CLUBS. 

This  national  organization,  representing  2,000,000  women,  is  com- 
mitted to  Americanization  work,  and  a  member  of  the  Commission  of 
Immigration  and  Housing  of  California  is  its  Chairman  of  Americani- 
zation. At  its  annual  meeting  in  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  last  April,  its 
Chairman  of  Education,  Dr.  Mary  E.  Parker  of  the  "Western  Reserve 
University  said : 

"Specialists  iu  this  worl^  look  to  women  to  arouse  public  interest,  to  help  in 
the  raising  of  funds,  and  to  give  personal  attention  to  specific  problems.  They 
urge  also  that  no  contribution  can  be  of  greater  value  than  the  individual  and 
personal  service  of  Avomen  who  will  themselves  take  a  course  in  methods  of 
teaching  English  to  foreigners  and  thus  make  themselves  trained  teachers.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  present  chairman,  a  club  or  federation  will  do  well  to  consider 
the  plan  of  placing  in  the  schools  iu  the  foreign  quarters  a  'Home  Teacher.' 
Such  effort  attacks  the  problem  at  its  point  of  greatest  need  and  utilizes  the 
public  school,  which  must  be  in  the  last  analysis  the  great  instrumenality  for 
Americanization.  With  a  view  to  rendering  especially  eflBcient  service  in  the 
cause  of  Americanizing  our  foreign  women  and  their  homes  at  a  time  when  such 
work  is  not  merely  desirable  but  imperative,  the  recommendation  is  made  that 
all  state  chairmen  during  the  next  hiennium  inform  themselves  in  regard  to 
California  Home  Teacher  Act*  and  inaugurate  a  movement  looking  toward 
similar  legislation  in  their  own  states." 

*Twenty-seven  states  have  already  asked  for  printed  reports  and  other  information 
on  the  Plome  Teacher. 

STATE  FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN'S   CLUBS. 

The  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  gave  the  entire  Christmas 
number  of  the  Cluhivoman^  to  the  subject  of  Americanization.  The  fol- 
lowing editorial  indicates  the  spirit  and  understanding  of  the  federation : 

"OUE  TASK. 

"Following  world  events,  this  number  of  the  Cluhwoman  is  prepared  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and  is  devoted  to  national  unity,  particularly  as 
affected  by  education.  The  decision  was  made  just  two  weeks  before  going  to 
press  and  the  material  has  been  swiftly  assembled — too  swiftly  for  the  reception 
of  articles  now  on  the  way  from  Eastern  experts.  Clubwomen  of  the  state  have 
responded  promptly  and  their  articles  show  that  they  are  wide-awake  and  pre- 
pared to  guide  the  federation  in  the  'conservation,  development,  and  absorption 
of  American  ideals  with  the  view  of  securing  a  United  Amei-ica' — a  great  task  in 
M'hich  the  federation  must  take  its  full  share,  and  take  it  gallantly ;  a  task  that 
it  can  not  accomplish  alone,  but  to  which  it  must  welcome  all  agencies,  both 
public  and  private ;  a  task  that  it  can  not  perform  if  it  must  work  among  a 
people  who  are  not  content ;  a  task  that  it  can  not  accomplish  without  full 
knowledge  of  the  social  and  industrial  conditions  under  which  the  immigrant 
must  work — the  conditions  fundamental  to  successful  education. 

"When  five  or  six  families  are  huddled  in  one  dilapidated  shack,  without  beds, 
without  a  cookstove,  without  enough  to  eat,  without  the  necessities  to  keep 
clean — and  it  takes  a  twelve-hour  day  to  provide  this — what  can  education  do? 
Nothing.  There  is  no  energy,  no  desire,  no  time.  There  is  malnutrition,  there 
is  soddenness,  there  is  discontent.  To  change  conditions  as  regards  wages  and 
hours  is  not  in  our  power,  except  as  we  influence  public  opinion.  That  power 
lies  with  the  great  world  of  industry. 

"In  the  new  reconstruction  program  the  immigrant  is  more  positively  than 
ever  before  the  'hewer  of  wood  and  the  drawer  of  water' — so  Americanization  of 
industry  must  be  accomplished  before  education  can  do  its  perfect  work." 


*Copies  will  be  mailed  free  on  applicaLiun  to  the  udinniishiion's  offiee,  Union  Jjcague 
Building,  Los  Angeles. 
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WOMEN'S    COMMITTEE    OF    STATE    COUNCIL    OF    DEFENSE. 

The  Woineir.s  (V)ininilt(H'  ol"  the  State  ('ouucil  of  Defense,  in  its 
reconstruction  program,  made  the  following  recommendations  on 
Americanization  : 

We  are  deeply  interested  in  Americanization  and  recommend  as  basic 
to  the  assimilation  of  the  immigrant  now  here  and  to  come: 

First— 

a.  Opportunity  to  settle  on  the  land  with  proper  state  assistance  in 
choosing  and  securing  that  land,  and  with  additional  assist- 
ance from  the  County  Farm  Adviser  in  the  farming  methods 
necessary  in  a  new  countr3^ 

I).  Industrial  justice  in  wages,  hours  and  sanitary  surrounding, 
and  safety  conditions  in  shops  and  camps. 

c.  Proper  housing. 

Seco)Kl — Educational  opportunity  : 
a.  In  schools  and  libraries. 
h.  In  shops,  manufactories  and  camps. 
c.    In  homes  and  neighborhood  centers. 

This  educational  opportunity  should  recognize  the  helplessness  of 
adults  who  do  not  know  our  language  and  prepare  them  for  practical 
life.  This  will  require  a  new  educational  scheme,  new  hours,  and  above 
all,  new  and  practical  methods ;  all  of  which  requires  knowledge  of  the 
psychology  of  the  immigrant. 

Unless  the  basic  recommendations  (First,  a,  h,  c),  are  met,  there  will 
be  failure  in  assimilation,  as  it  is  impossible  to  secure  loyalty  and  love 
of  country  in  people  who  are  social  discontents.  No  amount  of  English 
education  will  overcome  un-American  conditions  offered  by  employers. 
American  standards  in  industry  are  the  swiftest  possible  Americanizers. 

The  Women's  Committee  is  especially  interested  in  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  homes  of  California  and  for  that  reason  recommends  that  all 
possible  effort  be  made  to  reach  the  foreign-speaking  women. 

a.  In  their  homes  by  home  teachers. 

h.  In  groups  in  schools,  clubs,  libraries,  neighborhood  centers  for 
general  education  and  by  connnunity  singing  and  pageants. 

LOS  ANGELES   COMMUNITY   SURVEY. 

In  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  during  1917-1918,  there  was  a  splendid 
bit  of  co-operation  of  all  professional  social  workers.  Here,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Public  Library,  all  the  social  agencies,  including  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  united  to  make  a  study  of  the  immigrant 
neighborhoods.  A  report  of  the  achievement  of  this  effort  is  to  be 
published  by  the  commission  and  is  now  ready  for  the  press. 
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THE  LAND  SITUATION. 


The  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing,  in  its  work  of  pro- 
tecting and  caring  for  the  immigrant,  has  found  itself  constantly  eon- 
fronted  by  various  phases  of  the  land  problem,  and  particularly  by  the 
difficulties  attending  the  prospective  settler  of  small  means  who  tries  to 
obtain  a  secure  footing  on  the  soil.  In  its  second  annual  report  the 
commission,  among  other  things  relating  to  the  subject,  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  "idle  and  unimproved  lands  seem  to  constitute  one  of 
the  safest  and  most  profitable  investments.  And,  unfortunately  for  the 
unemployed,  the  investment  in  land  does  not  need  the  assistance  of 
labor  or  require  the  payment  of  wages,  nor  does  it  compel  owners  of 
wealth  to  bid  against  each  other  for  labor.  Wealth  may  thus  be 
invested  and  large  gains  realized  from  it  by  merely  waiting,  without  its 
owners  pajnng  out  one  dollar  in  wages  or  contributing  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  the  success  of  any  wealth-producing  enterprise,  while  every 
improvement  in  the  arts  and  sciences  and  in  social  relations,  as  well  as 
increase  of  population,  adds  to  its  value.  By  this  means  we  foster 
unemployment,  yet  it  is  considered  legitimate  business  to  purchase  land 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  preventing  capital  and  labor  from  being 
employed  upon  it  until  enormous  sums  can  be  extracted  for  this 
privilege. ' ' 

In  furtherance  of  the  views  and  purposes  expressed  in  its  previous 
report  the  commission  has  just  completed  a  survey  of  large  land- 
holdings  in  southern  California.  This  report  is  ready  for  the  printer 
and  should  be  available  for  distribution  when  the  legislature  reconvenes 
in  March, 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  need  of  definite  information 
on  the  California  land  situation  is  both  vital  and  pressing. 

Misinformation  is  general,  and  whoU}'  unfounded  statements  are 
made,  often  without  contradiction.  As  an  instance,  it  may  be  noted 
that  during  the  recent  political  campaign  the  statement  was  repeatedly 
made  and  widely  published  that  twenty  million  fertile  acres  of  land  in 
the  state  are  lying  idle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  not  twenty 
million  fertile  acres  of  land  in  the  whole  of  California.  The  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  which  in  1912  published  a  report  of  its  survey  of  the 
state,  gave  the  estimate  of  21,936,325  acres  of  what  is  called  "agricul- 
tural land,"  of  which  the  irrigated  portion  was  only  3,188,541  acres, 
and  of  Avhich  only  9,623,300  could,  in  its  judgment,  ever  be  irrigated. 
Though  the  term  "agricultural  land''  is  not  clearly  defined  in  that 
report,  an  analysis  of  the  detailed  figures  .shows  that  it  was  used  in  a 
manner  broadly   and   even   extravagantly   inclusive.     "When   one   sub- 
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tracts  from  this  aggrcjialc  the  ai'oas  underlaid  with  hardpan,  the  areas 
cliaro-ed  with  alkali,  the  siiil<s  and  i)a1('hes  of  "hoy  waHow"  and  the 
eousideral)le  areas  for  which  there  is  an  inade(|uate  water  supply,  or  no 
supply  at  all,  one  finds  a  conjectural  total  which  can  not  possibly  reach 
twenty  million  acres.  What  proportion  of  this  total  lies  idle  no  man 
can  say ;  and  no  guess  made  on  the  basis  of  any  data  now  available  is  of 
much  value. 

The  collecting  and  classifying  of  this  inormation  is,  however,  not  an 
easy  task.  The  contents  of  assessors'  and  tax  collectors'  books  are  not 
arranged  for  the  gleaning  of  this  particular  sort  of  knowledge ;  while  in 
the  case  of  Los  Angeles  County  the  enormous  number  of  entries  presents 
at  first  sight  an  unexplorable  jungle  which  might  appall  the  most  ardent 
investigator.  Ownership,  moreover,  is  in  many  ways  disguised  and  can 
not  always  be  ascertained  from  the  records.  Data  on  related  matters, 
and  from  sources  other  than  the  tax  records,  is  sometimes  so  meager 
and  again  so  conflicting  that  upon  certain  points  the  investigator  can 
express  only  conjecture  instead  of  substantiated  fact.  Yet,  it  is 
t)elieved  that  the  findings  here  assembled  may  supply  some  much-needed 
information,  and  that  the  accompanying  suggestions  may  aid  in  the 
application  of  a  remedy  for  a  gross  and  long-continued  evil. 

A  summary  of  the  findings  of  fact,  or  of  reasonable  approximation, 
are  as  follows: 

1.  That  in  the  eight  counties  of  southern  California  there  are  279 
holdings  (reducible  by  allowing  for  duplications  to  about  255  holdings), 
each  of  more  than  2,000  acres,  comprising  an  aggregate  of  4,893,915 
acres. 

2.  That  the  Southern  Pacific  grant  lands  and  "lieu  lands"  in  five 
of  these  counties  (there  are  none  in  the  other  three  counties)  aggregate 
2,598,775  acres. 

3.  That  of  the  total  of  nonrailroad  and  nonpublic  rural  lands  in  these 
counties,  roughly  approximated  by  the  federal  census  figures  of  "land 
in  farms"  (4,587,581  acres),  2,295,140  acres,  or  50  per  cent,  are  owned 
in  about  250  holdings. 

4.  That  apart  from  the  railroad  lands,  there  are  at  least  32  holdings 
each  of  more  than  15,000  acres;  that  seven  of  these  holdings  exceed 
50,000  acres  each;  that  one  of  them  is  of  101,000  acres  and  another  of 
183,399  acres. 

5.  That  of  the  2,295,140  acres  mentioned  above,  at  least  666,886  acres, 
or  29  per  cent,  are  now  or  potentially  tillable. 

6.  That  a  considerable  part  of  this  tillable  land  lies  idle ;  that  another 
considerable  part  of  it  is  not  devoted  to  its  most  beneficial  use;  that 
though  there  are  many  thousands  of  persons  eager  to  get  access  to  this 
land,  much  of  it  is  not  for  sale  under  any  circumstances,  and  that  such 
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portions  as  are  for  sale  are  licld  under  prices  usually  l)eyon(l  tlie  pro- 
ductive value  and  on  terms  oF  ])ayni<'nt  wliidi  niejin  grt-at  luizard  or 
ruin  to  the  purchaser. 

Some  remedial  suggestions  follow.  They  include  the  extension  on  a 
large  scale  of  the  plan  of  the  Land  Settlement  Board.  But  they  lay 
the  greatest  emphasis  on  the  need  of  making  large  landholdings 
unprofitable,  and  to  this  end  the  recommendation  is  made  of  a  graduated 
land  value  tax. 


THE  LAST  WORK  OF  THE  LATE  FRANK  J.  CUNNINGHAM. 


At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Commission  of  Immigration  and 
Housing,  held  December  4,  1918,  the  following  plan  was  offered  by  the 
acting  executive  officer,  the  late  Frank  J.  Cunningham.  The  outline 
was  read  and  discussed  but  all  action  was  deferred  to  the  next  regular 
meeting,  which  has  not  yet  been  held. 

Though  several  suggestions  are  debatable,  the  unfinished,  unrevised 
and  unofficial  draft  is  presented  in  this  report.  It  is  presented  not  as 
a  program  but  to  show  the  vision  of  a  man  who  in  five  years  of  earnest 
service  to  the  commission  had  made  a  careful  study  of  the  problem  of 
the  immigrant  in  California. 

This  point  of  view  can  only  be  gained  when  the  desire  to  serve  tran- 
scends all  personal  considerations.  The  spirit  of  this  man  is  the  spirit 
which  quiekeneth — it  is  the  spirit  which  justifies  the  existence  of  this 
commission. 
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RECONSTRUCTION  WORK  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 
PROBLEMS  AFFECTING  THE  COMMISSION  OF  IMMIGRA- 
TION AND   HOUSING. 

I. 

Action  necessary  for  distribution  of  immigrants  anil  for  getting  on  tlie  land  those 
who  wish  farms. 

(1)  Tlic  breaking  np  of  largo  land  holdings  by 

(rt)    Either  a  graduated   tax  on   unimproved   agricultural   land   held   by   one 

person,  in  excess  of  acres. 

(&)   A  tax  on  unimproved  agricultural  land  which  is  capable  of  cultivation. 

(2)  The  creation  of  a  State  Land   Information  Bureau,  cither  under  the   State 

Board  of  Agriculture  or  the  TTniversity  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
board  shall : 

(a)  Give  correct  impartial  written  or  oral  information  to  prospective  settlere 
in  California  concerning  the  soil,  water  supply  and  agricultural  possi- 
bilities, not  only  of  various  sections  but  even  of  particular  tracts  of 
land. 

(h)  Co-operate  with  prospective  farmers  in  California  by  finding  for  them 
land  suited  to  their  particular  needs  and  assisting  them  by  advice 
regarding  methods  of  financing  themselves. 

(c)  As.sist  settlers  who  are  on  the  land  by  co-operation  of  county  horticultural 
agents,  county  farm  advisers,  univeiisity  experiment  stations  and 
agricultural  experts  and  by  local  farming  associations. 

(3)  By  great  extension  of  the  California  land  settlement  policy. 

Note. — If  this  program  were  put  in  effect  tliere  would  be  a  large  amount  of 
agricultural  land  thrown  on  the  market;  the  prospective  farmer,  either  of  native  or 
foreign  birth,  could  get  accurate  information  regarding  its  location  and  value,  would 
be  advised  of  all  available  methods  of  financing  himself  and  would  be  constantly 
helped  in  making  a  success  of  liis  venture. 

Land  settlement  by  the  state  would  supplement  tliis  opportunity  of  getting  on 
the  soil. 

The  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing  could  co-operate  with  such  agencies 
in  assisting  immigrants  to  get  land  and  thus  aid  in  relieving  tenant  farming  and 
urban  congestion  and  at  the  same  time  increase  food  production. 

II. 

The  creation  of  a  non-paid  Farm  Labor  Board,*  either  under  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  University,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  or  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  this  board  to  be  made  up  of : 

(1)  Representatives  of  agencies  supplying  farm  labor,  as — ■ 
(a)   The  Un'ted  States  Employment  Serviic 

(6)  The  State  Employment  Bureaus. 

(c)  The  Woman's  Land  Army. 

(d)  The  Working  Boys'  Reserve. 

(e)  Miscellaneous. 

(2)  Representative  of  farm  and  camp  sanitation  agencies  : 
(a)    Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing. 

(&)   Bureau  Sanitary  Engineering  (State  Board  of  Health). 

(3)  Representative  of  Labor  Protective  Agencies: 
(a)    Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

(h)    Industrial  Welfare  Commission. 

(c)    Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing. 

(4)  Representatives  of  farmers  and  agricultural  associations. 

The  need  of  such  a  clearing  house  was  clearly  shown  at  a  recent  conference  held 
on  the  invitation  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense. 


*NoTE. — Tliis  body,  which  should  meet  at  least  once  in  two  montlis,  would  form  a 
clearing  house  for  farm  labor  problems  in  California.  The  farmers  could  make  known 
their  needs,  the  months  and  places  when  needed  ;  the  commission  could  advise  regard- 
ing camps,  both  community  and  single,  and  give  general  advice  on  immigrant  labor  ; 
the  protective  agencies  could  instruct  farmers  of  the  laws  applying  and  the  standards 
required. 
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III. 

I'arl  lo  l)t'  pljijLMl  by  llic  ( 'oniinission  of  Iininiurnlioii  aiid  Flmisinu-  in  ri'const riictiou 
of  California. 

(1)   Americanizatiou. 

(a)   The  commission  will  act  as  the  Americanization  committee  for  the  entire 
state  and  will  advise  with  and  co-operate  with  all  state-wide  agencies. 
The  commission   must  have  five   field   divisions   for  Americanization,   as 
follows : 

1.  Southern — with  one  field  agent  working  from  Los  Angeles. 

2.  San  .Toaquin  Valley — with  field  agent  working  from  Fresno. 

3.  Bay  District — with  field  agent  working  from  San  Francisco. 

4.  North  mountain  region — with  field  agent  woi'king  out  of   San   Fran- 

cisco or  Sacramento. 

5.  Sacramento  Valley — with  field  agent  working  out  of  Sacramento. 

In  addition  to  the  field  agents  the  commission's  foreign  language  speaking 
representatives,  camp  inspectors,  and  housing  investigators  will  aid  the  county 
organizations. 

In  each  of  the  fifty-eight  counties  of  the  state  an  Americanization   Com- 
mittee under  this  commission  will   supervise  Americanization   activities   and 
will  co-operate  with : 
(a)    Educational  agencies  in  order  that 

1.  Foreign-born  children  of  school  ago  attend  school. 

2.  Evening  schools  for  adult  immigrants  be  established  and  mainrained. 

3.  Factory  classes  be  opened. 

4.  Home  teachers  for  foreign  mothers  be  employed. 

.5.  Naturalization  classes  be  established  in  immigrant  centers. 
G.  Library  extension  work  be  carried  on  in  foreign  quarters. 

7.  Domestic  science  classes  be  established  in  foreign  quarters. 

8.  Classes  in  home  economics  be  established  in  foreign  centers. 

9.  Neighborhood  schools  be  encouraged. 

(&)    With  employers  of  foreign  born  in  order  that: 

1.  Factory  classes  in  English  and  citizenship  be  established. 

2.  Welfare   work   for  foreign   born   both   within   and   without   industries 

be  provided,  this  work  might  embrace  (1)  safaty  committees. 
(2)  health  insurance,  (3)  medical  and  dental, care,  (4)  recreational, 
bands,  drill  teams,  athletic  teams,  literary  societies,  dances,  picnics, 
pageants,  etc. 

3.  Co-operation  with  public  service  corporations,  especially  railroads,  for 

better  educational  and  recreational  facilities  for  adults  and  children. 

(c)  With    labor   to    secure   just   treatment    for   foreign-born    employees    and 

co-operation  in  demanding  that  English  be  understood. 

(d)  With  social  service  agencies,  such  as — 

1.  County  and  city  w^elfare  departments. 

2.  Settlement  houses. 

3.  Civic  centers. 

4.  Community  centers. 

5.  Playgrounds,  parks  and  recreation  centers. 
(e)    With  local  health  departments,  such  as — 

1.  Health  officers,  to  enforce 

(a)  Housing  regulations. 

(b)  Sanitary  laws  and  rules. 

2.  Visiting  nurses  and  school  nurses. 

3.  Clinics  and  dispensaries. 

4.  County  hospitals,  to  secure 

(a)    Adequate  treatment  of  needy  immigrants. 

5.  Nurses   training   schools,  so   that    foreign-born   girls   or   daughters    of 

foreign-born  parents  be  admitted  and  encoiu-aged  to  become  nurses. 
(/)    With  civic  and  patriotic  organizations  for. 

1.  The  fitting  observance  of  national  holidays. 

2.  The  encouragement  of  patriotic  celebrations. 

3.  The  welcoming  of  newly-admitted  citizens  l)y  a  i>iil)lic  fi'li'lualion. 
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if/)    Willi  prot('c-(i\(>  MsciKii's.  siidi  ns 
1.  State  a!;:(mcies. 

P..   Probation    officers     Jnvt'iiili'   courts,   district   attorneys,    scIiodI    alti'iid- 
anoe  offict-rs,  ctt'..  lor  iirotoctiou  of  immigrants. 
(h)    With  leadcre  of  foreign  born  in  each  county  to  get  their  co-operatiou  in 
carrying  Auiericanization  among  their  own  people.     This  will  involve 
the  co-operation  of  the  : 
].  Foreign  language  press,  foreign  languag'e  lodges  and  societies,  foreign 
language  churches,  foreign  language  business  organizations, 
(i)   With  churches  and  church  organizations. 

{})  With  labor  placing  agencies  and  employers  of  foreign  labor  to  aid  in 
bringing  the  man  and  the  job  together  and  particularly  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  suitable  work  for  discharged  soldiere  of  foreign  origin. 

(2)  Immigrant  education. 

1.  Co-operatiou  with  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

2.  Co-operation  with  normal  schools  and  teachers'  training  schools  to  the  end 

that   teachers  for  night   school   and   home   teaching  work  be  adequately 
trained. 

3.  Surveys  of  immigi'aut  education  facilities  in  immigrant  centers  and  advice 

and  assistance  to  school  authorities  in  getting  proper  facilities. 

4.  Issuance  of  publications  regarding  work  of 
a.  Home  teachers. 

Ji.  Night  school  classes. 
c.  Methods  of  instruction. 
(I.  Factory  class  work,  etc. 

5.  Holding  seminars  in  order  to  supply  expert  speakers  on  immigrant  educa- 

tion   for    teachers'    institutes,    club   conventions    and   civic   leagues,    and 
training  workers  for  immigration  service. 

(3)  Labor  camp  sanitation. 

(a)    Continuation   of  work   of  maintaining  the   high   standards  of  sanitation 

already  set  in  most  large  camps  of  California. 
( h )    Extension  of  work  to  cover  : 

1.  Ra'lroad    section    houses    and    boxcar    camps.      (Arrangements    have 

already  been  made  w'th  Santa  Fe. ) 

2.  Mexican  labor  camp  of  south.     (Co-operation  has  already  been  secured 

from    American-Latin    League    and    many    of    the    Imperial    Valley 
employers. ) 

3.  Co-operation  with  farmers"   orgnnizatious  for  community  camps,   such 

as  have  been  erected  for  the  Woman's  Land  Array. 

4.  Co-operation   with   the   federal   and   state  employment   service   for   the 

reporting   of   insanitary   camps    to    the   commission.      (The   federal 

service  has  just  agreed  to  do  this.) 
;j.  Co-operation  of  labor  organizations  and  employers  for  belter  mutual 

feeling  as  result  of  better  standards  of  living. 
G.  Co-operation   with   state  agencies  having  field   men  so  that  they  will 

report  on  all  camps  covered  l)y  them.      (This  is  now  done  by  the 

mine  inspectors  of  the  Accident  Commission.) 

(4)  Housing. 

With  the  resumption  of  building,  the  housing  department  of  the  commission 
will  make  particular  efforts  to  see  that  local  authorities  secure  compliance 
with  the  housing  laws  by 

1.  Surveys  of  their  respective  towns  and  cities. 

2.  By  advice,  both  oral  and  written,  from  the  commission's  experts. 

(5)  Complaint  and   information   bureau,   which   will  continue   to  aid  and  advise 

immigrants  in  California  by 

1.  Personal  assistance  at  main  and  branch  offices  in  matters  relating  to — 
(I.  Land  frauds. 

b.  Fraudulent  shyster  lawyers  and  medical  quacks. 

c.  Abuse  and  fraud  of  varicnis  sorts. 
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2.  Co-operation  with  State  Labor  Bureau,  Accident,  and  Industrial  Welfare 

commissions    in    yrotectiug    immigrants    who    have    claims    under    their 
respective  jurisdictions. 

3.  By    receiving    complaints    entered    through    county    Americanization    com- 

mittees. 

4.  By  reports  sent  in  by  foreign  language  speaking  agents. 

5.  By  investigations  to  .show  the  presence  of 

a.  Anti-American  foreign  organizations. 
h.  Anarchistic  foreign  agitators. 

c.  Unpatriotic  foreign  press. 

d.  Disloyal  individuals. 

To  summarize :  the  commission  must  make  additional  preparation  adequately  to 
cover  matters  relating  to  working,  living  and  housing  conditions,  Americanization, 
education,  and  the  general  protection  of  immigrants  in  Califoru-a. 


In  five  years  twenty-one  thousand  five  luindred  ten  coinphiint- 
been  handled,  as  the  tables  will  show: 


liave 


COMPLAINT  AND  APPLICATION  STATISTICS. 

TABLE    I. 
Complaints  and  Applications  Received   From  January  1,  1916,  to  January  1,  1919. 


Com- 
plaints 

Applica- 
tions* 

Total 

In    San    Francisco                 -                        _  .                 -_  —    -  -_ 

1,447 
2,818 
1,390 
1,164 
1,581 

an 

1,659 
311 

3,556 
24S 

2,418 

In  Sacramento     — _      .                _    --.      —    - 

4,477 

In   Prssnot     —    — -                        --        — -      -  -      -       --      

-1,701 

In    Los    AngelesJ    .         -.                           .                   .-_---__ 

4,720 

In  Stockton                     .  . 

1,827 

1915 ^ 

Totals,  January  20,  19U,  to  January  1, 

4,935 

1,402 

6,367 

Grand  totals       .  -_    — -      _  _. 

13,365 

8,145 

21,510 

*Und2r  the  head  of  "Applications"  are  listed  requests,  appeals  for  assistance,  and  complaints 
of  a  general  character  not  directed  against  specific  individuals. 
+No  application  statistics  kept  by  the  Fresno  office  prior  to  January  1,  1918. 
JNo  application  statistics  kept  by  the  Los  Angeles  office  prior  to  January  1,  1917. 


TABLE    il. 

Transcript    of    Complaint    Register    From    January    1,    1916,    to    July    1,    1918,    Showing 

Causes   of   Complaints. 


Abuse   and   threats 

Accidents  (industrial)   

Assistance  desired  (general). 

Attachments,    wrongful    

Attorneys'   fraud   

Automobile   accidents   

Baggage  damaged  

Baggage  lost    

Baggage  overcharged    

Battery     

Blacklisting    

Blackmail    

Board    bill,    unpaid 

Boarding    house    frauds 

Breach  of  promise    

Breach  of  peace    

Business    frauds    


21 
463 

13 

10 

55 
4 
1 

28 
2 

24 
4 
1 

17 
5 
9 
4 

22 


Child  labor  law,  violation  of- 


Checks,    fraudulent    

Collection    agency    

Commissary   frauds    

Compensation   payments,   delay   in- 

Conspiracy    

Contracts,    breach   of 

Death  of  relatives,  damages  for — 

Debts     

Defamation    of    character 

Deportation  desired    

Deportation  feared    

Desertion   

Destitution    

Destruction    of    property 

Detention    of   children,    illegal 

Detention    of   money,    illegal 

Discrimination,   unjust   

Detention  of  property,  illegal 


41 

S 

37 

20 

1 

S12 

10 

112 

1 

1 

5 

IS 

i) 

9 

8 

9 

1!l 

2U 
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TABLE    II— Continued. 

Transcript    of    Complaint    Register    From    January    1,    1916,    to    July    1,    1918,    Showing 

Causes   of   Complaints — Continued. 


Divorce     

Doctors,    trouble   with 

Draft   irregularities   

Duress    

Eight-hour    laws,    violation    of 

Ejections   and   evictions,    wrongful-- 

Embezzlement     

Employment  agency  frauds 

Employment  dangerous    

Employment  desired    

Eiuployment  misrepresented    

Excessive    sentence    

Extortion   

Failure   to    provide 

False    arrests    and    imprisonment 

Felonies    

Fines,    unjust    

Food,    impure    

Fraud,   general   

Grafting   foremen    

Guardianship   trouble    

Hospitals,    complaints    against 

Hospital  fee,  illegal  and  excessive — 

Hospital,    lack    of 

Housing   law,  ,  violation    of 

Immigration    irregularities    

Immorality    

Importing  destitute   laborers 

Illegal   banking   business 

Information    wanted    

Innkeeper,  defrauding 

Inheritance   fraud  

Insanitary  hotel   

Insanitary  housing   and    living   con- 
ditions     

Insanitary  labor   camps   

Insanitary  jail    

Insanitary  nursery    

Insanitary  restaurants    

Insanitary  steamers  - 

Insurance,    accident,    deducting  pre- 
miums   for    

Insurance  frauds  

Irrigation  districts,  formation  under 

duress    

Interpreters'    frauds    

.luvenile   court,   outside   influence   in 

Land    frauds    

Landlords'   frauds 

Legal    advice    wanted 

Libel    

Loan    frauds    

Loss  of  liberty    

Loss  of  property    by    negligence 

Lost  pay    check    

Malicious  mischief    

Malicious  prosecution    

Marital    complaints    


1 

11 

118 

4 

12 

21 

25 

338 

9 

o 

77 

71 

16 

141 

5 

1 

5 

138 

46 
2 

13 
S 
1 
2 

14 

16 

11 

2 

2 

38 

1 

7 

97 

927 

1 

2 


17 
96 

6 

5 

1 

460 

4 

10 

1 

2 

22 

17 

12 

1 

2 

14 


Medical  illegalities  

Minor,    contributing    to    delinquency 
of    

Misuse  of  mail 

Money  under  false  pretense 

INIortgage,    unjust   foreclosure  of 

Murder    

Naturalization  difficulties 

Neglect  of  children    

Neglect  of  aged   parent   

Neglect  of  sick   employee   

Neglect  to  provide   nursery   

Nuisances    - 

Neutrality,    breach   of 

Officials,   neglect  of   duty 

Overcharge   

Overworking  men   

Papers,    legal    withheld 

Parole,    refusal   to : 

Partnership  difficulties 

Passports,  refusal  to  grant 

Pawnshop    frauds    

Perjury    

Personal   injuries,    not   in    course   of 

employment   

Police,   misfeasances   

Postal  authorities,   trouble  with 

Probation   desired   

Property    lost    

Property,    receiving   stolen 

Prostitution,   open   and   notorious — 

Railroad    overcharges    

Robberies  and  thefts 

Saloon    complaints    

Sedition    

Seduction     

Sickness   

School,   industrial,  frauds  of 

Stock    sale    frauds 

Station    gang   frauds 

Thefts   

Taxes,    excessive   

Ticket   frauds   

Ticket,   transportation,    refunds   de- 
sired    

Time    check    frauds 

Transportation    troubles,    general — 

Trustee,    fraud    of 

Tuition,    excessive,    retained 

Typhoid,    contracted  on   job,    recov- 
ery for  

LTndesirable    aliens    

Unions,    trouble    with 

Wage   claims,    delays,    etc 

White    slavery    

"Yiddish,"    objection    to   use   of 


17 

4 
2 

Q 

1 
1 

8 

11 

3 

2 

1 

4 

1 

25 

33 

1 

1 

31 

20 

3 


40 

10 
5 
1 

21 
1 
4 
4 

16 
1 
4 
4 
5 

10 
7 
179 
6 
2 
5 


9 

26 

1 

1 

1 
22 

O 

1,973 
4 
1 


Total  7,243 
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TABLE    111. 

Transcript    of    Complaint    Register    From    January    1,    1916,    to    July    1,    1918,    Showing 
Nationality  of  Complainants. 


Albanian    

African       

American,   South 

American,    native   U. 

Armenian    

Australian     

Austrian     

Belgian 

Bohemian    

Bulgarian    

Canadian    

Chinese     

Croatian     

Cuban   

Danish    

English     

Dutch  and  Flemish — 

Filipino     

Finnish 

French    

German    

Greek    

Hawaiian  

Hindu    

Hungarian    

Irish     

Italian    


S.    A. 


S 

1 

12 

656 

92 

10 

206 

o 

13 
3 

15 
7 

34 

39 
46 
25 
95 
S 
51 

270 

775 
3 

272 
34 
75 

8S6 


Indian    6 

Japanese    60 

Maltese    1 

Mexican     1,652 

Montenegrin     7 

Moravian  1 

Norwegian     7 

Persian    (Afghans)    13 

Pohsh    ; 37 

Porto    Rican    

Portuguese   136 

Roumanian  3 

Russian    292 

Samoan 

Scotch 26 

Serbian     93 

Slavonian     30 

Spanish    426 

Swedish    94 

Swiss  27 

Syrian S 

Turk    6 

Welsh    2 

Yiddish   57 

Nationality   unknown    621 

Total 7,243 
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TABLE    IV. 

Transcript    of    Complaint    Register    From    January    1,    1916,    to    July    1,    1918,    Showing 

Disposition    of   Complaints. 

Adjusted     512 

Advice    given    288 

Agricultural    advice    given l 32 

Assistance   given    5g7 

Attorneys,    referred    to 42 

Camp    inspection    department 960 

Charities,    referred    to 10 

City   health    officer 17 

Contract  adjusted   20 

Convictions    secured    5 

Counsel,   referred   to 5 

l^efendant  arrested 36 

Defendant  died     5 

Defendant  disappeared    60 

r>efendant  warned    40 

Dismissed    137 

District   attorneys,    referred    to 149 

Dropped    by    complainant 178 

Ejectment   stayed  2 

I^xemption    board,    referred   to 2 

Filed   for  legislative,    etc.,    reference 61 

lire    department,    referred    to 1 

Further  labor  misrepresentations  prevented 1 

Hospital    fee    refunded 1 

Hospital    secured    1 

Housing   department,    referred    to 35 

Immigration    (United    States)    officials,    referred   to 60 

Industrial  Accident  Commission,  referred  to 104 

Industrial  "Welfare   Commission,    referred   to 9 

Insurance    Commission,    referred   to 7 

Insufficient   evidence   to   secure   redress 8 

Iiiterpreter    removed    1 

Internal   revenue   department,    referred    to 1 

Justice   of  peace,    referred    to 2 

Labor   Commission,    referred   to 643 

Degal  advice    given    994 

Legal  Aid    Society,    referred    to 23 

liicense    revoked    4 

Medical  aid  secured 6 

Money  obtained   on   general    claims 1,060 

Money  order   cashed    1 

Naturalization    examiner,   L^^nited    States 1 

Nursery    secured 1 

Official   of  private   companies,    referred   to 9 

Operations   of   company   stopped 28 

Pardon   board,    referred    to g 

I'arole    secured    7 

T'ending    487 

Police    department,    referred    to 16 

Probation    officers,    referred    to 7 

Property    recovered    SO 

Public   defender,    referred    to 16 

Publicity     43 

Release    from    false    arrest 12.'{ 

Shipping    commissioner,    referred    to 1 

State   Board   of   Health,   i-eferred   to 15 

State  Compensation    Fund,    referred    to 5 

State  Commission    ISIarket    1 

State  and  county    officials,    general 5 

Statute    of    limitations    run . 1 

Third    party   claims   filed 2 

Unable    to   locate   defendant 25 

United  States  Director  General  of  Railroads,   referred   to 1 

U^nited  States  Postal   Inspector,    referred   to 12 

AYarrant  obtained   - 9 

Total 7,243 
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TABLE   V. 

NATURE    OF    APPLICATIONS. 

Transcript   of  Application    Register,   San    Francisco   Office,   January   1,   1916,  to 

January  1,  1919. 

Army,     information    re gS 

Attorneys,   information  re H 

Banks,   rate  of  exchange,   etc 5 

Business,  information  re  opportunities 5 

Certificate   of  arrival  wanted 1 

Camp    sanitation,    information    re 14 

Consul,    information    re 7 

Detained  at  Angel  Island 6 

Destitution     56 

Deportation,   information  re 10 

Umployment  agencies,    information   re 17 

Employment    wanted    — 100 

Farm    colonies,    information    re 7 

Help    wanted    47 

Homestead    lands,    information    re 5 

Hospital   service   desired S 

Immigration   laws,    information   re 16 

Information    (general)     189 

Insurance    policy,    information    re 2 

Interpreter    wanted    13 

Labor    laws,    information    re 41 

Hands,    information    re 22 

Daws    (general)    8 

Legal    advice    60 

Letter    writing    IS 

Blining    opportunities,    information    re 2 

I^'aturalization 44 

New    arrivals,    advice    to 3 

Passports     2 

Patents    4 

Peddler's   license    3 

Persons,    information    re 56 

Quack    doctors    1 

Relatives,    location    of 7 

Schools,    information    re 26 

Translation    wanted    16 

Travel,   routes,  fares,   etc 16 

Workmen's    compensation    35 

Total 971 


STATLSTIOS. 
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During  1917  and  1918  the  la))or  camp  dcpartuient  made  much  prog- 
ress in  improving  living  conditions  for  laborers  in  camps  throughout 
the  state.  The  following  tables  show  the  total  number  of  camps 
inspected  and  the  number  of  laborers  affected.  The  figures  show  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  camps  inspected  during  1917  and  1918  over  pre- 
vious 3^ears. 


LABOR  CAMP  STATISTICS. 


TABLE 


Showing    Number    and    Population    of    Camps    Inspected    From    April,    1914,    to 

January  1,   1919. 


April  to  Novtrnber,  10'14 

November,  11)14,  to  June  30,  1£)15 

July  1,  1915,  to  January  1,  1M6 

January  1,  191(5,  to  January  1,  1917. 
January  1,  1917,  to  January  1,  191S. 
January  1,  1918,  to  January  1,  1919. 

Totals   


Number 

Popu- 

of camps 

lation 

W6 

35,846 

107 

4,953 

663 

40,441 

598 

38,820 

1,035 

44,378 

969 

42,603 

4,248 

208,014 
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HOUSING    STATISTICS. 


The   Answers  of   Fifty-nine   Cities  to  a   Questionnaire  Sent   on  July   1   to   Building   and 
Sanitary   Inspectors  of  California. 

Fifty-nine  Cities. 

Tenements  inspected   (in  24  cities) 5,937 

Hotels  inspected   (in  39  cities) G,8G3 

Dwellings,  etc.    (in  29  cities) 20,115 

Sanitation,  Xuisances  Abated,  Impravements,  Repairs. 

1.  Air  and  vent  shafts,  new  in  old  buildings   (in  10  cities) 241 

2.  Air  and  vent  shafts,  cleaned,  painted   (in  7  cities) — 200 

3.  Animals,  fowls  ordered  removed   (in  23  cities) 1,020 

4.  Ash,  garbage  and  rubbish  cans  provided  (in  14  cities) : 1,281 

o.  Basement  and  cellars  cleaned   (in  12  cities) 242 

6.  Bathtubs  and  showers  repaired — made  sanitary  (in  8  cities) 32 

7.  Bathtubs  and  showers,  new  provided   (in  10  cities) 369 

8.  Bedding  and  mattresses  ordered  cleaned,  condemned  (in  11  cities) 2,651 

9.  Buildings  which  have  had   improvements  made  to  conform  to  state   law 

(in  9  cities) 1,309 

10.  Buildings  which   now   violate   the  requirements   of  the  state   law    (in  10 

cities) 3,349 

11.  Building-s  condemned  and  vacated  (in  18  cities) 88 

12.  Buildings  which  contained  inside  rooms,  and  now  conform  to  state  law 

(in  9  cities) 172 

13.  Carpets,  ordered  cleaned   (in  4  cities) 1,152 

14.  Ceilings  and  walls,  cleaned,  repaired,  painted,  etc.   (in  9  cities) 9,956 

15.  Cellars,  living  rooms  in,  vacated   (in  5  cities) 65 

16.  Curtains  ordered  cleaned  (in  2  cities) 1,741 

17.  Dormitories  in  old  buildings  changed  to  comply  with  new  law  (in  4  cities)  1.j7 
IS.  Drains  provided  in  yards,  courts,  shafts  (in  9  cities) 113 

19.  Faucets,  new  and  repaired   (in  11  cities) 2,214 

20.  Fire  escapes,  obstructions  removed  (in  7  cities) 247 

21.  Fire  escapes,  painted,  etc.   (in  5  cities) 233 

22.  Floors  repaired,  cleaned,  painted,  etc.  (in  9  cities) 2,212 

23.  Garbage  cans  ordered  cleaned  (in  15  cities) 808 

24.  Garbage,  ashes,  rubbish,  removed  (in  16  cities) 1,311 

25.  Hallways  cleaned  and  ventilated   (in  9  cities) 388 

26.  Hallways  lighted  by  skylights  or  windows   (in  9  cities) 136 

27.  Illumination    provided    for    hallways,    stairways,    fire    escapes,    and    other 

egresses   (in  6  cities) 191 

28.  Illumination  provided  for  water  closet  and  bath  compartments 225 

29.  Janitor  or  housekeeper  required  provided 11 

30.  Ladders  and  scuttles  to  roof  provided 117 

31.  Overcrowding  of  rooms  and  buildings  abated 1,225 

32.  Owners  and  agents  names  filed  in  department 2,540 

33.  Permits  of  occupancy  issued 2,701 

34.  Plumbing  ordered  new 1.71G 

35.  Plumbing  fixtures  ordered  repaired,  made  sanitary 6,93.5 

36.  Premises  and  buildings  cleaned 039 

37.  Privy  vaults  abated 521 

38.  Privy  vaults  new,  constructed 80 

39.  Privy  vaults,  approximate  number  now  in  use 4,930 

40.  Prosecutions  for  violations  of  laws 93 

41.  Roofs  and  skylights  new  and  ordered  repaired 232 

42.  Rooms   (inside  rooms  without  windows  to  the  outer  air)   which  have  been 

made  to  conform  to  the  state  law 1,723 

43.  Rooms   (inside  rooms  without  windows  to  the  outer  air)   which  have  been 

closed    1,315 
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44.  Rooms   (iusido  rooms  without  windows  to  tlie  ouf.n-  air)   which  have  m)L 

beeu  made  to  couform  to  the  state  law -'^ 

4.J.  Roller  towels  aud  common  drinking  cups  abated ^o^ 

40.  Sinks,  kitchen  sinks,  new  provided '^t^J 

47.  Sinks,  kitchen  sinks,  ordered  cleaned,  repaired J-f;^ 

48.  Sinks,  slop  sinks,  ordered  cleaned,  repaired ^-^' 

49.  Sinks,   slop  sinks,  new  provided -j^ 

no.  Skylights,  new  provided,  and  repaired -i^^* 

;")!.  Stairways,  repaired,  obstructions  removed ^ 

52.  Urinals,  new  provided ' 

4Dt> 

232 


283 


53.  T'rinals,  ordered  cleaned,  repaired 

54.  Wash  basins,  new  and  repaire<l 

55.  Wash  tubs  (trays),  new  aud  repaired.— 
5G.  Water-closets   ordered   cleaned,    repaired-.     _  ^ 

57.  Water-closets,  new  provided T~T"T~"  ?nr 

58    Water-closet  seats  varnished,  enameled,  or  otherwise  made  nonabsorbent--  lt*o 

59!  Water-closet  and  bath  compartments  ventilated  to  the  outer  air 404 

00.  Windows,  new  aud  repaired ^f^^ 

01.  Windows  aud  doors  provided  with  screens ±!^i 

02.  Woodwork   enclosed   sinks,   removed -^'f,*^ 

03.  Woodwork  enclosing  water-closets  removed -ij^- 

04.  Woodwork  enclosing  wash  trays  or  lavatories  removed 1,^^ 

05.  Water  supply,  new  provided •>  <7-,o 

00.  Yards,  cleaned,  paved  or  graded,  etc ^''- •' 


ACT  CREATING  THE  COMMISSION  OF  IMMIGRATION 
AND  HOUSING  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

CHAPTER  318. 
An  act  relating  to  immigrants  and  immigration,  creating  a  commission  of  Immigra- 
tion and  housing,  providing  for  the  employment  by  said  commission  of  a  secre- 
tary, agents  and  other  employees,  authorizing  said  commission  to  fix  their  com- 
pensation, prescribing  the  duties  of  said  commission,  providing  for  the  investi- 
gation by  said  commission  of  all  things  affecting  immigrants,  and  for  the  care, 
protection  and  welfare  of  immigrants,  and  making  an  appropriation  for  the 
purpose   of   carrying    out   the   provisions   hereof. 

[Approved   June   12,   1913.] 
The  people  of  ihc  Htate  of  California  do  cinivt  as  follows: 
Section  1.     Within  thirty  days  after  this  act  shall  go  into  effect,  the  governor 
of  the   state  shall   appoint   five  suitable   persons   to   act   as   commissioners  of   immi- 
gration and  housing.     Said  commissioners  shall  hold  office  and  serve  solely   at  the 
pleasure  of  the  governor  and  not  otherwise. 

Sec.  2.  Said  commissioners  shall  serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  state  their  actual  necessary  expenses  while  traveling 
on  the  business  of  the  commission,  either  within  or  without  the  State  of  California. 

Sec.  3.  The  commission  shall  be  known  as  the  "commission  of  immigration  and 
housing  of  California."  It  shall  have  a  seal  for  the  authentication  of  its  orders 
and  proceedings  upon  which  shall  be  inscribed  the  words  '"commissiou  of  immigra- 
tion and  housing— California — seal."  Each  member  of  the  commission,  before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  take  the  oath  of  office  as  prescribed  by 
the  Political  Code  for  state  officers  in  general,  aud  must  execute  an  official  bond  iu 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars.  Within  thirty  days  after  appointment,  the  com- 
mission shall  meet  at  the  state  capitol  and  organize,  selecting  a  president,  a  vice- 
president  and  a  secretary.  A  majority  of  the  commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  or  authority  conferred  upon  it.  Whenever  a  vacancy 
occurs  in  the  commissiou,  from  any  cause  whatsoever,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
by  the  governor,  as  provided  in  section  one  for  the  original  creation  of  the  commis- 
sion.    In   case  of  a  vacancy,   the  remaining  members  shall   exercise  all   the   powers 
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nuil  aulliorily  of  the  commission  until  .siicli  vacnncy  is  fillefl.  Tlie  commission  shall 
niainlaiu  ils  hoadquartors  and  iirlufipal  office  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  J''ran- 
cisco,  and  may  ostablish  branch  offices  at  any  place  or  places  which  in  the  judgment 
of  the  commission  may  be  deemed  advisable.  The  commission  may,  however,  hold 
sessions  at  any  place  other  than  its  offices  when  the  convenience  of  the  commission 
and  the  parties  interested  so  requires. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  said 
commission  is  authorized  to  employ  such  expert  and  other  employees  as  it  may  deem 
necessary,  and  upon  such  terms  and  for  such  compensation  as  it  may  deem  proper. 
The  said  commission  shall  have  power  to  enter  into  contracts  of  employment  with 
such  persons  as  it  may  desire  to  employ  for  a  definite  period  of  time  ;  but  no  con- 
tract shall  be  made  for  more  than  one  year.  The  employees  of  the  commission  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  state  their  actual  necessary  expenses  while  traveling 
on  the  business  of  the  commission,  either  within  or  without  the  State  of  California. 

Sec.  5.  The  commission  of  immigration  and  housing  shall  have  the  power  to 
make  full  inquiry,  examination  and  investigation  into  the  condition,  welfare  and 
industrial  opportunities  of  all  immigrants  arriving  and  being  within  the  state.  The 
commission  shall  also  gather  information  as  to  the  agricultural  possibilities  and 
opportunities  for  settlement  on  land  within  the  state  ;  such  information  to  include 
soil  and  agricultural  surveys  of  the  arable  land  within  the  state  and  other  data 
relating  to  the  price  and  productivity  of  land.  The  commission  shall  also  have 
power  to  collect  information  with  respect  to  the  need  and  demand  for  labor  by  the 
several  agricultural,  industrial  and  other  productive  activities,  including  public 
works,  within  the  state  ;  to  gather  information  with  respect  to  the  supply  of  labor 
afforded  by  such  immigrants  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  arrive  or  be  within  the 
state  ;  to  ascertain  the  occupations  for  which  such  immigrants  shall  be  best  adapted, 
and  to  bring  about  intercommunication  between  them  and  the  several  activities 
requiring  labor  which  will  best  promote  their  respective  needs ;  to  investigate  and 
determine  the  genuineness  of  any  application  for  labor  that  may  be  received  and 
the  treatment  accorded  to  those  for  whom  employment  shall  be  secured  ;  to  cooperate 
with  the  state  employment  bureaus,  municipal  employment  bureaus,  and  with  private 
employment  agencies  within  the  state,  and  also  with  the  employment  and  immigra- 
tion bureaus  conducted  under  the  authority  of  the  federal  government  or  by  the 
government  of  any  other  state,  and  with  public  and  philanthropic  agencies  designed 
to  aid  in  the  distribution  and  employment  of  immigrants ;  and  to  devise  and  carry 
out  such  other  suitable  methods  as  will  tend  to  prevent  or  relieve  congestion  and 
obviate  unemployment ;  and  to  collect  and  publish,  in  English  or  foreign  languages, 
for  distribution  among  immigrants,  in,  or  embarked  for,  California,  such  informa- 
tion as  is  deemed  essential  to  their  protection,  distribution,  education  and  welfare  ; 
and  said  commission  is  hereby  empowered  and  authorized  to  have  printed  by  the 
state  printer  any  such  reports  or  information,  records  or  proceedings  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  or  proper  ;  and  if  for  any  reason  the  state  pi'inter  is  not  equipped  to  do 
any  part  of  said  work,  then  the  said  commission  shall  have  the  right  and  the 
authority  to  have  the  same  done  elsewhere  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it 
may  deem  proper. 

Sec.  6.  The  commission  shall  cooperate  with  the  proper  authorities  and  organi- 
zations, federal,  state,  county,  municipal  and  private,  with  the  object  in  view  of 
bringing  to  the  immigrant  the  best  opportunities  for  acquiring  education  and  citizen- 
ship. To  that  end  it  shall  procure  from,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  federal  authori- 
ties, complete  lists  giving  the  names,  ages  and  destination  within  the  state  of  all 
immigrant  children  of  school  age,  and  such  other  facts  as  will  tend  to  identify  them, 
and  shall  forthwith  deliver  copies  of  such  lists  to  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  or  the  several  boards  of  education  and  school  boards  in  the  respective 
localities  within  the  state  to  which  said  children  shall  be  destined,  to  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  education  law  relative  to  the  compulsory 
attendance  at  school  of  children  of  school  age.  The  commission  shall  further 
cooperate  Avith  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  with  the  several  boards 
of  education  in  the  state  to  ascertain  the  necessity  for  and  the  extent  to  which 
instruction  should  be  imparted  to  immigrants  within  the  state  and  to  devise  methods 
for  the  proper  instruction  of  adult  and  minor  aliens  in  the  English  language  and 
other  subjects;  and  in  respect  to  the  duties  and  rights  of  citizenship  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  American  system  of  government ;  and  shall  cooperate  with 
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the  pruiior  autlioritii's  and  with  private  agencies  to  |)ut  into  operation  pracli<'al 
devices  for  training  foi"  citizenship  and  for  enconraging  naturalization.  It  shall  lie 
the  aim  to  communicate  this  instruction  to  the  immigrant  as  soon  after  his  arrival 
as  is  practicable.  The  commission  shall  cooperate  with  the  proper  authorities  to 
extend  this  education  for  both  children  and  adults  to  labor  camps  and  other  locali- 
ties from  which  the  regular  schools  are  not  easily  accessible.  The  commission  in 
cooperation  with  the  proper  authorities  and  organizations  shall  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  playgrounds  and  other  recreational  activities,  and  also  the  establish- 
ment of  settlements  and  social  centers  in  cities  and  towns. 

Sec.  7.  With  the  object  in  view  of  rendering  to  the  immigrant  that  protection 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  the  commission  of  immigration  and  housing  may  inspect 
all  labor  camps  within  the  state,  and  may  inspect  all  employment  and  contract 
agencies  dealing  with  immigrants  or  who  secui'e  or  negotiate  contracts  for  their 
employment  within  the  state ;  may  investigate  the  banking  relations  that  exist 
between  immigrants  and  laborers ;  may  investigate  and  inspect  institutions  estab- 
lished for  the  temporary  shelter  and  care  of  immigrants  and  such  philanthropic 
societies  as  shall  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  securing  employment  for  or  aiding 
in  the  distribution  of  immigrants,  and  the  methods  by  which  they  are  conducted ; 
and  shall  investigate  housing  conditions  under  which  immigrants  live,  and  sanitary 
and  safety  conditions  under  which  immigrants  are  employed  ;  it  shall  further  investi- 
gate conditions  prevailing  at  the  various  places  where  immigrants  are  landed  within 
the  state  and  at  the  several  docks,  ferries,  railway  stations,  and  on  trains  and  boats 
therein,  and  shall  investigate  any  and  all  complaints  with  resi}ect  to  frauds,  extor- 
tion, incompetency  and  improper  practices  by  notaries  public  and  other  public  offi- 
cials; it  shall  further  investigate  the  relations  existing  between  immigrants  and 
steamship  and  railway  ticket  agents,  hotel  runners,  cab  men,  baggage  men,  inter- 
preters and  pawn  brokers  ;  it  shall  further  investigate  the  dealings  carried  on  between 
immigrants  and  real  estate  firms  or  corporations ;  and  as  the  result  of  any  of  the 
above  inspections  or  investigations,  if  it  should  find  evidences  of  fraud,  crime,  extor- 
tion, incompetency,  improper  practices  or  exploitation,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
commission  of  immigration  and  housing  to  present  to  the  proper  authorities  the 
evidences  for  action  thereon,  and  shall  bring  to  bear  all  the  authority  within  its 
power  to  see  that  justice  is  rendered.  The  commission  shall  also  encourage  the 
establishment  of  legal  aid  societies. 

Sec.  S.  With  the  further  object  in  view  of  bringing  to  the  immigrant  the  best 
protection  the  state  can  afford,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  proper  authorities  any  violations  it  may  discover  of  the  laws  per- 
taining to  the  payment  of  wages,  to  the  mode  of  paying,  pertaining  to  the  child 
labor  laws,  the  employment  of  women,  factory  inspection  laws,  weekly  day  of  rest 
laws,  protection  of  labor  under  building  laws,  protection  of  labor  under  public 
works  laws,  laws  relating  to  the  white  slave  traffic,  and  laws  of  the  state  and  county 
and  municipal  health  departments ;  the  tenement  house  laws,  and  other  laws  per- 
taining to  housing  conditions.  The  commission  shall  investigate  and  study  the 
general  economic,  housing  and  social  conditions  of  immigrants  within  the  state,  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  remedial  action  by  the  various  agencies  of  the  state  possess- 
ing requisite  jurisdiction ;  and  shall  generally,  in  conjunction  with  existing  public 
and  private  agencies,  consider  and  devise  means  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  state. 
The  members  of  the  commission  of  immigration  and  housing  or  any  of  their  author- 
ized agents  shall  have  the  right  to  enter  into  tenement  houses,  buildings  and  dwelling 
places  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  such  liouses,  buildings,  and  dwelling  places  to 
secure  compliance  with  state  tenement  and  building  acts  and  municipal  building 
ordinances  and  to  prevent  violation  thereof,  and  shall  have  the  right  to  examine  the 
records  of  the  various  city  departments  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  tene- 
ment house  law  and  other  building  regulations  and  to  secure  from  them  reports  and 
copies  of  their  i-ecords  at  any  time. 

Sec.  9.  The  commission  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  of  all  officials,  state, 
county  and  municipal,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  officials  to  supply,  such  infor- 
mation and  references  to  records  as  will  enable  the  commission  to  carry  into  effect 
the  provisions  and  intent  of  this  act;  and  shall  have  the  right  to  enter  upon  private 
property  to  make  investigation  for  the  purposes  of  cari-ying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  fully  the  intent  and  spirit  of  this  act,  the 
said   commission    shall    have    full    power   and    authority    to   gather   any   and   all    such 
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evidence  as  it  may  deem  i)roi)er  and  necessary  in  order  to  present  tlie  same  to  ilie 
proper  authorities  for  tiie  purpose  of  instituting  prosecutions  against  any  and  all 
persons,  firms  or  corporations  found  violating  any  of  the  laws  of  any  municipality, 
county  or  of  the  state  or  of  the  federal  government,  concerning  any  of  the  matters 
in  this  act  referred  to. 

Sec.  10.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  to  the  fullest  extent  the  provisions 
hereof,  the  said  commission  or  any  member  thereof  shall  have  power  to  hold  hear- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  investigation  and  inquiry,  and  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
an  amicable  settlement  of  controversies  existing  between  persons,  firms  and  corpora- 
tions mentioned  herein  ;  and  to  this  end  and  purpose,  the  said  commissioners  and 
each  of  them  and  such  person  as  may  be  designated  in  writing  by  said  commission, 
are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  administer  oaths.  No  decision  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  final  until  ratified  and  approved  by  the  said  commission  and  filed  in  its 
office. 

Sec.  11.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the  words  immigrant  and  immigration 
shall  refer  to  any  alien  who  is  within  the  state,  either  permanently  or  temporarily 
domiciled  here,  or  in  transit,  or  passing  through  the  state  to  a  contiguous  state  or 
territory  ;  said  words  shall  further  refer  to  any  alien  who  may  first  have  taken  up 
residence  in  some  other  state  or  in  one  of  the  federal  territorial  possessions,  and 
then  shall  have  removed  to  this  state  ;  said  words  shall  further  refer  to  all  aliens 
coming  to  and  being  within  the  State  of  California.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act, 
the  word  alien  shall  refer  to  all  persons  who  are  not  native  born  or  who  have  not 
received  their  final  citizenship  papers  under  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  12.  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize  or  direct  the  commission  of 
immigration  and  housing  to  induce  or  encourage  immigration  into  this  state  or  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  13.  The  commission  of  immigration  and  housing  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  governor,  on  the  second  day  of  January,  of  the  operation  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Sec.  14.  The  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  state  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  the  state  controller  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  draw  warrants  upon  such  sum,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  requisition 
of  said  commission,  approved  by  the  board  of  control  ;  and  the  state  treasurer  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  such  warrants. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  STATE   BOARD  OF  CHARITIES  AND 
CORRECTIONS   OF   CALIFORNIA. 

1.  A  Staudard  Dietary  for  an  Orphanage.     1914. 

Written  for  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  by  Dr.  Adele  S. 
Jaffa.  "A  standard  dietary  is  one  which  provides  for  every  fundamental  need 
of  the  body,  which  maljes  for  good  health,  full  development  and  best  efficiency, 
and  does  this  at  the  least  possible  cost." 

2.  Index  to  Social  Legislation.     1915. 

Laws  enacted  by  the  forty-first  legislature  of  the  state  of  California. 
Prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  and  published  by 
the  San  Francisco  Social  Workers  Alliance. 

3.  Institutional  Reports :  What  they  are  and  what  they  should  be.     By  Dr.  Samuel 

Langer,  superintendent  of  Pacific  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylutn,  San  Francisco. 
1916. 

4.  A  Guide  to  California  Laws  Pertaining  to  Charities  and  Corrections.     1916. 

An  index  to  these  laws  with  brief  statement  concerning  the  content  of  each. 

5.  County    Outdoor   Relief   in    California.     1916.     By    E.    P.    Von   Allmen.     First 

bulletin  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  on  county  outrelief. 
(Out  of  print.) 

Revised  edition  by  Esther  DeTurbeville.  1918.  This  bulletin  presents  the 
salient  facts  concerning  the  administration  of  public  relief  to  the  poor  in  their 
own  homes  in  California.  The  outline  shows  the  distribution  of  responsibility 
for  the  care  of  public  dependents  between  the  state  and  county  governments 
on   the   one  hand   and   between   institutional   and   outdoor   care   on   the   othei'. 

6.  A  Study  in  County  Jails  in  California.     1916. 

Prepared  by  Stuart  A.  Queen,  when  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections.  Shows  the  uses  and  cost  of  the  jails  and  recommends 
various  changes  :  primarily  the  establishment,  by  the  state,  of  a  colony  for 
misdemeanants. 

7.  A  Standard  Plan  for  Small  Jails.     1917. 

Plans  prepared  by  Earl  H.  Markwart,  architect,  with  brief  explanation. 

8.  Surveys  in  Mental  Deviation,  in  Prisons,  Public  Schools,  and  Orphanages.     By 

Dr.  Lewis  M.  Terman,  Dr.  J.  Harold  Williams,  and  Dr.  Grace  M.  Fernald. 
1918. 

9.  A  Dietary  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm.     By  Alice  M.  Heinz,  A.B.,  M.A.     1918. 

10.  Dietary    Suggestions    and    Recipes    for    the    Feeding    of    Children.     1918.     By 
Alice  M.  Heinz,  A.B.,  M.  A. 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 

San  Francisco^  November  1,  1918. 

To  His  Excellcncu,  William  D.  Steppienh,  Governor, 
Slate  Capitol,  Sacramento,  California. 

Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewitli  our  eighth  biennial 
report,  covering  the  two  j^ears  ending  June  30,  1918,  and  setting  forth : 

First — The  transactions  of  the  board  for  the  biennial  period  com- 
mencing July  1,  1916.  and  ending  June  30,  1918,  showing  fully  and  in 
detail  all  expenses  incurred  and  moneys  paid  out  by  it,  and  giving  a 
list  of  all  officers  and  agents  employed ; 

Second — The  actual  condition  of  all  institutions  and  the  present  status 
of  each  branch  of  social  work  under  our  supervision; 

TJdrd — Recommendations  for  legislative  and  executive  action,  and 
such  suggestions  as  we  deem  necessary  and  pertinent. 

Though  the  statistical  tables  close  June  30,  1918,  we  have  included  in 
the  report  the  activities  which  have  taken  place  up  to  time  of  trans- 
mittal. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Martin  A.  Meyer,  President. 
Carrie  P.  Bryant,  Vice  President. 
Jessica  B.  Peixotto 
Charles  A.  Ramm 
John  R.  Haynes 
B.  H.  Pendleton 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

Cornelia  McKinne  Stanwood,  Secretary. 
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ROSTER  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES  AND 

CORRECTIONS. 


EX  OFFrCIO. 

From  To 

GOVERNOR  GEORGE  C.  PARDEE 1903  1907 

GOVERNOR  JAMES  N.  GILLETT 1907  1911 

GOVERNOR  HIRAM  W.   JOHNSON 1911  1917 

GOVERNOR  WILLIAM  D.   STEPHENS 1917  

MEMBERS. 

O.  K.  GUSHING,  San  Francisco June,  1903 — Feb.,  1908 

ANDREW  M.  DAVIS,  San  Francisco June,  1903 — Feb.,  1908 

W.  C.  PATTERSON,  Los  Angeles June,  1903 — Feb.,   1908 

E.  C.  MOORE,  Los  Angeles June,  1903 — Aug.,  1910 

J.  K.  McLEAN,  Berkeley June,  1903 — Sept.,  1911 

CHARLES  A.  RAMM,  San  Francisco June,  1903 — 

R.   S.  TAYLOR,  Treka Feb.,  1908— Feb.,  1910 

LOUIS  ROSENTHAL,  San  Francisco Feb.,  1908 — May,   1912 

W.  S.  TINNING,  Martinez Feb.,   1908 — Aug.,  1915 

CLARA  SHORTRIDGE  FOLTZ,  Los  Angeles Feb.,   1910 — April,  1912 

MARTIN  A.  METER,  San  Francisco Sept.,  1911 — 

CARRIE  PARSONS  BRYANT,  Los  Angeles Nov.,  1911— 

JOHN  R.  HAYNES,  M.D,,  Los  Angeles April,  1912 — 

JESSICA  B.  PEIXOTTO,  Berkeley May,   1912 — 

B.  H.  PENDLETON,  Oakland Aug.,  1915 — 

SECRETARY. 

W.   ALMONT   GATES Sept.,  1903— Dec,  1913 

STUART   A.   QUEEN Jan.,   1914— Aug.,  1917 

ANITA  ELDRIDGE   (Acting  Secretary) Sept.,  1917 — Jan.,   1918 

JOEL  D.  HUNTER Jan.,   1918 — Feb.,   1918 

ANITA  ELDRIDGE  (Acting  Secretary) Feb.,  1918 — Sept.,  1918 

CORNELIA  McKINNE   STANWOOD Oct.,    1918— 


STATE   BOARD  OF  CHARITIES   AND  CORRECTIONS. 


November  1,  1918. 

GOVERNOR  WILLIAM  D.   STEPHENS,  ex  officio Sacramento 

♦MARTIN  A.  MEYER San  Francisco 

CARRIE  PARSONS  BRYANT Los  Angeles 

JOHN  R.  HAYNES,  M.D Los  Angeles 

** JESSICA  B.  PEIXOTTO Berkeley 

CHARLES  A.  RAMM San  Francisco 

B.   H.   PENDLETON Oakland 

ORGANIZATION    OF    BOARD. 

MARTIN  A.  MEYER,  San  Francisco President 

CARRIE  PARSONS  BRYANT,  Los  Angeles Vice  President 

Standing   Committees  for  the  Current  Year. 

1.  Institutions  :  Mrs.  Bryant,  Messrs.  Ramm  and  Haynes,  Dr.  Peixotto. 

2.  County  Organization  :  Messrs.  Pendleton,  Ramm,  Mrs.  Bryant. 

3.  Children  :  Dr.  Peixotto,  Mrs.  Bryant,  Messrs.  Ramm  and  Haynes. 

4.  Research  :  Dr  Haynes,  Dr.  Peixotto,  Mr.  Pendleton. 

5.  Auditing  :  Messrs.    Ramm   and   Pendleton. 

STAFF. 

CORNELIA  McKINNE  STANWOOD Secretary 

ANITA  ELDRIDGE Chief  Agent 

ESTHER  DeTURBEVILLE Agent 

MARGARET  F.  SIRCH,  R.N Field  Nurse 

A.   C.   JENSEN Agent 

CORA  B.   RACKLE Field  Nurse 

PHILETA   FITZGERALD Agent 

MARY  LEETE Agent 

JULIA  E.  KOEBIG,  R.N Agent 

HELEN    GROVER Chief  Clerk 

EMILY  E.   KING Stenographer 

LOIS  RAYNER Stenographer 

OFFICES   OF   THE    BOARD. 

Main  Office:   1410   David  Hewes  Bldg.,   995   Market  St,   San   Francisco. 
Branch  Office:   508  Union  League  Bldg.,  cor.  Second  and  Hill  Sts.,  Los  Angeles. 


*Abroad,  since  June,  1918,  with  the  American  Red  Crosfs. 
**In  Washington,  D.C..   1917  and  1918,  Chief,  Child  Conservation  Section,  Women's 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
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STATE     INSTITUTIONS     UNDER     SUPERVISION     OF    THE     STATE     BOARD     OF 
CHARITIES    AND    CORRECTIONS. 


Agnews  State  Hospital 

T.  S.  Montgomery 
W.  L.  Biebrach 


Mendocino  State  Hospital 

Alfred  Greeuebaum 
Thomas  P.  Boyd 


Napa  State  Hospital 

Emmett  Phillips 
Charles  E.  Perry 
W.  L.  Lane 


I.     STATE    HOSPITALS. 

Agnew. 

Db.  Leonaed  Stocking,  superintendent 
Board  of  Directors. 

Horace  Wilson 
Dr.  W.  S.  Van  Dalsen 
Duncan  McPherson 

Talmage. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Richards,  superintendent 
Board  of  Directors. 

A.  J.  Mayfield 

B.  J.  Patocchi 
J.  F.  Galvin 

Napa. 

De.  A.  W.  Hoisholt,  superintendent 
Board  of  Directors. 

L.  T.  Hayman 
.J.  M.  Francis 

C.  G.  McDaniel 


Norwalk. 


NoRWALK  State  Hospital 


Dr.  W.  B.  Keen,  superintendent 


Board  of  Directors. 


John  N.  Anderson 

Florence  C.  Porter 

Dr.  George  D.  Jennings 


O.  H.  Barr 
W.  S.  James 
Dr.  H.  G.  Brainerd 


Stockton  State  Hospital 

W.  B.  Nutter 
J.  H.  McLeod 


Stockton. 

De.  Fred  P.  Clark,  superintendent 
Board  of  Directors. 

F.  L.  Dietrich 
Dr.  Ellis  Harbert 
P.  F.  Pache 


Patton. 
Southeen  California  State  Hospital  Dr.  John  A.  Reilly,  superintendent 

Board  of  Directors. 
H.  McPhee  George  Cunningham 

James  A.  Guthrie  Ernest  Merryfield 

W.  C.  Barth  Austin  Park 


Sonoma  State  Home 

Robert  A.  Poppe 
E.  A.  Norton 
C.  E.  I-Iaven 


Eldrjdge. 

Dr.  F.  O.  Butler,  superintendent 
Board  of  Directors. 

F.  a.  Cromwell 
Percy  S.  King 
R.  L.  Thompson 


II.      STATE    REFORMATORIES. 

lone  (P.  O.  Waterman). 
Pkeston  School  of  Industry  J.  L.  Montgomery,  superiutendeut 

Board  of  Directors. 
A.  M.  Sej'mour  C.  H.  McKenney 

Rev.  W.  T.  Renison 

Whittier. 
Whittier  State  School  Fred  C.  Nelles,  superintendent 

Board  of  Directors. 
Wm.  E.  McVay  Prescott  F.  Cogswell 

Benj.  F.  Pearson 

Ventura. 
California  School  for  Girls  Mrs.   C.   M.   Weyman,   superintendent 

Board  of  Directors. 
Mrs.  D.  G.  Stephens  Mrs.  Seward  A.  Simons 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Hogue  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Bell 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Clarke 

III.     STATE    INDUSTRIAL    HOME    FOR   ADULT   BLIND. 

Oakland. 
Industrial  Home  for  Adult  Blind  Douglas  Keith,  superintendent 

Board  of  Directors. 
John  P.  Irish  W.  B.  Bakewell 

W.  FT.  Spaulding  (Jcorge  E.  Randolph 

I>r.  C.  D.  Gilman 

IV.      STATE    PRISONS. 

Folsom. 
FoLSOM  State  Prison  J.  J.  Smith,  warden 

San  Quentln. 
San  Quentin  State  Prison  James  A.  Johnston,  warden 

State  Board  of  Prison  Directors 
Charles  L.  Neumiller  Henry  Eickhoff 

C.  E.  McLaughlin  B.  B.  Meek 

John  G.  Mattos,  Jr. 

V. 

(An   appropriation   wa.s   made  by   Ihe    1917   l<';;'isla(un'   for   the   Pacific   Colony, 
jis  a  home  for  tiie  feeble-iuiiidcd.) 

Board  of  Trustees. 
Newton  W.  Thompson  Mrs.  J.  Powers  E'liut 

Mrs.  Miwv  Roberts  Coolidge 


BY-LAWS. 


The  board  shall  elect  a  president,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings and  perform  such  other  duties  as  usually  pertain  to  the  office  of  president, 
and  ^yho  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  from  and  after  the  fourth  Thursday  in  April 
of  each  year. 

The  board  shall  elect  a  vice-president,  who  shall  hold  office  for  the  same  time,  and 
who  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  president  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  latter  ov 
his  inability  to  act. 

The  board  shall  elect  a  secretary,  who  shall  hold  office  during-  the  pleasure  of  the 
board,  and  who  shall  receive  such  salary  as  the  board  may  determine,  and  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  to  have  charge  of 
its  office  as  executive  officer,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  contemplated 
by  the  law  creating  the  board,  and  as  the  board  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

MEETINGS. 

The  board  shall  hold  regular  meetings  on  the  fourth  Thursday  of  each  month 
except  July  and  December,  in  its  offices  in  San  Francisco. 

Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  president  or  of  three  members  at 
such  times  and  places  as  may  be  fixed.  Notices  of  special  meetings  shall  be  mailed 
to  the  address  of  each  member  at  least  five  days  before  the  date  of  meeting. 

The  board  may  meet  at  any  time  and  place  without  notice,  if  six  of  the  members 
are  present  or  give  their  written  consent  thereto. 

The  nature  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  shall  be  stated  in  the  notice  of  special 
meetings,  and  no  other  business  shall  be  transacted  at  such  meeting  without  the  con- 
sent of  five  members  of  the  board. 

The  president,  vice  president,  and  secretary  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  only  at 
a  regular  meeting  or  an  adjourned  regular  meeting. 

EXPENDITURES. 

The  secretaiy  shall  keep  an  itemized  account  of  the  expenditures  of  the  board,  and 
of  each  member  or  officer  thereof. 

An  auditing  committee  of  two  shall  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  audit 
all  expenditures  of  the  board,  or  any  of  its  members  or  officers. 

QUORUM. 
Four  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  a  less  number  can  not  transact  any 
business  except  to  adjourn  from  day  to  day. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  the  vote  of  four  members  at  any  regular  meet- 
ing without  notice,  or  at  a  special  meeting,  provided  notice  in  writing  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  mailed  to  each  member  five  days  before  the  date  of  meeting. 
The  by-laws  may  be  amended  or  suspended  at  any  time  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
si.Y  members. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  SUGGES/EIONS. 

Below  is  a  concise  stateiiieiit  of  the  recoinineiKlatioiis  of  the  board  for 
legislative  and  executive  action,  followed  by  such  suggestions  for  action 
by  the  various  institutions  and  persons  concerned  as  it  deems  necessary 
and  pertinent.  Statements  and  explanations  in  detail  will  be  found 
under  the  same  subject-heading's,  in  connection  with  the  review  of  the 
board's  work  in  the  various  lields  given  further  on  in  this  report,  with 
cross-references  to  page  numbers. 

I.  STATE    BOARD   OF    PUBLIC   WELFARE. 

Recommendation   for    Legislative   Action. 

The  establishment  of  a  "State  Board  of  Public  Welfare." 

II.  THE   CARE    OF    DEPENDENT   CHILDREN. 

Recommendations    for    Legislative    Action. 

1.  Increase  in  the  amount  of  state  and  county  aid. 

2.  Alteration  in  existing  law  so  as  to  raise  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  the 

age  limit  of  children  in  homes  and  institutions  under  supervision  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cori-ections. 
Suggestions. 

1.  Standardization  of  county  care  of  children   by  the  organization  of  county 

departments  of  public  welfare. 

2.  "Case  work"  methods  in  solving  the  problems  of  child  care. 

3.  Specialization    in    the    work    of    children's    institutions    to    meet    needs    of 

special  groups  of  unfortunate  children. 

4.  Added  provision  for  recreational  equipment  and  supervision  in  institutions 

and  rural  communities. 

5.  A  balanced  diet  in  children's  institutions. 

III.  THE    CARE    OF    THE    FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Recommendations   for    Legislative    Action. 

1.  Increased  appropriation  by  the  legislature  for  the   Pacific  Colony  for  the 

Feeble-minded. 

2.  Strengthening  of  the  law  on  sterilization  to  include  feeble-minded  inmatefi 

of  state  prisons. 

Suggestions. 

1.  The  establishment  of  more  private  boarding  homes  for  the  feeble-minded. 

2.  The  establishment  of  psychological  clinics  in  court  and  educational  centers. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  traveling  psychological  clinic' 

4.  A  more  universal  use  by  state  institutions  of  the  law  permitting  steriliza- 

tion of  feeble-minded  persons. 
.5.  A  comprehensive  state-wide  survey  of  feeblc-mindedness. 
().  Special  classes  and  schools  for  feeble-minded  and  borderline  cases. 

IV.  THE   CARE   OF   THE    INSANE. 

Recommendations    for    Legislative    Action. 

1.  Transportation  of  insane  patients  by  trained  nurses  and  attendants. 

2.  Supervision  of  private  sanatoria  for  the  insane. 

Suggestions. 

1.  Enforcement  of  law  permitting  sterilization. 

2.  Better  provision  for  recreation  and  exercise. 

3.  Establishment  of  the  social  service  worker  in  all  stale  ho.spilals. 
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4.  Employment  of  specially  traiued  nurses. 

5.  Classes  for  instruction  of  attendants. 

H.   Extension    of    improved    methods    of   detaiuins:,    observing,    and    examining 
persons  supposed  to  be  insane. 

7.  Standardization  of  records  in  state  liospitals. 

8.  Increased  attention  to  paroled  and  discharged  patients. 

9.  Development  of  the  pavilion  system. 

V.  THE   CARE  OF  ADULT  OFFENDERS. 

Recommendations   for    Legislative   Action. 

1.  State  agricultural  and  industrial  institutions  for  the  care  of  misdemeanants. 

2.  A  women's  reformatory. 

3.  Abolition   of   the   system   whereby   sheriffs   are   compensated   for   providing 

food,  clothing,  and  bedding  for  county  jail  prisoners. 

VI.  THE  COUNTY  WELFARE  BOARDS  AND  THE  OUTDOOR  CARE  OF 

DEPENDENTS. 

Suggestions. 

1.  Organization  of  county  social  work  by  appointment  of  an  unpaid  county 

Avelfare  department  or  commission  employing  paid  trained  workers  to 
handle  all  public  relief  and  welfare  problems. 

2.  Records  of  county  relief,  to  be  kept  in  accordance  with  law. 

3.  Merit  system  of  appointment. 

4.  Development   of   a   boarding-out   system   of   standardized   foster  homes   for 

children,  under  the  supervision  of  county  welfare  department  or  other 
county  social  agency  in  co-operation  with  juvenile  courts  and  private 
charities. 

5.  Extension  of  county  public  health  service  through 

(a)  Co-operation  with  state  health  authorities  to  secure  trained  hos- 
pital officers  and  visiting  nurses  and  to  enforce  preventive  health 
measures. 

(6)  Out-patient  work  in  county  hospitals,  county  clinics,  and  dis- 
pensaries. 

VII.  INSTITUTIONAL  CARE   OF  SICK   AND   AGED. 

Recommendation      for    Legislative    Action. 

1.  Supervision  of  private  homes  for  aged  by   State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections. 

Suggestions. 

1.  Establishment   of  county  hospital   social   service  with  special   reference   to 

investigation  of  admissions  and  after  care  of  discharged  patients. 

2.  Provision  for  employment  with  just  compensation  of  indigents  able  to  work 

in  county  institutions. 

3.  Better  provision  for  maternity  care  in  many  county  hospitals. 

4.  Better  balanced  diet  for  sick  and  aged  and  better  service  of  food. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  BOARD. 
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The  two  years  since  the  last  report  was  made  have  seen  no  change  in 
the  personnel  of  the  board.  However,  in  common  with  most  other 
public  and  private  bodies  throughont  the  country,  it  has  suffered  a  tem- 
porary reduction  in  its  working  strength  by  calls  to  war  duty. 

In  the  administrative  force,  Mr.  Stuart  A.  Queen,  who  had  served 
as  secretary  since  January,  1914,  resigned  in  August,  1917,  and  after 
an  interval  Mr.  Joel  D.  Hunter  was  appointed  secretary.  On  account 
of  illness,  however,  he  resigned  the  position  after  a  short  tenure.  The 
chief  agent,  Miss  Anita  Eldridge,  became  acting  secretary  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  1918,  Avhen  Mrs.  Cornelia  McKinne  Stanwood  was  appointed 
secretary. 

Cmintij  Welfare  Work.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions has,  during  the  last  two  years  especially,  recognized  the  value  of 
the  county  unit  in  welfare  problems  and  has  given  particular  attention 
to  its  development.  The  State  Board  helps  the  counties  establisli  for 
themselves  welfare  departments  to  administer  their  relief  work.  See 
County  Welfare  Departments,  page  72. 

Beconwiendations  Enacted  Into  Law.  The  foUoAving  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  action,  made  by  this  board  in  its  last  report,  were 
enacted  into  law  by  the  legislature  in  1917 : 

1.  Children's  Work. 

(a)  Increase  in  state  aid,  by  raising  age  of  eligibility  therefor  to  15  years. 
Political  Code,  sec.  2289,  as  amended  in  1917. 

(6)  Requirement  that  when  a  child  has  been  relinquished  by  its  parents  or 
guardians  for  the  purpose  of  adoption  copy  of  relinquishment  must 
be  filed  with  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  before 
adoption  proceedings  can  be  consummated.  Civil  Code,  sec.  224, 
sub.  4. 

(c)  Requirement  of  certificate  for  practice  of  midwifery.  Stats.  1913, 
p.  722,  sections  8,  9,  10,  and  14,  as  amended  by  Stats.  1917,  p.  93. 

2.  County  Work. 

Requirement  of  investigation,  periodic  supervision,  and  rehabilitation  of 
county  indigents;  records  of  such  investigation,  supervision,  relief, 
and  rehabilitation  to  be  kept  in  form  prescribed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Corrections.     Stats.  1917.  p.  444. 

S'.  Care  of  the  Delinquent. 

Indeterminate  sentence  for  certain  adult  offenders.     Penal  Code,  sec.  116S. 

4.  Care  of  the  Mentally  Deficient. 

(a)    Establishment  of  additional  institution  for  care  of  the  feeble-minded 

(The  Pacific  Colony.)     Stats.   1917,  p.   1G23. 
(h)   Strengthening  of  Whittier  Research  Department.     Stats.  1917,  p.  422. 
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The  board  has  puIHislu'd  duriug  llie  biennial  period  1916-1918  the 
following  bulletins : 

1.  Coimty  Oiiffloor  Kclii^f  in  California.     By  E.  1*.  A'on  Allmcn.  lOlG.     Revised 

edition  by  Estlicr  DeTurbeville,  1918. 

2.  A  Standard  Plan  for  Small  Jails.     By  Earl  II.  :\Iark\vart.  1017. 

3.  Surveys  in  Mental  Deviation  in  Prisons,  Public  Schools,  and  Orphanages  in 

California.     By  Dr.  Lewis  M.  Terniau,   Dr.   J.  Harold  Williams,  and  Dr. 
Grace  M.  Feruald,  191S. 

4.  A  Dietary  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm.     By  Alice  M.  Heinz,  A.B.,  M.A.,  1918. 

5.  Dietary    Suggestions    and    Eecipes    for    the    Feeding   of   Children.     By    Alice 

M.   Heinz,   A.B.,  M.A..   1918. 

Inspection  aoid  Licensing  of  Institutions.  The  relation  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  to  public  charitable,  correctional, 
and  penal  institutions  is  not  very  close,  since  while  it  may  investigate, 
file  reports  on  and  make  recommendations  with  regard  to  such  institu- 
tions, it  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  recommendations.  Its  connection 
with  certain  private  organizations  and  institutions  for  the  care  of  chil- 
dren is  much  closer,  since  it  holds  the  power  of  licensing,  W'hich  of 
course  carries  with  it  the  ability  to  enforce  regulations.  In  addition, 
maternity  homes  and  hospitals,  and  hospitals  and  rescue  homes  having 
maternity-  departments,  must  have  the  license  of  tlie  board.  As  in  the 
case  of  child-placing  agencies  and  children's  institutions,  before  a 
license  is  granted  to  a  hospital  to  do  maternity  work,  an  investigation 
is  made.  While  holding  the  license  the  institutions  are  under  the  con- 
stant supervision  of  the  board.  Visits  and  inspections  may  be  made 
at  any  time  and  the  practice  is  to  make  such  visits  unannounced  and  at 
irregular  intervals.  Semi-annual  reports  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
board  must  be  submitted. 

The  board  has  moved  constructively  in  its  inspection  work.  In  its 
supervision  of  state  institutions  it  has  endeavored  to  raise  standards  of 
equipment,  records,  and  care  of  inmates.  In  dealing  with  institutions 
the  policy  of  the  board  has  been  to  work  directly  with  their  responsible 
superintendents,  and  by  co-operation  and  suggestion,  through  inter- 
view and  conference,  to  lead  them  to  see  the  reasons  in  our  suggestions 
and  willingly  to  make  the  recommended  changes.  In  a  number  of 
notable  cases  the  board  has  been  happily  able  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
unsatisfactory  institutions  by  enlisting  the  interest  of  strong  local 
groups  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  their  direction  and  improvement. 
In  a  number  of  instances  institutions  have  been  closed  because  of  their 
inability  to  reach  the  proper  standards.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  tliat 
in  practically  all  cases  those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  institu- 
tions have,  themselves,  recognized  tlie  justice  and  necessity  of  closing 
them. 
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Xiimhcr  of  Mccliiu/s  cf  I'xxiid.  There  luive  Ihhuj  ciglitceu  re^'uUir 
meetings  of  the  State  Uoard  oT  Charities  and  ( "oi'reetions  dnriny  the 
period,  August,  lOlH,  to  Novend)e!',  liilS. 

Plans  of  Xcir  Buildings  Suhmilhd.  During  the  period  August,  1916, 
to  Noveml)er,  1918,  there  have  ])een  sul)niitted  to  this  board  for  approval 
twenty-seven  plans  of  city  or  county  or  children's  institutions. 

Hearings.  During  this  period  there  have  been  six  hearings,  in  all 
eases  dealing  with  the  care  of  cliildren.  In  all  such  cases,  we  have  kept 
in  mind  our  purposes  of  building  np  and  establishing  public  recognition 
of  the  proper  standards  of  the  care  of  children. 

Co-operation  WitJi  Oilier  Nocio/  Agencies.  The  board  and  its  mem- 
))ers  have  co-operated  with  other  social  agencies,  local,  state  and  fed- 
eral. The  Red  Cross  took  the  president.  Dr.  ]\Ieyer,  to  the  fields  of 
France;  it  took  Miss  Eldridge  away  from  the  office  to  assist  in  organ- 
izing the  Red  Cross  war  work  throughout  the  state;  it  again  called 
on  the  board  when  the  iiiHnenza  epidemic  came  upon  California  in 
the  fall  of  1918,  and  the  stall'  in  San  Francisco  responded  by  helping 
to  organize  the  Red  Cross  districts  in  that  city  for  active  relief  work  in 
combating  the  disease.  The  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  in  Los  Angeles  was  the  center  of  active  relief  work  during 
the  stress  of  the  epidemic  in  the  south.  It  lent  itself  immediately  to 
the  emergency  work  for  children  forced  upon  it  by  the  unprecedented 
conditions. 

The  Women's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  called 
Dr.  Peixotto  to  Washington  as  chief  of  its  child  conservation  section. 
She  has  been  in  active  service,  doing  this  work,  for  a  year.  IMrs. 
Bi'vant  has  served  as  state  chairman  of  the  committee  on  ^Maintenance 
of  Existing  Social  Agencies,  under  the  Women's  Committn^e  of  the 
Councils  of  State  and  National  Defense.  The  Los  Angeles  office  of  the 
l)oard  examined  all  the  institutional  children  of  that  county  for  the 
Children's  Year  program  of  Women's  (Jomraittee  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense. 

The  co-operation  of  the  women  of  California  has  been  generously 
given  during  the  past  eighteen  mouths,  in  the  program  of  social  service 
as  conducted  by  the  Women's  Committee,  State  Council  of  Defense. 
The  State  Department  of  the  Maintenance  of  Existing  Social  Agencies 
of  the  Women's  Connnittee,  has  been  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Carrie  Parsons 
Bryant,  vice  president  of  the  State  Board  of  ( 'harities  and  Corrections. 
Forty-three  counties  are  organized  for  work.  Through  these  county 
department  chairmen,  the  entire  community  of  these  counties  has 
been  reached.  Questionnaires  prepared  by  the  state  chairman  were 
sent  liy  the  county  chairman  to  every  social  agency  in  her  county. 
These  results  were  talmlated  u|)ou  a  record  sheet,  Avhich,  w^hen  com- 
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pleted,  pictured  the  real  status  and  work  of  each  social  agency.  This 
record  sheet  reveah^d  the  future  need  of  each  social  agency  and  the 
necessity  for  the  organization  of  entirely  new  agencies.  A  compilation 
of  the  record  sheets  "^nll  present  a  fairly  complete  history  of  the  social 
agencies  of  the  forty-three  counties,  and  represents  the  splendid 
co-operation  of  the  women  of  California  in  the  problems  of  social 
service. 

The  Women 's  Committee.  State  Council  of  Defense,  has  made  recom- 
mendations to  the  State  Council  of  Defense  for  the  Reconstruction 
Program.  In  this  program  the  Department  of  ^Maintenance  of  Existing 
Social  Agencies  has  made  the  following  recommendations: 

For  Dependent  Children.  The  law  now  permits  the  state  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  needy  children  to  the  amount  of  $6.25  per 
month  for  a  child  with  one  parent  living,  and  $8.33  for  an  orphan. 
The  county  may  supplement  this  by  an  equal  amount. 

The  majority  of  children  being  cared  for  by  counties  of  the  state 
are  paid  for  at  a  maximum  rate  of  $11. 

So  far  as  the  so-called  mother's  pension — state  aid  to  children  in 
the  care  of  their  o^\ti  mothers — is  concerned,  the  state  allowance  is 
inadequate.  California  is  not  being  fair  to  her  own  needy  little  children 
or  to  the  institutions,  agencies,  and  homes  engaged  in  their  care,  and 
she  will  not  be  doing  them  justice  until  state  and  county  face  their 
obligations  and  increase  the  allowance  to  at  least  $15  a  month  per  child. 

Institutional  Care  for  Children.  There  are  many  children  in  the  state 
sadly  in  need  of  institutional  care,  for  whom  no  provision  is  made.  We 
believe  there  should  be  : 

r.  Preventoriums  for  children  of  tuberculous  tendencies. 

2.  Colonies  for  the  actively  tuberculous. 

3.  Hospital  schools  for  crippled  children. 

4.  Homes  for  mentally  defective  and  homes  affording  good  care 

for  limited  numbers  of  adolescents  presenting  special  prob- 
lems. Some  of  this  work  could  be  done  by  existing  institu- 
tions. 

5.  Better-balanced   diet    in   children's    institutions.     Through    co- 

operative buying  b}^  different  children's  institutions,  economy 
could  be  effected  which  would  make  possible  a  better  and 
more  generous  diet  for  the  children.  There  should  not  be 
rigid  economy  and  retrenchment  in  this  direction.  The  state 
of  California  is  responsible  for  the  children  in  institutions 
and  it  should  appreciate  its  responsibility  that  these  children, 
at  least,  should  be  adequately  fed. 

6.  Recreational  equipment  for  institutions.     There  is  often  inade- 

quate space  for  play,  with  no  apparatus,  and  no  direction. 
Play  is  a  constructive  force  in  the  development  of  children 
and  it  is  especially  necessary  in  the  restricted  life  of  the 
institutional  child. 
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The  oounty  is  the  logieal  unit,  for  the  consideration  of  hx-al  social 
problems.     We  belie\'e  there  should  be  in  each  county : 

1.  An  unpaid  county  welfare  department,  employiui;-  paid,  trained 

workers  to  handle  all  public  relief  and  welfare  problems. 

2.  Under  the  county  welfare  department,  the  development  of  the 

boarding  out  system  of  standardized  foster  homes  for  children 
in  co-operation  with  juvenile  courts  and  private  charities. 

3.  County  clinics  and  dispensaries  and  out-patient  work  at  county 

hospitals.     Public  health  nurses  are  especially  needed  in  rural 
connnunities  where  there  are  no  clinics,  no  milk-stations,  and 
V  no  school  nurses. 

4.  State  agricultural  and  industrial  institutions  for  the  care  of 

misdemeanants. 
;     5.  A  woman's  reformatory. 

6.  Abolition  of  the  system  whereby  sheriffs  are  compensated  for 

providing  food,  clothing,  and  bedding  for  county  jail  prisoners. 

7.  Psychological  clinics  in  court  and  education  centers;  also  the 

establishment  of  a  rural,  psychological  clinic  which  could  be 
of  a  traveling  nature. 

8.  There  should  be  a  survey  of  the  feeble-minded  made  by  one 

of  the  existing  state  agencies,  to  be  followed  by  adequate  pro- 
vision, both  custodial  and  educational,  for  such  numbers  of 
the  feeble-minded  as  the  survey  shows  is  necessary.  The 
Pacific  Colony  should  be  given  a  generous  appropriation  by 
the  coming  legislature  in  order  that  the  institution  may  be 
completed  and  prompt  segregation  be  made  of  the  feeble- 
minded. 

The  board  has  co-operated  with  the  State  Conference  of  Social 
Agencies  in  every  way  po.ssible.  Mr.  Queen  was  its  secretary  until  his 
resignation  from  our  staff  took  him  out  of  California.  The  confer- 
ence's meetings  have  ])een  held  in  the  board's  office  and  its  bulletin 
has  been  distributed  from  the  office  of  the  board.  In  the  counties  of 
the  state  we  are  urging  the  various  county  welfare  departments  estab- 
lished by  our  board  to  join  with  the  Conference  of  Social  Agencies  in 
organizing  their  respective  communities  into  large  county  groups  inter- 
ested in  constructive  social  work. 

General  Remarks.  The  various  phases  of  the  board's  activities  are 
set  forth  somewhat  in  detail  immediately  following  this  summary.  In 
each  instance  the  review  is  followed  by  an  explanatory  statement  of 
the  recommendations  for  legislative  and  executive  action  which  the 
board  is  impelled  to  make  as  a  result  of  its  work  in  the  respective 
departments,  and  of  the  suggestions  which  it  deems  necessary  and 
pertinent.  These  explanatory  statements  are  in  the  same  order  as  the 
brief  list  of  recommendations  and  suggestions.  Often  the  explanatory 
statements  contain  information  as  to  the  board's  labors. 
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It,  will  he  (iliscfvt'd  tlijit  ;i  l;ir,uc  pi'upoftioii  of  the  hoard's  rccoiniiiPiKl- 
ntioiLs  twc  directly  oi-  indirectly  coiiccrnod  with  child  welfare,  a  depart- 
ment which  is  inseparably  connected  with  all  the  other  charitable  and 
correctional  work  of  the  board. 

A  statement  of  the  expenses  incurred  and  moneys  paid  out  by  the 
board  during  the  two  years  covered  by  this  report  is  given  on  page  87. 
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I.     STATE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE. 
Recommendation  for  Legislative  Action. 

The  estaUishnicitt  of  a  '\State  Board  of  Public   Welfare:" 

There  is  no  question  among  those  at  all  familiar  with  the  matter,  that 
tli(^  charitable  and  correctional  work  of  the  state  can  and  ought  to  be 
unified  and  reorganized.  The  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  is 
convinced  that  this  can  best  be  accomplished  by  departmentalizing  this 
work  and  placing  it  all  under  the  general  supervision  and  direction  of 
n  Board  of  Pu])lic  Welfare. 

1.  The  most  glaring  need  of  this  forward  step  of  unification  appears 
in  the  field  of  the  children  's  work.  The  law  makes  the  supervision  of 
the  care  of  dependent  children  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections.  Another  law,  known  popularly  as  the 
Widow's  Pension  Law,  lays  upon  the  State  Board  of  Control  the  same 
duties  with  reference  to  many  institutions  and  children  already  under 
our  board.  Tt  has  long  l)een  felt  that  the  consequent  overlapping, 
with  its  inevital)]e  irritation  to  all  the  workers,  should  be  removed  by  a 
consolidation  of  all  the  children's  work. 

2.  How  can  this  be  best  accomplished  .'  It  might  appear  to  be  both  a 
natural  and  a  simple  matter  to  grouj)  the  children  by  themselves  and 
l)lace  them  under  a  separate  and  independent  control.  But  social 
problems  are  complex  and  are  not  usually  so  easily  solved.  Our  own 
plan  for  the  solution  has  emerged  gradually  into  a  clear  conviction  out 
of  the  safer  materials  of  abundant  experience.  That  experience,  espe- 
cially during  the  last  two  years,  has  made  it  plain  that  two  facts  must 
be  accepted  and  embodied  in  any  logical  plan  for  the  unification  of  the 
children's  work  in  this  state. 

(a)  The  first  of  these  facts  is  fundamental:  it  is  that  children's 
problems  are  family  prol)lems.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  treat  them 
constructively  nmst  fail  unless  the  sources  from  which  the  children  come 
are  carefully  looked  into.  These  sources  are  the  family  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  brought  dependency  or  delinquency  into  it. 
These  circumstances,  such  as  accident,  sickness,  shiftlessness  or  drink, 
obviously  make  out  of  the  children's  problem  a  family  and  often  a 
charity  prolileni.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  deal  with  it  by  itself  can 
hope  to  attain  only  a  temporary,  and  not  a  curative  result. 

(&)  The  second  fact  which  our  work  during  the  last  two  years  has 
shown  us  to  be  of  primary  importance  in  this  solution  of  our  problem 
is  that  the  counties  must  be  the  practical  agencies  to  carry  out  each  in 
its  own  locality,  its  own  part  of  the  complex  state-wide  charitable  and 
correctional  work.     Such  work  is  first  and  most  naturally  a  neighbor- 
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hood  work.  The  county  is  such  a  neighborhood.  It  is  sufficiently 
circumscribed  in  territory  and  limited  in  population  to  make  local 
interest  an  effective  bond  and  a  vital  stimulus.  It  is  surely  of  prime 
importance  that  these  human  elements  should  be  utilized  in  all  social 
work.  It  is  not  well  that  any  local  community  should  come  to  feel  no 
concern  in  its  own  problems,  but  should  grow  to  regard  them  vaguely 
as  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

The  county  work  should  be  done  by  some  county  organization,  which 
in  form  would  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  be  adapted  to  suit  the  varying 
needs  of  our  several  counties.  We  have  already  helped  to  form  such 
an  organization  in  a  number  of  counties.  In  one  it  is  fully  developed 
with  a  Division  of  County  Outrelief,  Division  of  Health,  and  Division 
of  Children's  Work.  In  another  it  is  necessarily  much  simpler  to  meet 
the  simpler  needs.  In  all,  the  work  is  done  as  it  should  be,  by  a  local 
trained  staff  (supported  by  groups  of  voluntary  workers),  and  nowhere 
is  one  part  of  a  problem  torn  from  its  context  because  the  entire  problem 
is  under  a  single  general  control. 

According  to  the  county  plan  the  large  number  of  actual  working 
agents  would  be  agents  of  the  county  which  will  bear  all  or  most  of 
the  expense  of  maintaining  them.  The  State  Board  of  Welfare  would 
need  a  comparatively  small  staff  of  agents,  and  its  main  function  would 
be  to  standardize  and  supervise  the  work  done  locally  by  the  several 
county  organizations. 

The  State  Board  of  Welfare  in  our  conception  should  be  a  non-paid 
board,  representing  fairly  and  broadly  the  different  interests  of  the 
entire  community.  In  a  word,  it  would  be  something  of  an  amplifica- 
tion of  the  present  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

The  appended  chart  represents  diagramatically  the  various  matters 
that  would  come  under  such  a  board  and  suggests  a  possible  division 
of  them  into  a  certain  number  of  departments. 
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II.     THE  CARE  OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

Recommendations  and  Suggestions. 

The  outstanding  needs  in  the  care  of  dependent  children  in  Califor- 
nia, as  viewed  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  after 
an  experience  of  five  years  in  supervising  this  work,  are  as  follows : 

Recommendations  for  Legislative  Action. 

1.  Increase  in  the  amount  of  state  and  county  aid. 

2.  Alteration  in  existing  law  so  as  to  raise  from  twelve  to  fifteen 

years  the  age  limit  of  children  in  homes  and  institutions  under 
supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

Suggestions. 

1.  Standardization  of  county  care  of  children  by  the  organization  of 

county  departments  of  public  M^elfare. 

2.  "Case  work"  methods  in  solving  the  problems  of  child  care. 

3.  Specialization  in  the  work  of  children's  institutions  to  meet  the 

needs  of  special  groups  of  unfortunate  children. 

4.  Added  provision  for  recreational  equipment  and  supervision  in 

institutions. 

5.  A  balanced  diet  in  children's  institutions. 

Recommendations  for  Legislative  and  Executive  Action. 

1.  Increase  in  amount  of  state  and  county  aid. 

The  law  now  permits  the  state  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  needy 
children  in  the  amount  of  $6.25  per  month  for  a  child  with  one  parent 
living  and  $8.33  for  an  orphan.  The  county  may  supplement  this  by 
an  equal  amount.  Children  committed  by  the  juvenile  courts  of  the 
state  as  needy  may  be  paid  for  at  a  maximum  rate  of  $11  per  month. 
For  such  of  these  juvenile  court  wards  as  may  be  eligible,  the  state 
reimburses  the  county  at  the  above  rates.  Whether  in  institutions,  in 
family  boarding  homes,  or  with  their  own  mothers,  the  majority  of 
children  being  cared  for  by  the  counties  of  the  state  are  paid  for  at  a 
maximum  rate  of  $11.  Where  children  are  cared  for  from  county 
funds,  but  not  committed  through  the  courts,  a  few  counties  pay  a 
liigher  rate. 

Even  in  former  times  the  state  and  county  allowance  was  too  low  to 
leave  a  margin  of  profit  for  those  undertaking  the  responsibility  of 
caring  for  the  needy  children  of  the  state.  This  was  probably  as  it 
should  be,  as  the  ideal  home  for  these  unfortunate  little  ones  is  the 
family  or  institution  Avhere  interest  in  the  child  is  tlie  dominant  motive. 
But  in  these  days  of  high  cost  of  living  individuals  and  agencies  caring 
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for  children  at  eleven  dollars  a  month  ai-e  doing  so  at  a  loss.  Family 
homes  which  take  children  direct  from  parents  and  guardians  have 
raised  their  rates  from  an  average  of  $12.50  to  $15,  $20,  and  even  $25. 
Child-placing  agencies  report  an  increasing  difficulty  in  securing  homes 
at  the  county  rate  of  $11  a  month  and  it  has  long  been  necessary  for 
them  to  su])plement  this  amount  by  "extras"  in  the  way  of  milk,  gro- 
ceries, clothing,  etc.  Child-caring  institutions  liave  felt  the  pinch  of 
increased  prices  and  have  in  some  cases  raised  their  rates.  A  recent 
study  of  costs  of  maintenance  in  forty-five  children's  institutions 
showed  that  only  seven  were  able  to  care  for  their  wards  at  the  rate 
of  eleven  dollars.  These  seven  institutions  included  several  which  are 
run  by  Catholic  sisters  and  hence  have  no  expense  for  salaries.  Other 
institutions  have  very  large  donations  of  foodstuffs.  In  the  majority 
of  institutions  the  expense  of  maintenance  per  capita  ranged  from  $15 
to  $30  a  month. 

State  and  county  aid  has  not  increased  proportionately  with  the  ex- 
l)ense  of  maintenance.  A  few  counties  have  assumed  their  share  of  the 
burden  and  have  raised  the  rate  of  pay.  For  children  supported  by 
the  county,  but  not  on  court  order,  the  San  Bernardino  County  Relief 
Commission  now  pays  $14  for  its  children,  Fresno  pays  $15,  Riverside 
and  ^Monterey  $15  in  some  cases.  Alameda  and  Los  Angeles  counties 
in  cases  of  special  need  snpplement  the  $11  cash  payment  with  gro- 
ceries, milk,  and  clothing,  to  the  amount  of  $15.  The  city  and  county 
of  San  Francisco  has  not  increased  the  cash  allowance  and  the  burden  of 
adequate  support  of  its  wards  nuTst  be  met  by  the  various  child-placing 
agencies.  On  the  other  hand,  San  Francisco  probably  supplements 
state  aid  more  generously  than  any  other  county  in  the  state.  So  far 
as  the  so-called  "mother's  pension"  (i.  e.,  state  aid  to  children  in  the 
care  of  their  own  mothers)  is  concerned,  the  state  allowance  is  ridicu- 
lously inadequate.  California,  world  famous  for  her  warm-hearted 
generosity,  is  not  being  fair  to  her  own  needy  little  children  or  to  the 
institutions,  agencies,  and  homes  engaged  in  their  care.  She  will  not 
be  doing  them  justice  until  state  and  county  face  their  obligations  and 
increase  the  allowance  to  at  least  $2'0  a  month  per  child. 

2.  Alicratioii  in  hitv  io  raise  a<j(   limit  from  tirelvc  to  fifteen  years  in 
Jtontc.s   i(ii(](r  supervision   of  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections. 
The  control  now  exercised  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections over  child-caring  organizations  and  homes  stops  at  a  period 
when   a  child  needs  special   protection,   /.   e.,  the   age   of  adolescence. 
Institutions  and  liomes  cai-ing  for  children  under  twelve  years  are  under 
supervision  ;  when  the  inmat(.'  population  is  over  that  age  there  is  no 
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check  by  the  state  on  the  kind  of  work  done.  Several  family  boarding 
homes  denied  license  because  it  was  impossible  to  bring  them  up  to  a 
satisfactory  standard  have  found  a  very  easy  way  out  of  their  difficulty. 
By  sending  away  all  children  under  twelve  years  and  caring  for  older 
boys  and  girls  they  have  found  it  possible  to  evade  the  "annoyances" 
of  state  supervision.  The  dangerous  situations  made  possible  by  this 
evasion  of  the  law  may  well  be  imagined.  If  a  woman  is  unable  or 
unfit  to  give  adequate  and  proper  care  to  little  children,  how  much  less 
able  and  fit  is  she  to  give  the  special  care,  training,  and  guidance  so 
necessary  to  children  during  the  period  of  adolescence. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  group  of  child-caring  institutions  caring 
for  children  of  wayward  tendencies,  usually  over  the  twelve  year  age 
limit,  which  would  welcome  state  advice  and  counsel.  These  institu- 
tions Avould  be  glad  to  receive  the  state  license  for  their  work.  The 
inclusion  of  this  group  would  serve  also  to  round  out  and  make  more 
complete  the  state  supervisory  system.  The  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  feels  that  the  raising  of  the  age  limit  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  years  should  be  the  next  step  in  the  protective  safeguards  thrown 
around  the  dependent  children  of  the  state. 

Suggestions. 

1.  Standardization  of  county  care  of  children. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  has  stressed  the  need 
of  an  improved  method  of  county  care  of  children  in  former  reports. 
The  past  two  years  have  seen  some  improvement  but  much  remains  to 
be  done.  In  many  counties  of  the  state  there  is  no  plan  for  the  welfare 
or  future  of  the  children  for  whose  care  the  county  accepts  responsi- 
bility. These  little  unfortunates  drift  in  and  out  of  the  courts,  or  are 
called  to  the  more  or  less  perfunctory  attention  of  county  relief  officials, 
with  no  attempt  made  at  constructive  plans  for  their  future.  This  is 
la,rgely  because  there  is  no  proper  machinery  for  the  purpose.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  county  welfare  department  idea,  as  exemplified  in  Fresno 
and  San  Bernardino  counties,- would  seem  to  indicate  that  in  this  type 
of  organization  we  have  found  the  proper  machinery  for  handling  suc- 
cessfully the  child-care  problems  of  the  county.  The  county  welfare 
department  or  commission,  varying  slightly  in  makeup  and  functions 
to  suit  the  specific  needs  of  the  different  counties,  is  well  adapted  to 
serve  as  a  clearing-house  for  the  children  requiring  public  help.  This 
group,  representative  of  the  best  type  of  citizen  in  the  community,  with 
its  staff  of  trained  social  workers,  is  equipped  to  give  thought  and 
study  to  the  problem  of  the  dependent  children  in  the  community.  On 
the  basis  of  this  careful  consideration  it  can  be  determined  Avhether  the 
child  should  be  returned  to  its  own  home  and  assisted  therein,  whether 
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it  is  a  case  for  institutional  care,  or  whether  foster  home  care  is  indi- 
cated. Handling,  as  it  does,  the  problems  of  family  relief,  the  welfare 
department  is  the  logical  group  to  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  the  needy  children  of  the  community.  It  is  obvious  that  the  needy 
child  case  can  not  be  separated  from  the  family  relief  problem  of  which 
it  is  a  part. 

2.  "Case  Work"  methods  in  solving  of  proUems  of  child  care. 

The  case  work  method  which  in  recent  years  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  approved  technique  in  the  handling  of  social  problems, 
has  been  less  used  in  the  field  of  child  care,  perhaps,  than  in  almost 
any  other.  In  the  larger  population  centers  of  the  state  there  has  been 
something  of  an  approach  to  this  method ;  San  Francisco  is  developing 
a  system  of  child  care  based  on  the  individual  needs  of  the  child.  In 
the  majority  of  the  commmunities  of  the  state  there  is  no  machinery 
for  the  laboratory  method  of  handling  children's  cases.  When  machin- 
ery does  exist  there  is  too  frequently  rigid  adherence  to  preconceived 
ideas  as  to  the  best  methods  of  child  care  or  an  inditference  or  lack  of 
understanding  regarding  the  child's  needs.  The  mere  fact  that  a  child 
has  been  presented  to  an  institution,  or  an  adoption  society,  or  a  board- 
ing-out agency,  is  all  too  often  accepted  as  proof  that  he  is  in  need  of 
that  particular  type  of  care.  If  case  methods  were  applied  to  the 
application,  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  problems  involved,  it  might  develop  that  a  quite  different  kind 
of  help  was  needed.  Children  are  frequently  accepted  indiscrimi- 
nately by  child-caring  institutions  and  agencies,  with  no  attempt  to 
probe  into  the  conditions  giving  rise  to  the  application  for  such  assist- 
ance. 

After  acceptance,  the  case  work  method  should  be  continued.  A 
record  of  the  child's  history  while  in  care,  complete  in  every  detail  as 
to  health,  mental  development,  and  family  status,  with  a  report  on  the 
final  disposition,  would  serve  as  a  guide  to  determine  the  results  of 
that  particular  type  of  care  for  the  child  involved.  Only  a  careful 
and  painstaking  keeping  of  such  complete  records  can  measure  the  suc- 
cesses or  failures  of  the  work  of  the  different  types  of  child  care.  These 
case  histories  would  furnish  facts  on  which  to  base  arguments  for  or 
against  certain  methods  of  care,  which  are  now  too  often  based  merely 
on  unsupported  opinion.  They  would  afford,  also,  valuable  data  upon 
which  to  base  future  plans  for  tlie  benefit  of  dependent  children. 

3.  Specialization  in  the  work  of  children's  instiiutions. 

The  same  need  for  "specialization"  in  the  work  being  done  by  chil- 
dren's institutions  to  which  we  called  attention  two  years  ago,  still  con- 
fronts us.     In  our  last  report  we  advocated  not  only  a  specialization  in 
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work  but  a  reductiou  in  the  number  of  children's  institutions.  Two 
years  ago  there  were  sixty-three  institutions  caring  for  needy  children. 
There  are  now  but  fifty-eight.  Five  institutions  have  closed  their 
doors;  at  least  four  of  them  permanently.  There  remain  more  than 
sufifieient  institutions  to  provide  all  the  care  of  that  type  required  by 
the  needy  children  of  California.  What  is  required  is  a  redistribution 
of  the  institution  population  of  the  .state  into  more  highly  specialized 
groups.  "While  some  institutions  are  crowded,  others  are  almost  depop- 
ulated. Several  large  plants,  costly  of  operation,  are  being  maintained 
to  care  for  small  groups  of  children.  There  is  much  duplication  and 
overlapping  of  effort.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  children  in 
the  state  sadly  in  need  of  institutional  care,  for  whom  no  provision  is 
made.  Preventoriums  for  children  of  tuberculous  tendencies,  colonies 
for  the  actively  tuberculous,  hospital  schools  for  crippled  children, 
homes  for  mentally  defective,  and  homes  affording  group  care  for  lim- 
ited numbers  of  adolescents  presenting  special  problems — all  are  greatly 
needed  in  California.  If  a  number  of  the  existing  institutions  would 
face  this  situation  and  bravely  enter  this  pioneer  field,  they  would 
make  a  splendid  contribution  to  the  work  for  child  protection. 

4.  Xeccl  of  recreational  equipment  in  institutions. 

Properly  directed  and  supervised  play  is  recognized  today  as  an 
important  factor  in  the  de^'elopnient  of  all  normal  children.  Undi- 
rected leisure  is  a  most  dangerous  substitute  for  directed  play.  Unfor- 
tunately many  people  caring  for  children  recognize  no  such  distinction. 
The  institution  furnishes  too  often  inadequate  space  for  play  with  no 
apparatus,  no  direction  and  only  repressive  supervision.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  energy  and  play  impulses  of  children  need  guidance. 
It  should  be  made  a  constructive  force  in  the  development  of  all  chil- 
dren but  is  especially  necessary  in  the  restricted  life  of  the  institutional 
child. 

5.  A  better  halanced  diet  in  children's  institutions. 

Intensive  studies  of  the  feeding  of  children  in  a  representative  group 
of  California  institutions  point  to  the  grave  danger  of  underfeeding. 
AVith  a  few  noteworthy  exceptions  where  the  diet  was  ample  and  well 
balanced,  there  Avas  a  deficiency  in  body -building  foods.  In  some 
instances  the  (piantity  served  was  more  than  sufficient,  but  so  badly 
l)alanced  as  to  fail  utterly  to  meet  the  needs  of  growing  children. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  preponderance  of  starchy  foods  in  the  diet,  while 
eggs,  milk,  and  meat  were  too  often  omitted.  The  existing  high  prices 
of  foodstuffs  liave  undoubtedly  worked  a  great  hardship  on  many  of  the 
instituti(ms,  already  struggling  with  the  problem  of  adjusting  their 
needs  to  their  income.     There  is  need  of  recognition  of  the  fact,  how- 
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r\vi\  that  the  table  is  the  last  place  where  tdo  riii'id  ccoiKHiiy  and 
ivtrciu'hmciit  can  he  alVorded.  Helt'i'  |)lanniii,u.  a  more  carotul  study 
of  food  values,  and  co-operation  with  other  similar  institutions  in  Inly- 
ing supplies,  with  a  consequent  i-ednction  in  prices,  would  yo  far  toward 
meeting  the  situation.  The  ('hildren's  Veai-.  launched  by  the  federal 
government,  has  served  to  rouse  us  all  to  the  tremendous  importance  of 
conserving  our  child  life  and  giving  it  a  proper  start.  Undernourish- 
ment in  childhood  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  foes  of  development  to 
normal  manhood  and  womanhood.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  reach 
and  save  all  the  children  in  (California  who  are  not  being  adequately 
fed.  but  the  institutional  grouj)  for  which  the  state  is  responsible  could 
and  should  be  protected. 

Care  of  Dependent  Children. 

During  the  biennial  period  in  its  experience  gained  from  extended 
supervision  of  the  children '.s  agencies  and  institutions  in  California, 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  has  tried  to  .supplement 
its  routine  inspections  with  constructive  suggestions. 

Its  purpose  has  been  to  l)e  practically  helpful;  to  meet  the  problems 
of  the  institutions  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  actually  doing  the 
work,  and  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  ideas  between  institutions. 

The  question  of  records  is  one  of  vital  importance  with  all  institu- 
tions. It  is  impossible  to  do  intelligent  work  for  children  in  institu- 
tions wdthout  careful  and  accurate  records.  To  that  end,  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  has  devoted  much  thought  to  a 
system  of  record-keeping  for  child-caring  organizations.  The  past 
Inennial  period  has  seen  th(^  completion  of  the  installation  of  a  uniform 
system  of  keeping  the  histories  of  the  children  in  care,  uniform  social 
and  financial  reports,  and  an  accounting  system  in  the  children's  insti- 
tutions. A  record-k(Hq)ing  sy.stem  for  child-placing  agencies  has  been 
l)repared  and  installed  in  its  entirety  in  one  agency.  Insistence  on  the 
adoption  of  this  system  has  not  becni  made  in  cases  where  satisfactory 
records  were  already  in  use. 

During  the  past  year  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
lias  endeavored  to  assist  the  child-caring  institutions  in  guarding  the 
health  and  development  of  their  children  through  proper  physical  exami- 
nations and  feeding.  A  uniform  health  record  card,  based  on  that 
prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  Board  of  Control  for  the 
children  receiving  state  aid.  has  been  printed  and  furnished  in  quanti- 
ties to  the  non-state-aid  children's  institutions.  Assistance  in  making 
the  physical  examinations  and  recording  the  results  on  the  record  cards 
has  been  rendered  by  the  field  nurses  in  the  employ  of  the  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections. 
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An  inteiiisivo  .survey  of  oaeh  of  the  iiou-state-aid  (^liildren's  institu- 
tions has  been  made.  On  the  liasis  of  these  careful  and  exhaustive 
studies  recommendations  for  improvement  have  l)een  made  to  the 
boards  of  managers,  conferences  for  a  discussion  of  problems  have 
been  held,  and  every  effort  made  to  be  of  service  in  a  helpful,  con- 
structive way. 

The  grave  need  of  this  record-keeping  system,  particularly  the  child's 
history  card,  was  shown  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  study  the  results 
of  the  work  of  a  representative  group  of  children's  institutions.  The 
plan  provided  for  the  visitation  of  the  children  dismissed  from  ten 
institutions  during  a  given  period.  In  some  instances  it  Avas  impossible 
to  locate  any  children  at  all,  except  as  addresses  were  supplied  by  the 
memories  of  those  in  charge.  The  matron  might  know  vaguely  that  a 
child  had  been  removed  by  her  annt,  or  that  a  good  place  to  work  had 
been  found  for  her,  but  beyond  that  there  was  no  knowledge  of  the 
child  or  the  surroundings  to  which  she  had  gone.  Curiously  little  inter- 
est was  exhibited  by  some  institutions  as  to  the  fate  of  their  former 
wards.  Their  attitude  was  that  when  the  child  left  the  walls  of  the  in- 
stitution the  responsibility  of  the  management  ceased.  It  seemed  not  to 
occur  to  them  to  wonder  whether  they  had  done  well  or  ill  by  the  child, 
whether  he  had  gone  back  to  former  squalid  surroundings  or  improved 
conditions,  whether  he  left  the  institution  pretty  much  as  he  came  into 
it  or  whether  he  had  been  developed  physically  and  mentally  by  his  stay 
and  rendered  more  fit  for  the  battle  of  existence.  The  study  served  to 
prove  to  several  well-meaning  boards  of  managers  that  their  confident 
assertions  that  they  knew  "all  about  their  children"  had  not  much 
foundation  in  fact  when  it  came  to  actually  locating  their  former  wards. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  one  large  institution  making  a  consistent 
effort  to  get  and  keep  in  touch  with  all  their  former  inmates.  A  field 
worker  was  employed  to  visit  all  the  children  who  could  be  located  and 
a  record  was  kept  of  the  child's  post-institution  history  and  his  success 
or  failure  in  adapting  himself  to  life. 

Perhaps  the  most  worth  while  piece  of  work  accomplished  by  the 
children 's  department  was  a  nutritional  survey  of  twenty-two  non-state- 
aid  institutions,  made  by  a  dietitian  employed  for  the  purpose.  The 
board  had  long  felt  the  need  of  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
feeding  of  children  in  institutions  and  the  prevailing  high  cost  of  food- 
stuffs made  the  study  particularly  timely.  The  findings  of  these  studies 
indicate  a  grave  danger  of  underfeeding  of  the  children  in  institutions. 
This  danger  has  been  pointed  out,  suggestions  made  for  improvement 
in  the  dietaries,  and  practical  recipes  prepared,  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet  which  has  gone  to  every  child-caring  institution  in  California. 
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Co-operatiou  in  the  Children's  Year  program  has  been  given  l\v  the 
children's  agents  of  the  board.  Assistance  Avas  rendered  in  the  survey 
of  crippled  children  in  California  undertaken  by  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs. 

A  study  of  the  day  nursery  problem  in  California  has  been  made, 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  it  was  being  affected  by  war  con- 
ditions. A  few  new  nurseries  have  sprung  into  being  in  the  creation 
of  which  the  entrance  of  mothers  into  war  industries  has  seemed  to  be  a 
factor. 

The  attention  of  the  pul)lic  was  called  to  the  danger  of  underfeeding 
our  children  in  wartime  by  a  circular  dated  October,  1917,  as  follows : 

"Those  of  us  who  have  dedicated  ourselves  to  the  protection  of  these  defenseless 
ones  must  keep  our  heads  clear  and  our  motives  unmixed,  determining,  that  whatever 
happens,  all  other  forms  of  treasure,  all  other  forms  of  wealth,  all  other  methods  of 
defense  shall  be  sacrificed  before  we  comi>el  the  children  of  America  to  pass  through 
the   fire."      (Owen   Lovejoy. ) 

DO   NOT   FORGET  THE  CHILDREN    IN   WAR  TIME. 

Costs: 

Milk  is  now  5  cents  per  quart  higher  in  all  population  centers. 
Milk  is  the  most  important  food  for  young  children. 
Milk   is  50  per  cent  dearer  than   heretofore. 
Other  foodstuffs  have  risen  from  15  to  65  per  cent  in  cost. 
Living  expenses  were  21!  per  cent  higher  in  May,  1917,  than  in  May,  191G. 
They  are  still  rising. 

(See  enclosed  pamphlet  prepared  by  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia.) 

Income: 

Wages  have  not  increased  in  proi)ortion. 

50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  comnuinity  earn  .$1000  or  less  per  annum. 

At  any  time  they  buy  only  food  enough  to  keep  their  children  in  health. 

Raised  cost  of  living  means  reduced  food   purchase.     This   risks   impaired   health 

of  the  child — later,  impaired  efficiency  for  work  and  life. 
Undernourishment  means  practically  sloic  starvation. 

HOOVER'S  ORDERS  ARE  TO   PREVENT  WASTE. 

WASTE   OF   CHILDHOOD    IS   THE   GREATEST   WASTE. 

In  Europe  in  the  stress  of  sudden  war  three  years  ago  the  children  were  forgotten. 
Now  their  pitiful  condition  is  the  most  shocking  story  every  child  specialist  who 
returns  has  to  tell. 

Here  in  the  United  States  and  (si)eeially  in  prosperous  rnlifornia,  let  us  take 
warning. 

IT  IS  CHEAPER  TO  PREVENT  THAN  TO  CURE. 

Better  pay  to  maintain  our  past  standards  than  be  forced  presently  to  pay  for 
the  care  of  countless  children  of  the  nation  afflicted  with  rickets  and  other  diseases 
of  malnutrition. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS  HAS  THE 

FACTS  THAT  SHOW  THE  DANGER. 

We  are  in  close  touch  with  all  the  child-caring  agencies  of  the  state.  From  daily 
experience  we  know  that  the  eleven  dollars  ($11)  paid  by  most  counties  to  board 
children  docs  not  now  cover  the  actual  costs  for  sufficient  and  proper  food  and 
clothing. 
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THE    HEALTH    OF    MANY    CHILDREN    IN    CALIFORNIA    DEPENDS    UPON 

WHAT  YOU    DO. 

Because  of  your  ijowers  as  i)ulilic  officials,  as  leadiTs  ii)  ymw  coimmuiities,  as  far- 
seeing  Americau  citizens,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  urges  you 
to  see  to  it  that  whether  in  families  on  low  incomes,  in  indigent  families,  in  orphan- 
ages or  separate  boarding  homes,  the  money  you  give  to  care  for  all  these  needy 
children  is  enough  to  pay  for  the  food  and  clothing  thcij  need  if  they  are  to  grow  up 
healthy  and  self-sirpporting.  THIS!  SHOULD  MEAN  A  MINIMUM  ALLOWANCE 
OF  $12.50  BY  THE  COUNTY.  SUPPLEMENTED  FROM  OTHER  SOURCES 
TO  AT  LEAST  FOURTEEN  DOLLARS   {^1.',)   PER  MONTH. 

The  routine  work  of  in.spection  and  licensing  children's  institutions, 
day  nurseries,  family  boarding  homes,  maternities,  rescue  homes,  and 
child-placing  agencies  has  been  heavy.  The  following  table  shows  the 
status  of  licensure  work  of  the  board  on  December  1,  1918 : 


Licensed 

Appli- 
cation for 
license 
pending 

*In  active 

Total 
niiinliei- 
on  llle 

Family  boarding- 
Child-placing-  age 

homes 

neies  

tions 

and  hospital.'!  --. 

515 
10 
57 

240 

s- 

IS 

165 

1,.542 

2,222 
10 

Children's   institi, 
Maternity  homes 

1 

49 

22 
232 

SO 
591 

Rescue  homes  .- 

8 

Day  nurseries  .       .            -             _         _ 

3 

6 

07 

-Totals     

848 

218 

1,802 

2,865 

^Inactive  means  institutions  and  homes  not  now  actively  at  work  Ijut  which  have  received 
the  consideration  of  the  Board  and  whose  names  are  on  file.  This  group  includes  licenses 
denied  and  revoked,  voluntarily  relinquished,  work  discontinued,  changed  minds  after  applying 
for  license,  and  a  few  wlio  have  movfd  and  whose  wher  abouts  arc  unknown. 

Institutional   Care  of   Children. 

Institutional  care  of  children  in  California  has  several  distinctive 
features.  There  are  no  state  orphanages ;  there  are  none  maintained  by 
counties.  Practically  all  iiistitution.s  have  been  founded  and  controlled 
by  private  corporations.  The  state,  however,  pays  a  subsidy  to  child- 
caring  institutions  on  certain  conditions.  AVhenever  ten  dollars  per 
month  can  not  be  o])tained  from  any  other  source,  whenever  the  insti- 
tution applying  for  the  subsidy  will  keep  prescribed  books,  give  specific 
information  concerning  the  children  for  whom  they  ask  aid,  and  in  gen- 
eral satisfy  the  authorities  that  the  care  to  be  given  will  be  of  a  kind 
that  promises  the  child  health  and  opportunity,  then  the  state  will  pay 
$100  annually  if  the  child  is  an  orphan,  .$150  a  year  for  a  foundling 
up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  and  $75  a  year  for  a  half  orphan. 

In  1913  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  was  given  power 
to  license  all  child-caring  institutions.  Licensed  institutions  that  take 
children  are  of  two  classes — those  which  ask  for  state  aid  and  those 
which  do  not.  They  are  usiuilly  called  the  state-aid  and  the  non-state- 
aid    children's    institutions.     The    tei-ni    "orpluiiiagc"    in    referring   to 
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these  institutions  is  ;i  iiiisnomcr.  They  arc  ii<»t  orpluinag'es  in  tiiat  the 
majority  of  cliiklrcn  in  care  are  not  oi'[)liaiis  but  have  one  and  often 
both  parents  living.  Out  of  a  total  population  of  4439  children  receiv- 
ing institutional  care  on  June  30,  1918,  only  332  were  orphans. 

The  children  whom  the  state,  county,  or  private  charity  most  fre- 
quently cares  for  in  institutions  are  the  offspring  of  parents  who  are 
destitute,  separated  or  divorced,  worthless  or  lost  from  sight,  or  one  of 
whom  has  been  deserted  by  the  other, — parents,  who,  in  a  word,  can  not 
meet  their  parental  responsibilities,  yet  have  not  relinquished  their 
claims  upon  their  children.  Frequently  institutions  admit  children  for 
short  stays  with  no  investigation  of  the  applications  for  admission,  and 
on  the  slightest  claim  from  parents  hand  them  back  to  homes  known  to 
be  unfit. 

Persons  who  think  of  these  institutions  as  homes  where  children 
are  reared  must  realize  that  in  fact  they  are  rather  temporary  deposi- 
tories for  children  of  families  momentarily  embarrassed.  If  the  insti- 
tution studies  the  group  from  which  the  child  is  taken,  if  modern  con- 
structive case  methods  are  used  and  the  child  is  restored  to  a  family 
that  has  become  self-supporting  and  self-sufficing,  the  home  giving  tem- 
porary shelter  has  done  a  fine  piece  of  work,  and  there  should  be  only 
praise  for  its  purposes.  But  if,  as  is  all  too  frequently  the  case,  the 
child  is  removed  from  a  sordid  and  unlovely  life  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months  and  then  at  the  capricious  call  of  the  parents  handed  back  to 
this  same  sordid  home  and  lost  to  sight,  both  the  generous  effort  and 
public  money  are  wasted.  Institutions  still  have  much  to  learn  about 
case  work,  about  the  methods  of  deciding  which  are  proper  children  to 
admit  and  when  and  under  what  circumstances  to  release  their  wards. 
A  law  passed  in  1917  (Stats.  1917,  p.  770)  permits  the  institution 
definitely  to  protect  the  child  of  immoral  parents  against  such  parents. 
The  way  to  correct  much  abuse  is  open  if  onl}^  boards  of  managers  can 
be  aroused  to  their  duties. 

Because  the  institution  has  often  fallen  below  its  own  best  possibil- 
ities, because  of  the  success  of  intensive  child-placing  work,  institutions 
tend  to  become  somewhat  depopulated  or  to  become  centers  of  emergency 
work.  For  this  reason  it  is  likely  that  institutions  will  have  to  meet  the 
need  for  specialized  types  of  homes  that  give  care  to  specialized  types  of 
children  needing  custodial  care,  children  such  as  the  defective  child,  the 
crippled  child,  or  the  boy  or  girl,  who,  during  the  adolescent  period, 
has  need  of  the  influences  of  group  life.  California  now  lacks  such 
special  homes.  The  real  need  of  them  can  be  met  by  the  existing  chil- 
dren's institutions  if  they  will  but  adjust  themselves  to  it. 

One  of  the  outstanding  facts  of  the  care  of  dependent  children  in 
California  during  the  past  five  years  has  been  the  decrease  in  number 
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of  institutions.  In  1918  there  were  approximately  sevpnty-five  chil- 
dren's institutions — there  are  now  fifty-seven. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  the  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of 
children  in  institutions  who  get  state  support.  The  total  number  of 
<ihildren  who  in  a  given  institution  receive  state  aid  grows  smaller. 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  has  been  an  actual  decrease  in  the  total 
number  of  children  who  receive  state  aid.  Those  same  children  who 
are  no  longer  receiving  state  aid  in  institutions  are  still  state  charges. 
They  are  "placed  out";  that  is,  they  are  in  family  homes,  .either  in 
the  homes  of  their  own  mothers  or  in  foster  homes. 

On  November  1,  1918,  there  were  fifty-seven  children's  institutions 
holding  the  license  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 
Thirty-four  of  these  receive  state  aid,  twenty-three  do  not.  On  June 
30,  1918,  there  were  in  these  fifty-seven  institutions  4439  children,  788 
of  whom  were  supported  in  part  from  state  funds. 

These  fifty-seven  licensed  institutions  are  as  follows : 
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Standards  for  Children's  Institutions. 

1.  The  huildi'iig  shall  meet  the  legal  requirements  of  the  county  in 

which  the  institution  is  located,  as  to  construction,  material, 
safety,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  i)lnmbing.  The  upkeep,  and 
particularly  the  housekeeping,  shall  conform  to  the  average  of 
the  institutions  of  like  character  in  this  state. 

2.  TJie  health  of  the  children  shall  be  guarded: 

(a)  Through  a  dietary  conforming  at  least  to  the  minimum 
standard  supplied  by  this  office. 

(&)  Through  examination  of  each  child  by  a  competent  physi- 
cian before  admission. 

(c)  Through  regular  visitation  or  examination  by  a  doctor  or 

licensed  nurse. 

(d)  Through   enforcement   of  vaccination   and   quarantine   re- 

quirements. 
(e)   Through   proper   care   of  the  teeth,   by  providing  a  tooth 

brush  for  each  child,  and  periodic  visits  to  a  dentist. 
(/)   Through  provision  for  the  isolation  and  special  care  of  the 

sick. 
(g)   Through  regular  and  systematic  bathing. 
(h)   A  separate  bed  to  be  provided  for  each  child  except  in  case 
of  emergency. 

3.  The  clothing  of  the  children  shall  be  clean,  neat,  and  seasonable, 

and  of  a  design,  quantity,  and  quality  to  develop  the  self-respect 
of  the  child. 

4.  Education  and  recreation. 

(a)  The  education  should  conform  with  the  requirements  of 
the  state  and  all  teachers  of  the  regular  curriculum  shall 
have  a  county  certificate. 

(&)  Children  .shall  receive  moral  and  religions  instruction,  pro- 
vided that  no  child  shall  be  required  to  attend  religious 
services  or  to  receive  religious  instruction  in  a  faith  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  its  parents  or  guardian. 

{c)  A  library  of  l)ooks  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  children  shall 
be  provided  and  shall  be  regularly  accessible  to  them. 

id)  Playgrounds  and  playrooms,  properly  equipped  with 
apparatus,  games,  and  toys  shall  be  provided,  and  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  some  one  officer  of  the  institution 
to  supervise  and  encourage  play  activities. 

5.  The   supervision.     The   superintendent   shall   be   a   person   of   such 

character  and  capacity  as  shall  guarantee  to  the  children  control 
and  companion.ship  and  to  the  board  and  state  the  responsible 
management  of  the  institution  and  its  inmates.  He  nmst  not  be 
required  to  collect  funds,  but  should  devote  his  time  to  the  organ- 
ization and  conduct  of  the  woi-k  of  caring  for  the  children. 

r;.   (loverning  Bixtrd.     AVIicrc  therc^  ar(^  over  twenty  children,  the  phicc; 
shall  1)0  inc()r|)()ralo(1  with  a  l)oard  of  divoetors  of  at  least  seven 
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members,  at  least  four  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  the  city  or 
town  in  which  the  home  is  situated.  The  governing  board  must 
be  responsible  persons  who  feel  a  definite  interest  in  the  work  and 
give  personal  attention  to  it.  Board  members  failing  to  attend 
three  successive  meetings,  without  good  excuse,  should  be  dropped 
and  replaced  by  persons  who  are  able  to  give  more  time  to  the 
problems  of  the  institution.  The  meetings  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors shall  be  held  at  the  institution.  The  work  of  the  board 
should  be  done,  on  the  whole,  through  committees.  These  should 
be  working  committees,  not  merely  nominal  groups. 

7.  Accounting.     All  the  accounts  shall  be  kept  in  conformity  with  the 

methods  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Control  and  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

8.  Records.     Each  institution  shall  keep  the  uniform  record-keeping 

system  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Control  and  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  and  render  annual  financial 
and  population  reports  on  the  blanks  prescribed  and  furnished  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

Child-Placing   Agencies. 

In  the  state  of  California  all  child-placing  agencies  must  be  licensed. 
The  statutes  of  1911,  page  1087,  decree  that  no  organization  may  engage 
in  the  work  of  child-placing  without  a  license  from  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections.  Armed  Avitli  this  power,  this  board  now 
issues,  denies  or  revokes  all  licenses  for  such  societies,  investigates  their 
records  and  methods  of  work,  and  sets  standards  to  which  they  must 
conform.  Ten  child-placing  agencies  are  thus  licensed  to  work  in 
California.  It  is  not  always  clearly  understood  that  there  is  consider- 
able variation  in  the  type  of  work  done  by  these  various  agencies. 
Children  may  be  placed  in  familj^  homes  under  three  different  arrange- 
ments. They  may  be  placed  permanently,  for  adoption;  they  may  be 
placed  in  the  homes  of  persons  who  make  no  charge  for  their  care;  or 
finall}^,  they  may  be  placed  in  homes  where  board  is  paid  for  them. 
These  methods  are  known  respectively  as  placement  for  adoption,  place- 
ment in  free  homes,  placement  in  boarding  homes. 

Of  the  ten  licensed  agencies,  two  engage  in  the  more  permanent  form 
of  child-placing,  i.  c,  for  adoption  or  in  permanent  free  homes  without 
adoption.  The  other  agencies  are  engaged  more  particularly  in  finding 
boarding  homes  for  their  wards,  and  are  known  generally  as  "boarding- 
out"  agencies.  This  type  of  child-care  has  developed  to  its  greatest 
proportions  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region,  seven  of  the  boarding-out 
agencies  being  located  in  San  Francisco  and  Alameda  counties.  The 
eighth  society  does  practically  no  cliild-placing,  l)ut  liolds  a  license  so 
that  it  may  place  eniergciicy  eases. 
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On  June  30,  1918,  there  were  711  children  in  the  care  of  the  two  adop- 
tion societies  and  2681  in  the  care  of  the  boarding-oiit  agencies.  On 
November  1,  1918,  the  files  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions showed  a  total  of  574  homes  in  which  children  were  being  boarded 
by  the  eight  boarding  agencies. 

The  following  societies  hold  the  license  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  to  place  children  in  homes: 

Agency  Secretaiy. 

Baby  Hospital  of  Alameda  Couuty Miss  Bertha  Wright 

Fifty-first  and  Dover  streets,  Oakland. 
Berkeley  Charity  Organization  Society Mrs.  L.  H.  Ospina 

2120  Grove  street,  Berkeley. 
Catholic  Humane  Bureau Mr.  James  P.  Skelly 

Hewes  Building.  San  Francisco. 
Catholic  Ladies  Aid  Society  of  Alameda  County Mrs.  E.  McCoy 

502  City  Hall,  Oakland. 
Children's  Agency  of  the  San  Francisco  Associated  Charities__Miss  Katherine  Feltou 

1500  Jackson  street,  San   Francisco. 
*Children's  Home  Society Mrs.  F.  E.  L.  Bailey 

2414  Griffith  avenue,  Los  Angeles. 
Eureka  Benevolent  Society Mr.   L   Irving  Lipsitch 

436  O'Farrell  street,  San  Francisco. 
i'Los  Angeles  Humane  Society Mr.  A.  H.  Hnrd 

208  Tajo  Building,  Los  Angeles. 

*Native  Sons'  and  Daughters'  Central  Committee  on  Homeless  Children 

Miss  Mary  Brusie 

955  Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Oakland  Associated  Charities Mrs.   Florence  Hill 

City  Hall,  Oakland. 

Rcceivhif/  Homes  of  ChiM-Plucliig  Agencies. 
Babies*  Aid 847  Twenty-ninth  avenue,   San  Francisco 

(Children's  Agency  of  San  Francisco  Associated  Charities.) 
Victoria  Home Griffith  avenue  and  Twenty-third  street,  Dos  Angeles 

(Children's  Home   Society.) 

Standards  for  Child-Placing  Agencies. 

1.  Each  society  should  be  incorporated;  it  should  have  a  board  of 
directors  made  up  of  persons  generally  recognized  as  responsible  citi- 
zens, persons  willing  to  do  active  work  for  the  society  and  representing 
the  several  religious  faiths  of  the  children  in  ward;  and  each  society 
should  have  a  case  committee  which  .should  direct  the  policias  con- 
cerning the  placement  of  children.  There  must  be  a  superintendent  who 
must  not  collect  his  own  salary,  but  must  devote  all  his  time  to  the  organ- 
ization and  conduct  of  the  work. 

2.  Each  society  should  have  a  regularly  established  home,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, where  children  received  am  bo  car-pd  for  until  such  time  as  they 
are  placed  out. 

3.  All  child-placing  societies  must  keep  records  in  such  a  way  that 
annual  financial  and  social  statistical  reports  can  be  gathered  from  them. 
These  reports  must  be  rendered  to  this  Board  on  the  forms  prescribed 
1)V  it. 


*A(loiJtion    and    fnH'    lionic    V'li-i-t;emoii(,s, 
tLicen.se   revoked   Dec.    11,    191S, 
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4.  Each  child-placing  society  should  furnish  to  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  monthly  reports  of  visitations  made ;  these  to 
be  certified  to  by  the  superintendent. 

5:  Each  society  shall  maintain  an  adequate  supervision  of  the  chil- 
dren placed  by  it.  Adequate  supervision  is  that  which  gives  all  con- 
cerned the  certainty  that  the  child  is  being  properly  reared.  The  nature 
and  amount  of  supervision  necessary  to  do  this  varies  with  the  kind 
of  work  being  done.  It  is  thus  difficult  to  set  a  standard  of  supervision 
that  applies  to  all  types  of  work.  However,  cases  where  the  children 
are  in  the  first  two  years  of  residence  in  a  given  home  should  be  visited 
at  least  every  three  months.  Frequency  of  visits  thereafter  can  be 
more  nearly  modified  to  the  special  needs  of  the  case. 

6.  A  thorough  physical  examination  shall  be  made  of  all  children  prior 
to  placement  in  homes.  A  mental  test  should  be  made  in  all  cases;  it 
must  be  made  in  all  doubtful  cases. 

7.  No  child  should  be  finally  placed  for  adoption  until  it  has  been  in 
one  home  under  the  supervision  of  the  child-placing  agency  for  at 
least  six  months ;  on  the  whole,  it  is  preferable  that  a  year  should  elapse 
before  final  papers  of  adoption  are  granted. 

8.  Each  society  should  make  such  arrangements  for  carrying  on  its 
work  as  would  show  that  it  is  not  aiding  in  the  illegitimate  disposal  of 
children  either  by  deliberately  weakening  parental  responsibility  on  the 
one  hand  or  encouraging  illegitimacy  on  the  other. 

Family  Boarding  Homes. 

The  most  accredited  foster  home  is  that  selected  and  supervised  by  a 
licensed  child-placing  agency.  There  is,  however,  another  type  of 
boarding  home  in  this  state.  This  is  the  family  boarding  home  not 
supervised  by  any  licensed  society,  and  only  recently  by  the  state  and 
in  tlie  larger  centers  by  local  health  boards. 

In  almost  every  community  of  the  state  there  are  parents,  Avho  for 
various  reasons  find  it  impossible  to  care  for  their  own  children,  and 
who  of  their  own  initiative  seek  places  for  them  to  board.  When  they 
place  their  children  in  these  homes  they  themselves  pay  wholly  for 
their  care.  These  parents  "do  not  want  charity."  In  all  too  many 
cases  in  the  past  the  homes  they  have  found  for  themselves  were  mere 
commercial  enterprises.  Many  of  the  children  placed  in  this  way  were 
given  the  most  perfunctory  care,  a  niggardly  diet,  crowded  sleeping 
quarters,  inadequate  schooling,  and  little  play.  Too  often  their  por- 
tion was  neglect — or  worse  In  1913  (Stats.  1918,  p.  78)  a  law  was 
passed  aiming  to  prevent  the  abuses  of  this  .system.  By  its  pro- 
visions, no  child  under  twelve  ye;irs  can  be  taken  inlo  any  liome  other 
tliaii  tliat  of  a  rchitivc  or  ,i;u;ii'(li;iii  unless  tlic  lioini'  is  licensed  bv  the 
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State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  It  has  taken  much  time 
and  ingenuity  to  find  these  ' '  family ' '  homes ;  much  more  time  and  effort 
must  be  spent  in  the  supervision  of  them.  In  the  population  centers 
local  boards  of  health  are  sharing  this  responsibility  and  in  communi- 
ties where  the  health  boards  do  not  issue  permits,  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  makes  the  endorsement  of  the  local  health 
officer  prerequisite  to  state  license.  The  co-operation  of  local  relief 
agencies,  county  departments  of  public  welfare,  and  social  service  com- 
missions has  been  sought.  This  use  of  the  county  unit  in  supervising 
this  unstable  group  of  homes  has  proved  most  succassful.  Many 
Avretched  places  have  been  closed;  the  standard  of  the  rest  has  been 
demonstrably  improved.  All  homes  now  operate  under  the  following 
rules  of  this  board,  which  are  slowly  establishing  a  standard  of  clean- 
liness and  physical  and  spiritual  care  for  the  child : 

MINIMUM    REQUIREMENTS    FOR    FAMILY    BOARDING    HOMES    FOR 

CHILDREN. 

1.  References  as  specified  in  application  blank  must  be  furnished. 

2.  The  home  shall  conform  in  building  and  maintenance  to  the  sanitary  ordinances 
of  the  city  or  county,  and  shall  have  the  permit  or  endorsement  of  the  local  board 
of  health  or  health  officer. 

3.  A  complete  register  shall  be  kept  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  name,  age.  sex 
of  the  child,  the  names  and  addresses  of  parents  or  guardians,  religion,  date  of 
reception,  date  of  discharge  of  each  child ;  also  a  health  i-ecoi'd,  showing  condition  of 
child  on  entrance  to  home  and  any  subsequent  illness  or  accident.  Such  a  register 
has  been  prescribed  and  printed  by  the  state  board  and  is  supplied  free  of  charge. 
This  register  must  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspector  from  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections. 

4.  The  house  must  be  in  a  residence  district  (not  commercial  or  factory),  con- 
venient to  school,  with  sufficient  room  to  accommodate  the  family  group  and  the 
boarded  children  in  a  comfortable  and  sanitary  way.  and  with  yard  space  enough  for 
a   home  playground  for  the  children. 

5.  Sleeping  rooms  must  afford  the  regulation  uOO  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  occu- 
pant, and  must  have  plenty  of  windows  opening  upon  street  or  garden — no  dark 
courts.  Each  child  shall  have  a  separate  lied.  No  adult  male  boardei's  or  roomers 
shall  be  permitted. 

(?.  Individual  hair  and  toolli  bnishes.  towel,  etc..  sliall  be  jjrovided  and  each  cliild 
instructed  in  their  use. 

7.  Every  child  of  proper  age  shall  be  given  oiiportuuity  to  attend  Saliltalh  school 
or  church  of  the  religious  faith  of  its  parents. 

8.  Children  under  fourteen  shall  have  no  routine  work  other  than  school  tasks, 
but  there  is  no  objection  to  their  performing  simple  duties,  providing  these  do  not 
prevent  ample  opportunity  for  school  and  play. 

9.  Proper  medical  supervision  should  be  guaranteed  each  cliild. 

10.  The  dietary  shall  be  up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections. 

11.  The  sum  paid  for  the  support  of  the  children  shall  not  l)e  the  only  source  of 
income  for  the  family  group;  there  must  be  some  other  resource. 

12.  When  a  child  is  given  up,  it  must  be  to  the  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person 
having  a  legal  right  to  receive  it. 

13.  The  reception,  death,  serious  illness,  or  removal  of  any  child  must  be  reported 
promptly  to  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections;  also  any 
fliangc  in  the  management  or  address  of  the  foster  home.  F;iihnv  to  do  this  means 
rorrciliirc   of    license. 
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Day  Nurseries. 

Still  another  type  of  child  care  which  must  procure  state  license  in 
California  is  the  day  nursery.  While  the  day  nursery,  as  the  name 
implies,  gives  but  part-time  care,  it  has  the  child  during  most  of  its 
waking  hours  and  in  its  most  impressionable  years.  It  is  during  these 
pre-school  years  that  the  foundation  for  future  health  and  development 
is  laid  and  the  day  nursery  has  a  grave  responsibility  toward  the  little 
ones  it  shelters. 

Day  nurseries  in  California  may  be  classified  into  three  groups,  i.  e., 
the  day  nursery  conducted  by  some  local  boards  of  education,  providing 
care  for  children  of  pre-school  age  so  that  their  older  brothers  and 
sisters  will  not  be  kept  at  home  to  care  for  them ;  the  daj^  nursery  under 
private  auspices,  for  the  children  of  working  mothers ;  and  the  seasonal 
day  nursery  maintained  by  factory  and  cannery  managements  for  the 
children  of  women  in  their  employ.  The  first  group,  as  part  of  the 
state  educational  system,  do  not  require  the  license  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Corrections.  The  second  group  is  licensed  by  this 
board,  while  supervision  of  the  third  group  has  been  shared  with  other 
state  commissions,  whose  duties  include  inspection  of  factories  and 
canneries.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  latter  group  should  prob- 
ably also  be  required  to  secure  state  license,  and  it  will  be  the  future 
policy  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  to  include  the 
day  nurseries  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  the  group  holding  its  license. 

There  are  at  present  eighteen  day  nurseries  licensed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  as  follows: 

Berkeley  Day  Nursery Seventh  and  Addison  streets.   Berkeley 

Canon  Kip  Memorial  Day  Nursery 246  Second  street,   San  Francisco 

Community   Day   Nursery 101.5   Shotwell   street,   San   Francisco 

Day  Nursery  of  Sisters  of  the  IIoly_Fami]y_16th  and  Dolores  streets,  San  Francisco 

Ebell  Day  Nursery 311  East  Fifth  street,  Santa  Ana 

Holy  Family  Day  Nursery 130  Vine  street,  San  Jose 

*Ida  Straus  Day  Nureery 531  North  Boylston  street,  Los  Angeles 

King's   Daughters'   Day  Nursery 134   North  Clarence  street,   Los  Angeles 

Long  Beach  Day  Nursery Eighth  and  Alamitos  streets,  Long  Beach 

Neighborhood  House  Day  Nursery 1809  National  avenue,   San  Diego 

Pasadena  Day  Nursery 8S  Worcester  street,  Pasadena 

Pvedlands  Day  Nursery 626  Orange  street.   Redlands 

San  Jose  Day   Nursery 165  Devine  street,   San  Jose 

St.  Elizabeth's  Day  Nursery 135  North  xVnderson  street,  Los  Angeles 

St.  Francis  Day  Home 1440  Powell  street,  San  Francisco 

St.  Vincent's  Day  Home Eighth  and  Chestnut  streets,  Oakland 

St.  Vincent's  Day  Nursery Carillo  street.  Santa  Barbara 

Woman's  Day  Nursery 1322  Channing  street,  Los  Angeles 

*It  is  iiUircsthig  to  note  thai  the  Federated  Jewish  Charities  have  found  it  possible 
Id  close  their  day  nursery.  Through  intensive  case  work  they  have  ))een  able  to 
make  other  provision  for  the  applicant!?  for  day  nursery  care. 
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In  a  community  program  for  child  welfare  the  day  nursery  may 
have  a  place.  Just  what  this  place  may  be  is  a  question  which  every 
nursery  should  consider  carefully.  Experience  proves  that  no  other 
social  agency  has  been  so  abused. 

No  one  will  question  that  the  ideal  of  family  life  for  children,  par- 
ticularly young  children,  is  the  mother  in  the  home  supervising  their 
care.  When  this  arrangement  is  threatened  l)y  inadequate  income, 
illness,  or  industrial  conditions,  the  most  vital  consideration  is  the 
stability  of  the  family  group.  All  community  resources  should  be 
enlisted  to  preserve  it.  After  all  other  resources  fail  there  may  yet 
remain  cases  of  children  requiring  day  nursery  care.  The  nursery, 
however,  should  inquire  carefully  into  the  case  of  every  child  seeking 
admittance  to  determine  whether  there  may  not  be  some  other  solution 
for  the  family  problem. 

The  health  prol)lem  of  the  day  nursery  is  paramount.  The  average 
day  nursery  child  comes  from  a  home  where  various  causes  contribute 
to  a  low  standard  of  sanitation  and  hygiene.  The  age  of  the  children 
involved  also  makes  them  more  susceptible  to  contagious  and  infectious 
troubles.     The  larger  the  group,  the  greater  the  danger. 

Considering  this  health  menace,  the  following  rules  for  the  conduct 
of  day  nurseries  have  been  adopted : 

MINIMUM    REQUIREMENTS    FOR    THE    CONDUCT   OF    DAY    NURSERIES. 

Medical  care. 

1.  A  thorough  medical  examiuation  of  each  uew  child  admitted  to  the  uursery 
shall  be  made  aud  a  health  certificate  signed  by  a  physician  designated  by  the 
uursery  shall  be  required. 

2.  Provisions  shall  be  made  for  medical  supervision  of  children  either  by  co-oper- 
ation with  clinics  or  by  the  employment  of  a  visiting  physician.  The  physician 
shall  make  regular  visits  to  the  nursery  and  shall  re-examine  every  regularly  attend- 
ing child  at  least  once  a  month. 

3.  An  isolation  room  for  cases  of  suspected  contagious  disease  shall  be  provided. 

4.  The  nurse  shall  carefully  examine  each  child  every  morning  at  the  time  of 
admission  and  if  signs  of  contagious  disease  are  noted,  the  child  must  be  placed  in 
the  isolation  room  and  kept  entirely  apart  from  the  other  children  and  a  physician 
or  the  department  of  health  notified  at  once. 

Admissions. 

5.  Homes  of  children  admitted  to  the  nurseries  shall  be  inspected  before  a  child 
is  accepted.  In  emergency  cases  the  home  shall  be  visited  not  later  than  one  week 
after  the  child  has  entered.  Any  doubtful  or  dangerous  conditions  found  in  homes 
must  be  reported  to  the  proper  officers  of  the  nursery  and  to  the  Board  of  Health. 

6.  Xo  babies  under  three  months  of  age  should  be  received — preferably  none  under 
one  year.     It  is  advised  that  no  children  over  seven  years  be  received. 

Building. 

7.  The  nursery  premises  must  niecl  llie  n'quiremenis  and  have  the  endorsement 
of  the  local  health  department. 

S.  The  premises  shall  be  ke])t  ai  all  (inns  in  a  elean  aud  sanitary  condition,  l^ry 
dusting  or  sweeping  is  prohibited. 

i).  Every  nursery  building  shall  ln'  equlpiK'd  wiih  ailrquate  tire  protection  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  local  fire  ordinances.  It  is  recommended  that  a 
chemical  fire  extinguisher  l)e  ))laced  on  every  fioor. 
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10.  Adequate  ventilation,  lighting,  and  heating  shall  be  provided.  These  shall 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  local  health  department.  A  minimum  of  500 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  child  shall  be  provided.  All  windows  and  doors  of 
nurserj'  shall  be  equipped  with  screens. 

11.  Wire  screens  shall  be  placed  around  all  stoves,  open  fireplaces,  or  other  heating 
apparatus  in  the  nursery  department. 

Hygiene  and  sanitation. 

12.  A  well  ventilated  place  for  children's  outer  garments  shall  be  provided.  Hooks 
must  be  so  far  apart  that  clothing  can  not  touch. 

13.  The  use  of  common  wash  cloths,  towels,  combs,  and  hair  brushes  is  pro- 
hibited. 

14.  Each  bed  or  crib  shall  be  so  placed  that  there  will  be  a  space  of  two  feet  on 
,all  sides  except  where  the  bed  or  crib  may  touch  the  wall. 

15.  Woven  wire  springs  or  equally  sanitary  substitute  shall  be  provided  over 
which  a  folded  blanket  protected  by  rubber  or  oil  cloth  sheeting  must  be  placed. 

IG.  Unless  the  clothing  on  a  child  is  thoroughly  clean  on  admission,  a  suitable 
garment  (the  property  of  the  nursery)  shall  be  worn  through  the  day  and  every 
such  garment  shall  be  marked  for  identification  unless  a  clean  garment  is  provided 
daily. 

17.  All  diapers  that  have  become  soiled  during  the  day  shall  be  immediately 
placed  in  water  and  thereafter  thoroughly  washed  and  boiled.  No  diapers  in  an 
unclean  condition  shall  be  removed  from  the  premises. 

IS.  There  shall  be  adequate  bathing  and  toilet  facilities  ;  toilets  to  be  provided  in 
the  ratio  of  at  least  one  to  every  twenty  children.  There  shall  be  separate  toilets 
for  boys   and  girls  beyond  nursery  age. 

10.  Common  drinking  cups  are  prohibited.  Drinking  fountains  are  recommended 
in  the  nursery  building  and  playground. 

Feeding  of  babies. 

20.  Matrons  should  never  prescribe  feeding  formulae  for  infants.  This  must  be 
done  by  a  physician. 

21.  All  bottles  and  nipples  shall  be  provided  by  the  nursery.  No  bottle  or  nipple 
shall  be  used  a  second  time  unless  it  has  been  thoroughly  scrubbed  and  boiled.  Milk 
shall  be  kept  in  sealed  bottles  on  ice  if  possible ;  othenvise,  in  a  cooler. 

Supervision. 

22.  Where  children  are  received  under  three  years  of  age,  there  should  be  a  dis- 
tinct nursery  department  with  a  trained  nurse  in  charge. 

23.  There  shall  be  employed  by  the  day  nursery  a  suiEcient  number  of  workers 
to  insure  adequate  supervision  and  care  of  children  at  all  times. 

24.  Playrooms  and  out-of-door  grounds  equipped  with  apparatus,  games,  and  toys 
shall  be  provided  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  some  one  employee  of  the  nursery  to 
supervise  and  encourage  the  play  activities.  Provision  for  kindergarten  training  of 
the  older  children  is  recommended. 

Records. 

2.5.  Case  record  and  financial  accounting  systems,  satisfactory  to  the  Slate  Board 
of  Charities  and  Corrections,  shall  be  kept. 

It  is  urged  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  that  all  day  nurseries 
become  affiliated  with  the  National  Federation  of  Day  Nurseries,  office  105  East 
Twenty-second  street.  New  York  City.  The  methods  of  organization,  standardiza- 
tion of  children's  history  cards  (which  are  sold  at  cost),  home  investigation,  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  admission,  dietary,  conduct  of  mothers'  meetings,  co-operation 
with  school  principals  and  health  departments,  and  other  activities  are  most  helpful. 

Maternity  Hospitals  and   Homes. 

In  California  any  place  for  the  reception  and  care  of  maternity 
])atients  must  be  licensed  1)\'  tlie  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions. Tlio  purpose  of  Ihc  l;i\v  wlricli  gives  the  board  the  power  to 
license  maici-nity  liospitals  and  homes  is  lo  safeguard  tlie  cliildi'on  l)orn 
in  them,  and  lo  pi-evcut  any  ])()ssihlo  traffic   in   infants.     Jt  is  aimed 
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particulai'ly  at  tlic;  small  lying-iu  asyluui,  hut  is  so  general  in  its  scoix; 
as  to  include  cveiy  type  oi:  institution  caring  foi-  maternity  patients. 
There  are  fonnd,  therefore,  the  large,  modern  Class  A  private  sani- 
tarium, the  strictly  maternity  hospital,  and  the  woman  caring  for  a  few 
maternity  cases  in  her  own  home,  all  coming  under  state  supervision. 
Reports  of  all  births  in  such  institutions,  with  information  showing  the 
disposal  of  each  baby,  are  filed  with  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,  semiannually.  There  are  at  present  one  hundred  eighty 
hospitals,  twenty-one  "maternities,"  and  thirty-nine  family  homes 
licensed  to  care  for  maternity  patients. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  have  been  prescribed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  for  the  government  of  maternity 
hospitals  in  accordance  with  Statutes  of  1913,  p.  73 : 

Physical   equipment. 

1.  All  rooms  and  wards  shall  be  outside  rooms  and  the  window  space  shall  uot 
be  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  floor  space. 

2.  The  rooms  and  wards  shall  be  of  suflicieut  size  to  allow  not  less  than  1,000 
cubic  feet  air  space  for  each  adult  patient  and  500  cubic  feet  air  space  for  each 
infant  kept  therein  ;  also  100  square  feet  floor  space  for  each  bed. 

3.  The  heating  of  all  rooms  shall  be  of  sanitary  type. 

4.  The  flooring  and  walls  shall  be  in  condition  and  of  a  character  to  permit  of 
easy  cleaning.     All  parts  of  a  maternity  hospital  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  condition. 

5.  The  plumbing  and  drainage  or  other  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  excreta 
and  household  waste  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  best  sanitary  practice,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  local  board  of  health  or  city  ordinance.  The 
water  supply  shall  be  pure. 

6.  A  confinement  room  properly  equipped  shall  be  provided.  Dressings  and  medi- 
cines for  emergencies,  clean  bedding,  body  linen  and  towels  shall  be  kept  on  hand 
in  sufficient  quantity.  Means  for  sterilizing  instruments  shall  be  provided  and  a 
proi>erly  trapped  and  vented  basin  supplied  with  running  water  for  washing  the 
hands. 

7.  Provision  for  the  isolation  of  contagious  diseases  must  be  made. 

8.  Sanitary  accommodations  for  thorough  bathing  of  patients  and  infants  must 
be  made  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  institution. 

9.  Fire  protection  shall  meet  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,  and  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  local 
fire  commission  or  city  ordinance. 

10.  There  shall  be  a  separate  bed  for  each  infant. 

Care  of  patients. 

1.  In  each  labor  case,  at  the  time  of  expected  delivery,  a  legally  qualified  physi- 
cian shall  be  promptly  notified  and  shall  be  present  and  in  attendance  at  the  time  of 
birth. 

2.  Prevention  of  blindness  in  infants. 

Attention  is  called  to  Statutes  of  1915,  p.  1431,  which  requires  the  reporting  of 
reddened  or  inflamed  eyes  of  an  infant,  within  two  weeks  after  birth,  to  the  local 
health  officer  of  the  county  or  municipality  within  which  the  mother  of  such  infant 
resides.  Further,  the  eyes  of  all  new-born  infants  shall  be  treated  immediately 
after  birth  with  a  one  per  cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  two  drops  in  each  eye, 
or  with  other  approved  solution  equally  eflicacious,  and  during  the  first  few  days 
cleansed  daily  with  saturated  boric  acid  solution. 

3.  After  the  birth  of  the  child  a  legally  qualified  physician  shall  be  in  charge  of 
the  care  of  the  mother  and  child,  and  shall  superintend  all  after  treatment. 

4.  If  the  child  is  kept  in  the  hospital  and  is  not  breast-fed  by  the  mother,  the 
feeding  and  selection  of  food  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  legally  qualified 
physician.     If   a   wet   nurse   is   provided,   .she  shall   meet   with    the  approval   of   the 
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physician.  lu  every  case  where  the  mother  i.s  a  proper  subject  she  shall  be  tirged 
to  nurse  her  child.  Under  no  circumstances  Avill  the  use  of  nursing  bottles  which 
can  not  be  readily  and  thoroughly  washed  be  permitted  (such  as  long-tubed  uursing 
bottles).  All  nursing  bottles  and  nipples  must  be  boiled  at  least  once  a  day  and 
individual  nipples  must  be  provided  for  each  child. 

Disposal  of  child. 

1.  Attention  is  called  to  section  224  of  the  Civil  Code  in  accordance  with  which  a 
child  not  retained  by  the  mother  must  be  legally  relinquished  before  it  can  be 
adopted.  This  relinquishment  must  be  expressed  in  writing,  signed,  and  acknowl- 
edged before  an  officer  authorized  to  take  acknowledgments  or  before  the  secretary 
of  one  of  the  organizations  mentioned  below.  Before  adoption  can  take  place,  a 
copy  of  the  relinquishment  must  be  filed  with  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections. 

2.  Attention  is  called  to  Statutes  of  1911,  p.  1087,  providing  for  the  super- 
vision and  control  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  placing 
of  dependent  children  into  homes,  which  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person, 
association  or  society  to  engage  in  the  work  of  placing  children  into  homes  with- 
out a  license  from  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

The  following  agencies  have  been  licensed  to  place  dependent  children  into  homes 
and  to  arrange  for  adoption  : 

Charity   Organization    Society,   2120   Grove   street,   Berkeley. 

Children's  Home  Society,  2414  Grifiith  avenue,  Los  Angeles. 

Catholic  Ladies  Aid  Society,  City  Hall,  Oakland. 

Oakland  Associated   Charities,   City  Hall,   Oakland. 

Catholic  Humane  Bureau,   995  Market  street,    San  Francisco. 

Children's  Agency  of  the  Associated  Charities,  1.500  Jackson  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Eureka  Benevolent  Society,  436  O'Farrell  street,  San  Francisco. 

Native  Sons  and  Daughters  Central  Committee  on  Homeless  Children,  9.>d 
Phelan  Building,   San  Francisco. 

3.  Each  licensee  shall  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  abandonment  of  children, 
which  is,  according  to  sections  270,  271,  and  271a  of  the  Penal  Code,  a  penal 
offense. 

4.  A  licensee  shall  not  be  permitted  to  advertise  that  he  will  procure  the  adoption 
of  children  or  to   hold  out  inducements  to  mothers  to  part  with   their  offspring. 

Records. 

1.  Every  licensee  must  keep  a  register  wherein  he  shall  enter  the  name  and 
address  of  every  maternity  patient,  the  date  of  admission  and  discharge  of  every 
such  patient,  the  name  and  sex  of  every  child  born  or  boarded  on  the  premises, 
the  date  of  every  such  birth,  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  every  child,  the  name 
and  residence  of  the  father,  the  date  of  removal  of  the  child,  the  name  and  address 
of  the  person  taking  away  the  child,  and,  if  relinquished  by  the  mother,  the  date  of 
relinquishment,  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  the  child  is  relinquished, 
and  the  reasons  therefor ;  and  if  adopted,  the  date  of  adoption,  the  name  of  the  person 
signing  the  consent  to  adoption,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  adopting  the 
child.  Every  admission,  discharge,  birth,  death,  relinquishment,  or  adoption  must  be 
recorded  in  the  register  within  forty-eight  hours  after  its  occurrence. 

2.  A  semiannual  report,  which  shall  be  an  exact  transcript  of  this  register,  shall 
be  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  99.5  Market  street,  San 
Francisco,  January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year. 

3.  Each  licensee  shall  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  deception  by  a  patient  as  to 
her  identity  and  shall  not  receive  any  person  who  refuses  to  give  the  required 
information,  unless  the  case  is  one  of  emergency.  If  a  patient  does  not  give  the 
necessarj'  information  before  the  fourth  day  after  her  delivery,  the  licensee  shall 
forthwith  notify  the   State  Board  of  Charities   and  Corrections. 

4.  All  births  and  deaths  must  be  reported  promptly  to  the  local  authorities  by 
the  attending  physician.  (See  Political  Code,  section  3077,  and  Statutes  of  1915, 
p.  575.) 

Inspection. 

The  proprietor  or  person  in  cliarge  of  a  maternity  hospital  shall  give  the  inspec- 
tors  of   the    State   Board   of   Charities   and   Corrections   all   reasonable   information 
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autl    shall    afford    them    every    facility    tor    pxruuininj;    the    records,    iuspectins    the 
prcuiises,   and  seeiug  the  inmates. 

Granting  and   revoking   license. 

1.  Application  for  license  nmst  be  made  on  blaidv  furnished  by  the  Stale  Board 
of   Charities   and   Corrections. 

2.  Every  applicant  must  have  the  approval  of  the  local  board  of  health  or 
health  officer. 

3.  Every  licensee  shall  frame  his  license  and  post  it  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  office  or  room  of  his  establishment  in  which  his  patients  are  received. 

4.  The  license  is  the  property  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
and  subject  to  return  on  demand. 

").  Any  neglect  or  evasion  of  these  rules,  or  any  collusion  for  their  subversion, 
shall   constitute   sufficient  cause   for   revocation   of  the   license. 

r>.  Any  change  of  management,  location,  or  name  shall  be  promptly  reported  1o 
the   State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

Rescue  Homes. 

Included  in  the  group  of  institutions  lieensc^d  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  to  care  for  maternity  patients  (Stats.  1913, 
p.  73)  are  several  of  the  type  known  as  "rescue  homes."  The 
relation  of  the  State  Board  to  this  group  and  to  homes  for  wayward 
girls  is  not  generally  understood.  Institutions  of  this  type  do  not  fall 
definitely  into  either  of  the  classes  licensed  hy  the  Board,  i.  c,  child- 
caring  institutions  or  "maternities."  Some  rescue  homes  care  for 
inmates  during  period  of  confinement ;  some  send  their  expectant  moth- 
ers to  hospitals.  The  rescue  homes  care  for  mother  and  infant,  while 
the  homes  for  wayward  girls  rarely  care  for  infants.  Homes  for  way- 
ward girls,  such  as  the  California  Girls'  Training  School  in  Alameda 
and  St.  Catherine's  in  San  Francisco,  are  not  subject  to  license  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  for  the  reason  that  their 
inmates  are  over  the  age  limit  of  twelve  years.  Rescue  homes  do 
not  require  a  license  to  care  for  the  infants  in  their  charge  because  the 
babies  are  with  their  own  mothers.  When  this  licensing  power  was 
first  given  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  it  was  a  com- 
mon practice  among  rescue  homes  to  board  babies  from  outside  sources. 
Experience  proved  this  to  be  a  mistaken  policy  and  the  institutions 
were  persuaded  to  discontinue  the  care  of  all  children  except  those 
whose  mothers  were  inmates. 

Rescue  homes  now  holding  the  license  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  are : 

Name  Superintendent 

Floi-ence   Crittenton   Home iMre.   E.   Van  Hook 

234  East   avenue,   Los   Angeles. 

Florence  Crittenton  Home Mrs.  Davis 

376  20th  avenue,  San  Fi'ancisco. 

Florence  Crittenton  Home Miss  Mary  L.  Mullen 

942  Park  avenue,   San  Jose. 

Girls'  Home Miss  Stimson 

Loma  Alta  and  Ocean  streets,  San  Diego. 
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Name  Supeiiiitencleut 

I'eniol   Rescue   Ilonir    ( Fairliii  vcii  I  -  .  Airs.   Isabolla  H.   Seolt 

Koulc  4,  J'>i)x  Li'.KK   Sacriuncutd. 

Rest   Cottage Mrs.    X.   A.   Reed 

2107  13th  avenue,  Oakland. 

Salvation  Army  Rescue  Home    (Beulah) Mi.ss  Hudspeth 

5205  Harrison  avenue,  Oakland. 

Salvation  Army  Rescue  Home    (Truelove) Major  Louise  Cogsesliall 

2070  North  Griffin  avenue,   Ijos   Angeles. 
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III.     THE  CARE  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 
Recommendations  for  Legislative  Action. 

1.  Increasod  appropriation  hy  the  legislature  for  the  Pacific  Colony 

for  the  Feeble-minded. 

2.  Strengthening  of  the  law  on  sterilization  to  incUule  feeble-minded 

inmates  of  state  prisons. 

Suggestions. 

1.  The  establishment  of  more  private  boarding  homes  for  the  feeble- 

minded. 

2.  The  establishment  of  psychological  clinics  in  courts  and  educa- 

tional centers. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  traveling  psychological  clinic. 

4.  A  more  universal  use  by  state  institutions  of  the  law  permitting 

sterilization  of  feeble-minded  iku'sous. 

5.  A  comprehensive  state-wide  survey  of  feeblc-inindcdiiess. 

6.  Special  classes  and  schools  for  feeble-minded  and  borderline  cases. 

A  Summary  of  Progress  During  the  Biennial  Period. 

In  our  last  biennial  we  made  five  recommendations  for  the  care  of 
the  feeble-minded,  as  follows : 

1.  The  establishment  of  moron  colonies  and  other  institutions  for 

the  care  of  the  feeble-minded. 

2.  More  general  practice  of  sterilization. 

8.  Psychological  work  in  all  courts  and  education  centers. 

4.  Special  classes  and  schools  for  morons  and  borderline  cases. 

5.  Provision  for  specially-trained  teachers  for  the  instruction  of 

the  feeble-minded. 

A  review  of  the  past  two  years  shows  that  four  of  the  above  recom- 
mendations have  been  realized  in  accomplishment.  Early  in  this  bien- 
nial period  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  made  an 
initial  survey  of  mental  deviation  in  prisons,  orphanages,  and  rural 
schools.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  board  in  publishing  this  bulletin 
to  gather  statistics,  which,  together  with  statistics  already  obtained  in 
the  three  state  schools,  Whittier  State  School,  Preston  School  of  Indus- 
try, and  California  State  School  for  Girls,  would  form  a  basis  for 
opinion  upon  which  to  formulate  the  request  of  the  legislature  for  an 
appropriation  to  establish  an  institution  for  the  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded.    (This  bulletin  is  for  free  distribution;  see  page  2.) 

We  append  here  a  short  summary  of  the  findings  of  that  survey. 
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The  evpr-increasing  need  for  more  definite  knowledge  of  mental  defec- 
tives in  iustitutiou.s  and  in  schools  gave  rise,  in  1916,  to  the  creation  of 
a  state  joint  committee,  formed  at  the  instance  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  and  composed  of  representatives  of  state 
commissions  whose  work  touched  the  mental  defective.  Up  to  this 
time,  aside  from  mental  tests  given  in  our  three  state  schools  and  in 
juvenile  courts  and  schools  in  a  few  localities,  none  had  been  made  of 
the  dependent,  delinquent,  and  normal  groups. 

The  decision  of  this  committee  was  to  secure,  hy  tests  of  all  atypical 
cases,  data  concerning  the  following  groups : 

1.  Adult  delinquents. 

2.  Children  in  orphanages. 

3.  Children  in  schools. 

The  third  group  was  one  which  presented  vast  opportunity  as  well  as 
a  crymg  need,  since  the  public  school  opens  a  fertile  and  virgin  field. 

Inmates  of  San  Quentin  Prison  compose  the  first  group ;  representa- 
tives of  four  orphanages  and  of  one  home  for  unwed  mothers,  together 
with  an  entire  orphanage  of  representative  type,  the  second;  and  all 
atypical  children  in  rural  and  urban  schools  of  the  entire  county,  the 
third.  In  this  way  a  sufficient  number  of  tests  was  made  of  fair  repre- 
sentatives of  each  group  to  produce  a  valuable  survey. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  ajDplying  mental  tests  to  inmates  of  a 
state  prison  arises  from  the  age  and  type  of  person  to  be  tested.  Adult 
testing  is  infinitely  more  complicated  than  that  of  children.  Further- 
more, the  tests  Avere,  in  this  case,  given  to  persons  adept  in  deception. 
These  two  factors  necessarily  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  task. 

The  scale  of  determination  was  roughly  that  all  persons  having  a 
mentality  below  that  of  an  average  ten  year  old  child  were  held  feeble- 
minded ;  *.  e.,  incapable  of  an  unsupervised  social  existence ;  and  those 
of  a  mentality  above  that  of  an  average  twelve  year  old  child  to  be 
normal ;  i.  e.,  capable  of  an  unsupervised  social  existence,  with  the  inter- 
vening period  of  ten  to  twelve  years  as  borderlines.  It  was  found  that 
out  of  155  persons  17.4  per  cent  were  feeble-minded,  while  only  38  per 
cent  were  average  normal.  The  remainder  of  the  group  was  found  to 
be  between  these  two,  with  the  exception  of  6.5  per  cent  who  possessed 
intelligence  above  the  average. 

From  the  survey  we  see  that  the  ratio  of  feeble-minded  among  for- 
eign born  prisoners  is  twice  as  high  as  that  of  feeble-minded  among 
American  born  prisoners. 

Another  significant  fact  is  that  70.4  per  cent  of  those  determined  to 
be  feeble-minded  have  no  previous  court  record.  Thus,  mental  defect 
fives  are  responsible  for  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  total  amount  of  crimes. 
Results  of  the  survey  indicate  that  the  ratio  of  feeble-mindedness  is 
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niorr  lliaii  1()  times  ;is  liiirb  amoii.ti"  !^;iii  Qnoiitin  convicts  as  in  the 
]i()l>ii]atioii  at  large. 

A  total  of  246  school  ehildreu  were  tested.  They  included  :  (\)  those 
considered  by  their  teachers  to  be  below  average ;  (2)  those  definitely  not 
suspected  of  mental  deficiency;  (3)  three  groups  of  kindergarten  chil- 
dren. The  major  portion  of  this  report  confirms  the  174  subnormal 
children  who  comprised  12  per  cent  of  the  urban  and  rural  school 
group  of  "X"  County. 

Of  these  174  children,  61  were  dull  normal,  while  42  were  high 
moron.  Furthermore,  only  22  were  average  normal.  Thus,  aside 
from  the  borderline  and  epileptic  group,  4.24  per  cent  of  the  children 
were  found  to  be  feeble-minded.  One  of  the  chief  factors  increasing 
this  per  cent  is  the  large  number  of  children  of  foreign  parentage. 

One  fact  is  clearly  shown :  the  general  tendency  of  the  teachers  to 
promote  on  the  basis  of  age,  coupled  with  the  inal)ility  to  defect  the 
mentally  defective  child,  results  in  a  number  of  children  being  pro- 
moted l)eyond  their  mental  capacity.  The  subsequent  etfect  upon  the 
schoolroom  regime  is  apparent. 

The  relation  l)etween  race  and  mental  deficiency  i.s  interesting.  Of 
the  total  group  of  feeble-minded  children  75.7  per  cent  had  foreign  born 
parents.  The  language  ditficnlties  being  circumvented,  this  is  one  index 
to  the  mental  status  of  our  immigrant  group.  Furthermore,  the  rela- 
tion between  occupational  status  and  mental  status  correlates  the  lower 
occupational  with  the  lower  mental  status. 

Thus  is  seen  the  importance  of  the  removal  of  these  cogs  in  the  school 
machinery— cogs  which  gain  nothing  themselves  from  their  so-called 
.schooling  and  which  definitely  prevent  the  normal  children  from  secur- 
ing their  due. 

The  test  of  orphan  children  was  divided  into  two  groups: 

First — Unselected   groups   from    four   homes    t'oi-    dt'p(Mulent    chil- 
dren, and  the  entire  group  in  one  home  for  unwed  mothers. 
Second— -An  entire  orphanage. 

This  first  group  we  will  consider  now. 

In  drawing  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  first  group,  the  fitness  of 
each  subject  was  considered  from  two  standpoints : 

First — The  intellectual  fitness,  as  measured  by  intelligence  tests. 
Second — The  social  fitness,  as  measured  by  his  reputation  among 
his  fellows  for  dull-average  or  superior  capabilities. 

It  was  found  that  there  existed  a  striking  similarity  between  the  results 
obtained  from  these  two  criteria.  Almost  without  exception  it  was 
found  that  the  cases  testing  dull  or  feeble-minded  were  considered  by 
their  associates  as  "dull,"  and  "stupid."  etc.;  while  those  testing 
normal  or  superior  were  considered  to  be  "bright"  or  "smart." 
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Ill  comparing  tlie  results  of  a  survey  of  lUOO  uuselected  school  chil- 
dren made  hy  Dr.  Terman  in  1916  with  the  survey  of  the  groups  under 
discussion,  the  2  per  cent  found  hy  Dr.  Terman  to  be  definitely  feeble- 
minded is  contra.sted  Avith  the  6  per  cent  so  found  in  these  groups. 
Similarly  the  border-line  and  dull-normal  groups  are  larger  and  the 
average-normal  and  superior  groups  smaller  among  the  dependent 
children. 

Thus,  with  6  per  cent  classified  as  definitely  mentally  deficient,  there 
were  no  less  than  319  feeble-minded  orphan  children  in  the  61  insti- 
tutions existing  at  the  time  this  survey  was  made. 

Of  the  group  of  unwed  mothers,  41.6  per  cent  were  feeble-minded. 
It  is  almost  useless  to  emphasize  the  need  of  custodial  care  to  protect 
these  Avomen  with  child  minds  from  the  consequences  for  Avhich  they 
can  not  be  responsible. 

As  with  all  surveys,  the  question  as  to  Avhere  the  line  should  be  drawn 
between  feeble-minded  and  border-line  is  a  difficult  one.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain.  By  classifying  as  mentally  deficient  all  those  who 
are  beyond  doubt  feeble-minded,  the  border-line  group  is  left  with  some 
whose  potential  development  is  slight,  and  some  who  are  sufficiently 
normal  as  not  to  be  considered  otherwise,  yet  whose  social  existence' 
portends  doubtful  success. 

The  study  of  heredity  reveals  the.  fact  that  it  is  a  determining  factor 
with  regard  to  feeble-mindedness.  The  study  again  confirms  the  ac- 
cepted theory  of  the  relation  between  feeble-mindedness  and  heredity. 

Social  unfitness  is  not  always  accompanied  by  mental  unfitness.  Home 
conditions  are  often  sufficient  to  produce  such  social  unfitness,  and  in 
such  cases  institutional  care  is  superior  to  that  received  in  the  home. 
The  institution  is  not,  in  general,  better  than  the  home,  but  when  the 
parental  conditions  are  bad  the  institution  is  the  only  safeguard  for 
the  child  whose  environment  may  produce  the  potential  delinquent.  In 
such  instances  the  parental  school  should  supplant  the  orphanage, 
leaving  to  the  latter  only  such  children  as  are  dependent  for  other 
reasons. 

Turning  now  to  the  orphan  children  in  "Y"  Home,  who  constitute 
our  second  group,  we  find  a  group  which  comes  to  the  orphanage  by 
reason  of  broken  homes. 

Of  this  group  17.3  per  cent  had  an  intelligence  quotient  below  75  and 
fell  within  the  moron  group ;  16  per  cent  were  border-line.  This  total 
of  33.3  per  cent  children  definitely  below  par  presents  a  difficult  prob- 
lem in  the  training  of  not  only  this  abnormal  group.  Init  of  the  normal 
group  as  well. 

The  border-line  group  had  within  it  a  number  of  cases  whose  potential 
development  was  slight.     Thus  tests  made  two  years  later  may  reveal 
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the  fact  that  a  iiuinber  of  the  border-line  cases  have  fallen  into  the 
feeble-minded  group. 

In  most  instances  the  children  have  come  from  very  poor  homes.  For 
this  reason  the  border-line  group  may  in  two  years  find  many  of  its 
number  in  the  normal  class.  Notwithstanding  these  possibilities,  how- 
ever, this  home  presents  a  very  positive  need  of  segregation. 

To  sum  up  the  survey  as  a  whole,  we  see  to  what  an  alarming  extent 
feeble-mindedness  is  a  factor  among  our  dependent,  delinquent,  and  so- 
called  normal  groups,  and  particularly  among  the  first  two.  This  in 
itself  is  sufficient  to  show  how  great  is  the  need  for  further  and  more 
intensive  psychological  work  in  any  field  which  deals  with  children  or 
with  adult  delinquents  and  dependents. 

War  conditions  in  1917-1918  developed  the  fact  that  in  one  certain 
community  over  one  hundred  delinquent  women,  feeble-minded,  were 
in  iiumediate  need  of  detention.  Through  the  co-operation  of  the  San 
Francisco  Probation  Committee,  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  of 
San  Francisco,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  with  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Sonoma  State  Home,  the  question  was  con- 
sidered of  erecting  temporary  quarters  at  the  latter  institution  for  the 
care  of.  one  hundred  delinquent  feeble-minded  .girls.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  Board  of  ]\Ianagers  of  the  Home  and  the  State'^Board 
of  Control,  sufficient  money  was  secured  to  erect  quarters  and  provide 
maintenance  for  seventy-six  girls.  War  conditions,  however,  have 
delayed  the  early  completion  of  this  unit,  but  it  is  now  certain  that 
on  January  2,  1919,  the  house  will  be  opened. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  Researeli  Department  at  Whittier 
has  been  a  strength  and  support  to  social  workers  along  this  line,  and 
we  can  not  commend  too  highly  the  generous  spirit  and  method  of 
co-operation  that  has  been  received  from  that  department. 

We  are  very  happy  to  say  tliat  Dr.  F.  0.  Butler,  superintendent 
of  the  Sonoma  State  Home,  is  in  thorough  appreciation  of  the  necessity 
of  the  sterilization  of  that  portion  of  feeble-minded  inmates  who  are 
going  forth  into  the  community.  Although  he  has  been  superintendent 
l)ut  a  short  time,  twenty  operations  have  been  performed.  (See  report 
on  Care  of  the  Insane,  page  61.) 

There  has  been  a  marked  impetus  in  psycliologieal  work  in  court  and 
educational  centers.  Juvenile  courts  have  found  the  distinct  advantage 
gained  from  a  psychologist  equipped  to  give  aid  in  two  directions : 

(1)  Elimination  of  the  definitely  feeble-minded. 

(2)  Information  to  the  probation  officer  in  whose  care  was  an  ado- 
lescent boy  or  girl.  This  latter  is  a  newer  and  less  recognized  assistance 
which  psycliology  affords.  Other  counties  have,  in  this  biennial  period, 
been  added  to  the  few  who  had  previously  pioneered  in  tliis  line. 
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In  educational  centers  luuch  has  also  been  done.  Trained  psycholo- 
gists have  appeared  upon  the  education  staffs  of  a  number  of  city 
schools.  Their  findings  are  bearing  fruit  in  an  awakened  interest  and 
activitj''  in  their  own  communities  and  in  adjacent  communities  as  well. 
With  the  presence  of  these  psychologists  we  find,  first,  a  tendency  to 
survey  school  communities  in  an  attempt  to  discover  the  percentage 
of  feeble-mindness.  "We  find,  second,  the  beginnings  of  the  application 
cf  psychology  to  school  training. 

■  Through  the  co-operation  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  there  ha.s 
been  made  during  this  biennial  period  definite  provision  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  for  the  instruction  of  the  feeble-minded.  Thus  it  is 
now  possible  to  provide  the  school  with  teachers  trained  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  feeble-minded  children  whom  the  school  psychologist  has 
caused  to  be  segregated  from  the  normal  children.  Before  this,  the 
securing  of  a  psychologist  was  held  b}^  some  to  be  impracticable  since, 
through  lack  of  training  equipment,  it  was  impossible  to  provide  edu- 
cational facilities  for  such  groups,  even  when  segregated. 

Thus  in  both  these  lines  of  work,  i.  e.,  juvenile  courts  and  schools, 
we  find,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  an  awakened  appreciation  of  psycho- 
logical work  where,  before,  there  had  been  none.  Now  the  effort  is 
not  as  before,  to  stimulate  interest  but,  rather,  to  find  the  way  to  pro- 
cure the  psychologist,  now  a  recognized  need. 

Perhaps  the  accomplishment  during  the  past  two  years  of  which  we 
are  most  proud,  certainly  one  that  is  going  to  bring  mental  defectives  in 
California  the  greatest  boon,  is  the  establishment  of  the  Pacific  Colony 
for  the  Feeble-minded.  The  legislature  of  1917  appropriated  $250,000 
toward  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  buildings  for  this  purpose,  to  be 
located  in  southern  California.  Following  the  appropriation  by  the 
legislature,  the  governor  appointed  the  following  board  of  trustees : 
Mrs.  J.  Powers  Flint,  Los  Angeles,  president ;  Mrs.  Dane  Coolidge  of 
Berkeley,  and  Mr.  Newton  Thompson  of  Alhambra.  This  board  since 
their  appointment  has  given  devoted  service  to  the  diificult  task  of 
securing,  within  the  appropriation,  the  required  number  of  acres  with 
sufficient  supply  of  water  in  a  location  prescribed  by  the  bill.  In 
making  their  plans  for  the  future  they  have  brought  to  the  problem 
such  an  authority  on  feeble-mindedness  as  Dr.  George  Wallace,  super- 
intendent of  the  Institution  for  the  Feeble-minded  at  Wrenham,  Mass. 
Dr.  Wallace  spent  several  months  with  the  board  in  California  as  a 
consultant.  One  of  the  outcomes  of  this  work  was  the  acceptance  of 
a  completed  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Pacific  Colony — a  plan  for  all 
time,  which  looks  forward  through  the  years,  anticipating  future  needs 
and  planning  for  tliem  as  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  scheme.    We  wish 
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Jiere  to  state  our  hearty  eonimendation  of  this  method  of  handling  the 
problem  of  building  a  state  institution. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  first  appropriation  made  toward  th€  estab- 
lishment of  any  state  institution  must  be  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  bringing  of  water — items 
which  preclude  the  possibility  of  establishing  housing  facilities  for  any 
considerable  number  of  inmates.  At  the  present  time,  while  it  is  not 
j^ossible  for  us  to  state  the  definite  selection  of  site  for  this  institution, 
we  can  say  that  we  are  reasonably  certain  that  over  1000  acres  Avill 
be  secured  with  sufficient  water  facilities.  It  is  determined  after  the 
purchase  of  the  site  and  the  securing  of  sufficient  water,  to  use  the 
balance  of  the  original  appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  a  farm 
colony  upon  the  land,  which  will  include  accommodations  for  three 
offices  and  two  dormitories  to  accommodate  one  hundred  morons, 
out-buildings  for  poultry  and  hogs,  a  small  service  building,  farming 
machinery,  and  horses.  We  are  strongly  recommending  that  the  coming 
legislature  of  1919  make  a  generous  additional  api)ropriation  to  cover 
the  costs  of  a  general  service  building,  a  laundry,  and  main  cottages 
sufficient  to  bring  the  capacity  of  the  institution  to  at  least  the  600  mark. 

Recommendations  for  Legislative  Action, 

1.  Increased  appropriation  hy  legislature  for  the  Pacific  Colony. 

The  need  for  this  institution  and  its  speedy  equipment  for  work  is 
clearly  exemplified  in  that  section  of  the  "Surveys  in  Mental  Devia- 
tion" (see  page  2)  which  deals  with  children  in  schools.  Here  we  find 
the  normal  child  being  deprived  of  his  full  opportunities  for  develop- 
ment because  of  the  presence  of  the  subnormal  child.  The  teacher's 
time  is  consumed  in  a  vain  effort  to  bring  up  the  backward  child  and 
the  schoolroom  standard  is  accordingly  lowered  by  reason  of  this  misfit. 
This  situation  is  repeated  again  and  again  in  the  schoolroom  itself  and 
in  other  places  as  well. 

Work  among  delinquents  and  dependents  is  constantly  impeded  by 
the  presence  of  feeble-minded  persons  with  whom  the  supervising 
agencies  are  unable  to  deal  in  a  permanent  and  satisfactory  manner. 
Everywhere  these  people  are  cogs  in  the  machinery  that  must  be 
removed  in  order  to  do  justice  to  those  wlio  are  capable  of  at  least 
full  adult  attainments. 

This  does  not  touch  upon  our  duty  to  the  mental  defectives  who  fall 
into  one  of  two  groups: 

(a)  Those  Avho  may  l)e  developed  by  appropriate  training  into 
maximum  usefulness  to  themselves  and  to  society. 

(&)  Those  who  must,  for  the  protection  of  society,  remain  always 
in  custodial  care. 
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2.  Strengthening  of  the  law  on  sterilization  to  include  feeUe-minded 
inmates  of  state  prisons. 
The  same  reasons  that  obtain  for  the  sterilization  of  feeble-minded 
persons  in  state  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  or  for  the  insane 
argue  strongly  for  the  extension  of  that  law  to  state  prisons ;  in  fact, 
perhaps  the  need  is  greater  because  of  added  delinquent  propensities. 

Suggestions. 

1.  The  estahlishment  of  more  'private  hoarding  homes  for  the  feeble- 

minded. 
One  of  the  most  crying  needs  at  the  present  time  in  the  care  of  the 
feeble-minded  is  the  establishment  of  more  private  family  boarding 
homes.  These  homes  must  be  under  the  supervision  of  trained  women, 
and  should  provide  for  only  a  small  number  of  children  in  each  home, 
where  proper  individual  care  and  training  may  be  obtained.  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  during  the  past  two  years  a  better  standard  has  been 
reached  in  the  boarding  homes  for  the  feeble-minded.  In  southern 
California  there  are  seven,  with  an  approximate  population  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty  children.  Other  parts  of  the  state  are  almost  entirely 
without  this  provision,  and  we  urge  here  the  early  establishment  in 
all  parts  of  the  state  of  homes  of  this  kind  until  such  time  as  it  is 
possible  to  secure  adequate  state-wide  supervision  for  the  care  of  the 
feeble-minded. 

2.  Estahlishment   of  psychological   clinics  in   courts   and   educational 

centers. 
We  wish  to  repeat  here  a  suggestion  Avhich  was  made  in  the  biennial 
of  1914-16  and  to  which  we  refer  you  for  elaborated  details.  The 
establishment  of  such  clinics  in  court  and  educational  centers  would 
tend  to  prevent  the  child  becoming  delinquent ;  we  could  then  provide 
for  him  not  only  proper  environment,  but  proper  education. 

3.  Estahlishment  of  a  traveling  psychological  clinic. 

While  the  larger  cities  have  recognized  the  need  and  value  of  the 
psychological  clinic,  the  rural  districts  have  not  in  any  fashion  met 
this  need.  We  are  today  requiring  of  our  rural  population  one  of  two 
things — either  that  they  shall  be  denied  the  privilege  of  a  clinic  or  that 
they  shall  take  their  patients  to  the  nearest  urban  center,  which  in 
California  may  be  several  hundred  miles  distant.  We  therefore  recom- 
mend the  immediate  establishment  of  a  traveling  psychological  clinic 
which  may  visit  rural  communities  at  given  periods  and  bring  to  every 
citizen  of  California  the  benefits  of  mental  hygiene  work. 
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4.  The  more  universal  use  by  state  institutions  of  the  law  permitting 

sterilization  of  feeble-minded  persons. 

We  emphasize  strongly  here  a  more  universal  use  by  state  institutions 
of  the  law  permitting  sterilization  of  both  the  insane  and  feeble-minded. 

We  wish  to  bring  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader  at  this  point 
the  question  of  providing  some  method  by  which  oases  of  feeble-minded 
persons  under  court  or  county  supervision,  which  cases  are  noninstitu- 
tional,  may  be  included  in  the  law  permitting  sterilization. 

5.  A  comprehensive  state  survey  of  feeble-mindedness. 

We  already  know  that  the  state  schools,  Whittier,  Preston,  and 
Ventura,  that  our  state  prisons,  our  state  orphanages,  and  the  schools 
in  the  rural  communities  have  received  a  survey  in  mental  deviation. 
We  feel  that  the  result  of  this  united  survey  has  brought  more  clearly 
to  our  minds  the  necessity  for  a  complete  survey  including  not  only 
state  institutions,  state-aid.  and  non-state-aid  institutions,  public 
schools,  but  communities,  both  rural  and  urban.  We  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  in  California  when  a  complete  state  survey  must  be  made 
to  be  followed  by  the  provision  for  both  custodial  and  educational  care 
for  all  such  persons  as  the  survey  shows  are  in  need  of  such  attention. 

6.  Special  classes  and  schools  for  feeble-minded  and  border-line  cases. 
This  Avas  one  recommendation  which  Avas  made  in  our  last  1914-16 

biennial  for  Avhich  we  are  sorry  to  say  we  can  not  report  special  prog- 
ress. We  hope,  however,  the  next  ])iennial  period,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Pacific  Colony  and  tlie  completion  of  the  suggested  state- 
Avide  survey  for  fee})le-mindeduess,  Avill  see  installed  in  our  public 
schools  special  classes  to  meet  the  needs  of  special  pupils. 
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IV.     THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE. 

Recommendations  for  Legislative  Action. 

1.  Transportation  of  insane  patients  by  trained  nurses  and  attendants. 

2.  Supervision  of  private  sanatoria  for  the  insane. 

Suggestions. 

1.  Enforcement  of  law  permitting  sterilization. 

2.  Better  provision  for  recreation  and  exercise. 

3.  Establishment  of  the  social  service  worker  in  all  state  hospitals. 

4.  Employment  of  specially  trained  nurses. 

5.  Classes  for  instruction  of  attendants. 

6.  Extension  of  improved  methods  of  detaining,  observing,  and  exam- 

ining persons  supposed  to  be  insane. 

7.  Standardization  of  records  in  state  hospitals. 

8.  Increased  attention  to  paroled  and  discharged  patients. 

9.  Development  of  the -pavilion  system. 

Summary  of  the  Work. 

AVe  wish  to  speak  of  two  special  features  of  progress  during  the  past 
two  years  in  the  state  hospitals:  First,  the  increased  use  of  hydro- 
therapy treatment  for  disturbed  patients.  In  manj^  cases  this  treat- 
ment does  away  with  the  use  of  mechanical  restraint.  Second,  the 
increased  and  intelligent  use  by  the  state  hospitals  of  the  law  permit- 
ting sterilization.  Each  state  hospital  has  made  some  progress.  Stand- 
ards have  been  more  nearly  reached  than  ever  before;  the  superin- 
tendents realize  their  responsibilities  and  have  worked  for  the  best  in 
their  institutions. 

Recommendation  for  Legislative  Action. 

1.  Transportation  of  insane  patients  hy  trained  nurses  and  attendants. 
It  is  provided  in  the  Political  Code  that  patients  shall  be  conveyed 
to  state  hospitals  by  sheriffs  or  their  deputies.  Many  crude  means  of 
restraint  are  employed  because  these  people  are  untrained  and  do  not 
understand  the  handling  of  mental  patients  and  are  frequently  afraid 
of  them.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  reason  this  system  has  con- 
tinued so  long  is  that  it  involves  a  fee  of  $5.00  per  day  for  the  sheriff. 
Once  this  perquisite  is  abolished,  sheriffs  will  gladly  relinquish  the 
transportation  of  the  insane  to  nurses  or  attendants  who  may  be  sent 
out  from  psychopathic  or  state  hospitals.  The  patients  would  no  longer 
be  received  in  a  highly  disturbed  state.  Accidents  would  be  less  fre- 
quent, and  the  period  of  treatment  would  often  ])e  shortened.  Aside 
from  its  humanitarian  value,  the  provision  of  the  more  enlightened 
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method  would  save  the  state  many  thousands  of  dollars  each  year. 
This  is  another  repeated  recommendation,  the  adoption  of  wliich  we 
earnestly  recommend. 

Suggestions. 

1.  Enforcement  of  laic  permitting  sterilization. 

Th(>  l)oard  recommends  the  more  general  adoption  of  the  practice 
of  sterilization.  While  insanity  itself  is  not  necessarily  transmitted, 
the  offspring  of  insane  persons  nre  very  likely  to  be  afflicted  with  some 
nervous  or  mental  defect.  (See  Di'.  Ilaynes'  report  on  Care  of  the 
Insane.) 

2.  Increased  provision  for  occupation,  recreation  and  exercise. 

Very  gratifying  results  are  being  obtained  in  our  state  hospitals 
through  the  employment  of  occupational  therapy.  Mental,  moral,  and 
physical  improvement  for  many  patients  is  brought  about  through  this 
valuable  source. 

Throughout  the  institutions  the  fundamental  principles  borne  in 
mind  are:  (a)  "that  work  should  be  carried  on  with  cure  as  the  main 
object;  (h)  the  work  must  be  interesting;  (c)  the  patient  should  be 
carefully  studied;  (d)  that  one  form  of  occupation  should  not  be 
carried  to  the  point  of  fatigue;  (c)  that  it  should  have  some  useful 
end;  (/")  that  it  preferably  should  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  patient's 
knowledge;  (g)  fhat  it  should  be  carried  on  with  others;  (/()  that  all 
possible  encourngement  should  be  given  the  worker;  (i)  that  work 
resulting  in  a  poor  or  useless  product  is  better  than  idleness."* 

Additional  teachers,  workrooms,  and  equipment  are  still  needed  in 
order  to  carry  this  valuable  feature  to  its  highest  degree  of  efficiency. 

Increased  facilities  for  recreation  are  also  recommended  as  a  neces- 
sary remedial  measure,  with  longer  periods  of  outdoor  exercise.  Classes 
in  calisthenics  and  dancing  should  be  in  more  general  use.  Military- 
drills  and  setting-up  exercises  are  also  recommended. 

3.  EstaMishment  of  social  service  ivorker  at  all  state  hospitals. 

The  scope  of  the  social  service  worker  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane 
is  much  the  same  as  that  in  a  hospital  for  the  physically  sick.  To 
learn  the  family  history  and  life  background  of  the  patient,  ascertain 
the  home  conditions  to  which  he  will  return  and  make  the  connection 
between  him  and  that  home  so  that  the  transition  at  the  time  of  his 
discharge  may  l)e  as  easy  and  pleasant  as  possible — all  these  and  more 
are  the  offices  which  the  social  worker  may  perform.  Where  there  is 
a  system  of  after-care  the  knowledge  gathered  and  recorded  by  the 
social  worker  is  invaluable  in  making  the  transition  from  the  institution 
to  the  home. 


*W.   R.   Dunton,   M.D.,   "Principles   of   Occupational   Therapy." 
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4.  Employment  of  specially  trained  nurses. 

The  nurse  who  cares  for  the  mentally  disturbed  needs  special  training 
in  psychopathic  treatment  of  patients.  A  knowledge  of  nervous  dis- 
orders, study  of  both  normal  and  abnormal  psychology,  and  an  under- 
standing of  hydrotherapy  are  some  of  the  special  qualifications  of  a 
nurse  for  the  insane. 

It  is  hoped  that  mental  nursing  will  soon  form  a  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  accredited  hospital  training  schools  in  California,  by  affilia- 
tion with  our  state  institutions. 

5.  Classes  of  instruction  for  attendants. 

To  insure  harmony  and  efficiency  and  to  overcome  the  standing 
criticism  made  of  ignorant  attendants,  it  is  urged  that  superintendents 
organize  their  attendants  into  classes  under  graduate  nurses  for  simple 
instruction.  Lectures  and  quizzes  on  subjects  connected  with  their 
problems  give  added  interest  to  their  work  and  develop  a  more  humane 
and  intelligent  attitude  towards  their  unfortunate  charges. 

6.  Extension  of  improved  methods  of  detaining,  oTjserving,  and  exam- 

ining patients  supposed  to  he  insane. 

The  method  of  keeping  mentally  disturbed  patients  under  observation 
for  some  definite  period  before  their  commitment  to  a  state  hospital 
implies  a  proper  place  of  detention  with  scientific  treatment.  The 
ideal  plan  involves  a  state-wide  system  for  early  care  of  the  insane. 
Outside  of  our  few  large  cities,  the  problem  would  fall  upon  the  county 
seats.  Each  county  hospital  should  have  at  least  the  minimum  equip- 
ment for  proper  care  of  mental  cases  pending  the  commitment  pro- 
ceedings. The  larger  hospitals  should  have  a  separate  psychopathic 
ward.  The  purpose  of  the  psychopathic  hospital  is  to  serve  as  a  place 
of  detention  for  mentally  disturbed  persons  where  they  may  receive 
scientific  care  and  observation  until  a  final  diagnosis  can  be  made  or 
provision  made  for  them  elsewhere. 

Milder  cases  of  mental  disturbance  have  been  known  to  yield  to  this 
early  efficient  treatment  and  have  been  returned  to  their  homes  without 
having  been  committed  to  a  state  institution.  The  Los  Angeles  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital  is  the  best  equipped  institution  of  this  kind  in  the 
state.     It  is  under  the  management  of  the  county  officials. 

7.  Standardization  of  records  in  state  Jwspitals. 

A  uniform  system  of  records  in  all  our  state  hospitals  is  greatly 
needed  and  would  be  found  of  much  value  in  compiling  state-wide 
statistics.  Properlj^  kept  social  and  medical  records  would  also  be  very 
helpful  to  the  worker  doing  social  service  or  after-care  with  the  patients 
of  the  state  hospitals. 
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Tlic  standardization   of  rci-ords   would   ('ii;il)lt'  ( 'aliloi'iiia   to  furiiisli 
^tatc-wide    information    urgi'iilly    iv<jiiirod    for    nioasiiros    of    nati<iiial 
value  in  furthering  measures  pertaining  to  mental  hygiene. 
8.  Increased  altcniion  to  paroled  and  discharged  patienls. 

The  adjustment  of  the  paroled  or  discharged  patient  to  the  conditions 
of  the  outside  world  after  his  protected  life  in  the  institution  is  a  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  process.  The  particular  home  and  labor  conditions 
to  which  he  returns  should  lie  carefully  investigated  before  he  is 
allowed  to  leave  the  hospital.  If  his  former  mental  disturbance  was 
due  to  or  aggravated  by  circumstances  surrounding  him  at  home  or  at 
work  care  must  be  taken  to  have  those  circumstances  changed  before 
the  patient  returns.  Otherwise  a  relapse  is  risked.  A  complete  change 
of  occupation  is  sometimes  advisable.  Only  a  case  study  can  determine 
the  right  course  to  be  pursued  and  the  parole  officer  or  director  of 
after-care  should  have  this  definite  work  to  do. 

The    appointment    of    an    after-care    physician    and    additional   lay 
workers  to   do   tlie   follow-up    cas(;   work   would  secure   a   reasonably 
effective  service  in  the  oversight  of  patients  leaving  state  hospitals. 
0.  Development  of  the  pavilion  system. 

We  recommend  this  plan  as  a  matter  of  economy  in  construction,- 
also  for  the  provision  of  more  healthful,  hygienic  housing  for  certain 
types  of  patients  than  can  be  obtained  in  congregate  buildings. 

Freedom  of  the  compound,  where  the  patients  may  stay  out  of  doors 
at  will,  adds  greatly  to  their  health,  peace  of  mind,  and  happiness,  and 
incidentally,  to  that  of  the  attendants.  (See  Dr.  Haynes'  report  on 
Care  of  Insane.) 

At  this  point  v\e  include  a  report  made  in  Octol)er,  1918,  on  The 
Care  of  the  Insane,  b.y  Dr.  John  R.  Haynes,  a  member  of  the  State 
l>onrd  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE. 

The  medical  superintendents  of  the  California  state  hospitals  for  the 
insane  are,  without  exception,  capable  and  conscientious  men  who  are 
constantly  exerting  themselves  to  devise  and  inaugurate  better  methods 
for  bringing  about  the  recovery  of  the  curable  and  the  alleviation  of 
the  sufferings  of  incurable  patients  committed  to  their  care. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  superintendents  of  some  of 
our  state  hospitals  have  failed  to  realize  that  there  is  another  obligation 
laid  upon  them  equally  heavy  with  that  of  the  humane  ministry  to  the 
needs  of  these  unfortunates,  namely:  The  protection  of  society  against 
a  further  reproduction  of  the  unfortunates. 

There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  scientific  men  as  to  the  origin 
of  mental  defectiveness.     All  are  agreed  that  mental  defects  are  due 
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to  hereditary  causes  as  oertaiuly  as  are  physical  eharacteristics,  such 
as  the  length  of  limb  or  color  of  the  hair.  In  a  study  made  by  Richard 
Dugdale.  of  some  1200  direct  descendants  of  a  woman,  Ada  Juke,  a 
defective,  it  was  found  that  more  than  1000  were  paupers,  criminals, 
feeble-minded,  and  insane,  and.  up  to  the  time  of  the  study,  had  cost 
the  taxpaj^ers  of  her  state  more  than  $1,300,000.  Numerous  other 
studies  of  neurotic  families  in  many  countries  all  show  similar  results. 

It  is  true  that  even  normal  persons  are  seldom  free  from  a  trace,  at 
least,  of  hereditary  nerve  defect ;  lint  that  is  no  reason  why  society 
should  refuse  to  take  measures  to  prevent  procreation  in  the  case  of 
those  who  suffer  from  an  extreme  degree  of  mental  defect  such  as  the 
atflicted  whom  society  has  been  compelled  to  place  in  asylums  for  the 

insane  and  the  feeble-minded.     ]M K ,  first  admitted  into  the 

California  Hospital  at  ^Mendocino  in  1895,  was  thereafter,  up  to  1916, 
six  times  discharged  as  "cured"  and  six  times  returned  for  further 
treatment.  In  the  intervals  she  gave  birth  to  eleven  children,  a  major- 
ity of  whom  were  certain  to  grow  up  burdens  upon  society  and  to  them- 
selves. Her  mother  had  been  an  inmate  of  an  insane  asylum  before 
her  lurth.  Under  an  intelligent  order  of  society  the  mother  would  not 
have  been  permitted  to  procreate.     She  did,  however,  give  birth  to  this 

M K and  to  other  insane  and  feeble-minded  children.     M 

K was  then  permitted  by  society  to  carry  the  taint  further  still 

and,  up  to  the  last  report,  had  given  birth  in  all  to  sixteen  children. 
There  is  at  Stockton  a.  woman  who  has  been  utterlj^  helpless  from  the 
day  of  her  birth ;  she  has  never  been  able  to  so  much  as  carry  a  morsel 
of  food  to  her  mouth. 

Is  it  not  self-evident  that  society  committed  a  crime  against  this  poor 
creature  in  permitting  her  to  be  born?  We  must  make  it  our  business 
to  awaken  the  people  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a^  foolish 
to  permit  human  defectives  to  reproduce  themselves  as  to  permit  defec- 
tive domestic  animals  to  beget  offspring.  The  whole  stream  of  human 
life  is  being  constantly  polluted  by  the  admixture  of  the  tainted  blood 
of  the  extremely  defective.  If  this  source  of  contamination  could  be 
cut  oft',  the  beneficial  effects  would  begin  to  show  in  a  single  generation, 
and  in  a  very  few  generations  the  average  level  of  human  society  would 
1>(:  very  materially  lifted.  Failure  to  prevent  reproduction  of  defec- 
tives is  noAv  entailing  upon  society  an  economic  loss  amounting  to  billions 
01  dollars  and  misery  beyond  calculation,  first,  to  the  unfortunates 
themselves,  second,  to  their  families,  and,  finally,  to  society  at  large. 
'I'here  can  be  no  really  substantial  social  progress  until  the  people  of 
l!ie  land  have  become  educated  up  to  the  point  of  looking  upon  pro- 
creation on  the  part  of  the  insane  or  the  feeble-nunded  with  the  same 
horror  that  they  now  look  upon,  with  far  less  scientific  reason,  incest 
— the  mating  of  parent  and  child,  or  brother  and  sister. 
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^^ome  of  our  hospital  .superintendents  are  doing  most  praiseworthy 
work  in  this  line.  Dr.  Fred  P.  Clark,  of  Stockton  Hospital,  in  the 
report  of  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  for  1916  (page  52),  says, 
"We  have  continued  our  work  of  sterilizing  all  patients  under  45 
or  50  years  of  age,  committed  to  our  care."  No  patient  leaves  the 
Stockton  Hospital  at  an  age  capable  of  procreation  without  sterilization. 
Tliere  have  been  performed  in  that  institution  up  to  July,  1918,  624 
operations.  Dr.  Reilly,  of  the  Southern  California  State  Hospital  at 
Patton,  is  also  thoroughh^  alive  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  society, 
and  at  his  institution  there  have  been  performed  up  to  July,  1918,  704 
operations  for  sterilization.  Dr.  William  B.  Kern,  of  Nor  walk  State 
Hospital,  also  recognizes  the  importance  of  sterilization.  Although 
his  institution  opened  its  doors  as  late  as  February,  1916,  and  the 
population  at  the  present  time  consists  of  but  255  inmates,  there  have 
])een  performed  up  to  July,  1918,  70  operations.  In  proportion  to 
the  size  and  age  of  the  institution,  this  record  is  most  excellent. 
Dr.  Hoisholt,  of  the  Napa  Hospital,  with  a  population  of  about  3800, 
has  had  performed  in  the  period  from  jMarch  16,  1917,  to  July, 
1918,  58  operations.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Richards,  of  the  Mendocino  Hos- 
pital, quotes  with  approval  in  his  report  to  the  State  Commission 
in  Lunacy  (Report  of  1916,  page  88)  the  words  of  Goddard  con- 
cerning the  cause  of  alcoholism,  "  'Everything  seems  to  indicate  that 
alcoholism  is  only  a  symptom ;  that,  for  the  most  part,  it  occurs  in  fam- 
ilies where  there  is  some  form  of  neurotic  taint,  especially  feeble-mind- 
edness.  The  percentage  of  our  alcoholics  that  are  feeble-minded  is  very 
great.  Indeed,  one  may  say  without  fear  of  dispute  that  more  people  are 
alcoholic  because  they  are  feeble-minded  than  vice  versa.'"  Dr. 
Richards  also  states  (page  89  of  same  Report)  that  probably  75 
per  cent  of  the  alcoholics  and  the  drug  cases  are  mental  defectives, 
adding,' "Industrial  segregation  or  sterilization  with  supervision  would 
seem  imperative  in  these  cases."  In  the  single  period,  however, 
from  1911  on  and  comprising  the  single  class  of  alcoholics  and 
drug  habitues,  there  have  been  discharged  from  Mendocino  745 
patients,  of  which,  according  to  Dr.  Richards'  estimate,  75  per  cent, 
or  558  patients,  were  mentally  defective.  Yet,  in  the  whole  period 
of  the  institution's  existence,  although  the  monthly  rate  of  discharge 
ranges  from  15  to  20,  there  have  been  performed  for  all  classes  of 
patients  only  34  operations  for  sterilization.  Agnew  also  has  a  very 
poor  record.  In  July,  1918,  it  contained  approximately  1600  patients. 
Yet,  from  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  institution  up  to  that  time, 
(iuly  47  operations  for  sterilization  had  been  performed. 

I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  Dr.  F.  0.  Butler,  of  the  Sonoma  State 
Home,  thoroughly  appreciates  the  necessit.y  of  sterilizing  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  inmates  of  that  institution.     Although  he  had 
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l)een  .supei'inh'iulpiij,   hiil    ;i   Nliort  time,   '20  (»j)('r;i lions   have   beeji   per- 
i'ormed. 

Table  Showing  Number  of  Operations  Performed  for  Sterilization  in  the  Various 
State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  and  Feebleminded  from  Founding  of  the  Institu- 
tion up  to  July,  1918,  Together  With   Names  of  Present  Superintendents. 

Southern   Califoruia   State   Hospital 704 

Dr.  John  A.  Eeilly. 

Stockton  State  Hospital 622 

Dr.  Fred  P.  Clark. 

Norwalk  State  Hospital 70 

Dr.  William  B.  Kern. 

Napa  State  Hospital 58 

Dr.  A.  W.  Hoisholt. 

Agnew    State   Hospital 47 

Dr.  Leonard  Stocking. 

Mendocino   State  Hospital 34 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Richards. 

Sonoma  State  Home 20 

Dr.  F.   O.  Butler. 

Two .  imperative  obligations  are  laid  upon  society:  First,  that  the 
lives  of  defectives  should  he  made  as  comfortable  and  happy  as  possible; 
second,  that  these  defectives  .shall  leave  behind  them  no  progeny  to 
carry  onward  the  tainted  stream  of  heredity. 

One  of  the  results  of  our  past  custom  of  permitting  defectives  to 
reproduce  without  restriction  has  been  the  unchecked  flow  of  new 
defectives  which  crowd  our  hospitals  and  render  it  difficult  to  give 
these  unfortunates  proper  conditions  of  existence. 

Although  we  are  -  constantly  enlarging  our  institutions,  we  never 
seem  to  be  able  to  provide  enough  room.  The  hospital  at  Patton,  for 
example,  is  now  attempting  to  shelter  400  more  inmates  than  the  accom- 
modations were  intended  for.  In  addition  to  the  overcrowding,  our 
superintendents  are  also  handicapped  by  an  insufficient  number  of 
attendants.  To  this  is  ascribed  the  failure  in  some  institutions  to  allow 
the  inmates,  except  those  employed  out  of  doors,  more  than  4  or  4^ 
hours  daily  in  the  open  air.  This  is  the  point  in  which  many  of  our 
hospitals  are  most  open  to  criticism.  One  of  the  most  depressing  sights 
that  meets  a  visitor  is  that  of  long  rows  of  patients,  hundreds,  perhaps, 
in  number,  seated  side  by  side,  their  chairs  often  touching,  through 
the  long  hot  summer  days,  in  dark  corridors.  Such  an  existence  would 
seem  to  be  enough  to  drive  a  normal  person  insane.  It  would  be  a 
wonderful  step  forward  if  all  the  hospitals  would  adopt  the  system 
now  in  use  at  Napa,  known  as  the  Dozier  System  of  Pavilions,  which 
are  cheap  one-story  structures,  light  and  airy,  surrounded  by  high,  wire 
enclosures,  so  arranged  that  the  patients  can  go  outdoors  at  will,  in 
fact,  can  practically  live  outdoors.  I  am  told,  and  can  well  l)elieve  it, 
that  this  system  saves  money  because  of  the  cheapness  of  the  structures 
and  the  smaller  number  of  attendants  recpiired  and  greatly  improves 
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the  comfort,  happiness,  and  health  of  the  patient,  promoting  recovery 
where  that  is  possible.  Snch  structures  do  not,  it  is  true,  present  a 
handsome  or  imposing  appearance  to  the  casual  visitor,  but' they  serve 
the  purpose  for  wliich  hospitals  are  established,  that  is,  the  promotion 
of  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  inmates. 

In  1915  Mr.  Clifford  Beers,  the  secretary  of  the  National  Society  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  visited  California  and  took  up  with  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Corrections  the  question  of  establishing  in  California, 
societies  for  mental  hygiene.  This  discussion  was  taken  up  first  in  Los 
Angeles,  but  it  was  decided,  as  there  was  already  work  of  that  kind 
established  in  that  locality,  that  all  co-operation  would  be  afforded,  but 
no  essentially  new  work  could  be  inaugurated.  Following  this  at  the 
invitation  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  meetin-s 
were  held  in  the  office  of  the  board  in  San  Francisco,  with  the  outcoine 
that  the  California  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene  was  organized. 

The  purposes  are  ''to  work  for  the  preservation  and  restoration  of 
health  ni  those  suffering  from  mental  disturbances;  to  prevent  mental 
diseases  and  mental  deficiency;  to  help  raise  the  standard  of  care  for 
those  m  danger  of  such  disorders;  to  familiarize  the  public  with  the 
proper  treatment  of  persons  afflicted  with  mental  difficulties." 

This  society,  through  its  meetings  and  publications,  has  conducted 
educational  campaigns  in  California.  In  February,  1917,  it  established 
the  first  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  on  the  Pacific  coast,  "under  Dr.  Lillian 
J.  Martin,  consulting  psychologist,  with  a.  view  to  restoring  mental 
health  through  the  application  of  recent  investigations  in  psychology 
For  the  first  time  in  California  we  are  meeting  the  needs  of  those  who 
come  to  us  weighted  with  intolerable  burdens,  often  imaginary  but 
none  the  less  heavy."  Four  hundred  and  forty-five  patients  have'been 
received  since  the  inception  of  the  clinic,  proving  beyond  question  that 
it  is  meeting  a  long  felt  community  need. 

The  extension  of  this  work,  with  more  general  provision  for  free 
mental  clinics  throughout  the  state,  is  urgently  recommended. 

While  the  census  of  population  of  state  institutions  shows  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  number  of  inmates  of  prisons  and  state  schools  a  steady 
increase  is  shown  in  our  hospitals  for  the  insane,  which  now  contain 
a  total  of  10,296  patients. 

When  we  consider  the  high  percentage  of  patients  with  syphiletic 
histories,  now  paying  the  penalty  as  helpless  paretics,  or  otherwise 
incapacitated  mentally  and  physically  from  some  form  of  tabes  as 
the  result  of  infection,  would  it  not  be  well  to  consider  earnestly  what 
radical  measures  of  prevention  may  be  put  into  effect? 

Could   not   the   State   Board  of   Health   be   empowered   to   enforce 
measures  of  prevention   and  protection  similar  to  those  now  existing 
for  tlie  control  of  other  communicable  diseases? 
n— 4-.'7<;i 
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V.    THE  CARE  OF  ADULT  OFFENDERS. 
Recommendations  for   Legislative  Action, 

1.  State  agricultural  and  industrial  institutions  for  the  care  of  mis- 

demeanants. 

2.  A  women's  reformatory. 

3.  Abolition  of  the  system  whereby  sheriffs  are  compensated  for  provid- 

ing food,  clothing,  and  bedding  for  county  jail  prisoners. 

Recommendations. 

1.  State  agricidtural  and  Industrial  institutimia  for  ilir.  earn  of  mmle- 
meanants. 
If  the  following  description  of  county  jail  conditions  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient argument  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
institutions  for  misdemeanants,  such  argument  may  be  found  in  the 
following  excerpt  from  a  bulletin,  ''A  Study  of  County  Jails  in  Cali- 
fornia," prepared  by  this  board  in  1916,  in  which  the  results  of  the 
present  system  have  been  carefully  analyzed: 

''Enforced  idleness  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  present 
method  of  handling  misdemeanants.  The  great  majority  of  con- 
victed men  are  simply  locked  up  in  cages  like  wild  animals.  They 
may  twiddle  their  thumbs,  they  maj^  exchange  stories  of  criminal 
experience,  they  may  gloat  over  perverted  justice,  they  may  brood 
over  wrongs  done  them  by  society,  or  they  may  sit  in  pious  peni- 
tence !  *  *  *  Men  in  jail,  like  other  human  beings,  have  im- 
pulses which  must  find  some  means  of  expression.  If  circum- 
stances repress  the  normal  outlet,  some  perverted  expression  of  a 
perfectly  natural  impulse  will  come  forth.  Hence  the  tendency 
of  jail  life  must  be  to  fix  and  multiply  bad  habits;  to  exaggerate 
inherited  weaknesses.  *  *  *  The  employment  of  county  jail 
prisoners  is  already  provided  for  by  law,  yet  this  is  rarely  done. 
*  *  *  In  some  cases  there  is  no  means  of  employing  prisoners. 
In  many  more,  there  are  not  enough  prisoners  to  be  employed 
without  great  loss  financially.  It  is  hard  to  find  satisfactory  men 
to  handle  convict  labor,  and  if  this  be  done  by  local  authorities  the 
caliber  of  guards  and  foremen  is  apt  to  be  below  that  of  men  who 
could  be  secured  by  the  state  for  larger  institutions.  The  argu- 
ment for  a  series  of  local  rock  piles,  while  not  lacking  in  force, 
fails  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  rock  pile  has  been  found 
financially  unprofitable,  and  that  it  fails  utterly  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  men.  As  a  means  of  developing  self-respect  and 
habits  of  industry,  the  rock  pile  is  a  complete  failure.  *  *  * 
This  enforced  idleness  combines  with  a  crude  congregate  system 
of  bandling  prisoners  to  make  discipline  a  farce.  Who  would 
think  of  locking  a  lot  of  men  up  in  an  empty  room  and  expect  them 
not  only  to  behave,  but  to  improve  themselve.s?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  vicious  practice's  are  indulged  in.     *     *     * 
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"When  all  sorts  of  men  are  thrown  together  in  a  ca^'e  or  'bull- 
pen,' is  it  an}^  wonder  that  our  jails  are  not  only  breeding  places 
for  disease  and  vermin,  bnt  also  veritable  schools  of ''crime" 
Where  outside  of  a  jail  would  a  life  of  vice  and  crime  be  so  glow- 
ingly  portrayed?  Where  else  would  methods  of  evading  justice 
l)e  so  eagerly  discussed?  Where  else  would  a  youthful  otfender  so 
easily  make  the  acquaintance  of  hardened  criminals?" 

2.  A  women's  reformatory. 

Essentially   the   same   reasons   exist   and    in   stronger   form   for  the 
cstal)lishm('nt  of  a  state  reformatory  for  women  as  for  the  state  reform- 
atory for  men.  jn-ovidcd   Tor  bv  tlic  h>gis]atnrc  in  1911    (Stats    1911 
p.  1088). 

This  need  lijis  been  forcibly  shown  in  llic  l.isi  1  wo  years  ol'  the  war 
when  prostitutes  Jiave  been  temporarily  (h'tained  in  the  comities, 
released,  and  floated  on  to  the  next  eonnnunity  with  no  attempt  of  any 
kind  for  their  social,  mental  and  physical  rehabilitation. 

In  this  reformatory  under  an  indeterminate  sentence,  an  intelligent 
effort  will  be  made  by  the  state  to  give  these  women  every  opportunity 
for  reformation. 

3.  Abolition  of  the  si/stem  wlierely  sheriffs  are  compensated  for  provid- 
ing food,  rlofhing,  and  hcdding  for  county  jail  prisoners. 
Section  1611  of  the  Penal  Code  provides  that  "the  sheriff  must  receive 
all  persons  committed  to  jail  by  competent  authority  and  provide  them 
with  necessary  food,  clothing  and  bedding,  for  'which  he  shall  be 
allowed  a  rea.sonalile  compensation  to  be  determined  bv  the  board  of 
supervisors. ' ' 

The  indefiniteness  of  this  law  in  regard  to  what  shall  constitute  "a 
reasonable  compensation"  accounts  for  the  wide  range  of  allowances 
for  prisoners'  food.     In  one  county  where  the  contract  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  jailer,  his  menu  was  criticized  by  our  inspector,  and  his 
reply  was  that  he  "could,  not  feed  any  lietter  on  the  48  cents  per  day 
allowed  by  the  supervisors  since  his  salary  was  only  $65  per  month." 
In  another  county  it  was  found  that  the  sheriff  is  paid  67^  cents  per 
day  per  prisoner,  and  he  in  turn  contracts  with  a  local  restaurant  for 
521  eents  per  day.  resulting  in  a  profit  to  him  personally  of  15  cents 
per  prisoner  per  day.     In  only  one  instance,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  learn,  has  any  refund  been  made  to  the  county  treasury  by  the 
sheriff.     The  sheriff  of  Alameda  County  has,  for  the  past  four  years 
been  paid  25  cents  per  day  for  feeding  county  jail  prisoners      Durino' 
that  time  he  has  refunded  to  the  county  $8,438.91.     Our  inspector  found 
that  the  food  served  in  this  jail  compared  favorably  with  the  average 
throughout  the  state.     Contrasting  this  allowance  of  25  cents  per  day 
with  that  of  35  cents  per  meal,  one  can  readily  see  that  many  of  these 
officers  must  make  a  handsome  profit  from  their  contracts 
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The  Care  of  Adult  Offenders. 

The  system  now  in  vogne  in  California  and  in  most  of  the  states  for 
the  care  of  adult  offenders  is  a  relic  of  the  Dark  Ages.  "We  take  men 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  complete  liberty  and  suddenly  immure 
them  within  stone  walls  under  an  iron  discipline  that  represses  every 
hmnan  impulse  and  instinct;  then,  after  an  average  period  of  three 
years'  confinement,  avc  turn  them  back  into  the  Avorld,  as  suddenly  as 
we  took  them  out  of  it,  to  a  life  again  of  unbounded  freedom.  The 
shock  of  these  sudden  changes  from  absolute  liberty  to  extreme  repres- 
sion and  then  again  to  absolute  liberty  renders  it  almost  impossible  to 
secure  anything  like  satisfactory  results  in  the  processes  of  jidjustment. 
The  physical  surroundings  in  our  i^risons  are  also  depressing  and  un- 
wholesome. The  inmates  in  California  prisons  spend  on  ordinary  days 
13  hours  out  of  the  24  in  their  cells;  on  Sundays,  15  hours.  8ome  of 
these  cells  never  receive  a  ray  of  sunshine. 

While  some  men,  doubtless,  emerge  from  prison  better  men  than  when 
they  enter,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  average  prisoner  comes 
out  after  serving  his  three  years'  sentence  more  hardened  than  when 
he  entered,  with  a  feeling  of  liitterness  against  society  and  a  deter- 
mination to  secure  revenge. 

For  this  state  of  affairs  the  wardens  are  not  to  blame.  The  blame 
rests  upon  the  people  of  the  state  who  have  not  yet  become  educated 
to  the  true  purpose  and  function  of  penal  institutions.  The  supersti- 
tion still  hangs  over  us  that  the  function  of  a  prison  is  to  "punish"; 
to  make  the  prisoner  "pay"  for  his  transgression.  We  must  educate 
the  people  to  realize  that  that  function  is  of  only  minor  consideration, 
that  the  chief  end  of  a  prison  sentence  is  to  transform  the  offender,  to 
teach  him  how  to  make  an  honest  livelihood,  and  to  instill  a  different 
spirit  within  him,  so  that  he  will  come  out  of  prison  not  a  dangerous 
but  a  useful  member  of  society. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  certain  percentage  of  prisoners  who  are  really 
insane  in  a  criminal  sense.  For  the  protection  of  society,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  such  reckless  and  desperate  men  should  he  confined  under 
conditions  that  are  abnormal.  This  is  not  true,  however,  of  the  great 
majority.  Warden  Johnston,  of  San  Quentin  Prison,  a  most  enlight- 
ened penologist,  is  of  the  opinion  that  40  per  cent  of  the  3000  inmates 
of  our  two  California  prisons  could,  with  perfet-t  safety  to  society,  be 
freed  on  parole  and  permitted  to  labor  in  private  industry.  This 
action  would  be  especially  advantageous  at  this  time,  when  every  line 
of  industry  is  short  of  workers.  Of  the  remaining  60  per  cent  the 
larger  portion  could,  with  safety  to  society,  be  placed  in  farm  colonies 
or  in  other  more  healthful  and  educative  kinds  of  work  than  at  present, 
])nt   still   inidci-  state   agencies  of  supervision   and   control;   while  the 
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most  desperate  criminals  would  have  to  be  kept  as  at  present  witiiin 
prison  walls. 

While  the  hardening  and  demoralizing  effect  of  our  present  penal 
system  is  the  most  objectionable  feature,  the  effect  upon  the  physical 
health  of  prisoners  is  also  very  deplorable.  The  tendency  of  prison 
life  to  develop  tuberculosis  is  pronounced  in  all  the  states.  Of  130 
cases  admitted  to  the  tuberculosis  ward  in  San  Quentin  Prison  in  the 
30  months  preceding  June  30,  1918,  96  had  shown  no  evidence  of  the 
disease  in  the  careful  entrance  examination,  but  had,  within  one  year 
after  entrance,  contracted  and  developed  the  disease  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  be  admitted  to  the  tuberculosis  ward.  Knowing  the  ability, 
conscientiousness,  and  thoroughness  of  Dr.  Stanley,  the  physician  in 
charge,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  disease  was  not 
present  and  overlooked  in  the  entrance  examination,  nor  Avas  it  due  to 
any  lack  of  care  on  his  part  thereafter;  ])ut  that  it  was  contracted  as  a 
result  of  conditions  that  are  almost  inevitable  under  the  penal  system 
noM'  in  operation.  If  we  stop  and  think  of  it,  we  must  all  agree  that 
Jt  is  very  unjust  in  society  to  make  the  nuui  not  only  pay  for  his 
wrong  doing  by  his  term  of  sentence,  averaging  three  years  in  this 
state,  but  also  subject  him  to  conditions  under  which  a  very  consider- 
able number  contract  tuberculosis — a  penalty,  of  course,  never  contem- 
plated by  the  law. 

It  is  not  to  the  interests  of  society  that  our  prisoners  return  to  the 
world  either  hardened  and  embittered  to  take  their  revenge  in  more 
reckless  and  desperate  crimes  than  before ;  or.  broken  in  will  and  spirit, 
to  become  ])aupers  and  dependents  upon  society.  Ft  is  very  clear  that 
the  abiu)j-m;ii  pliysical  coiulitions  and  llie  jibnornia!  discipline  of  the 
presinit  pen;d  system,  so  far  from  pr<)te<-ling  sociely,  vastly  increases 
the  danger  to  society  as  soon  as  the  prisoner  retu?-ns  to  the  world  upon 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  confinement.  For  self-protection,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  fi-om  a  spirit  of  humanity,  society  should  make  the 
following  changes : 

First.  It  should  free  on  parole  the  40  per  cent  or  so  of  prisoners  who 
can  with  safety  be  permitted  to  labor  in  private  industry. 

Second.  It  should  place  in  state  farm  colonies  or  in  other  healthful 
and  educative  industries  under  state  supervision  and  control  men  who 
can  be  given  more  normal  life  conditions  than  at  present,  but  who 
can  not  with  safety  Ix-  paroled  ;  ai]d 

Third.  It  jnust  confine,  as  ;it  pi-eseiit,  despei-ale,  and  reckless  crimi- 
nals, but  under  physically  more  healthful  conditions.  For  example, 
the  stone  walls  of  cell  houses  should  be  largely  replaced  with  iron 
gratings  and  glass  windows  in  order  to  permit  the  free  entrance  of 
sunshine  and  fresh  air. 
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City  and  County  Jails.  Either  tlie  city  or  the  county  jail  must  rec(•i^•e 
all  persons  arrested  and  must  care  for  them  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  regardless  of  person  or  charge.  Except  in  a  few  of  our  larger 
cities  the  county  jails  receiye  the  bulk  of  all  prisoners,  the  city  jails 
or  ''town  lock-ups"  being  used  only  to  hold  violators  of  city  ordinances 
or  for  the  care  of  "drunks"  until  they  can  "sober  up"  or  other  pris- 
oners until  they  can  be  taken  to  the  county  jail.  The  result  is  that 
in  our  county  jails  we  find  prisoners  who  are  later  proved  to  be  innocent 
and  acquitted;  those  detained  as  witnesses;  those  awaiting  trial  on 
misdemeanor  charges ;  those  convicted  of  misdemeanors  and  serving 
short  sentences;  those  awaiting  trial  on  felony  charges  or  convicted  of 
a  felony  and  awaiting  transportation  to  state  prison;  insane  persons 
or  those  suspected  of  being  insane;  men,  women,  and  juveniles  (16  to 
18  years)  being  included  in  these  various  classes. 

During  this  biennial  period  2866  prisoners  passed  through  our  county 
jails.     See  Table  (pages  100,  101). 

Buildings.  To  meet  the  needs  of  this  problem,  California  provides 
many  types  of  structure — -jails  varying  from  the  bare  wooden  shed 
with  padlock  on  the  door  to  the  modern,  well-equipped  city  jail,  and 
from  a  single  cell  or  two  in  a  shack  or  basement  to  a  thoroughly  modern 
well-equipped  jail  complying  with  legal  requirements  of  segregation. 

The  law  requires  four  departments  for  the  segregation  of  prisoners : 
(1)  those  awaiting  trial;  (2)  those  serving  sentences;  (3)  those  held 
as  witnesses;  (4)  male  and  female.  It  further  requires  separation  of 
felons  and  misdemeanants  while  serving  sentence.  To  comply  with  the 
spirit  of  this  last  provision  ^vould  require  one  more  department,  as  it 
is  more  important  to  separate  in'isouers  charged  with  felonies  from  tlic 
general  group  awaiting  trial  than  from  those  convicted  of  misdemeanors 
and  serving  sentence.  This  minimum  of  segregation  is  not  complied 
with  in  many  jails. 

Equipment.  Our  inspections  show  that  in  more  than  one-half  of  our 
county  jails  (not  to  mention  the  much  larger  percentage  of  city  jails) 
equipment  for  even  legal  segregation  is  lacking. 

Many  jails  are  dark;  they  have  insufficient  laundry  facilities;  and 
there  is  no  provision  for  employment  of  prisoners.  Many  are  lacking 
in  bathing  facilities,  and  are  insanitary  and  poorly  ventilated.  Some 
of  the  buildings  are  antiquated  and  in  such  poor  state  of  repair  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  sanitary. 

However,  some  counties  have,  within  the  past  few  years,  replacetl 
their  unsatisfactory  buildings  with  structures  which  are  a  credit  to  their 
communities  and  a  long  step  toward  the  solution  of  the  jail  problem. 
San  Mateo,  San  Diego,  Humboldt,  and  Sonoma  counties  are  among  the 
best  of  these.     Kern  and  Tehama  counties  now  have  exceedinglv  large 
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well-equippea  buildings.  l)ut.  in  our  opinion,  they  are  too  large  in 
proportion  to  the  population. 

There  has  been  but  little  progress  in  the  matter  of  building  improve- 
ments during  this  biennial  period.  This  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
economic  conditions  caused  by  the  war.  New  jails  have  been  erected  in 
Imperial  and  Tulare  counties.  Plans  for  a  new  building  in  Trinity 
County  have  been  submitted,  and  the  Sutter  County  jail  has  been 
practically  rebuilt.  Plans  have  been  approved  for  jails  in  the  following 
cities :  Yreka,  Santa  IMaria,  Mojave,  Randsburg,  Hornbrook,  Susanville, 
Westwood,  Anaheim,  Riverdale,  Fowler,  and  Riverside  (women's 
ward). 

We  would  like  to  record  our  commendation  of  the  courteous  manner 
in  which  the  supervisors  of  several  counties  have  received  us  and  of 
the  improvements  they  have  made  in  their  jails. 

Management.  Only  a  few  of  our  jails  make  proper  provision  for 
the  reception  of  new  prisoners.  Instead  of  the  prisoner  being  bathed, 
his  clothes  being  cleaned  and  fumigated,  he  is  usually  herded  into  a 
ward  with  others,  bringing  with  him  dirt,  vermin,  and  frequently  dis- 
ease. Owing  to  the  lack  of  proper  laundry  and  bathing  facilities, 
clothing  and  blankets  are  often  found  in  an  unspeakable  condition. 

Food  is  usually  furnished  by  the  sheriff  on  a  contract  basis,  varying 
in  different  counties  from  6  to  35  cents  per  meal.  In  most  jails  the 
prisoners  are  provided  sufficient  food  of  fair  quality,  but  the  meals 
are  frequently  poorly  balanced,  carelessly  prepared,  and  served.  It 
was  found  that  some  of  the  sheriffs  receiving  a  low  rate  of  compensation 
provided  the  best  meals.  In  a  few  cases  sheriff's  are  not  allowed  enough 
U)  provide  proper  food. 

Our  third  recommendation  for  legislative  action  is  the  abolition  of 
the  system  Avhereby  sheriff's  are  compensated  for  providing  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  bedding  for  county  jail  prisoners. 
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VI.  THE  COUNTY  WELFARE  BOARDS  AND  THE  OUTDOOR  CARE 

OF  DEPENDENTS. 

Suggestions. 

1.  Organization  of  county  social  work  by  appointment  of  an  unpaid 

county  welfare  department  or  commission  employing  paid  trained 
trained  workers  to  handle  all  public  relief  and  welfare  problems. 

2.  Records  of  county  relief,  to  be  kept  in  accordance  with  law. 

3.  Merit  system  of  appointment. 

4.  Development  of  a  boarding-out  system  of  standardized  foster  homes 

for  children,  under  the  supervision  of  county  welfare  depart- 
ment or  other  county  social  agency  in  co-operation  with  juvenile 
courts  and  private  charities. 

5.  Extension  of  county  public  health  service  through 

(a)   Co-operation  with  state  health  authorities  to  secure  trained 
hospital  officers  and  visiting  nurses  and  to  enforce  pre- 
ventive health  measures. 
(&)    Out-patient  work  in  county  hospitals,  county  clinics,  and 
dispensaries. 
1.  Organization  of  county  social  work  hy  appointment  of  an  unpaid 
county  welfare  department  or  commission  employing  paid  trained 
workers  to  handle  all  puMic  relief  and  welfare  problems. 
In  California,  the  county  government  is  a  definite  legal  unit  having 
at  its  command  the  management  and  maintenance  of  charitable,  correc- 
tional and  health  institutions  of  the  community.     These  institutions 
include   the   county   hospital,    comity   almshouse,    county   jail,    county 
juvenile  detention  home,   county  outrelief  and  county  physician  and 
health  officer.     The  advantage  of  public  relief  over  that  administered 
by  private  agencies  lies  in  the  possibilities  of  wider  outlook  and  abilities 
to  correlate  better  the  community  needs  with  the  community  resources. 
The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  is  the  state  agency  for 
investigating  and  standardizing  the  county  institutions  and  the  expend- 
iture of  public  moneys  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  dependents. 
Tn  the  discharge  of  this  duty  it  was  found  that  while  the  expenditure 
of  county  funds  for  outrelief  (by  which  is  meant  relief  in  the  liome  as 
distinguished  from  institutional  care)   was  a  very  large  item  in  eacli 
county,  it  was  administered,  as  a  rule,  in  the  least  businesslike  maimer 
of  any  of  the  county  affairs.     A  campaign  for  better  organization  and 
record  of  the  county  charities  was  inaiigurated  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  in  1916  but  met  with  many  obstacles  until  the  passage  of  an 
act  by  the  1917  legislature  whereby  county  supervisors  were  required 
to  investigate  and  supervise  their  dependent  cases  and  to  keep  a  proper 
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record  of  such  work,  the  forms  of  record  to  be  prescribed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.     This  has  given  the  state  board 
a  better  approach,  as  the  county  officers  have  appealed  to  the  .state 
office   for   advice   and   assistance   in   systematizing  their   relief   work. 
This  has  been  given  gladly  by  means  of  county  studies  which  form  the 
base  for  suggested  plans  of  improved  organization.     The  extent  of  these 
studies  or  surveys  has  been  determined  by  local  needs  or  desires  and 
much  educational  work  has  been  included  in  the  various  communities, 
leading  up  to  formation  of  progressive  public  sentiment ;  the  state  board 
recognizes  that  while  it  may  inaugurate  a  new  movement,  the  continu- 
ance and  development  of  the  Avork  depend  upon  local  interest  and  effort. 
The  plan  of  organization  known  as  the  "County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment" is  a  comparatively  new  one  but  is  based  on  sound  principles  and 
on  the  results  of  its  trial  in  several  large  counties.     It  is  subject  to 
variation  in  the  scope  of  its  powers  and  duties  according  to  local  condi- 
tions, l)ut  the  primary  ideal  is  the  same  in  all  counties— so  to  administer 
the  county  relief  fund  that  dependents  shall  eventually  be  restored  to 
self-support,  or,  in  th(!  case  of  the  permanently  disabled,  given  proper 
care.^   The  keynote  of  the  coimty  welfare  department  plan  is  "preven- 
tions—prevention of  dependency,  disease,  and  delinquency.     The  mem- 
bers of  the  welfare  department  are  appointed  by  the  count v  board  of 
supervisors  after  consulting  with  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  and  the  local  citizens  who  are  interested  in  social  work. 
A  typical  welfare  department  consists  of  two  supervisors  and  five  private 
citizens  selected  from  the  finest  men  and  women  in  the  community. 
To  this  department,  as  a  county  center,  are  referred  all  social  (luestions 
involving  the  health,   employment,   recreation,   and  moral   welfare   oi' 
citizens  as  well  as  the  material  relief  of  dependents.     It  lias  been  found 
a  very  useful  piece  of  county  macliinery.     The  members  should  represent 
the  entire  county  witli  its  several  viewpoint.;  of  religion  and  locality 
The  department  usually  begins  its  work  with  one  trained  paid  worker 
who  acts  as  executive  secretary,  makes  investigations,  supervisory  visits 
plans  for  rehabilitation,  and  records;  in  larger  counties  a  visiting  or 
child  welfare  nurse  is  employed,  in  addition  to  the  social  worker  who 
acts  as  secretary.     Other  workers  are  added  if  conditions  demand. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  advocates  this  plan 
ot  county  organization  as  a  modern,  democratic  means  of  bringing 
together  the  county  officers  and  citizens  for  the  betterment  of  local  cn- 
ditions;  the  plan  provides  for  sharing  the  responsibilitv  of  caring  for 
the  unfortunate.  It  keeps  the  responsibility  for  county  funds  where 
it  belongs— with  the  county  supervisors— but  it  draws  to  the  county 
board  of  supervisors  the  personal  support  of  the  unpaid  group  of  citi- 
zens, the  thought,  the  strength  and  the  best  .judginent  of  the  whole 
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community.  In  one  of  its  publications,  known  as  the  bulletin  on  "Out- 
door Relief  in  California, ' '  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
has  given  a  rather  full  report  on  the  various  methods  employed  in  the 
counties  of  the  state  for  administration  of  county  relief;  there  is  also 
included  a  detailed  description  of  the  workings  of  this  county  welfare 
department  plan,  with  a  copy  of  county  ordinance  creating  such  a 
department.  This  bulletin  may  be  had  on  request  from  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  It  is  for  free  distribution  as  are 
all  state  publications. 
2.  Records  of  county  relief  to  he  kept  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

An  important  step  towards  standardization  of  the  county  outrelief 
administration  in  California  was  the  passage  of  an  act  known  as  chap- 
ter 252,  statutes  of  1917.  This  law  requires  county  supervisors  to 
provide  for  the  proper  investigation  and  supervision  of  each  county 
relief  case  and  to  keep  such  records  of  the  relief  work  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  After  con- 
ferring with  the  county  officers,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  worked  out  a  minimum  record  system  which  Avas  presented 
to  the  counties  for  their  adoption  and  use.  This  record  sj^stem  includes 
a  case  history  record  card,  forms  of  application,  investigation,  and  relief 
order  and  an  index  card.  Inasmuch  as  many  counties  heretofore  have 
not  had  any  case  record  of  their  indigents,  this  part  of  the  new  system 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  and  this  ' '  county  relief  record  card ' '  is 
herewith  reproduced.  Under  the  old  sj^stem,  or,  rather,  lack  of  system, 
it  was  impossible  to  get  state-wide  statistics  on  the  number  of  depen- 
dents in  each  county,  tlie  reason  for  their  dependency,  or  the  exact 
amount  of  relief  rendered  to  each  family.  Occasionally  a  county  agi- 
tation M^ould  result  in  a  spasmodic  effort  at  investigation  of  the  county 
list  of  dependents,  but  usually  the  work  ended  with  one  superficial 
inspection.  Those  who  have  worked  with  poverty-stricken  families 
know  that  investigation  i.s  not  an  end;  it  is  simply  a  beginning — an 
array  of  facts  on  which  to  base  a  plan  for  rehabilitation  of  the  family 
or  the  individual.  Records  are  therefore  very  important  in  the  scheme 
for  constructive  work  of  any  kind.  Record-keeping  need  not  be  the 
dry-as-dust  thing  which  many  consider  it.  If  records  are  kept  of  visits 
made  and  developments  noted,  the  case  history  becomes  a  vital  story 
showing  the  progress  or  retfogre.ssion,  the  successes  or  failures  of  real 
human  beings.  Probably  no  private  relief  society  attempts  to  work 
without  social  records.  ])ut  ideals  in  public  organized  charity  are  of 
later  growth;  many  thousands  of  dollars  of  public  money  are  spent 
without  such  data  as  mentioned  above. 

Since  the  formulation  of  these  new  county  relief  records  in  August, 
1917,  they  have  been  adopted  in  thirty-six  counties.     Eight  counties 
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had  previously  installed  satisfactory  record  systems.  Tims  forty-four 
counties  in  the  state  now  have  at  least  a  minimum  equipment  for  record 
keeping.  In  many  of  these  counties,  however,  the  records  are  still 
unsatisfactory  because  they  are  not  being  used  properly,  inasmuch  as 
the  data  to  fill  out  the  card  is  not  available  and  there  is  no  social 
investigator  to  secure  it.     This  will  be  gradually  brought  up  in  time. 

In  fourteen  counties  of  the  state,  there  is  yet  no  case  record  of  indi- 
gents. The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  plans  to  devote 
special  attention  to  these  counties  during  the  coming  year  and  will 
assist  them  in  installing  the  new  record  system  so  that,  in  time,  it  will 
be  possible  to  get  an  accurate  and  complete  grasp  of  the  dependency 
problem  in  California.  When  this  is  attained,  the  whole  cpiestion  may 
be  handled  more  intelligently  and  effectively  with  a  hope  of  bettering 
the  situation  by  ultimately  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  group  of 
publicly  aided  individuals  in  our  state.  A  copy  of  the  record  card 
prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  appears  in 
this  report,  at  page  75. 
3.  Merit  system  of  appointment,  taking  social  service  out  of  politics. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  to  emphasize  this  subject.  Politicians  as  well 
as  social  workers  are  recognizing  the  demand  for  experts  in  the  various 
lines  of  public  activity.  But,  lest  we  forget,  it  is  thought  well  to  retain 
this  mention  of  merit  appointment  in  the  list  of  objectives  toward 
which  to  work.  In  the  stress  of  the  last  four  years,  the  insistent  call 
has  been  for  the  appointment  of  the  person  best  fitted  for  the  work, 
regardless  of  political  pull,  personal  desire,  money  or  position.  And  it 
is  only  because  that  call  has  been  answered  by  the  ultimate  selection 
of  the  right  person  for  the  job  that  tlie  Avorld  today  is  able  to  see 
a  prospect  of  satisfactory  ending  to  the  four  years'  tragedy.  Even  in 
our  smaller  circle  of  state  and  county  work,  employment  for  tlie 
untrained  person  is  becoming  more  and  more  limited.  Candidates  for 
positions  and  those  already  engaged  in  social  service  who  wish  to  nuike 
their  efforts  count  for  most  are  recognizing  that  enthusiasm,  while  it 
is  a  valuable  asset,  must  be  directed  and  reinforced  by  a  Avorkiug 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  methods  accepted  in  modern  social 
practice.  In  county  relief  work,  it  is  most  important  to  have  workers 
who  are  chosen  for  the  sake  of  their  training,  experience,  and  personal 
fitness.  In  too  many  counties,  the  work  of  investigating  and  recording 
the  county  aid  cases  is  left  either  to  the  county  supervisor,  who  is 
usually  a  business  man  and  unable  to  luiderstand  the  particular  needs 
of  the  poverty  home,  or  to  the  county  auditor,  who  is  a  financial  expert 
and  has  not  the  time  to  learn  anything  about  the  dependent  except  the 
amount  of  money  which  is  doled  out  to  him  montlily.     When  it  is  made 
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clear  to  the  county  ofificiaLs  that,  aside  from  humanitarian  motives,  the 
proper  constructive  treatment  of  dependents  is  good  business  for  the 
county,  they  usually  co-op^ate  by  appointing  a  suitable  person  for 
the  work.  In  some  places,  to  be  sure,  the  influence  of  the  old  political 
system  of  appointment  still  persists,  but,  in  justice  to  the  county 
officials  with  which  it  has  to  deal,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  wishes  to  state  that  it  has  found  most  county  authorities 
willing  to  accept  suggestions  for  improvement  of  county  conditions  and 
the  individual  county  study  has  made  for  better  understanding  and 
co-operation  between  the  state  and  county  officers. 
4.  Dfvflopment  of  a  hoardiug-oul  sj/slcni  of  standardized  foater  homea 
for  children  under  the  supervision  of  county  welfare  department 
or  other  county  social  agency  iu  co-operation  icitli  the  juvenile 
cowrts  and  private  charities. 
One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ment is  its  work  for  children.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections has  the  state-wide  responsibility  of  inspecting  and  licensing 
family  boarding  homes  for  children  in  addition  to  the  institutional 
homes  for  children.  This  particular  group  of  homes  is  commonly 
known  as  the  "foster  home  group"  because  the  woman  in  the  home 
is  expected  to  act  as  a  sort  of  foster  mother  to  the  homeless  child  placed 
in  her  care.  The  board  of  the  child  is  sometimes  paid  by  the  parent, 
sometimes  by  the  county  and  often  by  private  charitable  societies. 
While  it  is  realized  that  family  home  care  is  better  for  tiie  normal  child 
than  institutional  care,  this  boarding-out  system  implies  careful  selec- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  homes  to  see  that  standards  are  maintained 
and  that  the  child  and  the  home  tit  each  other.  This  close  touch  with 
the  child  and  the  bome  is  best  maintained  by  local  supervision,  and  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  after  making  the  initial 
investigation  and  issuing  license  to  the  boarding  home,  always  reports 
it  to  the  nearest  social  agency  which  is  fitted  to  do  this  kind  of  work. 
In  the  majority  of  counties  there  is  no  such  social  agency  and  it  is 
hoped  that  each  county  welfare  organization  will  give  special  attention 
to  child  welfare  work  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  refer  to  the  county 
organization  many  questions  concerning  the  health,  education,  care  and 
support  of  the  children  in  the  community.  The  probation  committee 
in  most  counties  has  some  wards  which  are  boarded  in  private  homes. 
This  committee  and  the  county  welfare  department  are  mutually  bene- 
fited by  working  in  close  co-operation  on  matters  concerning  dependent 
children.  A  record  of  available  homes  which  have  been  inspected  and 
indorsed  should  be  a  part  of  the  record  in  each  county  welfare  depart- 
ment office.     Suggestions  for  this  record,  together  with  forms  of  inves- 
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tigation,  minimum  standards  set  for  the  home,  dietary,  boarding  home 
register,  and  other  information  may  be  had  from  the  office  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  on  request.  Further  particulars 
concerning  tliis  branch  of  children's  work  will  be  found  in  this  biennial 
report  under  the  head  of  ' '  Child  Welfare  Work. ' ' 
5.  Extension  of  county  public  health  service  through  (a)  Co-operation 
with  state  health  authorities  to  secure  trained  hospital  ojjiccrs  and 
visiting  nurses  and  to  enforce  preventive  health  measures. 

The  county  hospitals  look  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections, in  its  capacity  of  adviser,  for  counsel  and  assistance  on  all 
proldems.  Except  in  the  matter  of  tuberculosis,  this  is  the  only  slate 
))oard  which  has  supervision  over  the  county  hospitals  \\liere  there  is 
no  training  school  for  nurses.  The  appointment  of  trained  hospital 
superintendents  and  assistants  is  one  of  great  importance,  as  is  also 
that  of  nurses.  Very  few  of  the  county  hospitals  have  training  schools 
for  nurses.  Some  few  county  hospitals  have  no  nurses  in  residence. 
The  connection  between  ill  health  and  dependency  and  that  between 
bad  housing  and  dependency  is  very  close.  To  correct  these  conditions 
in  various  communities  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
has  suggested  that  the  county  authorities  apply  directly  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  the  State  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Hous- 
ing for  direction  and  help.  The  enforcement  of  health  measures  and 
the  housing  laws  should  be  a  part  of  the  work  which  the  county  welfare 
department  can  promote  and  co-ordinate.  The  department  can  invite 
state  officers  to  make  surveys  of  these  conditions  in  the  county,  can 
offer  its  office  as  local  headquarters,  and  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  for  improvement. 

(I))  Out-patient  work  in  county  hospitals,  county  clinics  and  dis- 
pensaries. 

In  the  majority  of  California's  fifty-eight  counties,  there  is  no  estab- 
lished clinic  or  public  dispensary.  The  sick  poor  must  go  to  the  count}'' 
hospital  or  suffer  neglect  at  home;  in  some  cases  where  the  poverty  is 
not  absolute,  the  family  goes  deeply  into  debt  for  medical  service. 
Ofttimes  it  is  not  a  case  for  hospital  treatment  but  could  be  effectually 
treated  by  clinical  care  or  the  attention  of  a  visiting  nurse.  The  sick 
mother  of  a  poor  family  feels  that  she  cannot  go  to  the  hospital,  for 
there  is  no  one  to  care  for  her  home  and  children  during  her  absence. 
Another  group  which  needs  the  supervision  of  nurse  or  doctor  is  formed 
by  the  discharged  patients  from  the  county  hospital;  often  discharged 
while  they  are  still  weak,  they  return  to  the  bad  housing  and  poor 
home  conditions  from  wTiich  they  were  sent  to  the  hospital.  In  many 
cases  they  break  down  again  from  overworlc,  lack  of  proper  food,  or 
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nervous  strain.  A  specially  needed  and  always  well  attended  clinic 
which  should  be  established  in  every  county  is  the  children's  clinic. 
In  keeping  with  its  keynote,  "prevention,"  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ment should  urge  the  children's  clinic,  with  its  appeal  to  mothers  for 
preventive  work  with  the  little  ones.  The  correction  of  some  small 
physical  defect  may  increase  the  child's  chances  of  education,  health 
and  earning  capacity,  thus  preventing  dependency.  Our  country  is 
now  facing  the  great  fact  wiiich  lias  confronted  and  convinced  Europe 
for  fonr  years — namely  that  onr  man  power,  our  citizenship,  is  the  one 
l)ig  asset  of  the  nation,  and  any  investment  of  time,  energy,  or  money 
in  the  consei'vat ion  of  oiip  vonng  citizens  is  worth  while. 


so 
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VII.     INSTITUTIONAL  CARE  OF  SICK  AND  AGED. 
Recommendation  for  Legislative  Action. 

1.  Siii)ervision  of  private  homes  for  aged  by  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  (yorreetioiis. 

Suggestions. 

1.  Estal)lishment  of  county  hospital  social  service,  with  special  refer- 

ence to  investiiiation  of  admissions  and  after-care  of  discharged 
patients. 

2.  Provision  for  eniplo.Ninent  with  just  compensation  of  indigents  able 

to  work  in  county  institutions. 

3.  Better  provision  for  maternity  care  in  many  county  hospitals. 

4.  Better  balanced  diet  for  sick  and  aged,  and  better  service  of  food. 

Summary. 

Despite  wartime  activities,  so  often  used  as  a  shield  for  cessation  of 
endeavor,  several  comities  have  achieved  marked  improvements  in  their 
provision  for  the  care  of  their  needy  sick,  intirni  and  aged. 

Many  hospitals  have  increased  their  capacity  for  the  care  of  tubercu- 
losis patients  by  the  construction  of  separate  buildings.  In  a  number 
of  instances  two  or  more  counties  have  combined  in  providing  adequate 
care,  these  joint  hospitals  proving  successful  as  well  as  economical. 

Several  other  hospitals  have  so  raised  their  standards  of  care  for 
tuberculosis  patients  as  to  receive  the  state  subsidy. 

However,  many  counties  are  still  in  need  of  proper  quarters  for  the 
segregation  and  care  of  tubercular  patients ;  a  measure  now  especially 
urgent  in  order  to  care  for  the  aftermatli  of  the  influenza  epidemic, 
whicli  is  so  often  tubercuhms  infection.  Other  county  hospitals  are 
lacking  in  adequate  provision  for  isolation  of  contagious  diseases ;  pro- 
vision for  segregation  of  sick  from  indigent  residents ;  proper  facilities 
for  fumigation  of  clothing  and  bedding;  more  adequate  laundry 
facilities;  heating  and  lighting  plants;  elimination  of  fire  hazards; 
better  quarters  for  nursing  staff;  well-equipped,  well-lighted  operating 
rooms ;  more  hygienic  bath  and  toilet  accommodations ;  provision  for 
recreation  for  patients  and  hospital  staff. 

Our  chief  hope  for  betterment  lies  in  an  enlightened,  conscientious 
board  of  supervisors,  in  conjunction  with  a  trained  superintendent  who 
will  maintain  a  kindly,  humane  spirit  of  service  in  his  institution. 
Economy  and  efficiency  in  service  will  be  demanded  from  his  staff.  The 
care,  comfort,  cleanliness  and  happiness  of  the  residents  will  not  be 
secondary  to  political  preferment  in  the  appointment  of  his  helpers. 

ft— 12Tf>l 
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Almost  every  county  has  its  quota  of  needy  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  county  hospital  who  are  not  eligible  for  admission  as  patients, 
though  still  requiring  treatment,  that  could  be  carried  on  outside. 

Several  counties  have  met  this  need  by  equipping  an  out-patient 
department,  with  dispensaries  and  maintenance  of  free  surgical,  med- 
ical and  welfare  clinics  in  charge  of  specialists.  The  work,  usually 
done  in  connection  with  a  visiting  nurse,  has  proved  to  be  veiy 
successful. 

Recommendation  for  Legislative  Action. 

1.  Supervision  of  private  homes  for  aged  hy  State  Board  of  Charities 
J         and  Corrections. 

Throughout  California  numerous  homes  for  the  care  of  the  aged 
have  been  established.  Many  are  of  religious  or  fraternal  denomi- 
nations, furnishing  adequate  free  care  to  the  needy  aged  eligible  for 
admission. 

Others  are  endowed  institutions,  furnishing  life  care  for  men  and 
women  over  sixty  years  of  age.  The  terms  of  admission  into  these 
institutions  are  usually  .$300  to  .$1,000,  or  more,  to  be  paid  upon 
entering  the  home. 

Another  class  is  the  quasi-public  liome  for  the  aged,  which  solicits 
public  funds  and  also  charges  its  inmates  from  $10  to  $30  a  month 
for  room  and  board.  These  homes  are  at  times  incorporated,  often 
existing  with  a  dummy  board  of  directors,  and  without  supervision  con- 
stitute a  distinct  menace. 

Still  another  and  more  dangerous  class  are  the  homes  maintained 
by  private  individuals  on  a  purely  commercial  basis.  Without  some 
supervising  agency,  homes  of  this  class  admit  of  opportunities  for  graft, 
cruelty  and  neglect;  as  many  of  the  inmates  are  cases  of  senile  dementia, 
their  pitiful  stories  are  not  believed.  At  this  writing,  a  woman  in 
one  of  our  counties  is  serving  a  jail  sentence,  having  been  convicted 
of  a  charge  of  cruelty  to  the  aged  inmates  of  her  so-called  "home." 
This  woman,  having  been  denied  a  local  license  for  a  sanitarium, 
promptly  opened  a  home  for  the  aged. 

Many  other  instances  exist  of  failure  to  provide  proper  housing,  food, 
warmth  and  equipment  for  the  adequate  care  of  these  unfortunate 
people,  often  disowned  by  the  very  ones  whose  privilege  it  should  be 
to  minister  to  them. 

For  the  safeguarding  of  aged  people  we  urgently  recommend  the 
legislative  measures  necessary  to  bring  these  institutions  under  reg- 
ulation and  rigorous  supervision. 


I 
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Suggestions  (Amplified). 

1.  Establishment  of  county  hospUal  social  service,  ivith  special  refer- 
ence to  investigation  of  admissions  and  after-care  of  discharged 
patients. 

In  addition  to  its  economic  valne  as  a  welfare  agency,  hospital  social 
service  usually  proves  to  be  a  distinct  financial  saving  to  a  county. 
More  and  more  we  are  coming  to  realize  that  the  countj''  hospital  can 
not  exist  as  an  isolated  unit  for  the  care  of  the  needy  sick,  but  must 
form  a  part  of  the  plan  for  community  welfare.  What  boots  it  to 
return  to  his  former  abode  and  the  same  conditions,  a  patient  whose 
illness  is,  in  a  large  measure,  due  to  poor  housing  and  improper  feeding  ? 
What  is  the  remedy'?  A  social  service  worker  or  a  public  welfare 
nurse  working  out  from  the  county  hospital  in  conjunction  with  the 
Department  of  Outdoor  Relief,  going  into  the  homes  of  the  needy, 
there  doing  constructive,  preventive  work.  The  duties  are  manifold 
and  varying. 

This  service  has  been  called  the  link  l)etweon  liospital  and  patient — ■ 
between  patient  and  outside  world.     Briefly,  the  \ahie  of  this  service  is: 
(ft)   To  the  patient. 
{!))  To  the  hospital. 
{c)  To  outside  world. 

(a)  To  the  patient.  Aid  in  adjustment  to  hospital  conditions. 
Peace  of  mind  from  the  knowledge  that  dependents,  especially  children 
left  at  home,  are  being  properly  safeguarded  and  provided  for.  Com- 
munication to  relatives.  Provision  for  care  during  period  of  conva- 
lescence in  vacation  homes  or  rest  cottages.  Provision  for  employment 
and  suitable  clothing  upon  discharge  from  hospital.  Transportation 
to  other  counties  or  state.  Provision  for  care  of  aged  upon  dismissal. 
Employment  for  clironic  patients  in  hospital  and  in  homes.  Finding 
market  for  work.  Provision  of  outings  for  adult  chronie  sick,  and 
crippled  children.  Care  and  supervision  of  unmarried  mothers. 
Referring  discharged  patients  to  clinics,  district  nurses  and  welfare 
centers  for  further  supervision.  Many  other  services  of  humanitarian 
value  could  be  enumerated. 

{h)  To  the  hospital.  A  visit  to  the  home  of  a  patient  relative  to 
admission  usually  secures  for  the  doctor  information  of  value  in  making 
his  diagnosis.  It  safeguards  the  hospital  against  imposition  by  people 
requesting  free  care  who  are  not  needy  and  furnishes  the  hospital  with 
all  available  data  as  to  social  history.  It  interprets  patients'  needs 
to  nurses. 

(c)  To  outside  world.  It  secures  data  relative  to  the  causes  of 
disease,  and  works  toward  prevention  of  recurrence.     It  gives  aid  in 
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correlating  of  work  of  other  social  agencies.  It  protects  the  community 
from  transmittible  diseases.  The  nurse  makes  instructive  visits  to 
homes,  correcting  faulty  housing  and  sanitation  before  return  of 
patient. 

In  many  ways  a  competent  worker  in  this  service  supplies  to  patients 
and  public  what  institutions  so  often  seem  to  lack — A  HEART. 
2.  Provision  for  employment,  with  just  compensation  of  indigents  able 
to  ivorlx  in  county  institutions. 

A  marked  reduction  in  the  cost  of  maintenance,  with  a  corresponding 
increase  of  well-being  on  the  part  of  the  inmates  is  secured  by  the 
superintendent  who  is  able  to  successfully  "fit  the  man  to  the  job." 

Upon  admission,  all  inmates  of  county  institutions  should  be  classified 
as  to  former  occupation,  and  later,  if  capable  of  work,  fitted  in  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  made  of  their  mental,  phj^sical,  and  occupational 
capabilities  and  fithess,  arrived  at  after  a  personal  study. 

Preliminary  to  renewed  activity  the  necessity  for  repair  work  of  the 
human  machinery  is  often  indicated — surgical  relief  for  remedial  handi- 
caps, mechanical  devices  for  cripples,  braces  for  fallen  arches,  glasses 
or  surgical  relief  for  defective  eyesight  are  often  needed  before  suitable 
occupations  may  be  entered  into.  Chiropody  often  plays  a  prominent 
part  in  the  process  of  readjustment. 

It  has  been  proved  that  in  addition  to  a  marked  reduction  of  the 
county  pay  roll,  that  self-respect  and  stimulation  for  better  service  is 
secured  by  the  payment  of  small  monthly  stipends  to  the  dependents 
doing  regular  work.  In  this  way  a  great  deal  is  added  to  their  peace 
of  mind  and  happiness.  The  knowledge  that  they  are  on  "the  pay 
roll,"  doing  their  share  toward  the  upkeep  of  the  institution,  stimu- 
lates their  pride  and  zeal  in  well-doing.  At  times,  the  man  with  the 
lowliest  "job"  becomes  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  service  that  he 
feels  sure  the  institution  can  not  exist  without  his  daily  help.  This 
class  of  resident  usually  remains  to  be  cared  for  until  the  end.  Others, 
encouraged  by  having  been  given  responsibilities,  go  back  to  the  outside 
world  with  awakened  manhood,  to  become  self-supporting,  self- 
respecting  citizens. 

Recreation  is  as  necessary  as  work  in  the  maintenance  of  a  contented 
institution.  The  count}"  should  provide  for  the  men  a  warm,  well- 
lighted  room,  daily  papers,  supply  of  smoking  tobacco,  individual 
chairs  instead  of  the  backless  benches  so  often  in  evidence  in  cold, 
cheerless  rooms.  For  the  women,  an  assembly  room,  with  comfortable 
chairs  for  all,  with  some  jDrovision  for  music  and  games. 
:  Outside  agencies  should  be  encouraged  to  contribute  to  the  cheer 
and  happiness  of  the  residents,  not  only  at  lioliday  time  but  the  year 
I'onnd. 
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3.  Belter  provision  for  maternity  care  in  many  county  liospiteils. 
During  the  past  year  the  public  has  been  impressed  with  the  National 

Child  Conservation  movement  of  the  Chiklren's  Bureau.  More  and 
more  the  necessity  of  caring  for  the  future  citizen  by  the  best  possibk' 
method  is  becoming  a  national  necessity,  and  duty. 

In  some  of  the  county  hospitals  throughout  the  state  tiiere  still  exists 
a  lack  or  disregard  of  segregation  of  maternity  patients  from  medical, 
surgical,  or  tubercular  contacts.  Segregation  insures  better  care  of  the 
mother  and  child  and  avoids  complications  and  infection.  This  branch 
of  hospital  service  requires  the  best  professional  skill.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  greater  effort  will  be  made  on  the  part  of  all  county  hos- 
pitals to  bring  about  the  best  possible  care  for  needy  motherhoock  This 
may  only  be  obtained  by  the  provision  of  clean,  adequate,  segregated 
delivery  rooms,  wards,  and  nurseries,  with  skilled  medical  care 
and  intelligent  nursing  before  and  during  and  after  the  period  of 
parturition. 

4.  Better  hatanced  diet  for  sick  and  aged,  and  tjctter  service  of  food. 
There  exists  in  some  of  our  county  institutions  a  pitiful  neglect  of 

provision  of  proper  nourishment  for  the  aged,  whose  food  re(iuirements 
are  distinctive.  As  a  rule,  all  patients  able  to  be  out  of  bed  receive 
"house  diet."  This  often  includes  patients  with  tuberculosis,  whose 
main  chance  of  a  cure  lies  in  proper  feeding,  as  well  as  convalescents 
from  acute  diseases  who  often  require  especially  nourishing  or  remedial 
diet. 

The  services  of  a  dietitian  in  the  county  institutions  usually  means 
suitable  and  better  food  for  all  at  a  lower  cost. 

Much  could  be  done  in  many  of  the  county  institutions  to  brighten 
up  dingy  and  unattractive  dining  rooms  by  increased  Avindow  space, 
better  lighting  facilities  and  new  coats  of  paint.  The  table  service 
could  be  improved  by  the  substitution  of  white  ware  in  place  of  granite 
or  tin  utensils.  Smaller  tables  admitting  of  segregation  of  inmates 
repulsive  to  others  by  disease  or  untidy  hal)its,  would  often  remedy 
conditions  almost  unbearable  to  others. 
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Statistical  Tables. 

State  Institutions. 

1.  Comparative  populations — 191.5-191S. 

2.  Actual  populatiou,  year  euding  June  30,  1917. 

3.  Actual  population,  year  ending  June  30,  1918. 

4.  Movement  of  population,  July  1,  1916-June  30,  1917. 

5.  Movement  of  population,  July  1,  1917- June  30,  191S. 

County  Institutions. 

G.  Cost  of  maintenance  of  county  charitable  and  correctional  institutions,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917. 

7.  Cost  of  maintenance  of  county  charitable  and  correctional  institutions,  for  the 

fi.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1918. 

8.  Populatiou  of  county  hospitals,  year  ending  June  30,  1917. 

9.  Population  of  county  hospitals,  year  ending  June  30,  1918. 

10.  Movement  of  population,  county  hospitals,  July  ],  1916-June  30,  1917. 

11.  Movement  of  population,  county  hospitals,  July  1,  1917- June  30,  1918. 

12.  Comparative  population  table,  December,  1914- June,  1918. 

13.  County  jails,  population,  year  ending  June  30,  1917. 

14.  County  jails,  population,  year  ending  June  30,  1918. 

15.  Movement  of  population  in  county  jails,  year  ending  June  30,  1917. 
30.  Movement  of  populatiou  in  county  jails,  year  ending  June  30,  1918. 
17.  County  jails,  comparative  populations,  1915-1918. 

Children's  Institutions. 
(a)   Populiition. 
38.  Movement  of  population,  year  ending  June  30,  1917. 

19.  Movement  of  population,  year  ending  June  30,  1918. 

20.  Admissions,  year  ending  June  30,  1917. 

21.  Admissions,  year  ending  June  30,  1918. 

22.  Dismissals,  year  ending  June  30,  1917. 

23.  Dismissals,  year  ending  June  30,  1918. 

24.  Types  of  population  in  institutions,  year  ending  June  20,  1917. 

25.  Types  of  population  in  institutions,  year  ending  June  30,  1918. 

26.  Daily  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance,  July  1,  1917- June  30,  1918. 

27.  Ages  of  population-  in  institutions,  year  ending  June  30,  1917. 

28.  Ages  of  population  in  institutions,  year  ending  June  30,  1918. 
(&)   Financial  Statements. 

29.  Cash  receipts,  July  1,  191G-June  30,  1917. 

30.  Cash  receipts,  July  1,  1917-December  31,  1917. 

31.  Cash  receipts,  January  1,  1918-June  30,  1918. 

32.  Disbursements,  July  1,  1916-June  30,  1917. 

33.  Disbursements,  July  1,  1917-December  31,  1917. 

34.  Disbursements,  January  1,  1918-June  30,  1918. 

35.  Sources  of  aid,  June  30,  1917. 

36.  Sources  of  aid,  June  30,  1918. 

Child  Placing  Agencies. 

37.  Movement  of  populatiou,  July  1,  1916-June  30,  1917. 

38.  Movement  of  population,  July  1,  1917-June  30,  1918. 

39.  Sources  from  which  children  were  received,  year  ending  June  30,  3917. 

40.  Sources  from  which  children  were  received,  year  euding  .Tune  30.  1918. 

41.  Distribution  of  dismissals  and  removals,  year  ending  June  30.  1917. 

42.  Distribution  of  dismissals  and  removals,  year  ending  June  30,  1918. 

43.  Children  in  care,  year  ending  June  30,  1917. 

44.  Children  in  care,  year  ending  June  30,  1918. 

Rescue  Homes. 

45.  Movement  of  population,  girls,  July  1,  1917-June  30,  1918. 

46.  Admissions,  girls,  July  1,  1917-June  30,  1918. 

47.  Dismissals,  girls,  July  1,  1917-June  30,  1918. 

48.  Movement  of  population,  babies,  July  1,  1917-June  30,   1918. 

49.  Dismissals,  babies,  July  1,  1917-June  30,  1918. 

50.  Cash  receipts,  July  1,  1917-Juue  30,  1918. 

51.  Cash  disbursements,  July  1,  1917-June  30,  1918. 
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FINANCIAL   STATEMENT    FOR    SIXTY-EIGHTH    FISCAL    YEAR, 
JULY    1,    1916-JUNE    30,    1917. 

Appropriation,  sixty-eighth  fiscal  year,  July  1,  191G-June  30,  1917 $20,000  00 

Unexpended  balance,   sixty-seventh   fiscal   year 4,580  04 

Refund  on  scrip  books 132  52 

Credits:  sale  of  junk,  $5;  overpayment,  $3 8  00 

Salaries    $12,542  32 

Rent    _: 1,289  14 

Traveling   5,770  25 

Printing  1,231  55 

Postage 469  98 

Ofiicc 1,017  21 

Telephone  and  telegraph 414  13 

Press  clippings 30  00 

Sundries 687  95 

Balance  reverting  to  treasury 1,262  03 

$24,720  56     $24,720  56 

FINANCIAL   STATEMENT    FOR    SIXTY-NINTH    FISCAL   YEAR, 
JULY    1,    1917  JUNE    30,    1918. 

Api.ropriatiou,  sixty-uiiitli  lifical  yenr,  July   1,  l'-»17  .lunc  :;<»,  1918 $27,500  00 

Refund  on  scrip  books 149  42 

Credits :  scrap,  $•"> ;  awnings,  $8 ;  postage,  $13.06 ;  telephone  and  tele- 
graph, $:V.50 29  56 

Salaries    $12,851  89 

Rent   1,228  53 

Traveling    5,473  58 

Printing   651  36 

Postage 641  85 

Office 439  10 

Telephone  and  telegraph 508  41 

Press  clippings 27  08 

Sundries 231  31 

Balance  carried  forward 5,625  87 

$27,678  98      $27,678  98 
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TABLE    No.    2— STATE    INSTITUTIONS. 
Actual     Population    In    State    Hospitals,    June    30,    1917. 


lusane 

Inebriate 

Voluntary 

Totals 

Hospital 

f 

■^ 

•> 

1 

H 

1 

E. 

o 

t> 

a 
c 

1 

Agnews    

Mendocino  .-  ... 

\ 

880 

754 

1,336 

223 

1,2S7 

1,423 

722 

310 

1,005 

1,012 

1,602 

1,034 

2,271 

•22i 

2,324 

27 
74 
12 
12 
41 
51 

14 
24 
23 

8 
23 

41 
98 
35 
12 
49 
74 

14 
2 

13 
4 

27 
6 

921 

830 

1,278 

238 

1,348 

1,488 

749 

338 

1,028 

1,045 
936 

l,t>70 

1,1(8 

2,306 

238 

2  4''4 

Napa*    

Norwalk    

Soiitliprn  California 

Stocliton    

3 

18 
14 

25 
12 

3 
43 
26 

Totn'S-- 

5.833 

3,950 

9,783 

217 

92 

309 

51 

54 

105 

6,101 

4,096 

10,197 

*Voluntary  counted  with  insane. 
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TABLE     No.    6— COUNTY     INSTITUTIONS. 
Cost    of    Maintenance    of   County    Charitable    and    Correctional    Institutions    for    Fiscal 

Year  Ending  June  30,  1917. 


County 


Alameda    

Alpin?    

Amador    

Butte    

Calaveras    

Oolii.sa    

Contra    Ccsta    ... 

Del  Nortfi  

Kl  Dorado   

Fresno   

Olenn    

Humboldt    .. 

Imperial    

Inyo  

Kern   . 

Kings   

Lake    

La.ssen  

lyos  Angeles 

Madera   

Marin    .. 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Mereed  

Modoc    

Mono  

Monterey    

Narm  

Nevada    

Orange    

Placer  

Pluruas    

Riverside    

•  Sacramento    

San  Benito   

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San   Francisco   _. 

San  -Toaqiiin   

San  Luis  Obispo- 

San  Mat"o  

Santa   Barbara   . 

Santa   Clara   

Santa   Cruz   

Shasta    

Sierra    

Siskiyou   

Solano    

Sonoma    

Stanislaus     

Sutter    

Tehama    

Trinity    

Tulare    

Tuolumne    

Ventura    

Yolo    

\uba    


County  jail 


$3L134  72 


Hospital  and 
almshouse 


County 
outrelief 


$29L§S9  27 


L635  00 

4,029  59 

>.m  ,so 

600  00 
7,925  00 
1,200  00 

510  00 

16,441  GO 
625  00 

5.1.50  00 
6,229  81 
1,309  22 

17,854  24 

4,834  00 

33S  20 

1,100  00 

.50.662  66 

2,534  74 

1,275  00 

600  00 

1,687  02 

7,473  6") 

765  00 

26  75 

3.4.51  89 
1.939  01 

1.3.30  22 
10,530  00 

3,740  00 
3,624  46 
2,590  44 

21,496  00 
1,645  00 
7,452  08 

28,171  72 

120,664  45 

8,684  30 

2,142  59 

69,390  76 
4,010  13 

11,371  10 
2,.580  20 
2,000  00 
.341  48 
1,'>18  05 
5.750  00 
5,9.58  29 

cy,  00 
2,142  45 

650  00 
3.7.39  29 

1.7.31  07 
4,430  00 
2,600  00 
3,359  10 


Tatals    I     $506,513  14 


8,073  00 
20,310  82 

10,811  73 
40,011  96 
13,727  53 

9,4.38  65 
80,2(i8  01 

6,605  23 
25,471  88 

6,018  85 

5,072  09 
48,722  38 
10,053  83 

2,309  39 

20,3*7  .54 

57.5,a57  72 

10,865  01 

20,792  26 

3.948  73 

14.080  24 


10,861  97 
8,144  01 
12,525  10 
22,137  40 
18,9.59  01 
10,050  00 
35,084  10 

113,751  37 

9,625  34 

45,558  40 

99,005  74 

593,602  46 

98,803  02 

8,982  85 

15,632  32 

32,333  22 

103,597  57 

14,681  34 

23,772  00 

5,675  17 

15,121  58 
34,982  80 
15,853  37 

4,218  42 
10,340  02 

7,687  00 
12,791  41 
40,802  83 
11,352  99 
17,338  02 
14,522  89 


$147,689  13 


$2,691,789  84 


Total 
eXDenditurcs 


3,.500  60 

19,829  56 

3,071  .35 

5,365  70 

22,804  05 

1,728  20 

3,.509  00 

41,416  73 

3,.531  50 

33,335  20 

10,219  62 

32S  86 

5,787  39 

8,253  18 

.3,394  00 

1,368  53 

1.34,023  89 

7,014  06 

10,984  96 

1 ,070  43 

10,.574  76 

13,26S  19 

3,287  50 

180  00 

26,770  14 

7,348  36 

4,806  20 

21,435  63 

11,413  22 

3,871  07 

24,184  06 

25,724  01 

4,022  92 

43,148  65 

62.968  91 

244,260  64 

14,400  02 

16,251  65 
24,032  08 
25,318  .53 
17,028  72 
6,035  .53 
892  59 

1,683  01 
23,028  88 
14.438  56 
5,092  00 
7,316  11 
1,738  90 
19,855  56 
4,273  94 
13,612  84 
4,578  79 
5,988  72 


$1,183,057  17 


$470,763  12 


13,208  60 

44,7«>  97 

4.046  1.5 
16,777  43 
70,741  01 
16,655  73 
13,457  65 
138,126  40 
10,761  73 
63,957  OS 
22,468  28 

6,710  17 
72,364  01 
23,141  01 

6,041  59 

22,856  07 

7.59,744  27 

20,413  s^ 

33,052  22 

5,619  16 
12,261  78 

a^,s^;2  OS 

4,052  50 

206  75 

43,084  00 

17,431  38 

18,661  .52 

54,103  03 

34,112  23 

17,545  53 

61,&58  60 

160,971  38 

15,293  26 

96,159  13 

1!I0,U6  37 

958,527  55 

121,887  88 

11,125  44 

101,204  73 

6!>,.375  43 

140,287  20 

34,290  26 

31,807  53 

6,909  24 

1,518  05 

22,554  59 

63,969  97 

■30,291  93 

9.373  42 

19,798  58 

10,075  90 

.36,386  26 

46,807  84 

29,395  S3 

24,516  81 

23,870  71 


$4,381,360  15 


♦Failed  to  report. 

Figures  in  black-faced  typo  involve  estimates. 
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TABLE     No.    7— COUNTY     INSTITUTIONS. 

Cost   of    Maintenance    of   County   Charitable   and    Correctional    Institutions   for   Fiscal 

Year    Ending    June   30,    1918. 


County 


County  jails 


Hospitals  and 
almshouses 


County 
outrelief 


Total 
expenditures 


Alameda   ..I 

Alpine  

Amador  

Butte    

Calaveras    

Colusa   

Contra   Costa  .— 

Del  Norte  

El  Dorado  

Fresno    

Glenn    

Humboldt    

Imperial    

Inyo    

Kem    

Kings    

Lake  

Lassen   

Los  Angeles i  — 

Madera    

Marin   

Mariposa    

Mendocino    

Merced    

Modoc    

Mono    

Monterey    

Napa    

Nevada    

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas    

Riverside  

Sacramento    

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino   - 

San  Diego  

San  Pranciseo  .— 

San   Joaquin    

San  Luis   Obispo- 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  .. 

Santa  Clara  

Santa    Cruz    

Shasta   

Sierra   

Siskiyou    

Solano    

Sonoma  

Stanislaus  

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity    

Tulare    

Tuolumne    

Ventura  

Yolo    

Yuba   


130,371  07 


1288,447  01 


1,014 
1,CS.5 

66,907 
8S0 
3€6 

17,613 

515 

7,337 

5,747 

2,590 

]  1,779 

5,653 

273 

1,482 

50,504 

3,400 

1,103 

2&5 

1,060 

7,552 

l,-jC,'2 

l!t3 

5,511 

2,044 

576 

9,704 

4,161 

729 

2,548 

25,923 
1,380 
3,524 

32,376 

74,914 
9,528 
2,857 
4,754 
4,939 

18,209 
2,786 
2,715 
51S 
3,049 
5,523 
.5,560 

130 
1,503 

781 
8,631 
6,444 
2,549 
2,675 
3,421 


Totals 


$459,869  21 


9,216  00 
20,716  04 

9,081  48 

39,007  49 

3,C68  62 

9,.';44  (10 

101,939  33 

6,085  61 

31,;ni  82 

8,556  C9 

8,575  18 

19,208  63 
2,753  54 

567,902  85 
10,388  57 
14,680  OiJ 


1-2,454  70 

OliO  oo 

11,264  21 

9,616  11 

15,;333  40 

18,499  11 

14,712  04 

11,C24  90 

25,283  83 

111,C61  91 

9,196  56 

37,846  50 

93,695  37 

757,754  51 

75,046  66 

16,121  IS 
.32,533  29 
85,990  56 
14,810  03 
2:1,2.57  00 

4,.572  66 
19,428  84 
14,464  01 
26,935  85 
10,.343  91 

6,020  00 
10,088  30 

4,184  49 
19,588  00 
10,974  31 
14,007  31 
13,818  89 

9,664  25 


$148,099  54 

74  85 

3,444  75 

19,721  76 

* 

5,080  09 
15,106  94 

2,006  23 

3,035  .54 
21,286  76 

3,258  75 
35,359  07 

742  50 
9,744  54 
8,784  28 
3,441  33 
3,4SS  63 
157,230  OO 
7,106  54 
7,.598  08 

720  (X) 

9,2-30  46 

15,088  81 

3,299  75 

2.5,117  15 
6,612  69 
3,990  74 
19,542  79 
12,183  09 
5,047  06 
15,788  24 
2.3,271  66 
4,652  02 
22,525  35 
41,363  12 

13,925  64 

* 

1.5,532  13 
21,739  62 
20,525  76 
13,465  78 
6,24^5  00 

077  08 
* 

2,204  OO 
19,778  10 

5,208  52 
6,225  3:) 
1,718  87 

14,297  .50 
.5,846  37 

14,289  60 
7,535  05 
5,591  13 


$466,917  62 

74® 

13,390  00 

40,437  80 

1.014  ® 
15,176  90 

120,921  98 

5,961  60 

12,975  51 

140,839  C3 
10,459  51 
74,008  12 
14,313  26 
11,907  68 
21,523  58 
33,646  21 
6,468  47 
4,971  45 

775,637  15 
21,185  37 
2:3,381  84 

1.015  05 
10,320  81 
^,046  35 

4,sn  OS 

793  80 
41,812  55 
18,3C2  93 
19,900  24 
47,745  92 
18,873  04 
16,801  40 
43,570  23 . 

160,257  28 
15,229  23 
63,896  15 

167,434  95 

8;32,6fi9  46 

98,500  57 

2.857  92 

30,408  C6 

59,218  61 

123,725  m 
31,068  05 
32,215  75 
5,768  07 
22,477  84 
22,251  01 
52,274  04 
10,.343  91 
ll,S-.8  77 
17,816  73 
6,685  21 
37,.516  98 
2:^,265  67 
30,846  16 
24,029  50 
18,676  72 


$2,697,467  53  !       $843,906  70  i    $4,001,243  46 


*Report  not  received. 
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TABLE     No.    8— COUNTY     HOSPITALS    AND    ALMSHOUSES. 
Population,   June   30,    1917. 


County 

Hospital 
patients 

185 
12 
17 

Custodial 
patients 

491 

26 

58 

Total 
males 

490 
38 

66 

Total 
females 

188 

Gran^ 
total 

Alameda ..      . 

678 

38 

Amador    

Hiitt-  

9 

C'alavt'ra.s*    

('"liisa    .  -  -- 

11 

87 
2 
6 

20 
32 
5 
45 

70 

20 

4 

93 

12 

15 

41 

U 

3 

9 

148 

7(5 

24 

45 

10 

30 

89 

7 

46 

_  51 

151 

3 

93 

20 

12 

83 

28 

3 

10 

573 

648 

22 

42 

10 

1 
30 

31 
119 

7 

Contra  Costa  

Pi   Norts   

Kl   Dorado   

5 

19 

56 

2 

24 

3 

3 

5 

3 

Frsno  Fann 

Krsno  Hospital  

1S7 

1 

24 

11 

207 

Clenn 

HiiinboUlt       

120 
23 
15 

88 

31 

3 

Imperial      ___ 

Kfrn  

47 
20 

Laks    

La.ssen    

2 
548 

930 

1 

123 

358 

2 

3 

11 

6196 

I.OfiO 

24 

Los  Angeles  Farm 

Madera 

Marii>o.«a 

10 

Mendocino*    

Merced    

25 

32 
3- 

46 
2 

11 
1 

57 
2 

Mmloe .    . 

Mono*     .. 

Monterey   .  .          .- 

11 

,5 

3(5 
27 
32 

a3 

193 
9 

.53 
135 
G19 

00 

33 
M 
52 
27 
40 

31 

1.34 
18 

84 
72 

L.sni 

■M\ 
.'i4 
47 
4!) 
172 
43 
7(5 
75 

38 

45 

49 

36 

60 

31 

45 

259 

28 

111 

148 

434 

36 

1,049 

.^3 

182 

40 

r>o 

172 

139 

65 

70 

IS 

6 
9 

6 
27 

7 

1 
19 
68 

1 

26 

59 

185 

24 

5 

84 
7 
12 

64 
15 
5 

41 

Napa .. 

55 

Orange       .. 

63 

67 

Plumas    .      

64 

Sacramento     .. 

327 

27 

Sen  Bernardino     .-. 

137 
£07 
619 

San   Franc'sco  Hospital .  . 

6!) 

San  Francispo  R"li"f  Home___ 

1,.391 

38 

2 
212 

San  .loaiiiiin .  . 

"6; 

47 

Santa   Uarliara .. 

23 

17"' 

Santa  Clara  Ho.npital 

100 

4 

''03 

,*) 

Shasta 

Sirrra 



16 

Siskiyou* 

Solano 

Sonoma   

n 

54 

in 

3 
3 

.39 
4'! 
32 
12 
22 
20 

11 
23 
4S 

28  1 

.39 
65 
42 
15 
21 
20 
37 
22 
29 
43 
35 

11 
34 
10 

ro 

IflO 

a-'' 

Sutter   

n 

4 

9-, 

Trinity    

•7() 

14 
18 

n 

3 
13 

3,881 

3 
7 
5 
6 
6 

40 

Tuolumne 

2il 

34 

Yolo  

49 
41 

4,101   1 

6,079  1 

1,903 

7,982 

Fail  'd  to  report. 
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TABLE     No.    9— COUNTY     HOSPITALS    AND    ALMSHOUSES. 
Population   June  30,   1918. 


Totals 

County 

Hospital 
patients 

Custodial 
patients 

Jlales 

Females 

Grand 

total 

Alameda*    

i 

Amador 

3 
10 

28 
44 

29 
45 

2 
9 

31 

Butte  

Calaveras*  ...    _      . 

54 

Colusa ._.    - 

2 

52 

1 

3 

254 

19 
28 

3 
42 
€6 

9 
85 
10 
14 

21 
59 

4 
38 
251 

7 
&5 
36 
13 

21 

Contra  Costa ..    _. _ . 

21 

80 

Del  Norte  ..      

4 

EI  Dorado  

Fresno 

Glenn .„       

7 
60 

2 
13 
16 

1 

45 

320 

9 

Humboldt  

Imperial  

Inyo      ------ 

13 

42 

98 

.52 
14 

Kem*  — -        - 

Bang's        ---  -  - 

16 
5 

5 

523 

882 

11 

12 

10 

175 

87 

11 

35 

7 

26 

4 

11 

574 

590 

18 

27 

7 

2 
1 
4 
121 
379 
4 
8 

28 

L^ake    

Lassen    

Los  Angelesi  Farm.      - 

5 

15 
098 

Los  Angele.s   Hospital 

Madera  

Marin       .                                          

960 
22 

Mariposa   _.  —  .           -      -              ---  _. 

7 

Mendocino*                   - 

Merced    

Modoo     —    — -             -.  .--  --  -           -  - 

10 

29 
6 
2 
40 
53 
50 
28 
67 
22 
40 

127 
20 

104 
97 

31 
5 
2 
37 
■19 
43 
62 
61 
25 
57 

213 
26 
81 

161 

453 
63 

970 
29 

161 
52 
64 

167 

143 
58 
50 
14 

S 
1 

39 
6 

Mono        -  -      

9 

Monterey 

3 

8 

15 

6 

10 

Napa   

Nevada —    .          -      - 

3 

1 

39 

56 
51 

Orange  

Placer —      - „- 

67 
67 

Plumas  -      .   -. 

3 
33 
136 
10 
1 
119 
703 
46 

25 

Riverside  : 

Sacramento 

16 

.50 

4 

24 

21)0 

73 

263 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

30 
105 

San  Diego      --  -      -  — .  -.           -  -  -  - 

216 

703 

San   Francisco    Isolation  _  ---      -    -    - 

17 

1,.304 

32 

107 
49 
54 

167 
42 
62 
37 
14 

6S 

San  rrandsco  Relief  Home 

.3:W 

44' 
0 
14 

1,.304 
34 

San  Luis  Obispo.-  -  - 

2 

102 

12 

24 

San  .Joaquin  

San  Mateo  

Santa   Barbara   

Santa   Clara   Farm 

209 
01 
78 

167 

Santa  Clara  Hospital 

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta   

Sierra    _         -    -  -       .            

171 
12 
21 

70 
16 
8 

213 
74 
58 
14 

Siskiyou*        .    -      -- 

Solano    - -. - 

9 
40 

42 

12 

5 

39 
52 
22 
8 
■  22 
14 
33 
24 
20 
49 
34 

41 
78 
52 
18 
25 
14 
42 
25 
33 
42 
34 

7 
14 
12 

2 

2 

48 

Sonoma  

Stanislaus    

Sutter   

Tehama 

Trinity    

02 
64 
20 
27 
14 

Tulare        

13 
8 
19 

4 
7 
6 
7 
4 

46 

Tuolumne   

Ventura    .. --.                --  .-. 

S2 
39 

Yolo 

49 

Yuba    

4 

38 

Totals  ..    .  -                   

3.422 

8,572 

5,320 

1,674 

o.og-t 

*No  report. 
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TABLE     No.     10— COUNTY     HOSPITALS    AND    ALMSHOUSES. 
Movement    of    Population    Showing    Distribution    of    Dismissals,    July    1,    1916,    to 

June    30.    1917. 


•y. 

£3 
^n 

'  o 

Pi 
1  '■* 

683 
36 
68 

23 

98 

11 

6*> 

74 

245 

12 

86 

12 

14 

91 

41 

3 

10 

631 

i,o;» 

37 

56 

14 

1    0. 

1   o. 

1   n 

2,647 
'        99 
1      345 

145 

66C? 

12 

70 
69 

i,e.)i 

66 
286 
226 

35 

691 

189 

3 

22 

749 

13,933 

250 

26 

30 

%•& 
-•a. 

1    o 

I  c 

'    N 

j    2,654 
97 

1      3S3 

137 

G43 

16 

79 

73 

1,689 

73 

252 

215 

34 

694 

199 

3 

21 

€8t 

13,969 

2.33 

37 

34 

11 
oo 

■   ^p 

676 
38 
75 

31 

119 

7 

51 

70 

207 

5 

120 

23 

15 

88 

31 

3 

11 

696 

1,C06 

24 

45 

10 

Distribution  of  dismissals 

County 

2 
P 

2,278 

75 

291 

114 

570 

51 

63 
1,534 

62 
207 
187 

27 

.097 

173 

2 

15 

265 

11,943 

228 

24 

19 

a 

3 

1 
1 

2 

2 

D. 

CO 
3  a 

3| 

1     "^ 

'  2i 

Alameda     _. . 

376 
20 
41 

17 
72 

0 

26 

10 

15.5 

9 
42 
13 

7 

97 
21 

Amador       

2 
1 

3 

Butte    

Calaveras*    

''olusa    _      -           -.    ..     - 

3 

Contra  Costa  

Del   Norte   

Kl    Dorado    ..    -- 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Fresno    farm    .  .-- 

Fiesno  Hospital       .. 

(ilenn _. 

1 
2 
4 

1 

Humboldt    .     .    _ 



1 

Imperial     ..-  

6 

Inyo      .    .- 

Kern              .  -- 

3 
1 



Kings    

Lake    — -    

' 

Lassen      

1 
314 

4 

4 

5 

76 
1,417 
28 
13 
11 

Los  Ai:geles   Farm _. 

19 

591 

3 

5 
1 

5 
7 

Los   Angeles    Hospital 

Madera      -  . 

Marin   .    

Mariposa      

Mendocino*   

Merce<l   .. 

51 
8 

575 
2 

560 
7 

.57 
3 

5;ii 

7 

1 

34 

3 

Modoc    J. 

Mono*      . 

Monterey       .  _.    _. 

35 

47 

50 

60 

70 

20 

72 

334 

28 

136 

241 

593 

78 

1,391 

274 

46 

52 

72 

192 

221 

87 

63 

16 

142 

113 

96 

462 

312 

94 

389 

3,350 

46 

1,445 

1,534 

6,32.5 

1,009 
665 

2,296) 
174 
157 
216 
2J5 

1,788 
133 
2111 
22 

133 

106 

91 

459 

315 

82 

407 

3,357 

47 

1,444 

1,568 

6,299 

1,027 
665 

2,303 
182 
162 
216 
265 

i.a'e 

140 
199 
22 

44 

54 

55 

63 

67 

32 

64 

327 

27 

137 

207 

619 

60 

1,391 

266 

38 

47 

72 

172 

238 

80 

75 

16 

113 

71 

58 

365 

260 

74 

343 

3,048 

39 

1,197 

1,274 

5,340 

942 
353 

2,1.>4 
150 
142 
144 
2.5S 

1,583 

100 

160 
12 

11 
13 

3 

15 

6 
33 

36 
2 

30 

4 

Napa    -  .._    ._  _..  .. 

Nevada     

20            2 
67           14 
53             2 

Orange 

2 

3 

Placer    

Plumas - 

Riverside    

Sacramento    .. 

.51 
309 
4 
145 
208 
946 

79 
286 
133 

23 

20 

29 

12 
221 

28 

.39 
8  1 

7 

3 

San  Benito  

San    Bernardino 

86 
86 

13 

1 

1 

San  Diego ... 

San    FraneiscT    Hospital. . 

San     Fl-aneisco     Isolation 
Hospital     

San  Francisco  Relief  Home 

13 

5 
9 

San   .loaquin     .. 

11 

San   Luis   Obispo 



San   Mateo   

Santa  Barbara  

7 

Santa    Clara    Farm 

Santa    Clara    Hospital 

2 
3 

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta    

.Sierra   

1 

Siskiyou*    

1         """ 

Solano   .  .  _._ 

57 
117 

15 
25 
22 
39 

155 
596 
S24 

80 
166 
26 

162 
613 

nee 

80 
L6 

28 
198  ' 
177 
232 

50 
100 
.52 
15 
25 
20 
40 
2!) 
34 
49 

123 

482 
4fi8 

63 
l:« 

•>■? 

136 
117 
195 
159    . 
191    . 

3 
15 

1 
30 

""■■"27' I 
110 
.•!7'  1 
12  1 
'■^^ 

23 
29 
29 

23    . 
21 

1  r    8 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus    

3) 

1 
1 

Sutter    .  .. 

Tehama    

'11-inity    . 

1 
19 
8   . 

10 
11 

Tfuolumne    

32         174  I 
34         232  1 

Yolo    . 

44         187         182 

Ynba    

S    . 



Totals J 

8,043    46,582    46,643      7,982 

39.546 

489 

5.538 

962           ?4  1 

34 

*Failed  to  report 
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TABLE    No.    11— COUNTY    HOSPITALS    AND    ALMSHOUSES. 
Movement     of     Population,     Showing     Distribution     of     Dismissals,     July     1,     1917,     to 

June  30,   1918. 


=1 

l-'O 

1   3 

i  1 

1  ^' 
\  Si 

^1 

5-1 

-    o 

i  1 

Distribution  of  dismissals 

County 

a2 

P         ! 

1           \ 

a 

2  ^ 

jo  O 

§1 

!  S- 

i "  1 

Alameda* 

1 

--L.      J              1 

Amador 

38 

75 

108 
270. 

115 
291. 

1 

31 

54 

97    - 
244    - 

16 

'        46  \ 

2 

1 

Butte . 

Calaveras*    _     _          .      _  . 

Colusa   

Contra   Oosta   _.  -_ 

31 

119 

7 

51 

277 

5 

120 

143 
663 

15 

70 
1,768 

57 
316 
291 

28 

153 

702 
18 
76 
1,725 
53 
338 
239 
29 

21 

80 
4 

45 
320 
9 
98 
52 
14 

122 
622 

12 

53 
1,488 

44 
297 
192 

21 

7 

19 

80 
4 

23 

237 

7 

41 

27 
6 

1 

4 

Del  Norts  ._ .  . 

1 

1 

El  Dorado  -_      

T"resiio               .      

Glenu      , 

1 

7 
2 

1 

Humboldt 

j 

Imperial 

1 

1 

Inyo    -         _              -         _ 

15 

Kem*     _      -      . 

Kings    

Lake          _    -      '  _      _      _  _ 

31 

4 

11 

696 

1,0C6 

24 

43 

10 

21T 
11 
30 

715 
14,059 

251 
51 
12' 

220 
10 
26 

713 
14,096 

253 
59 
15 

28 

5 

15 

698 

969 

22 

35 

7 

188 

6 

19 

330 

11,894 

223 

44 

9 

3 
271 

1 

1 

29 
4 
3 

76 
1,533: 

27 

12 
4 

1 

1 

1 

Lassen    _    - 

1 

35 

661 

2 

3 

1 

Los  Angelesi  P'arm 

1 

1 

Los  Angeles  Hospital 

Madera     -    -.    .    

Marin   __     .  _ 

Mariposa         _    _  _      _ 

Mendocino*   _    -    - 

Merced     _.          .             -  : 

57 
6 

-     2 

44 

54 

55 

63 

67 

27 

64 

327 

27 

137 

207 

619 

60 

1,391 

40- 

264 

50 

72 

159 

203 

SO 

76 

15 

452 
1 

470 
1 

39 
6 
2 

40 

■56 

51 

67 

67 

25 

73 

263 

30 

105 

216 

703 

63 

1,304 

34 

2C9 

.     61 

78 

107 

213 

74 

58 

14 

411 

4 

40 

1 

15 

Modoe -  - 

Mono    ..--      -      ._ 

Monterey         -  .  .      __    .  . 

lie 

138 

lOO 

469 

272 

74 

470 

3,357 

60 

1,041 

1,677' 

6,752 

785 

692 

160 

1,642 

154 

251 

228 

1,780 

121 

231 

10 

120' 

136 

113 

465 

272 

76 

461 

3,421 

57 

1,073 

1,668 

6,668 

782 

779 

166 

1,697 

149 

245 

220 

1,770 

127 

249 

11 

ICO 

108 

85 

345 

235 

55 

384 

3,091 

41 

^9 

1,355 

5,706 

711 

482 

143 

1,510 

122 

192 

214 

l,r.4G 

90 

205 

8 

3 
24 

1 
3 

22 

6 

45 

5 
2 
12 

3 

IS 

19 

20 

75 

37 

16 

64 

330 

16 

119 

220 

943 

65 

238 

19 

180 

25 

38 

6 

^X 

41 
3 

2 

8 

3 

21 



Napa   . 

Nevada 

1 
2 

Orange  .  . 

Placer  „      

Plumas    

Riverside            ----- 

2 
4 

1 
5 

1 
1 

Sacramento      _  _. 

San  Benito  _  --      

San  Bernardino     .-  _ 

33 
93 
19 

San  Diego     -  -  .  - 

San    Francisco    Hospital- 

San   Francisco   Isolation    - 

San  Francisco  Relief  Home 

14 
5 
2 

San  Luis  Obispo    

San   Joaquin    _  -_ 

San  Mateo     --- -  — 

Santa  Barbara       -- - 

2 

1 

Santa   Clara    Farm    --    --- 

Santa   Clara  Hospital 

0 

Santa   Cruz -       - 

- 

1 

Shasta    _    -    .  _  _    . 

3    

Sierra      - 

Siskiyou* 

Solano         -    --    -  - 

49 
90 
52 
15 
25 
20 
40 
28 
36 
49 
41 

126 
573 
456 

76 
127 

13 
327 
100 
208 
152 
218 

127 
571 
444 

71 
125 

19 
321 

96 
205 
152 
221 

48 
02 
64 
20 
27 
14 
46 
32 
39 
49 
3S 

lOS 
461 
367 

53 
105 

11 
240 

63 
168 
123 
171 

45 
3 
2 
1 

11 

1 
2 
14 

19 
63 
49 
10 
15 
S 

37 
16 
25 
27 
25 

Sonoma 

2 
25 

Stanislaus     -    .  . 

Sutter     

4 
4 

2 

T?hama    .  _  -  --    . 

Trinity         ... 

Tulare    

13 

7 
11 

12 

7 

8 

Ventura    _  - -- 

Yolo          

Yuba                          

11 

Totals    

7.180 

42,493 

42,679 

6,994 

35,815 

504 

5,260 

1,0,32 

'        43 

25 

*No  reports. 
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TABLE     No.     12— COUNTY     HOSPITALS. 
Comparative   Population   Table,   December,  1914,  to  June,   1918. 


Half  year  ending — 


December   31,    191 -t 

June    30,    1915 

December    31,    1915 

June  30,  1916 

Decern  tier    31,    1916 

June   30,    1917 

December   31,    1917. 
.Tune    30,    1918 


Hospital 

Custodial 

patients 

patients 

4,449 

3,359 

3,090 

4,582 

3,136 

5,330 

3,236 

4,872 

3,526 

5,366 

3,881 

4,022 

3,944 

4,326 

3,422 

3,57^ 

6,331 
6,111 
6,931 
6,  ■166 
7,097 
6,005 
6,388 
5,320 


477 
570 
565 
,604 
.795 


Grand 
totals 


7,808 
7,681 
8,466 
8,160 
8,892 
7,9m 
8,2r<0 
6,994 


100 


STATE    BOARD    OF    CHARITIES    AND    rORRECTIONS. 


TABLE     No.    13— COUNTY    JAILS. 
Population    June   30,    1917. 


Awaiting  trial 

Serving  sentence 

Sf^iitencecl 
10  ?tMte 
prison 

_  X 

Ore 

All  otliers 

Totals 

Cminty 

i 

S 

a 

3 

1 

3 

3 

I-.3 

Women 

.Men 

f 

P 

f     \ 

5 

r 

32 

3 

1 

..  -  1     33 

4 

i 

ar, 

79 

Alpin" 

j 

0 

5 

14 

1 

1 

16 

2 

19 

1 
1 
22 

Hntt" 

5 

19 

1 

i 

1 

6 

1 

22 

O"'  Nort<» 

6 

40 

.  - 

1 

6 
76- 

1 

97 

6 

35 
1 

20 
22 
5 
16 
12 
2 

1 

68 
5 

1 

76 

1 

I 

Hurnboldt 

6 
14 
10 
34 

2 

1 

1 ' 



::::: 

1 

1 

1 

27 

36 

36 

16            1 

17 

.■il 
1-1 

1 

4 

52 

14 

9 

9 

3 

115 

4 

191 

5 

4 

2 

a 

2 

1 

1 

195 

5 

3 

0 

4 
2 

8 

19 

2 

1 

13 

13 

21 

21 

9 

9 

2 
5 

2    

20  i        1 

9    

1 

9 

1 

15 

21 

8 

1 
7 
2 

1 

28 
5 
5 

2 

_.. 

35 
0 

2 
3 

37 

7 

1 

G 

30 
1 

10 
34 
76 

12 

104 
10 
5S 
SO 
76 

12 

1 

70 

9 

22 

46 

2 

1 

3 

107 

10 

12 

2 

12 
2 

-    .            5!^ 

San  Diego  

3 
4 

9 

14          94 

4 

80 

33 
3 

2 
2 
16 
1 
2 

1 

19 
16 
9 
10 
32 
8 
6 

2 

' 

5 

57 
19 
11 
12 
50 
9 
9 

3         CO 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.     -          19 

11 

1 

. 

1    i       13 

2 

50 

9 

1 

9 

Sierra 

0 

2 
3 

7 

2 
5 
14 

■- 

ii 
8 
2J 

8 

3 

24 

1 

Sutt°r 

1 

0 

2 
2 

10 
4 
2 
1 
3 

547 

3 

1 
6 

i 

5 
3 

IS 

(I 
6 
14 

rj 

Trinity 

3 

2 

\fi 

!          4 

4 
5 
9 

1 

6 

Yolo                           

1 

7 

Ynba                          

9 

31 

n 

14 

22         0 

3 

Totals            -      

18 

6 

654 

25 

n 

1 1 ,264 

42 

1  306 

1 

*Pailed  to  report. 
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TABLE     No.     14— COUNTY    JAILS. 
Population    June    30,    1918. 


1 

1 

SeiiteiU'ed 

So, 
|5 

1 

Aw.nUiig  tuai     1 

••'.c-rvii 

prison 

CouiiLv  jail 

p 

5! 

o 

i 

n 

a 

3 

3 

n 

13 

1 

a 

E. 

a 
B 
E. 

1 

§ 

1 

28 

1 

30 

4 

1 

1 

1 

63 

1 

64 

i 

1 
1 
2 
.5 
10 
1 

2 
2 

3 
3 
3 

1 

3 

fiutte 

1 

\ 

1 

3 

i 

27 

__ 

1 

1 

3 

41    

41 

Pp!  Noitp 

"     "'1 

1 

1 

IS 

4 

28 

2 

4e 

0 

52 

1 

4 

22 
.3 

18 
10 

3 

42 
11 

1 

1 
1 

28 
33 
0 

57 

le 

1 
1 

224 
2 

,) 
5 

8 

23 

Tniperial    

33 

6 

9 
3 

8  1 

1 

06 

'^ 

19 

Lake  

1 

1 

1 

1 

."i 

4 

84 

1 

3 

1 

1 

232 

2 

4 
7 

1 
13 

1 

6 

20 



6 

20 

Monterev 

3 

2 

5 
7 
4 
22 
3 

2 

8 
10 

4 
39 

5 

2 
]•' 
12! 

2 
1 

10 

Napa    

Npvada 

1 

10 

1 
5 

r. 

Orang" 

17 
1 
2 
3 

75 

5  1      44 

Placer        -_    _ 

1 

2 

5 

Plumas    _  _ 

•> 

Riverside 

1 
2 

6 
53 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

14 

Sacramento    _  .- 

5  1     134 

3 
49 

81 
283 

32 
8 
3 
3 
4 

3 

2 

32 

3 

2 

2 

31 
47 

3( 
99 

81 
2S3 
52 
11 
14 
11 
26 
4 
13 

;    36 

2 

1 

5 

2 

32 

3 

101 

San    Francisco- 
Jail   No.   1 

83 

Jail   No.   2 

2955 

San   Joaquin   ..    _. 

17 
3 
7 
8 

22 
4 
7 

3 

35 

San    T.iiis    Obispo 

San   Mat°o 

11 

4 

'      14 

Santa    Barbara 

..„..!    11 

Santa  Clara     

i     2e 

Santa    Cruz   .  _ 

1        4 

Shasta     

4 

1 

2 

13 

Sierra      .  . 

1 

t 

t 

Siskiyou      _    _.  .__ 

3 

5 

7 

6 

5 

1 

1 

11 
10 
14 

.'      11 

Solano 

10 

Sonoma    _  __. 

1 

2 

1 

1          1.") 

Stanislaus*    _ 

Sutter      

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

12 

3 

4 

9 

9 

10 

1 

Tehama 

5 
2 
12 
3 
3 
2 
7 

568 

1 

12 

Trinity    ..    _. 

2 

1 
1 

-  — 

1 

I 

3 

Tulare    ... 

7 
1 
6 

1 

2  1      22 

Tuolumne    . 

1 

1 

1   '        5 

Ventura    .    . 

1         10 

Yolo    

1 

1 

1           3 

Yuba        

2 
846 

1 
28 

? 

10 

53 

8 

35        n 

'     18 

1 

1 

Totals  .- 

1,469 

91     1.560 



*Fail"(l  to  report. 
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STATE    BOAKD    OF    CHAKJTIE«    AND    CORRECTIONS. 


TABLE     No.     15— 
Movement  of  Population   for  Year   Ending  June  30. 


County 

s-l 
C 

s 

5 

_  ^ 

Is 

i 

a 

s- 

i 
1 

r 

a  £ 
g| 
5-0. 

i§ 

to  0 
1    8 

B 

s» 

o" 

p 
0 

1 

Alameda      —    

72 

618 

618  i 

! 
72 

I 

100  1 

IS 

1 
157    -. 

22 

9 

4 

Alpine    .  . 

Amador 

1 
12 

1 

2 
21 

2 

64      5 

101 
269 

45 

29 
391 

39 

49 
»,272 

3S 
304 
654 

55 

,116 

SOS 

8 

85 

i322 

380 

280 

17 
126 
632 

40 

2 

262 

2% 

74 

mi 

415 

IS 

;'2o 

.4'-4 
109 
953 
049 

650 

101 
252 

45 

30 
390 

39    - 

45 
5,2S0 

37 
292 
G37 

42 

3,114 

311 

7 

85 

3,399 

384 

289 

18    _. 
123 
635 

41 

1 

234 

263 

75  \ 
910 
422 

13  1 
226 
1,377 
103  i 
917 
950 

638 

7  : 

19  i 

1 

1 
22  ' 

6 
76 
1 

27' 
30  j 

52  1 
14  I 

2  j 

4  ! 

195  i 

5  ! 

3  1 

13 
21 

2 

2 

21 

9 

1 
37 

7 

6 
12 
107 
10 
58 
04 

80 

3!. 

16 

11  {_. 

3  i 

S    — 

1    -. 

9 
74 

1   1 
19  1 

84   ■ 

1 

8 

— i 
1 1 

37 1 

s 

5 

23    ._ 

80    .- 

4    „ 

2    .. 

80 



60 
4 

1 
10 

Butte 

Calaveras   

Ctolusa    

Contra   Oosta  

. 

0 

Del  Norte . 

8    -. 

17    - 

604    .. 

3    - 

161    - 

32 

7    - 
343    __ 
74    -- 
9 

101 

3 
5 

4 
14 
112 

8 
1,883 

El  Dorado  -^_.      ._ 

7 
3,402 

10 
15 

2 
35 

1 

Fresno 

1 
1 

Glenn .    _ 

Humboldt    . 

1.5 
in 

4 

50      i 
17 

1 

.3 
272      I 

9 
12 

1 
10 
24 

1 
23 

9 

2 
.50 
14 

1 

IS  ' 
Si}   .    ] 

4 
1!) 
05 

98  I 

Imperial      _            _  _. 

- 

Inyo    

" 

Kern 

Kings  . 

19 
4 

1   1- 
1    .. 

2'i3 
6 

?:; 

9  -. 

13     . 
3 

4 
3 

j 

3  ! 

1 

""3" 

22 

Lake   

Lassen         —        ..  . 

2 

150 
104    .. 

72    .. 
3 

232 

4 

731 
6 

3 
1 

81 

Los  Angeles 

Madera    

Marin    . 

16 

Mariposa    

Mendocino    .    ..      , 

14    -. 
163    .. 
16    - 



30 
2 

1 
— 

Merced    

Modoc 

57 

Mono    

Monterey    

Napa 

15 

12 

3  - 
23 

9 

4  - 
24 

7>- 
4   1. 

19   1 

74  ! 
17« 

1 
2 

,c 
1 

75    .. 
26 

7 

17 

1 

1 

Nevada    .^ 

13 



Orange 

291    .. 
237      - 



21 

Placer  

Plumas 

i 

Riverside   

Sacramento  

San    Benito 

1 
11 

7 
14 

17 

(i2 
252 
41 

2 

446 

2 
4 



San   Bernardino 

160 
283    - 

42    .. 

430 

15 
1 

San  Diego   

San  Francisco—           i 
Jail  No.  1 i 

4 
39 

13 

Jail  Nos.  2  and  3*.  - 

San  Joaquin     _.- 

4S      2 

6 
11 
IS 
01 

9 
10 

,421 
.317 
iPS 
235 
853 
232 
201 
7 

.■J43 
451 

2,409 
304 
463 
235 

232 
210 
7    - 
92 
342 
440 

m 

19 

11 

.50  , 

9  1 
9  1 

6 

S 

24  1 

96  i 
6  ! 
13 

9 

6  j- 
8 
1     _ 

v; 
r, 
12 

10 
2 
2 
2 

12 

3 

1 

433 

.-..., 

4 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo  _.  _- 

90    - 
S3    -. 

1?4 

3'>5 

2 

98 

2 

20 
1 
3 

30 
6 
1 

1 
100 
11 

Santa  Barbara  

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta     - 

105    .. 

23    -. 

1     .. 

29    .. 
1:-I7 

4 

42 
2 

.  IS 

Sierra    

Siskiyou    _ 

2 

7 

13 

Solano     „    

Sonoma   i 

1.59    - 

29 

Stanislaus*      .  : 

Sutter  : 

Tfhajua   . 

1 

1(5 

10 
0 

12 

45 

104 

13 

.'0 
107 

n« 

2of) 

46    .. 
115       , 

13 
581 

53 
197 

96 
234   ' 

5 
3 

18 
4 
6 
7 

14 

2  i-- 

1    .. 
22 
5    . 

?0  ; 
■1 
20 

5 

3 
1 
2 

8    .. 
40 

—  - 

19 

4 
5 
8 

Trinity  ..^ .., 

Tulare    , 

1    - 
323    .. 
13 





Tuolumne 

Ventura   

47 

Yolo . 

49    .. 
70    .. 

2 

23 

3 

1 

Yuba   ....         ! 

Totals              -        1   1 

,287  '  2 

9,351 

29,332      1 

,306  1 

.391  1 

277  {  . 

i,676 

769 

2,973 

4,594 

133 

'Failed  to  report. 
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COUNTY    JAILS. 

1917    (showing    distribution   of   dismissals). 
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I  § 

3-S. 

"a 

^3 

s 

cr 
o 

3 

B£ 

ll 

1  '° 

1  ^ 

__ 

11 

5 

3 

3  — 

2 
1 

|3 

i 

El 

1 

3  ~ 
PS 

Iff 

1  a. 

c  " 

0 
•< 

52 

118 

24 

6           1 

2 

1 
5 
9 
3 

7 

1 

5 
33 
3 

2 
1 
4 

37 

2 

.32 

34 

2 

32 

6 

4 

4 

107 

8 

4 

1 

10 

11 

4 

22 
IS 
12 
1.« 
19 

3 
30 
1.39 

2 
12 

1 

1 

1 

25 

79 

1 

600 

Q 

11 
29 
10 

10 
5 

1          4 
32 

0 

2 

6 

2 

49 

1          9 

1            _j 

15 

7 

6 

3 

1 
3 

1 

:      6 

. 

2 

6 

33 

108 

1 

1 

6 
6 

2S1 



1 
55 

2 

1 



37 

13 

180 
11 

1      345 

65 

2 

.'^72 

135 

19 
292 
124 
131 

15 
10 
2 

24 

36 

39 

128 

60 

168 

3 

14 
103 

31 



412 
39 
51 

335 

250 

8 
12 
3 

8 

2 

....... 

9 

2 

1          1 

38" 

17 
4 

12 
3 
4 
3 

3 

2 
11 

1       2 
1 
3 

53 

40 

3 

73 

4 

92 
7 

21 
219 

11 

6 
5 

25 
2 

23 
27 

5,336 

14 

5 

1 
IS 

r 

38 
319 
673 

3 
6 

200 

1 

59 

11 
9 

34 

3,1P6 

325 

9 
22S 
5 
8 
3 
5 
ISO 
2 

18 
122 

4 

342 

3 

6 

11 

2 
4 
1 
- 



11 

38 

106 



3 

17 
57 

7 

1 

187 

3 

1 

45S 

3 

2 

89 

Ifi 

3,-594 

11 

389 



11 
1 

292 

11 

18 

4 
12 

1 

3 

1 
9 

20 
6 

136 

1 
4 

2 

9 
48 

6'"6 

3 
3 

3 



8 
2(5 

2 
113 
94 

1 
14 
53 

3 
32 
55 

1 

43 

3 

2Si 

6 
14 

4 

1 

28 
2 
1 
1 

29 
2 

18 
7 

275 

10.1 

83 

19 

1 

8 

IR 

10 

39 

139 

177 

9 
4 
2 

8 
7 

35 
9 

f>l 

125 

4 

— — - 

2 
2 
4 

4 

27 
1 

76 

1 
3 

09 
42 

947 

1 

429 

8 

1 
2 
2 
2 

19 

VM 

5 

32 
1 

1 

2S^ 
1.484 

a5 

84  I 

— 

113 

93 
116 

975 

4 

7S 

1,044 

748 

46 
5 

21 
9 

10 
3 
2 
1 
5 
9 

10 

1 

230 

"1 

94 
10 
4« 
8 
24 

IG 

28 

4 
1 
32 
4 
142 
3 

1 

1 
25 
12 

4 

1 

2 
2 
2 
5 

1 
4 

1 

13 

e 

5 
3 
fi 
6 
5 



1,510 
6 

28 
15 
10 

44 
28 
21 
12 
50 
57 
55 

1 
10 

5 
39 

2^469 
393 

IG  1 

54  1 

10 

16 
21 
12 
107 
14 
19 

2 

"  7" 
12 
5 

18  ! 



6 

474 

m 

3 
5    : 

— . 

914 
241 
219 

7 

98 

1 

6 

7 

9 

IS 
39 

4 

5 
15 

7 

1 

16 

1 

19 

30 

1 

4<i4 

1 

5  '. 

S  i 

1 
22 

3    . 
12 

6 

4 

1 

19 

1 

2 
5 
1    . 

1 

7    . 
5 

8 

2 
3 

46 
120 
16 

14 

6 

1 
30  i 

1  L 

1 

2 

5 

14 

2 

1 

1 

32 

'!■ 

60 

45 
27 
73 
2 
63 

599 

69 

203 

103 

248 

7 

3 

fi    . 
2 

1    . 

38 
1 

2< 

6    . 

- 

'""".^■' 

s 
13 

2 

1  L 
1 

- 

2  255 

1  677 

1  241 

107 

1 

69 

904 

10 

481 

931 

184 

101  ' 

2,622 

2.937    ; 

t0,638 
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STATE    liOAliD    OF    CllAKrnE8    AND    C'OKKECTIONS. 


TABLE    No.    16— 
Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  June  30, 


Alameda    - 
Alpin' 
Amador 
Butte  .— 
Calaveras 
Colusa 

Contra   Costa 
I>el  Norte 
El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kem 

Kings 

Late 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin*    

Mariposa 
Mendocino 
Merced    _- 
Modoc 

Mono  -— 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada    

Orange  

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

Sau  Francisco 
Jail  No.  1 
Jail  No 

San  Joaquin 

San   Luis   Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa   Clara 

Santa,  Cruz 

Shasta    — 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Tolo 

Tuba 


Totals 


Tailed  to  report. 


STATISTICAL  TAULES. 
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COUNTY    JAILS. 

1918    (showing    distribution   of   dismissals). 


B 
2 

If 
28   - 

1                             :        ; 
1  Escaped  from                    i 

d 
3 

So 
9 

i. 

c 

2.S 

73 

3  n  "1 
-So 

5  f  5 

34 

re  2 
0.2. 

2  " 
1    p 

02 

H 

43 

1 
118 

fi 

3 

L-. 

671 



S    .. 
27 
6 

8 

1 
3    .- 

3 

9 

24 
12 
9 

S 
4 

2 

2 
6 

1 
1 
14 

2 

27 

4 

4 

7 
2 

9 

n 

2 

1 

25 

1 

4 

59 

95 

336 

13 
Z 

9 

II 

4 

28 

2.77 

2 

58 

m 

7R 

1 

1 

3'»S 

1!) 
5 

■7 

5 
2 

3    ... 
1    ... 

705 



7 

7r. 

3 

20 

5 
30 
1 

- 

■S2 

44 
7 
4 
4 
7 

72 
5 

9S7 

2 

33 

1 
2 

7 

21    .. 
10    - 

1 

07 
4 

481 
1 

26 
123 

10 
264 

.5,:;<i4 

3 

6 

3 
9 
22 
1 

2a 

68 

47 

(5 

3 
4 

35 

16    - 
1 

1 
11 

1 
10    -.- 

3 

8 
1 

312 

10 
217 

781 

3 

70 

21 
2 

18    ... 

—  - 

:«;5 

1,4*J0 

i\ 

382 

4 

20    .. 
275 

7 

225 
2 

11    ... 

2    ... 
1    ... 



2 
31 
13? 

1 
216 

2 

5 

2 

81 

172 

19 
i'SS 
117 

02 

317 

3,«J3 

9 

11 

6    ._ 

.375 

1 

7 
3 
3 

63 
93 

1 

.39 

24 

2 

23 

19 

9 

31 

230 

534 
1.5S 

14       1 
1 
147 

18 

27 

17    - 

29 
1 

2    .. 

2 

2 
11 

1 

19 

15 
9 

15 
4 
6 

38 

11« 

1 

2 

1 

5 

2 
15 

4 
22 
22 
123 
?2 
1« 

1 

r. 

13 
29 

3 

1 

24 

17 
400 

10 

3 

10 
8 
1 

2 

14 

4 

54 

3 
13 





115 

63 

2 

8 

s 

3    ... 

.... 

1 

679 
21 

4 

3 

87 

4    ... 

.... 

4 
13 

3 
24 

2 

.......  — 

1  ... 

2  ... 
1 

11 

43 

'""30" 
35 
45 

2 
287 

15 

340 

f! 

1 

91 

66 

6 
4 

3 

4 

241 

1    .-. 
1    ..,- 

-— 

CIC- 
2 

3 

12-> 

90 
199 

745 

o 

1 
Ki 
57 

3 
30 
34 

2 

21 

21 

1 

4 

49 

Sir 

?4 

5 

4    ... 

— -! 

2 

7 
10 

1,.575 
110 

35 

5 
74    ... 

9 
118    ... 
311 

1 
107    .. 

2 

2    ... 

12  1 

\ 

Ifi 
4 

6 

1 
23 

8 
8 
6 
3 

•2 
2 

19 
95 

48 
3.33 

36 

5&\ 

1?1 

1,312 

13 

S7 

5 

2,5611 
640 

177 

1 

5    ... 

9 

5' 
5 

rs 

4 

8 

1 

1 

97 

7 
25 
4()i 

6 
12 

9 

49 
74 
37 
43 

7 
25 
11 

2,178 

16 

1    ... 

8 

1 

10    ... 
15 

1  ;--. 

5  '... 
5 
16    ... 

5 

2 

8 
2" 

304 

no 

1 

740 

6 

29    .. 
2 

.... 

5  i 

346 

32 

896 

3 

11 

1    _.. 
2 

—- 

192 

4 

193 

3 

3 

5    ... 
20 
4R 

10 
10    -_ 

3    -._ 
1    ... 

9 

4 
11 
11 

2 
4 
13 

3 

3 

23 

2!> 
29 
55 

166 

09 

288 

24 

399 

1 

3 

1 
3 
2 

7 

1    ... 

3 

27 

13 

6    - 

1 

2 



20 

14 
1 
13 
47 
56 
7 
CO 

4,553 

1)9 

15 

46 

17 
8 

35    .. 



5 

31 

7 

8 

29 

635 

1 

3 

80 

31 

s 
11 

2 

8  I 
1    -. 

1 

2 
1 

7 

6 
1,318 

1.57 

3 

2    — 

.... 

!) 

9 
13 

9 

200 

102 

27 

..     .. 

221 

2,176 

2,269      3 

,186 

80 

n 

/oJ 

12 

543 

801 

170 

31,23S 
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STATE    BOxVRD    OF    CHARITIES    AND    CURKECTIONS. 


TABLE    No.    17— COUNTY   JAILS. 
Table   Showing    Population   of   County   Jails,   1915-1918. 


Half  year  ending- 


June  30,  1915. 

June  30,  1916. 

June  30,  1917. 

June  30,  1918. 


1,648 
1,516 
1,264 
1,469 


1,717 
1,5'jO 
1,3<J6 
1,5(J0 


STATISTJCAK  'J'AHLKS. 
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TABLE     No.     18— CHILDREN'S     INSTITUTIONS. 
Movement   of   Population    During    Year    Ending   June   30,    1917. 


Albertinum    

Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  of  Los  Angeles 

County    

Boys'  and  Girl.';'  Aid  Society  of  San  Diego 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  of  San  Francisco 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Industrial  Home  and  Farm* 

Children's  Home  of  Stockton 

Church   Home   for  Children 

David  and  Margaret  Homo  for  Children 

Kllen  Stark  Ford  Home 

Prauees  M.  De  Pauw  Industrial  School 

Fred    Finch    Orphanage 

Fresno    County   Oriihanage 

(iood  Templars'  Home  for  Orphans* 

Grass  Valley   Orphan  Asylum 

Helping  Hand  Children's  Home.-.- 

Home    of    Benevolence 

Horn  ■  of  the  Guardian  Angel 

Infant    Shelter    

I.  O.  O.  F.  Orphans'  Home  of  California 

Japanese    Children's    Home* 

Japanese   Sisters'    Home 

Jewish  Orphans'  Home  of  Southern  California 

Kem    county    Children'i^^   Shelter 

Ladies  Relief  Society  of  Oakland 

Lark  Ellen  News'  and'  Working  Boys'  Home.. 

Los    Angeles   Orphan    Asylum 

Los    Angeles    Orphans'    Home 

McKinley    Industrial    Home 

McKinl  y  Orphanage  

Maria   Kip    Orphanage 

Mary  B.  Smith's  l"tusts 

Masonic  Orphanage  

Maud  Booth  Home  for  Boys 

Maud  Booth   Home  for  Girls 

Oriental  M.  E.   Home* -■- 

Pacific  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum 

Pacific  Seaside   Home 

Pasadena   Children's   Training   Home 

Presbyterian  orphanage  and  Farm 

Rcgiua   Coeh'  Orphan  Asylum 

Roman    Catholic    Orphan    Asylum... 

Sacramento  Orphanage  and  Children's  Home. 

St.  Anne's  Infant  Home 

St.   Catherine's  Oi-phan  Asylum  (Anaheim). .. 
St.  Catherine's  Orphan  Asylum'  (San  Bernar- 
dino)*     

St.  Francis'  School   for  Boys 

St.   Mary's   Orphan    Asylum 

St.  Vincent  d-  Paul  Society's  Infant  Home*.. 
St.  Vincent's  Institution   (Santa  Barbara). ..- 

St.  Vincent's  Orphan   Asylum 

San  Bernardino  Coimty  Orphanage 

San  Diego   Children's  Home 

San  Francisco  Ladies'  Protection   and  Relief 

Society  

San  Francisco  Nursery  for  Homeless  Children 

San  Ftanciseo'  Protestant  Orphan  .4,sylum 

Santa   Cruz  Female  Orphan   Asylum 

Stanford   Lathrop  Memorial  Home 

Strickland    Home    for    Boys 

Tooker  School   for   Chinese  Girls 

West    Oakland    Home* 

Youths'    Dinetory*    


a-.'^ 

o-n 

~  li  C 

£■=  g 

D.33 

°^s 

5';  ?■ 

'^  —  — 

2«5 

g  S-g 

1  ^ 

1  "^  5" 

i 

1      t 

o  2 


y» 

441 

147 
•21 
1.53 


214 
161 


Totals    4,789 


So 
353 


87 
93 

12!> 
77 
;« 
IS 
3.7 


104 
38 
16.9 


18 

18 

84 

33 

42 

33 

ICO 

39 

17 

14 

213 

136 

87 

37 

S6 

82 

31 

24 

44 

22 

60 

•■56 

10 

■rft 

4!> 

iJ3 
10 
46 
28 

78 
275 

in 

21 

50 


108 
46 


.33 

131 

14 

67 

33 
78 
43 
32 
24 
56 
1 


2,961 


16 
35 
37 
37 
17 
200 
40 
73 
24 
33 
8 

n 

66 
38 


47 
9 
42 
17 
74 
308 
114 
23 
97 


128 
47 


61 

2C0 

30 


57 
101 

ifr 

31 
15 
52 
3 


3,210 


45 
15 
74 
37 
!)» 
57 
59 
78 

lis 

37 
61 

207 
40 
46 
14 
20 
72 
38 
92 
14 

148 
84 

105 
31 
34 
52 

m 

42 
22 
30 

195 
19 
67 

110 
96 

408 

144 
19 

1151 

35 

194 

16'> 

24 

57 

284 

22 

93 

69 
70 
134 
78 
41 
22 
33 
69 


160 

110 

41 

165 


48 
17 
82 
45 
59 
58 
66 
7'S 

118 
40 
71 

249 
50 


23 
86 
48 
107 
17 
225 
89 
105 
35 
49 
60 
66 
57 
33 
35 
209 
19 
6!) 
120 
110 
465 
147 

■m 

l.'JS 


225 
165 


95 
.307 

39 
108 

90 

oo 


4,790 


90 

18 

114 


44 
12 
42 
2.) 
16 
50 
49 
68 
95 
21 
59 
130 
36 
44 


18 
72 
38 
92 
9 
160 


28 
34 
52 
55 
42 
22 
30 

186 

9 

65 

99 

g6 

408 

125 
18 

106 


194 

1.57 


.57 
2:)9 


20,880 

37,625 
14,119 
47,129 


ID.OSO 
5,129 
28,470 
11,887 
18,255 
15,260 
31,474 


25,578 
10,044 
20,904 
73,7(15 
13,579 
17,102 


7,300 
31,566 
14,929 
35,118 

1,957 
64,404 
30,989 
36,792 
10,6:18 
13,472 
12,218 
19  800 
1 7,519 
10.083 


71,566 
4,473 
22,6<s5 
42.249 
32  272 
87,281 
54,8!i4 
n,.5C6 
44, .5(18 


71,970 
.58,^60 
22,186 
4.303 
128,360 
12.892 
35,521 

29,578 

29,01.53 
48,475 
25,650 
6,725 
9,6)6 

17.862 


1,589,314 


•Reports  incomplete  or  inaccurate. 

This  table  does  not  check,  owing  to  the  fact  the  six  institutions  report  only  for  Jun"  .30,  10i: 
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STATE    BOARD    OF    CHARITIES   AND    CORRECTIONS. 


TABLE    No.    19— CHILDREN'S    INSTITUTIONS. 
Movement   of   Population    During   Year    Ending   June   30.    1918. 


OP  = 

„  > 

„>T! 

'•-  -  ■C- 

--<  C-3 

2.E. 

^a 

—  r  ^ 

^  — ^  ! 

SB.- 
l'  3  C 
'     ^  5 
1     S"© 

2 

(1  out 

ig  year 

1 

r         "^ 

Albertinum    

Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  of  Los  Angel  s 

County    . 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  of  San  Diego 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  of  San  Francisco 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Industrial  Home  and  Farm* 

Children's    Home   of    Stockton 

Cliurch   Home   for   Children 

David  and  Margaret  Home  for  Children 

Ellen  Stark  Ford  Home* 

Frances  M.  De  Pauu  Industrial  School 

Fred   Finch   Orphanage  

Good  Templar's  Horn-  for  Orphans 

Grass  Valley   Orphan  Asylum* 

Guardian  Angel   School 

Helping   Hand    Children's   Home 

Home  of  Benevolence 

Infant  Shelter 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Orphans'  Home  cf  California 

Japanese    Children's   Home 

Japanese    Sisters'    Home 

Jewish  Orphans'  Home  of  Southern  California 

Kern    Coimty    Children's    Shelt  r 

i^adies'  Relief  Society  of  Oakland 

Lark  Ell:n  News'  and  Working  Boys'  Home* 

Los    i\J3geles    Orphan    Asylum 

Los    Angeles    Orphans'    Home 

McKinley  Industrial   Home   

ilcKinley    Orphanage    

Maria  Kip  Orphanage 

Mary  R.   Smith's   Trusts 

Masonic    Orphanage    

Maud  Booth  Home  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Mission   Home   for  Mexican   Girls 

Oriental  M.  E.  Home* 

Pacific    Hebrew   Orphan    Asylum 

Pasadena   Childr  n's  Training  Home 

Presbyterian   Orphanage   and   Farm 

Regina   Coeli   Orphan   Asylum . 

Roman   Catholic   Orphan   Asylum 

Sacramento  Orphanage  and  Children's  Home 

St.  Catherine's  Orphan  Asylum  (Anaheim) 

St.  Catherine's  Orphan  Asylum  (San  Bernar- 
dino)*  

St.  Francis  School  for  Boys 

St.    Mary's   Orphan   Asylum 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul   Society's  Infant  Home— 

St.  Vincent's  Institution   (Santa   Barbara) 

St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum 

San  Diego  Children's  Home 

San  Francisco   Ladi  s'   Protection  and   Relief 

Society    

San  Francisco  Nursery  for  Homeless  Children 
San    Francisco   Protestant   Orphan   Asylum... 

Santa   Cruz  Female  Orphan  Asylum 

Stanford   Lathrop   Memorial  Home 

Strickland    Home    for    Boys 

Tooker  School  for  Chinese  Girls* 

West   Oakland   Home  

Youth's   Directory  


139 

104 
38 
165 


95 

44 

2DS 


135 

116 

47 
141 


160 

127 

47 
176 


38 
22 

87 


195 
37 
61 
40 
46 
10 
18 
72 
38 
92 


148 
84 
96 
34 
33 
62 
53 
64 
4 


195 
6-7 
110 
86 
408 
144 
115 


191 
38 
68 
61 
10 
12 
12 
31 
20 
79 


199 

52 


23 


19 
139 

17 


50 
60 
78 


227 
41 
49 
68 

v) 
12 
18 
19 
21 


176 
32 
45 
26 
13 
7 
11 

124 
13 


Totals 


*No  report. 


194 
160 
12 
.57 
284 
93 


71 

131 

78 

30 


4371 


56 

73 

345 

118 

87 


49 
36 
44 
70 
3^3 
112 
77 


159 
34 
80 
33 

47 
10 
12 
84 
37 
105 


210 
37 
80 
51 
48 
12 
23 
84 
38 

109 


165 
1X>4 
110 
SI 
46 
45 
61 
79 


225 
104 
110 
37 
47 
52 
68 
91 
20 


104 
33 
116 


105 
30 
59 
33 
42 
5 
12 
70 

as 


160 
81 
96 
34 
33 
16 
53 


194 

67 
122 

99 
450 
150 
12S 


199 
70 
126 
112 
450 
167 
149 


182 
64 

110 
89 

4(» 

143 
97 


88 

63 

9 

43 

170 

eo 

49 


49 
164 


170 
60 
14 
27 

182 
53 

57 
63 
41 
50 
23 
51 


200 


3,409  !  3,341 


112 
165 
7 
73 
272 
100 

61 

n 

133 
83 
37 
36 


194 
165 
14 
85 
296 
111 

79 
88 
140 
99 
40 
37 


112 
99 
7 
.57 
206 
102 

61 
64 
127 
78 
30 


70 
83 


37,208 

48,103 
13,159 
51,402 


12,447 
6,0W 
28,975 


21,127 
17,1.55 
17,872 


50,880 
12,465 
39,8S1 
13,690 
15,9W 
2,762 
6,786 
28,105 
12,238 
35,593 


70,011 
32,430 
37,078 
12,275 
13,318 
17,520 


26,389 
3,827 


69,361 
23,600 
41,668 
30,240 
83,9S8 
55,615 
44,510 


75,519 
60,225 
4,248 
19,258 
100.331 
31,227 

25,217 
33,480 
48,927 
30,065 
12,639 
11,885 


28,2Se-> 
18,250 


4,439  1  1,531,248 


STATISTICAL  TAliLES. 
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TABLE    No.    20— CHILDREN'S    INSTITUTIONS. 
Admissions    During    Year    Ending    June   30,    1917. 


.Tuvenile  cour 

From  parents  1    From  other 
and  guardians!       sources 

5 
a 

gi 

In<;tltiition 

a 

22 

10 
18 

118 

as 

|3 

;  3 

1      r* 

fl 

3    T 

li 

j 

Albertinum    ...    ..    . 

1 
12 

1» 

4 

29 

71 
14 

17 

23 
2 

14 

'"21' 

4 

1 

1 

i{<).vs'    and    Girls;'    Aid    .Society    of    Los 
Angeles  County  

Hoys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  of  fSan  Dietro 

114 
71 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  o^f  San  Fi-an- 
Cisco    

Hoys'    and    Girls'    Industrial    Home    and 
Farm*   

10  : 

1S2 

Cliildren's  Home  of  Stockton 

1 



1 

25 

18 
5 
38 
IS 
49 
43 

27 
18 
22 

Church  Home  for  Children    ...     .    . 

14 

"'so' 

4 
1 

1 

David  and  .Margaret  Home  for  Children.. 

3 

2 
4 
12 

1 
...... 

le" 

1 

I'.llen  Stark  Ford  Home 

Frances  M.  De  Pauw  Industrial  .School..' 

~2 

38 
57 

Fred    Finch    Orphanage 

57 
76 

Fresno  County  Orphanage 

0 

(iood  Templars'  Honi     for  Orphans* 

1 

Grass  Valley  Oi-phan  Asylum 

Hdping  Hand  Children's  Home- 

"'si' 

9 
182 

58 

9 
18 

23 

33 
30 

9 
130 

28 
74 
23 
18 

..._- 



4C 

46 
61 

9 
190 

Home  of  Benevolence 

Home  of  the  Guardian  Angtl  . 

-.._. 
....'. 





Inglewood    Children's    Home* 

L  0.  0.  F.  Orphans'  Home  of  California. 





59 

9 

18 

23 

33 
39 

-Japanese  Sisters'   Home.  . 

...... 



Jewish  Orphans'  Home  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia     

Kern  County  Childr  n's  Shelter 

Ladies'  Relief  Society  of  Oakland 

5 
5 
8 
4 

..--. 

4 



Lark    Ellen    Niws'    and    Working    Boys' 
Home 







14 
133 
37 

82 

Los  Angeles  Orphan  Asylum 

Los  Angeles  Orphans'  Home . 

1 

McKinley   Industrial   Home 

McKinley  Orphanage 



4 

1 

24 

22 

Maria  Kip  Orphanage 

4 





Mary  R.  Smith's  Trusts 

Masonic   Orphanage 

10 
3 

10 
49 

Maud  Booth  Home  for  Boys 

1 
3 



11 

5 

31 
18 

3 

1 

Maud   Booth  Home   for  Girls    _. 

27 

Oriental    M.    E.   Home* 

Pacific  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum 

1.3 





40 

58 
19 
46 

Pacific    Seaside    Hom '.  . 

]y 

Pasadena   Children's  Training  Home 

"lo" 



~n\ 

37 

18 

65 

235 

94 
10 
49 

9 
...... 

9 



Presbyterian  Orphanage   and   Farm 

Regina  CV^eli  Orphan  Asylum    .. 



28 

78 
275 

111 

Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 

27 
15 

3 

2 
11 

1 

Sacramento     Orphanage    and     ChUdren's 
Home  

St.   Anne's   Infant   Home i 

21 
59 

St.  Catherine's  Orphan  Asylum  (Anaheim)         10 
St.  Catherine's  Orphan  Asylum  (San  Ber- 
nardino^*   

St.  Francis  School  for  Boys i      66   .          1 

4 
22 

38 

-.       1 

108 
46 

St.   Mary's  Orphan   Asylum 1      23   .      ..1 

1 

St.  ^  incent  de  Paul  Society's  Infant  Home*  1 

1 

St.  Aincent's  Institution 

15 
43  I 

t 

18 
48 
2 
3 

33 
131 

St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum 

1 

15 
5 

25 

.. 

San   Bernardino   County   Orphanage 

.  ...J        -     1 

4           9  1 



14 

39 
78 

San  Di  go  Children's  Home 

4 

60 

39 

78 
42 

San     Francisco     Ladies'     Protection     and 
Relit  f   Society  

"-an     Fi-!tncisco     Nursery     for     Homeless  1 
Ciiildn  II    1 

1 

San  Francisco  Protestant  Orphan  .Vsylum  ! 
Santa  Oniz  Female  Orphan  Asyhim 

1 

42 
39 

19  1 

13 

Stanford  Lathrop  Memorial  Home 2  I 

22 
15 

?4 

56 
1 

Strickland  Home  for  Boys ! 

38  |. 

3 
1 

Tooker  School  for  Chinese  Girl-- 

j. 

^Ae,st  Oakland   Home* 

Youth's  Directory* 

—.-1 





Totals   

523 

35 

107 

1,949 

136 

135 

11 

65 

2.961 

*No  report. 
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STATE    BOARD    OF    CHARITIES    AND    CORRECTIONS. 


TABLE    No.   21— CHILDREN'S    INSTITUTIONS. 
Admissions    During  Year    Ending   June   30,    1918. 


Ju 

venile  court 

o  1^ 

IS 

5  3 

From  paientsl   F 
and  guardians! 

rom  other 
sources 

"2, 

1 

Institution 

1 

gg 
i    — 

i 

2  § 

&3 
1  S 

Z 

3| 
S  0 

fl 

» 

20 

12 
14 

94 

6 
1 
1 

1 
69 

2 

1 

21 

66 
14 

27 

'   is 

20 
17 

! 

1 
15!- 

13  i 

8 
16 

51 

Boys'    and    Girls'    Aid    Society    of    Los 
Angeles  County  

Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  of  San  Diego 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  of  San  Pran- 



95 
44 

203 

Boys'    and    Girls'    Industrial    Home    and 
Farm*   

Chlldrm's  Home  of  Stockton 

i 1 

29 



21 
24 

David  and  ilargaret  Home  for  Children-- 

6 

53 

39 

Prances  M.  De  Pauw  Industrial  School 

.3 
9 

2 

— — 

48 
30 

"igi" 

37 
66 
60 
10 
9 
2 

16 
18 
66 

! 

Good  Templars'  Home  for  Orphans 

Grass    Valley    Orphan    Asylum* 

l_2 JI.II'I 

78 

78 
""191 

1 

38 

Home  of  Benevolence 

Infant  Shelter 

I    0    0    F   Orphan*'  Home  of  California 

2 

68 

1    .- 

E- 

61 
10 

-Japan  se   Children's   Home 

.Japanese   Sisters'   Home 

-Jewish  Orphans'  Home  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia     

Kern  County  Children's  Shelter 

Ladies'  Relief  Society  of  Oakland 

Lark    Ellen    News'    and    Working    Boys' 

2 
Z 

9. 
S 

1 
10 

10 

1 



12 

9 

12 





31 

20 

1 

3 

79 

2 

3 

188 
.52 
58 
19 
20 





193 

52 

1 
4 
1 

5 





-"Ill 

59 

Maria   Kip   Orphanage • 

Mary  R    Smitli's  Trusts 

23 

26 

18 
8 

1 
1 

19 

Maud  Booth  Hom3  for  Boys  and  Girls. „ 

27 

98 
17 

5 

-       ._        139 

17 

Ori  ntal  M    E.  Home* 

Pacific   Hebrew   Orphan   Asylum 

47 
.30 
39 
70 
,s:i8 

83 
69 

'"'19' 
39 

1    .. 

6  \  - 

— - 



-  -     -          48 

Pa'^adena  Children's  Training  Home 

36 
56 

Presbyterian  Orphanage  and  Farm 

Regina   Coeli   Orphan  Asylum 

Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 

Sacramento     Orphanage     and     Children's  ! 

Home   

St.  Catherine's  Orphan  Asylum  (Anaheim) 

13 

2 
18 

14 
17 

4 

1 
1 

5 
1 

...1 

........ 

10 

6 



73 
345 

118 
87 

St.  Catherine's  Orphan  Asylum  (San  Ber- 
nardino)*   

St.  Francis'  School  for  Boys-    _-  _ 

1" 
6 

94 

88 

St.   Mary's  Orphan  Asylum 

22 



65 

9 

43 

17fl 

3 
12 

1 

St.  ^^ncent's  Institution  (Santa  Barbara) 

22 

87 

8 

3 

4 
3 

1.") 
1 

52 

21 
14 
45 

46 

63 
38 
40 
29 

'"49" 
129 

St    Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum            - 

'      3"  .- 

.57 

4 

San  Diego  Children's  Home 

San    Francisco    Ladies'    Protection     and 
R'=^lief  Soci  ty .           

—     !         6f. 

49 

69 
43 
.Y* 

65 

49 
164 

San     Francisco     K^irsery     for     Homeles.s 

2   „ 

2   -- 

— 

1 

San  FTancisco  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum 

Santa  Cniz  Female  Orphan  Asylum.- 

— 





Stanford  Lathrop  Memorial  Home 

Strickland  Home  for  Bov.«-- -. 



1 

r> 

Tooker  School  for  Chinese  Girls* 

We«t  Oakland   Home -_.    ..    _ 



7 



Youth's  Directory -  ---  - 

11    

17 

Totals       

517 

91 

58 

2,387 

85 

200 

13 

78      3.409 

*No  report. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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TABLE    No.    22— CHILDREN'S    INSTITUTIONS. 
Dismissals   During   Year   Ending   June  30,   1917. 


Institution 

2? 
§1 

3.S. 

So 

1     55 

is 

1   5? 

o  » 

3  S 

i   ^ 

Transferred  for 
adoption  to  clilld- 
plaolng  agencies 

Placed  for 
sen'ice 

%  ^    j 
o'fli    ' 

3  C    , 
1    o 

1      "-S 

It 

o  o 

3  C 

a 

g 

o 
•a 

-3 

Albertinum          .            .            _    -.    _. 

47 

100 
23 
86 

1 

6 
9 
13 

7 

54 

Boys'    and   Girls'   Aid  Society   of   Los 
.Vngeles  County     -  - 

3 
12 

4 
1 

1 

7 

21 

1 

117 

Boys'    and   Girls  Aid   Society   of   San 

1 

14 

58 

Boys"   and  Girls'  Aid  Society  of  San 

18 

1 

146 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Industrial  Home  and 
Farm*    _.  .    .  .. 

Cliildr°n*s  Home  of  Stockton 

29 
17 

22 
20 
12 
34 

58 

1 

30 

Church  Home  for  Children _-- 

J7 

David   and  Margaret  Home  for  Chil- 
dren     

, 

Ellen  Stark  Ford  Home    

:: 1 

12 

3"-) 

Frances  M.  De  Pauw  Industrial  School 

..... 
11 

1 

8 

1 

14 

Fred   F'inch  Orphanage .    

— -- 

4 



49 

Fresno   County  Orphanage 

' 

74 

Good  Templars'  Home  for  Orphans*  _ 

Grass  Valley  Orphan  Asylum .  _ 

23 

23 

49 

Helping  Hand  Children's  Home.-  - 

47 
16 
216 
51 

1 

1 
1 

Home  of  B  ncvolnice  -_ -.. 

1 

18 

Home  of  the  Guardian  .^ngel  .    .  _  . 

1 

3 

2 

..... 

2 

11 

9,3-> 

Infant  Sh''lt°r 

!-,- 

Inglewood  Children's  Home*  __  _     

I.  0.  0.  F.  Orphans'  Home  of  Calif... 

14 
15 

30 
33 
30 

12 

192; 
33 
.-„9 
2;i 
18 
3 
7 
Gj 
38 

1 

15 

.Japanese  Sisters'  Hom<> _. 

1 

16 

.Jewish    Orphans'    Home    of    Southern 
California    . »..    ..  .. 

..... 

5 
1 

1 

5 

35 

Kern  Cotmty  Children's  Shelter 

.... 

9 

2 
1 

37 

Ladies  Relief  Society  of  Oakland 

Lark  Ellen  News'  and  Working  Boys' 
Home  ._ . 

1 

1 

47 
17 

'00 

Los  Angeles   Orphan   Asylum 

3 
4 
12 

4 
2 

Los  .Angelas  Orplians    Home.. . 

40 

McKinlev   Indujlrial   Home _.. 

2 

73 

McKinley  Orphanage 

1 
2 
4 

94 

Maria   Kip  Orphanage  . 

4 

8 

32 

Mary  R.  Smith's  Trusts . 

1 

s 

Masonic  Orphanage    . 

11 

Maud  Booth  Home  for  Boys _. 

63 

M«ud  Booth  Homo  for  Girls -._ 

38 

Oriental  M.   E.  Home* 

j 

Pacific  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  .  ...  . 

37 
6 
38 
12 
69 
244 

64 

IS 

n2 

1 

8 

1 

47 

Pacific   Seasid"  Home     ._       

1 
3 

1 
1 

1 

9 

Pasad°na   Children's  Training  Home.. 

42 

Pnsbvterian   Orphanage   and   Farm 

3 

1 

..... 
25 

1 

17 

Regina   Coeli  Orphan  Asylum 

5 

20 
•■> 

2 
1 

S 

1 

1^ 

8 

1 

74 

Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 

Sacramento  Orphanage  and  Children's 
Home     ...     .  ...  .         ... 

12 

8 

1 

3 
5 

308 
114 

St.  .Anne's  Infant  Home.     ....__ 

2  \""' 

23 

St.  Catherine's  Orphan  Asylum  (Ana- 
heim)        

1 

^ 

2 

97 

St.   Cath°rine's   Orphan   .Asylum    (San 
Bernardino*     .    

St.  Francis  School  for  Boys 

92 

5       15 

5 

3 

8 
3 

128 

St.   Mary's  Orplian  .Asylum . 

1 

47 

St.   Vincent   de  Paul   Society's  Infant 
Home* _      ..     . 

St.    Vincent's    Institution 

46 

174 

19 

57 

53 

90 

30 

20 
11 
41 

1 

2 
9 

2 

2 
5 

6 
11 
2 
3 

9 
2 

61 

St.  Vincent's  Orphan  .Asylum.. 

^ 

6 

2 

900 

San   Bernardino   Cotmtv  Orphanage- 

.30 

San  Diego  Children's  Home . 

2 

4 
1 

1 

1 

6S 

San  Ftancisco  Ladi:s'  Protection  and 
R'-Iief   Society   

'        57 

San   Franci.sco  Nursery   for  Homeless 
Children    ..  .    

2 

.3 

1 
1 

101 

San     Francisco     Protestant     Orphan 
.Asvkim    

e 

1 

37 
'    31 

Santa  Cruz  Female  Orphan  .Asylum... 

3 

i       3 

1      i 

..... 

1 

2 

1 

Stanford  Lathrop  Memorial  Home  .  . 

13 

Strickland  Horn"  for  Boys..    . 

8 

59 

Tooker  School  for  Chinese  Girls 

2 

:{ 

West   Oakland   Home* ..    . 

Youth's  Directory*  .    

\ 

Total   

2,61C 

119 

117 

24 

52 

'  116 

36 

90 

23 

23 

"'*•'" 

*No  report. 
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TABLE    No.    23— CHILDREN'S    INSTITUTIONS. 
Dismissals    During   Year  Ending   June  30,   1918. 


Institution 

2  ft 
n  c 

!  i 

47 
70 

^, 

101 

3-2 

0  5" 

la 

1  B 
!  *** 

1  s 

2 
5 
8 

<«3 

rap. 
1    o 

1       "^ 

e 

2 
3 

is-- 

1°  s 

II 

on 

3  ■- 

a. 

3. 

O 

a. 

1 

., 

55 

Boys'    and  Girls'   Aid  Society  ol  Los 

Angeles  County 

Boys'   and  Girls'  Aid  Society   of  San 

9 

9 

12 

83 

5 

2 

1 

34 

1 

35 

Diego - 

Boys'   and   Girls'  Aid  Society   ol  San 

4 

227 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Industrial  Home  and 

Children's  Home  ol  Stockton 

Church  Home  for  Children __ 

David   and  Margaret  Home   for  Chil- 

16 
14 

11 

2 

I 

18 

14 

- 

' 

11 

dren    

! 

Frances  M.  De  Pauw  Industrial  School 

40 
51 



"'s' 

6 

3  ! 

1 

50 

•5  1       1 

Is 

60 

Good  Templars'  Home  for  Orphans.— 



78 

206 
39 
41 
Co 

8 
9 
18 

16 
21 
62 

1 

4 

1.5 
1 
5 
3 

!     1 
1 



227 

Helping  Hand  Children's  Home 

41 

1 

2 

49 

1 

6S 

I.   0.  0.   F.  Orphans'  Home   of   Call- 

1  L.... 

9 

.Japanese  Children's  Home 

.Japanese   Sister's  Home 

Jewish    Orphan's    Home    of    Southern 

3 

12 

IS 

3 



._.i 

1 

19 

Kem  County  Children's  Shelter 

Lark  Ellen  News'  and  Working  Boys' 

21 

1 

2 

1 

63 

Los  Angefe's  Orphan  Asyfum 

173 
26 
43 
23 
12 

1 

3 
1 

2 

-..- 

176 
32 

McKinley   Industrial  Home 

1 

45 

"     " 

26 

1 

13 

7 

7 

9 
irii 

2 

r 

1 
2 

1 

-..- 

11 

13 

1 

124 

Mission  Home  for  Mexican  Girls 13 

13 

Pacific  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum 

Pasadena  Children's  Training  Home.- 
Presbyterian  Orphanage  and  Farm 

27 
28 
30 
69 
233 

78 

71 

5 

o' 

10 

2 

6 
6 
6 
1 
1 

8 

2 

2 

13 

1 

49 

1 

36 
44 

70 

Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 

Sacramento  Orphanage  and  Children's 

2 

20 

12 
1 

5 
2 

25 
10 

1 

3 

2 

303 
112 

St.   Catherine's  Orphan  Asylum  (Ana- 
heim)     

St.   Catherine's  Orphan  Asylum   (San 

124 

4.5 

7 

22 
1.39 

4."^   : 

.-.() 

4!) 

28 
.■iS   ' 
09 

4 



1 

n 

5 

3 

3 
g 

2 

21 
5 

9 

(i 

3 

1 
3 

1 

4 

170 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

60 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society's  Infant 
Home  

St.  Vincent's  Institution   (Santa  Bar- 

14 

2 
7 
5 

27 

St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum 

San  Diego  Children's  Home 

San  Francisco  Ladies'  Protection  and 

1 
1 

3 

5 

182 
.53 

1 

2 

57 

San   Francisco  Nursery   for  Homeless 
Children    — 

San  Francisco  Protestant  Orphan  Asy- 

4 

63 

8 

1 

i 

41 

Stanford  Lathrop  Memorial  Home 

5 

1 
5 

6 



50 

•'') 

.'52 

6 

3 

5 

■      ! 

51 

1 

i 

43 
117 

3 

3  ' 
37  ' 

1 
2 

1  ; 
1 

—  - 

51 

Youth's  Directory  

34 

10 

•m> 

1 

Total                       --  — -  -- --' 

2,635 

71  ! 

131 

8 

121 

124 

73 

81 

19  1 

78 

3,341 

1 

*No  report. 
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TABLE     No.    24 — CHILDREN'S     INSTITUTIONS. 
Types    of    Population    in    Institutions,    June    30,    1917. 


Allicitiniini    

Boys'   and   Girls'   .Aid   Society   of  Los   Angeles 
County    

Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  .Society  of  San  Diego 
Boys'  anil  Girls'  Aid  Socifty  of  San  Francisco. . 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Industrial  Home  and  Farm 

Cliildreiis  Home  of  Stwkton 

("liiiifli   Home    for   c'hildnni 

David  iiiid  IMurKuicl    Ilonii'  for  ('liildrcri 

j;ilrn   Stark    Kurd   iJuiiie 

Frances  M.  De  I'aiiw  Indastrial  Sclie>ol 

Kri'd   Fiiicli  Orphanage 

Fresno   County   Orphanage 

tiood  'JViiiplars'   Home   for  Orphans 
Grass  Valley   Orphan   Asylum 
Uelping   Hand   Children's  Home. 

Home  of  Benevolence 

Home  of  the  Guardian  Angel 

Infant    Shelter    

Inglewood   Children's   Home 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Orphans'  Home  of  California 

Japanese   Sisters'    Home 

.lewish  Oriihaus'  Home  of  Southern  California 

Kern  County  Children's  Shelter 

Ladies  Kelief  Society  of  Oakland 

Lark  LUen  News'  and  Working  Boys'  Home.. 

IjOs  Angeles  Orphan   Asylum 

Los  Angeles  Orphans'  Home 

McKinley   Industrial    Home 

McKinley  Orphanage  

Maria    Kip    Orphanage 

Mary  R.   Smith's  Trusts 

Masonic  Orphanage  

Maud  Booth  Home  for  Boys 
Maud  Booth  Home  for  Girls 

Oriental  M.  E.  Home 

Paeifle  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum 

Pacific  Seaside  Home  

Pasadena   Children's  Training  Home 
Presbyterian   Orphanage   and   Farm 

Regina   Coeli  Orphan  Asylum 

Roman    Catholic    Orphanage — 

Sacramento  Orphanage  and  Children's  Home.. 

St.   Anne's   Infant   Home 

St.  Catherine's  Orphan  Asylum  (Anaheim) 

St.  Catherine's  Orphan  Asylum  (San  Bernardino) 

St.  Francis  School  for  Boys 

St.   Mary's    Orphan   Asylum 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society's  Infant  Home 

St.    Vincent's    Institution 

St.  Vincents   Orphan  .\sylum 

San   Bernardino   County   Orphanage 

San  Diego  Children's  Home 1 

San    Francisco    Ladies'    Protection    and    Relief 

Society    

San  Francisco  Nursery  for  Homeless  Children 
San  Francisco  Protestant  Orphan  .\sylum 

Santa  Cruz  Female  Orphan  Asylum 

Stanford  Lathrop  Memorial  Home. - 

Strickland  Home  for  Boys 

Tooker  School  for  Chinese  Girls 

West    Oakland    Home 

Youth's    Directory*    


Total 


*No  report. 
S— 427C1 
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TABLE    No.    25— CHILDREN'S    INSTITUTIONS. 
Types  of  Population  In    Institutions,  June  30,  1918. 


Albertinum    

Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  of  Los  Angelss  County- 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  of  San  Diego 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  of  San  Francisco-——— 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Industrial  Home  and  Farm* 

Children's   Home   of   Stockton 

Church   Home   for    Children 

David  and  Margaret  Home  for  Children .. 

Ellen  Stark  Ford  Home* . 

Frances  M.  De  Paiiw  Industrial  School 

Fred    Finch    Orphanage.- 

Good  Templars'  Home  for  Orphans 

Grass  Valley  Orphan  Asylum*-- 

Guardian  Angel   School 

Helping  Hand  Children's  Home 

Home  of  Benevolence 

Infant  Shelter  _- 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Orphans'  Home  of  California 

Japanese    Children's    Home 

Japanese    Sister's   Home 

Jewish  Orphans'  Home  of  Southern  California 

Kern  County  Children's  Shelter - 

Ladies'  Relief  Society  of  Oakland 

Lark  Ellen  News  and  Working  Boys'  Home* 

Los  Angeles  Orphan  Asylum-- 

Los  Angeles  Orphans'  Home 

McKinley    Industrial    Home 

McKinley  Orphanage  . 

Maria  Kip  Orphanage 

Mary  R.   Smith's  Trusts 

Masonic  Orphanage ,- 

Maud  Booth  Home  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Mission  Home  for  Mexican  Girls 

Oriental  M.  E.  Home* 

Pacific  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum ,_. 

Pasadena   Children's   Training  Home 

Presbyterian  Orphanage  and  Farm 

Regina   Ooeli   Orphan  Asylum , 

Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum-—- 

Sacramento  Orphanage  and  Children's  Home 

St.  Catherine's  Orphan  Asylum  (Anaheim) 

St.  Catherine's  Orphan  Asylum  (San  Bernardino)*-  —  . 

St.  Francis'  School  for  Boys , 

St.  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society's  Infant  Home 

St.  Vincent's  Institution  (Santa  Barbara) 

St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum 

San  Diego  Children's  Home 

San  Francisco  Ladies'  Protection  and  Relief  Society-. 

San  Francisco  Nursery  for  Homeless  Children 

San  Francisco  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum 

Santa  Cruz  Female  Oi-phan  Asvlum 

Stanford  Lathrop  Memorial  Home 

Strickland  Home  for  Boys 

Tooker  School  for  Oliineac  Girls* •_ 

West   Oakland    Home_. , .-- 

Youth's  Direetoi-y  


16  64 

7  82 

20 

16  I  Si 


Totals 


*No  report. 


IS  ; 
s 

5 
2 

4 
17 
14 


332 


104 
27 
66 
61 

236 


14 
ICO 

21 
.?! 
123 
43 
14 
12 


3? 

68 

6 

55 

140 

47 


2.128 


1,857 


124 
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TABLE    No.    26— CHILDREN'S    INSTITUTIONS. 
Dally  Per  Capita  Cost  of  Maintenance  for  Year  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918. 


Total 

cost  of 

maintenance 


$18,757 
23,418 

5,998 

38,142 

621,981 

8,316 

1,911 


2,999 
21,727 


S'2,4SG  8>i 


Albeitinum    

Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  of  Los  AngelPs  Gounty 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  of  San  Diego 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  of  San  Francisco 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Industrial  Home  and'  Farm* 

Children's  Home  of  Stockton 

Church  Home  for  Ohildr.n 

David  and  Margaret  Home  for  Children I     11,102 

Ellen    Stark    Ford    Home* i 

France.*  M.  De  Pauw  Industrial  School 7,240 

Prcfl  Finch  Orplianaere  . 17,479 

Good  Templars'  Home  for  Orphans 17,262 

(irass'  Valley   Oi"phan    Asylum* '     22,002 

Guardian  Angel  School i     20,081 

Helping   Han<l   Cliildren's   Home .!       5,(504 

Home   of   Benevolence l.%151 

Infant   Shelter  i     12,416 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Orphans'  Home  of  Calffornia '     13,871 

Japanese    Children's    Home * 

Japanese   Sisters'   Home 

Jiwish  Orphans'  Home  of  Southern  California 

Kern  County  Children's  Shelter -• 

Ladies  Relief  Society  of  Oakland 

Lark  Ellen  News'  and' Working  Boys'  Home* 

Los  Angeles  Oi-phan  Asylum , 

Los  Angeles  Orphans'  Home 

MteKinley  Industrial  Home -— 

MeKinley  Orphanage  .. 

Maria   Kip  Orphanage 

Mary  R.  Smith's  Trusts 

Masonic  Orphanage  

Maud  Booth  Home  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Mission  Home  for  Mexican  Girls 

Oriental  M.  E.  Home* ^ 

Pacific  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum . 

Pasadena  Children's  Training  Home 

Presbyterian  Orphanage  and   Farm 

Rfgina  Co  li  Orphan  Asylum 

Roman  Catholic  Oi"phan  Asylum i 

Sacramento  Orphanage  and  Cliildren's  Home 

St.  Catherine's  Orphan  Asylum  (Anaheim) 

St.  Catherine's  Oi^han  Asylum  (San  Bernardino) 

St.  Francis'  School   for  Boys 

St.   Mary's   Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society's  Infant  Home 

St.  Vincent's  Institution  (Santa  Barbara) 

St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum  (St.  Vincents) 

San  DiegO'  Children's!  Home 

San  Francisco  Ladies'  Protec-tion  and  Relief  Society 

San   Francisco   Nurs'ry   for  Homelfss   Children.-. 

San  Francisco  Protestant  Orphan  A.syltuii 

Santa  Cniz  Female  Ori)han  Asylum 

Stanford   Lathrop   Memorial   Home 

Strickland   Home   for  Boys : 

Tooker  School  for  Chines©  Girls* 

West   Oakland  Home ., 

Youtli's   Directory    : 


Total 

institutional 

dajrs 


29,512 
20,804 
30,328 

4,817 

14,76ig 


19,063 
1,284 


70,023 
12,118 
20,067 

9,995 
58,293 
29,606 
16,013 

4,141 
46,2168 
19,188 

1,384 
15,707 
60,460 
14,388 
26,671 
23,251 
36,702 
11,529 

6,974 

5,118 


12,819 
1B,214 


37,208 
48,108 
13,1.59 
.51,402 

12,447 
6,077 
28,875 


21,127 

17,156 
17,»r2 

50,800 
12,465 

3&,mi 

l.%690 
15,955 
2,7612 
6,786 
28,106' 
12,288 
3i5,505 


70,011 
32,430 
37,078 
12,275 
13,318 
17,520 


26,389 
3,827 


60,361 
23,690 
41,568 
30,240 
86,988 
55,645 
41,i510 

75,512 
60,225 
4,248 
19,258 
100,331 
31,227 
25,217 
33,480 
48,927 
30,069 
12,639 
11,886 


23,256 
18,250 


Daily  per 
capita 


$0  50 
49 
45 
74 


S4 

1  00 
96 


91 


42 
64 
81 
39 
1  10 
55 

tn 

73 
34 


1  00 
51 
48 
S3 
61 
53 


61 

30 
32 
81 
60 
46 
1  01 
69 
75 
38 
55 
43 


83 


*No  report. 

tFor  six  months  ending  June  .30,  1918. 

Note.— Partial  explanation  of  wide  variation  of  per  capita  costs  due:  (1)  to  varying 
donations  of  food  and  supplies:  (2*)  to  elimination  of  salarj'  expenditures  in  many  Catholic 
institutions;   (^)  to  production  o.f  food  stuffs  by  institutions. 
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Regina  Coeli  Orphan   Asylum 

Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 

Sacramento  Orphanage   and  Children's  Home 

St.  Catherine's  Orphan  Asylum  (Anaheim) 

St.  Catherine's  Orphan  Asylum   (San  Bernardino)* 

St.  Francis'  School  for  Boys 

St.   Mary's  Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society's  Infant  Home 

St.  Vincent's  Institution  (Santa  Barbara) 

St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum  (St.  Vincents) 

San  Diego  Children's  Home 

San  Francisco  Ladies'  Protection  and  Relief  Society 

San  Francisco  Nursery  for  Homeless  Cliildren 

San  Francisco  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum 

Santa  Craz  Female  Orphan  Asylum 

Stanford  Lathrop  Memorial  Home 

Strickland  Home  for  Boys 

West  Oakland  Home 

Youth's   Directory   -- 

c 
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STATE   BOARD    OP    CHARITIES    AND    CORRECTIONS. 


TABLE     No.    32— CHI  L 
Cash    Disbursements,   July   1, 


Salaries 
and  wages 


Albertinum    

Boys'    and    Girls'    Aid    Society    of    Los 

Angeles  County  

Boys'    and    Girls'    Aid    Society    of    San 

Diego    

Boys'    and    Girls'    Aid    Society    of    San 

Francisco*   

Boys'    and   Girls   Industrial   Home   and 

Fann    

Children's  Home  of  Stockton 

Church  Home  for  Children 

David  and  Margaret  Home 

Ellen  Stark  Ford  Home 

Frances  M.  I>e  Pauw  Industrial  >School-. 

Fred  Finch  Orphanage-., 

Fresno  County  Orphanage 

Good  Templars'  Home  for  Orphans 

Grass  Valley  Orphan  Asylum 1 

Helping  Hand  Children's  Home 

Home  of  Benevolence 

Home  of  the  Guardian  Angel 

Infant  Shelter  „ 

Inglewood  Children's  Home 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Orphans'  Home  of  California 

Japanese   Sisters'    Home 

Jewish    Orphans'    Home    of    Southern 

California    

Kern  County  Children's  Shelter 

Ladies'  Relief  Society  of  Oakland 

Lark    Ellen    News    and    Working   Boys' 

Home 

Los  Angeles  Orphan  Asylum 

Los  Angeles  Orphans'  Home 

McKinley   Industrial   Homet--^ 

McKinley  Orphanage ■ , 

Maria  Kip  Orphanage* •_ 

Mary  R,  Smith's  Trust : 

Masonic  Orphanage  

Maud  Booth  Home  for  Boys— 

Maud  Booth  Home  for  Girls 

Oriental  M.  E.  Home 

Pacific  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum* 

Pacific  Seaside  Home* 

Pasadena  Children's  Training  Home .- 

Presbyterian  Orphanage  and  Farm 

Regina   Coeli  Orphan  Asylum 

Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum ,— 

Sacramento    Orphanage    and    Children's 

Home   - ^ 

St.  Anne's  Infant  Home* 

St.  Catherine's  Orphan  Asylum  (Anaheim) 
St.    Catherine's    Orphan    Asylum    (San 

Bernardino)    

St.  Francis  School  for  Boys* 

St.  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum 

St.    Vincent   De   Paul    Society's    Infant 

Home  

St.  Vincent's  Institution  (Santa  Barbara) 
St.     Vincent's     Orphan     Asylum      (St. 

Vincent)    

San  Bernardino  County  Orphanage 

San  Diego  Children's  Home 

San    Francisco   Ladies'    Protection    and 

Relief  Society   

Ran    Francisco    Nursery    for    Homeless 

Children    

San      Francispo      Protestant      Orphan 

Asylum 

Santa   Cruz  Female  Orphan   A.eyhim 

Stanford  Lathrop  Memorial  Home 

Strickland  Home  for  Boys 

Tooker  School  for  Chin'-se  Girls 

W'^st  Oakland  Horn? 

Yo-'th's  Directory  


$1,897  50 

5,756  79 

1,780  10 

5,163  80 

5,987  52 
3,147  10 


3,287  70 


2,309  58 
3,762  20 
3,009  50 


Clothing 


Other 
operating 
expenses 


Furniture 

and 
eQuipnient 


$8,126  91 

7,104  62 

1,568  78 

5,937  99 

16,503  95 
2,603  93 


3,279  74 


2,715  34 
3,717  74 
5,216  91 


$1,246  GJ  $3,595  77 

3*0  58  2,6S2  28 

14  95  1,350  83 

1,119  50  I   3,065  44 


5,772  32 

207  07 


23,513  30  ! 
1.301  di   i 


$666  13 

23i  24 

121  90 

626  03 

3.084  01 
110  d) 


322  OS 


2,038  87 


378  67 


77  40 
770  59 
870  34 


1,135  78 
8,214  70 
1,782  53 


257  10 
290  45 
974  73 


2,304  75 
1,018  20 
4,194  69 
3,103  79 
5,232  92 
857  25 
4,.560  00 


7,709  18 


10,033  29 

898  63 
2,926  00 
7,132  85 
3,988  79 
1.733  20 
1,479  50 


12,532  OJ 
1,291  71 
2,563  29 

10,706  76 

2,516  48 

525  45 

5,457  72 

2,100  00 

4,908  49 


6,557  07 

761  31 
11,223  91 
6,087  65 
1,936  77 
1,459  80 
2,470  54 


1,059  08 

19  39 

435  17 

1,743  95 

287  10 

37  18 

1,749  82 


501  69 


6S6  71 

54  97 

2,001  27 

856  82 

45  55 
107  40 
477  18 


3,907  00 
3,465  15 

3,463  58 
2,160  90 
9,251  90 
231  05 
4.970  89 
5,369  60 
1,339  10 
6,667  54 

11,037  37 

356  85 

2,042  CO 

247  45 
2,431  89 
1,121  00 


1,870  10 

13,935  38 

1,859  75 
5,044  92 

7,198  44 

5,294  82 

7,453  52 
.527  45 
622  00 

1,418  81 
(500  01 

5,267  95 


3,120  00 
2,331  60 

1,399  57 
1,998  81 
8,906  17 
549  38 
3,749  96 
6,084  IS 
3,075  40  I 
15,756  76  I 

8,863  75  i 

717  37 
6,083  73 

2,337  94 
5,416  75 
6,927  53 


1,380  00 
107  24 
124  55 


3,683  87 

34,758  92 
2,108  45 
5,681  41 


2,S87  72 
36  40 
72  74 

1,170  94 
933  26 

2,910  74 

1,240  48 

41  55 

S47  59 

96  76 
1,188  80 
1,775  14 


4,967  42 
2,138  01 
3,267  88 
6,312  45 
2,336  S3 

785  11 
3,155  43 

509  00 

6,835  59 

7,846  17 

521  76 
7,134  65 
3,068  84 
2,439  50 
1,278  89 
1,410  77 


7&i  03 

5,338  35 

545  35 
934  74 


7,051  1ft  I       2,076  94 


.5,25®  83 

10,2.39  83 
4,553:  .M 
2,716  99 
763  63 
1..38-)  36 
3,970  35 


314  90 

3,039  17 

2,748  14 

331  29 

11  49 

1.52  31 

242  21 


4,319  00 
1,702  38 
1,753  SO 
2,749  10 

13,148  64 

194  30 

2,634  22 

4,400  57 

3,430  62 

10,997  67 

6,972  63 

586  46 

3,079  65 

1,602  10 
5,495  63 
4,359  10 


439  69 
30  00 
468  08 
718  59 
268  80 
155  93 
809 
150  00 

745  78 


682  64 

41  37 
951  09 
124  10 
84  45 
98  60 
232  39 


273  63 

374  21 


436  48 


4,771  09 

8,240  04 

524  85 

1,630  01 

8,124  90 

2,611  70 

10,559  13 

2.977  28 

2,879  44 

778  85 

663  92 

2,704  39 


79  45 

221  24 

302  35 

1,741  51 

2,608  46 
126  54 
548  97 

26  89 

212  97 

1.124  56 


126  13 

429  67 
771  63 
422  27 

280  69 

524  87 

408  64 
.5.59  81 


109  33 
369  48 
206  53 


•Report  from  January  1  to  June  SO,  1917. 
tReport  from  July  1  to  Deeemb^r  31.  1916. 
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DREN'S    INSTITUTIONS. 
1916,    to    June   30,    1917. 


Total  cost  of 
Improve-       maintenance 
ments  and          for  year 
repairs               ending 

June  30.  191T 

Investments 
and  new 
buildings 

Expenditures 
not  chargeable 

ayainst 
current  period 

Total 

expenditures 

for  year 

ending 

June  30.  191T 

Bills 
payable 

Cash  on 
hand 

Total  dis- 
bursements 
plus  cash 
on  hand 

$2,157  46 

$17,690  36 

17,625  54 

5,950  Oj 

16,722  99  1 

58,704  04  1 
7,478  54  i 



$1,450  02 

2,035  38 

500  00 

1 
$19,140  38 

1!>,6'J0  92  1 
i 
6,4.50  06 

16,722  99 

62.014  89  \ 
7,478  54  i 

$714  58 

$352  72 

623  92 

44  47 

324  78 

219  94 
7,506  .38 

$18,778  52 

1,433  03 

20,284  54 

1,113  50 

9.494  53 

840  26 

17.047  77 

3,839  94 

3,.310  85 

62.234  S;i 

111  04 

1 

14.984  92 

124  58 

9,431  64 
1,430  0() 
6,86S  62 
18,277  27 
13,206  09 

$113  74 

514  24 

10,059  62 
1.4.3r»  00 

6,868  62  } 

616  70 

10.676  .32 

1,4:^0  00 

373  42 

j 

33  78 

556  95 

454  50 

2,»)3  98 

357  02 

10  00 

4,604  50 

873  84 

4.978  93 

48  05 

7.125  88 

133  00 

no  00 

6.902  40 

1,521  50 

18,834  22 

1,352  08 

13.203  09 
32,958  63 
22,670  99 
4,tj45  80 
31,500  07 
25,257  10 

13.6j0  59 

29  74 

35.-2S2  87 

1,084  60 

22,337  69 
4,645  80 
11,340  0^ 
23,204  14 
10,770  33 
2,433  90 
15.351  63 
2,759  00 

22,010  82 

100  00 

233  30 

23.028  01 

148  49 

4.955  80 

408  07 

20  160  00 
2,052  96 

36.104  57 

615  60 

187  74 

2.5.943  20 

130  20 

15.749  26 

72  98 

828  02 

3,261  92 
15,351  63 
2,759  00 

24,010  00 

3.309  97 

420  48 

22.477  42 

2.892  00 

1,310  09 

2.000  00 

24.120  82 

1  320  79 

27,159  67 

2,875  50 
26,3.56  58 
17,924  30 

20  00 

824  08 

3,078  ?.0 

3.680  61 

211  10 

175  90 

27,179  (iT 

3,690  58 
29,435  OS 
21.604  94 
10,505  «) 

4,944  54 

2,535  .32 

64  93 

2.903  98 

3.337  53 

8.576  m 

422  26 

245  49 

12.381  67 

29.715  99 

597  46 

367  79 

3.396  72 

2,119  66 
654  04 

32.339  OS 



24.942  47 

1,769  73 

90  75 

19.082  79 

4.768  61 
6,726  13 
18.290  88 
12.828  00 
8.1  IS  .39 
7,392  22 
6,928  90 
.34,830  57 



5.366  8() 

655  75 

9,971  62 

18,290  88 

12,826  00 

8,211  0<) 

8,269  29 

8,828  90 

124,882  35 

1.0S3  78 

14.875  38 

22,986  22 

10.281  18 

52.886  16 

40.821  58 

2,139  79 

13,639  78 

4.424  44 
15.218  13 
19,404  53 

.30.672  55 

100  00 

12.826  00 

94  67 

877  07 

1.900  00 

8,211  06 

277  01 
20  09 

ISO  66 
29  19 

31  15 
726  76 

5.801  70 
329  93 

5,283  35 
103  91 

""{i'mn' 

714  77 

100  58 
1,739  95 

341  31 

633  22 

39  88 

8.300  44 

9.555  66 

90.051  78 

,.  _  . 

130.684  05 

43  46 

3.092  30 

.500  OO 

686  25 

6.247  24 

6,023  00 
2S7  50 
273  33 

1.413  71 

158  18 
4,730  54 

514  20 
3,464  70 

4,070  89 

43  52 

764  51 

112  30 

299  09 

''  484  20 

11.665  44 

21,977  07 

9,5S4  93 

41,538  92 

34,796  .58 

1,872  29 

13,366  45 

4,424  44 
15,043  13 
17,791  53 

117  61 
509  15 

5,100  00 

20.158  73 

"~"£m''7o 

23.090  13 

7.393  48 

66.292  87 

41.536  35 

2.240  37 

15,376  43 

4.764  75 

175  00 
1,61.3  00 

15.851  35 

3.019  95 

16.427  41 

561  77 

ll,7fi6  99 

64.403  77 

.5.850  80 

13,936  75 

27.()91  62 

15,653  46 

32  124  71 
n.G2«  13 
6  7«4  R** 
3.217  57 
3  410  01 
12..569  0') 

" 

11,796  9Q 

64.403  77 

5.850  80 

24,079  88 

127.711  70 

.31, .347  30 

.'?2.1?4  71 

12.674  62 

6.784  88 

R.3.'i4  50 

3  410  02 

14  219  99 

872  97 

9.046  70 
592  41 

19,940  72 

1,701  41 
40  77 
193  40 

2,559  4f. 

1.618  .'?4 

64.996  IS 

5..8.50  80 

10,128  60 
10,9S<?  39 
1.3,  .302  99 

14  53 
89.051  78 
2  .300  85 

1..335  23 
2.791  70 

658  38 

1.013  61 
3.645  49 

207  85 

20  97 

4.84  98 

6,490  07 

25.415  11 
1.30.473  40 

32.005  68 

i^sio'io" 

.^3.1 38  .32 

211  94 

1,016  40 

14  500  71 
6  992  73 

ia^  i^ 

136  93 



3,.375  47 
3  895  Cn 

177  fi.-? 

.500  no 

1.150  93 

20.710  05 

1 

1 
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STATE   BOARD    OF    CMARlTlIilS    AND    CORKKCTIONS. 


TABLE    No.    33— CHIL 
Cash    Disbursements,  July  1, 


San 


AJbertinum    

Boys'    and    Girls    Aid    Society    of    Los 

Angeles  County  

Boys'    and    Girls'    Aid    Society    of    San 

Diego 

Boys'    and    Girls'    Aid   Society    of 

Irancisco    ! 

Boys'   and  Girls'   Industrial  Home   and 

Farm    

Children's  Home  of  Stockton 

Church  Home  for  Children 

David  and  Margaret  Home  for  Children  ; 

EUen  Stark  Ford  Home* ; 

Frances  M.  De  Pauw  Industrial  Home i 

Fred  Finch  Orphanage.^ j 

Fresno  County  Orphanage , 

Good  Templars'  Home  for  Orphans 

Grass  Valley  Oi^phan  Asylum 

Helping  Hand  Children  s  Home 

Home  of  Benovelence 

Home  of  the  Guardian  Angel— 

Infant  Shelter  ._ . 

Japanese  Children's  Home* 

I.  O.  0.  F.  Orphans'  Home  of  California 

Japanese  Sisters'  Home 

Jewish    Orphans'    Home     of    Southern  ' 

California  — 1 

Kem  County  Children's  Shelter*-- ' 

Ladies'  Relief  Society  of  Oakland 

Lark    Ellen    News    and    Working   Boys'  i 

Home*  I 

Los  Angeles  Orphan  Asylum 

Log  Angeles   Orphans'   Home 

McKinley   Industrial  Home 

McKinley  Orphanage . 

Maria  Kip  Orphanage.—- 

Mary  B.  Smith's  Trustsf 

Masonic  Orphanage* 

Maud  Booth  Home  for  Boys  and  Girls— 

Mission  Home  for  Mexican  Girlsf 

Oriental  M.  E.  Horns* 

Pacific  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum 

Pasadena   Children's  Training  Home \ 

Presbyterian  Orphanage  and  Pai-m ' 

Begina  Coeli  Orphan  Asylum 

Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum . — 

Sacramento    Orphanage    and    Children's 

Home  

St.  Anne's  Infant  Home 

St.  Catherine's  Orphan  Asylum  (Anaheim) 
St.    Catherine's    Orphan    Asylum    (San 

Bernardino)    

St.  Francis  School  for  Boys 

St.  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum 

St.    Vincent   de    Paul    Society's    Infant 

Home*    

St.  Vincent's  Institution  (Santa  Barbara)  | 

St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum | 

San  Bernardino  County  Orphanage i 

San   Diego    Children's   Home , — j 

San    Francisco    Ladies'    Protection    and  ] 

Relief  Society   

San    Francisco    Nursery    for    Homeless  | 

Cliildren     '< 

San  Francisco  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum! 

Santa  Cruz  Female  Orphan  Asylum 

Stanford  Lathrop  Memorial  Home I, 

Strickland  Horn"  for  Boys i 

Tooker  Sphool  for  Chinese  Girls-_ i 

West   Oakland    Home j-l 

Youth's  Directory  4- 

1 


Salaries 
and  wages 


$1,132  00 
2,791  54 

5,128  S& 

3,175  81 

l,.o36  45 

211  -I.') 

l,69i  75 


.'^4,055  55 

4,2S3  13 

iA>4  89 

6,40C  30' 

11,250  62 

1.43>  48 

177  05 

1,.552  00 


Clothing 


$78i5  17 
133  03 


272  93 


1,407  88 
38  58 


95  25 


Other 
operating 
e.^enses 


$3,222  30 

2,240  SS 

y06  47 

4,919  97 

16,527  62 
OJS  02 
388  11 
938  41 


Furniture 

and 
equipment 


$119  30 

55  23 

25  00 

343  01 

89  34 
20  3*) 
24  IK) 
383  76 


1,22;)  .Y) 
1,727  35 
1,.530  m 
2,811  59 
1,156  20 
917  15 
1,911  45 
1,511  70 
2.630  45 


2,107  50 


4,091  03 
6,027  12 


1,890  82 
3,548  70 
3,S90  74 
944  60 
1,338  25 


3,137  30 


9,633  m 
2,.57S  76 
2,884  00 
587  CO 
3,420  00 

5,168  03 

655  92 

1,058  OO 

118  54 

3,124  73 

510  50 


493  f» 
6.625  22 

849  00 
2,4SS  17 

3,2.50  55 

2..S4.S  70 

,3,929  06 

150  00 

.380  50 

962  70 

fm  75 

2.180  20 

1.300  00 


Totals 


$114,988  06 


1,483  02 
1,7^.9  97 
2,80.)  75 
2,048  10 
5,54S  31 
1,295  60 
1,235  23 
4,337  14 
1,479  43 


1,658  26 
8^20  80 


1.992  47 


5,151  61 

3,349  SS 

2,808  51 

861  61 

2,582  06 


1,988  53 


8,500  06 

2,200  98 
3,407  7S 
2,421  85 
8,981  28 

4,393  54 

631  23 

3,626  78 

870  39 
11,283  50 
3,842  72 


1,938  59 

11,389  31 

616  82 

3,131  11 

3,804  78 

3.543  00 
6,093  63 
2,272  68 
1,438  .57 
859  20 
1,827  11 
1.924  82 


24  58 
190  17 
643  24 
472  40 
623  29 

30  70 
230  34 
541  28 
137  93 


797  28 
■A)  CO 


431  81 

205  70 


604  00 
8,231  OS 
1.198  04 
3,437  20 
3,433  (» 

767  56 
3,198  74 
2,940  41 
1,090  29 


2,033  35 

1G9  85 


122  42 
217  56 


120  36 


3,902  22 

31  56 

700  76 

289  47 

3,388  S3 

750  29 

64  14 

518  96 

109  20 

1,747  94 

939  25 


$166,616  28 


492  51 

2,2S8  15 

.53  74 

230  09 

818  10 

26<?e3 
919  79 
6.58  49 
238  62 
17  3S 


176  78 
205  51 
162  59 
63  30 
6  3D 


1,541  72 


42  20 


12,813  05  I 

784  96  . 

2.473  51 

1,875  72 

7,164  99 

3,719  33 
1,450  20 
1.672  80 

303  74 
7,711  22 
3.223  95  I 


376  19 

33"03 
16  44 
928  04 

258  16 
162  63 
584  90 

21  04 

1.008  88 

445  91 


48  88 
175  OO 


$28,519  08 


5,258  94 

9.134  es 

304  09 
814  94 

2,571  40 

2,0891  30 
4.689  65 
2.184  77 
1.426  35 
475  37 
803  72 
1.816  72 
4.808  40 


$162,815  79 


12  60  1 
946  55 


71  35 

218  -26 

611  45 
243  20 
144  70 
142  85 
90  83 
319  96 


$9,719  25 


\o  report. 
tXot  segregated. 


STATISTICAL  'J.\IU.K,S. 


12H 


DREN'S    INSTITUTIONS. 
1917,  to   December  31,   1917. 


Impiove- 

iiieiits  and 

lejiairs 

Total  ODSt-  of 
iiKiiiilciuHice 

forsLMuontlis 
eudiiij,' 

Dec.  31.  1917 

$&,»,tO  34 
10,026  67 

2,(i47  63' 

17,903  87 

34,419  45 

3,795  49 

800  41 

4,727  65 

liivestiiH'Mts 
and  new 
biiildinga 

E.xijciiditiues 

iiololiaiKeaiile 

against 

this  iieriod 

Total 

e.'vpeiiditiues 

for  periotl 

ending 

Dec.  31.  11)17 

Bills 
payable 

Slrt'i   IH 

Cash  on 

hand 

Dec.  31.  1917 

Total  cash 
disburse- 
ments plus 

cash  balance 
•  on  hand 

Heo.  31,1917 

iffJSJ  9o 

$9,980  34 

$16  IS 

308  14 

193  40 

1.918  88 

216  77 
8.102  14 
9.557  69 

795  63 

$9,830  06 

52t  75 

$234  16 

10  260  83            1  104  8t 

9,374  OS 

9  ;i3 

2,647  69 

17,908  87 

35,512  80 
3,795  49 
6,483  n 
4  841  3SJ 

2.841  09 

837  21 

19.827  75 

1.878  15 
57  68 

jjillT  99            1.0iJ5  .33 

35.759  57 
11.»>7  63 

5,''23  95               4.^S  7.-1 

16,040  SO 

33  42 

113  74 

5.637  02 

90  16 

3,540  56 
12,195  05 
6,342  83 
9,150  78 
11,809  .S2 
3,059  51 
7,232  32 
9,779  50 
5,632  67 

3,540  53 
12,195  05 
6,342  83 
9,150  78 
11,819  32 
3,173  45 
7,232  32 
11,381  18 
5,632  67 

5  21 

1.143  82 

3.545  77 

157  53 

13.338  81 

70  05 

6,342  83 

85  OS 

1.877  88 

383  14 

23  18 

1,935  42 
338  66 

4.6S9  29 

11,028  63 

995  02 

12.192  46 

48  50 

113  94 
1,601  6S 

3.195  63 

656  56 
298  89 



9.167  74 
11,719  84 

156  80 

10,321  96 

695  19 

7,498  77 
1,4,35  70 

11,023  08 

7,498  77 
1,435  7(t 

11.023  OS 

8,194  60 
179  78 

779  80 

15.693  .37 

1,615  48 

492  36 

11,802  88 

1 

123  87 

16.931  19 



860  00 

17,781  19 

4,354  65 

22.135  &5 

1,701  56 

14,5<}1  25 
9,492  86 

14,770  64 
2,610  25 
5,754  83 
5,316  24 

1,791  62 

13..352  87 
9.492  86 

17,4CO  87 
2,670  25 
5,754  83 
.5,316  24 

1,889  99 
5,384  42 
1,169  57 
121  96 
1,032  60 
9.317  61 

IS. 24 2  ,86 

653  53 

11.877  28 

814  60 

2,630  23 

60  OO 

868  43 

17,703  01 

20  15 

2,792  21 

238  60 

6.787  43 



14,633  88 

1,624  61 

S.452  72 
617  2« 

7  .50 

8,469  22 

8.4')0  22 

647  28 

617  28 

1  389  60 

35,618  02 
5.'i20  89 
9,736  93 
5  710  6^ 

21,144  07 

14,445  21 
3  037  !>4 
8,143  74 

1  5.34  81 
27,491  65 

9,-550  SI 

10.939  30 

502  78 

84  65 

2,750  00 

308  31 

550102 

1,000  00 

47,790  10 
5  705  .'^4 

12,48"^  m 
5,913  9'> 

34,694  09 

1.5.445  ?l 

4.431  33 
5.1.35  61 
1,294  73 
141  61 
13.143  46 

.3,519  65 

76 

1,015  05 

2"9  68 

1.560  66 

6  08 

52,221  43 

24  63 

10.841  15 

237  85 



13.781  69 

.'20  20 

6  0.55  60 

26!)  93 

10,000  00 

47  837  .55 

l.'i5  SS 

18.054  87 

43  76 

3,037  94 

3.038  70 

6*2  30 
111  flO 

1.50  00 

8,203  74 

1  .5-^4  81 
29,700  10 

13,18'.  or; 

1.791  49 

2,615  38 

588  48 



2,208  45 
3,6.34  25 

5,263  27 

25.997  49 
13.191  14 

■>i  ro 

8.254  40 

30,1582  79 

1.967  75 

6,899  51 

13,3.53  03 

12.418  90 
17.311  .^5 
5.80-"  07 
3  (■/>i  en 
2.436  93 
3  R«|>  99 
«  nr>  46 
6,553  40 

s.254  49 

30,582  79 

1,957  75 

7.985  71 

14,150  88 

12.077  m 
17.335  15 

5.808  CT 
3  62'>  89 
2  436  06 
3..«<K)  flO 

6..535  79 
118  13 

14.790  25 

198  87 

1.978  91 

28,722  01 

134  10 

1.957  75 

182  85 

1.086  20 

797  85 

^S  11 
123  80 

1.951  .34 

612  45 

496  19 

104  15 

4,565  93 

4  72 

93  84 

9,937  05 

2,659  94 

14.763  33 

3.057  73 

1,.356  02 

397  43 

13,473  70 
17.4.39  30 

10.374  00 

3  631  61 

31  45 
.''9  75 

2  .5.33  77 
3.889  99 

5"4  84 

-. 

6  52-;  45 
6,553  40 

9.''S5  47 
1.7.50  00 

15  .581  93 

270  OO 

8,303  40 

" 

$28,495  28 

$517,117  26 

$28,547  20 

$19,959  44 

$565,623  90         $9,471  96 

$119,711  60 

$675  863  54 

9  -  42761 
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STATE   BOARD    OF    CHARITIES   AND    CORRECTIONS. 


TABLE    No.    34— CHIL 
Cash    Disbursements,  Janu 


Salaries 
and  wages 


Other 
operating 
expenses 


Fumituie 

and 
equipment 


Albertinuiii 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  of  Los 
Angeles  County 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  of  San 
Diego    [ 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  of  San 
Pi'ancisco 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Industrial  Home  and 
Farm    

Children's   Home  of   Stockton , 

Church  Home  for  Children 

David  and  Margaret  Home  for  Children 

Ellen  Stark  Ford  Home 

Frances  M  De  Pauw  Industrial  School.. 

Fred   Finch   Orphanage 

Good  Templars'  Home  for  Orphans 

Grass  Valley  Orphan  Asylum 

Guardian  Angel  School 

Helping   Hand    Children's   Home 

Home    of    Benevolence 

Infant  Shelter  

I.  O.  O.  F  Orphans'  Home  of  Southern' 

California    

Japanese   Children's   Home ...1 

Japanese  Sisters'  Home 

Jewish    Orphans'    Home    of    Southern 

California , 

Kern  County  Children's  Shelter 

Ladies'  Belief  Society  of  Oakland 

Lark   Ellen   News    and    Working   Boys' 

Home  

Los  Angeles  Orphan  Asylum 

Los  Angeles   Orphans'   Home 

McKinley   Industrial   Home 

McKinley  Orphanage  

Maria  Kip   Orphanage.- 

Mary  R.  Smith's  Trusts 

Masonic    Orphanage 

Maud  Booth  Home  for  Boys  and  Gir"s__ 

Mission  Home  for  Mexican  Girls 

Oriental  M.  E.  Home 

Pacific  Hebrew   Orphan   Asylum 

Pasadena   Children's  Training  Home 

Presbyterian  Orphanage  and  Farm 

Regina   Coeli  Orphan  Asylum 

Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 

Sacramento   Orphanage    and    Children's 

Home    , 

St.  Catherine's  Orphan  Asylum  (Anaheim) 
St.    Catherine's    Orphan    Asylum    (San 

Bernardino) 

St.   Francis'  School  for  Boys 

St.  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum 

St.    Vincent    de    Paul    Society's    Infant 

Homet 

St.  Vincent's  Institution  (Santa  Barbara) 

St.  Vincent's  Oriihan  Asylum 

San  Diego  Children's  Home 

San    Francisco    Ladies'    Protection    and 

Relief   Society   _. 

San    Francisco    Nursery    for    Homeless 

Children 

San      Francisco      Protestant      Orphan 

Asylum    

Santa  Cruz  Female  Oi-phan  Asylum 

Stanford  Lathrop  Memorial  Home 

Strickland  Home  for  Boys 

Tooker  School   for  Chinese  Girls 

West   Oakland   Home 

Youth's  Directory  


$385  Oo 

3,114  6.3 

1,018  35 

5,3S5  02 

3,079  ^ 

1,953  70 

409  60 

1301  O') 


$4,101  13 

5,.j60  55 

1,293  53 

6,845  22 

8,474  95 

1,379  48 

215  44 

1..391  69 


1,302  60 
1,660  35 
2,916  SI 
1.033  65 
1,214  84 
S)9  89 
2,073  74 
2,915  CO 

2,204  00 
974  37 


4,03>  29 
6,147  08 


2,010  29 
3,6-56  95 
4,9SS  73 
793  10 
1,53S  75 


3.318  89 

2,968  19 

210  00 


10,435  30 

2.427  00 

2,776  50 

553  30 

3,927  50 

5,5$7  85 
1,078  OO 

157  85 

.3,673  88 

635  OO 


Totals  S122,267  52 


592  50 
6.052  46 
2,513  57 

3,653  52 

2,894  30 

5,946  66 
1.50  00 
479  50 
S78  56 


1,773  43 
1,-573  CO 


1,566  8r7 
1,514  04 
2.481  78i 
5,875  22 
4,551  40 
1,211  00 
1.044  91 
1,517  6? 

1.674  91 
585  50 
686® 

2,410  25 

3,059  67 


$425  84 
195  29 


1.499  56 


637  21 
42  95 


25S  56 


$2,156  95 

3,731  88 

946  31 

4,850  20 

15,630  90 

1,045  30 

456  22 

1,650  €8 


UlO  20 

248  23 

19  83 

632  71 

331  12 

4  S 
673  44 


5,43S  44 
3,725  OCi 
2,779  99 
7Sq>  80 
4,252  50 


3,316  23 

3,024  19 

216  76 


10,723  58 
2.3S8  34 
3,600  2S 
1,821  05 

12,432  37 

5..377  79 
4,0^  17 

1,1.31  39 
4,2.57  44 
4  497  54 


2,088  22 

13,018  87 

3,290  01 

3,452  37 

4,203  55 

5,840  87 
2.4C5  82. 
1.671  30 
1,159  56 


1,931  74 


mo  351  61 


34  32 
112  62 
471  (» 
508  09 
614  88 
3  68 
193  96 
144  61 

1,C82  80 
13  10 
102  77 

571  19 

'  525  64 


692  41 
1.476  92 
2,017  89 
2.662  21 
2,587  70 

398  61 
2.165  63 
1.795  56 

1,246  70 
913  87 
7S0  64 


1,810  64 
421  m 


34  05 
186  22 


713  64 
65  45 
40  00 


1,542  56 

86  99 

626  24 

576  61 

2,677  38 

S41  04 
608  47 

227  31 
3  094  78 
1,019  89 


361  56 

1.910  61 

331  72 

1.003  17 

1,056  55 

1,099  76 

64.9  16 

86  52 

12  63 


125  81 

370  no 


$29,048  88 


3,928  12 
1,778  47 
7,780  60 
620  25 
2,248  49 


3,363  27 

2,567  07 

98  02 


40  55 
327  86 

35  35 
169  40 
184  S 

35  00 

"64  79 


551  57 
11  75 


74  75 
302  20 


424  10 
371  21 


6  00 

949  90 

74  45 


8,534  04 
1,375  54 
2.361  66 
780  17 
8,320  32 

3,153  88 
1,349  82 

870  32 
5,405  26 
2.444  88 


3,638  12 

8..527  86 
1,163  97 

3,.517  33 

2.554  35 

5.625  48 

1,920  37 

903  60 

585  97 


1.782  73 
89  43 
594  60 
130  12 

1,184  44 

184  95 
190  15 


737  33 
671  45 


1,906  90 
*6.368  00 


$148,942  82 


109  90 
91  99 


352  00 
15  36 


839  65 
141  89 


65  85 
343  56 


$13,472  91 


'Includes  food. 

tThis  report  covers  year  ending  June  .'{O,  1018. 


STATISTICAL  TAHIjKS. 


.l;U 


DREN'S    INSTITUTIONS, 
ary  1,   1918,  to  June  30,   1918. 


Improve- 
ments and 
rerniii's 


$008  17 

ull>  91 

72  50 

1,1140  SI 
378  28 


•25  40 
499  87 


Total  cost  ot 
maiiiteiiance 
roisixinoiiths 

ciuliiisj 
rime  :;o,  lUlS 


$8,777  40 

13,.Si>l  4!> 

3,350  57 

20,233  52 

28,501  81 
4,421  43 
1,110  80 
6,375  24 


Investments 
anil  new 
buildiiiKS 


Expenditures 
not  chargeable 

against 

current 
sLv  months 


$1,002  20 


$284  95 
10,(HX»  00 
9,303  76 


53  00 
2,CnjO  00 
5,075  10 


0U3  50 
37  50 


Total 
expenditures 
forsixmonths 

eiuliiig 
June  oO,  11)18 


$S),779  60 
13.301  49 

3,40'3  57 

22,233  52 

34,521  89 
14,421  43 
11,018  15 
6,412  74 


Kills 

payable 


$32  78 


Cash  balance 

on  hand 

June  .•JO,  1018 


$2  47 

1,7.59  55 

134  21 

404  03 

737  05 
3,770  24 
3,1.5.1  08 
1,032  29 


Total  dis- 
bursements 
plus  cash 
June  30.  1918 


$9,749  29 

15,151  04 

3,.540  78 

22,038  15 

35,258  94 
18,191  67 
14,169  18 
7,475  03 


43  60' 
188  96 
159  28 
544  99 
1,098  91 

86  90 
441  17 
346  65 

164  41 

645  51 

12  45 

818  9i> 

26!)  43 


3,700  35 
5,2S0  75 
8,111  89 
10,793  56 
10,251  98 
2,545  17 
5,919  41 
6,784  29 

6,372  82 
3,683  92 
1,.563  86 

10,7a3  95 


200  00 

2,000  00 

32  OO 

912  67 

13  65 

130  CO 

5,209  35 


3,7€0  35 
7,480  75 
8,111  89 
10,825  50 
11,164  65 
2,558  83 
5,919  41 
6,784  29 

6,372  82 
3,683  92 
■1,563  89 

10,833  95 

20,744  98  ' 


69  56 

672  55 

1,816  08 

1,148  63 

662  01 


3,447  16 
5,607  63 


14,608  95 


128  50 
997  40 

i,i8r2i" 


3,769  91 

8,153  30 

9,927  97 

11,974  22 

11.829  66 

2,558  88 

<>,36e  57 

12,391  92 

20,961  77 
3,083  15 
1,692  S') 

11,831  a5 

21,926  19 


15,5.35  63 


1,339  72 

1,358  49 

60  25 


740  10 


287  30 
1,046  36 


14,951  22 

11,312  01 

15,5.57  57 

2,207  20 

9,000  71 

4.314  36 

10.88g  38 

10,611  16 

637  23 


100  00 
69'92" 


10,044  14 
30  00 

40O  00 


300  00 


15,051  22 

11,312  01 

25,601  71 

2,297  12 

9,400  71 

4,314  36 

10,888  36 

10,911  16 

637  23 


2,817  OS 

268  00 

737  35 

l.asfl  26 

6,555  63 


1,144  32 


17,838  30 
15  261  24 
25,869  71 

3,034  47 
10,439  97 
10,860  99 

9,744  04 

10,911  16 

637  23 


357  44 
130  41 
371  01 
423  42 

607  78 

36  00 
.557  7,s 

219  74 

1,608  .32 

369  3;? 


772  56 
247  .56 

67  70 

.340  10 

lOS  10 

l.?8  32 

453  85 

116  70 

29  02 


33,375  65 
6,49V  71 

10,330  24 
4,284  67 

29,149  79 

15.161  51 
7,861'  39 

2.G').'>  61 
18,777  01 
9,638  09 

-[Mi  44 

7.452  93 

29,897  34 

7.4.SS  QG 

12,318  39 

10,832  21 

lO'.4no  74 

5.721  00 
3.347  62 
2.681  59 


50,000  00 
2,-548  50 

l,.50l>  00 


8,000  00 


.S.463  93 

566  04 

,800  OO 

263  65 

12  25 


1,000  no 


150  00 


50  OO 


.3,196  T> 
1,.526  73 


1,611  77 


91.839  58 
9,612  25 

12,6.30  24 
4.548  32 

37,162  04 

15,161  .51 
9,019  .39 

2.60S  61 
21  ,f)73  27 
11,214  82 

1.384  44 
7,452  96 

20'.  867  34 
9,.512  291 

13,930  16 

10.832  21 

19,490  74 
5.721  00 
3  .?47  62 
2,981  m 


29,684  86 
5,441  55 


322  88 
8,348  49 

2.416  .34 
490  05 

121  21 

1,013  01 

27  02 


2,-547  64 


8,131  91 

207  (14 
3,,885  61 

1,072  39 

483  77 

2,903  8» 

7,424  ,50 

83  75 

2'i  29 


121.524  44 

15,053  80 

12,609  58 

4,8n  20 

45,510  53 

17.577  85 
9,518  44 

2,727  82 
22,986  28 
11,241  84 

1..384  44 
15..584  87 
27.526  74 
13..3,07  91 

15,002  55 

11,  .315  9« 

?2,'394  63 

13.145  .50 

3.4.31  37 

2,707  88 


212  64 

.3-50  no 


6.294  08 
8,661  m 


$20  398  24 


$510,180  78 


l.OOfl  00 
$86,080  46 


7  294  08 
S.O-jI  00 


7,511  41 
394  OO 


14.805  49 
9.055  00 


$45,026  75 


$641,287  99 


$4,346  19 


$136,726  70 


$773,668  50 
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STATE    BOARD    OF    CHARITIES   AND    CORRECTIONS. 


TABLE     No.    37— CHILD-PLACING    AGENCIES. 
Movement  of   Population,   July   1,    1916,  to   June  30,   1917. 


Agfiicics 


Catholic  Humane  Bureau* 

Catholic  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  Alameda  County 

Charity  Organization  Society  of  Berkeley 

Children's  Agency,  San  Francisco  Associated  Chariti'is— 

Boarding   Out  Department  

Placing-  Out  Department 

Children's  Home  Society 

Eureka  Benevolent  Society 

Native  Sons'  and  Daughters'  Central  Committee  on  Homeless  Children 
Oakland  Associated  Oharitijs 


Totals 


152 
63 

523 
173 
683 
273 
334 
204 


2,380 


20 
42 

310 
35 

139 
67 

161 
97 


871 


16t 


90 
160 


905 


133 

S7 

mv 

139 
522 
230 
325 
221 


2,346 


*No  report. 


TABLE    No.    38— CHILD-PLACING    AGENCIES. 
Movement  of  Population,  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918. 


Agency 


Catholic  Humane  Bureau 

Catholic  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  Alameda  County 

Charity  Organization  Society  of  Berkeley 

Children's  Agency— San  Francisco  Associated  Chariti?s 

Children's  Home  Society 

Eureka  Benevolent  Society 

Native  Sons'  and  Daughters'  Central  Committe;  on  Hom-lass  Children 
Oakland  Associated  Charities 

Totals   


1,003 
133 
87 
SOS 
522 
2.50 
325 
221 


3,-352 


247 
19 
30 

438 

139 
41 

184 
77 


2  2.0 


1,175 


.9 

C  " 


3  5 

"Bis 


239 
15 
23 

238 

300 
93 

159 
38 


1,135 


1.014 
137 
94 
978 
361 
198 
350 
290 


3,392 


statisti(;al  tables. 
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TABLE    No.    39— CHILD-PLACING    AGENCIES. 
Sources   from    Which    Children    Were    Received    During    Year    Ending   June  30,   1917. 


•=5 

5 

1 
i 

From  relatives 
or  guardians.-. 

c 

ri 
1 

31 
6 

17 

2 

! ~       I 

From  other                 1 
agencies { 

From  other        |        ' 

sources 1 

1                    ' 

t 

Catholic  Huiiiam-  Bureau* 

Catholic  Ladivs'  Aid  Soi-ii'ty  of  .Vlaiueda  County 

3 

7 

50 

100 
15 

m 

23 

12 
20 

16 
3-1 

177 

21 
31 

21 
49 

''n 

Charity  Organization  SoL-iety  of  Berkeley 

Children's    Agency,    San     Franei.sco    Associated 
Charities- 
Boarding  Out  Department 

Placing  Out  Department 

Children's  Home  Soci°tv    -    -  -  _                 

35) 
35 

13 

42 

31f) 

35 

T?0 

Eureka  Benevolent  Society - 

Native  Sons'  and  Daughters'  Central  Committee 

on  Homeless  Children  

Oakland  Associated  Chariti-s.—    .    

21 

32 
1 

67 

161 

07 

Totals  

291 

32 

349 

57 

129 

13 

871 

*Xo  report. 


TABLE    No.    40— CHILD-PLACING    AGENCIES. 
Sources  from   Which   Children   Were   Received   During   Year   Ending  June  30,   1918. 


»3 


Catholic  Humane  Bureau 

Catholic  Ladies'  Aid  So^ietv  of  Alameda  County 

5 

1 

s 

*fc'7 
107 

6 

119 
14 

99 

4 

108 

12 

U7 
19 

Charity  Organization  Societv  of  Berkeley.    .  .    . 

30 

Children's    Agency— San     Francisco    Associated 
Charities                — -       ..    -      _    ...  ._ 

272 
21 
24 

12 
57 

19 
4 

5 
5 

0} 

1 

'  17 

57 
2 



438 

Childrens'  Home  Soci°tv 

139 

41 

Native  Sons'  and  Daughters'  Central  Committee 

on  Homeless   Cliildren 

Oakland  .Associated  Charities 

10^ 
11 

2 

184 
77 

Totals                

.'JSO 

10 

5-11 

.37 

245 

12 

1.175 

11 

.3 
S3 

i 

t- 
c 

3  -. 

1    n> 

1    ^ 

1 

'Parents,  relatives  and  guardians. 
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STATE   BOARD    OF    CHARITIES   AND    CORRECTIONS. 


TABLE    No.   41— CHILD-PLACING    AGENCIES. 
Distribution   of   Dismissals   and    Removals   During   Year   Ending   June  30,   1917. 


w 

g 
a 

°. 

IK 

°.  o 

8 
1  ^ 

Placed  In 
institution 

Transferred  to       > 
other  agencies — 

2  S 
2.5. 

3  ' 

! 

2 

0 
P 

Catholic  Humane  Bureau* 

Catholic  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  Alameda 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  Berkeley- 

County 

1 

1 

"i 

I 

161 

3 
9 

7 

28 

3 

2 
1 

32 

10 

8 

38 

10 

38 

"5" 

1 

4 

39 
23 

164 

Children's  Agency,  San  Francisco  Associat 
Boarding  Out  Department- ... 

=d  Charities— 

19 

Placing  Out  Department 

23 
70 

1 

2 

98 

17 

1 
20 

4 
4 

5 

m 

Children's  Home  Society  . 

24 
13 

4 

7 

83 

13 

7 

24 
100 

14 

280 

Eureka  Benevolent  Society 

W 

Native   Sons'    and   Daughters'    Central   Committee   on 
Homeless  Children ___      .        .    . 

148 
IS 

410 

3 
11 

62 

160 

Oakland  Associated  Charities  .    

10 
73 

22 

9^ 

Totals    .-    -.       -—       

42     15 

<in<i 

*No  report. 


TABLE    No.    42— CHILD-PLACING    AGENCIES. 
Distribution   of   Dismissals  and    Removals   During   Year    Ending   June   30,   1918. 


Agency 

1 

a 
0 

? 

> 
1 

oS 

in   -; 

2° 

s-2 
11 

1  ° 

III 

ll 
1  = 

0 

=.2 

a* 

0 

9 
1 

*48 
202 

13 
2 

6 

3 
3 

7 
2 

75 

5 

14 

89 
17 
35 

2 
10 

22 

2 
1 

44 
7 

3 
4 

1 

110 

239 

Catholic    Ladies'    Aid    Society    of    Alameda 
Cotmty    

Charity  Organization  Society  of  Berkeley 

Children's  Agency— San  Trancisco  Associated 
Charities           _              -        -      .      . 

2 
40 
58 

1 
3 

It 

14 
8 

1 

16 
10 

11 

7 

23 
2C8 

Childrin'si  Home  Societv 

300 

Eureka   Benevolent  Society 

Native  Sons'   and  Daughters'   Central   Com- 
mittee on  Homeless  Children 

Oakland  Associated  Charities 

93 

142 

7 

5 

7 

2 
3 

8 

4 

3    

159 

38 

33 

31 

128    1, 

Totals       --                   .           

104 

411 

71 

28 

247 

135 

^Through  Native  Sons'  and  Daughters'  Central  Committee  on  Homeless  Children. 
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STATISTICAL   TABLES. 

TABLE    No.    43— CHILD-PLACING    AGENCIES. 
Children   in   Care,  June  30,   1917. 


139 


P 

1  3" 
1  n 

1 

S  E' 
3  _ 

3  § 

2  i 
c  "^ 

3  re 

D 

o 

a 
a, 

1 

Catholic   HiiiiiaiK"  Bi.roau* 

Catlioliu  Ladi.s'  Aid  8i.'<?iety  of  Alameda  Coiinty-- 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  Berkeley _ 

2 
2 

23 

7 
10 

479 

325 
44 

(S3 
41 

340 

9 



34 
25 

241 

214 

16 
6 

55 

11 
3 

10 
•20 



139 

133 
87 

Children's     Agency,     San     Francisco     Associated 
Charities— 
Boarding-oiit    Department       -_    - 

669 

Placing-out  I>epartm(nt  

Children's  Home   Society-, .  -.    . 

17 



27 

1,S9 
522 

Eureka  Benevolent  Society-.    ..  - 

2o0 

Native  Sons'   and  Daughters'   Central  Committee 
on    Homeless    Children--    ---  -- 

325 

Oakland   Associatetl   Charities. .  .      

7 

109 

51 

10 

221 

139 

Totals    

17 

61 

865 

562 

565 

87 

■in 

2  346 

*No  report. 


TABLE    No.    44— CHILD-PLACING    AGENCIES. 
Children    In    Care,   June   30,   1918. 


Agency 

Is 

]  i5 

3 

5' 
a 

1 

s 

3 

1  ?" 

■s  < 
»  K 

3=- 

=  3 

o  -: 

if 

?  re 

5 

3' 

-3 

D 
-3 

Catholic    Humane   Bureau    .. 

42 

e 

4 

221 

12 

13 

*]25 

331 

329 

33 

217 
57 
50 

438 

632     101 

10 

1,014 

Catholic  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  Alameda  County 

35 

27 
290 

17 

137 

Charitv  Organization  Society  of  Berkeley. - 

94 

Children's  Agency— San  Francisco  Associated  Charities. 
Childnn's  Home  Society    ...                       --      -    -. 

20 

34 
19 

5 

t91 
10 

978 
381 

luirekii    Benevolent   Society - -      

5 

18 

179 

174 

198 

Xative   Sons.'    and   Daughters'    Central    Committee   on 
Homeless   Children        .                         _-----. 

6 

&')0 

Oakland  Associated  Charities 

44 

9 

260 

28 

Totals    

110 

852 

964 

1,202 

127 

111 

3,392 

*Includes  children  under  supervision  of  Native  Sons'  and  Daughters'   Central  Committee  on 
Homeless  Children. 

+S<>If -supporting  or  in  own  homes  l)ut  in  legal  custody  of  children's  agency. 
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STATE   BOARD    OF    CHARITIES   AND    CORRECTIONS. 


TABLE    No.    45— RESCUE    HOMES. 
Movement   of   Population — Girls — July   1,   1917,   to   June  30,   1918. 


Institution 

it 

■  a 

c 

3 

5.3 
in  S 

S3 

Florence  Crittentou  Home,  Los  Angeles 

F'lortnee  Cxittenton  Home,  San  Francisco      

•21 
19 

i           7 
11 

6§ 
58 
28 
35 

27 

28 
55 
23 
38 
21 

12 
22 

Florence  Orittenton  Home,  San  Jose 

Girls'  Home  of  San  Diego 

Peniel  Rescue  Home,  Sacramento 

Rest  Cottage,   Oakland* ._    _  _        .             

7 
4 
17 

Salvation  Army  Beulah  Home- 

17 

28 

1 

89 
73 

86 
78 

20 

Salvation  Army  Truelove  Home 

23 

Totals 

105 

379 

379 

105 

*No  report. 


TABLE    No.    46— RESCUE    HOMES. 
Admissions — Girls — July    1,    1917,    to   June   30,    1918. 


;  "  TJ  r-i 


Florence  Orittenton  Home,  Los  Angeles— 
FQorenc.  CrittLnton  Home,  San  Francisco. 

Florence  Orittenton  Home,  'San  Jose 

Girls'  Home  of  San  Diego 

Peniel  Rescue  Home 

Rest  Cottage,  Oakland*  

Salvation  Army  Beulah   Home 

Salvation  Army  Truelove  Home 


69 


Totals 


379 


172 


127 


*No  report. 
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TABLE    No.    47— RESCUE    HOMES. 
Dismissals — Girls — July   1,   1917,  to  June  30,   1918. 


Institution 

1 

O  P 

CI; 

"'OS' 

3-1.5 

_-3 

£  5" 

C  ° 

a 

2^ 

i? 

K-2: 
oS 

3  O  g 
"  0  3 

3. 

a 

a.2 

FIortDce  Crittenton  Home,  Los 
Angeles    

Florence  Crittfnton  Honv,  San 
Francisco    

78 

55 
23 
38 
21 

i 

2 

8 

9 

43 

23 
(i 
9 

23 

26 
6 
5 
5 

4 

1 

2   L„ 
3 

1 
3 

1        2 

Florence  Crittenton  Home,  San  Jose 

Girls'  Home  of  San  Diego 

3 

2 
2 

Peniel  Rescue  Home 

12 

Rest  Cottage,  Oakland*  .. 

Salvation  Army  Beulah  Home 

83 
78 

5 

51 
26 

32 
37 

1 
1 

5  — - 

2 

Salvation  Army  Tnielove  Home 

1         4 

Totals        .                                  3 

79 

21 

158 

134 

9 

14 

ie         1        oc 

*No  report. 


TABLE    No.    48— RESCUE    HOMES. 
Movement   of   Population— Babies— July    1,    1917,   to   June  30,    1918. 


Florence  Crittenton  Home,   L-o«  Angeles.. _ 
Florence  Crittenton  Home,  San  Francisco. 

Florence  Crittenton  Home,  San  Jose 

Girls'  Home  of  San  Diego 

Peniel  Rescue  Home 

R;st    Cottage,    Oakland* ... 

Salvation  Army  Beulah  Home 

Salvation   Army   Tnielove    Hom 


Totals 


Enteied  during  year 


147 


85 


232 


•No  report. 
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TABLE    No,    49— RESCUE    HOMES. 
Dismissals — Babies — July   1,   1917,   to  June  30,   1918. 


Iiistitiilion 

o 

^2 

go 

as 
§  o 

o 

s. 

a 

^2 
If 

p. 

V. 

o 

5 

Florence  Crittenton  Home,  Los  Angeles 

72 
43 
10 
13 
14 

35 

24 
10 
11 
14 

2 

23 
6 

— y 

12 
2 

Florence  Crittenton  Home,  San  Franeisjo 

Florence  Crittenton  Home,  San  Jos' 

Girlii'   Home  of   San    Diego 



2 

Peniel  Rescue  Home,  Sacramento 

Rest  cottage,  Oakland* 

Salvation  Army  Beulah  Home... 

31 
50 

31 
47 

Salvation  Army  Tnielove  Home 

3 

Total.*    2 

33 

172 

9 

31 

7 

14 

*No  r  port. 
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LAWS   DIRECTLY  AFFECTING  THE  WORK  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD 
OF   CHARITIES   AND   CORRECTIONS. 

I.  Statutes   of  ]fM)3,   pajiO  4S1'.   as   aim-ndtHl   l).v   .statutes   of   li»l],   page   i:W4. 

An  act  to  create  a  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections,  prescribins  its 
duties  and  ))0\vers.  an<l  ai)propriatiu.ii'  money  tlierefor,  a])i»roved  March  2r>. 
I'.Xi.'!.  as  anicuih'd  l)y  act   approved  ^lay  1.  1U11. 

11.  Statutes   of   lt)l],   page   10S7.     An   act   providing   for   tiie  supervision    and 

control  by  the  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections  of  the  placing  of 
dependent  children  into  homes'  and  for  the  supervision  of  all  societies  or 
organizations  engaged  in  such  work  and  known  as  children's  home  finding 
so''-ieties. 

III.  Statutes  of  lUlo,  page  73.     -Vn  act  to  provide  for  the  licensing,  insi)ecting, 

and  regulating  of  maternity  hospitals  or  lying-in  asylums,  and  institutions, 
boarding  houses  and  homes  for  the  reception  and  care  of  children  by  the  state 
board  of  charities  and  corrections. 

IV.  Penal  Code,  sec.  1208,  subdivision  .i  (as  amended  in  1917).  Relating  to 
the  probation  of  persons  convicted  for  crime,  and  requiring  the  probation 
officer  to  file  a  cojiy  of  his  semi-annual  rei)ori  with  the  state  l)oard  of  charities 
and  corrections. 

V.  Statutes  of  V.H:\.  page  US-J.     An  act  making  it  the  duty  of  the  state  board 

of  charities  and  corrections  to  prescribe  forms  of  record  for  the  use  of  eounti- 
hospitals  and  almshouses,  county  jails,  and  cit.v  prisons. 

VI.  Statutes  of  191.").  page  839.  An  act  to  provide  for  county  boards  of  public 
welfare,  and  requiring  them  to  repoi't  annually  to  the  state  board  of  charities 
and  corrections. 

VII.  Statutes  of  lOlo.  page  122o.  The  juvenile  court  law  which  requires  the 
probation  committee  of  each  county  to  file  a  copy  of  its  annual  report  with 
the  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections. 

VIII.  Statutes  of  1917,  page  444.  An  act  making  it  the  duty  of  the  county 
l)oards  of  supervisors  to  investigate  every  application  for  relief,  to  supervise 
l)ersons  receiving  relief  from  county  funds,  and  to  keep  records  of  such 
investigation,  supervision,  relief,  and  rehabilitation  as  shah  be  prescribed 
by  the  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections,  and  making  it  the  duty  of 
the  state  board  of  charities  and  correctiims  to  prescribe  forms  for  tlie  use  of 
supervisors  in  keeping  such  records. 

IX.  Civil  Code,  sec.  224  (as  amended  in  1917).  Relating  to  per.sons  whose 
consent  is  necessary  to  the  adoption  of  a  minor  child,  and  requiring  that 
when  a  child  has  been  relinquished  by  its  ]iarents  or  guardians  for  the  purpose 
of  adoption,  a  copy  of  the  relinquishment  must  be  filed  with  the  state  board 
of  charities  and  corrections  prior  to  the  commencement  of  any  adoption 
proceedings. 
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All  act  to  create  a  state  hoard  of  charities  and  corrections,  prescribing  its  duties 
and  powers,  and  appropriatinfj  money  therefor. 

(Approved  March  25,  1903,  Stats.  1903,  p.  482,  as  amended  by  act  approved 
May  1,  1911,  Stats.  1911,  p.  1334,  as  amended  by  act  approved  May  26,  1915, 
Stats.  1915,  p.  847.) 

Section  1.  A  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections  is  hereby  created  of  six 
members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party.  Such 
members  shall  hold  office  for  a  period  of  four  years  and  until  their  successors  are 
appointed  and  qualified  ;  provided,  that  the  teims  of  the  three  members  who  were 
appointed  February  17,  1908,  shall  expire  February  17,  1912,  and  the  other  three 
terms  shall  expire  February  17,  1914,  and  thereafter  the  terms  of  three  members  of 
said  board  shall  expire  on  February  17  of  each  even  numbered  year.  Women  may 
be  appointed  members  of  said  board  or  hold  any  position  in  the  appointment  of  said 
board.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  a  member,  or  continue  to  act  as  such,  while 
he  is  a  trustee,  manager,  director,  or  other  administrative  officer  of  an  institution, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Appointments  to  fill  vacancies  before  the  expira- 
tion of  such  tei-ms  shall  be  for  the  residue  of  terms  in  the  same  manner  as  original 
appointments.  The  governor  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  said  board. 

Sec.  2.  The  members  of  said  board  shall  act  without  compensation,  but  shall 
be  allowed  their  actual  necessary  expenses.  The  said  board  may  appoint  a  secretary 
and  such  other  employees  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  shall  determine  their  salaries.  The  secretary  of  said  board  shall  execute 
a  bond  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  ($5,000)  dollars,  and  take  the  oath  of  office  pre- 
scribed by  the  Political  Code  for  the  executive  officers  of  this  state.  The  board  shall 
provide  itself  with  an  office  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Meetings  of 
the  board  may  be  held  at  such  times  and  in  such  places  in  the  State  of  California 
as  said  board  may  deem  "fit.  It  may  make  such  rules  and  orders  for  the  regulation 
of  its  own  proceedings  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  and  may  fix  the  number  of  members 
necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum.  The  failure  of  a  member  to  attend  three  consecu- 
tive meetings  of  said  board  during  any  calendar  year,  unless  excused  by  formal  vote 
of  the  board,  may  be  construed  by  the  governor  as  a  resignation  of  said  non-attending 
member. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  is  hereby  empowered  and  authorized,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty 
as  a  whole,  or  by  committee,  or  by  its  secretary,  or  other  agent  whom  it  may 
authorize,  to  investigate,  examine,  and  make  reports  upon  the  charitable,  correctional, 
and  penal  institutions  of  the  state,  including  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  of 
the  counties,  cities  and  counties,  cities,  and  towns  of  the  state,  and  such  public 
officers  as  are  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  administration  of  public  funds  used 
for  the  relief  or  maintenance  of  the  poor.  All  the  persons  or  officers  in  charge  of 
or  connected  with  such  public  institutions,  or  with  the  administration  of  said  funds, 
are  hereby  required  to  furnish  to  the  board  or  its  committee  or  secretary  such 
information  and  statistics  as  they  may  request  or  req,uire,  and  allow  said  board, 
committee,  or  secretary  free  access  to  all  departments  of  such  institutions  and  to 
all  of  their  records.  In  order  to  secure  accuracy,  uniformity,  and  completeness  in 
such  statistics  and  information,  the  board  may  prescribe  such  forms  of  report  and 
records  by  the  state  commission  in  lunacy  regarding  the  state  hospitals  for  the 
insane  and  by  such  other  officers,  boards,  or  institutions  as  it  may  deem  necessary, 
and  also  such  fonns  of  registration  at  all  public  institutions  referred  to  in  this 
section  as  it  may  require.  The  state  commission  in  lunacy,  on  behalf  of  the  institu- 
tions under  its  chai'ge,  and  the  officers  of  all  other  institutions,  and  all  officers  in 
any  way  responsible  for  public  funds  used  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  or  the  mainte- 
nance of  any  inmates  of  said  public  institutions,  are  hereby  required  to  follow  such 
forms,  records,  and  registration  so  prescribed  ;  provided,  that  the  intent  of  this  law 
is  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  board  shall  make  use  of  the  forms  of  report,  record, 
and  registration  now  obtaining  in  the  state  commission  of  lunacy  and  other  state 
boards  and  institutions.  All  plans  of  new  buildings,  or  parts  of  buildings  for  any 
of  the  public  institutions  coming  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  any  addi- 
tions or  alterations  in  such  buildings,  shall,  before  their  adoption  by  the  proper 
officials,  be  submitted  to  the  board  for  suggestions  and  criticism. 
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Sec.  4.  The  board  shall  have  power  to  issue  compulsory  process  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  any  witness  before  said  board  or  any  member  thereof,  and  to  require 
the  production  of  such  books  or  papers  relating  to  any  public  institution  mentioned 
in  section  three  of  this  act  as  they  may  deem  necessary  ;  provided,  that  no  witness 
shall  be  required  to  attend  before  said  board  out  of  the  county  in  which  he  resides. 
Any  member  of  said  board  shall  have  power,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  admin- 
ister an  oath  to  any  and  all  witnesses  coming  before  said  board,  or  any  member 
thereof,  for  examination,  and  to  examine  such  witness  or  witnesses  in  reference  to 
any  matter  relating  to  public  institutions  mentioned  in  section  three  of  this  act 
ai)pertainiug  to  the  inquiry  before  the  board,  or  said  member.  Disobedience  of  a 
subpoena  issued  by  said  board,  or  refusal  to  be  sworn,  or  to  answer,  shall  subject 
such  iwn-sou  dis()l»eying  or  refusing  to  a  forfeiture  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
recovered  in  a  civil  action  brought  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  by  said 
board  in  its  name  as  plaintiff,  the  money  recovered  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  said  board. 

Skc.  5.  The  board  is  hereby  empowered  aud  authorized,  and  it  shall  i)e  its  duty 
as  a  whole,  or  by  committee,  or  by  its  secretary,  to  investigate,  examine,  and  make 
reports  upon  all  institutions  or  persons  receiving  any  state  aid  for  the  care  of 
orphan,  half-orphan,  abandoned  or  dei>endent  children,  and  may  prescribe  forms  of 
record  thereof  to  be  kept,  and  iTquirc  reports  thereof. 

Sec,  6.  Any  public  officer,  superintendent,  manager  or  person  in  charge  of  any 
said  public  institution,  or  with  the  administration  of  said  funds,  who  refuses  or 
neglects  to  furnish  said  board,  its  committee  or  secretary,  the  information  and 
statistics  which  they  may  request  or  require  shall  be  subject  to  a  forfeiture  of  fifty 
dollars,  to  be  recovered  as  provided  in  section  four  of  this  act  for  disobedience  of  a 
subpoena. 

Sec.  7.  No  provision  in  .this  act  contained  shall  in  any  way  be  construed  as 
preventing  the  governor  of  this  state  from  making  a  plenary  investigation  in  refer- 
ence to  the  conduct  of  any  i)ublic  institutions  under  the  terms  of  any  act  of  the 
legislature  of  this  state.  Furthermore,  the  governor  may  at  any  time  order  an 
investigation  by  the  board,  or  by  a  committee  of  its  members,  of  the  management 
of  the  above-named  institutions,  or  any  thereof. 

Sec.  S.  Two  months  prior  to  each  regular  session  of  the  legislature,  the  hoard 
shall  make  a  full  and  complete  report  to  the  governor  of  all  its  transactions  during 
the  preceding  two  years,  showing  fully  and  in  detail  all  expenses  incurred  and 
moneys  paid  out  by  it.  and  giving  a  list  of  all  officers  and  agents  employed,  and  the 
actual  condition  of  all  institutions  under  its  supervision,  with  such  suggestions  as 
it  may  deem  necessary  and  pertinent,  and  with  recommendations  for  legislative  and 
executive  action. 

Sec.  0.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Veterans'  Home  of 
California,  located  at  Yountville,  Napa  County,  nor  to  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps 
Home  at  Evergreen,  Santa  Clara  County. 

Sec.  10.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  i>rovisi(ins  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 
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II. 

An  act  providing  for  the  supervision  and  control  61/  the  state  hoard  of  cliarities 
and  corrections  of  the  pkmng  of  dependent  children  into  homes  and  for  the 
supervision  of  all  societies  or  organizations  engaged  in  such  work  and  Icnoicn 
as  children's  home  finding  societies. 

(Approved  April  24,  1911;  Stats.  1911,  p.  1087.) 

Sectiois"  1.  It  shall  hereafter  be  unlawful  for  any  organization,  society,  or  per- 
sons to  engage  in  the  work  of  placing  dependent  children  into  homes  in  this  state 
without  first  obtaining  a  permit  therefor,  duly  executed  in  writing,  from  the  state 
board  of  charities  and  corrections. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections  may  investigate,  or 
cause  to  be  investigated,  the  books,  records,  and  methods  of  such  organizations, 
societies,  or  persons,  and  the  disposition  of  the  children  coming  into  their  custody ; 
and  it  may  make  such  rules  and  I'egulations  as  it  may  deem  best  for  the  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  such  societies  or  persons,  and  may  require  such  reports  as  it 
may  desire. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections  is  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  to  withdraw  and  cancel  any  permit  to  engage  in  the  work  of  placing 
children  into  homes  for  any  failure  to  observe  the  rules  and  regulations  established 
for  their  government,  or  the  failure  to  report  as  required,  or  for  any  failure  on  their 
part  to  perform  their  work  as  required  by  the  best  interests  of  the  state,  but  no 
permit  shall  be  canceled  or  withdrawn  without  due  notice  and  hearing. 

Sec.  4.  It  is  hereby  made  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  or  persons,  either  as 
individuals  or  officers  of  any  association  or  society,  to  engage  in  the  work  of  placing 
children  into  homes,  or  the  soliciting  of  funds  therefor,  in  this  state  without  a  permit 
duly  executed  in  writing  by  the  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections,  authorizing 
said  persons  or  such  association  or  society  to  engage  therein,  or  to  engage  in  such 
work  after  any  permit  has  been  canceled. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  as  applying  to  any  regularly  established 
orphan  home  or  any  officer  or  official  thereof  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  such  home 
receiving  aid  from  the  state  for  the  care  of  orphans,  half-orphans  or  abandoned 
children  in  any  effort  such  institution  or  its  officers  may  make  to  procure  the  adoption 
into  homes  or  any  officer  or  official  thereof  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  such  home  of 
any  such  children. 

Sec.  6.     This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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HI. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  licensing,  inspecting  and  regulating  of  maternity  hospitals 
or  lying-in  asylums,  and  institutions,  hoarding  houses  and  homes  for  the  recep- 
tion and  care  of  children,  by  the  state  board  of  cliarities  and  corrections,  and 
providing  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

(Approved  April  28',  1913.     In  effect  August  10,  1913;   Stats.  1913,  p.  73.) 

Section  1.  No  person,  association,  or  coi'poration  shall  hereafter  maintain  or 
conduct  in  this  state  an.v  maternity  hosi)ital  or  l.ving-in  asylum  where  females  may 
he  received,  cared  for,  or  treated  durinjj  pregnancy,  or  during  or  after  delivery  ;  or 
any  institution,  boarding  house,  home,  or  other  phice  conducted  as  a  place  for  the 
reception  and  care  of  children,  without  first  obtaining  a  license  or  permit  therefor, 
in  writing,  from  the  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections,  such  pennit  or  license 
once  issued  to  continue  until  revoked  for  cause  after  a  hearing. 

Sec.  L'.  The  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections  is  herel)y  authorized  to 
issue  licenses  or  permits  to  persons  or  associations  to  conduct  maternit.v  hospitals, 
lying-in  asylums,  or  homes  for  children,  as  provided  in  section  one  of  this  act.  and 
to  prescribe  the  conditions  upon  which  such  licenses  or  i>ermits  shall  l>e  granted,  and 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  best  for  the  government  and  regulation 
of  maternity  hospitals,  lying-in  asylums  and  institutions,  boarding  houses,  or  homes 
for  the  reception  and  care  of  children,  and  said  board  is  further  authorized,  by  one 
or  more  of  its  members,  secretary,  or  dul.v  authorized  representative,  to  insi>ect  and 
report  upon  the  conditions  prevailing  in  all  such  institutions. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  maintains  or  conducts,  or  assists  in  maintaining  or 
conducting  as  manager  or  officer,  an.v  maternity  hospital,  Ijing-in  as.vlum.  or  any  in- 
stitution, boarding  house,  home,  or  other  place  conducted  as  a  place  for  the  reception 
and  care  of  children,  or  who  keeps  at  any  such  place  any  child  under  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  not  his  relative,  apprentice,  or  ward,  without  first  having  obtained  a 
license  or  permit  therefor  in  writing,  as  provided  in  section  one  of  this  act,  shall 
be  punished  upon  conviction  b.v  impi'isonment  in  the  count.v  .iail  for  not  moi'e  than 
one  year,  or  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars,  or  l)oth  a  fine  and  imprison- 
ment may  be  imposed  at   the  discretion  of  the  court. 
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IV. 

Relating  to  the  probation  of  persons  convicted  of  crime  and  requiring  the  probation 
officer  to  file  a  copy  of  his  semi-annual  report  with  the  state  board  of  charities 
and   corrections.     Penal  Code,   Sec.  1203,  sub.   j. 

Every  pi'obation  officer,  within  fifteen  days  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  and 
within  fifteen  days  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  of  each  year,  shall  make 
in  writing  and  file  as  a  public-  document  with  the  county  clerk  a  report  to  the 
superior  court  of  the  county  or  city  and  county  in  which  such  probation  oflicer  is 
appointed  to  serve,  and  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  such  report  to  each  judge  in  said 
county  or  city  and  county  who  has  released  any  person  on  probation  who  at  the  time 
of  such  report  remains  on  probation ;  and  a  further  copy  to  the  secretary  of  the 
state  board  of  charities  and  corrections.  Such  report  shall  state,  without  giving 
names,  the  exact  number  of  persons,  segregating  male  and  female,  and  segregating 
misdemeanors  and  felonies,  who  have  been  released  on  probation  to  such  probation 
officer  as  such  number  exists,  deducting  all  cases  of  expiration,  discharge,  dismissal, 
and  restoration  of  rights,  on  said  thirtieth  day  of  June  and  said  thirty-first  day  of 
December ;  and  such  report  shall  further  segregate  such  persons  as  having  been 
released  on  probation,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  one  thousand  nine  hundred  three,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  four,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  five,  and  so  on  up  to  and 
including  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  report  is  made  and  filed. 


V. 

An  act  making  it  the  duty  of  the  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections  to  prescribe 
forms  of  record  for  the  use  of  county  hospitals  and  almshouses,  county  jails, 
and  dty  prisons;  and  authorizin^g  such  board  to  furnish  such  records;  and 
making  the  neglect  «r  failure  on  the  part  of  superintendents  and  jailers  in 
charge  thereof  to  Iceep  such  records  a  misdemeanor. 

(Approved  June  11,  1913.     In  effect  August  10,  1913;   Stats.  1913,  p.  682.) 

Section  1.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  state  board  of  charities  and  cor- 
rections to  prescribe  forms  of  record  for  the  use  of  the  superintendents  of  county 
hospitals  and  almshouses,  and  jailers  in  charge  of  county  jails  and  city  prisons,  in 
keeping  the  records  of  persons  received  into  or  discharged  from  such  county  hospitals, 
almshouses,  jails,  and  city  prisons. 

Sec.  2.  Books  of  record  for  the  records  so  prescribed  by  said  state  board  of 
charities  and  corrections  may  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  said  board  and  furnished 
to  such  county  hospitals  and  almshouses,  county  jails  and  city  prisons,  at  the  cost 
thereof. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be'  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  any  such  hospital 
or  almshouse  and  the  jailer  in  charge  of  any  such  jail  or  city  prison  to  keep  the 
records  prescribed  by  the  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections  as  fully  and  com- 
pletely as  possible,  and  any  such  superintendent  or  jailer  who  neglects  and  fails  to 
keep  the  records  thus  prescribed  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
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VI. 

An  act  to  provide  coitniy  h(xir(ls  of  puhlic  welfare  and  to  define  the  powers  and  duties 

thereof. 

(Approved  May  4,  1915-;  Stats.  11)1.5.  p.  839.) 

Sec.  2.  The  persons  appointed  as  members  of  the  county  board  of  public  welfare, 
within  one  week  after  receivin;;;  the  notice  of  their  appointment,  which  the  clerk 
of  the  board  of  supervisors  is  hereby  required  to  give  to  each  of  such  persons,  shall 
appear  before  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  and  qualify  by  taking  oath  faithfully  to 
perform  to  the  best  of  their  ability  the  duties  of  members  of  the  county  board  of 
public  welfare,  and  within  one  month  after  receiving  such  notice  shall  meet  and 
organize  by  electing  a  chairman  and  a  secretary  from  their  own  number.  The 
secretary  shall  file  a  report  of  such  organization,  signed  by  himself  or  herself,  and 
by  said  chairman,  with  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  for  the  information  of 
the  board  of  supervisors  making  such  appointment,  and  shall  send  a  copy  of  such 
report  to  the  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections. 

Sec.  4.  On  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  March,  June.  September,  and  December 
of  each  year,  the  county  board  of  public  welfare  shall  make  a  report  in  writing  to 
the  grand  jury  of  the  county,  if  any,  and  if  there  be  none,  then  such  I'eport  shall 
be  filed  with  the  district  attorney  and  by  said  district  attorney  shall  be  presented  to 
the  next  grand  jury  as  soon  as  impaneled  and  sworn.  And  annually  on  or  before 
the  first  Monday  in  June  of  each  year  they  shall  present  a  report  to  the  board  of 
supervisors  appointing  them,  which  report  shall  be  filed  as  a  public  document  with 
the  clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors.  AVhenever  the  county  board  of  public  Avelfare 
shall  i)resent  a  memorial  or  report  to  the  board  of  supervisors  they  shall  at  the 
same  time  transmit  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections. 
In  such  annual  report  among  other  things  such  county  board  of  public  welfare  shall 
report  the  attendance  at  each  quarterly  meeting  of  each  member  of  the  said  board, 
and  wherever  such  report  shall  show  that  any  member  shall  have  been  absent  from 
two  consecutive  quarterly  meetings  such  member  shall  be  deemed  to  have  resigned 
from  such  board,  and  the  board  of  supervisors  shall  thereupon  appoint  a  successor 
for  said  member  to  fill  such  vacancy  caused  by  such  resignation  as  provided  in 
section  one  of  th?t>  act. 
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VII. 

An  act  to  be  knoton  as  the  juvenile  court  law,  and  concerning  persons  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years;  and  in  certain  cases  providing  for  their  care,  custody  and 
maintenance;  providing  for  the  proliationary  treatment  of  such  persons,  and! 
for  the  commitment  of  such  persons  to  the  Whittier  State  School  and  tlie 
Preston  School  of  Industry,  the  California  School  for  Oirls,  and  other  institu- 
tions; establishing  probation  officers  and  a  probation  committee  to  deal  with 
such  persons  and  fixing  the  salary  thereof;  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
detention  homes  for  such  persons;  fixing  the  method  of  procedure  and  tteat- 
ment  or  commitment  wliere  crimes  have  been  committed  by  such  persons;  pro- 
viding for  the  pimishmcnt  of  those  guilty  of  offenses  with  reference  to  such 
persons,  and  defining  such  crimes;  and  repealing  the  juvenile  court  laio  ap- 
proved March  8,  1909,  as  amended  by  an  act  approved  April  5,  1911,  and  as 
amended  by  an  act  approved  June  16,  1913,  and  all  amendments  thereof  and  all 
acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith. 

(Approved  June  5,  1915;  Stats.  191.5,  p.  1225.) 

Sec.  17b.  The  juvenile  court,  or  the  judge  thereof,  may  at  any  time  and  upon 
request  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors  shall  require  said  probation  committee  or 
the  probation  officer  to  examine  into  the  qualifications  and  management  of  any 
societj-,  association  or  coi'poration,  other  than  a  state  institution,  receiving,  or 
applying  for,  any  ward  of  the  juvenile  court  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  court; 
provided,  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  giving  any  probation 
officer  or  probation  committee  any  power  to  enter  any  institution  without  the  con- 
sent of  such  institution  but  iu  the  event  that  such  consent  is  refused,  commitments 
thereto  shall  not  be  made.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  probation  committee  to 
prepare  each  year  one  or  more  reports  in  writing  on  the  tiualifications  and  manage- 
ment of  all  societies,  associations,  corporations  and  institutions,  except  state  institu- 
tions, applying  for  or  receiving  any  ward  of  the  juvenile  court  from  the  courts  of 
their  respective  counties,  and  in  such  report  said  committee  may  make  such  sugges- 
tions or  comments  as  to  them  may  seem  fit ;  such  report  shall  be  filed  for  the, 
information  of  said  court  with  the  clerk  of  the  juvenile  court  appointing  such 
committee.  The  probation  committee  shall  also  make  to  the  court  an  annual  report 
to  be  filed  as  a  public  document  prior  to  the  first  day  of  December,  copies  of  which 
shall  be  filed  with  the  county  boai'd  of  supervisors  and  the  state  board  of  charities 
and  corrections.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  probation  committee  to  exercise  a 
friendly  supervision  and  visitation  over  the  wards  of  the  juvenile  court  when  so 
directed  by  the  court,  to  furnish  the  court  information  and  assistance  whenever 
required  upon  the  request  of  the  court  and  from  time  to  time,  to  advise  and  recom- 
mend to  the  court  any  change  or  modification  of  the  order  made  in  the  case  of  a 
ward  of  the  juvenile  court  as  may  be  for  the  best  intei'ests  of  such  ijerson.  Upon 
request  of  the  judge  any  member  of  the  probation  committee  shall  investigate  the 
case  of  an  alleged  ward  of  the  juvenile  court  coming  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  render  a  report  thereon  to  the  judge.  The  probation  committee  shall  also 
have  the  control  and  management  of  the  internal  affairs  of  any  detention  home  or 
branch  detention  home  heretofore  or  hereafter  established  by  the  county  board  of 
supervisors ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  supervisors  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  such  employees  as  may  be  needed  in  the  efficient  management  of 
such  detention  home  or  branch  detention  home  or  homes. 
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VIII. 

An  net  to  provide  for  the  )inrinteiiaii<;c  and  finpport,  in  certain  cases,  of  indigent, 
incompetent,  and  incapacitated  persons,  other  tlum  persons  adjudijed  insane  and 
confined  tcithin  the  state  hospitals,  becoming  a  public  charge  upon  the  counties 
or  cities  and  bounties  within  the  Htatc  of  California,  and  for  the  panment 
thereof  into  a  fund  for  the  iuuintenancc_  and  suppo'rt  of  such  persons. 

(Approved  Marcli  2;5,  i;>()1  ;  Stnt.s.  1901,  p.  (i3t>.     AmeiKliucnt  approved  May  14,  11)17; 

Stats.  15)17,  p.  444.) 

Sec.  n.  It  sliall  be  the  duty  t)L'  tin;  board  of  .supervisors  of  every  eouuty  aud 
every  city  and  comity  as  a  wliole,  or  by  couiinittee  or  by  such  person  or  society  as  it 
may  authorize,  to  investigate  every  application  for  relief  from  the  funds  of  such 
county  or  cit.y  and  county,  to  supervise  by  periodic  visitation  every  person  receiving 
such  relief,  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  bringing  persons  unable  to  maintain 
themselves  to  self  support  and  to  keep  full  and  complete  records  of  such  investiga- 
tion, supervision,  relief  and  rehabilitation,  as  sliall  be  prescribed  by  the  state  board 
of  charities  and  corrections. 

Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections  to 
prescribe  forms  of  records  for  the  use  of  board  of  supervisors  and  their  agents  in 
keeping  records  heretofore   mentioned. 
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IX. 

Relating  to  persons  whose  consent  i^  necessary  to  the  adoption  of  a  minor  child, 
and  requiring  that  when  a  child  h<is  heen  relinquished  by  its  parents  for  the 
purpose  of  adoption,  a  copy  of  tlie  relinquishment  must  he  filed  with  the  state 
hoard  of  cluirities  and  corrections  prior  to  the  comnvencement  of  any  adoption 
proceedings.     Civil  Code,  sec.  22^. 

(Approved  May  19,  1917.) 

A  legitimate  child  can  not  be  adopted  without  the  consent  of  its  parents  if  living, 
nor  an  illegitimate  child  without  the  consent  of  its  mother  if  living,  except  that 
consent  is  not  necessary  in  the  following  cases,  to  wit : 

1.  From  a  father  or  mother  if  deprived  of  civil  rights. 

2.  From  a  father  or  mother  adjudged  guilty  of  adultery  or  cruelty  and  for  either 
cause  divorced. 

3.  From  a  father  or  mother  who  has  been  judicially  deprived  of  the  custody  and 
control  of  such  child  on  the  ground  of  abandonment,  craelty,  neglect  or  habitual 
intemperance,  either  by  order  of  the  juvenile  court  declaring  said  child  to  be  free 
from  the  custody  and  control  of  its  parents  as  provided  in  the  juvenile  court  law 
of  the  State  of  California,  approved  June  5.  191-5.  and  any  act  or  acts  sui>erseding  or 
amending  same,  or  by  order  of  the  juvenile  court  of  the  county,  where  such  child 
was  left  in  the  care  and  custody  of  another  by  its  parent  or  parents,  without  any 
provisions  for  its  support,  for  the  period  of  one  year,  determining  such  child  to  be 
an  abandoned  child  as  defined  in  said  juvenile  court  law  ;  provided,  however,  that 
said  juvenile  court  shall  never  make  such  order  of  abandonment  without  first  giving 
notice  of  said  abandonment  proceeding  by  personal  service  of  citation  or  other  court 
process  on  the  parent  or  parents  or  person  having  the  custody  of  such  child  residing 
within  the  state,  if  their  residence  is  known,  and  also  such  other  or  further  notice 
to  said  parent  or  parents  or  person  having  the  custody  of  such  child,  or  other 
person  or  persons  as  the  court  may  require,  or  by  oi'der  of  any  other  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction. 

4.  From  a  father  or  mother  who  has  been  declared  either  feeble-minded  or  insane 
by  the  state  commission  in  lunacy  or  by  three  competent  persons  appointed  by  said 
commission  ;  provided,  that  if  so  declared  insane,  said  father  or  mother  shall  have 
subsequently  been  determined  to  be  incurably  insane  by  the  superior  court  of  the 
county  Avhere  he  or  she  resides. 

From  a  father  or  mother  of  any  child  deserted  by  its  parents  without  provision 
for  their  identification. 

From  a  father  or  mother  of  any  child  relinquished  by  its  parent  or  parents  for 
the  purpose  of  adoption  expressed  in  writing  signed  and  acknowledged  by  such 
parent  or  parents  before  an  officer  authorized  to  take  acknowledgments,  or  signed 
by  such  parent  or  parents  before  two  subscribing  witnesses  and  acknowledged  by 
such  parent  or  parents  before  the  secretary  of  any  organization  or  society  engaged 
in  the  work  of  placing  dependent  or  deserted  children  into  the  homes  in  this  state, 
which  organization  or  society  has  obtained  a  permit  therefor,  duly  executed  in 
writing,  from  the  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections,  and  when  a  copy  of  this 
relinquishment  shall  have  been  filed  with  the  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  any  adoption  proceedings  affecting  such  child. 

Any  child,  the  consent  of  whose  parents  is  not  necessary  for  its  adoption  within 
the  meaning  of  this  section  maintained  by  or  in  the  custody  of  any  orphan  asylum 
within  this  state,  any  charitable  organization  or  society  receiving  state  aid  or 
receiving  commitments  from  the  juvenile  court,  may  be  adopted  with  the  consent  of 
the  president  of  such  orphan  asylum,  charitable  oi'ganization  or  society,  or  with  the 
consent  of  such  oflHeer  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  directors  or  managers  of  such 
asylum,  organization  or  society  to  consent  to  adoption  in  such  cases.  Any  orphan 
child  for  whose  support  no  provision  has  been  madf  by  any  person  for  a  period  of 
one  year,  but  who  has  been  maintained  during  said  year,  by  or  in  the  custody  of  any 
orphan  asylum  within  this  state,  any  charitable  organization  or  society  receiving 
state  aid  or  receiving  commitments  from  the  juvenile  court  may  be  adopted  with  the 
consent  of  the  president  of  such  orphan  asylum,  charitable  organization  or  society 
or  with  the  consent  of  sur-h  officer  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  directors  or  managers 
of  such  asylum,  orgaiiizntitui   or  society  (o  consent   to  adoption   in  such  cases. 
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Adoption. 

Whou  a  cliild  has  liccn  leliiKiuislicd  hy  its  iiarouts  or  guardians  I'ur  ilu;  jjurposo 
of  adoption,  a  copy  of  the  roliiuiuisiunent  must  be  filed  with  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  before  adoption  can  be  completed.     Civil  ('ode,  sec.  224. 

Charitable    institutions. 

Public  charitable  institutions  siiall  be  invrsti^Mtcd  by  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities and  Corrections.  Stats.  1911.  p.  13o4;  records  may  be  prescribed  by 
S.  B.  C.  &  C.  Stats.  1911,  p.  1334;  plans  for  new  buildings  uuist  be  submitted  to 
S.  B.  C.  &  C.     Stats.  1911,  p.  1334. 

Child-placing   agencies. 

Must  hold  the  license  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  Stats. 
1911,  p.  10S7.  S.  B.  C.  &  C.  may  require  reports  from.  Stats.  1911.  p.  1087. 
S.  B.  C.  &  C.  may  regulate.      Stats.  1911.  p.  1087. 

Children's  homes. 

Licensed  b.v  State  Board  of  Ciiai'itii's  and  ( 'orrcctioMs.  Slals.  JO].'!,  p.  73;  r<'j;n- 
lated  by  S.  B.  C.  &  C.  Stals.  1!t!3.  ]>.  7:'.:  subject  to  inspection  by  S.  B  .C.  ^:  C. 
Stats.  1913,  p.  73. 

Children's   institutions. 

Licensed  liy  State  l'.oar<l  of  Cliai-ilirs  and  Coi-rccI  ions.  Stats.  191,'!.  p.  73;  regu- 
lated by  S.  B.  C.  &  C.  Stats.  191:.'.  p.  73;  subject  to  iiispecliou  by  S.  B.  C.  iV:  C. 
Stats.  1913,  p.  73. 

City  prisons. 

Plans  for  new  buildings  or  additions  to  l»uildings  must  be  submitted  to  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  Stats.  1911.  p.  1334;  records  are  prescribed 
bv  S.  B.  C.  &  C.  Stats.  1913.  p.  (iS2  ;  S.  B.  C.  &  C.  shall  investigate.  Stats.  1911, 
p.   1334. 

Correctional    institutions    (See  i)ublic  institutions). 

County  almhouses. 

Plans  for  new  buildings  or  additions  to  buildings  must  be  submitted  to  Stat(> 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  Stnts.  1911,  p.  1334:  records  shall  be  prescribed 
by  S.  B.  C.  &  C.  Stats.  1913.  p.  t).S2.  S.  B.  C.  &  C.  slmll  investigate.  Stats. 
1911.   p.   13.34. 

County  boards  of  public  welfare. 

Must  file  a  copy  of  all  reports  to  their  supervisors  with  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and   Corrections.      Stats.   191.">.   p.  339. 

County   detention    homes. 

Plans  for  new  buildings  nuist  be  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections.  Stats.  1911.  p.  I.".;',!;  records  and  reports  may  be  prescribed  by  S.  P..  C. 
&  C.     Stats.   1!H1.  p.  1.".34:  S.  P..  C.  iV:  C.  sliall  investigate.      Stats.  1911.  p.  13:.4. 

County  hospitals. 

I'lans  for  new  buildings  must  be  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  nnd 
Corrections.  Stats.  1911,  p.  1334;  records  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  S.  B.  C.  i^  < '. 
Stats.  1913,  p.  (i82:  S.  B.  C.  &  C.  shall  investigate.     Stats.  1911.  p.  1.334. 

County  jails. 

Plans  for  new  l)uildiugs  must  be  submitted  to  State  Board  of  Clmrities  and  Cov- 
rectious.  Stats.  1911,  p.  1.334;  records  shall  be  prescribed  by  S.  B.  C.  &  C.  Stals. 
1913,  p.  G82.     S.  B.  C,  &  C,  shall  investigate,     Stats,  1911.  p.  1.334. 
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County  orphanages. 

Plans  for  new  buildings  must  be  submitted  to  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Coi"- 
rections.  Stats.  1911,  p.  1334 ;  records  may  be  prescribed  by  S.  B.  C.  &  0.  Stats. 
1911,  p.  1334.     S.  B.  C.  &  C.  shall  investigate.     Stats.  1911,  p.  1334. 

County  outrelief  systems. 

Records  must  be  prescribed  by  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  Stats. 
1917,  p.  444. 

Day  nurseries. 

Inspection,  license,  and  regulation  by  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 
Stats.  1913,  p.  73. 

Hospitals. 

Hospitals  having  maternity  departments  must  be  licensed  by  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities and  Corrections.     Stats.  191S',  p.  73.  . 

Institutions. 

Public  charitable,  correctional,  and  penal  institutions  shall  be  investigated  by 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  Stats.  1911,  p.  1334 ;  records  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  S.  B;  C.  &  C,  and  plans  for  new  buildings  must  be  submitted  to 
S.  B.  C.  &  C.     Stats.  1911,  p.  1334. 

License. 

Agencies  which  place  children  in  homes  must  have  a  permit  from  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Corrections.  Stats.  1911,  p.  1087.  Children's  institutions,  chil- 
dren's homes,  homes  which  receive  and  care  for  children,  day  nurseries,  maternity 
hospitals,  lying-in  asylums,  hospitals  must  be  licensed  by  the  S.  B.  C.  &  C.  Stats. 
1913,  p.  73. 

Lying-in  asylums. 

Must  be  licensed  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  Stats.  1913, 
p.  73;  inspection  and  regulation  by  S.  B.  C.  &  C.     Stats.  1913,  p.  73. 

Maternity   hospitals   and    homes. 

Must  be  licensed  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  Stats.  1913, 
p.  73  ;  inspection  and  regulation  by  S.  B.  C.  &  C.     Stats.  1913,  p.  73. 

Penal    institutions    (See  public  institutions). 

Plans   for   new   buildings. 

Must  be  submitted  to  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  by  all  public, 
charitable,  correctional,  and  penal  institutions.     Stats.  1911,  p.   1334. 

Prisons   (See  public  institutions). 

Probation   committees. 

Must  file  copy  of  annual  report  with  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 
Stats.   1915,  p.  1225. 

Probation   officers. 

Must  file  copy  of  semi-annual  report  with  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions.    Penal  C!ode,  sec.  1203,  sub.  j. 

Public  institutions. 

Public  charitable,  correctional,  and  penal  institutions  shall  be  investigated  by 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  Stats.  1911,  p.  1334  ;  records  may  be 
prescribed  by  S.  B.  C.  &  C.  and  plans  for  new  buildings  must  be  submitted  to 
S.  B.  C.  &  C.     Stats.  1911,  p.  1S34. 

Records. 

May  be  prescribed  by  State  Board  of  Chanties  and  Corrections  for  all  public 
charitable,  correctional,  and  penal  institutions.  Stats.  1911,  p.  1334;  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  S.  B.  C.  &  C.  for  county  almhouses,  county  hospitals,  county  jails,  and 
city  pris6ns.     Stats.  1913,  p,  082 ;  for  county  outrelief  systems,     Stats,  1917,  p.  444. 
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Relinquishment. 

Copy  of  rt'liuquishment  of  a  child  by  its  iiaiviit  oi-  guardian  for  the  iiiiri>ose  of 
adoption  must  be  filed  with  the  State  Board  of  ('harities  and  Convctioiis  before 
adoption  can  be  completed.     Civil  Code,  sec.  224. 

Reports. 

State  Board  of  ('harities  and  Corrections  may  require  from  child  placing 
agencies.  Stats.  1911.  p.  lOST ;  from  all  public  charitable,  correctional,  and  penal 
institutions.  Stats.  1911,  p.  1334;  must  be  filed  with  the  S.  B.  C.  &  C.  by  county 
l»oards  of  public  welfare.  Stats  1J)15,  ]>.  331);  annual  reports  of  probation  commit- 
tees must  be  filed  with  S.  B.  C.  &  C.  Stats.  1915,  p.  122,");  probation  officers  must 
file  copy  of  semiannual  reiM)rt  with  S.  I',.  C.  &  C.     Penal  Code,  sec.  1203,  sub.  j. 

State  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind. 

Plans  for  new  buildings  must  be  submited  to  the  State  P.uard  of  Charities  and 
Corrections.  Stats.  1911,  p.  1334;  records  may  be  prescribed  by  S.  B.  C.  &  C. 
Stats.  1911,  p.  1334.     S.  B.  C.  &  C.  shall  investigate.     Stats.  1911,  p.  1334. 

State   Home  for  the    Feeble-minded. 

Same  as  above. 

State    hospitals    for   the    insane. 
Same  as  above. 

State  prisons. 

Siunc  as  abovr. 

State   reformatories. 

Same  as  above. 
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REPORT  OF  HOARD  OK  TRUSTEES. 

Ventura,  California,  September  17,  1918. 
To  His  E.rceUoicji   Wili.iaim  D.   Stephens,   Governor  of  the  Stale  of 
California. 

Tn  presenting  to  you  the  tliird  biennial  i-eport  of  the  California  School 
for  Girls  we  believe  you  will  reeeive  it  with  a  sympathetic  understanding 
beeause  of  your  visits  to  the  school,  which  it  is  our  pleasure  to  recall. 

Tliis  report  covering  the  sixty-eighth  and  sixty-ninth  fiscal  years  is 
in  reality  tlie  first  report  of  the  school  as  jjrovidcd  for  ])y  art  of  tlie 
legislature  of  1918,  and  earried  on  at  Ventui'a. 

The  sum  of  i|^9(),(N)0  which  was  appropriated  in  1917  for  three  new 
cottages,  a  trades  building  and  a  gymnasium  will  be  expended  before 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  at  which  time  we  will  present  our 
budget  asking  for  three  additional  cottages  to  complete  the  original 
plan  for  the  school. 

It  is  our  earnest  desire  that  the  appropriation  for  the  completion  of 
the  school  may  be  made  at  one  time  in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  and 
interference  with  schoolwork  which  a  constant  interruption  by  building 
and  the  presence  on  the  grounds  of  strange  men  causes  in  a  school  of 
this  character. 

As  will  be  shown  in  the  superintendent's  report,  the  need  for  such 
care  for  girls  as  this  school  affords  is  intensified  by  war  conditions. 
The  superintendent's  report  will  also  show  that  the  war  has  made  it 
necessary  for  the  girls  to  raise  all  the  vegetables  used  by  the  institution. 
This  necessity  has  taken  the  ground  originally  intended  for  recreation 
P'urposes.  We  should  have  a  playground,  and  we  must  urge  that  at  the 
proper  time  additional  acreage  be  provided  by  the  purchase  of  the 
adjoining  fifty-seven  acres.  In  addition  we  sliould  have  for  immediate 
use  the  following:  Machinery  shed  and  hay  loft,  poultry  and  incubator 
house,  building  at  apiary,"  dry  house  and  sulphur  room,  extension  to 
garage,  propagating  house. 

Because  of  war  conditions  we  have  been  unable  to  carry  out  the  plan 
for  landscape  gardening  provided  by  Mr.  William  Vortriede,  state 
gardener,  whose  generous  interest  and  enthusiastic  devotion  we  appre- 
ciate. '  We  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
situation  of  the  school  may  be  furthei-  enhanced  hy  a  proper  care  for 
llie  suri'oiindings,  as  suggested  in  his  plans. 

It  is  again  our  pleasure  to  express  our  continued  confidence  in  the 
superintendent,  Mrs.  C.  .M.  Weymann.  Due  to  her  grasp  of  the 
psychology  of  the  war  situation,  the  girls  have  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  feel  themselves  a  part  of  the  great  world  struggle,  and  the 
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feeling  of  responsibility  this  hfis  developed  has  broadened  their  sympa- 
thies and  given  a  serious  purpose  to  their  efforts.  The  sincerity  of 
their  interest  is  shown  by  the  report  of  tlie  war  activities  in  Red  Cross, 
Belgium  Relief  and  War  Savings. 

Mrs.  Weymann's  leadership  in  the  school  has  directed  its  activities 
along  constructive  lines.  "We  believe  that  the  work  of  this  school  must 
be  not  only  for  the  care  of  the  girls  but  must  be  a  means  of  educating 
the  public  in  preventive  methods. 

We  wish  to  express  our  hearty  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Weymann's 
devotion  to  and  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  the  school,  the  success  of 
wliieh  is  due  to  lier  eff'orts  and  the  co-operatioji  of  her  teachei-s  ajid 
assistants. 

]\Irs.  Weymann's  report  in  detail  follows. 

Mrs.  D.  G.  Stephens. 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Hogue. 
Mrs.  S.  a.  Simons. 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Bell. 
Mrs.  C.  a.  Clarke. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

These  two  years  at  Ventura  have  demonstrated  two  facts :  That  an 
institution  for  delinquent  girls  can  be  conducted  without  riotous  conduct 
or  demolition  of  property,  and  that"  the  result  expected  of  state  institu- 
tions caring  for  delinquents  is  too  great.  Although  it  is  possible  to 
modify  the  conduct  of  the  inmates  while  they  are  residents  of  the  school, 
it  is  beyond  the  ability  of  any  group  of  workers  to  give  to  these  children, 
in  two  or  three  years^  time,  such  standards  a.s  result  from  conditions 
they  have  never  before  contacted.  No  matter  what  the  ultimate  results 
may  be,  the  investment  has  paid  if  no  other  results  were  obtained  than 
keeping  safely  from  harm,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  the  young  girls 
who  ai-e  sent  to  us,  eager  and  willing,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  become 
worthy  citizens,  but  wholly  unconscious  of  the  power  that  lies  within 
them  for  good.  The  process  of  transforming  and  developing  them 
reiiiiires  at  least  as  many  years  as  they  have  spent  in  wrong  living. 
There  is  so  much  to  put  out  of  their  minds  before  we  can  hope  to 
implant  new  ideals.  All  we  can  hope  to  give  the  girl  is  an  ideal  that 
will  hold  when  we  are  not  with  her,  and  ideals  are  not  acquired  over 
night.  We  do  not  hold  before  the  girl  her  past  offenses.  On  her 
nirival  at  the  school  a  curtain  is  dropped  on  her  past,  and  no  person 
in  the  school,  excepting  the  superintendent,  is  perinitted  to  become 
acMjuainted  with  her  history.  She  is  accepted  as  any  pupil  in  any  public 
school  is  accepted  and  is  held  to  answer  only  for  her  offenses  against 
our  school  government.  From  the  beginning  she  is  confronted  with 
unexpected  conditions  and  opportunities.  In  most  cases  she  has  had 
her  mind  poisoned  against  the  school  by  outside  officials '  and  comes 
prepared  to  meet  and  resent  treatment  which  she  never  finds. 

A  thorough  examination  by  our  physician,  whose  sole  concern  is  the 
health  of  the  girl;  an  assurance  of  the  ultimate  correction  of  any 
physical  disorder;  the  friendly  administration  of  the  resident  trained 
nurse ;  the  classification  by  the  psychologist ;  the  dining-room  service 
and  food  that  is  identical  with  that  served  to  the  superintendent ;  the 
home  atmosphere  everywhere,  and  the  absence  of  bars  and  fence,  startle 
her  into  a  new  line  of  reasoning.     Her  past  may  not  be  referred  to. 

Her  appreciation  of  such  privileges  and  protection  encourages  her 
to  work  for  a  good  record  and  the  approbation  of  her  house-mother 
and  instructors. 

This  reaction  is  slower  for  the  group  that  have  ))een  committed  to 
Ihe  school  for  the  must  serious  offenses  and  we  are  forc(Ml  to  maintain 
a  No  Privilege  Cottage,  bill  tlie  |)(M'eent;ige  (if  punisluiienl  is  so  nnu-h 
lower  than  it  was  a  year  ago  that  we  are  encouraged  in  our  belief  that 
it  these  gills  had  been  properly  treated  and  protected  in  their  very 
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early  years  they  would  have  undoubtedly  developed  into  worthy  citizens 
without  the  stigma  of  the  juvenile  court  and  the  stain  of  immorality. 

The  general  conduct  of  the  school  is  perhaps  as  satisfactory  as 
possible  with  this  type  of  pupil. 

Our  four  cottages,  with  thirty  inmates  each,  enable  us  to  partially, 
but  not  satisfactoril}^  segregate  the  types.  In  Cottages  One  and  Four 
we  have  the  normal  girls ;  in  Two  and  Three  the  subnormals.  As  31 
per  cent  are  subnormal,  it  is  obvious  that  effective  segregation  is  not 
possible  with  the  limited  number  of  buildings. 

The  result  of  our  work  in  training  the  defectives  fully  justifies  the 
establishment  of  the  Pacific  Colony,  soon  to  be  built  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia exclusively  for  the  care  of  defectives.  Our  hope  is  that  the 
legislature  will  appropriate  a  sum  sufficient  in  size  to  enable  the  trustees 
of  the  Pacific  Colony  to  care  for  at  least  one  thousand  of  the  several 
thousands  who  are  now  awaiting  admittance.  Our  feeble-minded  girls, 
especially  the  morons,  have  become  very  useful  contributors  to  the 
work  of  the  school.  Kindness  and  a  friendly  interest  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  make  them  happy  and  contented,  bnt  such,  interest  must 
be  constant  to  keep  them  in  order. 

The  original  plans  for  this  school  provided  for  eighteen  single  rooms 
in  each  cottage.  Lack  of  funds  prevented  these  plans  being  carried 
into  effect.  "We  were  thiLs  compelled  to  accept  the  open  dormitory. 
Experience,  however,  has  proven  that  the  supervised  dormitory  has 
been  our  best  means  of  discovering  the  real  character  of  the  girl,  and 
now  we  place  a  far  greater  value  on  it  than  on  the  single  room  for  girls 
Avho  have  gone  through  the  experiences  that  all  of  our  girls  have.  The 
girl  may  reach  a  place  in  her  progress  in  the  school  that  will  fit  her  for 
the  privilege  of  a  single  room,  but  hers  is  the  exceptional  case.  Our 
dormitories  are  attractively  furnished.  Every  two  girls  have  for  their 
personal  use  a  white  enameled  dresser  with  a  large  mirror.  Each  girl 
has  her  own  bed  and  chair.  They  decorate  their  dressers  to  suit  their 
fancy. 

The  girls  are  not  here  through  lack  of  knowledge  of  sex  hygiene — 
the}'  know  everything.  It  is  lack  of  idealism  and  natural  reserves. 
In  morals  society  demands  one  ideal  and  trains  to  another.  It  seems 
M'iser  to  encourage  modesty  under  the  supervision  of  the  night  dor- 
mitory watch,  than  to  permit  them  to  continue  wrong  practices  alone 
in  single  rooms.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  us  to  know  our  girls  as 
we  do  if  we  had  onl.y  single  rooms. 

This  has  been  a  testing  period  for  girls  and  teachers  alik'o ;  there  were 
innumerable  things  to  be  done,  antl  cacli  one  of  enun-gency  importaut'c. 
(Jnt-  12')  acres  of  land  had  to  be  developed  Our  population  increased 
in  six  weeks'  time  from  seventy-three  to  one  hundi-ed  twenty-six.     The 
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conlideiicc  of  tit'ty-thi'i'i-  new  ^iils  li;ul  to  l)e  won — it  \v;is  the  '"Over-tlie- 
top"  loyalty  of  our  coworkers  (luring  that  period  that  so  firmly 
establislied  the  .series  of  habitus  that  many  of  the  girls  have  learned  to 
api)ieeiate  and  that  has  hel|)ed  them  to  a  new  social  viewpoint. 

Our  continued  success  is  due  to  the  co-operation  and  loyalty  of  our 
coworkers,  especially  of  ^Irs.  G.  C.  Eldridge  and  ^Nliss  Alice  L.  ^liller, 
who  have  lieen  untiring  in  their  support  of  the  policy  of  the  school. 
Mrs.  Eldridge.  as  supervising  matron,  advises  constantly  with  the 
matrons  and  the  gii-ls,  while  .Miss  ]\liller  acts  as  chief  clerk  and  account- 
ant. Their  unquestioned  loyalty  has  been  a  source  of  comfort  and 
gratification.     We  fully  appreciate  their  worth. 

]\riss  Ada  E.  Vesper,  in  charge  of  our  Domestic  Arts  Department, 
lias  made  an  \ui(|ualitied  success  of  her  work  and  is  beloved  by  every 
gii  1  in  the  sciiool.  Every  girl  must  learn  to  do  her  own  mending,  nuike 
her  everyday  dresses  and  other  clothing  before  she  can  leave  that 
department  to  enter  another  detail.  A  sewing-room  is  conducted  in 
each  cottage.  Any  girl  nmy  specialize  in  sewing  and  di'essiuaking  if 
she  cares  to  do  so,  after  she  has  completed  her  training  in  i>eneral 
housekeeping,  laundering  and  cooking. 

AVork  ha.s  advanced  much  in  quality  in  the  last  two  years.  Nearly 
every  girl  is  anxious  to  learn  to  cut,  and  the  greatest  pride  is  taken  in 
being  able  to  cut  a  garment  from  the  amount  of  material  allowed. 
The  order  of  arranging  patterns  to  allow  of  no  waste  appears  to  be 
fascinating  to  every  girl.  Most  of  the  girls  show  the  greatest  pride  in 
making  fine,  hand-sewed  seams  and  trimmings.  Splendid  results  have 
conic  from  the  practice  of  elo.sely  supervising  their  personal  work  done 
on  recreation  time.  When  a  girl  I'ealizes  that  every  artiele,  whetht-r 
per.sonal  or  hrlonging  to  the  state,  must  l)e  api)roved  before  being  made 
and  inspected  wlu'u  tinished.  she  considers  carefully  whether  or  not 
the  aiticle  will  i)ass  the  test  of  good  taste  and  modesty.  Through  this 
plan  we  find  many  opportunities  for  directing  the  girl's  mind  toward 
fitness  and  ajipropriatcness  in  the  selection  of  styles  and  patterns. 
This  developed  taste  is  far-reaching  and  is  i)articularly  noticeable  in 
most  of  the  girls  who  go  out  on  parole. 

In  Cottages  Two  and  Three  (subnormals)  a  number  of  the  girls  have 
developed  much  taste  and  judgnieiit  in  .sewing.  Almost  ail  of  them 
can  be  taught  to  do  the  actual  work,  but  few  grasp  the  reason  for 
finishing  one  garment  in  one  way  and  another  in  a  different  way ;  nor 
can  they  be  changed,  once  a  method  is  formed  or  established.  Several 
of  this  group  have  learned  to  plan  a  dress  in  detail,  anticipate  difficul- 
ties and  devise  means  of  avoiding  them  before  actually  cutting  the 
garment.  This  is  unusual,  ai-.d  we  consider  it  the  I'esult  of  much 
I'xperience,  as  they  have  only  lately  arrived  at  that  point. 
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The  uormal  girls,  in  Cottages  One  and  Four,  can  seldom  be  depended 
upon  for  good  work;  where  the  girls  from  Two  and  Three  (subnormal) 
make  an  effort  to  fix  details  in  their  minds,  those  in  One  and  Four  trust 
to  their  own  resources,  and  w-hen  the  test  comes  are  unable  to  concen- 
trate long  enough  to  decide  the  right  or  wrong  method.  When  girls 
from  either  One  or  Four  will  concentrate  their  minds  on  sewing,  their 
work  is  equal  to  that  of  the  other  cottages. 

Tlie  industrial  work  requires  constant  supervision  to  develop  artistic 
results.  Some  remarkable  rugs  and  baskets  have  been  made  and  both 
grow  ])etter  in  design  and  general  appearance  as  the  girls  become  more 
experienced. 

When  the  trades  building  is  completed  and  all  the  cottages  are  well 
supplied  with  necessary  rugs  and  baskets  this  department  should 
become  one  of  important  resource  to  the  school. 

The  following  garments  were  finished  July,  1916,  to  July.  1918: 


Laundry  aprons  30 

Dining  room  aprons 3 

Beauty  culture  aprons 7 

Khaki  aprons 2 

Gingham  aprons 27l> 

Hospital  aprons 30 

Bra.ssieres 3.51 

Raffia  waste  baskets 14 

Bed  pads 42 

('or.set  covers 16 

Drawers,  pairs 592 

One-pieco  dresses 44 

Nightgowns 493 

White    petticoats 133 

Handkerchiefs    152 

I'illowca.ses 48 

Kui;s.    yards 160 

Silencr  cloths 24 

Dre.sser  scarfs,  doilies,  centerpieces 
with  crocheted,  tatted  or  embroid- 
ered edges 59 


Ii'oning    sheets 24 

CJalatea  middies 458 

Galatea    skirts 238 

Indinnhead  middies 170 

Indianhoad    skirts 45 

Bloomers,   khaki 39 

Bloomers,   galatea 41 

Laundry    bags 20 

Napkins 96 

Gingham  middies 96 

Gingham    skirts 53 

(iarters,    pairs 170 

Khaki  overall  suits 28 

Gingham  petticoats 461 

Sheets    40 

Crash    towels 14<> 

Clothespin   bags 2 

Mail  bags,  khaki •"> 

Curtains    44 

Cajis.  kitchen 23 


Red  Cross  Work. 
()u)'  Ked  Cross  Auxiliary  numbers  sixty -six  in  membership.  We  are 
a  branch  of  tlie  Ventura  Ked  Cross  Society.  The  interest  expressed  in 
this,  as  in  all  the  war  work,  is  sincere  and  unwavering.  ^lany  articles 
jirc  ;il  present  in  the  making;  the  following  have  been  finished  ;nnl 
ictnrncd  to  the  Ventura  Chapter: 

17  (lo/.rii   laparotomy  pads.  s.'l  pairs  socks. 

.';::  knllled  scarfs.  17  pairs  wristlets. 

."»»;  knitted  sweaters.  H">  helmets. 


At    ;i    iTccDl    Imiu  111    <:ivrii    liy    the    Kctl    Cniss  of    X'ciitiifa    llif   ^iirls 
(lonalt'd   caps,  yokes.   a|)rons.   nndei-wear.   etc..    I'roni   lualefials   in   tlieir 
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possession  or  sin)])lie(I  l)y  the  matrons.  These  articles  were  plaeetl  on 
sale  in  a  hootli  and  bronght  in  more  than  ^120.  The  <i:ii'ls  had  less 
than  one  week  for  preparation. 

War  Savings  Society. 
Our  War  Savings  Soeiety  has  12!J  memhers.     These  girls  no  longer 
refine.st  purchases  of  talcum  iK)wdei'  and  iiaii-  rihhon.s.     In  fact,  only 
^11.7!)    has   ])een   spent   out    ot    the    |)npils'   fund   dni'ing  tlie    past   two 
months,  against  >[!!(").();}  in  the  pi'evious  two  months. 

Hospital. 

AVe  are  fortunate  in  having  on  our  statf  Dr.  E.  V.  Lanioree,  who 
gave  up  her  San  Francisco  practice  to  assume  the  work  of  this  school. 
Dr.  Lamoree's  report  will  show  tlie  work  that  has  been  accomplislied 
in  the  hospital  and  clinic.  AVe  k(n^p  in  training  at  all  times  two  girls; 
if  they  develop  sutificientlx-  to  warrant  it  they  are  placed  in  outside 
accredited  hospitals  for  training  and  become  graduate  nurses. 

Two  of  our  girls  are  now  in  Red  Cross  service  and  both  expect  daily 
to  receive  "overseas"  orders. 

Food  Conservation. 
Every  person  in  the  school  has  tried  to  make  a  personal  recortl  in 
I'esponding  to  tlie  Nation's  need  of  food  conservation.  AVe  have 
observed  every  suggestion  and  instruction  from  every  state  or  federal 
source  besides  making  an  honest  and  ofttimes  successful  effort  to  antici- 
pate the  greater  jieeds. 

Dining  Room  and  Kitchen. 

These  are  the  coveted  details,  as  oidy  the  girls  who  are  not  taking 
treatments  for  venereal  diseases  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  cooking 
and  serving  our  foodstuffs.  We  find  it  difficult  at  times  to  select  enough 
girls  to  carry  on  this  work,  as  so  many  are  ineligible  on  account  of 
their  physical  condition.  Many  of  our  girls  become  expert  cooks  and 
waitresses  under  the  instruction  of  ti'ained  workers.  We  teach  the 
girls  in  practical  cooking,  as  very  few  are  mentally  capable  of  appreci- 
ating food  values  as  taught  in  regular  domestic  science  courses.  Our 
paroled  girls  earn  fi'om  ii^2()  to  ^i()  ])er  month  at  domestic  work. 

It  has  l)een  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  subnormals  delight  in 
doing  laundry  work  they  show  little  interest  in  kitchen  work  and 
cooking.  It  is  ditlicult  to  jx'rsuade  llieni  to  (•()mj)le1e  this  detail.  In 
one  place  no  thought  effort  is  nvpiired;  in  the  other  tliey  must  remem- 
ber instrnctiiius  given,  which  seems  hard   f'oi'  them. 

Di-.  .\l.  K.  .lalTa,  State  I'^ooil  Kxpert,  rni\-ersity  of  California,  has 
been  an  al)le  advisor  in  the  preparation  of  menus.  We  ai'c  indel)ted 
to  him  for  his  valuable  advice  and  friendlv  interest. 
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General  Housework. 
We  have  noted  that  few  parents  teach  their  girls  how  to  sew,  cook, 
sweep  or  launder.  These  essentials  have  been  entirely  neglected  in 
the  homes  from  which  they  come  and  these  homes  are  not  in  every 
case  disorganized.  Nearly  every  girl  shows  a  keen  interest  in  dustitig. 
cleaning,  scrubbing,  window  washing  and  bed  making.  As  a  rule,  they 
are  more  appreciative  of  results  of  their  work  in  these  details  than  in 
their  schoolroom  work. 

Laundry. 
While  eacli  cottage  has  its  own  laundry  under  the  su])ervision  of  tiie 
house-iHother.  in  addition  each  girl  is  given  special  instruction  by  our 
head  laundress.  .Mrs.  Julia  Hook,  in  hicacliiug.  starching,  shrinking, 
dyeing,  etc.  Nearly  all  the  girls  become  expert  in  this  work,  a.s  they 
naturally  like  to  have  their  clothing  look  pretty;  especially  is  this  time 
of  the  feeble-minded,  \v]\(>  are  particularly  interested  in  ironing  well. 

Beauty  Culture. 

There  is  one  group  of  girls  who  are  luenlally  untit  foi*  coniuicrcial 
woik,  and  temperamentally  unfit  for  housework,  but  filled  with  a  desire 
to  accomplish  something  worth  while.  As  a  rule,  they  are  very  artistic. 
Realizing  that  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  succeed  as  housekeepers,  we 
are  giving  them  a  Cour.se  in  manicuring,  shampooing  and  facial  massage 
under  a  trained  instructor.  ]\[embers  of  the  Faculty,  who  are  their 
patrons,  are  charged  a  iioniinal  fee  for  all  services,  thus  making  this 
department  self-supporting.  Making  of  switches  and  other  hair  work 
is  also  taught  in  this  class. 

Schoolroom  Work. 

.\early  e\er\-  gii'l  is  intiTested  in  I'oi-iiial  school  work.  Kacli  cottage 
has  ils  own  schoolroom  and  we  are  llms  able  1o  sepai-ate  the  normal 
girls  from  the  feeble-minded. 

The  school  ])rincipal  outlines  llie  work  for  all  the  cottages,  assigns 
each  girl  to  hei-  [)i'o[)er  grade  ;iiid  holds  all  examinations.  She  also 
conducts  the  class  in  commeicial  woi-k  at  Cottage  Four.  Six  young 
women  who  graduated  from  this  class  ai'e  filling  well-paid  positions 
with  satisfactory  results.  Several  otiu'rs  are  ready  1o  he  graduated 
\viien  they  are  otherwise  qualified   I'oi-  parole. 

In  the  other  cottages  the  school  woi'k  is  conductetl  l)y  the  house- 
mothers, who  are  also  (lualified  teachers.  The  school  principal  is 
responsil)li'  for  results  in  ,il|  llie  cottages. 

The  result  of  the  standard  educational  tests  that  were  given  cvei'\ 
gill  ill  1  lie  si-iidol  this  yeai"  is  incorporated  in  |)|-.  Kei-nald  s  report  of 
(UN-   [psychological   depart  iiient. 
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Library, 
To  Miss  Julia  Steffa,  county  librarian,  we  are  indebted  for  a  large 
liuniber  of  books  that  are  kept  in  bookcases  in  Cottage  P^'our.  One 
v()Uii<;'  lady  is  appointed  scliool  librarian.  On  ever}'  Saturday  the  gii-is 
fi'cni  eacli  cottage  have  an  hour  designated  for  the  exchange  of  books. 
Ne;nly  every  girl  enjoys  reading,  but  they  have  practically  discon- 
tinued the  pleasure  since  we  organized  a  lied  Cross  Auxiliary.  Their 
wIkiIc  iiitci'est  is  centered  in  w;ir  needs. 


Farm  and  Garden. 

To  produce  oui-  own  vegetables  meant  a  sacrifice  to  the  girls.  We 
( (/uld  not  conduct  grade  work  in  the  schoolrooms  and  take  care  of  the 
acreage  necessary  to  supply  dur  conniiissary  with  melons  and  vegetabh\s. 
We  are  too  small  in  poi)ulation  to  ])roperly  carry  on  the  work  in  all 
(Icpaitmenls  without  such  sacrifice,  ;iii(|  we  are  too  big  not  to  be  expected 
to  produce  results.  One  thiim  must  be  accomplished  at  the  cost  of 
another. 

Governor  Stephens,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  school  in  April,  1IJ18, 
suggested  that  "All  the  education  in  the  world  would  amount  to  nothing 
if  the  Mar  should  be  lost,"  and  advised  us  to  give  our  attention  to  food 
production.  As  a  result  we  closed  the  schoolrooms  and  have  cared  for 
seven  acres  of  vegetables,  producing  for  the  year  'round  a  sufficient 
((uantity  of  fifty-seven  varieties.  To  dry  the  necessary  quantity  of 
\'eg(tables  will  require  a  dry-house  because  of  the  continued  fogs 
Ihioughnut  the  sunnner  months.  We  succeeded  in  drying  a  fair  amount 
and   canned   nuich   for  winter  use.      We  I'aised   the   following: 


(Inrdcu  peas 

Striiis  Ix'iins 

Lima  beans 

Kidney  beans 

lOnjflish   Ix-ans 

("abbane 

Sweet   corn 

l*oiK'orn 

Field  corn 

Tomatoes 

Ca  rrot  s 

Radislies 

Kluibnrl) 

Salsify 

Turnips 

Beets 

S(iuasli,   4    varieties 

Eggplant 


rnnijikins 

("itron 

I  Jell  i>cppers 

Sweet  i)epi)er.s 

-Mexican  liol  iiep^iers 

IMniientos 

Strawberries 

Ulackljerries 

( 'aulitiower 

Rrussels  sjjrouts 

Spinach 

Dill 

Lettuce 

Celery 

Onions 

Asparagus 

Garlic 

Parsley 


Cncund^ers 

Swiss  chard 

Artichokes 

Peanuts 

Chayotes 

Parsnips 

Watennelons 

Iloneydew  melons 

Casabas 

Cantaloupes 

Kale 

Poselle 

Horseradish 

Anise 

Clierkins 

Okra 

Endive 

Sage 


Our  apricot  trees  yieldeil  4A  tons  of  green  fruit  in  IDIT  ami  U  tons 
ill  mis.  'JMiis  I'l-uit  we  canned  and  dried  for  our  own  use.  We  washed 
and  wiped  every  apricot  before  placing  on  the  drying  trays,  that  the 
girls  might  he  ]>i'oi)erly  taught  to  be  cleanly  and  sanitary  in  such  work. 
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In  addition  to  caring  for  our  own  crop  we  have  for  two  seasons  pitted 
and  dried  the  crop  of  a  neighbor,  ]\Ir.  George  Willits,  whose  property 
adjoins  ours,  and  where  no  visitors  are  allowed  during  apricot  season. 
This  opportunity  solved  a  problem  for  us,  as  the  first  .year  we  were  here 
the  fruit  workers  proved  a  great  annoyance.  For  this  work  we  earned 
$967.60  in  1917  and  $719.70  in  1918.  Our  1917  earnings  were  placed 
in  the  school  contingent  fund  and  applied  on  the  purchase  of  a  tractor. 
The  girls  were  very  jji-oud  of  their  contrihutio)!  to  tliis  purchase.  Our 
1918  earnings  arc  not  yet  expended. 

One  group  of  girls  have  become  proficient  in  general  farm  and 
garden  work  and  propagation  of  plants  and  vegetables.  In  addition 
to  their  practical  work  on  the  farm  they  have  completed  Tniversity  of 
California  correspondence  courses  on  different  pertinent  .sul).j(»cts. 

Commissary. 
This  important  department  has  been  satisfactorily  and  intelligently 
conducted  by  ]\Iiss  Kae  Sagorsky,  who  has  as  her  assistants  three  girls, 
who  learn  the  routine  of  an  ordinary  department  and  grocery  store. 
These  girls  deliver  all  produce  and  materials  to  the  different  cottages 
l)y  means  of  a  ho)*se  and  wagon. 

Ice. 

This  year  we  installed  an  ice-making  machine.  The  girls  handle  and 
deliver  this  produce  to  tlie  refrigerators  in  the  cottages. 
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Piggery. 

Our  piggery  has  i)roduce(l  all  oni'  lard,  hams,  bacon  and  pork  (frei 

salt  and  dried).     The  girls  do  not  take  care  of  this  department,  on 

account  of  the  breeding.     We  have  just  completed  a  line  new  building 

foi-  our  thoroughbred  Berkshire  pigs. 

Bees. 

In  the  spring  of  1918  we  added  an   apiary  of  '.-,')  swaiMus  tiiat   li^ 
furnished  to  date  1,166  pounds  of  honey. 

Miss  Bradford,  agriculturist,  teaches  difVerenl   giils  to  care  for  tliti 
bees,  extract  and  separate  the  honey. 

Alfalfa. 

The  gii-ls  irrigate  and  harvest  seven  a<'rcs  di'  alfalfa.  Prciduction  in^ 
1917  was  191  tons,  and  in  1918,  50  tons,  with  two  more  cuttings  before 
the  season   ends. 

Walnuts. 
Our  t \\('iit\-1hrcc   walnut    trees  \  ieldeil   nearly  L'   Ions  in    1I>17. 
t!Xp<'ct    the  same   amount    this   i'all.      The  girls  take   entire  care  of  tl 
cl"o|). 
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Orchard. 

Our  2r)(>  citi'iis  Irt'fs  will  \  iriil  ;i  liulij  ere*!)  oi'  It'iiums,  (ii-iu'lICS  aiul 
grapefruit  this  fall. 

On  ditt'orcnt  parts  of  the  jj:roiinds  we  lia\-e  planted  1,500  fruit  trees, 
includinsi-  thirty-five  varieties.  Some  of  thesc^  will  eomiiKMiee  to  bear 
in  1919. 

Grounds. 

Il  has  iiol  l)een  pc)ssil)le  to  develop  the  i;i*ounds  satisfactorilv  in  this 
shoi't  time.  AH  terraees  had  to  be  made  and  nnirh  iiradin«i'  was  neces- 
sai'v   before  Neii'etable  ti'ardens  eoiild  b(^  ])lanted. 

To  (•omj)le1e  W(M*k  on  the  ^'rounds  will  re(|uire  lii-avelinti-  jiiid  oilinn' 
of  thi-ee  miles  of  road  and  Iniildint"'  of  over  two  and  a  half  mile.s  of 
cement  sidewalks  and  steps;  also  removal  of  3,400  cubic  feet  of  dirt 
back  of  Cottages  Three  and  Four.  We  have  on  hand  for  this  work 
the  neee-ssary  amount  of  cement,  a  rock  crusher,  cement  mixer.  Fresno 
scraper  and  tractoi-. 

The  vast  amount  of  work  already  accomplished  is  due  to  Mr.  G.  C. 
Eldridge,  Mr.  F.  W.  Bentz,  .Mr.  Cliarle.s  Pratt  and  Mr.  Fred  liush, 
who  have  worked  energetically  under  the  strain  of  constant  interrup- 
tions due  to  regular  routine  duties  and  emergency  requirements. 

We  hope  during  the  next  biennial  period  to  engage  help  foi-  this 
woi-k  alone  tliat  it  may  be  satisfactorily  completed. 

Weeding. 
One  group  of  gii-ls  work  almost  daily  at  weeding  to  keep  the  drive- 
ways and  yards  in  order.     These  girls  are  under  the  supervision  of 
.Miss  Nella  Harris,  who  is  a  grade  teacher  and  who  gives  oral  instruc- 
tions to  the  girls  in  licr  charge  while  thus  working. 

Goatery. 
In  Xoveml)er  of  ]!)17  we  ])urchased  thirty  milk  goats  at  $30  per 
head.  We  now  have  in  addition  sixteen  doe  kids.  These  forty-six 
goats  will  sui)])ly  all  our  milk  and  some  cheese  next  year.  At  this  time 
they  supply  enough  milk  for  table  use,  but  not  enough  for  the  girls  to 
drink.  This  milk  is  wholesome  and  satisfactory.  Mrs.  F.  W.  Bentz 
and  a  detail  of  girls  have  successfully  cared  for  this  department. 

Rabbits  and  Fowls. 
AVork  with  rabbits,  turkeys  and  chickens  has  proven  beneficial  to  the 
group  that  for  physical  reasons  should  not  be  confined  to  the  schoolroom 
or  kitchen.  This  outdoor  work  serves  two  purposes:  the  girl  is  helped 
to  control  certain  tendencies  and  the  commissary  is  supplied  with  an 
occasional  meal  of  rabbits  for  the  whole  family. 
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W'c     li;i\r     1U»1     yet     dcNclo]  X'd     (ill|-    cllicki'll     i|i|);irt  lllclll  :     wr     |»l;ili     lo 

liiisc   l.CCO  lictis:  we  imw  Ikinc  only   loO. 

This  cliiiiiili'  is  iiol  idi'jil  for  turkey  liush.-iiuliy  ;  \\r  rjiisc  only  eiiuugh 
i'oi-  oui-  'I'luiiiks^iviii^  and  Chi-istnias  dinners. 

Furs. 
The  girls  wlio  work  in  the  rabbit  detail  have  learned  to  cure  the  skin.s, ' 
and  we  lia\-e  made  some  veiy  attractive  and  useful  mutt's  and  collars, 
and  plan  lo  make  robes  and  rngs. 

Home  Life. 
\a\\'  ill  llie  coltau'es  is  jicneijdiy  liapi)y  and  liariiionious.  .Mrs. 
Ilamna  Donulas,  house-mother  at  ("ottagv  One;  .Mi.ss  E.  K.  Harrison 
at  Cottage  Two;  .Mrs.  Dora  Day  at  Cottage  Three;  and  Mi.ss  Dora 
Estelle  at  Cottage  Four,  and  the  matrons  who  work  with  them,  each 
take  an  especial  pride  in  the  conduct,  order  and  conservation  in  their 
respective  cottages.  They  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  in  none  of  our 
buildings  is  there  any  evidence  of  destruction  of  property.  The  girls 
are  showing  their  appreciation  of  Aalnes  by  refi-aining  from  wi-iting 
on  or  defacing  walls  or  furniture. 

Miss  Alcinda  Roberts,  our  senior  night  dormitory  watch  in  ( 'ottage 
Two,  has  had  remarkable  success  with  the  subnormal  group,  who  are 
generally  very  difficult  to  manage  in  groups.  Their  devotion  to  Miss 
Roberts  is  apparent. 

The  success  of  our  house  gardens  is  entii-ely  due  to  the  mati-ons  in 
the  cottages,  who  in  addition  to  their  daily  routine  duties  have  directi'd 
and  encouraged  their  girls  in  this  war  work. 

It  is  to  be  ho])ed  that  this  institution  will  not  l)e  expected  to  continue 
to  produce  as  iiiaii,\-  vegetables  as  wc  are  now;  it  would  l)e  unfair  to 
the  girls,  as  they  need  schooling  and  honsew(n-l\  that  will  enable  theni 
to  earn   their   lixiiig  when   parole  is  gi'aii1e(l. 

Evenings  in  lln'  cottages  are  ])leasantly  spent.  I']ach  living-i'oom 
has  a  piano  and  a  \'ictrola  which  the  girls  are  free  to  use.  It  has  been 
interesting  to  note  that  all  but  a  few  of  the  girls  havt'  for  the  past  year 
lost  all  interest  in  the  recreation  honi-  as  it  used  to  be  spent.  They 
now  devote  every  spai'c  moment  frcnn  i(M|uired  duties  to  knitting  for 
llie  Ued  Cross  or  sewing  for  little  Belgian  children.  Through  this 
work  the  gii'ls  ha\'e  been  made  to  I'eel  llial  lliey  are  a  pari  of  the  great 
war   work. 

The  proposed  pla>gi()Uiid  is  no!  yet  de\'eloped.  nor  will  it  be  po.ssihle 
to  develop  it  luilil  the  war  is  over  and  wf  are  no!  lUHpiired  to  rinse  so 
iimch  produce.  ()ur  \-egetable-gro\ving  grouinl  is  vei-y  limited.  We 
have  been  forced  to  use  tlie  only  gi-onnd  that  is  suilal)h'  for  a  phiy- 
uround  as  a  t  nn-k  garden. 
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All  oiildoor  |il;il  ronii  is  used  lui*  1  he  chisscs  in  pliysicjil  ciiltin'c.  TIk; 
^'irls  ciij^'aiic  in  li;iii(ll>;ill  and  hasrhail  at  their  pleasure  during'  recrealion 
time. 

Evening  entertainnicnls  are  given  frequently  in  every  cottage  and 
every  holiday  is  fittingly  observed.  J\lany  of  the  girls  are  clever  and 
talented  and  love  to  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  others.  As  we  watch 
IIkmu  day  after  day  expres.sing  themselves  as  oilier  girls  do;  hear  them 
ambitiously  plan  foi-  their  future;  note  their  interest  in  work  and 
study  and  wholesome  play,  it  is  hard  to  accept  that  they  must  always 
siilfej'  because  (»!'  the  sins  of  omission  of  unworthy  parents  and  of  an 
inditfei'ent,  selfish  society.     Tlu'  ghi  is  not  to   bl<tii\( . 

The  No  i'l-ivilege  (^^ttage  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Anna  lleuwinkle,  who 
has  lieen  a  trained  nurse  anil  whose  duly  it  is  to  help  the  "out-of-oi'der " 
girl  to  realize  her  mistake  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  We  have 
no  determinate  sentence  and  our  discipline  differentiates  according  to 
the  cause  back  of  the  failure  and  the  mentality  of  the  girl.  The  girls 
are  in  the  main  directed  rather  than  corrected. 

The  Home  Hour. 
It  is  a  real  pleasure  when  Sunday  comes  to  have  from  one  to  four 
paroled  girls  come  home  to  attend  chapel  and  listen  to  the  superintend- 
ent's talk  following,  when  all  the  matrons  arc  excused  and  only  the 
girls  are  present.  At  this  hour  the  girls  informally  recount  their  efforts 
I)ut  forth  during  the  week  to  reach  the  standard  of  the  TOO  per  cent 
woman,  an  image  of  whicdi  they  are  striving  to  hold  befoi'e  them  as 
their  guide  to  pi-oper  conduct  which  will  cNcntiially  gain  for  them 
parole. 

Escapes. 

in  IDIT  twelve  girls  left  the  school  by  escai)e.  In  U)18  again  there 
were  the  same  nmuber.  Two  who  succeeded  in  getting  away  have  not 
yet  been  located. 

it  is  to  be  regretted  that  most  of  the  girls  who  run  awa\'  ai'e  a.ssisted 
by  men,  both  young  and  old,  to  nmke  their  escape  complete.  We  have 
not  hesitated  to  prosecute  such  offenders  whenever  possible  and  are 
appreciative  of  the  services  and  co-operation  of  District  Attorney 
Bowker  and  his  assistant  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  of  Sheriff  McMartin  and 
his  deiiuties,  who  haAc  reudei'cd  \;dual)le  assistance  whenever  called 
upoji. 

Christian  Endeavor. 
]\Iore  good  is  derived  from  (Uiristian  Endeavor  and  Sunday  School 
than  from  any  other  school  activity.     This  work  is  under  the  direction 
of  ]\Iiss  Vesper,  who  is  al)ly  assisted  l)y  other  volunteer  teachers  who 
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arc  members  of  our  staff.  \)y.  draci'  Sliai-p  of  Satico\ ,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Stone 
and  a  group  of  young-  ladies  from  ^^'nt^l•a  liavc  added  mut-h  to  the 
interest  of  the  girls  in  Christian  Endeavor  \>y  visiting  them  often  and 
keeping  them  in  touch  with  the  other  county  and  state  Endeavors. 
Each  cottage  has  its  own  Endeavor.     ]\Iiss  Vesper's  report  follows: 

Members  Intermediate  Society,  102 ;  average  attendance  at  Sunday 
evening  service,  9.').  AVe  liave  five  separate  societies  which  form  a 
union.  The  president  of  each  society  is  a  teacher  of  the  school,  tlic 
secretary  a  girl.  An  executive  committee,  composed  of  presidents  and 
secretaires  of  tlie  societies,  meet  moiithly  to  discuss  plans  and  n('(nls 
of  the  societies. 

rnternational  topics  are  used  exclusively  for  Sunda\-  evening  serv- 
ices.    A  girl  rarely  ever  stays  away  from  Christian  Endeavor  meetings. 

Practical  Helps  from  Christian  Endeavor. 

The  acknowledgment  of  a  needed  help,  whether  real  or  assumed.  The 
Christian  Endeavor  members  are  so  largely  in  majority  that  a  new  gii'l 
is  impressed  with  the  idea  of  spiritual  lielj)  as  a  means  of  making  good. 

Development  of  self-effort  in  discipline.  The  girl  is  unstable  in 
religious  efforts  just  as  she  is  in  work;  but  once  she  is  thoroughly 
interested  in  Christian  Endeavor  she  begins  to  measure  her  actions  by 
her  sense  of  right  and  wrong  rather  than  by  rules,  and  obeys  rules 
because  she  desires  to  do  right  and  not  from  fear  of  consequences. 

Every  Christian  Endeavor  member  is  expected  to  memorize  and 
repeat  a  verse  of  Scripture  daily.  Many  girls  have  never  memorized, 
but  others  who  do  so  readily  will  day  after  day  and  week  after  week 
select  and  teach  verses  to  those  who  find  it  hard.  These  girls  have 
foiuid  real  pleasure  in  memorizing  and  repeating  verses  because  of  such 
helj)  and  have  developed  the  ability  to  select  and  memorize  for  them- 
selves. They  develop  a  spirit  u\'  co-operation,  and  many  iiieiiibers 
realize  their  own  i-esponsibility  in  allowing  another  girl  to  fail.  The\' 
are  developed  intellectnally  and  spii-itually  \)y  the  daily  use  of  thi'ir 
Bibles,  and  from  their  ciToi-ts  to  keep  up  the  woi-k  of  tin'  Christian 
Endeavor  they  have  learned  to  read  the  Bible  intelligently.  , 

Christian  Endeavoi-  in  our  school  has  |)a.sse(l  thi-ough  three  stages 
since  its  beginning: 

First — A  struggle  for  existence  with  only  a  fi'w  members. 

Second — A  stage  of  popularity  when  every  girl  wanted  to  he  a 
member  because  of  the  entertaiinnent   and  diversion  t)tTered. 

Third — The  develojjment  of  the  present  status,  whicli  nuiy  be  right- 
fully stated  as  supj)lying  a  means  of  satisfying  the  desire  for  spiritual 
growtii  which  is  awakened  in  tlu-  consciousness  as  an  ine\itahle  result 
of  the  policy  of  the  school  as  a  whole. 
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Sunday  School. 

The  attoiuUuu'c  at  Suiidtiy  Scliool  is  sli<ilitl\-  I('>s  than  at  tlic  ("hristian 
Endeavor  ht'causc  of  the  ncccssarv  detail  work  in  tlie  kitchens. 

Sunday  Sehool,  a.s  ('lu'i.stian  Endeavor,  is  eondueted  in  eadi  cottajic 
by  a  teacher  of  the  sehool.  This  work  is  voluntarv  and  is  mueh  ai)i)reei- 
ated  by  all  concerned.     International  lessons  are  used  exclusively. 

A  Catholic  Sunday  Sehool.  conducted  by  sisters  from  St.  Vincent's 
Orphana<>e  in  Santa  liarbara,  has  been  oro^anized,  and  the  Catholic 
g;irLs  are  benefited  by  these  instructions.  Sr.  Vincent,  who  has  charge 
of  this  work,  is  devoted  to  the  Catholic  girls,  who  affectionately  appreci- 
ate her  valuable  services. 

Sunday  Services. 
Every  Sunday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  services  are  held  at  Cottage 
Three,  pending  the  construction  of  our  auditorium,  which  will  be  used 
ill  lieu  of  a  chai)el.  which  we  ho[)('  will  be  considered  as  a  necessary 
building  to  comph^e  the  in.stittition.  Thest-  Sunday  sei'vices  have  been 
conducted  regularl.w  voluntarily   and   without  charge   by 

lii'V.   .I;is.    I*.    Stiiuc,    I'lt'sliytcrijiii    iiiiiiish-r    of    X'ciUiii'a. 
Itcv.   W.   II.   Il:\iiii:if()r(l,  ( "()n.iiri>.i!;;iti()niil  minister  of  W-utura. 
lii'v.  K.    K.   Willi.  Methodist-Episcopal   South   minister  of  Ventura. 
Rev.  Frank  C   Echvards,   Methodist   minister  of  Ventura, 
Rev.  Thcs.  V.   Swift,   Episcoi)al   minister  of  Oxnarfl. 

Other  ministers  have  officiated  at  different  times,  and  last  year  many 
of  the  Chautau(|\ui  i)articipants  came  to  the  school  and  repeated  their 
programs  for  us. 

The  messages  that  these  good  meti  have  brought  to  the  girls  and 
teachers  alike  are  of  the  highest  value,  and  no  man  can  repay  them  for 
the  work  they  have  done.     We  can  but  thank  them. 

On  Easter  and  Christmas  the  ladies  of  the  dilferent  churches  at 
Ventura  come  to  the  school  to  rejjcat  the  song  services  they  have  given 
in  church  on  those  days.  They  also  come  many  Sundays  to  sing  for 
the  girls.  We  appreciate  their  services  and  they  will  never  know  just 
how  nnich  their  kindly  interest  means  to  the  girls. 

Our  girls  hold  among  their  very  best  friends  the  .1.  ().  C.  girls  of 
Santa  ^lonica  and  Los  Angeles.  The.se  splendid  young  women  have 
adopted  as  part  of  their  duties  an  interest  in  this  family.  They  supply 
us  with  a  generous  quantity  of  materials  each  Christmas  that  enables 
every  girl  in  the  school  to  fashion  some  attractive,  useful  gift  to  send 
to  her  mother  or  nearest  relative. 

The  Westminster  Girls'  Guild  of  the  Ojai  Valley  contributed  dresser 
scarfs  and  useful  articles  for  one  of  our  honor  cottages.  Our  girls 
appreciate  this  group  of  friends. 
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Visitors. 
Wliih'  we  fully  appreriati'  the  fact  that  this  is  a  state  institution  and 
belongs  to  tiie  public,  to  whom  \\v  are  largely  accountable,  we  have 
discouraged  promiscuous  visiting  for  the  sake  of  the  girls,  w  ho  should 
be  accorded  the  same  protection  as  is  given  girls  of  any  private  home. 
Parents  and  relatives  are  welcome  at  any  time,  as  a  set  day  would  be 
inconvenient  in  many  eases  where  distance  must  be  considered.  Should 
visitors  be  admitted  too  freely  it  would  defeat  our  effort  to  develop 
modesty,  pride  and  self-respect  in  the  girl.  On  the  whole  the  girls 
resent  being  placed  on  exhibition — and  we  encourage  this  attitude. 

Our  Coworkers. 

The  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  our  Governor  has  a  sincere  interest  in 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  this  school  has  been  of  inniieasurable 
encouragement  to  us  in  our  work. 

It  has  been  a  personal  pleasure  to  work  with  the  gentlemen  of  the 
State  Board  of  Control.  Their  advice  has  helped  us  over  many  rough 
places.     AVe  value  their  confidence  aiul  their  courteous  treatment. 

The  State  Civil  Service  Conmiiasion  has  rendered  valual)le  assistance 
in  securing  teachers  for  our  various  dejiartiiieiils.  We  appreciate  lluMr 
friendly  co-operation  and  hel})fulness. 

The  State  Department  of  Engineering,  by  their  continued  int(n'est 
ill  our  welfare,  has  taken  much  responsibility  from  our  shoulders. 

The  State  Purchasing  Department  has  been  an  invaluable  help, 
especially  since  it  became  so  difficult,  l)ecause  of  war  conditions,  to 
purchase  necessary  commodities. 

Parole  Work. 
:\Irs.  Geo.  B.  Weed  of  Los  Angeles  and  .Mrs.  Abbie  R.  .Mc:\lullen  of 
San  Francisco  ai-e  in  chai'ge  of  our  outside  woi'k.  One  hundi-eil  sixty- 
one  gii-ls  have  been  I'cleasetl  from  the  school  since  it  was  established  in 
1914.  At  this  lime  sixty-two  are  on  ])arole;  the  remainder  have  been 
either  automatically  dischai'ged  at  '21  years  of  age  or  honorably  dis- 
charged because  ol*  good  conduct.  These  ])arole  olbcers  have  visited 
many  of  the  gii'ls'  homes,  but  lack  ol'  I'linds  has  pi'exented  them  from 
carrying  into  efl'ect  our  extensive  plan  for  research  and  follow-u|)  work. 
It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  a  very  close  fri(»ndship  i^xists  between  the 
school  and  many  girls  who  are  well  past  21.  often  mai  lied  and  motliers 
of  children.  If  a  girl  holds  .steady  alter  she  is  1*1  ber  ;ii)pi'eciation  of 
the  state's  interest  in  her  grows.  It  is  not  always  "a  betl  of  roses" 
for  the  gii-1  who  goes  into  service  as  housemaid.  Too  often  a  girl  of  IS 
is  expected  to  i)eri'orm  duties  that  would  be  hard  for  a  woman  of  3;'). 
On  the  othei-  hand,  many  lir.st-class  liomes  have  taken  our  girls  and 
treat    tlieiii   with  grnerous  consideration. 


As  ;ilr('ii(ly  stilted.  Itil  <>ii'ls  have  been  paroled  oi-  released  rrom  tlie 
school  (liii'iii<4'  a   period  of  four  years;  of  these 

'riircc.   ur  ll    i)vv  ccul.   li:i\('   died. 

Xiuoty-oiglil,  or  Gl   per  cent,   have,   lo  dale,   iiiadi'  ^ood. 

Sixty,  or  37  per  cent,  liave   failed. 
Of  the.se  latter 

Twenty-seven,  or  1(1.7  p(M-  cent,   failed  before  HI. 

Tliirty-three,  or  20.5  per  cent,   failed  after  lil. 
Of  the  total  failures 

Twenty-three,  or  38  per  cent,  were  feei)le-niinilrd. 

The  wonder  is  that  tlio  percentage  of  failures  is  not  doubled,  as  the 
following  facts  may  sugge.st : 

Ninety-ei.ulit  per  cent  of  tlie  girls  committed  to  lliis  school  are  sexnally  immoral. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  girls  received  at  the  school  have  had  sex  relations 
with  boys  or  men,  or  both,  before  they  were  14  years  of  age. 

Fifty  per  cent  had  such  relations  before  they  were  12  years  of  age. 

Fifty-four  per  cent  are  known  to  be  victims  of  deplorable  sex  pracliccs,  and 
another  10  per  cent  might  safely  be  added  to  this  number. 

In  these  two  years  ISO  of  233  girls  (71)  per  cent)  have  been  treated  for  gonorrhea. 
At  this  time  72^  per  cent  are  so  afflicted. 

Fourteen  per  cent  are  or  have  been  married. 

Twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  of  those  married  have  liorne  ('liildreu  ( iiiosl  of  tlieni 
were  forced  marriages  and  the  girls  continued  their  delinquency). 

Seven  per  cent  of  the  283  have  given  birth  to  illegitimate  children.  .\one  of 
them  have  married. 

Eight  and  a  half  per  cent  have  produced  abortions  before  coming  here. 

Two  per  cent  are  mothers  of  two  or  more  children. 

Six  per  cent  have  been  victims  of  the  lusts  of  their  own  fatlim-  or  brothers,  or  both. 

One  20-year-old  feeble-minded  girl  ha-s  borne  two  children  by  her 
own  father.     Her  mother  is  dead. 

Another  feeble-minded  girl,  with  the  knowledge  of  her  parents,  had 
one  child  by  a  white  man  and  a  second  one  by  a  Chinaman. 

Semisexualisin  is  not  iinconnnon. 

The  sixty  girls  who  failed  on  parole  or  after  21  came  from  homes  ay 
follows,  and  .some  of  them  returned  to  these  homes  after  leaving  the 
school : 

1.  Normal.  Father  dead;  drunkard.  Mother  drunkard  and  iuunoral.  ((Jirl  is 
unusually  bright — drinks  heavily  and  is  mother  of  one  illegitimate  child  that  lives 
with  the  two  drinking  women.) 

2.  Feeble-minded.     Father  dead.     Mother   runs   hous(>   of   i)rostitution. 

3.  Feeble-minded.     Mother    dead.     Father    drunkard. 

4.  Normal.  Father  drunkard  and  abusive;  is  on  probation.  Mother  good  woman; 
runs  transient   rooming  house. 

5.  Feeble-minded.  J'ather  and  grandfather  were  members  of  Black  Hand  in  It.aly. 
^Mother  works  in  cannery.     All  stand  in  with  each  other  in  time  of  trouble. 

G.  Feeble-minded.  Father  doesn't  work ;  temperate.  Mother  intemperate  and 
profane.  Ten  children.  Girls  have  all  been  prostitutes.  Boys  under  arrest  on 
different  charges.     One  boy  married  to  an   idiot — they  have  two  babies. 

7.  Feeble-minded.  Parents  divorced ;  father  has  married  twice  sinc(>.  ^lother 
married  again.     Two  sisters;   not   good  women. 
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•S.  Fci'hii-inindcd.  Fatlicr  <lr!i<l.  .Mollicr  iiianicd  jiiriiiii  ami  divDic-t'd.  Luw  tirade 
luentally.  One  IhhIIkm-  a  slcvi'dori-  and  lliiiuirlnfnl  of  liis  family.  OIIht  lirotlu-r 
no  good. 

[).  Normal.  FatlhT  lclc.ui:i|ili  i>i)i'rator;  drinks  sd  iliat  he  works  l)iil  liltlc  Often 
arrested.     Mother  works  ont  hy  day;  cooks  for  chiidii'u  on  lier  time  off  in  evenings. 

10.  Feeble-minded.  Father  and  mother  di'ad.  .Mother  attempted  suicide  five 
years  before  her  death.  One  Ijrother  suicidcil :  two  others  dieil.  One  sister  i.s  a  !;'>0'1 
woman  ;  the  other  three  are  prostitutes. 

11.  Normal.  Parents  divorced  after  jrir!  was  u:rowM.  Imt  remarried.  .Motlirr  in- 
temperate and  a  prostitute. 

12.  Normal.  Father  dead.  Mother  married  asiain.  One  i)rother  was  an  idiot: 
he  died  at  20.  Three  sistei's  have  convulsions  and  heart  trouble  and  suffer  from 
terrible  headaches. 

13.  Normal.  Fatiu^-'s  whereabouts  unknown.  Mother  absolutely  inditTerent  as 
to  fate  of  liiil.     J'oes  not  care  what  happens  as  long  as  she  is  not  disturbed. 

14.  Normal.  Parents  divorced.  Father  works  on  ranch.  Mother  is  a  drunkard 
and  a  inostitute.     She  ran  house  of  prostitution  for  years.      Has  two  daushters. 

].">.  Feeble-minded.  Father  has  lits ;  i.s  a  drunkard  and  inunoral.  Mother  dead. 
Father  married   ai,'ain.     Five  children  ;   all   feeble-minded. 

1(>  and  17.  Normal.  Parents  of  these  sisters  divorced.  Mother  remarried. 
I'rostitvite. 

15.  Normal.  I-'ailier  special  iiolice  officer :  inteni])eiate  and  innnoral.  Motln'r 
inlemiierate. 

r.!.  Xnrianl.  l'"allier  cf  iliis  uirl  and  a  sister  and  one  brother  is  also  the  father 
of  llie  iiiotiier's  second  hushanil.  who  was  a  son  1),\-  1  he  father's  first  wife.  Tlu' 
mother  has  se\en  children  by  her  seconil  husband.  P.oth  men  intemperate  in  the 
extreme.  At  the  time  sirl  was  sent  to  Ventura  the  father  was  arrested  for  rape  on 
his  other  stepdaughter. 

20.  Nomial.     Father  was  a  member  of  the  Black   Hand   in   Hal.v   and  has  often 

been  in  dealings  with  the  same  order  in .  California.     He  is  known 

as  a  criminal  crook  and  is  always  under  an  ofiicer's  eye.  Mother  is  dead,  but  while 
living  was  in  jail  each  month  during  hei-  period  on  account  of  her  husband's  abuse 
that  caused  temporary  insanity.  Father  is  married  again  to  a  regular  old  witch  and 
miser,  who  is  unkind  to  the  ciiildren  by  his  former  wife. 

21.  Normal.  Fatiier  makes  about  .$15  per  week  laboring  on  street.  Unkind  to 
children  :  indilfe'rent  to  actions  of  his  family.  Mother  works  in  laundry  part  of  time 
and  keeps  her  home  very  neat.  She  has  her  men  admirers  with  the  sanction  of  her 
husband.  The  older  brother  has  improper  relations  with  the  younger  sister.  Both 
bo.vs  work  and  the  little  girl  helps  in  the  home  with  all  the  work. 

22.  Normal.  Father  has  not  been  heard  from  for  several  years.  .Mother  seciued 
divorce ;  married  again  and  sejjarated  from  second  husband.  She.  too.  has  disaj)- 
peared. 

2."'..  .\(iriual.  Father  works  around  stai)les  when  he  will  work;  is  intemi)erate  and 
iiiinioial.      Mother  dead.      One  sister  married   and   has  one  child;   very   unreliable. 

21.  .Xonnal.  I'alJK'r  (ie,i(l.  .Motiier  married  auain.  Works  in  cjumery  or  out 
by   the  day. 

2.").  l''eel)Ie-niin(led.  Father  has  se)v<'(l  a  term  in  Folsom  prison  umler  an  assmned 
name.  Present  wheii'abouls  unknown.  .Mother  \v(U'ks  out  by  the  day;  is  a  goiid 
woman. 

2(5.  r'eeble-minded.  l''allier  a  barber;  inlemperali-  in  the  e.\lrenu'.  Pari'Uts 
divorced.      .Mother  and  sistei    ii\iim  in  )irostitution.     Two  iiri>thers  in  reform  sdmols. 

27.  Normal.  Father  has  been  in  jail  most  of  the  past  year  for  intemperatu'e  and 
brutality  to  wife  and  nonsu|)port  of  family.  Motlier  is  frail  :  works  in  laundry  or 
anything  she  can  get  to  do  when  she  is  able. 

2S.  Feeble-minded.  Parents  divorced  when  child  was  a  men-  liabw  I'^alher  is 
deaf  and  nearly  blind  and  sniVers  fioni  many  abscesses.  .Mother  in  a  saniiariniu 
for  mental  trouble. 
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L".>.  Xoiiiiiil.  l'\itliri-  ,1  Inlidicr:  eiiriis  $2.(10  per  day  wlii'ii  lie  works.  I  niciiiiicr- 
iilc  and  a  ((instant  iiajiucr:  has  driven  his  wife  insane.  M(jth('r  insane  and  not  \v(dl : 
has  reccnii.v   hccii    released    linni   Napa   Asylnni.     AVorks  out  hy  tlie  day  when  ahle. 

•'!<•.  .\orina!.  I''ather  a  carpenter  hut  works  very  little:  is  extremely  irresponsilile. 
.Molliei-  dead.  Slepniiillier  works  very  hard  Iml  is  \-er\  slack  and  conii)lainini;'. 
()ne  hoy   an   indnoile. 

.'ll.  l-"eel)le-ininded.  .Mother  was  insane  helnn'  her  illeiiil  iinate  child  was  horn. 
Was   raised   h.\    irresponsible  .s?rau(lparents. 

."'."J.  .Xornial.  I'ai'ents  dixoreed  and  hoth  married  a^ain.  I''allier  intemiierale ; 
is  a  street  car  niotorinan.  Mother  has  four  small  children:  her  husband  is  an 
inebriate  and   is  in   Xapa   State  Hospital.      She  is  lieiii;;'  cared   for  l)y  the  county. 

H;'.  Xormal.  Father  tishes  in  Alaska  half  of  every  year:  drinks  heavily:  is  fool- 
ishly j;-euoruus   with   money   when    he   has  any.      Mother  a    prostitute. 

34.  Normal.  Father  a  carpenter  and  works  for  the  ^ovornnKMit.  Mother  s])ends 
every  afternoon   i^amldini;   at    brid.m-   whist. 

;>.".  .Xormal.  l''ather  a  i;and)ler  and  has  been  drison  out  hy  the  authorities  for 
lunninj;'  a  (piest  ional)le  place  where  lie  look  his  dauuhter.  Mother  works  out  by 
day  :   drinks  and    immoral. 

;5(i.  Feeble-minded.  Address  of  father  not  known.  Mother  works  by  the  day: 
has  record  of  immorality.  Tarenls  lived  T().u-ether  periodically  for  2-1  years  and 
finally  divorced  in  lf)ir>. 

o7.  Normal.  Father  a  blacksmith  and  works:  drinks  heavily.  Mother  (ierman  : 
honest ;  knows  little  of  American  ways  and  is  easy  about  conditions. 

.'!S.  Normal.  Father  is  very  strict.  Three  of  the  children  have  left  home  on  that 
account.     He  is  very  unreasonable.  •  Mother  kind  but  very  firm. 

.■J!)  and  40.  Normal.  Father  a  deserter  from  the  army;  a  drunkard  of  the  worst 
type.  y>oth  parents  low  in  morals  and  trained  the  children  to  be  the  same.  ]M()ther 
is  dishonest  and  one  of  the  lowest  characters  to  be  found  anywhere. 

41.  Normal.  Father  lazy  and  brutal;  deserts  his  family  periodically:  drinks  up 
what  little  money  he  earns,  then  returns  home  to  be  taken  care  of.  Mother  a  hard 
•workinjf  woman  but  \-ery  weak  in  character. 

42  and  4o.  Normal.  Father  and  mother  both  drink  ;ind  are  abusive  to  children; 
their  three  boys  left  home  and  the  two  girls  were  sent  to  State  School. 

44.  Feeble-minded.  Father  drunkard  and  immoral ;  cross  and  unkind.  Mother 
drinks  at  times  but    kind  to  family.     Father  a  day  laborer. 

-l.").  Normal.  l''alher  jiassionate.  cruel;  cursed  his  children  and  (lro\e  them  to 
the  streets.  Mother  led  a  ;;ay  life  and  was  innuoral.  I'.oth  died  of  tuberculosis 
while   iiirl   was   in   this  school. 

4(1.  .Xormal.  r'alher  drinks  hea\il.\-  and  is  very  abusi\'e  and  cross.  .Mother  has 
tried   to  shield   her  se\-en  childi'en  and  hrin,:;-  them  up   ri,i;ht. 

47.  X(U-mal.  r'ather  dead.  .Mother  (dderly  and  lives  in  one-room  aiiartment. 
Works  by  the  day. 

-IS.  Xormal.  I''ather  deserted  his  family.  Mother  mentally  vuiable  to  iirotect 
her    foui'   childi'cn. 

4!l.  Xormal.  Father  and  mother  dead  :  child  raiseil  by  aunt  who  was  very  unkind 
and    se\-ere. 

."(►.  Xormal.  I'areuts  both  lixiu^.  sepaiated.  Four  children  tossed  alxuit  without 
care  or  schoolinj;. 

"ll.  Feeble-minded,  l-'ather  away  durini;  the  day.  .Mothei'  weak  in  character; 
lazy  and  lax  in  discipline. 

r»2.  Feeble-minded.  No  harmony  in  the  home.  I''allier  away  for  Ioiil;  periods. 
Mother  incapable  in  e\-ery  way. 

r».'5.  Feeble-minded.  Father  dead.  iNiolher  immoral:  tauuht  dau'^hler  lln'  same 
life. 

."i4.  Feeble-niinded.  I'"atlier  di-inks  and  is  luaital.  .Mother  is  "hiuh-strun.^"  and 
not   capalde  of  ruliu'.;  a   family.      A  regular  ■'rou^li  housi^'"  at   times. 
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7)7,.   I'.M'lilr-iiiiiiilcil.      Kiillicr    (Icscricr   and    dniiikaril.      MoIIht    woak    and    iinnmral. 

."iii.  l'>cl)l(-niiiid('d.  Fallici-  dcscrti-d.  Alotlu-r  lias  livi-d  with  si'vcial  otliiT  nn-n  : 
lias  had  three  diildri-n  l>.v  llicni.     Mollu-r  wa.shi-s  by  tlic  day. 

~>7.  Feebh;-inindi'd.  Father  and  mother  separati-rl.  r.otli  jiaii-nts  nnlit  ti»  rare 
for  childrcu.     Conditions  dreadful. 

ns.  Xornial.  I'athiT  hiiiid.  .Motlicr  nnfil  lo  t-onlivd  eiiild  who  was  allowed  (o 
lam  wild. 

.")!).  Feel)ie-niin(h'd.  Xo  harmony  in  the  home  ;  paienLs  quarrel  ami  Jiiihl-  I'eace 
officers  often  have  to  step  in  to  settle  matters.     Children  arc  cruelly  abused. 

<■>().  Feeble-minded.  Father  dead.  Mother  ill :  lives  with  married  ilaufj^hter  who 
is   very   i)oor.     Conditions   pitiful. 

Many  of  the  girls  who  made  good  on  parole  came  from  similar  homes. 
Every  one  of  these  girls  had  a  right  to  be  protected  from  sneh  homes 
and  parents,  l)nt  they  were  never  given  even  a  fighting  chance.  It  is 
obvions  that  tliey  never  heard  any  langnage  but  cursing  and  vulgarity 
and  believed  that  immorality  in  every  phase  was  luiavoidable. 

When  sex  practices  are  indulged  in  early  in  life  before  the  child  is 
intellectually  developed  sufficiently  to  have  any  moral  inhibitions,  then 
the  instinctive  tendencies  become  so  overdeveloped  that  even  though 
the  girl  has  a  good  mentality  it  seems  impossible  to  develop  ideas  which 
shall  be  strong  enougli  to  inhibit  these  tendencies  or  shall  have  associated 
connections  with  experiences  of  everyday  life.  ^Moreover,  the  ideas 
which  the  girl  has  formed  tend  to  intensify  the  .sex  instincts  and  these 
ideas  are  more  likely  to  be  called  into  mind  at  a  ci'itical  period  thati 
are  the  newer  and  less  finnly  established  associations. 

The  period  of  time  in  the  school  is  so  short  compared  to  the  years' 
of  destructive  thought  habits  in  homes  already  described  that  even 
though  she  leaves  the  school  fully  intending  to  reform,  sooner  or  later 
the  more  deeply  rooted  desire  overcomes  her  and  she  quickly  returns 
to  her  old  habits.  Under  the  pressure  of  necessity  she  often  lives  tme 
to  her  new  ideals  until  she  becomes  21,  but  at  the  age  of  21  reverts. 

How  much  of  this  is  dtie  to  heredity  or  how  jiuich  is  acquired,  no  one 
can  say;  that  there  can  be  reconstrnctioii  it'  begun  at  an  eai'ly  enough 
period  there  is  no  doubt. 

We  have  already  stated  that  54  per  cent  of  our  gii-ls  are  known  to 
have  indulged  in  degrading  personal  habits;  25  per  cent  of  these  girls 
have  acknowledged  that  they  have  been  victims  of  these  practices  since 
very  early  childhood  ;  75  per  cent  of  the  girls  who  have  failed  since 
tiie\-  left  the  school  heiong  to  this  group.  There  would  seem  to  be  a 
relation  betwei'u  the  eai'ly  formation  of  these  personal  habits  and  the 
moral  instability,  which  seems  to  make  their  i-efoi-malion  inq)ossil)h'  by 
any  means  at  ouf  disposal.  It  is  evideiil  thai  llie  ])roblein  is  thera- 
])eutical    i-atlier   than    educalional. 

We  are  expecting  too  nnicli  when  we  attenqjt  to  make  socially  safe,  in 
a  period  ol'  two  oi-  three  years  id  most,  girls  who  have,  as  llieir  personal 
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liistorics  .show,  iiiirortuiialf  socijil  licii'dily  ;iii<l  lui\r  tirvcr  in  mII  their 
lives  luid  |)r()i)cr  socifil  vi('W])()iii1. 

We  earnestly  i-eeoimiieiid  1h;i1  1  he  st;ile  assume  at  h'asi  as  iiiin-h 
re.spoiisibilit.v  foe  the  morals  of  cliihli'eii  as  it  does  I'or  tlieir  liealtli.  I)\- 
re(|iiiriii^^  eei-faiii  staiKhird  of  iiioi-als  in  the  home  and  eomiiuinity. 
\Vh(Mi  the  home  is  obviously  degenerati'  in  its  iiithienee  the  slate  should 
])i-oteet  the  eliild  before  degeiieraey  becomes  a  part  of  the  child  natur". 
This  eould  only  be  done  in  such  eases  In  taking  the  ehild  out  of  tlie 
v.rong  home  and  placing  it  in  a  proper  home  environment. 

The  disease  and  delinquency  of  so  nuuiy  young  girls  is  primai'ily  due 
to  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  state  and  not  to  the  weakness  of  the  child. 

Our  records  show  a  sufficient  number  of  homes  governed  by 
irresponsible  and  delinquent  parents  to  ju.stify  the  establishment  of 
twenty-four-hour  schools,  wbei-e  children  would  be  under  constant  supei-- 
vision  and  ob.servation,  as  a  necessary  measure,  if  we  want  to  raise  gii-ls 
to  become  good  wives  and  mothei-s.  The  twenty-four-hour  school  is 
further  justified  by  the  fact  tluit  we  are  constantly  requested  to  receive 
very  young  girls  under  12  yeai's  of  age,  whose  homes  are  improper  oi- 
inadequate. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  state  of  conditions  and  morals  of  the 
public-school  children,  both  in  grannuai'  grades  and  high  sehool,  miglit 
b.e  the  means  of  awakening  a  determined  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
])ublic  in  l)ehalf  of  the  thousands  of  young  girls  in  this  state  who  are 
unfitted  for  citizenship  and  motherhood  before  they  leave  the  public 
school. 

The  one  hundred  twenty-six  that  the  state  i.s  cai'ing  for  in  this  scliool 
is  scarcely  a  beginning  compared  \\ith  the  nundier  that  ought  to  be 
under  state  supervision. 

We  further  recommend  that  legislation  be  enacted  to  permit  of 
sterilization  of  all  feeble-minded  delinquents;  also"  of  all  girls  who  have 
for  a  period  of  six  months  or  longer  been  afflicted  with  gonorrhea  or 
syphilis. 

AVe  believe  it  would  be  ju.st  and  proper  to  amend  the  Juvenile  Coni-t 
Act  to  "convict"  instead  of  "connuit,"  that  the  indeterminate  sentence 
foi-  juvenile  offenders  might  be  secured.  So  far  as  the  girl  is  concerned 
or  the  attitude  of  the  public  is  affected,  she  would  be  no  worse  off  with 
a  record  of  conviction  than  under  the  present  law,  and  she  would  be 
protected  for  a  necessary  period  where  now  she  is  practically  turned 
adrift  at  twentj^-one  to  follow  her  own  pursuits. 

At  this  time  we  are  keeping  in  tlie  school  three  girls  over  twenty-one 
v.ho  are  unable  to  protect  themselves  anywhere.  The  seliool  is  not 
drawing  county"  allowance   for  them,  and  there  is  no  provision   in  the 
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law  uiulei'  which  we  can  (U'tain  tliciii.      For  tlicii-  pi'otcctioii  we  dccliin- 
te  release  them. 

Tf  California  wants  to  sa\c  licr  uii-Ls  i1  is  time  thai  sonit'lhinj;  (icfinilc 
and  drastic  he  done  and  llial  something'  imist  he  done  l)efoi-('  tlii'\-  art- 
declared  failures  and  sent  to  this  school,  oi-  oilier  like  institutions,  too 
late  to  heal  the  scars  intlicted  hy  an  apaliid  ic  |in!)lir. 

Trustees. 
To  .Mrs.  D.  G.  Stephens,  Mrs.  Seward  Simons,  Mvs.  L.  ]>.  IIouiu'. 
]\lrs.  'Slary  C.  Bell  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Clarke  I  am  indebted  for  helpful 
advice  and  loyal  suppoi't.  If  1  have  eai-ned  any  measure  of  success  in 
my  efforts  to  establish  in  this  school  the  general  constructive  policy 
now  demanded  by  the  state  for  its  institutions,  it  is  due  to  the  co-opera- 
tion of  my  tiustccs,  whom  I  liighly  esteem,  and  with  whom  it  has  beiMi  a 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  work. 
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MEDICAL  REPORT. 

Enri'ii    y.   A.   Lamokkk.   I'lnisician: 

The  uciicrjil  licalth  of  the  >iii'ls  at  the  .school  is  cxccllciil.  This  is  due 
t(/  the  busy,  active,  re^'ular  life  at  the  school,  as  well  as  to  the  systematic 
vig-ilaiice  and  care  pjiveii  them. 

Considering  the  fact  that  all  the  public  schools  in  the  county  have  been 
closed  at  diflferent  pei'iods  during  the  year  on  account  of  epidemics  oi 
measles  and  nnnnps  and  that  there  were  many  eases  of  pink  eye,  scarlet 
fever  andsmalljxjx  in  the  neighborhood,  our  health  record  is  remarkable. 

Vei-y  few  0{)erations  have  been  necessary.  There  have  been  no 
accidents  of  a  serious  nature  and  no  deaths. 

The  following  diagnoses  have  been  made  and  requisite  treatments 
given : 

1.  Abscess — 

Alveolar 0 

Ischio-rectal    1 

Tonsillar 1 

2.  Acne    <; 

o.  Accidents  of  a   serious   nature O 

4.  Accidents  ol"  a  minor  nature 20 

ri.  Ana-niia    2 

<i.  Anal   tissure   2 

7.  Appendicitis,   acute \ 

N.  Appendicitis,    chronic    <; 

!).  Arthritis   post   s'onoi'i'lieal 2 

10.  Asthma    1 

11.  Bronchitis     ^ 2 

12.  Chalazion    2 

18.  Cliilblains    (severe) 2 

14.  Clavus 40 

1.^.  Conjunctivitis    (5 

10.  Consti]iation 10 

17.  C.\stitis    .3 

IX.  E))ilepsy    2 

1!>.  Felons n 

20.  Furunculosis     3 

21.  (iastro-iutestinal     disorders 20 

22.  Classes    fitted    A?, 

'l'.\.  (ilaucoma    1 

24.  (Joitre    (J 

2."i.  (Jonorrhea  and  its  attendant  pelvic  complications 134 

2(i.  Headache    (due  to  defective  vision) (i 

27.  Heart    disease    (; 

25.  Hernia   femoral   1 

2!».  Hordeolum 3 

."JO.  H.vi)ertro])liied    tcmsils    20 

31.  H.vpertrophied    cervical    jilands 20 

.32.  H.vperidrosis 10 

33.  Lues 10 
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.",4.    -Mciiori'liiiui;!    ;uiil    un'l  lon-lmui.-i.    _      ](> 

."{"i.  Nt'iiraljiia     (facial) j 

od.  Xi'iiiitis    (arm)     1 1. 

.■{7.  Operations    (major)    1 

.'{S.  Operations     (minor)     • i~> 

;!!».  Osteoma .1 

-!(►.  Otitis   media    (chronic) 2 

41.  I'oison  oak   100 

42.  l'rej;iiancy     S 

4y.  Itectocele 1 

44.  Rheumatism   I'l 

45.  Scabies    3 

4G.  Spine    (lateral    curvadire) 3 

47.  Sprains    10 

48.  Synovitis    (kueo)    2 

49.  Teeth    filled    KJS 

50.  Teeth    treated    71 

51.  Tousilitis     30 

52.  Turbinates     (liypcrtrophied)     3 

53.  Urticaria - 

54.  Uterine  fibroids 2 

55.  A'erruca  vulgaris 20 

5().  Verruca    accuminata ^j 
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EXPENDITURES   FOR  THE  YEAR    ENDING  JUNE   30,   1917. 

I.   Adniiuintrdtioii.   St(tl((rics  (iiid    Wdf/cs. 

1.      Trustees,    directors   or    inaii;iK<'rs 

I.  OHicfi's    ( lu-re   iirc    iiicliKh'd    superintendent,    physician, 

steward    or    commissary,    bookkeepers    and    clerks, 

employed   in   the  administrative  offices) $5,919  36 

3.  Teacliers.   literary    867  50 

4.  'Peacliei-s.    industrial,     and     matrons 9.929  57 

5.  Attendants 2,621  67 

6.  Domestics,     lalsorers    and    otiier    employees,     including 

supervising'  matron,  psychologist  and  parole  officors_      8,204   52 

Total $27,542    62 

ir.   fltibsistoice. 

1.  I<'re.sli    meats    $2,165   41 

2.  Salted    meats   and    lard 827   70 

.'!.      Pish,   oysters,  etc 313   44 

4.  Butter,    eggs    1,982   28 

.").      Vegetables    1,400   52 

6.  l<Vesh    fruits 229    84 

7.  Dried    fruits 143    84 

5.  Canned    goods    142    30 

9.  Breadstuff!?,    cereals,    beans,    etc 1,387   65 

10.      ^'inegar    and    syiup 59   92 

II.  Tea    and   coffee,    sugar 1,410  02 

12.  Milk  _._ 1,580   14 

13.  All  other  food  supplies 598    38 

Total ZZ 12.241    44 

Iir.   Clothing,   etc. 

1.  Clothing 

2.  Shoes    $1,228    43 

3.  Tailor  and  sewing  room  supplies -- 103   34 

4.  Dry    goods 669    90 

f).      Miscellaneous 257    46 

Total 2.259    13 

IV.  Oilier.  Domestic  and  Outdoor  Deimrtments. 

1.  School    supplies    $64  93 

2.  Library,    newspapers    and    periodicals 

3.  Stationery    and    printing-- -_ 

4.  Industrial    departments    

5.  Furniture,     fixtures,     bedding     and     other     household 

e(iuipment 

6.  Laundry  supplies,   soaps  and   other  cleansers 

7.  Medicines,  instruments  and  other  sick  ward  supplies- 

S.      Postage,   telegraph   and    telephone   charges 

ii.      Transportation    and    freight     (including    tra\-eling    ex- 
pense  of   Trustees.    Supeiintendent,    etc.) 735    85 

10.  Farm,    garden   and    st  ilile    (total) 2,173    25 

(a)    Live     stock    $31    50 

(h)    Provender 485    12 

(c)  Farm  implements,   tools  and   vehicles 1,100   27 

(d)  Miscellatieous    556   36 

11.  Ice 579   29 

12.  Music    and    entertainment 6   21 

13.  Fuel 2,577    14 

14.  Liglit    (including   electric   power   for   pumps    and   ma- 

chine    shop)     1.139  45 

15.  Water    168  65 

16.  Expense  of  pai'oled  and  discharged  inmates 431  78 

17.  All   other  expenses  under  this  classification 3,237  31 

Total ---.Trrmm     15,651  25 

V.  Ordinary  RcDuirs  and  Minor  Imiirovements. 

1.      Materials   and    labor 2,553   58 

Under  the  foregoing  cla.ssilications  are  included"  all  expenditures 
from  the  support  and  salary  appropriations,  and  such  payments 
from  the  contingent  fund  as  properly  belong  to  anv  of  these  classiH- 
tions. 

VI.  Extraordinary  Expenses. 

1.  New  buildings $455   <)i 

2.  Permanent  improvements  to  existing  buildings 

3.  Miscellaneous    


462 

73 

55 

45 

,681 

35 

S02 

05 

136 

91 

398 

90 

Total 455    91 

Under  extraordinary  expenses  are  included  all  expenditures  from 
special  appropriations  and  such  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  as  properly  come  under  these  classifications. 

Grand   total   $60,703   93 

FARM   PRODUCTIONS,  ETC.,  FOR  YEAR   ENDING  JUNE  30,  1917. 
I.   Farm,    (lardeii    and    Live    .^tink. 

1.  Value  of  farm  products  grown   and  used   in   institution $2,404  74 

2.  Value  of  farm  products  grown  and  sold 50  10 

3.  Receipts  from  otlier  activities  of  the  institution  and  sale  of  junk,  eto. 6  SO 

Total $2,461  64 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE   YEAR    ENDING   JUNE  30.   1918. 

I.  Admiuistratidii .   SiiUirKfi   iiml    \Vn<)<s. 

1.  Triistee.s,    iliroclDis   or   iiiiiiuiKfi-'^ 

2.  Otli<<T.s    (lu-re   an-    incliidi-d    .siipcrinlenck-nt,    physician, 

.vt(>\vanl    or    coinnii.ssary.     bookkeepers    and    clerks, 

i-niploytd   in   llie  administrative   offices) $7,804  70 

n.     Toacliert;,  literary 662  90 

4.      Teacher.s,   industrial,    and    matrons 10,861  71 

r..     Attendants   2,619  70 

6.     Domestics,    laborers    and    other    employees,     including 

supervising  matron,  psychologist  and  parole  ofllcers_     9,370  26 

Total $ni,:!ir»   27 

II.  Huhsistence. 

1.  Fresh    meats    $1,458   01 

2.  Salted   meats  and  lard 26!»  49 

3.  Fish,    oysters,    etc 432   .t1 

4.  Butter,   eggs 1,890   95 

5.  Vegetables    G19   96 

6.  Fresh    fruits   64   84 

7.  Dried    fruits    159   34 

S.  Canned  goods 

9.  Breadstuffs,    cereals,    beans,    etc 2,083   13 

10.  Vinegar  and   syrup 196  23 

11.  Tea  and   coffee,   sugar 669  31 

12.  Milk 1.132  82 

13.  All  other  food  supplies 767  16 

Total rrmmr_      9,743  75 

III.  Clothinff,   etc. 

1.  Clotliing 

2.  Shoes $597    50 

3.  Tailor  and  sewing  room  supplies 98   33 

4.  Dry   goods   1,332    74 

5.  Miscellaneous    312   13 

Total 2.340    70 

JV.   Oj]ice,  Domestic  and  Outdoor  Departments. 

1.  School    supplies    $S6  72 

2.  I-iibrary,    newspapers    and    periodicals 8  75 

3.  Stationery  and  printing 199  10 

4.  Industrial   departments 5  42 

5.  Furniture,     fixtures,     bedding    and     other     household 

equipment 747    93 

6.  Laundry  supplies,   soaps  and   other  cleansers 299   81 

7.  Medicines,  instruments  and  other  sick  ward  supplies-  430   02 

8.  Postage,    telegraph    and    telephone    charges 434   75 

9.  Transportation    aind    freight    (including   traveling   ex- 

pense  of   Trustees,    Superintendent,    etc.) 603   S4 

10.  Farm,  garden  and  stable    (total) 6,737  32 

(a)  Live    stock    $928   00 

(b)  Provender 1,951   28 

(c)  F'arm   implements,    tools  and  vehicles_     3,162   34 

(d)  Miscellaneous     695   70 

11.  Ice    (for   9   months,   until    completion   of  ice  plant)-.         587    14 

12.  Music    and    entertainment 5   60 

13.  Fuel   2,070   24 

14.  Light    (including  electric  power   for   pumps   and   ma- 

chine   shop    and    ice   plant) _— 1,194   00 

15.  Water    219    14 

16.  ICxpense  of  paroled  and  discharged   inmates 457  39 

17.  All  other  expenses  under  this  classification 3,336  11 

Total 17.423   2S 

V.  Ordinary  Repairs  and  Minor  Improvements. 

1.      Materials    and    labor 2,769   95 

Under  the  foregoing  classifications  are  included  all  expenditures 
from  the  support  and  salary  appropriations,  and  such  payments 
from  tlie  contingent  fund  as  properly  belong  to  any  of  these  elassifl- 
tions. 

VI.  Kxtraordinartj   Expenses. 

1.     New    buildings $223   14 

2       Permanent   improvements   to  existing  buildings 990   66 

3.     Miscellaneous     7,313    11 

Total    ~ZZSZ--  N,52r.  ill 

Under  e.xtraordinary  expenses  are  included  all  expenditures  from 
spt'cial  appropi'iations  anil  such  e.\pendilures  from  the  eontingeni 
fund  as  properly  come  under  these  classifications. 

('.rand    total    ^ $72,123   86 

FARM   PRODUCTIONS,  ETC.,  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30.  1918. 

I.    Farm,    (larditi    (tnd    Live    Stuck. 

1.  Value  of   farm   products  grown   ami    u.si-il    hi    institution $4,543   46 

2.  Value  of  farm  i)rodiicts  gi-own  and  sold 356   27 

3.  Receipts  frt)m  other  activllies  of  tlie  institution.  :ind  sale  of  Jimk,  etc.  1,057   4  0 

Total $5,957   13 
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State    Claims    Against    Counties    for    Maintenance    of    Inmates — July    1,    1916,    to 

June  30,  1918. 

line— July   ij;T8J)  V2 

August OM  4G 

S.'ptonihi'i- 3,075  45 

()ctol)er   1.174  86 

November   1,245  80 

Deoeuiber 1,247  26 

T.HT— Jiiiuuiry 1,272  79 

Fcl)niiiry 1,232  60 

•Marcli    1,272  08 

April    1,320  37 

May 1,316  12 

June 1,307  91 

July 1,333  46 

Auiiusi 1,320  00 

SrpicinluM- 1,309  39 

<)(l(>i)ei- 1,303  28 

Xov<'uii)ei-   1,302  78 

Docvmher    1,361  80 

1018— January 1,337  72 

February 1.329  50 

March    "    1,311  80 

April 1,336  89 

May 1,346  61 

June 1,324  03 

Total   $30,136  14 
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Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  June  30,  1917.      Enrollment  Statement. 

Actually  in  institution,  .June  :',0.  1916 _                            _  gS 

Tliose    on    parole _              ~~~  r"I~_  40 

Those   on    furlough _"_   _          1~  _~  _  V         I.T" I   "  •> 

Escapes    ^V___"__V-V__"--1.~  .IIII_   _  __  5 

Total     ~     j,„ 

Addeil   to   rolls   during  year : 

New  c-ominitments " _   c,*, 

Transfers  from  other  institutions !_!" III  .11 1.11~ _     0 

A'oluntary  admissions I__I__Z I_I__I_     0 

Total ~        90 

Total    enrollment    during   year 20:> 

Removed  from  rolls   during  year : 

Discharged    from    institution _____  7 

Discharged    from    parole __  "_  ~_~ ~"_ "__!_"  7 

Discharged    from    furlough ^'_~___"__~ 1 1 _I_I ~  i 

Discharged   from   escape 1~ ~ ~~  d 

Transfers   to   other   institutions I ~_  o 

Died  (1)  in  institution I__I ~I   _   _   _  0 

(2)  on  parole ~ Z_I_~   1_  1 

(3)  on  furlough ~_  _~II__  o 

(4)  on  escape ~_~ o 

Expiration   of  term   in   institution 1 ;• 

Expiration  of  term  on  parole 1 Z__  ].", 

Expiration  of  term  on   escape ~_ !__!__  0 

Total    passed    out l^v; 

TiitMl   I'lircilhui'iit   ;it   onil   dI"  June   .■Jo.    1  !i  ]  7 177 


Statement    of   Actual    Population    in    Institution. 

In    institution,    June    30,    1916 6S 

Received  during  year : 

By  new  commitments 99 

By   return   from   parole__' 1 !_!__  6 

By   return   from   furlough T II__Z__I 6 

By  return   from   escape ?, 

By   transfers II_I_II_I_I  0 

By   voluntary  admissions T TZ I 0 

Total  received 114 

In   institution   during  year 1S2 

Passed  out  during  year: 

By  discharge 7 

By  expiration  of  sentence,  term  or  commitment 3 

By  parole 2- 

By  furlough 21 

By   escape   5 

By   transfer 0 

By  death 0 

Total  passed  out .">S 

Total  population  at  end  of  June  30,   1917 124 
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Statement  of  Paroles. 

On  purolv,  June  :!0,   191t; 40 

I'aroled  during  year   (including  Iransfets  fiom  furlough) 36 

Total    76 

Discharged   from    parole 7 

Term   expired   on   parole 13 

Tioturned    from   parole 6 

Oied   on  i)arole 1 

Kemiivfil   from   parole 0 

Total    __-- 27 

On   jianile   at   ind   of  .T\ni.-   :;o.    1<I17 ■ 49 


Statement   of   Furloughs. 

On   furlough  June   30,    1916 2 

l''urloughed    during   year 21 

Total    23 

1  Jischargcil    from    furlough 1 

Returned  from  furlough 6 

Dit'd  on  furlough 0 

Removed  from   furlough  to  parole 14 

Total     ^^ 21 

On  furlough  at  end  of  June  30,  1917 2 


Statement  of   Escapes. 

Escapes  at  large,  June  30,   1916 0 

Escaped  during  year 5 

Total 5 

Captured 3 

Term   expired    0 

Discharged    while    escaped 0 

Died  on  escape 0 

Total 3 

Total  escapes  at  largi'  at  end  of  June  30,   1017 2 
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Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  June  30,  1918.      Enrollment  Statement. 

Actually  in  institution,  June  30,   1917 124 

Those    on    parole 49 

Those   on    furlough 2 

Kscapes  at  large 2 

Total    177 

Added  to  rolls  during  year: 

New    (.■omniitnii-nts    .")7 

Transfers  from  otlier  institutions 0 

Voluntary    admissions    0 

Total '>~i 

'I'dlal    ciuolhiiiiil    during   yt-ar -■'■J 

Keniovfd   from   i-i)]ls  during  ycai': 

r^iscliarged   from    institution 7 

Discliarged   from  parole 10 

l>iseluirged   from  furlougli 2 

iJiseliarged  fi-om  escape 1 

Transfers   to   otlier   institutions 0 

Died(l)  in  institution 0 

(2)  on  parole 0 

(.3)  on  furlough 0 

(4)  on  escape 0 

Expiration  of  term  in  institution ••  10 

Expiration  of  term  on  parole  and  furlough 11 

Expiration  of  term  on  escape 1 

Total  passed  out 42 

Total  enrollment  at  end  of  June  30,  1918 192 


Statement   of   Actual    Population    in    Institution. 

In   in.sliluUon,  .Tune  30,   1917 — 124 

liei-eived  during  year: 

By   new   commitments • 57 

By  return    from    parole 11 

By  return   from   furlough 3 

By  return    from  escape 5 

By  transfers  __ 0 

By   voluntary  admissions 0 

Total  received  7(> 

In  institution  during  year 200 

Pas.sed  out  during  j'ear : 

By   disc-harge   7 

By  expiration  of  sentence,  term  or  commitment 10 

By  parole    40 

By  furlough   13 

By  escape    -- 7 

By   transfer   0 

By  death 0 

Total    passed    out "*' 

Total  population  at  end  of  June  30,  1918 123 

Plus  paroled  and   discharged,   hut   still  in  school 5 

Total  actually  in   inslitution.  Juno  30,   191S 12.S 
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Statement  of  Paroles. 


On  parole  June  30,  1917 49 

Paroled  during  year I "I 1_I2 44 


Total 


93 


Discharged    from   parole 10 

Term    expired    on    parole J ~ _"_"., ~ jo 

Return  from  jiarole "_'_ jj 

Died   on   parole ^ ~ __  q 

Removed  from  parole ~ ~Z__  0 

Total 771        31 

Oil  jiarolc  at  end  of  .Timr  30.    1  ftl  S: TT 


Statement  of   Furloughs. 

On  furlouKli.  June  30,   1917 ■> 

Furloughed  during  year 2  i-" 

Total __ 


14 


Discharged  from  furlough 9 

Returned  from  furlough 2 4 

Died  on  furlough i ~_~ q 

Removed  from  furlough IIIIIII  3 

Total ~ 

On  furlough  at  end  of  June  30,  1918 


Statement  of   Escapes. 

Escapes  at  large,  June  30,  1917 o 

Escapes  during  year "J  ;: 

Total 

Captured 

Term   expired   T ^ I 

Discharged  while  escaped III  i 

Died  on  escape I ~ ~_  ~  q 

Total _~ 

Total  escape.s  at  largo  at  end  of  June  30,  191S 


:) 


.sr; 
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Acje    at    Commitment — Girls    Under    Jurisdiction    of    California    School    for    Girls 
from  Date  of  its  Establishment,  January  13,  1914,  to  June  30,  1918. 

(Inchidiiis-  !>!    transferred  iToin    Whitticr  Slate  Sihool  January   IR,   191-1) 


Age  at  commitnipnt 

Kight  years  ..- 

Nine  years  

Ten  years  

Eleven  years  

Twelve  years  

Thirteen  years  

Foiirtoen   years   

I'Mftoen   years   _. 

Sixtern  years 

Seventeen  years  

Kiglit^en  years  

Nineteen  years  

Twenty  years 

Totals    


1917 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

] 

0 

3 

1& 

4 

4 

8 

4 

IG 

13 

10 

20 

12 

26 

y 

7 

20 

15 

Zi 

15 

10 

20 

12 

17 

13 

2 

14 

S 

5 

7 

2 

13 

1 

5 

0 

1 

4 

1 

120 

61 

37 

99 

57 

Commitments  by   Counties — January   13,   1914,  to   June  30,   1918. 
(Including  91  transfers  from    Whittier  State   School) 


County 


Alameda  

Untte   - 

Contra  Costa  --. 

Colusa  

l>'il  Norte 

Fresno  

Humboldt   

Imperial    

Kern   

Los  Angeles  

Madera   

Marin  

Merced  

Modoc   

Monterey   — 

Napa 

Orange    

Placer    

Riverside  _ 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego  

San  rrancisco  -. 
San  .louqm'n  .-- 
San  Luis  01>isi)0 

San   Mateo  

Santa  Uarhara  . 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  (^ruz 

Shasta - 

Solano 

Sonoma    

Stanislaus    

'I'lilarc .- 

Yolo 

Totals    


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

n 

S 

2 

15 

.■5 

.? 

0 

0 

1 

0 

] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

a 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

35 

18 

9 

25 

13 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

6 

1 

2 

3 

3 

6 

3 

1 

6 

2 

10 

13 

4 

14 

r> 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

3 

0 

S 

4 

2 

3 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

120 

01 

87 

99 

57 
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Pupils    Present — by    Counties — June   30,    1914,   to   June   30,    1918. 


County 

Alameda 

Butte   

Colnsa  

Del  Norte 

Fresno  -- 

Humboldt   

Imperial   

Kern    

Los  Angeles 

Madera   

Marin  

Merced  

Modoc    

Monterey    

Napa    - - 

Orange    

Placer    

Riverside    

Sacramento    

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco  -. 
San  Joaciuin  _.- 
San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara  . 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Solano  

Sonoma    

Tulare    

Yolo    

Totals   


1915 


1&16 


67 


1917 


191S 


68 


14 
1 
3 
0 
5 
5 
0 
3 

31 
1 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
1 
0 
3 
6 
6 
5 

17 
3 
2 
0 
3 
5 
1 

0 
0 

1 
1 


1 

3 
0 
7 
12 

1 
3 

30 
1 
0 
2 
0 
i 
2 
0 
0 
4 
4 
7 
0 

14 
1 
1 
0 
2 
5 
1 
0 
1 
1 
2 
0 


123 


In  addition  to  the  above  totals  we  have  had  in  the  school  at  all  times  from  three  to  eight 
pupils  who  were  paroled  and  discharged,  but  remained  in  the  school  for  different  reasons. 
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Nativity — Girls  from  January   13,  1914,  to  June  30,  1918. 
(Including:  91   transferred   from  Whittier  State   School  January   13,    1914) 


State 


]914 


1917 


1918 


Alabama    

Arizona   

Arkansas    

California    

Colorado   

Conn;>cti;'Ht    

Nortli  Dakota  

Georgia   

Idalio  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas    

Kentucky   

Louisiana    

Massachusetts  

Michigan    

Minnesota    

Missouri    

Nebraska    

Nevada    

Xsw  Hampshire  

New  Jersey  

New  York   

Ohio   

Oklahoma    

Oregon    

Pennsylvania  

Tennessee  

T-xas  

Utah  

Washington,    D.    C 

Washington   

W(St  Virginia 

Wisconsin    

Unknown    

Foreign 

Austria    

liritish    Columbia   

Canada   

Kngland    

Oci-ma:iy    

Honolulu    

Italy  

Mexico  

Russia    

Scotland  

Siiain    - 

Totals    


0 
1 
2 
1 
3 
3 
3 
2 
6 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

10 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 


120 


61 


37 


67 
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Nationality — Girls  from   January    13,   1914,   to  June   30,   1918. 
(InchidiiiS  in    triiiisfcrrcd   I'roui   WliiltiiT  State  School,  Jauiiary  l."5.   lltl-i) 


Nationality 


African   

American   

Austrian    

Canadian  

Frcncli    

Englisli    

German  

Indian   

Irisli    

Italian  

Jswisli    

Mexican    

Portuguese  

Kussian  

.Scotch    

Spanisli   

Swedish  

UnlviioAvn    

Mixed  Nationality 

Ani'.'rican-Norwegian    

Austrian-American    

OanadiauAmcrican   

Danish-American    

Danish-Norwegian  

English-American    

Engl'sh-Canadian    

English-German    

English-Irisii    1 

French-American    

French-Canadian   

Frincli-Italian  

Freneh-Spanisli  

French-Swedish  

German-American    

Ir'sh  American    

Mexican-American   

Holland-Ann rican  

Russian-Polish    

Seotch-Americau    .. 

Scotch-French 

Portuguese-Swedish  

Scotch-Irish    

Tota's    


1914 


1915 


1916 


120 


1917 


37 


99 


1918 
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EDUCATIONAL  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  WORK. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  REPORT. 

Grace  M.    F^rnald,    Ph.D. 

In  our  last  report  we  gave  the  results  of  the  examination  of  135  cases 
committed  to  the  school.  One  hundred  of  these  cases  were  tested  by  four 
different  revisions  of  the  Binet-Simon  scale:  the  Binet-Simon  1911 
Revision,  the  Stanford  Revision,  both  1914  and  1916  forms,  and  the 
Huey-Goddard  Reyision.  We  found  very  little  difference  in  the  classi- 
fication of  identical  cases  by  these  four  different  series,  when  the  object 
was  simply  to  classify  the  cases  as  mentally  deficient  or  normal.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  Stanford  Revision  gives  us  much  more  complete 
data  by  which  to  interpret  the  case  than  do  the  other  series. 

In  our  present  study  we  first  classified  the  cases  roughly  by  means 
of  the  Binet-Simon  1911  scale.  This  series  was  used  because  we  wished 
to  make  a  si)ecial  study  of  specific  tests  in  series,  and  some  of  these 
were  already  included  in  the  Stanford  Revision. 

Our  general  procedure  was  the  same  as  in  our  earlier  work.  Cases 
of  girls  over  14  years  of  age  who  graded  under  10  years  by  the  Binet- 
Simon  scale  were  classified  as  morons.  Cases  grading  10  to  12,  inclusive, 
were  classified  with  a  question  mark;  the  10-year  mentality  as  possible 
morons  or  border-line  cases,  and  those  of  12-year  mentality  as  possible 
border-line,  low  normal  or  even  normal.  All  cases  grading  15  or  above 
were  at  once  classified  as  at  least  low  normal. 

These  same  cases  were  then  tested  by  the  specific  tests  described  in 
Section  2  of  this  report.  All  these  cases  which  were  still  in  the  school 
were  then  tested  by  the  series  of  educational  tests  described  under 
Section  3. 

SECTION  I— INTELLIGENCE  TESTS. 

In  our  last  biennial  report  special  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  mental 
classification  of  the  girls  committed  to  the  school.  Examination  showed 
that  we  had  practically  every  type  of  mentality,  from  the  lowest  grade 
defective  to  the  girl  of  unusual  ability. 

Our  results  for  the  last  two  years  show  little  variation  in  the 
percentages  based  on  intelligence  level.  Since  our  last  report  131  girls 
have  been  examined.     The  mental  classification  is  as  follows: 

Morou 25  cases  or  19.0  per  ceutT    „,   .  ,  ^      . 

Border-hue    20  cases  or  15.3  per  cent  J  ' 

Low  normal 34  cases  or  26.0  per  cent 

Normal 46  cases  or  35.1  per  cent 

Unusual  ability 3  cases  or     2.2  per  cent 

Doubtful 3  cases  or     2.2  per  cent 

Total 131  cases 
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Our  report*  for  the  previous  135  eases  was  as  follows: 

Moron 32  cases  or  24  per  cenfl 

Border-line 10  cases  or  12  per  cent  |  •^"  ^''■'  ^'^^"^  defective 

Normal  and  low  normal 69  cases  or  51  per  cent 

Unusual  abilitj' 18  cases  or  13  per  cent 

Total 135  cases 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  defectives  remains  approxi- 
mately the  same  in  both  groups,  being  34:  per  cent  in  the  present  group 
and  36  per  cent  in  our  first  group. 

There  seems  to  be  no  further  need  to  emphasize  the  problem  presented 
by  the  defective.  So  much  has  been  published  on  this  subject  in  the 
past  few  years  that  we  are  all  familiar  with  tlie  need  of  custodial  care 
for  at  least  the  morons  in  this  group.  The  Pacific  Colony  has  been 
authorized  by  the  state  and.  if  sufficiently  enlarged,  will  provide  proper 
care  for  these  patients.  AVe  may  simpl}'  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
defective  is  still  with  u.s  and  consequently  a  part  of  our  problem. 

A  study  of  our  educational  results  will  show  how  persistent  th<,' 
problem  is.  The  best  we  can  do  with  our  present  provision  is  to  keep 
these  defectives  for  a  few  years  until  they  reach  the  age  of  21  years, 
teach  them  some  simj^le  trade  and  then  send  them  out,  knowing  that 
they  are  utterly  incompetent  to  run  themselves  in  a  modern  universe. 
AVe  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  Avhen  these  girls  can  at  least 
graduate  from  our  institution  into  a  community  adapted  to  their 
limited  mentality. 

The  real  solution  of  the  problem  is  the  proper  handling  of  these 
cases  during  the  public  school  period  so  that  these  defectives  are  never 
allowed  to  become  reform  school  problems.  As  soon  as  their  deficiency 
becomes  obvious  they  should  be  examined  mentally,  given  suitable 
tj'aiuing  in  trades  instead  of  in  formal  school  subjects.  Prior  to  adoles- 
cence these  girls  should  be  sent  directly  from  the  public  school  to  some 
proper  institution,  but  one  which  is  not  for  delinquents. 

What  we  have  said  is  at  least  true  of  the  moron  class.  In  our  last 
report  Ave  stated  that  the  problem  of  the  border-line  did  not  seem  to  us 
settled  either  in  the  n)atter  of  diagnosis  or  in  the  matter  of  treatment. 
We  use  the  term  ])order-]ine  here  to  refer  to  an  individual  of  mentality 
above  10,  but  lower  than  adult.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  a  mere  matter 
of  mental  age,  as  the  genuine  lincdcr-linc  is  not  equal  to  the  12-year-old 
child  in  adjustability,  thougli  he  may  \)v  the  superior  of  tlic  child  in 
some  other  res])e('ts. 

We  know  thai  the  Ixtrch-r-linc  cliild  is  uii;il)h'  to  advance  above  the 
fifth  or  sixth  gra(h'  in  scliool.  l)nt  wc  ai'c  not  at  all  sure  that   lie  would 
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jiol  Ix'coiiM'  highly  pi'oliciciit  in  ccrlaiii  o(*i"ii[);iti()iis  il'  i)r()|)i.'jl\  li'aincil. 
All  Ihat  the  public  si'liool  doos  with  tlie.se  eases  at  present  is  to  let  them 
drag  on  till  the  period  of  required  school  attendance  is  passed  and  then 
turn  them  out  unprepared  along  any  specific  line. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  if  these  individuals  could  have  been 
turned  over  to  special  schools  when  they  had  obviously  reached  their 
limit  in  the  grade  schools,  that  they  might  have  been  so  trained  as  to 
have  a  chance  in  competition  along  certain  lines  with  the  mentally 
normal.  Whether  or  not  they  possess  the  judgment  to  manage  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  has  never  been  settled.  Indications  seem  to  be 
that  many  conipetciit  woi'kers  along  cei'tain  lines  ai'c  actually  not  nnicli 
above  the  bordci'-line  level. 

SECTION  II— SPECIAL  TESTS. 

Before  selecting  the  test  to  be  further  used,  we  tabulated  the  results 
obtained  with  all  the  tests  up  to  the  present  time,  including  those  with 
tlie  first  135  cases. 

We  found  certain  tests  which  were  practically  always  failed  upon  by 
our  girls,  even  by  the  more  intelligent ;  others  which  showed  a  close 
correlation  with  the  intelligence;  some  which  seemed  to  correlate  some- 
what with  the  special  characteristics  and  capacities  of  the  girls;  still 
others  which  seemed  so  irregulai-  in  tlieir  results  as  to  have  very  little 
significance. 

We  selected  those  tests  which  seemed  to  have  the  greatest  individual 
value  and  added  certain  other  tests  to  them.  These  latter  tests  were 
selected  either  because  they  seemed  worth  trj^ing  out  or  because  we 
had  already  found  them  of  value. 

The  initial  series  was  as  follows : 

I.     WooUey  Suhstitution  Test. 

A  test  in  which  the  child  has  considerable  practice  in  associating  the 
following  digits  and  symbols  with  each  other. 


nAy><^uv 


II.  Digit  Span. 

The  number  of  digits  which  can  be  repeated  after  being  heard  once. 

III.  Form  Board  (Healy-Fernald). 
F'orm  A  and  B. 
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IV.     Code. 

Tin-  tlu't'c  f;)llo\viii<^  forms  are  used 


(A) 


(B) 


\ 

4 

7 

2 

5 

8 

3 

6 

9 

(C) 


^ 

^ 

^ 

J- 

^ 

^ 

c 

f 

^ 

/. 


TTV 


71 


^ 


.f 


•> 


^      XK^ 


See  Psvcliolo^iical  Itevievi'  Monograph  Supplement,  Vol.  13.  p.  33.  for  descriptlou  of 
test. 

V.  Directions  Test  (Woodwortli  &  Wells). 

A— Easy.     B— Hard. 

Two  series  of  i)i'iiited  directions,  one  more  difficult  than  the  otlier, 
iiuist  be  carried  out  by  the  girl. 

Reference:  TVoodworth   &  Well.s,    Association   Test,    Monosiapli    Supplement,   r.svclio- 
losical  Review,  Vol.  XTII,  p.   68. 

VI.  Logical  Memory. 

Ability  to  give  detail.s  of  simple  narrative. 

VII.  Puzzle  Box  (Healy-Fernald). 

A  box  which  can  be  opened  by  performing  a  counc-ted  series  of  acts. 
One  step  leads  to  another  in  logical  fashion  and  Ihe  connection  iietween 
the  steps  is  oln'ions. 

VIII.  Stanford  Induction  Test. 

Ciiven  in  the  Stanford  Revision  as  a  14->-ear  test. 

IX.  Completion  Test. 

(A)    Trabue  Language  Scab'.     (15)    I''aulc  Story. 

X.  Mathematical  ProMems. 

A — Problems  given  in  Stanfoi-d   l\c\isioii  Sci-irs. 

H — l*ro1)lems  foi-mulalcd  hy  (".  W.  Stoiie  (scr  page  1!)). 

XI.  Reading  and  Spelling  AhiUiy.     (See  Section  3.  Educational  Test.) 

XII.  Stanford  Vocahidary. 
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Significance  of  Special  Tests. 

Tests  I  and  II  are  apparently  mere  memory  tests  requiring  the  repetition 
of  what  one  has  already  experienced.  Test  II  is  more  complex  than 
Test  I,  since  it  involves  the  repeated  recall  of  the  previous  experience 
and  its  application  through  an  appreciable  interval  of  time.  In  both 
tests  the  content  must  be  arbitrarily  memorized  in  a  certain  form. 

/n  Test  III  the  subject  is  required  to  arrange  a  number  of  blocks  so  as  to 
fill  a  space  in  a  frame.  Form  I  is  very  simple;  form  II  is  somewhat 
more  complex. 

Tlie  main  signiticaiK'o  of  tliis  test  is  the  lucthod  employed  in  com- 
pleting tilt'  task  latiu-i-  than  the  time  required.  An  individual  of 
\)Onv  mentality  re[)eats  errors  over  and  over  (tlie  luiiutelligent  trial 
and  error  method),  whereas  the  individual  of  good  mentality  tries 
one  combination  after  another  without  repetition  of  impossible 
arrangements,  until  the  test  is  solved  (intelligent  trial  and  error 
method). 

The  test  appears  to  have  no  age  line  value  except  that  very  low 
grade  defectives  fail  to  perform  it.  Taken  with  the  results  of  the  puzzle 
box  experiment,  it  gives  us  an  indication  of  the  constructive  ability 
of  the  girl. 

Test  IV  is  found  to  be  our  most  valuable  single  test  series.  The  test 
was  begun  with  the  middle  figure  (B).  If  the  girl  failed  on  this, 
form  (A)  was  given;  if  she  succeeded,  she  was  given  form  (C). 
Details  of  the  test  cannot  be  given  here.  They  will  be  found,  however, 
in  an  article  in  the  ]\Ionograph  Supplement  of  the  Psychological 
Review,  Vol.  13.  The  significance  of  the  test  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  material  is  arranged  in  a  definite  and  known  sequence,  so  that 
what  the  girl  has  learned  in  one  situation  may  be  applied  to  this  new 
situation.  The  test  requires  the  formation  of  a  memory  image  and 
the  analysis  of  this  image. 

Test  V  involves  the  understanding  of  what  one  reads  and  the  choice  of 
various  possible  reactions  to  fulfill  conditions  stipulated  by  the  test. 

Test  VI  has  less  significance  than  would  be  expected,  unless  one  considers 
that  very  little  children  are  often  extremely  accurate  in  their 
repetition  of  stories  they  have  heard  or  of  events  which  they  have 
witnessed.  It  is  a  test  for  certain  specific  characteristics  rather  than 
for  intelligence  level.  The  weaving  in  of  imaginary  content  in  some 
eases  and  the  accuracy  of  report  in  other  cases  suggests  possible  uses 
for  this  test. 

'Test  VII  has  somewhat  the  same  significance  as  the  form-board  test. 
It  is  a  method  of  performing  the  test  which  is  important.  The  test 
differs  from  the  form-board  test  in  that  it  is  possible  to  see  the  con- 
nection between  the  various  steps  to  be  performed  and  to  do  the  test 
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I)y  reason iiiii  i»iil  tlic  iifci-ssai'v  prorcdinc  Tlir  lest  may  be  attempted 
by  auy  one  of  tlie  three  i'ollowiiij^'  methods:  (a)  reasoning  out  the 
steps;  (h)  intelligent  trial  and  error;  {c)  unintelligent  trial  and 
error.  The  test  must  be  taken  as  having  positive  significance  only 
with  reference  to  specific  ability  on  the  part  of  the  individual  per- 
forming it.  Its  significance  would  be  increased  if  we  had  a  series  of 
similar  tests  graded  in  difficulty.  A^ery  intelligent  individuals  some- 
times fail  completely  on  the  test,  but  we  have  never  failed  to  find  its 
Iierformance  correlated  ^nth  a  certain. degree  of  practical  constrnctive 
ability. 

Test  VIII  re(juires  formation  of  a  uciiei-ali/ation  on  the  l)asis  of  a  certain 
amount  of  concrete  experience. 

In  Test  IX  it  is  necessary  to  complete  a  thought  by  filling  in  blank 
spaces  left  in  a  narrative  or  in  simple  sentences.     For  example,  the 

first  sentence  of  the  Trabue  Language  Scale  is  ' '  The  sky blue ; ' ' 

the  III,  X  is  "The  kind  lady the  poor  man  a  dollar;"  the  IX,  y 

is  ' '  A  home merely  a  place one live  comfortably. ' ' 

In  addition  to  completing  the  sense,  it  is  necessary  for  the  subject 
to  have  an  understanding  of  what  she  reads. 

Tests  X  and  XI  are  discussed  under  the  Section  on  Educational  Tests. 
Test  XII  involves  the  understanding  of  certain  words  graded  in  diffi- 
culty and  the  ability  to  express  the  meaning  in  words. 

Results  of  Special  Tests. 

Table  I  and  Chart  I  summarize  the  results  of  these  special  tests.  In 
Table  I  the  results  obtained  with  a  given  case  are  tabulated  inunediately 
after  the  case  number,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  see  just  what  a  particular 
girl  did  with  various  tests.  Tlie  cases  are  grouped  according  to  men- 
tality. In  Chart  I  the  results  for  particular  tests  are  shown  in  graph 
form. 

Memory  Span. 

A  study  of  the  results  will  show  that  the  tests  which  are  primarily 
memory  tests  give  very  irregular  results  (see  Chart  I,  D  and  E). 
Some  morons  have  apparently  as  good  a  memory  span  as  many  normals, 
and  certain  normals  have  a  rather  poor  memory  span. 

The  adult  memory  span  for  digits  (test  given  orally)  is  from  (I  to  7 
digits.  Chart  I,  E  shows  that  two  of  our  morons  liave  a  seven-digit 
memory  span  and  that  nine  of  them  have  a  six-digit  memory  span. 
All  our  normals  except  two  have  at  least  a  six-digit  span.  It  might  be 
mentioned  that  these  two  cases  of  low  memory  span  show  lliis  same 
(;liaracteristie  in  the  edneational  tests. 
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Code  Tests. 

Our  most  interesting'  results  were  obtained  with  the  code  tests.  Chart 
1,  A  and  B,  seem  to  show  that  none  of  our  defectives  were  able  to  do 
the  letter  code,  though  most  of  our  normals  and  low  nornwils  performed 
it  successfully.  The  digit  code,  which  is  a  much  easier  form  of  the 
same  test,  was  performed  successfully  by  six  morons  and  four  border- 
line subjects.  An  examination  of  200  third,  fourth  and  tifth-grade 
cliildren  in  the  Los  Angeles  Normal  Training  School  showed  that  most 
children  of  eight  or  nine  performed  the  digit  code  with  little  difficulty, 
but  failed  on  the  letter  code.  Seventeen  of  our  morons  failed  on  the 
digit  code.  One  matter  of  some  surprise  to  us  is  that  children  of  eight 
or  nine  do  this  test  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  manner  than  do 
defectives  of  even  nine  and  ten-year  mentality. 
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OlK"  fi'M'.ll  ;i(l\;ilit;i,i:c  (if  I  iirsi-  |c>ts  is  lli:il  tlicv  const itulc  a  series 
beginning  with  a  wvy  siinplc  foi-iii  and  ,<ri>iiig  up  to  a  moro  complex 
form. 

Another  advantage  is  that  the  types  of  reaction  show  certain  definite 
tendencies  in  the  case  of  various  degrees  of  deficiency,  and  still  other 
tendencies  in  the  case  of  certain  mental  peculiarities.  Some  defectives 
who  remember  the  figure  as  a  whole  and  can  reproduce  it  are  quite 
unable  to  make  any  analysis  of  it ;  others  respond  with  the  digits  or  the 
letters  in  serial  order,  as  1,  2,  3,  or  a,  h,  c,  <l,  no  matter  what  the  require- 
ments of  the  test  may  be.  (These  latter  seem  unable  to  modify  a 
previously  learned  experience  so  as  to  apply  it  to  a  new  situation)  ; 
still  others  eventually  memorize  the  test  without  making  any  use  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  to  deal  with  an  already  learned  sequence  (the  test 
is  no  easier  for  them  with  the  numbers  running  from  1  to  9  than  it 
would  be  if  the  figures  were  arranged  in  chance  order). 

Our  results  seem  to  show  that  the  letter  code  has  a  very  high  degree 
of  correlation  with  intelligence.  AVhen  positive  results  are  obtained 
with  this  test  it  seems  to  indicate  that  the  girl  has  the  ability  to  apply 
past  experience  to  a  relatively,  complex  situation,  to  form  some  sort  of 
an  image  of  the  Avhole,  to  analyze  this  image  and  appl}-  the  results  to  a 
new  situation.  In  the  letter  code  we  seem  to  have  about  the  degree 
of  complexity  possible  for  the  average  normal  and  impossible  for  the 
moron. 

In  the  digit  code  we  seem  to  have  the  same  type  of  situation  with  less 
complexity.  Here  we  find  a  small  percentage  of  morons  and  many 
border-line  cases  (17  out  of  31)  capable  of  doing  the  test.  In  all  cases 
of  success  \\dth  this  form  of  the  code  test  we  found  the  individual,  even 
though  mentally  deficient,  capable  of  a  certain  degree  of  adjustability. 

Practically  all  of  those  who  failed  with  the  nine-digit  form  of  code 
were  able  to  do  the  four-digit  form,  at  least  after  they  had  drawn  the 
fi'j:ure  themselves. 

Individual  differences  in  method  of  performing  the  test  are  ^•ory 
interesting,  but  seem  to  have  no  correlation  with  efficiency  except  in 
those  cases  in  which  an  understanding  of  individual  peenliarit'os  is 
important  in  connection  with  methods  of  instruction  and  learning. 

Directions  Test. 

Our  results  witli  tlio  directions  test  were  not  particularly  satisfactory, 
apparently  because  the  tests  were  too  easy  for  our  girls.  Our  normal, 
low  normal  and  boi-der-line  cases  did  both  forms  w.th  a  considerahie 
degree  of  success.  The  lower  grade  morons  were  unable  to  do  anything 
with  form  B,  but  many  of  the  liiglier  grades  perfornuKl  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  test  witli  little  dilliculty.  Tests  in  the  Normal  Training 
School  showed  that  nmsl    fourth-grade  children  will  do  <'\('ii  the  more 
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difficult  form  of  the  test  (luite  easily.  Tlie  test  seems  to  us  one  well 
worth  working  over,  but  which  needs  much  more  investigation  before 
we  are  ready  to  make  general  nse  of  it. 

The  Stanford  Induction  Test. 

This  test  was  only  done  correctly  by  eight  out  of  2()G  cases,  though  it 
is  given  as  a  foui-lecn-year  test  in  the  Stanford  Sei'ies.  A  test  of  100 
students — all  between  the  ages  of  18  to  21 — in  the  State  Xormal  School 
gave  us  50  per  cent  of  failures  with  this  test.  These  Normal  School 
students  are  all  girls  who  have  graduated  from  high  school  with  suffi- 
ciently high  grades  to  be  admitted  either  to  the  Normal  School  or  to 
Stanford  and  Berkeley.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  tlie  eight  of  our  girls 
who  did  the  test  were  all  of  distinctly  good  inentality. 

One  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  this  test  shows  the  need  of 
taking  precaution  against  connnunication  among  the  girls.  If  the  test 
is  done  satisfactorily  it  is  necessary  that  the  subjects  get  the  idea 
of  doubling  the  last  nuudjer  given.  The  final  answer  will  be  the 
doubling  of  16,  or  will  be  '32.  After  several  months'  work  we  began  to 
get  the  answer  32  even  from  some  of  our  defectives.  We  immediately 
carried  the  test  one  step  farther  and  obtained  the  most  peculiar  answers. 
If  the  girl  had  really  formulated  the  idea  back  of  the  test,  all  she  would 
have  to  do  was  to  double  the  32,  giving  the  answer,  64.  Even  when 
allowed  paper  and  pencil  most  of  the  girls  who  were  so  ready  with  the 
answer,  32,  gave  us  40,  or  45,  50,  or  any  other  absurd  answer,  showing 
that  they  had  simply  learned  the  answer  to  the  test  from  other  girls, 
usually  in  the  detention  home  or  in  some  other  institution  where  these 
tests  had  been  given  as  a  part  of  the  Stanford  Series. 

The  Completion  Test. 

The  Trabue  Language  Test  was  done  in  connection  with  the  educa- 
tional tests,  but  because  it  seems  to  have  more  significance  as  a  mental 
test  we  will  discuss  the  results  here  in  connection  with  those  obtained 
in  our  work  with  the  eagle  story. 

The  Trabue  Language  Test  was  done  better  than  we  expected  by  our 
border-line  cases,  ten  of  them  reaching  sixth  grade  or  above.  A  more 
detailed  study  of  the  specific  cases  grading  better  than  the  average  is 
immediately  suggested.  In  fact,  such  a  study  of  those  defectives  who 
have  some  success  with  both  the  digit  code  and  the  completion  test 
shows  that  they  have  distinctly  more  adjustability  than  those  who  fail 
completely.  Of  41  border-line  and  moron  cases,  29,  or  73  per  cent, 
could  not  carry  the  test  above  the  fifth-grade  level.  Girls  of  practically 
the  same  mental  age  as  those  failing  who  did  the  test  were  the  ones 
who  had  learned  more  in  tlie  line  of  formal  education  and  who  .sliowod 
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fi  better  learning  curve  in  those  things  which  were  taught  them  in  the 
institution. 

If  we  turn  to  Chart  I,  C,  we  will  find  that  in  this  more  difficult  form 
of  the  completion  test  the  division  between  the  defective  and  normal 
eases  is  quite  sharp.  Some  of  our  normals  who  had  difficulty  with 
reading  did  poorly  on  the  test,  but,  with  two  exceptions,  our  normals 
got  over  50  per  cent  of  the  test  correct  and  not  one  of  our  morons  was 
able  to  do  anything  with  the  test,  although  many  of  them  could  read 
([uitc  easity. 

This  seems  to  show  that,  in  any  test  involving  understanding  of 
content  and  constructive  ability,  a  point  can  be  reached  at  which  the 
average  normal  will  succeed  and  at  which  the  difficulty  will  be  too 
great  for  the  defective. 

Tests  X  and  XI  are  discussed  under  educational  tests.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  reading  and  spelling  tests  show  about  the  same 
distribution  of  cases  as  we  find  in  memory  tests,  while  our  mathematical 
tests  correlate  closely  with  the  code  and  completion  tests. 

The  Terman  (Stanford)  Vocabulary  Test. 

The  vocabulary  tast  gives  a  surprisingly  accurate  division  between  the 
various  grades  of  mentality.  AVe  had  supposed,  until  we  tabulated 
our  results,  that  education,  rather  than  intelligence,  would  be  the 
deciding  factor  in  this  test.  The  average  vocabulary  for  our  mentally 
normal  is  only  at  the  fourteenth  year,  but  the  line  between  the  normal 
and  defectives  is  very  clear.  This  same  result  is  found  to  hold  even  in 
the  grouping  of  subdivisions  of  mental  classification.   (See  Chart  I,  F.) 

SECTION  III— EDUCATIONAL  TESTS. 
All  the  girls  who  were  in  the  school  during  last  winter  wave  given 
the  following  educational  tests: 
I.  Kansas  City  Silent  Reading  Test. 
II.  Ay  res  Spelling  Scale  (Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York  City), 

III.  Trabue  Language  Scale  A.     (Completion  Test.) 

IV.  Arithmetic: 

(a)  Courtis  Scale,  Series  B,  Form  1.  (Coiu'tis  Standard  Re- 
search Tests.  Detroit,  Mich.)  A  test  in  addition;  subtrac- 
tion; multiijlication  by  two  figures;  long  division  by  two 
figures. 

(6)  Problems  (Arithmetical  Abilities  and  some  Factors  deter- 
mining them.  Cliff  Winfield  Stone,  Teachers  College, 
(volumbia  University,  New  York  City.  1908).  Twelve 
simple  arithmetical  prol)lem.s  arranged  in  order  of  difticulty. 
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As  standardized,  the  average  sixth-grade  pupil  does  at 
least  six  of  these  te^its.  The  following  problems  will  serve 
as  an  illustration : 

1.  If  you  buy  two  tablets  at  7  cents  eacli  and  a  book  for 

65  cents,  how  much  chunge  will  you  receive  from 
a  two  dolhii-  bill  ' 

2.  John  sold  foui*  Saturday  Eveniug  i'osts  for  5  c(!uts 

each.  He  kept  one-half  the  money  and  with  the 
other  half  he  bought  Sunday  papers  at  2  cents 
each.     IIow  many  did  he  buy? 

3.  How  man}'  pencils  can  you  buy  for  50  cents  at  the 

rate  of  two  for  5  cents? 

Fifteen  minutes  was  allowed  for  the  tests.  (Pencil  and  paper 
allowed.) 

Results  of  Educational  Tests. 

Tabl(!  II  and  Charts  11  to  XI  give  tlie  results  of  the  educational 
tests.  In  Table  II  the  results  are  given  for  each  of  the  tests  after  the 
case  number,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  see  in  what  grade  each  girl  would 
be  classified  in  any  specific  subject.  Charts  II  to  XI,  inclusive,  give 
the  results  of  the  tests  in  terms  of  graph.  Chart  XIII  shows  the 
grades  in  which  the  girls  were  classified  at  the  time  of  leaving  school. 

Reading  Tests. 

Chart  II  shows  the  distribution  by  school  grade  of  93  cases  tested  by 
the  Kansas  City  Silent  Reading  Test.  Chart  X  shows  the  distribution 
of  cases  for  each  intelligence  group. 

The  results  are  rather  surprising  in  that  they  show  a  fair  degree  of 
reading  ability  even  on  the  part  of  moron  and  border-line  cases.  The 
mean  of  distribution  for  the  moron  group  lies  in  the  fourth  grade ;  for 
the  border-line  group  in  the  fifth  grade;  for  the  Ioav  normal,  in  the 
fifth  grade ;  for  the  normal,  in  the  sixth  grade.  Eight  morons  reached 
fifth-grade  level,  and  one,  even  the  eighth  grade. 

Spelling  I'csis. 

The  results  in  spelling  agree  with  those  obtained  in  reading.  The 
mean  of  distribution  for  the  moron  group  is  third  grade ;  for  the  border- 
line, fourth  grade;  for  the  low  normal,  seventh  grade,  and  for  the 
normal,  eighth  grade.  The  mean  for  the  whole  school  is  fifth  grade. 
Five  morons  and  ten  border-line  cases  graded  above  the  sixth  grade; 
five  reached  the  eighth  grade  level. 
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CHART      XI 
Distribution    of    Merabero    of 
School    in    Terms    of    Courtis 
Arithmetic    Tests 
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Arillniielic  Tests. 

("harts  V,  VI,  VIII  and  XI  give  tlie  results  of  tlu*  arithmetic  tests. 
Chart  XI  i>ives  the  distribution  of  all  the  eases  tested  aceordino-  to  the 
Courtis  Series.  In  Charts  VIII  and  V,  we  have  grouped  the  results 
so  a.s  to  show  the  general  ability  of  the  eases  examined  in  terms  of 
grade  standard.  The  Courtis  seale  gives  no  norms  under  the  foui-tii 
grade.  Over  half  our  eases  regardless  of  mentality  fell  below  the 
fourth  gi-ade  Courtis  norm.  Consefiuently  we  performed  certain  tests 
to  determine  the  girls'  ability  in  those  simple  operations  which  could 
be  expected  of  seeond  and  third  grade  children.  A  girl  who  could 
perform  .simple  addition  and  very  simple  subtraction  involving  nuudjcrs 
under  ten  was  classitied  in  the  second  grade.  One  who  eould  perform 
more  complex  operations,  but  whose  work  was  below  the  fourth  grade 
staiulard,  was  cla.ssified  as  third  grade. 

The  most  interesting  thing  about  all  the  arithmetic  tests  is  that  all 
the  defectives  either  failed  completely  or  failed  to  get  above  the  third 
grade  level.  The  mean  of  distribution  for  normal  cases  is  fifth  grade 
in  the  Courtis  Test,  and  six  problems  (approximately  sixth  grade)  in 
the  Stone  problems.  It  should  be  noted  with  reference  to  the  problems 
that  the  fourth  problem  had  already  been  given  all  these  girls  in  the 
Stanford  Eevision,  which  would  probalily  lower  by  one  the  problems 
done  by  moron  and  border-line  cases,  as  all  of  these  failed  on  the  problem 
the  first  time  it  was  given. 

The  Trahue  Coniph  lion  Test. 

The  results  of  this  test  were  discussed  in  Section  II.  The  te.sl  seems 
to  be  rather  a  mental  test  than  an  educational  test. 

General  Conclusions  from  Educational  Tests. 

The  results  with  reading  and  spelling  show  that  the  majority  ol'  our 
girls  had  a  fair  degree  of  schooling.  In  this  respect  our  situation  seems 
to  be  quite  different  from  that  to  be  found  in  delincpient  groups  in 
many  other  states.  Even  our  defectives  .seem  to  have  had  such  formal 
education  as  they  are  capable  of  acquiring  hannnered  into  them. 

Reading  and  spelling,  the  two  tests  involving  formal  memory,  give 
about  the  same  results  as  the  memory  tests  discussed  in  Section  II.  A 
certain  percentage  of  mental  defectives  seem  to  be  able  to  read  and 
spell.  The  distribution  of  normals  in  these  two  subjects  is  about  what 
one  would  find  in  an  a\erage  eighth  grade  class.  Out  of  38  normals 
tested,  three  are  very  poor  spellers  (fourth  grade  level),  three  are  mod- 
erately poor  s[)ellers  (sixth  grade  level),  the  rest  are  seventh  or  eighth 
grade. 

The  arithmetic  tests  give  about  the  same  result  as  the  code  tests  and 
the  completion  tests.     The  line  between  the  normal  and  the  defective 
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seems  to  he  very  marked.  As  soon  as  any  degree  of  complexity  is 
reached  we  find  that  even  the  defective  who  has  been  able  to  read  and 
spell  fails  completely. 

SECTION  IV— DOUBTFUL  CASES. 

]Most  of  our  "donl)tful  cases"'  are  those  which  give  a  mental  age  which 
would  lead  to  a  l)or(ler-line  diagnosis  if  the  directions  accompanying 
niental  tests  were  strictly  followed.  AVe  have  never  been  satisfied  to 
classify  any  case  as  border-line  on  the  mere  basis  of  intelligence  tests. 
We  consider  it  exceedingly  important  to  recognize  the  border-line  type, 
^r,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  type  under  our  present  educational  and  social 
scheme.  Our  results,  however,  with  certain  of  our  cases  make  us  feel 
that  much  harm  is  being  done  by  wholesale  diagnosis  of  cases  as  border- 
line— particularly  when  this  diagnosis  is  made  by  persons  with  little 
psychological  training.     The  following  case  will  illustrate  our  point : 

A  girl  a  little  over  fourteen,  graded  just  twelve  by  the  Binet-Simon 
1!)11  I\(nisi()ii  and  a  little  under  twelve  by  the  Stanford  Revision.  She 
could  iKil  fount  change  or  hi!  i'une,  ami  did  not  know  her  number 
combinations,  so  she  failed  on  all  tests  involving  these  activities.  She 
did  very  poorly  on  all  reading  tests.  Ilowever,  she  did  the  letter  code, 
answered  questions  of  comprehension,  and  did  fairly  well  on  the  fables. 
She  did  very  well  with  the  puzzle  box  and  did  the  problem  of  the  inclosed 
boxes.  She  did  very  well  on  certain  learning  tests,  including  one  based 
on  learning  to  tell  time. 

The  psychologist's  recommendation  was  SCHOOL.  After  a  few 
weeks  the  teacher  reported  very  little  progress  and  argued  that  the  time 
in  school  was  wasted.  We  looked  over  our  test  results  again  and 
recommended  more  school,  with  very  rudimentary  work.  The  child 
was  placed  in  a  family  and  sent  to  school.  She  did  so  poorly  that 
she  was  put  in  an  ungraded  room.  She  did  very  poorly  at  first  in 
arithmetic. 

(jradually  slie  1)egau  to  improve  and  this  year  she  finished  the  first 
>ear  in  one  of  our  Los  Angeles  high  schools  with  her  highest  grades  in 
algebra,  and  very  good  grades  in  everything.  All  this  happened  in  four 
years  time. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  point  out  the  disaster  which  would  have 
been  involved  in  a  too  ready  diagnosis  of  this  charming  child  as  "border- 
line." On  the  other  hand,  lack  of  psychological  diagnosis  would  have 
been  almost  as  disastrous,  as"  it  was  only  our  confidence  in  certain  tests 
which  gave  us  confidence  to  persist  in  the  school  program  tli rough  the 
early  difficulties. 

There  are  two  explanations  for  the  child "s  early  failures:  The  first 
one  is  that  she  had  never  been  tauglit  anything.  She  had  never  handled 
nionev  oi'  needed  to  tell  time.     She  had  been  to  school  verv  little  owing 
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to  decidedly  l);ul  lionu'  conditions,  part  of  which  consisted  iu  the  constant 
wanderinji'  about  of  liei-  family.  The  other  explanation  is  that  she  was 
distinctly  poor  in  formal  memory  work.  She  has  shown  herself  slow 
in  picking  up  new  content  mdess  she  thoroughly  understood  what  she 
was  doing'.  She  is  the  type  of  cJiild  who  could  not  jiist  learn  arithmetic 
ndes  and  do  arithmetic  by  them.  She  make.s  no  progress  unless  she 
understands  what  she  is  doing.  THIS  CHILD  WAS  BORN  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

In  our  present  group  we  find  case  220  much  of  a  puzzle.  The  girl 
was  14  at  the  time  .she  was  tested  and  yet  had  a  ten-year  mentality. 
However,  she  does  the  digit  code,  the  Trabue  Language  Test  through 
the  fifth  grade,  does  five  of  the  Stone  problems  and  the  directions  test 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  us  very  doubtful  of  a  diagnosis  of  mental 
deficiency.  As  she  is  one  of  the  last  cases  we  examined,  we  shall  have 
to  work  her  out  before  coming  to  any  conclusion. 

Another  girl  in  our  first  group  ha.s  given  the  opposite  results  in  so  far 
as  progress  goes.  She  was  sixteen  at  the  time  she  was  tested  and  had 
a  twelve-year  mentality.  She  failed  on  every  one  of  the  tests  cited  in 
loiHiection  with  the  first  case,  though  she  did  very  well  on  all  memory 
tests.  Certain  officers  iu  the  school  became  very  much  interested  in 
the  girl  because  she  is  personally  very  attractive.  She  has  been  kept 
in  school,  has  been  given  chances  outside  the  institution,  and  the  last 
report  we  have  from  the  commissary  department,  where  the  girl  was 
working,  is  that  she  can  not  keep  track  of  any  number  above  eighteen. 
She  has  made  no  progress  in  formal  school  work.  In  other  w^ords,  she 
is  a  typical  border-line  case. 

We  might  continue  to  discuss  these  cases,  as  we  have  had  manj-  of 
them  to  work  Avith.  We  shall  close  the  account,  however,  with  the  report 
of  one  of  our  most  successful  cases.  The  girl  graded  at  the  upper 
border-line  level.  She  made  very  poor  progress  in  school  and  our  con- 
clusion is  that  she  probably  is  a  genuine  border-line  case.  However, 
she  has  married  very  well  and  for  more  than  a  year  has  been  successful 
in  running  her  end  of  a  large  ranch. 

SECTION  V— MENTAL  CONTENT. 

Any  real  explanation  of  our  problem  would  have  to  take  into  accoimt 
the  ideas  which  constitute  the  mental  content  of  these  girls.  Our 
results  show  clearly  that  a  girl  of  good  ability  may  be,  if  anything, 
more  of  a  problem  than  the  mental  defective.  The  defective  is  a  prob- 
lem because  she  is  incapable  of  forming  ideas  wdiich  will  protect  her; 
the  normal  is  a  problem  because  such  ideas  as  she  has  not  only  do  not 
protect  her,  but  make  her  an  active  agent. 

Two  facts  become  increasingly  evident :  First,  that  these  girls  come 
to  us  with  very  few  decent  interests,  and,  second,  that  their  minds  are 
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filled  with  ideas  un  all  subjects  connected  with  the  very  problem  which 
they  present.  Too  much  knowledge,  rather  than  too  little,  is  responsible 
for  their  delinquency. 

Most  of  them  have  grown  np  with  att(^ntion  constantly  directed  to 
those  things  about  which  the  normal,  healthy  child  thinks  little.  From 
the  psychlogical  point  of  view,  the  problem  reduces  to  one  of  attention. 
A  study  of  case  histories  shows  how  little  there  has  been  in  their  lives 
to  develop  any  positive  idealism.  (Second  Biennial  Report,  Chart  V. 
p.  45).  The  only  i)0ssibility  of  reform  lies  in  an  entire  change  in  point 
of  view,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  building  up  genuine  rival 
interests. 

SECTION  VI— GRADE  OF  GIRLS  ON  LEAVING  SCHOOL. 

Chart  XII  shows  the  distrilmtion  of  our  cases  according  to  the  givuh- 
ill  which  the  girls  were  classified  at  the  time  they  left  school.  The 
numbers  in  each  grade  were  as  follows : 

Third  grade - 

Fourth  grade t*' 

Fifth  grade •> 

Sixth  grade 1-1 

Seventh  grade  -'* 

Eighth  grade '- 32 

Total ^~ 

II Tear  scifoor,. 

First  yeai-   <> 

Second  .\'ear '> 

Third  yeai- •» 

Tolal     high    scluiol -    -    1"» 

.\()TK. —  We    were    unaldc    Id   gel    ai-ciii-:i  I  c    iV|Mirls    (if    rcina  iiiiiig   cases. 

The  main  fads  ol'  iiilercsl  in  conneclinii  wilh  the  ahoNc  record  is  Ihat 
;dl  of  tile  high  school  gii'ls  came  from  Calil'ornia  high  schools,  and  also 
that  many  of  the  defectives  who  could  do  only  secoml  or  thii-d  grade 
work  were  allowed  to  advance  beyond  the  grades  in  which  thev  belonged. 


GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

T.  Apjiroximately  a  third  of  the  girls  conunitted  to  the  school  in  the 
the  hist  four  years  are  mentally  deficient.  .\t  least  2(5  of  these  ease's 
wei'c  hoi'u  in  the  stale  of  ('aliforiiia.  in  not  a  siiigh-  c;ise,  has  one  ol 
these  girls  received  ;iiiy  ediiejil  ion  adapted  to  the  menially  didicienl.  in 
spile  of  the  I'nct  that  most  oF  them  show  e\'idence  of  hax'ing  \)rr\\  kejil 
in  the  pnhlic  school    from  the  ages  of  six   to  sixteen  years. 

In  many  oF  these  cases  these  girls  ha\'c  lieen  handed  From  one 
iiistilution  1o  anollier  without   haxing  an\    Formal  record  matle  ol"  their 
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mental  condition,  or  having  it  taken  into  account  in  their  treatment. 
At  the  a^e  of  twenty-one  they  are  sent  out,  according  to  law,  without 
any  pi-ovi.sioii  for  custodial  care.  Three  of  the  most  pitiful  of  these 
cases  are  of  girls  lioni  in  California. 

IJ.  Fifteen  of  llic  last  l.')l  cmscs  rxatiiiiicd  conic  I'rdni  ('aiirornia 
liigh  schools. 

III.  The  tests  which  seem  to  have  tlie  highest  diagnostic,  value  of 
those  used  by  us  are  the  code,  the  completion  test  and  the  Stanford 
vocabularj^  test.  Certain  other  tests  commonly  used  were  done  by  so 
few  of  our  girls  as  to  have  very  little  significance.  Much  further  inves- 
tigation is  needed  of  the  actual  correlation  between  the  results  of  tests 
and  mental  ability. 

IV.  Mental  defectives  should  be  studied  in  the  xniblie  schools,  so  that 
the  state  may  be  saved  the  expense  of  having  tliem  become  delinquent 
and  finally  state  charges.  Tho.se  who  classify  as  morons  should  receive 
education  in  such  simple  trades  as  they  are  able  to  master.  Those  of 
border-line  classification  should  have  vocational  schools  provided  for 
them  at  about  the  fifth  to  the  sixth  grade,  where  they  can  be  taught 
some  tracie  so  as  to  be  sufficiently  proficient  to  earn  their  living.  At 
present  we  force  these  children  to  attend  school  through  the  sixteenth 
year,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  teach  them  nothing  after  they  have 
reached  the  limit  of  their  development  in  formal  .school  subjects.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  provide  vocational  schools  for  normal  children,  as  the 
curriculum  offered  normal  children  is  not  suited  even  to  the  higher 
grade  defectives.  The  result  of  our  present  system  is  to  give  all  our 
defectives  the  habit  of  inefficiency  and  failure  and  to  make  them  vicious. 

V.  It  is  not  safe  to  classify  any  individual  who  grades  twelve  years 
by  the  Binet-Bimon  Scale  or  70  to  80  intelligence  coefficient,  as  border- 
line without  further  investigation,  as  some  such  cases  have  proved  to 
be  normal.  Any  supposed  border-line  case  should  receive  thorough 
investigation  and,  if  possible,  be  subjected  to  learning  tests.  This  could 
be  done  very  easily  if  the  tests  were  carried  out  when  the  child  began 
to  fail  in  the  public  school.  The  difficulty  may  be  some  peculiarity 
which  can  be  overcome. 

VI.  We  have  found  no  evidence  of  correlation  between  either 
intelligence  or  education  and  the  proliability  of  reform.  Five  of  our 
cases  of  best  mentality  have  returned  lo  tln'  old  life  on  reaching  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  Four  of  these  girls  were  high  school  girls  when 
they  entered  the  school.  The  fifth  of  this  group  had  had  very  little 
education,  but  had  the  best  mentality  of  the  group.  Tiie  three  eases 
of  distinctly  good  ability  that  have  made  the  best  progress  are  girls 
who  were  under  fourlccn  years  of  age  at  the  tinu'  of  connnitnicni  to 
the  school. 

o 
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AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT. 

Sacramento,  California.  March  24,  1910. 
Mr.  Robert  Telper, 

Superintendent  of  State  Printing. 
Dear  Sir  :     On  Friday,  ]\Iarch  21,  tlie  following  resolution  was  offered 
Ity  the  Committee  on  Revision  and  Printing: 

''Resolved,  That  the  State  Printer  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  print  for  the  Senate  1,500  copies  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Efficiency  and  Econojny  of  the  State  of  California,  together 
with  the  message  from  Governor  William  D.  Stephens  to  the  Legislature, 
t^-ansmitting  the  above  report. 

Dv^iGHT  H.  Hart,  Chairman." 

This  resolution  was  read  and  on  motion  of  Senator  Hart  adopted. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  A.  Beek, 
Secretary  of  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  GOVERNOR  WM.  D.  STEPHENS 

RKLATING    TO 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON    EFFICIENCY  AND   ECONOMY 

Executive  Department,  State  of  California. 
To  th(  Senate  and  Assemhlij  of  the  State  of  California. 

\  hav(!  tlic  lioiioi"  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  presented  hy  the 
Committee  on  Efheieney  and  Eeonomy  appointed  l)y  me  on  Noveml)er 
25,  1918,  to  make  a  study  of  our  governnK-ntal  affairs  with  a  view  of 
effecting  eeonomy  and  efficiency. 

It  is  needless  to  express  my  thorough  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of 
service  in  which  the  members  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  committee. 
and  the  earnest  desire  evidenced  in  their  report  to  devise  a  plan  of 
government  better  than  that  which  now  exists.  The  membership  of 
the  committee  have  given  generously  of  their  talents  and  unstintingly 
of  their  time.     Personally,  and  in  the  name  of  the  State,  I  thank  them. 

In  the  letter  of  appointment  addressed  to  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee I  referred  to  the  desirabilit}^  of  formulating  a  definite  plan  for 
improving  the  administration  of  the  State's  affairs,  and  for  introduc- 
ing such  economies  as  might  be  possible  without  prejudice  to  the  public 
welfare  or  impairment  of  present  efficiency.  Attention  was  called  to 
the  need  of  ascertaining  just  where  overlapping  existed,  if  at  all,  and 
the  possible  saving  to  be  effected  by  its  elimination.  It  was  emphasized, 
of  course,  that  such  saving  must  be  made  without  interfering  in  any 
degree  with  the  service  of  those  great  commissions  erected  within  our 
State  during  the  last  decade,  and  which  have  meant  so  much  to  the 
health,  the  safetj^  and  the  general  well-being  of  our  people. 

The  report  is  a  very  valuable  public  document  and  deserving  of  the 
most  careful  thought.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  it  is  devoid  of 
criticism  so  far  as  extravagance,  inefficiency  or  overlapping  are  con- 
cerned. Indeed,  generous  tribute  is  paid  by  the  committee  to  the 
honesty,  zeal  and  public  spirit  with  which  the  commissions  and  other 
departmental  agencies  are  operating.  This  report  will  be  of  great 
value  in  the  assurance  it  must  give  to  our  people  of  the  fidelity  to  trust 
of  our  public  servants. 

The  committee  lias  apparently  felt  constrained  to  propose  a  new  plan 
which  is  a  substantial  departure  from  those  methods  and  agencies  now 
existing  and  well  known  to  the  people  of  the  State.  A  somewhat  radi- 
cal change  is  purposed  in  our  methods  of  adininistration  when  it  is 
proposed  to  substitute  in  place  of  most  of  the  existing  commissions  a 
system  of  departments  and  bureaus,  with  directors,  chiefs  of  divisions 
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aud  minor  heads,  all  lioldiiig  office  directly  or  indirectly  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Governor. 

To  change  the  laws  of  ( 'aliiornia  to  pi-ovide  for  a  compK'te  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  structure  of  tlie  State  government,  is  a  task  so  huge  that 
there  is  little  hope  that  it  can  he  accomplished  in  the  remaining  days  of 
this  session  of  tlie  Legislature.  Indeed,  the  work  is  so  important,  and 
the  results  which  may  follow  such  changes  are  so  vast,  that  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  and  the  people  of  the  State,  should  have  ample  time 
for  careful  consideration  and  study.  So  far  as  the  people  have  given 
this  subject  thought,  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  not  interested  so 
much  in  the  structure  of  government  as  they  are  in  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  the  cost  of  government  while  maintaining  the  same  high  stand- 
ards of  efficiency.  The  plan  of  government  is  important  mainly  as  it 
reflects  itself  in  economy  and  in  efficiency. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  in  the  report  is  the  annual  amount  the  com- 
mittee believes  it  is  possible  to  save.  This  amount  is  $275,000  a  year, 
and  consists  of  two  classes  of  savings.  One  class,  consisting  of  $175,000, 
I  am  informed  through  a  member  of  the  committee,  may  be  saved  from 
two  sources — first,  by  a  system  of  cash  discounts  on  purchases,  and 
second,  by  taking  the  transportation  of  the  insane  from  the  sheriffs  of 
the  counties  and  placing  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  trained  attendants 
from  the  hospitals. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the^e  two  items  of  savings,  Avhile  excellent  in 
themselves,  have  no  essential  part  in  a  particular  plan  of  governmental 
reconstruction,  since  both,  if  feasible,  can  be  done  equally  well  under 
our  present  plan  of  government. 

The  cash  discount  system,  -which  the  committee  estimates  will  save 
$150,000  a  year,  can  be  put  into  operation  by  making  our  purchases  out 
of  a  revolving  fund,  if  it  is  found  that  sufficient  checks  and  audits  can 
1)6  had  under  such  plan  adequately  to  safeguard  the  public  moneys. 
A  bill  covering  this  matter  will  be  presented  to  you  for  your  consid- 
eration. 

If  the  foregoing  two  items  of  saving  can  be  successfully  accomplished, 
the  committee's  estimate  will  leave  l)ut  $100,000  a  year  as  a  saving  that 
might  be  effected  by  a  complete  reorganization  of  our  present  govern- 
mental agencies. 

1  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  Legislature  at  this  session  should 
go  as  far  as  possible  in  the  enactment  of  measures  tending  towards  con- 
solidation of  certain  commissions,  where  it  is  certain  that  such  consoli- 
dation will  not  result  in  lessened  efficiency  and  will  with  oqw.d  certainty 
result  in  the  lessening  of  cost.  To  this  end  there  will  he  submitted  sev- 
eral bills,  all  drafted  with  a  design  to  bring  about  economy,  and  it  is 
my   earnest  liope   tliat  you    will    give   these   measures  your   approval. 
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Among  tlioni  Avill  be  bills  for  eliminating  some  attorneyships  now  car- 
vied  by  various  boards  and  eonunissions,  and  providing  for  consolidating 
such  work  in  the  ofifice  of  the  Attorney  General.  Bills  for  consolidating 
certain  commissions  will  also  be  prepared. 

One  of  the  criticisms  directed  against  the  suggested  reorganization 
of  the  administrative  structure  of  government  into  a  number  of  depart- 
ments, all  under  the  control  of  appointees  to  hold  office  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Governor,  is  that  such  arrangement  would  place  tremendous 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Executive.  While  it  may  be  wise  to 
centralize  power  if  at  tlie  same  time  responsibility  is  also  centralized, 
yet  the  question  is  of  such  serious  concern  that  it  seems  ill-advised  to  act 
precipitately.  As  Chief  Executive  I  am  unwilling  to  advocate  greater 
power  for  the  Governor  without  more  extended  study,  and  without 
opportunity  for  the  people  to  give  some  clearer  expression  of  their 
views  than  can  be  had  in  the  time  intervening  between  this  and  the  close 
of  the  session. 

I  shall  insist  upon  the  strictest  economy  in  the  administration  of  the 
State's  affairs,  but  I  would  not  lessen  the  efficiency  of  our  public  service, 
nor  the  amount  of  humane  and  upbuilding  work  that  is  being  done. 

There  is  an  element  in  our  body  politic  that  persistently  aims  at  a 
retrenchment  calculated  to  impair  and  destroy  agencies  of  government 
that  protect  the  people  from  the  forces  of  special  privilege.  Allow  me 
to  repeat  what  I  have  fre(|uently  publicly  declared,  that  I  will  not 
approve  and  will  resolutely  oppose  any  backward  step  in  the  govern- 
ment of  our  State.  Wherever  it  may  be  permitted  to  reduce  expense 
without  impairment  or  crippling  of  the  necessary  agencies  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  my  desire  to  lend  every  aid  and  exert  my  authority  to  the 
utmost. 

I  shall  urge  very  strongly  a  continuance  of  the  inquiry  so  well  begun 
by  this  committee.  I  feel  that  we  have  taken  an  important  step  forward, 
and  that  a  definite  plan  of  reorganization  acceptable  to  the  people  either 
has  now  been  suggested  by  the  Committee  on  Economy  and  Efficiency, 
or  that  such  a  plan  will  be  evolved  from  their  earnest  and  praiseworthy 
labors.  Such  a  labor,  which  in  other  states  lias  consumed  years,  can 
not  be  concluded  before  the  pro])able  time  for  adjournment  of  the 
present  Legislature.  But  the  fruits  of  such  labor  will  be  of  distinct 
advantage  to  the  next  Legislature  and  also  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention which  it  is  proposed  to  call. 

Respectfully  submittcMl. 

WI\[.  1).  STEPHENS,  Governor. 

Dated:   Sacramento,  Calirornia.  I\larch  V.),  IMID. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 

State  Capitol,  Sacramento,  March  12,  1910. 
The  Honorable  William  D.  Stephens, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California. 

Dear  Sir:  The  committee  appointed  by  you  on  November  25,  1918, 
to  survey  the  activities  of  the  state  government  and  report  to  you  upon 
tlie  practicability  of  introducing  economies  in  the  administration  of 
the  state's  affairs  without  prejudice  to  the  public  welfare  and  without 
impairing  present  efficiency,  has  completed  its  labors  and,  as  its  chair- 
man, I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  a  report  on  the 
subjects  mentioned  in  your  letter. 

The  recommendations  submitted  embody  fundamental  principles  of 
governmental  management  which,  when  put  into  force,  we  believe,  wall 
not  only  make  for  immediate  improvement  in  the  administration  of  the 
state's  affairs,  but  will  be  the  foundation  upon  which  any  future 
expansion  of  the  state's  activities  may  rest. 

The  time  limitation  placed  upon  the  work  of  the  committee,  in  order 
that  its  report  might  be  in  j^our  hands  in  time  for  presentation  by  you 
to  the  legislature,  has  not  permitted  the  making  of  recommendations 
for  changes  other  than  those  which  can  be  put  into  effect  immediately 
by  legislative  enactment.  It  is  at  once  apparent,  therefore,  that  the 
committee  has  not  exhanst^d  tlie  sul)jects  covered  by  your  letter,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  impossil)lc  to  exhaust  them  in  the  time  at  our 
disposal.  Nevertheless  if  the  recoiiunendations  contained  in  the  report 
are  carried  out  the  proposed  readjustments  will,  in  our  opinion,  greatly 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  state  government,  and  this  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $550,000  less  per  biennial  period. 

In  carrj'ing  on  the  work  of  the  committee  the  members  served  with- 
out compensation,  and  paid  their  own  traveling  and  other  expenses 
incurred  in  the  holding  of  meetings  and  hearings. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Albert  E.  Boynton, 

Chairman. 


THE  AUTHORITY  FOR  AND  SCOPE  OF  INQUIRY. 

The  committee  has  made  its  studies  and  prepared  its  report  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  and  suggestions  outlined  in  your  letter  of  November 
25,  1918,  to  each  member  as  follows: 

''Dear  Sir: 

"With  a  view  to  formulating  a  definite  plan  for  improving  the 
administration  of  the  State's  affairs,  and  for  introducing  such 
economies  as  are  possible  without  prejudice  to  the  public  welfare 
or  without  impairment  of  present  efficiency,  I  am  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  make  a  thorough  survey  of  the  activities  of  our  State 
government. 

"During  the  past  few  years  California's  government  has  been 
practically  reconstructed.  We  have  experienced  a  development 
along  social,  humanitarian  and  industrial  lines  which  for  so  short 
a  period  surpasses  the  history  of  like  achievement  in  any  other 
state.  But  exactly  the  same  results  follow  in  governmental  devel- 
opment as  follow  expansion  in  private  business,  and,  as  in  private 
business,  after  growth  and  development,  we  now  must  remove  all 
extraneous  expense  and  practice  the  strictest  economy  in  carrying 
on  the  state's  activities.  If  there  be  debris  and  structural  staging, 
necessary  to  the  work  of  building  but  unnecessary  and  expensive 
to  proper  maintenance,  such  nonessentials  must  be  removed. 

"Necessarily  in  grappling  with  the  big,  industrial  economic  and 
social  problems,  governmental  activities  have  grown  up  more  or  less 
independent  of  each  other,  with  inevitable  overlapping.  What  we 
want  to  know  is  the  extent  of  this  overlapping,  and  the  possible 
saving  to  the  people  in  cost  of  government  without  injury  to  the 
public  service. 

"With  this  idea  in  mind  I  am  asking  the  committee  to  make  a 
study  of  the  problem  and  to  report  to  the  Governor  upon  the  fol- 
lowing points : 

1 — The  statutes  under  whicli  each  department,  bureau  or  com- 
mission is  organized, 

2 — The  powers,  duties  and  internal  organizations,  as  provided  by 
law,  and  in  fact  exercised, 

3 — To  what  extent  powers  and  duties  overlap  and  duplicate, 

4 — Analysis  and  comparison  of  appropriations  and  expenditures, 

5 — Recommendations. 
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"The  comiiiittce  will  include: 

A.  E.  Boynton,  Chairman,  San  Frnnfiseo, 

Herbert  W.  Clark,  Berkeley, 

Frank  P.  Flint,  Los  Angeles, 

Dr.  John  R.  Haynes,  Los  Angeles, 

Percy  V.  Long,  San  Francisco, 

Lee  A.  Phillips,  Los  Angeles, 

U.  S.  Webb,  San  Francisco, 

John  S.  Chambers,  Sacramento, 

iMarshall  De]\Iotte,  Sacramento, 

Clyde  L.  Seavey,  Sacramento, 

Edward  A.  Dickson.  Los  Angeles. 

''I  wrote  you  a  few  days  ago  concerning  membership  on  the 
above  committee.  I  desire  to  express  at  this  time  my  appreciation 
of  your  willingness  and  consent  to  serve  on  this  committee.  There 
is  much  for  it  to  do  and  I  am  sure  w^hat  you  do  in  connection  with 
it  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  State. 

"Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)  "William  D.  Stephens, 

Governor." 
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METHOD  OF  PROCEDURE. 

A  tentative  plan  for  the  grouping  of  the  State's  activities  into 
eleven  functional  groups  was  outlined  and  provision  made  for  the  study 
of  these  groups  througli  the  medium  of  five  subcommittees  composed  of 
members  of  the  general  committee  and  associate  members  chosen  from 
persons  throughout  the  State  for  their  recognized  ability  and  famili- 
arity with  the  problems  to  be  studied  by  the  committees  to  which  they 
were  appointed. 

SUBCOMMITTEES. 

The  committee  takes  this  opportunity  to  express  its  appreciation  of 
the  able  assistance  rendered  by  the  associate  members  of  the  various 
subcommittees. 

The  subcommittees  of  the  general  committee  were  as  follows : 

I.  Subjects  of  Finance  ;  Commerce  and  Public  Utilities. 

John  S.  Chambers,  Chairman. 
Herbert  W.  Clark. 
Edward  A.  Dickson. 
Frank  P.  Flint. 
Clyde  L.   Seavey. 

II.  Sul)jects    of   Public    Works   and    Properties  ;    AoRinrLTURAL   and    Natural 

Resources. 
Frank  P.   Flint,  Chairman. 
John  S.  Chambers. 
Marshall  DeMotte. 
Lee  A.  Phillips. 
Clyde  L.  Seavey. 

III.  Subjects  of  Labor;  Public  Wei.fare. 

Dr.  John  R.   Haynes,  Chairman. 
Herbert  W.  Clark. 
Edward  A.  Dickson. 
Percy  V.  Long. 
Clyde  L.  Seavey. 

IV.  Subjects  of  Education;  Civil  Service;  State  Defense. 

Marshall  DeMotte,  Chairman. 
Dr.  John  R.  Haynes. 
■  Percy  V.  Long. 
Lee  A.  Phillips. 
U.   S.   Webb. 

V.  Subjects  of  Public  Health;  Legal  Service. 

Edward  A.  Dickson,  Chairman. 
Herbert  W.  Clark. 
Dr.  John  R.  Haynes. 
Percy  V.  Long. 
U.  S.  Webb. 

Chairman  Boynton  .served  as  ex  ofhcio  member  ol'  all  su])committe6s. 
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ASSOCIATE    MEMBERS. 

The  assofiatf  memlters  of  the  various  .siibcoiiiinittws  were  as  follows: 

LEGAL   SERVICE. 

1.  Raymoud  Benjamin,  attorney San  Francisco 

2.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Carter,  women's  legislative  counsel Oakland 

o.  Prof.  Arthur  M.  Cathcart,  professor  of  law Stanford  University 

4.  Charles  S.  Cushing,  president,  State  Bar  Association San  Francisco 

5.  William  R.   Hagerty,  attorney San  Francisco 

0.  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Kenney,  attorney Los  Angeles 

7.  Orrin  K.  McMurray,  professor  of  law University  of  California 

8.  Mrs.  Seward  A.  Simons,  club  woman South  Pasadena 

i).  Hon.  W.  A.   Sutherland,  attorney Fresno 

10.  Clarke  B.  Whittier,  professor  of  law Stanford  University 

FINANCE. 

1.  Frank  B.  Anderson,   banker San  Francisco 

2.  James  H.  Barry,  publisher San  Francisco 

3.  Reynold  E.  Blight,  certified  public  accountant Los  Angeles 

4.  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Burdette,  Assistant  Food  Administrator Pasadena 

5.  George  I.  Cochran,  President  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co Los  Angeles 

G.  Hon.  R.  E.  Collins,  Chairman  State  Board  of  Equalization Redding 

7.  John  S.  Drum,  President  Savings  Union  Bank San  Francisco 

8.  Prof.  H.  R.  Hatfield,  professor  of  accounting University  of  California 

9.  Stoddard  Jess,  President  First  National  Bank Los  Angeles 

10.  Theodore  Johnson,  Chairman  Legislative  Commission  of  S.  F San  Francisco 

11.  John  P.  McLaughlin,  Labor  Commissioner San  Francisco 

12.  George  W.  Peltier,  First  Vice  President  Cal.  National  Bank Sacramento 

Jo.  Prof.  Carl  C.  Plehn,  professor  of  finance University  of  California 

14.  Thomas   H.   Reed,   lawj'er San  Francisco 

15.  Hon.   Friend  W.   Richardson,   State   Treasurer Sacramento 

16.  Hon.  A.  J.   Wallace,  former  Lieutenant  Governor Los  Angeles 

17.  Prof.  Victor  J.  West,  professor  of  political  science Stanford  University 

IS.  John    P.    Young,   editor San  Francisco 

COMMERCE  AND   PUBLIC   UTILITIES. 

1.  Harley  W.  Brundige,  Railroad  Commissioner San  Francisco 

2.  H.  C.  Capwell,  President  Chamber  of  Commerce Oakland 

.3.  C.  L.  Cory,  consulting  engineer San  Francisco 

4.  W.  E.  Creed,  attorney San  Francisco 

5.  Frank  R.  Devlin,  Railroad  Commissioner San  Francisco 

n.  E.  O.  Edgerton,  Chairman  Railroad  Commission San  Francisco 

7.  E.  Ellison,  Secretary  Dredgermen's  Union Sau  Francisco 

8.  Frederick  J.  Koster,  President  Chamber  of  Commerce San  Francisco 

9.  W.  B.  Mathews,  public  utility  expert Los  Angeles 

10.  James  K.   MofBtt,  banker San  Francisco 

U.  Warren  Oluey,  Jr.,  attorney San  Francisco 

12.  John  M.  Perry Stockton 

13.  Mrs.  Florence  C.  Porter,  club  woman South  Pasadena 

J4.  W.  IL  Porterfield,  publisher San  Diego 

l.~».  Mrs.  George  M.  Purnell,  club  woman Sacramenio 

1(5.  Joseph  F.  Sartori,  hanker Los  Angeles 

17.  Charles  E.  Virden,  President  Chamber  of  Commerce Sacramento 

18.  RoUa  V.  Watt,   insurance San  Francisco 

19.  Stanley  B.  Wilson,  Editor  Union  Labor  News Los  Angeles 

20.  C.  H.  Windham,  businessman I-ong  Boach 
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PUBLIC  WORKS  AND   PROPERTIES. 

1.  Hon.    Allien    Anderson,    h.'inker Sncraniento 

2.  J.  P.  liaumuai-tner,  publisher Santa  Ana 

:^.  Hon.  C.  B.  Kills,  horticulturist Sacramento 

4.  John  A.  Brit  ton,  General  Manager  Pacific  (ias  &  Electric  Co San  Francisco 

5.  Seth  K.  Brown,  President  Central  Labor  Council Los  Angeles 

0.  Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles,  President  Gon.  Fed.  of  Women's  Clubs Los  Angeles 

7.  Joseph  S.   Crail,  attorney Los  Angeles 

8.  Francis   E.   Cuttle,   businessman Riverside 

9.  G.  A.  Davidson,  banker San  Diego 

10.  Prof.  C.  Derleth.  .Jr.,  Dean  College  of  Civil  Engineering — University  of  California 

n.  Mortimer  Fleishhacker,  banker San  Francisco 

12.  Samuel   Fortier,   irrigation   engineer Bci'keley 

13.  C.  E.  Grunsky,  consulting  engineer San  Francisco 

14.  Hon.  A.  H.  Hewitt,  attorney Yuba  Cily 

15.  Mrs.  Edward  Dexter  Knight,  State  Secretary  Cal.  Fed.  of  Women's  Clubs 

San  Francisco 

16.  Major  Charles  T.  Leeds,  consulting  engineer Los  Angeles 

17.  William  Mulholland,  Chief  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Water  Works Los  Angeles 

18.  William  Sproule,  President  Southern  Pacific  Company San  Francisco 

19.  D.  D.  Sullivan,  State  Federation  of  Labor Sacramento 

20.  J.   E.  Timmons,  printer Riverside 

21.  Prof.  C.  B.  Wing,  professor  of  engineering Stanford  University 

AGRICULTURAL  AND   NATURAL   RESOURCES. 

1.  John   S.   Blair,   labor  editor Sacramento 

2.  Albert  Burch,  mining  engineer . San  Francisco 

3.  Hon.  W,  F.  Chandler,  oil  industry Fresno 

4.  Hon.  P.  F.   Cogswell,  agriculturist El  Monte 

.1.  George  A.  Dean,  Central  Labor  Council Stockton 

G.  Mrs.  W.  A.  Fitzgerald,  club  woman Fresno 

7.  P.   Flaherty,  Labor  Council San   Francisco 

8.  Hon.  John  H.  Guill,  Jr.,  banker Chico 

9.  Prof.  Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture Univ.  of  California 

10.  Mrs.  Albert  F.  Jones,  club  woman Oroville 

11.  Curtis  H.  Lindley,  attorney San  Francisco 

12.  Harvey  D.  Loveland,  Railroad  Commissioner San  Francisco 

13.  Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  Chairman  Land  Settlement  Board University  of  California 

14.  R.  C.  Merryman,  agriculturist Exeter 

15.  T.  S.  Montgomery,  President  Prune  Growers'  Association San  Jose 

16.  Hon.  George  C.  Pardee,  former  Governor  of  California Oakland 

17.  G.  Harold  Powell,  Manager  California  Fruit  Grow-ers  Exchange Los  Angeles 

18.  Thomas  A.  Rickard,  Editor  Mining  and  Scientific  Press San  Francisco 

19.  George  Roeding,  President  State  Board  of  Agriculture Fresno 

20.  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Scherfee,  President  Outlook  Association Los  Angeles 

21.  Albert  Schwabacher,  Federal  Fuel  Administrator San  Francisco 

22.  Hon.   Peter  J.   Shields,  Judge,   Superior  Court Sacramento 

23.  Hon.  Elmer  Sisson,  agriculturist Red  Bluff 

24.  L.  P.  St.  Clair,  oil  industry Los  Angeles 

25.  W.  H.  Stewart,  President  Stewart  Fruit  Company Los  Angeles 

26.  Mrs.  H.  W.  R.  Strong,  horticulturist Whittier 

27.  G.  M.  Swindell,  Secretary  Chamber  of  Mines  and  Oils , Los  Angeles 

28.  C.  C.  Teague,  horticulturist Santa  Paula 

29.  Dr.   H.  J.  Webber,  Dean  Univ.  of  Cal.  Experiment  Station Riverside 

30.  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press Berkeley 
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LABOR. 

1.  C.  H.  Beutlf.v.  ciiniiii)}.'  iiidvistry Sau  Francisco 

2.  Hon.  L.  D.  Bohnott.  attonioy San  Josp 

^.  .7.  D.  Bieunau.  District  Siipcrinlenrlent.  Southern  Pacific  Co Sacramento 

4.  Mrs.  Dane  Coolidse.  nienilicr  Pacific  Colony Berkeley 

").  Mrs.  Kathorino  P.  Krlson.  nicinher.  State  Industrial  Welfare  Com._San  Francisco 

H.  Most  Reverend   Edward  J.   Ilanna,   Archbishop San  Francisco 

7.  Miss  Sarah  Ilagen.  Labor  Council San  Francisco 

5.  Hon.  W.  W.  Harris,  editor Bakersfield 

0.   Mrs.  Daisy  A.  Houck,  Labor  Council Los  Angeles 

1(».  F.  W.  Kellogg,  publisher San  Francisco 

IL  Max  Kubl.  attorney San  Francisco 

12.  Walter  Macartliur,  United  States  Shipping  Commissioner San  Francisco 

13.  Frank   C.   MacDonald   First    Vice   President,   State   Building   Trades 

Council San  Francisco 

14.  James  W.  Mulliu.  editor,  Labor  Clarion San  Francisco 

15.  .John  A.  O'Conuell.  secretary.  Sau  Francisco  Labor  Council San  Francisco 

10.  Hon.  George  W.  Pierce,  president.  Almond  Growers'  Ass'n Davis 

17.  Hon.  L.  H.  Roseberry.  attorney Los  Angeles 

IS.  Paul  Scharrenberg.  secretaiy.  California  Federation  of  Labor San  Francsco 

19.  George  W.  Starr,  managing  director.  Empire  Mine Grass  Valley 

20.  Marshall  Stimson.  attorney Los  Angeles 

21.  Rudolph  J.  Taussig,  business  mau San  Francisco 

A.  L.  Weil,  attorney San  Francisco 


o--> 


EDUCATION. 

1.  Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum.  member.  State  Board  of  Education Alhambra 

2.  Professor  Archibald   B.   Anderson,   chairman,    Commonwealth   Club's 

Section  on  Education San  Francisco 

3.  E.  P.  Clarke,  president.  Board  of  Education Riverside 

4.  E.  Morris  Cox.  president.  State  Council  of  Education Oakland 

5.  Professor  Elhvood  P.  Cubberley.  Professor  of  Education Stanfoi'd  University 

0.  Dr.  M.  E.  Dailey.  president,  San  Jose  Normal  School ■- San  Jose 

7.  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Dorsey.  City  Board  of  Elducation Los  Angeles 

S.  Hon.  Guy  C.  Earl.  Board  of  Regents University  of  California 

9.  Milton  J.   Ferguson.   State   Librarian Sacramento 

10.  Professor  R.  L.  Green,  professor  of  mathematics Stanford  University 

11.  Professor  A.  F.  Lange.  professor  of  education University  of  California 

12.  Miss  M.  McLeran.  principal,  Golden  Gate  School Sau  Francisco 

1.3.  .Tames  Mills,  agriculturist Hamilton  City 

14.  Dr.  B.  C.  IMoore.  president,  Los  Angeles  Normal  School Los  Angeles 

1.^.  Daniel  C.  Murphy,  president.  State  Federation  of  Labor Sau  Francisco 

IC.  Agnes  Regan,  member.  City  Board  of  Education San  Francisco 

17.  Chester  U.  Rowell.  editor,  Fresno  Republican Fresno 

15.  Mrs.   Jesse  H.   Steinhart.   chairman   of  education  City  Federaton   of 

Women's   Clubs   San  Francisco 

19.  Hon.  Newton  W.  Thompson,  former  State  Senator Los  Angeles 

20.  Miss   W.    Van    DeGoorberg,   member.    Legislative   Council   Teachers' 

Federation Los  Angeles 

21.  Hon.  Will  (\  Wood,  superint.'udcnt  of  Public  Instruction Sacramento 

PUBLIC   HEALTH. 

1.  Arlluir  IL  Barendt.  president.  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health San  Francisco 

2.  F.  .L  Bonnington,  printer San  Francisco 

3.  Mrs.  Carrie  Parsons  Bryant,  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.- ___ Los  Angeles 

4.  W.  R.  Dickinson,  druggist Los  Angeles 

.'..  Dr.  George  Ebright,  president.  State  Board  of  Health San  Francisco 

(\.  William  IL  Fischer,  executive  secretary,  Taxpayere'  Association— San  Francisco 
7.  J.  M.  Forsyth,  president.  Board  of  Optometrj' T-ong  Reach 

5.  Dr.  N.  K.Foster,   M.D Oakland 

9.  George  W.  Giflin,  Labor  Council Fre.sno 

10.  Prof.  Frank  T.  Green,  dean,  Cal.  College  of  Pharmacy___University  of  Californm 

11.  Dr.  Fred  F.  Gundrum.  member.  State  Board  of  Health Sacramento 

12.  Daniel  P.  Haggerty,  California  Stale  Federation  of  Labor San  Franciseo 

13.  Marshall  Hale,  director.  Pacific  Division,  American  Red  Cross Son  Francisco 
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II.  Mrs.  Frances  E.  llariuoii.  club  woman I.os  Antcclfs 

in.  Dr.  William  C.  Ila.sslcr.  health  olfieer San  Francisco 

Ki.  I'rofcssor  (.'.  (J.  Hyde,  sanitary  ensineer Ihiiversity  of  California 

17.   Irvinjr  Martin,  Railroad  Commissonor San  Francisco 

IS.  Professor   (4ny   S.    Millherry.   dean,   ("olleso   of  Dentistry,    University 

of  California San  Francisco 

19.  Dr.  W.  F.  Mussrave,  Director  of  T'niversity  of  Cal.  Hospitals San  Francisco 

20.  Dr.  William  Oiihiils,  pathologist.  Stanford  Medical  University San  Francisco 

21.  Mrs.  Auncs  Kav,  member,  State  Board  of  Education Oakland 

22.  R.   L.   Riley,  druffffist _^ Colton 

2.'!.  Dr.   Julius   Rosenstirn,   chairman,   Public   Health   Committee   of   the 

('ivic  League  of  Improvement  Clubs San  Francisco 

24.  Peter  V.  Ross,  attorney San  Francisco 

'2~t.  Dr.  Minna  A.  Seavey,  M.  D Sacramento 

2(5.  Dr.  Thomas  Shumate,  druggist San  Francisco 

27.  Mrs.  Aaron  Schloss Berkeley 

28.  Dr.  Dain  L.  Tasker,  member  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners Los  Angeles 

29.  R.   W.  Thompson,  attorney Santa  Rosa 

30.  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  president  Stanford  University. 

31.  J.  True  Woods,  Labor  Council Stockton 

PUBLIC  WELFARE. 

1.  J.  C.  Astredo,  probation  officer San  Francisco 

2.  Hon.  W.  A.  Beasley,  judge  Superior  Court '--San  Jose 

3.  Hon.  C.  M.  Belshaw,  past  grand  president  Native  Sons  of  California Autioch 

4.  Mrs.  Herbert  A.   Cable,  president  California  Federation  of  Women's 

Clubs Ix)s  Angeles 

n.  Michael  Doyle,  president  Longshoremen's  Union San  Fi-ancisco 

(!.  Robert  L.  Ennis.  president  Federated  Trades  Council Sacramento 

7.  Charles    DeY.    Elkus,    chairman    Children's    Committee,    Associated 

Charities San  Francisco 

8.  Miss  Katherine  Felton,  secretary  Associated  Charities San  Francisco 

9.  Mre.  Mary  S.  Gibson,  member  Industrial  Welfare  Commission Los  Angeles 

10.  Dr.   August  Hoch,  alienist Santa  Barbara 

11.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Huston,  dean,  college  of  law Stanford  University 

12.  Mrs.  Stella  B.  Irvine,  club  woman Riverside 

13.  Cora  D.  Lewis,  County  Welfare  Commission Los  Angeles 

14.  W.  E.  McVay.  vice  president  Guaranty  Trust  and  Savings  Bank Los  Angeles 

15.  Margaret  Nesfield,  director  Widows'  Pension  Bureau San  Francisco 

16.  C.  L.  Neumiller,  president  Board  of  Prison  Directors Stockton 

17.  Dr.  Jessica  B.  Piexotto,  professor  social  economics University  of  California 

18.  Dr.  Aurelia  Henry  Reinhardt,  president  Mills  College Mills  College 

19.  Rev.  P.  Ryan,  Catholic  Humane  Bureau San  Francisco 

20.  Mrs.  Bert  Schlessinger,  club  woman San  Francisco 

21.  Mrs.  D.  G.  Stephens Santa  Monica 

22.  Dr.  L.  M.  Terman,  professor  of  education Stanford  University 

23.  August  Vollmer.  chief  of  police Berkeley 

24.  Hon.  William  PI.  Waste,  presiding  justice  Second  Appellate  Court-San  Francisco 

25.  Hon.  Curtis  D.  Wilbur,  justice  Supreme  Court Los  Angeles 

26.  J.  Stitt  Wilson Berkeley 

CIVIL  SERVICE. 

1.  Mrs.  E.  R.  Brainerd,  president  City  Civil  Service  Commission Los  Angeles 

2.  Prof.  Ira  B.  Cross,  professor  Political   Science University  of  California 

3.  Miss  Marion  Delany,  president  San  Francisco  Center San  Francisco 

4.  F.  E.  Doty,  secretary  Los  Angeles  County  Civil  Service  Commission — Los  Angeles 

5.  Andrew  J.  Gallagher,  supervisor San  Francisco 

0.  Roscoe  D.  Jones,  president  City  Civil  Service  Commission Oakland 

7.  Dr.  Francis  B.  Kellogg,  president  Southern  California  Civil  Service 

Reform  League Los  Angeles 

8.  Hon.  John  T.  Nourse,  judge  Superior  Court San  Francisco 

9.  George    A.    Tracy,    president    San   Francisco   Civil    Service    Commis- 

sion    San  Francisco 

10.  E.  A.  Walcott,  executive  secretary  Commonwealth  Club San  Francisco 
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STATE   DEFENSE. 

1.  (icucnil  J.  .1.   Horrco,   Ihc  Ailjntant   (Jciicral Sacramento 

2.  Dr.  Adelaide  Hruwn.  niemhor  Slate  Board  of  Health San  Francisco 

3.  Will  .7.  French,  nicmbor  Industrial  Accident  Comnaission San  Francisco 

4.  lion.  Joseph  K.  Kuowiand.   former  congressman Oakland 

5.  Major  K.  B.  Leland,  principal  high  school San  Jose 

6.  P.  II.  McCarthy,  president  Building  Trades  Council San  Francisco 

7.  Hon.  B.  B.  Meek,  State  Board  of  Prison  Directors Oroville 

8.  Mrs.  Robert  O.  Moody,  State  Civic  League Berkeley 

J).  Major  J.  P.  Nourse,  Lowell  High  School San  Francisco 

10.  Col.  M.   T.   Owens,   attorney Whittier 

11.  Mrs.  Shelly  H.  Tolhurst,  State  Council  of  Defense Los  Angeles 

12.  Hon.  Dana  R.  Weller,  judge  Superior  Court Ix)S  Angeles 


A  eommuuication  was  sent  to  every  state  department,  board  and  com- 
mission requesting  that  the  committee  be  furnished  with  the  following 
information : 

1.  "What  are  your  powers,  duties  and  internal  organization  as  pro- 

vided by  law,  and  in  fact  exercised? 

2.  To  what  extent  do  the  powers  and  duties  of  your  department 

overlap  and  duplicate  those  of  another? 

3.  What  changes,  if  any,  do  you  believe  could  be  made  in  your 

department  in  order  that  the  w^ork  might  be  carried  on  most 
effectively  and  in  the  most  efficient  and  economical  manner? 

4.  What  other  suggestions  have  you  in  mind,  relating  either  to  your 

own  department  or  to  the  state's  business  a.s  a  whole,  that  will 
make  for  a  more  efficient  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
state  ? 

The  various  agencies  of  the  State  answered  in  great  detail.  After  the 
receipt  by  the  committee  of  the  replies  the  subcommittees  with  associate 
members  held  hearings  in  Sacramento,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
to  w^hich  were  invited  the  representatives  of  the  various  boards,  com- 
missions and  departments,  together  with  those  citizens  who  had  ex- 
pressed interest  in  the  subjects  under  discussion,  and  the  general  public. 
At  the  hearings  the  fullest  and  freest  opportunity  was  given  for  the 
expression  of  ideas  and  views,  to  Avhich  full  consideration  was  given 
later  by  the  committee. 
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PUBLIC  HEARINGS. 

Public  hearings  of  tlie  subcommittees  were  held  as  follows : 


Jan.  31 
Feb.  1 
Feb.  7 
Feb.    8 

Feb.  10 
Feb.  11 
Feb.  12 
Feb.  12 
Feb.  14 
Feb.  15 
Feb.  17 
Feb.  17 
Feb.  18 

Feb.  18 


SiilK'omiiiltt«e  on 


Education    

Finance  

Education  

Commerce  and  Public  Util- 
ities     

Public  Welfare 

Public  Health  

Labor    

Legal  Service 

Civil  Service 

Public  Welfare 

Public  Works  and  Properties 

Labor  

Agricultural     and     Natural 

Resources    

State  Defense 


I'lart"  of  hearing 


Railroad  Commission- 
Controller's  Office 

Railroad  Commission. 

Railroad  Commission- 
Harbor  Commission  . 
Harbor  Commission  . 
Railroad  Commission- 
Railroad  Commission. 
Harbor   Commission   - 

Union  League  BIdg 

Railroad  Commission- 
Union  League  Bldg 


Senate  Chamber  . 
107  State  Capitol. 


City 


San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 


San 
San 
San 
San 
San 
San 
Los 
San 
Los 


Francisco 

Francisco 

Francisco 

Francisco 

Francisco 

Francisco 

Angeles 

Francisco 

Angeles 


Sacramento 
Sacramento 
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CALIFORNIA'S  GOVERNMENTAL  ADVANCEMENT. 

After  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  present  agencies  of  the  State 
government  tlie  committee  finds  that  tliey  are  rendering  to  the  people 
of  the  State  loyal  and  effective  service.  These  various  agencies  have 
been  created  in  response  to  a  public  demand  and  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  has  responded  to  that  demand,  and,  in  the  main,  has  exercised 
sound  and  careful  judgment.  Too  much  praise  can  not  be  given  to 
the  Legislatures  of  California  which  have  convened  since  1910,  for  their 
patriotic  and  constructive  achievements.  Under  the  leadership  of  gov- 
ernors with  social  vision  and  determination,  the  wishes  of  the  people 
have  been  crystallized  into  legislation  which  has  resulted  in  removing 
social  unrest  and  in  strengthening  faith  in  popular  government.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  accomplishments  since  1910  should  inspire 
the  people  of  the  State  with  a  feeling  of  pride  for  M'hat  has  been  done 
by  the  various  State  agencies.  Not  only  has  California  been  a  leader  in 
humanitarian  legislation,  but  it  is  among  the  most  advanced  states  in 
methods  of  financial  control  and  business  management. 

Obviously  many  of  the  policies,  and  the  agencies  from  time  to  time 
created  to  carry  them  into  effect,  were  experimental  in  their  nature  and 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  integration  of  those  agencies  and  their 
proper  functioning,  one  with  another,  could  not  be  worked  out  care- 
fully in  advance.  Duplication  and  overlapping  were  inevitable.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  no  one  appeared  at  any  of  the  commit- 
tee's hearings  to  challenge  either  their  policies  that  have  been  adopted 
or  the  integrity  of  those  charged  with  carrying  them  into  effect.  The 
aim  of  the  committee's  recommendations  is  to  mnko  more  efficient, 
effective  and  economical  the  agencies  of  administration  in  operation, 
without  lessening  the  services  they  are  rendering  to  the  people  of  this 
State. 
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INVESTIGATIONS  IN  OTHER  STATES  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF 
IMPROVING  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  GOVERNMENTAL 
AFFAIRS. 


The  first  effort  in  recent  ^ears  to  appraise  the  organization  and 
functions  of  state  government  Avas  made  in  Wisconsin  in  1911.  Fif- 
teen states  liave  now  made  studies  as  follows : 

Investigations   Made  by: 

1911  Wiscoiisiu State  Board  of  Piibllc  Affairs. 

1912  New  Jersey Kconomy  and   Efficiency   Comniission. 

Massachusetts Commission  on  Efficiency  and  Economy. 

lOl'i     New  York Committee  of  Inquiry. 

Iowa    .Toiut  Committee  on  Retrenchment  and  Reform. 

Illinois    Efficiency  and  Economy  Committee. 

Pennsylvania Efficiency  and  Economy  Commission. 

jNIinnesota    Economy  and  Plfficiency  Commission. 

1915  Connecticut  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Advisability  of  Consolidat- 
ing Certain  State  Boards  and  Commissions  and  to 
Investigate  the  Public  Health  Laws. 

Alabama Legislative  Investigating  Committee. 

Colorado Survey  Committee  on   State  Affairs. 

Kansas Economy  and   Efficiency   Committee. 

191{}     A'^irginia    Commission  on  Efficiency  and  Economy. 

1917     Oregon    A   Legislative  Committee  was  appointed   in   l'.n."i   to   pre- 
pare   bills    for    Abolition    and    Consolidation    of    State 
Boards.     No  report  made. 
West  Virginia Efficiency  Commission. 

In  addition,  legislative  eonniiittees  in  Arkansas,  Ohio,  South  Dakota 
and  Tennessee  have  investigated  the  subject  of  state  financial  admin- 
istration. 

The  state  of  Massacliusetts  has  just  passed  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment limiting  the  number  of  administrative  departments  to  twenty. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  REORGANIZATION. 

ITie  present  investigation  has  been  directed  primarily  to  the  group 
of  administrative  agencies  for  which  the  Governor  is  theoretically 
responsible.  This  gronp  comprises  one  hundred  departments,  boards 
and  commissions  and  includes  all  except  the  following  elective  officers: 

1.  Lieutenant  Governor, 

2.  Secretary  of  State, 

3.  State  Controller, 

4.  State  Treasurer, 

5.  Attorney  General, 

6.  Surveyor  General. 

7.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

8.  Board  of  Equalization   (four  elective  members). 

It  is  found  that  many  of  these  perform  functions  closely  allied  and 
that  there  are,  in  many  instances,  duplication  and  overlapping  of  effort. 
There  are  many  groups  whose  work  is  similar  but  independent  in  opera- 
tion, which,  if  coordinated  and  centralized  under  one  executive  head 
would  make  for  more  efficient  and  economical  management.  For  ex- 
ample, in  carrying  on  the  agricultural  activities  of  the  State  there  are 
nine  departments  which  act  separately  but  whose  functions  are  allied 
and,  w'hich,  for  more  effective  work,  should  be  coordinated.  California 
can  not  have  a  consistent  agricultural  policy  until  this  is  accomplished. 
In  those  activities  which  have  to  do  with  public  works  we  find  parallel 
engineering  organizations  carrying  on  work  which  could  better  be  done 
under  central  control.  The  eight  normal  schools  of  the  State  are  con- 
ducted under  eight  local  boards,  allowing  widely  divergent  policies 
where  there  should  be  one  uniform  State  policy.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  State  hospitals  and  the  correctional  institutions.  A  local  board 
lacks  the  vision  of  the  needs  of  the  State  as  a  whole  and  pays  in  costly 
experiment  for  the  lack  of  wider  experience.  The  co-ordination  of 
agencies  with  allied  functions  in  comprehensive  departments  will  do 
away  with  overlapping  of  duties  and  duplication  of  effort,  and  will  les- 
sen the  number  of  units  to  be  supervised,  thereby  making  review  more 
adequate  and  supervision  more  real.  There  are  no  factors  which  are 
greater  causes  of  inefficiency  tlinn  decentralized  control  and  inade<|uate 
supervision  and  review. 

'^rhe  centering  of  lar.ucr  I'esponsihililies  in  (le();ii'l mental  exeeulives 
should  be  aec^ompanied  by  Ihe  (•r(\'iti<m  ol"  a  (Jovei'nor's  cabinet,  com- 
I)osed  of  those  executives.  Sueli  a  cabinet  should  assist  the  Governor 
in  adiiiinislei-inii'  the  alVair.s  of  the  State  and  in  rorniulating  State 
policies.     Tlie  dii'ect  elTecl   of  a  eabir.et  so  organized   would  be  closer 
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co-operation  between  departments,  increased  efficiency  in  administration 
and  better  service  to  the  public. 

The  important  features  of  the  recommended  plan  of  reorganization 
are  the  establishment  of  certain  principles  which  are  essential  to  efficient 
governmental  management.     These  are: 

(1)  Centralization  of  responsibility. 

(2)  Co-operation  of  the  larger  organization  units. 

(3)  Co-ordination  of  agencies  which  perform  similar  or  allied 

functions. 

These  principles  have  been  carried  into  the  proposed  plan  by : 

(1)  The  creation  of  a  Governor's  cabinet,  composed  of  departmental 
executives  appointed  by  him. 

(2)  Insuring  co-operation  of  various  departments  by  bringing  their 
administrative  officers  together  in  an  executive  council. 

(3)  Placing  in  departments,  under  one  executive  head,  those  agencies 
which  perform  similar  or  allied  functions. 

The  departmental  units  created  are  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
include  such  agencies  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  established. 

Because  of  the  great  diversity  in  the  nature  of  the  state's  activities 
the  committee  has  found  it  impracticable  to  correlate  all  of  them  into 
larger  administrative  units.  For  this  reason  the  following  departments 
have  been  left  to  function  independently,  as  at  present: 

(1)  The  group  of  state  agencies  which  deals  with  profes^onal 
standards : 

Board  of  Accountancy. 

Board  of  Architecture. 

Board  of  Medical  Examiners. 

Board  of  Dental  Examiners. 

Board  of  Optometry. 

Board  of  Embalmers. 

Board  of  Pharmacy. 

Board  of  Examiners  in  Ycterinai-y  jNledicine. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  it  is  seriously  questionable  whether 
or  not  increased  efficiency  in  the  functioning  of  these  various  boards  or 
reduced  expense  in  their  operation  would  be  accomplished  by  con- 
solidating all  of  them  in  a  single  department.  Moreover,  the  item  of 
expense  to  the  State  is  of  minor  importance  for  the  reason  that  all  of 
them  are  supported  l)y  fees  collected  from  the  professions  regulated. 

(2)  Tlie  grouj)  liaving  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  financial  insti- 
tutions: 

The  IJaiiUinn   I)('i)ai'tiiicnt. 

Bureau  oi"  Building  and  Loan  Supervision. 

State  Insurance  Department. 
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The  evidence  gathered  and  the  experience  of  other  states  have  con- 
vinced the  committee  that  the  consolidation  of  any  one  of  these  three 
with  either  of  the  others,  or  the  inclusion  of  one  or  all  in  any  other 
departmental  group  is  impractical.  It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  these  three  departments  are  supported  by  fees  collected  from  the 
institutions  under  their  supervision. 

(3)  Certain  arms  of  governmental  activity,  while  vested  with  power 
by  the  state  legislature  have  to  do  primarily  and  almo.st  solely  with 
problems  of  a  local  nature  practically  independent  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment proper.    Among  these  are: 

1.  Sixth  District  Agricultural  Association. 

2.  State  Reclamation  Board. 

3.  The  Irrigation  Board. 

4.  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  (S.  F.) 

5.  Harbor  Commissioners  for  the  Port  of  San  Diego. 

6.  Harbor  Commissioners  for  the  Port  of  San  Jose. 

7.  Harbor  Commissioners  for  the  Port  of  Eureka. 

8.  Board  of  Pilot  Commissioners  for  San  Francisco,  ^Mare  Island 

and  Benicia. 

9.  Board  of  Pilot  Commissioners  for  Humboldt  Bay  and  Bnv. 

10.  Board  of  Pilot  Commissioners  for  San  Diego. 

11.  California  Redwood  Park  Commission. 

(4)  The  Board  of  Prison  Directors,  being  a  constitutional  body,  can 
not  be  reached  by  legislative  enactment ;  therefore  it  is  left  in  its  present 
status. 

(5)  The  Civil  Service  Connnission,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
should  be  wholly  independent  of  any  other  state  agency  or  department. 

(6)  The  Legislative  Counsel  Bureau  is  a  part  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  government  and,  therefore,  does  not  come  within  the  purview 
of  this  report. 

(7)  The  State  Library  ol)vi<)usly  veiulers,  and  \vill  continue  to 
render,  most  efficient  service  to  the  i)ublic  by  being  left  in  its  present 
independent  position. 

(8)  The  Advisory  Pardon  Board  is  an  ex  officio  board  which,  upon 
the  request  of  the  Governor,  investigates  questions  of  reprieves,  pardons 
and  commutations  of  sentence.  From  the  nature  of  this  work  it  is 
clear  that  it  should  not  be  grouped  with  any  other  state  agency. 

(9)  The  Adjutant  General  executes  the  military  functions  of  the 
Governor,  and  his  duties  ai-e  not  co-ordinate  with  those  of  any  other 
state  department,  board  or  commission. 

(10)  The  Industrial  Aeeident  Commission. 
The  Industi'ial  Wei  Care  Connnission. 

The  Tiiiini<ir;il  ion  :iii(l   Ilousiu"-  Comiiiissiiui. 
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After  a  tlioruugli  investigation  the  committee  lias  determined  that. 
on  account  of  the  (|nasi-judicial  functions  and  the  special  field  of 
activity  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  these  commissions,  they  can 
function  best  independently  of  one  another  or  of  any  other  state  agency. 
Provision  has  been  made,  however,  for  their  close  co-operation  through 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Labor,  described  later  in  the  report. 

(11)  The  California  Historical  Survey  Commission  is  carrying  on 
special  investigational  work,  the  principal  part  of  which  will  be  com- 
pleted in  about  a  year.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  this 
work  should  continue  as  at  present  until  July,  1921,  and  then  be  taken 
over  as  a  part  of  tiie  work  of  the  Department  of  History  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  with  a  special  budget  provision  therefor. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Legal  Service. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  position  of  special  attorney  for 
each  of  the  following  seven  departments  be  abolished,  and  that  the  legal 
service  of  the  departments  be  performed  in  the  Attorney  General's 
office,  with  the  addition  of  two  deputies  to  his  present  force : 

1.  State  Board  of  Health. 

2.  State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 

3.  Cattle  Protection  Board. 

4.  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners. 

5.  State  Market  Commission. 

6.  State  Mining  Bureau. 

7.  State  Water  Commission. 

Tlie  State  Railroad  Commission  and  the  Industrial  Accident  Conunis- 
sion  exercise  functions  which  are  judicial  or  ((uasi-judicial  in  nature 
and  these  commissions  re(piire  full-time  attorneys  subject  to  their 
exclusive  control.  Other  attorneys  employed  by  state  departments  may 
1)6  classified  in  three  groups,  those  employed  on  full  time  because  of 
the  volume  of  legal  work  required  to  be  done ;  those  employed  because 
of  the  highly  specialized  nature  of  the  legal  work  of  the  particular 
department ;  and  those  employed  specially  from  time  to  time  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  police  court  and  other  criminal  prosecutions. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  efficiency  would  be  impaired  and 
expense  increased  if  the  present  arrangement  were  disturbed. 
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Department  of  Finance. 
The  existing  state  agencies  which  have  to  do  with  finances  are : 

Constitutional  : 

1.  Controller. 

2.  Treasurer. 

3.  Board  of  Equalization. 

4.  Secretary  of  State. 

Statutory : 

1.  Board  of  Control. 

2.  Purchasing  Department. 

3.  Motor  Vehicle  Department. 

4.  Corporation  License  Tax  Exemption  Board. 

The  funds  of  the  State  are,  through  the  foregoing  constitutional 
offices,  provided  with  adequate  checks  and  balances  to  make  them  secure. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  financial  control  of  the  State  which  is  most 
important,  and  that  is  the  administrative  control  over  departmental 
expenditures.  Departmental  expenditures  are,  at  the  present  time, 
through  the  State  Board  of  Control,  protected,  first,  by  a  budget  sys- 
tem, and  secondlj^,  bj'  a  pre-audit  system  which  provides  close  scrutiny 
of  all  state  expenditures  before  they  are  incurred,  and  a  careful  audit 
of  claims  growing  out  of  the  authorized  expenditure.  To  aid  in  the 
matter  of  closer  administrative  control  over  departmental  finances,  the 
Board  of  Control  has  installed  uniform  systems  of  accounts  and  conducts 
a  periodic  audit  of  all  departments,  boards  and  commissions.  The  Board 
of  Control  also  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  investing  the  state  funds, 
making  appropriations,  with  the  State  Controller,  from  the  emergency 
fund,  counting  the  money  in  the  treasury  and  establishing  the  financial 
policies  of  the  State. 

In  these  matters  the  State  of  California  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
leading  states  of  the  nation,  and  in  its  reorganization  plan  the  com- 
mittee has  carefully  preserved  everj^  essential  element  of  the  present 
administrative  control  of  finances.  It  is  essential  to  the  successful 
and  efficient  operation  of  any  business,  whether  it  be  private  or  public, 
that  there  be  a  system  of  effective  financial  control  lodged  with  the 
power  that  is  responsible  for  the  management. 

At  the  present  time  the  Board  of  Control,  through  its  centralized 
financial  control,  has  before  it  the  problem  of  co-ordinating  the  policies 
and  reviewing  the  experiditures  of  one  hundred  eleven  diffei-ent  depart- 
ments, l)o;ii'(ls  ;in(l  coiiuiiissions.  T]h>  conniiil tee's  pi-oposal  changes 
this  phin  nialei'i.illy.  and  co-ordinates  tlie  W(»rl<  ol'  many  of  the  inde- 
pendent l)iif<'au.s  and  conniiissions  into  larLjc  a(hnini.slrati\e  units. 
The    i-hange    Iti     I'onii    of    the    adniinist  rat  ive    oi-ganizat  ion    demands    a 
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cliauge  iu  the  form  of  financial  control.  The  pre-audit  system,  which 
is  being  conducted  by  the  central  financial  body,  and  which  is  now 
becoming  unwieldy  because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  State,  is  placed 
with  the  respective  chief  executives  in  the  departmental  group.  Pro- 
vision must,  therefore,  be  made  for  the  performance  of  the  other 
duties  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  committee  recommends  the 
substitution  of  the  following  financial  agencies  in  lieu  thereof,  with 
functions  substantially  as  indicated: 

1.  Director  of  Accounts  and  Expenditures. 

2.  Director  of  Receipts  mid  Supplies. 

Functions:   (The  allocation  of  the  duties  to  be  made  by  the  Board 
of  Finance.) 

1.  Prescribe  uniform  systems  of  accounting  and  reporting  for 

all  offices,  departments  and  institutions. 

2.  Pre-audit  expenditures  of  boards,  commissions  and  depart- 

ments not  included  in  cabinet  group. 

3.  Audit,    periodically,    accounts   of   all    officials,    departments 

and  institutions. 

4.  Supervise  organization  and  investigate  efficiency  of  admin- 

istration of  state  business  and  functions. 

5.  Prepare  and  publish  statistical  data  pertaining  to  the  opera- 

tion of  the  State  government. 

6.  Supervise  state  purchasing-  and  apin-ove  all  contracts. 

7.  Supervise  the  acquisition  and  disposition  of  all  State  prop- 

erty and  equipment  and  require  periodic  inventories  and 
reports. 

8.  Operate  the  State  Printing  Office. 

9.  Supervise  motor  vehicle  taxes. 

10.  Administration  of  the  orphan  aid  act. 

3.  Board,   of   Finance,    composed    of    the    Director    of    Accounts    and 

Expenditures.  Director  of  Receipts  and  Supplies,  and  the 
State  Controller,  the  chairman  to  be  designated  by  tlie 
Governor. 

Functions : 

1.  Preparation  of  Budget. 

2.  Investment  of  State  Funds. 

3.  Appropriation  of  Emergency  Fund. 

4.  Counting  of  money  in  Treasury. 

5.  Hear  Corporation  Franchise  Tax  Appeals. 

6.  Sit  as  Corporation  License  Tax  Exemption  Board. 

7.  Recommend  legislation  M'here  necessary  to  effect  moderniza- 

tion of  State  business  methods. 

The  Director  of  Accounts  and  lOxpcnditui'cs  and  the  Director  of 
Receipts  and  Supplies  ai-c  to  l)e  ;i|)|)ointed  liy  and  liold  oflico  at  the 
ple;isnf('   op   tile   Coveriloi". 
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Department  of  Trade  and  Corporations. 

The  existing  State  agencies  which  have  for  theii-  function  the  supcr- 
lision  and  regulation  of  corporations,  public  utilities  and  trade  are: 

1.  State  Railroad  Commission. 

2.  State  Corporation  Department. 

3.  Department  of  Weights  and  ^Measures. 

4.  State  Market  Commission. 

The  functions  of  this  group  have  to  do  with  the  regulation  and 
supervision  of  financial  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  in.suring  their 
lionesty  and  solvency ;  the  establishing,  in  some  instances,  of  the  rate 
of  pay  for  service  rendered  to  the  public,  and  the  protection  of  the 
producer  and  consumer  in  the  matter  of  honest  trade  practice. 

The  committee  recommends  that  there  be  created  a  Department  of 
Trade  and  Corporations  to  include  the  departments  above  listed,  and 
that  the  president  of  the  Railroad  Commission  be  the  director  of  the 
department,  with  power  to  appoint  the  chiefs  of  such  divisions  as  lie 
may  create  to  administer  the  functions  not  coming  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Railroad  Commi.ssion. 

Department  of  Public  Works. 

The  committee  recommends  that  there  be  created  a  Department  of 
Public  Works  to  include  the  present  functions  of  the  following  boards, 
commissions  and  departments : 

1.  Department  of  Engineering. 

2.  California  Highway  Commission. 

3.  Capital  Planning  Commission. 

4.  State  Water  Commission. 

5.  Carey  Act  Commission. 

6.  Superintendent  of  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds. 

7.  Trustees  of  State  Burial  Grounds. 

8.  ]^oard  of  Colton  Hall  Trustees. 

0.  Guardian  of  ^Marshall's  ^Monument. 

10.  Board  of  Trustees  of  ^Monterey  Custom  House. 

11.  Board  of  Trustes  of  Pio  Pico  JMansion. 

12.  Trustees  of  Sutter's  Fort. 

13.  Capitol  Commission. 

It  also  recommends  that  tliere  be  created  a  Director  of  Public  Works, 
to  l)e  apjiointed  l)y  and  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor: 
that  the  work  l)e  dividrd  inlo  the  following  divisions;  and  that  eacli 
division  l)e  plnccd  iiiidcr  the  direction  ol"  a  chii^f  of  division  to  be 
ai)poiiilfd   by   ,'iiid    hold   (il'drc  ;it    ilic   plciisurc  nl'  the  director: 

1.  Division  ol"   lligiiways. 

2.  Division  ol'  Stale  Buildings. 

3.  Division  of  Ti-rigation  and  AVntcr  Kiuhls. 

4.  Division  oF  River  lini)rov('inent. 

5.  Division  of  Pid)li('   Buildings  and  (Jrt»un(ls. 
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II  is  I'ccoiiiiiiciulcd  tliJil  lllc  l)il'('cl()|-  ;ils()  serve  JIS  cllic'l"  of  one  <)l"  1  he 
(livisio)is.  It  is  i'lirliier  recommended  thai  tliere  he  erealed  a  si)ecial 
liiylivvay  (.\mimissi(ni,  of  three  iiiemlH'rs,  \vli()S(>  sole  rmietioii  shall  he 
the  seleetion  of  highway  routes  thron^hdut  iht;  State.  This  coinmissiou 
is  to  be  ai)i)ointed  by  and  hold  office  at  the  pk-asure  of  the  Governor, 
and  receive  a  per  diem  compensation  and  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

The  present  practice  of  having  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Board  of 
State  Harbor  Commissioners  of  San  Francisco  appointed  by  the 
Engineering  Department,  or  in  this  instance,  the  Director  of  Public 
Works,  should  be  continued. 

The  committee  recommends  tliat  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Irriga- 
tion and  Water  Rights  have  authority  to  pass  upon  applications  for  the 
appropriation  of  water,  and  that  his  decisions  be  subject  to  review  by 
a  Board  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the  Director  of  Public  Works  and  the 
chiefs  of  two  other  divisions,  of  his  selection. 

The  committee  further  recommends  that  the  functions  of  the  Port 
Warden  for  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  be  administered  ])y  the  Board 
of  Harbor  Commissioners  for  that  port. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  Governor  be  empowered  to 
appoint  a  local,  unpaid  trustee  for  each  of  the  memoi-ial  and  historical 
properties  placed  under  this  department. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  committee  reconnuends  that  there  be  created  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  be  composed  of  the  following  boards,  commissions  and 
departments : 

1.  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

2.  Commission  of  Horticulture, 

3.  State  Dairy  Bureau, 

4.  State  Veterinarian, 

5.  Stallion  Registration  Board, 

6.  Cattle  Protection  Board, 

7.  State  Board  of  Viticultural  Commissioners, 

8.  Land  Settlement  Board, 

0.  Board  of  Citrus  Fruit  Shipments, 

that  the  functions  be  administered  by  divisions  as  follows: 

1.  Division  of  Plant  Industry, 

2.  Division  of  Animal  Industry, 
8.  Division  of  Land  Settlement, 
4.  Division  of  State  Fairs, 

and  that  there  be  created  a  Director  of  Agriculture  to  be  appointed 
by  and  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor;  and  that  a  chief, 
responsible  to  and  appointed  by  the  Director,  be  placed  tit  the  head  of 
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f'jK'h  division,  with  tin'  oxoeption  that  iln-  Division  of  State  Fairs  shall 
be  administered  l»y  a  Board  of  State  Fair  ^lanagers  to  be  appointed 
bj^  the  (lovernor.  with  the  Director  of  Agriculture  as  ex  officio  member 
thereof.  The  chairman  of  the  Board  of  State  Fair  ^lanagers  should 
serve  as  ex  officio  Regent  of  the  University  of  California. 

In  order  to  avoid  extra  overhead  expense  it  is  recommended  that  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  serve  as  chief  of  one  of  the 
divisions. 

Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

The  committee  recommends  that  there  be  created  a  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  to  be  composed  of  the  following  agencies : 

1.  State  Mining  Bureau, 

2.  Trustees  of  State  Mineral  Cabinet, 

3.  State  Board  of  Forestry, 

4.  Survej^or-General, 

5.  Fish  and  Game  Commission, 

and  that  there  be  a  Director  appointed  by  and  holding  office  at  th? 
pleasure  of  the  Governor,  and  that  a  chief,  responsible  to  and  appointed 
by  the  Director  be  placed  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  following  four 
divisions : 

1.  Division  of  Fish  and  Game. 

2.  Division  of  Land. 

3.  Division  of  Mines  and  ^linerals. 

4.  Division  of  Forestry. 

In  order  to  avoid  undue  overhead  expense  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  chief  of  the  Division  of  INFines  and  IMinerals  be  Director  of  the 
Department. 

Department  of  Labor. 

The  committee  recommends  that  there  be  created  a  Department  of 
Labor  under  the  administrative  control  of  the  -Director  of  Labor,  to 
be  appointed  by  and  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor.  The 
functions  of  this  department  are  to  embrace  all  the  present  functions  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  committee  also  recommends  that 
there  be  created  an  Advisory  Council  on  Labor  to  consist  of  the 
Director  of  Labor  as  chairman,  and  one  representative  from  each  of 
the  following  named  bodies:  The  Industrial  Accident  Commission, 
the  Immigration  and  Housing  Commission,  the  Industrial  "Welfare 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  whose  duty  it  shall  bo  to  prevent  overlapping  and  duplication 
in  the  agencies. 
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Department  of  Education. 

The  edncatioiijil  rntictinns  of  llir  Sl;i1c  arc  pcrfoi-iiH'd  hy  llic  follow- 
ing agencies : 

University  of  L'alii'oniia. 
State  Board  of  Education. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Normal  Schools: 

Humboldt, 

Cliico, 

Fresno, 

San  Francisco, 

San  Jose, 

Santa  Barbara, 

Los  Angeles, 

San  Diego. 
California  Polytechnic  School. 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

The  higher  educational  activities  of  the  state  center  in  the  University 
of  California,  which  is  administered  by  a  Board  of  Regents  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  It  is  a  constitutional  body  and  functions  independ- 
ently under  the  present  scheme,  and  the  committee  has  no  recom- 
mendation to  make  as  to  any  change. 

The  other  educational  activities  of  the  state  are  divided  between  the 
regulatory  and  supervisorial  powers  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
over  the  elementar}-,  secondary  and  vocational  schools,  the  state  normal 
schools  and  the  special  schools.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  have  power  to  establish 
educational  standards  for  the  elementary,  secondary,  normal  and  special 
schools.  They  also  have  power  to  certify  teachers  for  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  In  the  matter  of  administration  the  board  is 
confronted  with  a  peculiar  situation  in  that  its  executive  ofificer  is  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  with 
duties  prescribed  by  law  other  than  those  that  are  assigned  to  him  as 
executive  officer  of  the  Board  of  Education.  This  situation  has  in  the 
past  presented  serious  difficulties.  The  committee's  investigation  has 
convinced  it  that  to  insure  a  more  efficient  administration  of  the  execu- 
tive functions  of  this  department  this  plan  should  be  altered,,  but  as 
a  change  would  require  a  constitutional  amendment  it  makes  no 
recommendation. 

There  is  a  separate  board  of  trustees  for  each  of  the  eight  normal 
schools,  vested  with  power  to  elect  presidents  and  establish  policies  of 
administration.     The   State   Board    of   Education   prescribes    for   the 
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iioi'ni;il  schools  llic  cdui'scs  oi'  inslriiction  1o  ho  followed  but  has  no 
coiiti'oi  ill  the  iiiJiltci-  of  Mdiiiinistralioii,  nor  in  the  mattor  of  (IftiTinin- 
ing  (lualifications  of  iiuMiiIicrs  of  normal  school  faciiltios. 

There  are  two  special  educational  schools  in  the  State,  one  the  Poly- 
technic School  at  San  Jjiiis  Obispo  and  the  other  the  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind,  at  Berkeley.  These  schools,  at  the  pre.sent  time, 
are  administered  liy  local  boards  which  determine  and  prescribe  the 
policies  of  administration  and  courses  of  instruction.  They  should 
be  operated  as  integral  parts  of  the  general  educational  system. 

The  committee  recommends  that  there  be  created  a  Department  of 
Education  to  be  governed  by  a  State  Board  of  Education  consisting  of 
five  lay-membere ;  and  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
be  its  chief  executive  officer. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  functions  now  exercised  by  the  local 
boards  of  trustees  of  the  normal  schools,  the  California  Polytechnic 
School  and  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  be  performed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  which  shall  appoint 
the  president  of  each  of  the  normal  schools  and  the  principal  of  each 
of  the  special  schools.  There  should  be  also,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  local  board  of  trustees  for  each  of  these  schools  to  serve  as  an 
advisory  and  visiting  board  without  compensation.  The  principal 
function  of  these  boards  should  be  to  form  a  connecting  link  between 
the  state  government,  the  institutions  and  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  located. 

Department  of  Public  Health. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  is  the  only  state  agency  which  has  to  do 
directly  with  public  health.  The  scope  of  its  work  is  broad  and  well 
defined  and  embraces  the  control  of  communicable  diseases,  the  com- 
piling of  vital  statistics,  the  regulation  of  sanitary  matters,  the 
inspection  and  control  of  foods  and  drugs  and  the  administering  of 
general  health  regulations  throughout  the  State. 

The  committee  recommends  that  there  be  created  a  Department  of 
Public  Health,  the  administrative  agency  to  be  a  board  of  five  duly 
licensed  and  practicing  physicians  of  this  State,  appointed  by  the 
Governor  for  the  term  of  four  years,  the  terms  so  arranged  that  not 
more  than  two  will  expire  at  the  same  time;  and  that  the  Chairman 
shall   be  a   memlier  of  the  (Jovernor's  Cabinet. 
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Department  of  Institutions. 

The  committee  recommends  that  there  be  created  a  Dopartincnt  of 
Institutions,  to  be  composed  of  tlie  following  agencies,  with  a  Director 
appointed  by  and  holding  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor : 

1.  Veterans'  Home. 

2.  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind. 

3.  Women's  Relief  Corps  Home. 

4.  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane — 

a.  Agnew. 
h.  Napa. 

c.  Mendocino. 

d.  Southern   California. 
c.  Norwalk. 

/".  Stockton. 

5.  State  Homes  for  the  Feeble-minded — 

a.  Sonoma. 
h.  Pacific  Colony, 
(i.  Lunacy  Commission. 

7.  Whittier  State  School. 

8.  Preston  School  of  Industry. 

9.  Californi;i  School  for  Girls. 

10.  Bureau  of  Criminal  Identification  and  Investigation. 

The  Director  shall  appoint  the  Superintendents  of  tlie  various 
institutions,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  cabinet. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the  retention  of  local  unpaid  boards 
of  managers  for  these  institutions,  t.o  serve  as  advisory  and  visiting 
boards  and  to  form  connecting  links  between  the  State  government, 
the  institutions  and  tlie  communities  in  which  they  are  located. 

Department  of  Social  Service. 

At  the  present  time  the  State  maintains  only  one  department  whose 
specific  function  is  to  supervise  county  welfare  problems.  This  body 
is  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

The  committee  recommends  that  there  be  created  a  Department  of 
Social  Service,  to  be  administered  by  a  board  consisting  of  seven 
unpaid  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
the  terms  to  be  so  arranged  that  they  will  not  all  expire  at  one  time, 
and  that  the  chairman  be  designated  by  the  Governor.  This  board 
shall  investigate,  survey  and  supervise  all  child  welfare  work,  the 
living  and  recreational  conditions  of  children,  and  make  such  recom- 
mendations as  it  may  deem  advisable  to  municipal,  county  or  State 
departments  which  have  to  do  in  any  way  with  child  welfare.  It 
shall  take  over  and  perform  the  work  of  the  inspection  and  standardi- 
zation  of   municipal,   county   and  state   hospitals,   prisons   and   other 
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institutions,  now  ho'in^  perfoniied  liy  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections,  and  it  sliall  at  all  times  respond  to  requests  from 
municipal,  county  or  State  dcpartiucnts  for  assistance  in  plannint,' 
homes,  hospitals  and  })risons  for  dependents  of  the  public  It  shall 
also  take  over  and  perform  any  and  all  other  functions  now  performed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  as  now  organized,  consists  of  a  board 
of  three  members  serving  overlapping  terms  of  four  j'ears,  at  a  com- 
pensation of  $3,000  a  year. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  commission  be  composed  of  one 
member  at  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year,  and  two  members  on  a  per  diem 
basis  of  $10  a  day,  not  to  exceed  $300  a  year  each  and  necessary 
traveling  expenses.  The  same  provisions  as  to  tenure,  appointment  and 
I'emoval,  as  are  in  effect  at  the  present  time  should  continue. 

The  Governor's  Cabinet. 

The  committee  recommends  that  there  be  created  a  Covoi'nor's  cabinet, 
composed  of  the  f  olloAving  officers  : 

1.  Director  of  Eeceipts  and  Supplies. 

2.  Director  of  Accounts  and  Expenditures. 

3.  Director  of  Trade  and  Corporations. 

4.  Director  of  Public  Works. 

5.  Director  of  Agriculture. 

6.  Director  of  Natural  Resources. 

7.  Director  of  Labor. 

8.  Director  of  Institutions. 

9.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

10.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

11.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Social  Service. 

ORGANIZATION  SUMMARY. 

The  organization  of  the  departments  and  ot^ces  represented  in  the 
cabinet  is  as  follows: 

1.  Director  of  Accounts  a.nd  ExricNDrnitics. 

2.  DiRECTOB  OF  Receipts  and  Supplies. 

The  principal  funclions  of  tlioso  officers  embrace  the  i)re-aiulit  of  (}ie  boards, 
coininissions  and  dc^iiartincnls  not  directly  represiuited  in  Ilie  eabinft,  (lie  instal- 
ling and  snpervisiufi  of  uniform  systems  of  acconnts  for  all  aiiem-ies,  the  anditin^ 
of  all  a.nencies,  the  compilinu  of  slalistics.  clc.  and  the  fniictions  of  (he  follnwinj; 
state  offices : 

1.   State  I'nrcliasinK  I)ei>artment. 

'2.   Motor   N'ehicle   Department. 

:\.  State  TrintinR  Oilier. 

4.   lioard  of  Control    (fnnclious  (Icscrilnd   nliovc). 
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3.  DepartmEiNt  ov  Trade  and  Corporations. 

This    departniont    cnibracos    the    functions    now    oxorcisod    by    the    following    slate 
depart nionls  : 

1.  State  Ilaiii-oad  Commission. 

2.  State  Corporation   Deparlnioiit. 

3.  State  Market    Commission. 

4.  Department  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

4.  Department  ok  Public  Works. 

This    department    embraces    the    functions    now    oxcrcisc]    by    tlie    following    atale 
departments : 

1.  State  Department  of  Engineering. 

2.  California  Highway  Commission. 

3.  Capital  Planning  Commisson. 

4.  State  Water  Commission. 

0.  Carey  Act  Commission. 

(5.  Superintendent  of  Capitol  Building  and  0 rounds. 
7.  Trustees  of  State  Burial  Grounds. 

5.  Board  of  Colton  Hall  Trustees. 

*         9.  Guardian  of  Marshall's  Monument. 

10.  Board  of  Trustees  of  Monterey  Custom   House. 

11.  Board  of  Trustees  of  Pio  Pico  Mansion. 

12.  Trustees  of  Suiters  Fort. 

13.  Capitol  Commission. 

5.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Tliis   department   embraces    the    functions    now    exercised    by    the    following   state 
departments  : 

1.  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

2.  Commissoner  of  Horticulture. 

3.  State  Dairy  Bureau. 

4.  Cattle  Protection  Board. 

n.  Stallion  Registration  Board. 

(>.  Board  of  Viticultural  Commissioners. 

7.  Land  Settlement  Board. 

5.  Board  of  Citrus  Fruit  Shipments. 
9.  State  Veterinarian. 

6.  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

This   department   embraces    the    functions   now    exercised   by    the    following   state 
departments  : 

1.  State  Mining  Bureau. 

2.  Trustees  of  State  Mineral  Cabinet. 

3.  State  Board  of  Forestry. 

4.  Surveyor-General. 

5.  Fish  and  Game  Commission. 

7.  Department  of  Labor. 

This   department   embraces   the   functions    now   exercised   by    the   following   state 
department  : 

1.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics   (Free  Employment  Bureaus). 

Advisory  Council  on  Labor. 

1.  Director  of  Department   of   Labor — Chairman   and   cabinet    representative 

of  the  council. 

2.  Representative  of  Industrial  Accident  Commission. 

3.  Representative  of  Industrial  Welfare  Commission. 

4.  Representative  of  Immigration  and  Housing  Commission. 
:".   Representative  of  Department  of  Education. 

♦!.  Representative  of  Department  of  Health. 
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8.  DliPARTMENT  OF   KULCATIOX. 

This   (lepaitriKMit    pinliracos    tlio   fiiiKtious    now    exercised    by    the    foliowinj;   state 
departmeuls  : 

1.  State  Board  of  Kducatiou. 

2.  Superiuteudout  of  Public  Instruction. 

3.  State  Normal  Schools 

a.  Humboldt. 
6.  Chico. 

c.  Fresno. 

d.  San  Francisco. 

e.  San  Jose. 

f.  Santa  Barbara. 

g.  Los  Angeles. 
7i.  San  Diego. 

4.  California  Polytechnic   School. 

5.  California  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

9.  Department  of  Public  Health. 

This   department    embraces   the   functions   now   exercised   by    the    following   state 
department : 

1.   State  Board  of  Health. 

10.  Department  of  Institutions. 

This   department   embraces   the   functions   now   exercised   by   the   following   state 
departments  : 

1.  Veterans'  Home. 

2.  Women's  Relief  Corps  Home. 

3.  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind. 

4.  Pacific  Colony. 

5.  State  Hospitals. 

a.  Agnew. 
1).  Napa. 

c.  Sonoma. 

d.  Mendocino. 

e.  Southern  California. 
/.  Norwalk. 

g.  Stockton. 

6.  Commission  in  Lunacy. 

7.  Preston  School  of  Industry. 

8.  Whittier  State  School. 

9.  California  School  for  Girls. 

10.  Bureau  of  Criminal  Identification  and  Investigation. 

11.  Department  of  Social  Service. 

This   department   embraces   the   functions   now   excercised   by   the   following  state 
department : 

1.  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  committee  makes  the  following  general  recommendations: 

1.  That  the  contingent  funds  of  institutions  be  deposited  in  the 

State  Treasury,   to   be   withdrawn  by   appropriation   of  the 
legislature  as  budgeted  by  the  Board  of  Finance. 

2.  That  the  rates  charged  to  pay  patients  in  the  state  hospitals 

be  increased  from  $15  to  $20  a  month. 
8.  That  the  fees  and  licenses  collected  by  the  various  State 
departments,  boards  and  commissions  be  deposited  in  the 
State  Treasury  and  withdrawn  according  to  budget  or  by 
special  permission  of  the  State  Budget  Board,  and  that  the 
funds  so  deposited  be  devoted  solely  to  the  u.se  of  the  par- 
ticular department  depositing  them. 
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4.  That  the  transportation   of   the   insane  and   feeble-minded  be 

handled  by  attendants  under  the  Department  of  Institutions 
instead  of  by  deputy  sheriffs  as  at  present.  This  will  accom- 
plish two  main  objects:  first,  the  care  and  attention  of  the 
afflicted  by  persons  skilled  in  the  handling  of  the  insane; 
and  secondly,  the  elimination  of  expense  to  the  State  approx- 
imated at  $50,000  for  the  biennium.  This  method  of  han- 
dling this  class  of  patients  has  been  thoroughly  tried  out 
by  the  State  of  Oregon  and  is  recommended  by  the  specialists 
in  that  state,  and  in  this  State,  who  have  investigated  the 
matter. 

5.  That  the  present  practice  of  setting  salaries  by  statute,  so  far 

as  they  refer  to  employees  and  officers  other  than  heads  of 
departments  and  chief  deputies,  be  discontinued,  and  that 
those  sections  of  the  law  which  now  provide  for  such  salaries 
be  repealed  and  provision  be  made  for  their  payment  out  of 
the  support  funds  of  the  various  departments. 

6.  That  in  order  to  insure  at  least  reasonable  savings  in  the  cost 

of  State  bond  issues,  the  principle  that  the  term  of  a  bond 
should  not  exceed  the  probable  life  of  the  improvement  to 
be  constructed  with  the  proceeds  thereof,  should  be  recog- 
nized by  the  State  legislature ;  that  the  present  seventy-five 
year  maximum  term  permitted  for  State  bonds  should  be 
reduced  materially ;  that  all  State  bonds  should  be  serial ; 
and  that,  in  general,  redemption  should  begin  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  the  issue  and  proceed  annually  thereafter 
in  at  least  equal  annual  amounts,  no  subsequent  payment 
of  principal  being  greater  than  any  prior  payment. 

7.  That    the    statutory    provision   for   the    State    Commission    on 

Voting  or  Ballot  ^laehines  be  repealed. 

8.  That  the  offices  of  the  State  should  be  centralized  at  Sacra- 

mento, the  seat  of  the  State  government,  so  far  as  the  efficient 
performance  of  the  public  business  will  permit. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Albert  E.  Boynton, 

Chairman. 
John  S.  Chambers. 
Herbert  W.  Clark. 
]\Iarshall  DeMotte. 
U.  S.  Webb. 
Edward  A.  Dickson. 
Frank  P.  Flint. 
John  R.  Haynes. 
Percy  N.  Long. 
Clyde  L.  Seavey. 
Sacramento,  California, 
March  10,  1919. 

N.  B. — The  rcporf  is  not  .signed  l)y  Mr.  Lee  A.  I'iiillips  because  of  his  inability  to 
participate  in  the  work  of  the  committee. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT. 

We  heartily  concur  in  the  foregoing  report,  with  the  exception  that 
in  our  judgment  the  legal  work  of  the  Board  of  Health  can  be  per- 
formed more  satisfactorily  by  an  attorney  selected  by  and  solely  respon- 
sible to  it. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  R.  Haynes. 
Frank  P.  Flint. 

Sacramento,  California, 
March  10,  1919. 
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ORGANIZATION  DIAGRAMS. 

Tlie  first  diagrani  shows  graphically  the  organization  of  the  executivu 
branch  of  government  as  it  now  is.  Group  A  embraces  those  agencies 
for  which  the  committee  has  made  no  reorganization  recommendations, 
except  that  in  the  reorganization  plan  the  Port  Warden  for  the  port  of 
San  Francisco  is  made  part  of  the  organization  of  the  State  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners  of  San  Francisco  and  certain  internal  organi- 
zation recommendations  have  been  made  for  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. Group  B  repre.sent.s  those  agencies  which  have  been  included  in 
the  reorganized  plan  shown  in  Group  B  of  the  second  diagram. 

The  second  diagram  show.s  graphically  the  committee's  recommen- 
dation for  the  reorganization  of  the  executive  ])ranch  of  goverinnent. 
Group  A  of  this  diagram  is  identical  with  Group  A  on  the  first  diagram 
with  the  exception  above  noted.  Grouj)  B  pictures  graphically  the 
committee's  reorganization  reconnnendations  and  brings  out  clearly 
Ihe  fundamental  principles  of  organization  which  it  desires  to  establish. 

1.  Centralization  of  responsibility  in  the  chief  executive. 

2.  Establishment  of  an  adequate  co-operative  agency  for  the  depart- 
2nental  units  by  bringing  their  administrative  officers  together  in  an 
executive  council. 

3.  Co-ordiuatioji  of  agencies  which  perform  similar  or  allied  functions. 

4.  Adequate  supervision  hy  reducing  the  units  to  l)e  supervised  to  a 
number  Avhich  will  make  supei'vision  by  the  chief  executive  possible. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  second  diagram  includes  in  Group  B  the 
Surveyor  General  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
elective  officers,  in  the  departmental  plan,  and  that  the  State  Controller 
is  connected  with  the  Depai'tment  of  Finance  by  his  membership  on  the 
Board  of  Finance. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

The  following  summary  and  statements  of  expenditures  exhibit  the 
amounts  of  state  expenses  and  outlays  for  the  three  biennial  periods 
from  July  1,  1911,  to  June  30,  1917.  The  data  set  forth  were  developed 
by  classifying  and  summarizing  paid  warrants  according  to  govern- 
mental functions.  Expenditures  have  been  set  up  according  to  dates 
of  accrual  rather  than  dates  of  payment  as  ordinarily  reported.  Also 
the  amount  of  expenses  met  by  disbursement  of  so-called  departmental 
funds  is  set  forth  separately  from  appropriated  or  general  state  funds. 

Unlike  a  commercial  enterprise  or  undertaking,  in  governmental 
finance  there  is,  broadly  speaking,  nothing  but  service  in  return  for 
current  expense  and  outlay.  The  commercial  enterprise  should  earn, 
or  manifest  ability  to  earn,  interest  on  invested  capital.  Earnings  may 
be  expressed  by  dollars  and  cents  per  contra  to  expenditures,  and, 
therefore,  economy  and  efficiency  in  management  may  be  reflected  and 
measured  by  the  net  result.  The  governmental  body  has  no  invested 
capital.  It  is  created  and  exists  for  the  purpose  of  performing  services, 
the  value  of  which  can  not  be  expressed  by  dollars  and  cents  per 
contra  to  expenditures,  and,  therefore,  a  statement  of  governmental 
expenditures  reflects  only  one  side  of  the  story  of  administrative 
accomplishment. 

Before  correct  conclusions  relative  to  administrative  economy  may 
be  drawn  from  statements  of  governmental  expenditures  an  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  services  rendered  must  be  formed.  In  giving  consideration 
to  increases  in  cost,  fluctuation  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
must  be  borne  in  mind  as  well  as  the  expansion  of  governmental 
activities  prescribed  by  law. 

Accounts  of  governmental  expenditures  systematically  compiled  and 
intelligently  classified  are,  as  effective  administrative  guides,  indispensa- 
ble. They  do,  therefore,  contribute  much  toward  economical  adminis- 
tration, but  they  do  not  in  themselves  measure  administrative  accom- 
plishment. 

Maximum  administrative  economy  can  ultimately  only  parallel  the 
maximum  of  efficiency  of  organization,  or  administrative  machinery, 
in  governmental  and  private  business  alike. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RELATIVE  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  BIENNIAL 
PERIOD  JULY  1,  1915,  TO  JUNE  30,  1917. 

Function.  Amount.  Per  cent  of  total. 

Education   $21,596,773  62  35.5 

Public  works 17,024,481  30  28.0 

Institutions    8,965,088  31  14.8 

Miscellaneous 4,949,942  50  8.2 

Finance 1,291,256  75  2.2 

Trade  and  corporations 1,188,578  56  1.9 

.Judicial 1.140,037  19  1.8 

Social  service 1,073,777  20  1.7 

Natural  resources 040,553  55  1.5 

Labor 736,751  51  1.2 

Agriculture    505,187  68  .9 

State  defense 465,962  85  .7 

Public  health 324,273  74  .6 

Legislative    363,085  99  .6 

Examining  and  licensing 116,559  23  .2 

Executive    108,566  52  .2 

$60,790,876  56 


SUMMARY  OF    EXPENDITURES. 
From  Appropriated  and  Departmental   Funds,  for  Expenses  and  Outlays,  for   Biennial  Periods  from  July  1,  1911,  to  June  30,  1917. 


Ulennlal  perlud. 

July  1.   1!IU.  to  June  30.   1913 

Biennial  period. 

July  1.   1913.   to  June  30.   1915 

Biennial  period  July  1.  1915.  to  June  30.  1917 

EipuuM 

Total 
outlays 

Total 

expenses  and 

outlays 

Expenses 

Total 
outlays 

Total 

expenses  and 

outlays 

Expenses 

Total 
outlays 

Appropriated 
fundi 

UepartmontAl 
ruiiUs 

Total 

Appropriated 
funds 

Departmental 
funds 

Total 

Appropriated 
funds 

Departmental 
funds 

Total 

expenses  and 
outlays 

LcgtalatlTO       

»413,e05  67 
996,147  89 

87,462  42 
876,005  81 

342.680  Xi 

esa.emsrt 

249.421  22 
137,734  70 
106.140  08 

15.439.041   OS 
117,213  67 

6,221,832  66 
889,319  91 
446,507  04 

1,437,084  04 

"$2Ml'.9.|4lo' 

$413,6116  67 
996,147  89 
87,452  42 

376.606  81 
5e>>,63S  53 
688.699  97 
376,866  62 
690.028  65 
122,802  04 

I5,7M,OT<;  16 
128.046  40 

6,023,374  89 
889,319  91 

445.607  04 
8.904  87 

1,711,064  04 

'""InoicGsir 

9,338  96 

$413,606  67 

1,005,174  23 
96.791  37 
376.605  a 
.581,533  63 

6.293.481  33 
530.210  56 
000,722  06 
122.802  04 
10,2M.!MI  OS 
128,040  40 

6,692.190  72 

889.319  91 

768,538  88 

6.994  87 

1,872,531  14 

$355,814  52 

1,070,342  61 

93,368  74 

476,503  27 

483,517  88 

1,137,889  59 

307,184  69 

207,565  70 

384,372  W 

17,333,381  71 

.325.919  83 

6,002.444  47 

1,009,619  82 

477.224  10 

5,672,073  91 

$13,592  84 
472,584  76 

155,313  34 
508,617  07 

25,863  36 
281,245  40 

17,116  82 
1,311,639  88 

83.384  33 
946,706  75 

$355,814  52 

1,070,342  61 

93,368  74 

490.096  11 

956.102  63 

1,137,889  69 

462,498  03 

716,182  77 

410,238  19 

17,614,627  11 

343.036  65 

7,313,984  35 

1,009.619  82 

477,224  10 

83.381  32 

6,618,780  66 

$355,814  52 

1,080.902  60 

93.368  74 

490,090  11 

956.102  63 

19.600,018  01 

543.280  45 

726.182  77 

410,230  19 

18.777,688  32 

345.180  59 

8,881,342  76 

1,009.619  82 

844,107  82 

83,384  32 

6,625,441  01 

$363,065  99 

1,127,606  43 

97,465  79 

807.133  62 

753.649  81 

624,371  23 

297,417  61 

210,709  91 

708,589  43 

18,696,123  40 

3in,iiifi  !)i 

6,723,067  78 

1,073,777  26 

428,314  67 

3,069,513  19 

$179,903  36 
436,028  75 

107,690  99 
708,247  80 
28,162  08 
6«l,042e2 
14.110  77 
1,832,269  29 

"  116.559  23 
1,822,960  75 

$363,085  99 

1,127,608  43 

97,465  79 

1,287,036  08 

1,188.578  66 

624,37123 

405.008  60 

918,967  71 

738.761  61 

19,JB7,in  OS 

324,217  6S 

8,066,217  OT 

1,073,777  26 

428,314  67 

116,569  23 

4,892,463  94 

.lUdlCBl    

$10,559  89 

18,462,128  42 
80,782  42 
10,000  00 

1,163.061  21 

2.143  94 

1,047,358  40 

366,883  72 

$12,630  70 
11,100  73 
4,219  77 

T«,400,110"07" 

100.179  08 
21,695  84 

1,140,037  19 

108.508  62 

1,291,256  75 

Trndn  nnil  Oorpomtlons 

6,604,781  86 
153,345  04 
10,692  41 

sio'Si'oe 

1,188.578  K 
17,024,481  SO 

Aitrlculturo   . 

Natural  Kcsourcce 

127,444  SO 
452,291  80 

17,652  96 
201.715  13 

lO.KfJ  83 
801,642  23 

6,994  87 
278.080  00 

605.187  f>8 
940.563  55 
736,751  61 

Kducntlon   

Piilillc  Health ^. 

1338,002  60 

008,971  «4 

37,648  18 

"     67,478  66 

Il,69«,778  02 

,-i-jl.'.'7:!  74 

Inntltiitlons    

•Soi'hil  Horvico ^. 

Stote  DcJcMo 

608,82183 
'  08,031  84 
"~18i.4wlo^ 

8,906,088  31 

1,073,777  26 

465,962  86 

116,669  23 

6,660  35 

4,949,942  60 

TotalB 

!fai,SM7,803  88 

I    }2,182.401  43 

$29,129,705  31 

$7,461,790  29 

*i6,r,81.495  60 

$35,337,223  68 

$3,815,964  52 

$39,153,188  20 

$21,149,578  35 

$60,302,763  55 

$39,291,628  03 

$5,606,866  64 

$40,897,483  67 

$19,893,392  89 

$60,700,876  56 

NoTK,— Expenditures  classlOed  above  as  "Outlays"  are  for  the  acquisition  of  properties,  permanent  improvements,  equipment,  etc. 
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STATEMENT   OF 
From   Appropriated   and   Departmental   Funds,  for   Expenses  and 


Biennial  period  July  1.  1911,  to  June  30.  1913. 


Expenses. 


Appropriated 
funds. 


Departmental 
funds. 


Total 
outlays 


Legislative — 

Senate  _ 

Assembly  

Legislative  printing 

Totals 


Judicial — 

Supreme  Court 

DiS'trict  Courts  of  AppeaL. 

Superior   Courts   

Attorney  General  


Totals. 


Executive — 

Governor    . 


Finance — 

Board   of   Control 

Treasurer 

Controller  

Board  of  Equalization 

Purchasing    Department 

Motor  Vehicle  Department. 

Corporation  License 

Tax  Exemption  Board 

Civil  Service  Commission-.. 


Totals- 


Trade  and  Corporations — 

Railroad  Commission 

Corporation   Department   

Banking  Department  

Department   of   Insurance 

Building  and  Loan  Supervision- 
Market  Commission  

Weights   and   Measures 


Totals- 


Public    Works — 

Department  of  Engineering 

Highway  Commission  

Water  Commission  

Reclamation  Board  .-- 

Irrigation   Board  

Carey  Act  Commission... 

Department  of  Printing 

Harbor  Commissioners: 

(a)  San   Francisco 

(b)  San  Diego 

(c)  Sun  Jose  

(d)  Eureka  

Pilot   Commissioners 

Port  Wardens 

Secretary  of  State 

Voting    Machine    Commission 

Superintendent  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
State  Burial  Grounds... 


$122,807  47  I $122,807  47 

171,934  55    171,984  55 

118,863  05  '- 118,863  65 


$413,605  67    $413,605  37 


$237,604  71    $337,601  71 

196,819  86    196,819  86 

465,623  75    465,623  75 

95,099  (fl  . 95,099  07 


$2,778  38 
5,249  76 

1,998  70 


$995,147  39  i $995,147  39 


$87,462  42 


$85,092  39 
60,796  98 
85,632  07 
91,271  34 


$87,452  42 


$85,092  39 
80,796  98 
85,632  07 
91,271  34 


18,138  61 
35,674  42 


18,138  61 
35,674  42 


$328,680  33  $328,689  33 


500  00 
13,400  CO 


$157,^6  32 
53,801  54 
15,397  34 


158,155  32 
67,291  54 
15,397  34 


$342,680  33  "     $226,914  20   $569,533  68 


$151,781  83 
113,700  24 


$10,026  &i 


$9,338  96 


$376,605  81  $376,605  81 


$151,781  83   $359,199  S3 

1,375,279  91 

113,700  24  


24,768  85 
96,352  76 


24,768  85     13,187  13 
95,352  75   3,848,373  56 


8,473  26 


8,473  2fl 


138,148  19 


138,148  19 


146,070  60 
190  00 


146,670  60     8,441  43 
190  00  
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EXPENDITURES. 
Outlays,  for   Biennial   Periods  from  July  1,  1911,  to  June  30,  1917. 


Biennial  period  July  1.  1913,  to  June  30,  1915. 

Blennl 

al  period  July  1,  1915,  to  June  30.  1917. 

Expenses. 

Total 
outlays 

Expenses. 

Appropriated      Departmental           _  ,  , 
funds.                 funds.                  Totel 

Appropriated 
funds. 

Departmental                  . 
funds.                 ^•"^' 

outlays 

$94,300  81        .-     -- 

$94,300  81 
148,392  28 

$99,233  24 
148,995  89 
114,850  86 

$99,233  24 
148,995  89 
114,856  86 

148,3912  28    

113,121  43 

$355,814  52 

$366,814  52 
$236,788  98 

$363,085  99 

$256,195  03 
202,466  21 
552,630  40 
116,214  79 

$363,085  99 

$236,788  98           ...      . 

S«  "UO.  Sfl 

$256,195  03 

$2,407  43 

195,043  09              ... 

195,043  09             -"JSl?  an 

202,466  21 

8,128  13 

534,235  35 

534,235  35 
104,279  19 

552,630  40 
116,214  79 

104,275  19         ... 

5>  «in  no 

1,995  20 

$1,070,342  61 

$1,070,342  61  '       Slf>  ^.TO  HQ 

$1,127,506  43 
$97,485  79 

$1,127,506  43 

$97,465  79 

$275,321  12 
58,762  02 

$12,530  76 

$93,.3<18  74 

$93,368  74 

$136,304  61 
53,734  70 
122,804  62 
71,720  77 

$11,100  73 

$136,304  61  !     ..     - 

$27."), 321  12 



53,734  70    — 

58,762  62 

$2,721  57 

122,804  62    _ 

204,108  93 
66,943  11 
9a  ,563  57 

49,861  93 

204,108  96 
66,943  11 
91,563  57 

1,498  20 

71,720  77    

12,374  77         $13,592  84 
29,444  77    --     . 

25,967  61 
29,444  77 

$479,903  36 

479,903  36    

49,861  93  j 

\ 

50,119  OS       -.            

50,119  03 

60,W2  32 

60,572  32 

$476,503  27          $13,592  84  i     $490,096  11 

$146,832  35        $200,542  Ji  i     $647,374  69 
9,998  70             1,453  65           n.4S2  R^ 



$807,133  62 
$670,000  00 

$179,903  36     $1,287,036  98 
$122,663  64        $792,663  64 

$4,219  77 

9,955  02            4.S.578  48            SS.S.'S  50 

.  .     180,779  06 

180,779  06 
88,254  58 

193,652  44          193,652  44 
57.161  on             70..n61   97 

13.400  OO           74,854  53 
14,955  17 

13,400  00 

14,955  17  ! 

17,972  22           17,972  22 

35,661  15    ...           35.661  15 

13,286  83    — 

13,286  83 

24,533  64 

24,533  64 

$483,517  88        $472,584  75  '     $956,102  63 
$181,186  82    '     $181,186  82 

$753,.549  81        $135,028  75     $1,188,578  56 

$1,732,887  42 
8,849,940  97 

$167,809  46 

$167,809  46 

$2,919,823  50 

8,366,736  53 

24,793  73 

24,793  73 
84,70*  94 

112,823  03 
4,764  50 

112,823  03 
4,764  60 

84,704  94      

1 

18,590  18 

18,890  18           31,002  50 
476,700  00      7,835,555  16 

20,117  78 

20,117  78 

8,838  03 

476,700  OO 

6,080,528  64 

-.  -          -| 

1 

4  73 

8,179  13 

8,179  13 

7,786  92 

- 

7,786  92 

:::::::::::::: :::::::::"   :          

1 

154,730  49    - 

154,730  49    - 

155,360  54 

155,360  54             3,425  57 

178,679  01    - 

178,6T9  01           12-W1  Off 

145,923  79 
191  80 

146,926  79            20.7.53  07 

190  00    

190  OO 

191  80 
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STATEMENT   OF    EX 
From   Appropriated  and   Departmental   Funds,  for  Expenses  and 


Biennial  period  July  1,  1911.  to  June  30.  1913. 


Expenses. 


Appropriated 
funds. 


Departmental 
funds. 


Total 
outlays 


Public    Works — Continued. 

C'olton  Hall  Trustees 

Marshall's  Monument 

Mont«rey  Custom  House 

Pio  Pico  Mansion 

Sutter's  Fort 

Capital  Planning  Commission. 
Capitol    Commission    


Totals- 


Agriculture — 

Board  of  Agriculture 

District  Agricultural  Association- 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture- 
Dairy  Bureau  

Veterinarian  

Stallion  Registration  

Cattle  Protective  Board 

Viticultural   Commissioners   

Land  Settlement  Board 

Citrus   Fruit   Shipments 


Totals 


Natural    Resources — 

Surveyor  General  

Mining  Bureau  

Mineral  Cabinet 

Board   of   Forestry 

Fish  and  Game  Commission- 
Redwood  Park  Commission-- 


Totals- 


Labor — 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Industrial   Accident    Commission. 

Immigration    and    Housing 

Industrial    Welfare    Commission.. 

Social    Insurance    Commission 

Compensation  Benefits 


Totals 


Education — 

University   of   California 

Board  of  Education 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Normal  schools: 

(a)  Humboldt    

(b)  Chico    -.- -- 

(e)   Fresno -  — -.. 

(d)  San  Francisco 

(e)  San  Jose - 

(f)  Santa  Barbara 

(g)  Los  Angeles - 

(h)  San  Diego 

State  Library 

Polytechnic   School 

School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 

Historical  Survey  


1,307  53 
4C6  51 


1,367  53 
406  51 


7,S40  21 


7,840  21 


.?6S8,699  97    $6SS,690  97     $5,604,781  36 


^,54S  53        $123,983  66        $188,529  19 


101,627  06 
39,262  57 
43,986  06 


101,627  06 
42,723  21 
43,986  06 


^48,529  85 
ICM.Slo  19 


.•?249,421  22        $127,444  30        $376,86.3  52        $153,345  04 


$53,307  46 
50,060  98 


$53,307  46 
50,060  96 


34,366  32 


$120  71 
452,174  18 


34,4S7  OS 
452,174  18 


$10,602  41 


$137,734  78   $452,294  89   $590,029  65    $10,802  41 


?5],179  41    $17,632  98    $68,832  39 
53,969  65  53,969  65 


$105,149  06  ,   $17,652  98  I  $122,802  04  . 


$2,093,969  02 

1,220  45 

52,179  03 


$74,767  50 


2,168,736  52 

1,220  45 

52,179  03 


$129,326  05 


8S,613  83 
24,999  47 
88,233  10 

214,485  29 
25.419  70 

l-<5,674  13 
99,0«U  84 

100,479  12 
97,497  33 

155,590  57 


5,908  93 
2,481  29 
17,931  25 

3,988  94 


120  88 


74,438  85 
ll.Sai  41 


94,522  76 

27,480  76 
106,16i  35 
214,485  29 

29,408  (M 
186,674  13 

99,205  70 
100,479  12 
171,936  18 
197,420  98 


11,588  14 
5,347  22 
61,497  38 
15,433  44 
89,689  92 
125,1U  18 
14,048  36 

38,a>4  91 
41,302  94 
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P  EN  DITU  RES— Continued. 
Outlays,   for   Biennial    Periods  from   July   1,   1911,  to  June  30,   1917. 


Biennial  period  July  1 

1913,  to  June  30.  1915. 

Biennial  period  July  1, 

1915.  to  June  30,  1917. 

Exi>enses. 

Total 
outlays 

Expenses. 

Appropriated 
funds. 

Departmental 
funds. 

Total 

Appropriated 
funds. 

Departmental 
funds. 

Total 

Total 
outlays 

i                          I 

1 

1,431  -10 

1,431  40 
31  10 

1,441  25 
25  50 

1,441  25 
25  50 

31  10 

8,372  79 

"■ 

8,372  79 

471  30 

8,124  66 

8,124  66 

1 

1 

$1,137,889  59 

$1,137,889  59 
$253,774  92 

$18,462,l-38  42 

$23,161  38 
57,621  04 

.$624,371  23 
$61,504  02 

$624,371  23 

$150,001  98 

2,247  99 

112,110  04 

59,719  33 

52,020  53 

4,987  50 

$16,400,110  07 

$51,866  19 
48,312  89 

$108,674  OG 

$150,100  87 

$97,407  96 
2,247  90 

101,635  38 

101,635  38 
52,641  01 
41,487  13 

112,110  04 
.')6,721  79 
52,020  53 

47,428  54 

0,212  47 

2,997  54 

41,487  13 

4,937  50 

12,969  59 

12,959  59 

14,971  23 



14,971  23 

I 

$307,184  69 
$76,089  49 

$155,313  34 

$607  41 
4,149  13 

$462,498  03 

$76,696  90 
90,729  22 

$80,782  42 

$297,417  61 

$55,664  74 
117,571  63 

$107,590  99 

$405,006  60 

$56,654  74 
175,088  99 

$100,179  08 

86,580  09 

57,517  36 

44,896  12 


503,860  53 


44,896  12 
503,860  53 


$10,000  00 


$207,565  70 


$76,471  92 

218,855  57 

59,944  76 

27,010  94 


8,617  07       $716,182  77 


$10,000  00 


2,089  65 


$384,372  84 


$2,993,285  93 
48,350  21 
53,009  31 

11,560  79 
100,348  70 

57,497  46 

93,197  54 
195,026  81 

62,191  03 
258,913  09 
114,543  73 
206,450  55 
116,030  85 
195,069  33 


$25,863  35 


$25,863  35 


$99,690  00 
97,903  43 


$102,335  27 

218,855  57 

59,944  76 

27,010  94 


2,089  65 


565 
5,902 
3,403 
1,997 


12,385 

202 

2,574 


45,979 
10,629 


$410,236  19 


$3,092,975  93 
146,253  S4 
53,009  31 

12,126  12 

106,251  22 

70,901  10 

95,195  31 

195,026  81 

74,579  71 

K9,115  21 

117,118  47 

205,450  55 

192,007  39 

205,899  08 


$193,058  18 


18,209  21 

69,942  01 

2,002  94 

30,693  83 

81,478  32 

659,270  75 

9,129  86 


14,045  02 
88,534  39 


37,483  54 


;  37,483  54 

660,730  44  !       650,730  44 


$21,596  84 


$210,709  91  i  $708,247  80  I  $918,957  71    $21,505  84 


$127,116  8S    $20,954  17   $148,071  05  j 

436,540  38     7,207  91  '   443,748  29  !- 

71,651  51 71,651  51  

32,476  75  1    32,476  75  ' 

20,333  49  20,333  49  

20,470  42  20,470  42  


$708,589  43    $28,162  08   $736,751  51 


$3,279,099  20 
65,S74  73 
53,888  96 

91,551  81 
118,530  39 
103,728  34 
156,340  79 
231,822  57 

83,303  06 
373,060  10 
141,  S94  57 
205,567  33 
139,334  57 
228,314  00 
8,904  08 


$109,690  00 
365,531  11 


537  66 
5,109  26 
3,371  28 
7,340  94 

8,439  86 
2,523  37 
3,in  94 

41,157  62 

14,172  88 


1,388,776  20  $1,749,568  05 

432,405  84  

53,888  96 


62,089  47 
123,939  65 
107,099  62 
163,681  43 
231,822  57 

91,739  92 
375,583  47 
145,066  51 
205,597  33 
177,492  19 
242,489  88 
8,904  08 


22,532  75 

3,504  86 

378,506  05 

17,701  88 

38,957  19 

20,963  83 

36,131  34 

9,003  87 

2,500  00 

9,805  79 

69,426  60 


4-447 
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HEI'ORT   OP   COMMITTEE 


STATEMENT   OF    EX 
From  Appropriated  and  Departmental  Funds,  for  Expenses  and 


Biennial  period  July  1.  1911.  to  June  30.  1913. 


Expenses. 


Appropriated      Departmental 
funds.  funds. 


Education — Continued. 

Legislative  Counsel  

Elementary  Schools 

High  Schools 

Hastings  College  of  Law 

Normal    School   Trustees 

rree   Textbooks    

School  Textbook  Committee 

Textbooks  for  Orphans. 


Totals 


Public   Health- 
Board  of  Health. 


Institutions — 

Veterans'  Home  .- 

Women's  Relief  Corps 

Home  for  Adult  Blind 

Commission  in  Lunacy 

State  Hospitals: 

(a)  Stockton   

(b)  Napa   

(c)  Agnews  

(d)  Mendocino    

(e)  Southern  California  

(f)  Norwalk - 

(g)  Sonoma  — - - 

Pacific  Colony  

Advisory  Pardon  Board 

Board  of  Prison  Directors 

(a)  San  Quentin  

(b)  Folsom  

Correctional  schools: 

(a)  Preston— Boys   

(b)  Whittier— Boys    

(c)  California— Girls 

Bureau  Criminal  Identification  and  Investigation 

Transportation  of  Prisoners  and  Insane 

Arrest  of  Prisoners  Without  the  State 


Totals 


Social    Service — 
Charities  and  Corrections. 

Orphan  Aid  .. 

Mothers'  Pensions  


Totals 


State   Defense — 

Adjutant  General 


Examining    and    Licensing — 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners.. 

Board  of  Dental  Examiners 

Veterinary  Medicine 

Board  of  Optometry 

Board  of  Embalmers 

Board  of  Pharmacy 

Board  of  Accountancy 

Board  of  Architecture — 


Totals 


Total 


outlays 


5  00  '- '  5  00 

10,962,114  85    10,9C2,1U  85 

1,227,415  64  .. 1,227,415  94 

17,960  00  ' 17,960  00 

933  20 936  20 


73,838  79 
3,471  77 


$15,439,941  03       $264,715  13 


$117,213  57         $10,832  83 


$258,940  28 

3,0S2  17 

90,607  75 

50,569  70 

663,771  76 
650,190  77 
396,237  29 
365,203  63 
566,471  26 


$243,779  &r 
43,523  73 


49,810  15 
75,183  62 
67,318  12 
18,568  72 
®,499  19 


$15,704,658  16 


$128,046  40 


$502,720  23 

3,0^  17 

104,131  48 

50,560  70 

716,581  91 
725,354  39 
463,555  38 
386,772  35 
Kl,970  45 


398,829  76 


21,337  27    420,167  08 


82  50 


$510,284  92 


$14,814  29 

2,000  00 

97  70 


81,788  13 
20,692  25 
81,819  94 
21,034  84 

82,061  01 


25,528  10 


2,270  04 
639,474  31 
369,035  35 

293,939  21 
261,093  11 


130,727  57 
33,792  72 

3,516  74 
28,504  43 


2,270  94  j 
800,201  88  I 
402,828  07 

270,455  95 
289,597  54 


202,122  10 
30,993  32 


202,122  10 
30,993  32 


182,663  « 
87,583  07 

47,767  18 
20,973  72 


5,221,832  66   $801,542  23  $9,023,874  89   $868,821  88 


$18,637  69 
870,682  22 


$18,637  69 
870,682  22 


$.SS9,319  91 


$445,507  04 


$889,319  01 

$445,507  04  |  $323,031  84 

$5,474  87     $5,474  87  1 


1,520  00 


1,520  00  j 


$9,994  87 


$6,994  87 
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PEND ITU  RES— Continued. 
Outlays,  for  Biennial  Periods  from  July  1,  19-11,  to  June  30,  1917. 

Biennial  period  July  1,  1915.  to  Juno  30.  1917. 


Biennial  period  July  1.  1013.  to  June  30,  1915. 


Kxpenses. 


Appropriated 
funds. 


Kxpenses. 


Departmental 
funds. 


Total 
outlays 


Appropriated      Departmental 
funds.  funds. 


Total 
outlays 


10,403 

11,052,427 

1,3«7,052 

18,370 

1,171 

363,475 

4,114 

1,888 


34    10,403  34 

72    11,0.")2,427  72 

15    1,367,052  15 


13  88 


18,370  00 

1,171  61 

363,478  20 

4,128  38 

1,888  86 


ia,5Cl  16  — — 19,561  16 

ll,4f)?,S37  04  1  11,498,837  04 

1,678,371  07  1,678,371  07 

15,520  00  — 15,520  Oe 


231,827  83 
1.087  20 
1,722  60 


231,827  83 
1,087  20 
1,722  60 


$17,333,381  71        $281,245  40  '$17,614,627  11    $1,163,061  21 


$18,698,128  40  i     $561,042  62   $19,257,171  02  '  $2,339,602  60 


$325,919  83  ]       $17,116  82  |     $343,036  65 


$292,122  61  1 

4,1S4  51 

63,351  06 

50,340  93 

732,239  27 
687,991  18 
539,612  24 
422,414  39 
709,090  46 


$175,911  00 
55,370  67 


64,362  31 
117,884  57 
103,442  83 

24,442  27 
119,694  49 


$468,033  61 

4,184  51 

118,721  73 

50,340  93 

796,601  58 
805,875  75 
643,055  07 
446,856  63 
828,784  95 


$2,143  94 

$30,751  75 
48,757  76 


$310,108  91 


$2'?4,145  98 
6,792  27 
67,394  35 
53,848  28 


4,110  77  I  $324,217  68 


$216,617  48 
58,408  23 


$500,763  4G 

6,793  27 

1K,802  58 

53,848  28 


$56  06 

$57,319  47 
6,120  78 


434,231  85 


37,059  35    471,291  20 


132,300  08 
140,693  17 
148,166  95 

31,498  90 
154,760  13 
1(K,372  57 

49,471  05 


23,371  19 
482,658  64 
481,429  78 

410,253  99 
256,656  47 
174,124  94 


572,370  28 
20,716  73 


2,417  11 
17,868  27 


23.371  19 

1,055,028  92 

502,146  51 

412,671  09 
274,524  74 
174,124  94 


12,039  16 
147,050  44 


28,121  17 
18,375  27 


765,109  80 

90,135  95 

855,245  75 

91,025  14 

736,508  52 

156,414  45 

892,922  97 

83,015  38 

576,556  58 

125,106  61 

701,653  19 

31,665  30 

417,999  20 

51,217  38 

469,216  58 

26,713  90 

749,704  23 

152,970  04 

902,674  27 

54,392  la 

222,980  38 

5,817  50 

228,797  88 

143,778  59 

4S3,6S3  41 

41,7S7  36 

525,470  77 

69,163  33 

4,676  96 

4.676  96          - 

30,025  04 

30,025  04    - 

708,96J  73 
537,186  22 

425,837  67 
250,716  83 
136,394  14 


355,155  32 
20,2SO  15 

2,691  25 

44,965  68 

691  89 


1,074,116  05 
557,466  37 

428,528  92 
295,682  51 
137,086  03 


54,128  60 
148,739  28 

12,721  87 
42,046  66 
88,040  78 


206,958  01 
31,412  96 


206,958  01 
31,412  96 


232,253  74 
33,183  45 


232,253  74 
33,183  45 


1,002,444  47  l  $1,311,539  88  $7,313,984  35  $1,047,358  40  $3,723,957  78  $1,332,259  29  $8,056,217  07   $908,871  24 


$20,410  68 

988,925  39 

283  75 


$20,410  68  $39,258  08  $39,258  08 

988,925  39  |  1,034,519  18; |  1,034,519  18 

283  75 i - 


$1,009,619  82 
$477,224  10 


$1,009,619  82 


$1,073,777  28  '  . $1,073,777  26 


$477,224  10   $366,883  72   $428,314  67  [ $428,314  67 


$37,648  18 


$.50,838  S3  $50,838  83 

17,583  65  17,566  65 

5.58  50  558  50 

7,995  34  7,995  34 


$67,858  39  $67,858  39 

30,235  K  30,235  65 

337  68  .337  68 

12,047  66  12,047  68 


6,425  00 


6,425  00 


6,079  85 


6,079  85 


$83,384  32    $83,384  32 


$116,559  23   $116,559  23 
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HKPORT   OK    COMMITTEE 


STATEMENT   OF    EX 
From  Appropriated  and   Departmental  Funds,  for  Expenses  and 


Miscellaneous — 
Code  Comraissioner 
Slat-?  Council  of  Defense- 
Joint  Investigation  of  Water  Resources 

Water  Problem  Conference 

Rural  Credits  Commission 

Investigation  of  Smelter  Waste 

Tax  Commission 

California  State  Reformatory 

Expositions: 

Panama-Pacific   International 

Panama-California    -- 

Ghent  

Turin  

National  Encampment  G.  A.  R 

Publication  of  Bond  Acts.. 

Rent  of  State  offices 

Special  claims  

Claims   of   corporations 

Portraits  of  former  State  executives .. 

Presidential  electors  expenses 

Topographical  sheets  .. 

Premium  on  bonds,  State  officials 

Traveling  expenses,   county  treasurers 

San  Francisco  State  building 

Colorado  River  bridge  at  Needles ... 

Mission  San  Francisco  de  Solano 

Bear   Flag   Monument 

Greek  Cliapel  at  Fort  Ross 

Right  of  way,  San  Joaquin  River 

Monument  to  Pioneers  of  California 

Monument  to  G.  A.  R 

Reissue  of  canceled  warrants 

Payment  of  interest  and  redemption  of  debts. 

Totals  


909,533  61 


3.495  51 
?5,000  00 


1,976  26 


1,000  00 

67G  20 

96  50 


4,79S  30 


1,149  IS 
424,670  00 


1147,400  00 


909,533  61 


3,495  51 
25,000  00 


1,976  26 


1.000  00 
678  20 
96  50 


4,798  30 


14,067  10 


$?73,9S0  00 


1,149  18 
698,650  00 


1,437,084  04   $273,980  00  $1,711,064  04   $161,467  10 
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PEN  DITU  RES— Continued. 
Outlays,   for   Biennial   Periods  from   July   1,   1911,  to  June  30,   1917. 


Biennial  period  July  1.  1013.  to  June  30.  1915. 

Biennial  period  July  1.  1915.  to  June  30.  1917. 

Expenses. 

Expenses. 

Appropriated      Departmental            „„,  .                  outlays 
funds.                 funds.                   T<"*' 

Total 

.Appropriated       Departmental '         ,r.  .  i         ■        outlays 
funds.                  funds.                  Total 

$55,343  74 


$55,343  74 


2,996  00 
3,142  89 


2,996  00 
3,142  89 


$15,000  00 

55,245  42 

4,033  12 

4,996  97 

198  30 

64,835  79 


$1,600  00 


$14,570  75 


4,068,190  8.S 

250,000  00 

7,135  31 


4,065,190  88 

250,000  00 

7,135  31 


11,129  77 


$15,000  00 
55,245  42 
4,033  12 
4,996  97 
198  30 
64,835  79 
14,570  75 

11,129  77 


$8,296  38 


30,013  00 

14,954  96 

124,914  39 


30,013  00 

14,954  96 

124,914  39 


25,033  97 

49,171  30 

110,685  64 

222,363  75 


25,033  97 

49,171  30 
110,6^  64 
222,363  75 


786  20 


786  20 


5,904  77 


5,904  77 


6,341  28 
2,470  SO 


6,341  28 
2,470  SO 


1,139  50 


1,139  50 


197  88 


197  88 


4,560  35 


932  90 


932  90 


500  00 


16,277  28 
25,000  00 


432  00 

1,972  90 


4,500  00 


1,0^  47 

'          1,068  47 

19,020  10    - 

19,020  10    - 
4.285.4.50  00 

' 

1,100,270  00 

946,706  75      2,065,976  75 

2,477,070  00       1,808,380  00 

1 

$5,672,073  91 

$046,706  75  ,  $6,918,780  66 

$8,660  35 

$3,069,513  19     $1,822,950  75 

$4,892,463  W 

$57,478  56 

REVIEW 

OF 

ORGANIZATION  AND  FUNCTIONS 

OF  ALL 

EXISTING  AGENCIES  of  GOVERNMENT 

ARRANGED  IN 

FUNCTIONAL  GROUPS 
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SUMMARY. 

N.  B.— (*)   Before  a  name  indicates  an  ox  otticio  board  or  a  commi.ssion  created  for 
a  special  investigation,  and  not  included  in  the  recommendations  of  the  committee. 

LE(;iSLATIVE. 
1.   Senate. 
1*.  Assembly. 

.niUCIAL. 

1.  Supreme   Court. 

2.  District  Court   of   Appciil. 

0.  Court   of   Iniprarhiacnt. 

KXIX'UTIVK. 

1.  Governor. 

2.  Lieutenant    (Jovornor. 

LEGAL  SERVICE. 

1.  Attorney  General. 

2.  Legislative  Counsel  Bureau. 

FINANCE. 

1.  State  Board  of  Control. 

2.  State  Treasurer. 

3.  State  Controller. 

4.  State  Board  of  Equalization. 

5.  State  Purchasing  Department. 
G.  Motor  Vehicle  Department. 

*T.  Corporation  License  Tax  Exemi)(iou  Board. 

8.  Secretary  of  State. 

*!>.  Board  of  Equalization  of  Oil  Tax. 

*10.  Irrigation   District   Bond  Commission. 

*11.  Water  ^^'orks  District  Bond   Commission. 

TRADE  AND  CORPORATIONS. 

1.  Railroad  Commission. 

2.  State  Corporation  Department. 

3.  State  Banking  Department. 

4.  Department  of  Insurance. 

5.  Bureau  of  Building  and  Loan  Supervision. 

6.  State  Market  Commission. 

7.  Department  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

PUBLIC   WORKS. 

1.  Department  of  Engineering. 

2.  California  Iligluvay  Commission.  ' 

3.  State  AVater  Commission. 

4.  State  Reclamation  Board. 
r».  Stale  Irrigation  Board. 

(>.  Carey  Act  Commission. 

7.  Department  of  Printing. 

8.  Harbor  Commissioners — 

a.  State  Board  of  (San  Erancisco). 
h.  For  the  Port  of  San  Diego. 
c.  For  the  Port  of  San  Jose. 
(I.  For  the  Port  of  Eureka. 
0.   Board  of  Pilot  Commissioners — 
a.  For  Humboldt  Bay  and  Bar. 
h.  For  San  Francisco,  Mare  Island  and  Bcnicia. 
('.  For  San  Diego. 
^0.    Port   \\';ird.'ns. 
'■ML    Voting  or    P.jiiiot    Miicliincs,   Slate   Commission   on. 

12.  Superintendent  of  Cai)itol  Building  and  Grounds. 

13.  'I'rustees  of  State  Burial  (Iiininds. 
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PUBLIC  W'0nKf^—C»n1i,iii(,l. 

14.  Board  of  Colton  Hall  Trustees. 

15.  Guardian   of  Marshall's   Monument. 

16.  Board  of  Trustees  of  Monterey  Custom  House. 

17.  Board  of  Trustees  of  Pio  Pico  Mansion. 

18.  Sutter's  Fort,  Trustees  of. 

19.  Capital  Planning  Commission. 
*20.  Capitol   Commis.sion. 

21.  Gas  Meter  Inspector. 

22.  Commission  to  Investij^atc  Date  of  Discovery  of  Gold. 

AGRICULTURE. 

1.  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

2.  District    Agricultural   Associations. 

3.  Commission  of  Horticulture. 

*4.  State  Board  of  Horticultural  Examiners. 

5.  State   Dairy   Bureau. 

6.  State  Veterinarian. 

*7.   Stallion   Registration   Board. 

8.  Cattle  Protection  Board. 

9.  State  Board  of  YiticuUural   Commissioners. 

10.  Land   Settlement  Board. 

11.  Board  of  Citrus  Fruit  Sliipmeuts. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

1.  Surveyor  General. 

2.  State  Mining  Bureau   (Gas  and  Oil  Supervision). 

3.  Trustees  of  State  Mineral  Cabinet. 

4.  State  Board  of  Forestry. 

5.  Fish  and  Game  Commission. 

6.  California  Redwood  Park  Commission. 

LABOR. 

1.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics   (Free  Public  Employment  Bureaus). 

2.  Industrial  Accident  Commission    (Compensation  Insurance  Fund). 

3.  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing. 

4.  Industrial  Welfare  Commission. 

EDUCATION. 

1.  University  of  California. 

2.  State  Board  of  Education. 

3.  Public  Instruction,  Superintend<'nt  of. 

4.  Normal   Schools — 

a-.  Humboldt. 
h.  Chico. 

c.  Fresno. 

d.  San  Francisco, 
r.   San  Jose. 

/.  Santa  Barbara. 
g.  Los  Angeles. 
h.  San  Diego. 

5.  State  Library. 

6.  California  Polytechnic  School. 

7.  California  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

8.  California  Historical  Survey  Commission. 
*9.   State  Board  of  Vocational  Education. 

*10.  California   State   Nautical   School. 

*11.  Teachers'  Retirement  Salary  Fund  Board. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

].  Stale  Board  of   Hralili. 

INSTITUTIONS. 

1.  Veterans'  Home. 

2.  Women's  Relief  Curps   Home. 

3.  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind. 

4.  State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 
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IXSTriTTIONS— C'o«t/HMcd. 

5.  State  Hospitals — 

a.  Agnew. 

b.  Napa. 

c.  Sonoma. 

d.  Mendocino. 

c.  Southern  California. 
/.  Norwalk. 
g.  Stockton. 

6.  Pacific  Colony. 

*T.  Advisory  I'ardou  Board. 

8.  State  Board  of  Prison  Directors — 

a.  San  Quentin. 
6.  Folsom. 

9.  Correctional  Schools — 

a.  Preston  School  of  Industry. 
6.  Whittier  State  School, 
c.  California  School  for  Girls. 
10.  State  Bureau  of  Criminal  Identification  and  Investigation. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE. 

1.  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

CIVIL  SERVICE. 

1.  State  Civil  Service  Commission. 

STATE  DEFENSE. 

1.  Adjutant  General. 
EXAMINING  AND  LICENSING. 

1.  Board  of  Medical  Examiners. 

2.  Board  of  Dental  Examiners. 

3.  Board  of  Examiners  in  Veterinary  Medicine. 

4.  State  Board  of  Optometry. 

5.  State  Board  of  Embalmers. 
0.  State  Board  of  Pharmacy. 

7.  State  Board  of  Accountancy. 

8.  State  Board  of  Architecture. 

LEGISLATIVE. 

Senate  and  Assembly.  (Constitutional) 

The  legislative  power,  subject  to  the  initiative  and  refereiuluin 
})t)wers,  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  Assembly,  designated  "the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California."  The  Assembly  consists  of  eighty 
members  elected  biennially,  and  the  Senate  of  forty  members  who 
serve  for  a  term  of  four  years,  twenty  being  elected  every  two 
years.  Eacli  member  receives  $1,000  for  each  regular  session,  $10  per 
day,  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  for  each  special  session,  mileage  at  the 
rate  of  ten  cents  per  mile,  and  an  allowance  of  $25  for  contingent 
expenses  at  each  regular  session.  The  compensation  for  officers  and 
employees  sliall  not  exceed  $500  a  day  for  either  house  at  a  regular 
session,  nor  $200  a  day  at  any  sjiecia]  session. 

JUDICIAL. 
Supreme  Court.  (^T'onslilulioiial) 

The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  aud  six  Associate 
Justices,  each  of  wiiom  must  have  been  admitted  to  practice  before  the 
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Supreme  Court.  They  are  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  twelve 
years,  at  a  salary  of  .^8.000.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  defined 
in  See.  4.  Ai-t.  VI  of  the  Constitution.  The  court  may  sit  in  depart- 
ments or  in  bank.  There  arc  two  departments,  each  consisting  of 
three  associate  justices. 

District  Courts  of  Appeal.  (Constitutional) 

There  are  three  district  coui'ts  of  appeal.  The  first  and  second 
districts  (San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles)  have  two  divisions  of  three 
judges  each;  the  third  district  (Sacramento)  has  one  division  of  three 
judges.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  is  defined  in  See.  -4  of  Art.  YI 
of  the  Constitution. 

Court  of  Impeachment.  (Constitutional) 

The  Assembly  has  the  sole  power  of  impeachment  and  all  impeach- 
ments must  be  tried  by  the  Senate.  No  person  shall  be  convicted 
without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  the 
Senate.  All  constitutional,  judicial  and  executive  otficers,  except  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  are  liable  to  impeachment  for 
misdemeanor  in  office.  (Judges  of  Courts  of  Record  may  also  be 
removed  by  concurrent  resolutions  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature 
adopted  by  each,  house.)  All  other  judicial  officers,  except  justices 
of  the  peace,  may  be  removed  by  the  Senate  on  recommendation  of  the 
Governor,  provided  the  officer  has  been  given  an  opportunity  of  being 
heard. 

EXECUTIVE. 
Governor.  (Constitutional) 

The  G-overnor  is  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  state.  He 
must  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  resident  of  this 
state  for  five  years,  and  nnist  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-fivi' 
years  at  the  time  of  election.  The  term  of  office  is  four  years  and 
the  salary  $10,0{)(). 

The  supreme  executive  power  of  the  state  is  vested  in  the  Governor. 
He  has  the  power  to  grant  reprieves,  pard{ms,  and  conunutations  of 
sentence.  He  is  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  militia,  the  army  ami 
the  navy  of  the  state,  and  has  power  to  call  forth  the  militia  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  state,  to  suppress  insurrection  and  to  repel  invaders. 

Lieutenant  Governor.  (Constitutional) 

Tiie  (nullifications,   elecdon   and   lenn   of  (•I'licc  ai'e  the  same  as  for 

CovcriMir.      The  salary   is  .^4,0(10. 

The    Lieiilenarit   ( Jos  ci-iinr   is   prcsidenl    i.l'   the   Senate,   bill    has  only 

a    casling   vol(!   therein.      lie  .succeeds    |<i    I  he   ofiice  of   (lovei-iior   upon 

tli(!  ilealh  of  the  latter. 
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ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  LEGAL 
SERVICE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 

At  the  present  time  the  legal  service  affairs  of  the  State  are  carried 

on  by  the  following  agencies : 

Attorney  General. 
Lo.nislative  Counsel  Bureau. 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General.  (Constitutional) 

The  Attorney  General  is  the  legal  adviser  of  tlie  state,  and  is  elected 

by  the  people  for  a  term  of  four  years,  receiving  a  compensation  of 

$6,000  per  annum. 

The  Attorney  General  lias  charge  as  attorney  of  all  legal  matters  in 

which  the  state  is  interested,  except  the  l)u.siness  of  the  Regents  of  the 

University  and  of  the  State  Harbor  Commission  and  such  other  boards 

as  are  by  law  authorized  to  employ  attorneys.     He  also  has  general 

supervisory  power  over  district  attorneys. 

Legislative  Counsel  Bureau.  (Created,  Statutes,  101:^) 

The  Bureau  is  in  charge  of  the  Legislative  Counsel,  who  is  appointed 
by  and  holds  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor,  his  salary  being 
$4,000  per  annum. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  to  prepare  legislative  bills 
and  amendments  to  the  constitution  at  the  request  of  members  of  the 
legislature  and  state  officers  and  also  to  advise  and  assist  the  Governor 
on  request  in  the  consideration  of  any  legislative  measures,  particularly 
during  the  thirty  days  following  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature. 


ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
FINANCIAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 

At  the  present  time  the  financial  affairs  of  the  State  are  carried  on 
by  the  following  agencies: 

Constitutional: 

State  Controller. 
State  Treasurer. 
Board  of  Equalization. 
Secretary  of  State. 

Statutory: 

Board  of  Control. 

State  Purchasing  Department. 

Motor  Vehicle  Department. 

*P.oard  of  Kqualizalion  of  Oil  I'ax. 

^Corporation  License  Tax  Exemption  Board. 

*Irrisation  Di.strict  Bond  Connnission. 

*  Water  Works  District   I'ond  Connnission. 
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Office  of  State  Controller,  (Constitutional) 

The  State  ( •oiitroller  is  elected  for  a  period  of  four  years,  and  receives 
a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum. 

The  State  Controller's  offiee  is  the  final  auditing  department  of  the 
state  government,  ^vhere  a  definite  record  of  all  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures is  kept.  In  addition,  the  State  Controller  has  under  him  the 
Inheritance  Tax  Department,  the  Delinquent  Tax  Land  Department 
and  the  collection  and  publication  of  financial  data  relating  to  the 
governments  of  the  counties  and  cities  of  the  state.  He  also  is  a  member, 
with  full  powers,  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  and  of  the 
so-called  State  Loan  Board,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  Treasurer 
and  the  Controller.  Likewise,  he  is  a  member  and  chairman  of  the 
Corporation  License  Tax  Exemption  Board,  and,  through  a  voluntary 
arrangement,  sits  with  the  Board  of  Control  in  the  preparation  of  the 
budget,  and  co-operates  with  that  body  continually. 

Some  of  the  duties  of  the  State  Controller  are :  To  superintend  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  the  state;  to  keep  all  accounts  of  the  state;  to  issue 
warrants  upon  the  Treasurer  for  the  payment  of  all  lawful  obligations 
of  the  state ;  to  audit  all  claims  against  the  state ;  to  examine  and  settle 
the  accounts  of  all  persons  indebted  to  the  state  and  to  superintend  the 
collection  of  such  accounts ;  to  superintend  and  receipt  for  the  collection 
of  all  inheritance  taxes  due  the  state ;  to  superintend  and  receipt  for 
all  franchise  taxes  collected  by  the  Treasurer ;  to  check  all  reports  and 
issue  orders  upon  the  Treasurer  to  receive  the  funds  covered  bj-  such 
reports ;  to  maintain  a  department  for  the  redemption  and  sale  of  lands 
which  have  been  forfeited  to  the  state  for  non-payment  of  taxes. 

Office  of  State  Treasurer.  (Constitutional) 

The  State  Treasurer  is  elected  l)y  the  people  and  holds  office  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  He  receives  a  compensation  of  $5,000  per  annum. 
The  State  Treasurer  pays  the  warrants  drawn  by  the  Controller, 
keeps  an  account  of  all  moneyis  received  and  disbursed,  keeps  separate 
accounts  of  the  different  funds  and  is  responsible  for  the  custody  of 
all  state  funds  and  securities.  He  loans  state  money  to  banks  with  and 
by  consent  of  the  Governor  and  the  Controller,  sells  bonds  issued  by 
the  state  and  sits  with  the  Board  of  Control  in  determining  the  surplus 
in  the  treasury. 

State  Board  of  Equalization.  (Constitutional) 

The  State  Board  of  E(iuali/ation  is  a  constitutional  body  consisting 
of  four  members  elected  by  disti'icts,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and 
each  receiving  a  compensation  of  $4,000  per  annuiu.  The  State 
Controller  is  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board. 
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Tlic  jui'isaictiou  (.f  llio  Roanl  ns  orjoiiially  croatod  and  i)rovided  for 
was : 

a.  The  assessmeut  of  all  railroads  operated  in  more  than  one  county 
in  this  state. 

h  The  equalization  of  all  property  shown  on  the  county  assessment 
rolls  that  is  to  sav,  by  judicial  decree ;  such  equalization  by 
this  Board  Avas  confined  to  the  raising  or  lowering:  of  an  assess- 
ment roll  in  its  entirety,  and  not  to  the  equalization  of  the 
individual  assessments  contained  in  the  roll,  which  no  doubt 
was  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  1879  constitution. 

c.  The  apportionment  of  all  joint  mortgages,  that  is,  mortgages 
upon  property  situate  in  two  or  more  counties  in  this  state. 

d  General  supervision  over  the  Avork  of  assessment,  the  promul- 
gating of  rules  for  the  government  of  assessors  m  assessing, 
and  o°ther  kindred  duties  along  the  same  line. 

Notwithstanding  the  changes  in  the  constitution  hereinafter  related, 
the  Board  still  possesses  the  foregoing  powers  and  duties,  save  and 
except  as  to  the  apportionment  of  mortgages,  such  property  being  no 
longer  assessable  in  this  state. 

On  November  8,  1910,  Sec.  14  of  Art.  XIII  was  added  to  the  consti- 
tution, denominated  as  the  state  tax  law.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment,  the  state  revenues  were  divorced  from  those  of  the  counties 
and  municipalities,  the  state  proposing  to  maintain  its  functions  by 
means  of  taxation  of  public  service  and  other  corporations,  banks  and 
insurance  companies,  and  leaving  to  the  counties  and  cities,  the  taxation 
of  the  common  forms  of  property. 

Under  this  latter  provision  of  the  constitution  the  State  Board  is 
called  upon  to  annually  levy  a  tax  and  assess  something  like  20,000 
corporations  of  all  kinds.  This  act  of  assessment  is  performed  between 
the  first  T^Iondays  in  March  and  July,  and  annually  brings  to  the  state 
taxes  aggregating  eighteen  million  dollars. 

Coextensive  with  the  foregoing  duties  of  assessment,  the  Board  is 
the  final  arbiter  as  between  the  counties  and  cities,  and  the  corporations, 
as  to  what  shall  constitute  "operative  property,"  that  is,  property 
which  shall  be  withdrawn  from  all  local  taxation.  It  also  fmally 
adjudicates  the  question  as  to  what  shall  constitute  "operative  taxable 
receipts,"  and  its  decision  in  both  matters  are  final  unless  disturbed 

by  a  court. 

To  fairly  adjust  the  immediate  foregoing  questions  it  is  necessary 
that  this  Board  hold  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  to 
accommodate  the  taxpayers  as  well  as  the  local  officials. 

The  State  Board  of  Equalization  is  also  the  proper  tribunal  to  collect 
data  and  information  for  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  for 
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liio  adjustment  of  coi-pornlc  1;i.\  i-alins  ;i.s  Ix'jwecii  tlii^  state  paying 
I'Oi-poratioiis  and  the  rates  paid  on  local  propei'ly.  This  duty,  when 
performed,  also  requires  visits  to  every  section  of  the  state. 

Office  of  Secretary  of  State.  (Constitutional) 

The  Secretai'y  of  State  is  elected  and  holds  office  for  a  term  of  four 
years  and  receives  a  compensation  of  $5,000  per  annum. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  keep  a  correct  record  of 
all  official  acts  of  the  state  and  of  the  Governor;  to  keep  the  state 
archives ;  to  collect  the  corporation  license  tax  on  foreign  and  domestic 
companies  amounting  to  approximately  $800,000  annually ;  to  examine 
all  corporation  papers  submitted  for  filing  and  pass  upon  the  sufficiency 
thereof;  to  record  all  conveyances  made  to  the  state,  deeds,  bonds, 
articles  of  incorporation,  changes  of  names  of  individuals  certified  to 
him  by  county  clerks ;  to  register  trade  marks  and  firm  names ;  to  dis- 
tribute statutes,  maps,  state  roster,  blue  book,  journals  of  the  legislature, 
bills,  booklets  containing  amendments,  initiative  and  referendum 
measures,  arguments,  etc. ;  to  keep  a  register  of  all  land  patents  issued 
b}'  the  State  Surveyor  General ;  to  receive  petitions  from  county  clerks 
and  registrars  of  voters  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  direct  legislation, 
(initiative,  referendum  and  recall),  and  submit  them  to  electors  and 
the  legislature ;  to  make  and  publish  the  official  count  in  connection 
with  the  direct  primary,  presidential  primary,  special  and  general 
elections. 

He  is  the  custodian  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  state,  and  files  the 
original  laws  enacted  by  the  legislature. 

State  Board  of  Control.  (Created,  Statutes.  1011) 

Tliis  Board  is  composed  of  three  members  appointed  by  and  holding 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor,  who  designates  the  chairman. 
The  members  each  receive  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum. 

The  law  provides  that  the  Board  of  Control  shall  have  general  power 
of  supervision  over  all  matters  concerning  the  financial  and  business 
policies  of  the  state. 

The  duties  of  the  Board  include  the  audit  of  all  state  expentlitures, 
including  the  pre-audit  of  all  institutional  and  departmental  expen- 
ditures, and  with  the  State  Controller  the  Board  prepares  a  budget  of 
the  necessary  expenditures  and  the  funding  provisions  for  meeting  them. 
The  duties  also  include  the  exercise  of  its  powers  of  general  investi- 
gation which  include  the  luuiring  of  contest  matters  arising  between 
claimants  and  the  state ;  the  recommending  to  the  legislature  for 
payment  such  claims  as  can  not  be  i)aid  fi'om  appropriated  funds,  but 
which  are  prop(M']y  payable  by  the  state;  the  cmmting  oF  the  money 
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ill  the  State  Treasury  oik-c  a  moutli;  Uie  approval  of  all  contracts  to 
which  the  state  is  a  party;  tiic  investmcMt  of  state  funds  in  govern- 
mental securities;  the  maiutainins  of  a  perpetual  inventory  of  all 
state  properties  and  the  authorization  for  its  disposition  or  sale. 

The  Board  under  the  law  maintains  a  department  of  public  account. 
This  department  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  devising,  installing  and 
supervising  a  uniform  system  of  accounting  and  reporting  for  any 
and  all  officials  charged  by  law  with  the  keeping  of  public  accounts 
and  records. 

It  also  maintains  an  Orphan  Aid  Department,  through  which  it 
administers  the  Orphan  Aid  Act,  providing  for  maintenance  of 
orphans,  half  orphans  and  abandoned  children,  involving  an  expen- 
diture of  a  million  dollars  each  two  years. 

State  Purchasing  Department.  (Created,  Statutes,  1915) 

The  State  Purchasing  Agent  is  appointed  by  and  holds  office  at  the 

pleasure  of  the  Governoi-,  and  receives  a  compensation  of  .^4,000  per 

annum. 

He  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  the  purchasing  of  all  the 

supplies    and   materials    for    all   state    departments    and    institutions, 

except  supplies  to  be  purchased  with  certain  university  funds.     The 

department   has   power   to   maintain   warehouses   and  must   maintain 

testing  laboratories. 

Motor  Vehicle  Department.  (Created,  Statutes,  1915) 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Department  as  now  organized  has  for  its  chief 
executive  a  superintendent  who  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
holds  office  at  his  pleasure.  He  receives  a  compensation  of  $3,000  per 
annum. 

This  department  issues  licenses  for  the  operation  of  all  motor 
vehicles,  and  upon  recommendation  of  the  State  Highway  C^oramission, 
after  hearing  by  the  latter,  may  revoke  licenses.  The  taxes  amount  in 
round  numbers  to  about  three  million  dollars  per  year. 

The  Corporation  License  Tax  Exemption  Board. 

(Created,  Statutes,  1917) 

The  Corporation  License  Tax  Exemption  Board  is  an  ex  officio 
board  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  State  Controller  and 
the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Control. 

This  Board  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  determining  what 
corporations  are  entitled  to  exemption  from  corporation  license  taxes 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  6  of  Chapter  215  of  the  Statutes  of 
1917. 
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Board  of  Equalization  of  Oil  Tax.  (Ci-ciilcd.  Stntiitcs,  1915) 

'i'his  ixiard  is  roiuixiscd  of  llic  Sljitc  .Mincrjilo^nsl.  the  chairniaii  oF 
the  State  lioard  of  Control  and  the  <-liaii-niaii  of  the  State  Board  of 
E(inalization,  and  constitutes  a  board  of  review,  correction  and  equal- 
ization, possessing  the  powers  and  performing  the  duties  that  usually 
devolve  upon  a  county  board  of  equalization.  The  State  ^Mineralogist 
is  secretary  of  the  board.  The  board  meets  at  the  Capitol  on  the 
third  Monday  before  the  first  Monday  in  July  of  each  year,  and 
remains  in  session  from  day  to  day  until  the  first  ^Mondaj'  in  July  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  tlio  provisions  of  the  statute  defining  its 
duties. 

The  duty  of  the  board  is  to  act  as  a  board  of  e(|ualization  with  respect 
to  the  tax  assessed  annually  by  the  State  ^Mineralogist,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  State  Board  of  Control,  upon  the  petroleum  and 
gas  produced  in  the  state,  and  upon  the  acreage  of  oil  land  owned  in 
the  state. 

Irrigation  District  Bond  Commission.         (Created,  Statute.s,  1913) 
This    commission    consists    of    the    Attorney    General,    the    State 

Engineer  and  the  Superintendent  of  Banks,  the  members  themselves 

selecting  the  chairman. 

The  duty  of  the  commission  is  to  investigate  irrigation  district  bonds 

and  to  certify  them  to  the  Controller  as  having  conformed  to  certain 

standards  set  forth  in  the  statutes,  whereupon  the  bonds  become  legal 

investments  for  trust  funds,  hi\uk  funds,  etc. 

Water  Works  District  Bond  Commission.     (Created,  Statutes,  1915) 

The  functions  of  this  conmiission  in  their  salient  features  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Irrigation  District  Bond  Commission.  The  com- 
mission is  composed  of  the  same  officials. 

Tax  Commission.  (Created,  Statutes,  1915) 

The  Governor  was  authorized  to  direct  au}-  state  officer,  or  to 
appoint  or  authorize  the  employment  of  any  expert  or  other  assistants 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  investigate  the  systems  of  revenue  and  taxation 
in  force  in  this  and  other  states  and  particularly  to  examine  into  any 
and  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  subjects  of  i*evenue  and  taxation 
in  this  state.  The  findings  and  conclusions  of  such  investigations  and 
recommendations  as  to  necessary  changes  in  the  existing  system  in  this 
state  were  ordered  to  be  reported  to  the  Legislature  at  its  session  in 
January,  1917.     The  Governor  appointed  a  committee  of  three. 

An  amendment  of  1917  directed  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
commission  to  ])erforin  sucli  duties  as  the  Govei-nor  niiglit  deem  neces- 
sary to  further  tlu^  objects  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  3,  Statutes 
of  1917,  which  urged  upon  Congress  and  tlie  legislatures  of  the  several 
states  to  call  a  conference  for  1lic  considcralion  of  federal  and  slate 
sources  of  revenue. 
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ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
FUNCTIONS  OF  TRADE  AND  CORPORATIONS. 

At  the  present  time  the  administration  oJ;  the  functions  of  trade  and 

corporation  supervision  and  refi^ulation  of  the  State  is  carried  on  by  the 

following  agencies : 

Railroad   Commission. 
Corporation  Department. 
Banking  Department. 
Department  of  Insurance. 
Building  and  Loan   Supervision. 
Market  Commission. 
Weights  and  Measures  Department. 

Railroad  Commission.  (Constitutional,  1911) 

The  Railroad  Commission  is  a  constitutional  body  consisting  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  six  years  and 
removable  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 
The  members  receive  a  compensation  of  $8,000  per  annum  each. 

The  commission  is  vested  with  the  power  to  establish  the  rates  charged 
for  every  public  utility  service  under  its  control ;  grant  or  withliold  the 
right  to  issue  stock,  bonds  or  notes  of  public  utilities  and  to  supervise 
and  regulate  the  service  of  the  utilities;  to  make  valuations  of  public 
utility  property;  to  issue  orders  making  utility  service  safe  for  users, 
employees  and  the  public;  to  grant  or  withhold  the  right  of  certain 
utilities  to  enter  competitive  territory;  to  supervise  the  transfer  or 
encumbrance  of  public  utilities;  to  order  the  joint  construction  or 
use  of  public  utility  property;  to  regulate  the  construction  of  railroad 
crossings  on  the  crossings  of  highw^ays  and  railroad  tracks. 

State  Corporation  Department.  (Created.  Statutes,  1918) 

The  State  Corporation  Department  is  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  a  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  holding 
office  at  his  pleasure.  He  receives  a  compensation  of  $5,000  per  annum. 
The  Department  is  charged  with  the  carrying  on  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Corporate  Securities  Act,  the  essential  features  of  which  are 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  is  required  to  pass  upon  the 
sale  of  securities  of  all  corporations,  associations,  joint  stock  companies, 
partnerships  and  trustees.  He  is  also  required  to  license  agents  or 
brokers  whose  business  involves  the  sale  of  securities,  and  to  regulate 
the  issuance  or  circulation  of  all  advertisements,  circulars  or  pamphlets 
concerning  any  security  to  be  issued  or  sold  by  any  company,  indi- 
vidual, partnership  or  association  under  the  supervision  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 
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State  Banking  Department.  (('rcal«'(l.  Slaliitcs,  1900) 

Thu  .State  JJanking  Dcparhiicnt  is  administered  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Banks,  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  holding  office  at 
his  pleasure.     lie  receives  a  compensation  of  $10,000  per  annum. 

Pie  is  charged  with  the  supervision  of  banks  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  the  banking  laws. 

The  Department  of  Insurance.  (Created,  Statutes,  1868) 

The  Department  of  Insurance  is  under  the  supervision  of  an  Insur- 
ance Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate  for  a  term  of  four  years.  He  receives  a  compensation  of 
^6,000  per  annum. 

The  Insurance  Commissioner  is  charged  with  the  supervision  and 
regulation  of  insurance  companies  operating  in  the  State  of  California, 
examining  them  as  to  their  solvency.  He  is  also  responsible  for  the 
collection  of  licenses,  of  insurance  agencies  and  brokerages.  His  juris- 
diction extends  over  both  domestic  and  foreign  companies  operating 
within  the  State. 

Bureau  of  Building  and  Loan  Supervision. 

(Created,  Statutes,  1893) 

This  Department  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Building  and  Loan 
Commissioner,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  holds  office  at 
his  pleasure.     He  receives  a  compensation  of  $3,600  per  annum. 

He  has  direction  and  supervision  over  the  regulation  of  building 
and  loan  institutions  of  the  state :  and  is  called  upon  to  make  exam- 
inations and  investigations  as  to  their  solvency,  and  their  operation 
under  the  building  and  loan  laws  of  the  state. 

State  Market  Commission.  (Created,  Statutes,  1915) 

The  State  ]\Iarket  Commission  is  under  tlie  direction  of  a  Market 
Director  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  four"  years  and 
removable  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Legislature.  He  receives 
a  compensation  of  $5,000  per  annum. 

The  duties  of  the  Commissioner  are  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act  creating  the  Department,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 
To  act  as  adviser  for  producers  and  distributors  when  requested, 
assisting  them  in  the  economical  and  efficient  distribution  of  their  prod- 
ucts at  fair  prices;  to  gather  and  disseminate  impartial  information 
concerning  supply,  demand,  prevailing  prices  and  commercial  move- 
ments, including  common  and  cold  storage  of  all  such  products;  to 
promote,  assist  and  encourage  the  organization  and  operation  of 
co-operative  and  other  associations  and  organizations;  to  foster  and 
encourage  the  standardizing,  grading,  in.spection,  labeling,  handling, 
storage  and  sale  of  any  such  products  and  to  aid  in  other  specific  ways 
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the  producer  in  the  better  conduct  of  his  business  so  far  as  the  disposition 
of  crops  is  concerned. 

In  addition  to  perfoi-ining  the  above  duties  the  Market  Commissioner 
is  charged  with  the  management  of  the  State  Fish  p]xchange,  which 
involves  the  issue  of  licenses  to  all  dealers  in  fresh  fish,  the  use  of  the 
revenue  obtained  thereby  to  be  used  in  operating  the  State  Fish 
Exchange  and  increasing  the  consumption  of  fish  by  advertising  and 
educational  campaigns,  conservation  of  the  supply  of  fish  by  preventing 
it  from  being  destroyed  or  diverted  to  other  uses  than  that  of  human 
consumption  except  upon  justifiable  circumstances;  the  fixing  of  prices 
for  fresh  fish  caught  in  waters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state. 

State  Department  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

(Created,  Statutes,  1913) 

This  Department  is  supervised  by  the  Superintendent  of  "Weights 
and  Measures,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  holds  office  at  his 
pleasure.     He  receives  a  compensation  of  $4,000  per  annum. 

This  Department  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  the  Net  Containers'  Act,  and  the 
Public  Weighmasters '  Act,  all  of  which  involve  the  supervision  and 
standardization  of  weights  and  measurements  of  commodities  offered 
for  sale. 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
WORKS  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 

At  the  present  time  the  public  works  affairs  of  the  State  arc;  carried 

on"  by  the  following  agencies : 

Department  of  Ensiueerins. 
Highway  Commission. 
Water  Commission. 
Reclamation  Board. 
Irrigation  Board. 
Carey  Act  Commission. 
Department  of  Printing. 
Harbor  Commissioners — ■ 

o.  San  Francisco. 

6.  San  Diego. 

c.  San  Jose. 

d.  Eureka. 
Pilot  Commissioners. 
Port  Wardens. 

*\'o(iug    INIachincs    Commission. 

Superintendent  of  Capitol  Building  ;iud  Cioiinds. 

State  Burial  Grounds. 

Colton  Hall  Trustees. 

Marshall's  Monument. 

Monterey  Custom  House. 

Pio  Pico  Mansion. 

Sutter's  Fort. 

Capital  Planning  Commission. 
"Capitol    Commission. 

Commission  to  Investigate  Date  of  Discovery  of  Gold. 
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Department  of  Engineering.  (Created,  Statutes,  1907) 

The  present  organization  of  this  department  consists  of  an  advisory 
Board  composed  of  the  Governor  as  chairman  of  the  Board,  the  State 
Engineer,  who  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Department,  the  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  of  Hospitals,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  State 
Harbor  Commissioners  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  California  Highway 
Commission  consisting  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
The  State  Engineer  is  appointed  by  and  holds  office  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Governor.  Tlic  salaried  officers  of  the  Board  are  the  State  Engineer, 
who  receives  a  compensation  of  ^5.000  per  annum,  and  the  Highway 
Commissioners  who  each  receive  a  compensation  of  $3,600  per  annum 
each.     The  other  members  of  the  Board  are  ex  officio. 

This  Department  is  charged  witli  tKe  approval  of  all  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  all  public  Avork  of  the  state,  whether  performed  by  contract 
or  day  labor.  This  Department  also  has  broad  powers  in  the  matter 
of  passing  upon  plans,  specifications  and  estimates  for  the  construction 
of  dams,  flood  control  and  irrigation  problems. 

State  Highv^^ay  Commission.  (Created,  Statutes,  1911) 

The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Highway  Commission  is  the  High- 
way Engineer,  who  receives  a  salary  of  $10,000  per  annum,  and  is 
appointed  and  holds  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Highway  Commission. 

The  State  Highway  Commission,  as  the  subdivision  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Department  previously  outlined,  has  immediate  control  of  all  state 
roads  and  state  highway  activities.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment extends  over  both  construction  and  maintenance  work.  At  the 
present  time,  the  Highway  Commission  is  also  given  powers  in  the 
matter  of  revoking  or  suspending  licenses  of  operators  and  chaffeurs 
of  motor  vehicles  in  cases  of  conviction  of  driving  while  intoxicated. 

State  Water  Commission.  (Created,  Statutes,  1913) 

The  State  "Water  Commission  is  composed  of  five  members ;  two  of 
whom,  the  Governor  and  the  State  Engineer,  are  ex  officio  members, 
and  three  appointive  members  whose  terms  are  overlapping.  The 
appointive  members  hold  office  for  four  years  after  their  appointment 
by  the  Governor,  each  receiving  a  sabiry  of  $r).000  per  annum. 

The  Commission  has  full  .jurisdiction  over  the  appropriation  of  water 
for  l)eneficial  uses.  It  is  authoi-izcd  to  act  as  referee  in  cases  referred 
to  it  by  the  Superior  Court,  dealing  with  the  determination  of  water 
rights.  It  is  also  authorized  on  its  own  initiative  or  upon  petition  of 
one  or  more  claimants  to  determine  the  rights  based  upon  appropriation 
of  the  various  claimants  to  the  water  of  a  stream  system.  The  Com- 
mission is  further  empowered  to  supervise  the  distribution  of  water  in 
accordance  with  the  priorities  established  under  the  Act. 
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State  Reclamation  Board.  (Created,  Statutes,  11)11) 

This  Board  consists  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  holding  office  at  his  pleasure  and  roeeivino;  a  compensation  of  $20  a 
day  when  attending  meetings,  this  per  diem  not  to  exceed  $1,000  per 
annum  each. 

This  Board  is  charged  with  the  management  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Valley  drainage  districts,  having  power  to  construct  such 
works  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  Sacramento  Flood  Control  project. 
This  authority  also  extends  over  the  flood  control  projects  for  the  San 
Joaquin  River.  Tlic  Board  is  also  given  the  power  to  raise  the  money 
necessary  for  these  purposes  by  levying  and  collecting  assessments  upon 
the  lands  within  the  said  districts. 

Irrigation  Board.  (Created,  Statutes,  1915) 

This  Board  has  never  been  appointed  nor  the  powers  prescribed  by 
this  Act  exercised. 

The  scope  of  the  work  of  this  Board  embraces  the  general  supervision 
of  the  irrigation  districts  and  conservation  districts  to  be  formed  in 
conformity  with  the  provision^  of  the  Act.  A  provision  in  this  Act  is 
made  whereby  a  private  corporation  engaged  in  the  distribution  of 
water  to  the  public  for  irrigation  or  other  beneficial  uses,  or  in  the 
generation  of  hydroelectric  power  for  sale  to  the  public,  and  any 
mutual  ditch  company  or  mutual  water  company  may  participate  in  the 
benefits  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  conservation  district. 

Carey  Act  Commission.  (Created,  Statutes,  lf)15) 

This  Department  has  never  been  organized  nor  its  functions  exercised. 
The  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  accept  the  benefits  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress approved  August  18,  1894,  known  as  the  Carey  Act,  and  to  attend 
to  the  selection,  reclamation  and  disposal  of  lands  granted  to  the  state 
under  said  Congressional  Act.  The  law  provides  for  a  commission  to 
consist  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  when- 
ever such  officer  shall  l)e  appointed,  and  until  such  appointment,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  State  Water  Commission  to  be  named  by  that 
Commission,  the  State  Engineer  and  the  Surveyor  General. 

Department  of  Printing.  (Created,  Statutes,  1850) 

This  Department  is  under  tlie  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of 
State  Printing.  He  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  holds  office  at  his 
pleasure.     He  receives  a  compensation  of  $5,000  per  annum. 

He  is  charged  with  the  operation  of  the  State  Printing  Plant  located 
at  Sacramento,  the  work  of  which  consists  of  performing  all  depart- 
mental printing,  the  printing  of  free  text  books  for  the  schools,  and  all 
legislative  printing. 
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State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners. 

(San  Francisco)  (Created.  Statutes,  1875) 

This  Board  consists  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  terms  of  office  of  the 
three  members  are  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor.  The  Governor  and 
Mayor  of  San  Francisco  are  ex  officio  members.  The  President  of  the 
Board  receives  $5,000  per  annum,  and  the  two  other  appointive  members 
^3,000  per  annum  each. 

The  Board  controls  and  manages  the  state  property  on  the  San 
Francisco  harbor  front  and  is  empowered  to  extend  and  improve 
streets  along  the  waterfront,  construct  all  necessarj^  piers  and  docks, 
regulate  and  control  tolls  and  wharfage,  keep  navigation  open,  etc. 

(a)   Harbor  Commissioners  for  Port  of  Eurela. 

(Created,  Statutes,  1869) 

Three  members  constitute  the  Board,  and  they  are  appointed  by 
the  Governor  for  a  term  of  four  years  at  a  salary  of  $400  per  annum. 

The  duty  of  the  Board  is  to  protect  navigation  in  Humboldt  Bay 
and  the  streams  emptying  into  the  same,  so  far  as  the  tide  ebbs  and 
flows.  It  also  regulates  wharfage,  charges  and  tolls  and  erects  and 
extends  wharves  and  piers,  removes  obstructions,  etc. 

{h)  Ilarhor  Commissioners  for  Port  of  San  Jose. 

(Created,  Statutes,  191:5) 

Three  commissioners  constitute  this  Board.  They  are  appointed  by 
the  Governor  for  a  term  of  four  years  to  serve  without  compensation. 
The  Board  has  jurisdiction  and  control  of  certain  portions  of  Alviso 
Slough  and  San  Francisco  Bay  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Jose.  The  Board 
is  vested  with  power  to  erect  all  necessary  wharves,  piers,  etc.,  but  at 
present  the  project  is  in  a  formative  stage. 

(c)   Ilarhor  Contmissioners  for  Port  of  San  Diego. 

(Created,  Statutes,  1871) 

This  Board  consists  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  term  is  four  years.  Tlic  Governor 
and  Mayor  of  San  Diego  are  ex  officio  members.  The  appointive 
members  receive  $300  per  annum  each. 

The  Board  has  control  of  the  Bay  of  San  Diego.  Its  general  powers 
and  duties  are  similar  to  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  for  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

Board  of  Pilot  Commissioners. 

{a)   For  lluiiiholdt  Bay  and  Bar.  (Created.  Statutes.  1872) 

{}))  For  San  Francisco,  Mare  Island  and  Benicia. 

(Created,  Statutes,  1872) 
(c)   For  San  Diego.  (Created,  Statutes,  1871) 
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Three  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor  constitute  a  Board 
of  Pilot  Commissioners  for  each  Board.  They  hold  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Governor,  not  exceeding  four  years.  The  San  Diego 
Board  consists  of  the  Mayor  who  acts  as  ex  officio  and  a  citizen  and 
a  nautical  male  resident  of  San  Diego. 

These  Boards  make  by-laws  and  rules  for  the  government  of  pilots 
appointed  by  them,  and  keep  a  register  of  all  pilots  appointed  and  to 
whom  the  Boards  issue  licenses.  The  Boards  license  pilots  and  fix  rates 
of  pilotage. 

Port  Wardens.  (Created,  Statutes,  1853) 

Four  wardens  are  created  for  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  and  such 
number  for  the  other  ports  of  entry  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  at 
least  one  for  each  port.  The  Governor  appoints  the  wardens,  except 
when  otherwise  provided  by  law.  Of  the  San  Francisco  appointments 
it  is  required  that  two  of  the  wardens  must  be  master  mariners. 

The  Board  must  act  in  concert  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and 
are  known  as  the  Board  of  Port  Wardens  for  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  Board  must  keep  records  of  all  surveys,  conduct  sales  of  all 
wrecked  or  damaged  vessels  or  materials  from  the  same,  and  if  required 
nnist  survey  any  vessel  arriving  in  distress  which  has  sustained  damage 
or  injury  at  sea. 

State  Commission  on  Voting  or  Balloting  Machines. 

(Created,  Statutes,  1903) 

The  Commission  consists  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Attorney  General. 

Its  duty  is  to  examine  all  voting  and  balloting  machines  which 
may  be  offered  for  its  inspection  in  order  to  determine  whether  such 
machines  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  No  machine  can 
be  used  by  election  officers  unless  it  has  received  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  Commissioners.  The  report  of  the  Commission  on 
various  machines  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  within 
thirty  days  of  the  examination  thereof,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
must  certify  to  local  officers  a  list  of  machines  approved. 

Superintendent  of  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds. 

(Created,  Statutes,  1911) 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds  is  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  holds  office  at  his  pleasure,  and  receives  a  salary  of 
$3,000  per  annum. 
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lie  has  charge  of  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  Capitol 
(Troimds  and  the  state's  property  thereon,  and  the  custody  of  the 
("apitol  Building. 

Historical  and  Memorial  Properties  of  the  State. 

The  following  boards  and  trustees  which  serve  as  custodians  of  the 
state's  historical  and  memorial  properties  serve  without  salary,  are 
appointed  for  four  years  and  have  a  membership  varying  from  three  to 
five  years  as  noted  in  the  following  list: 

Tni-stees  of  State  Burial  Grounds— 3.  (Crcaled.  ISW) 

Board  of  Colton   Hall    Trnstoos— 3.  (Created,  lf)03) 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Monterey  Custom  House — .").  (Cre:ited.  lfM>1 ) 

Board  of  I'io  I'ico  Mansion  Trustees — 3.  (Created,  191.">) 

Board  of  Sutter's  Fort  Trustees — 5.  (Created,  1891) 

The  Guardian  of  Marshall 's  Monument  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Governor  and  receives  a  salary  of  $600  per  annum.     (Created,  1891) 
All  of  the  above  boards  are  of  statutory  origin. 

Capital  Planning  Commission.  (Created,  Statutes,  1915) 

This  Commission  consists  of  the  Governor,  the  State  Librarian  and 
three  members  appointed  b}^  the  Governor.  One  of  the  appointed 
members  must  be  a  recognized  expert  in  the  planning  of  cities  and  towns. 
The  appointed  members  hold  office  for  six  years  and  serve  without  pay. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  confer  and  advise  with  the  city 
planning  body  of  Sacramento  concerning  all  matters  affecting  the  metro- 
politan district  in  and  about  Sacramento  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles 
outside  the  corporate  limits,  and  shall  make  recommendations  to  the 
governing  body  of  all  political  units  within  this  area,  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernor with  reference  to  systems  of  roads,  street  railways,  smoke  preven- 
tion, parks,  playgrounds,  water  supply,  garbage,  civic  centers,  etc. 

Capitol  Commission.  (Created,  Statutes,  1860) 

This  Board  was  established  in  1860  and  consists  of  the  Governor, 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Treasurer.  Until  the  year  1911,  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  allowed  certain  employees  for  the  purpose  of 
caring  for  the  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds.  These  acts  were  repealed, 
however,  when  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Capitol  Building  and 
Grounds  was  created.  The  present  board  is  still  in  existence  but 
inactive. 

Gas  Meter  Inspector.  (Created,  Statutes,  1863) 

Tliis  ^\as  a  civil  executive  oHicei-  ai)pointed  by  the  Governor.  His 
(inly  was  to  keep  suitable  testing  apparatus.  ;ind,  whoievei*  requested,  to 
nuike  tests  of  gas  metei's.     lie  received  a  fee  of  ^'l.'^yO  \'ov  each  meter 
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tested.     It  was  a  niisdenicanor  for  any  company  to  ii>se  an  uninspected 
meter.    Tlie  last  appointment  was  made  in  1883. 

Commission  to  Investigate  the  Date  of  the  Discovery  of  Gold. 

(Created,  Statutes,   1917) 

This  is  a  commission  of  three  persons,  one  to  be  a  member  of  the 
order  of  N.  S.  G.  W.  and  one  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Pioneers, 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  to  determine  the  correct  date  of  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  the 
present  inseription  on  Marshall's  Monument  is  incorrect,  the  committee 
shall  re(pi('.st  the  Sutter's  Fort  Trustees,  who  have  charge  of  the  monu- 
ment, to  eJuinge  the  inscription  accordingly. 


ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 

At  the  present  time  administration  of  the  agricultural  affairs  of  the 
State  is  carried  on  by  the  following  agencies : 

Board  of  Agriculture. 

District  Agricultural  Associations. 

Commission  of  Horticulture. 
*Sta(c  I'.oard  of  Horticultural  Examiners. 

Dairy  Bureau. 

Veterinarian. 
*  Stallion   Registration. 

Cattle  Protection  Board. 

Viticultural  Commission. 

Land  Settlement  Board. 

Citrus  Fruit  Shipments. 

Board  of  Agriculture.  (Created,  Statutes,  1880) 

The  Board  consists  of  two  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  for 
a  term  of  four  years;  the  members  serve  without  pay;  their  terms 
overlap. 

The  Board  has  the  exclusive  management  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  and  is  in  charge  of  the  annual  State  Fair.  It  collects  and 
disseminates  information  for  the  benefit  of  the  industrial  classes  and 
concerns  itself  with  the  development  of  resources  and  the  advancement 
of  the  material  interests  of  the  state.  All  resources,  other  than  state 
appropriations,  are  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  Contingent  Fund. 

District  Agricultural  Associations.  (Created.  Statutes,  ]909) 

The  state  is  divided  into  forty-five  Agricultural  Districts  and  fifty  or 
more  residents  of  a  district  may  form  an  assoeiation  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  fairs  and  exhibitions  of  industrial  products.  Each  of  these 
associations  is  governed  by  a  ])oard  of  eight  directors,  appointed  l)y  the 
Governor.     They  serve  without  pay.     Their  terms  are  overlapping. 
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If  two  or  more  counties  are  in  more  than  one  district,  each  county  is 
represented  l)y  at  least  two  resident  directors.  The  term  of  office  of 
directors  is  four  j-ears.  The  president  of  the  board  is  selectod  from 
its  membership,  and  a  secretarj^  and  treasurer  from  without  its  mem- 
bership. 

These  associations  are  state  institutions  and  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture is  authorized  to  advance  $5,000  to  each  District  Association  for 
awards  when  a  District  Fair  is  held.  Such  aid,  however,  may  not  be 
given  a  societ}'  oftener  than  once  a  year.  Three  District  Associations 
have  been  formed,  viz,  numbers  4,  6  and  25. 

Commission  of  Horticulture.  (Created,  Statutes,  1883) 

The  State  Horticultural  Commissioner  is  appointed  by  the  Governor 
for  a  term  of  four  years ;  he  receives  a  salary  of  $4,000  per  annum. 

His  duties  are  to  promote  and  protect  the  plant  industry  of  the  state, 
prevent  the  introduction  and  spread  of  insect  or  animal  pests,  plant 
diseases  and  obnoxious  weeds;  to  establish  quarantines,  recjfuire  reports 
from  County  Horticultural  Commissioners,  publish  bulletins,  register 
nurserymen  and  dealers  in  nursery  stock,  inspect  shipments  of  nur.sery 
stock  and  to  attend  to  the  enforcement  of  the  horticultural  laws  of  the 
state. 

The  Commissioner  is  also  charged  with  the  duties  of  enforcing  the 
standard  apple  act  of  1917,  and  of  appointing  and  supervising  the 
inspectors  therein  provided  for.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sioner to  enforce  the  Act-  establishing  the  standard  for  certified  seed 
potatoes,  and  also  the  Act  establishing  a  standard  for  the  packing  of 
fresh  fruits. 

State  Board  of  Horticultural  Examiners.    (Created,  Statutes,  1907) 

This  board  consists  of  the  Dean  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  the 
University  of  California,  the  State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture  and 
the  Superintendent  of  the  State  Insectary.  The  members  serve  without 
pay  but  receive  their  necessary  traveling  and  incidental  expenses  pay- 
able out  of  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  State  Commission  of 
Horticulture. 

The  board  conducts  examinations,  and  provides  lists  of  eligibles,  for 
candidates  for  appointment  as  County  Horticultural  Commissioner. 
County  Supervisors  are  required  to  appoint  County  Horticultural 
Commissioners  from  the  lists  provided  by  this  state  board,  which  lias 
power  to  make  the  appointments  where  the  Supervisoi-s  fail  to  act. 

State  Dairy  Bureau.  (Created,  Statutes,  1897) 

The  State  Dairy  Buroau  is  eujai)0S('d  of  three  resident  citizens  who 
have  had  practical  experience  in  tlie  mauufacturing  of  dairy  products. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  four  years.     The 
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monil)er.s  receive  uo  salar.v,  l.ul  llir  Smvlnry  ..f  the  Humui  receives  a 
salary  of  $2,400  per  anninn. 

The  duties  of  the  Board  are  to  cuinpiK'  statistics  pertaining  to  the 
dairy  industry,  to  inspect  dairies,  dairy  cattle,  creameries,  markets  and 
other  places  wTiere  dairy  products  are  prepared  or  handled;  register 
dairy  creameries,  issue  licenses  for  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  oleomar- 
garine, renovated  butter,  etc.,  examine  certified  Babcock  test  bottles, 
furnish  brands  for  cheese,  report  cattle  diseases  to  the  State  Veterina- 
rian and  report  all  violations  to  the  proper  officers  of  the  laws  protecting 
the  dairy  industry. 

Office  of  State  Veterinarian.  (Created,  Statutes,  1899) 

The  State  Veterinarian  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of 
four  years  and  receives  a  salary  of  $3,600  per  annum.  He  must  be  a 
graduate  of  a  recognized  college  of  veterinary  surgery  and  skilled  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession. 

His  duties  are  to  inspect  and  quarantine  live  stock  in  this  state  and 
to  declare  quarantine  against  importation  of  live  stock  from  other  states. 
He  exercises  supervision  over  the  inspection  of  animals  slaughtered  for 
human  food.  Certain  fees  are  paid  for  such  inspection  graded  accord- 
ing to  the  volume  of  business.     (Statutes  1917,  page  423.) 

Stallion  Registration  Board.  (Created,  Statutes,  1911) 

Three  members,  consisting  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Veterinarian,  compose  this 
Board.  Each  is  allowed  his  actual  expenses  and  the  Secretary  may 
receive  an  amount  to  be  fixed  and  agreed  upon  by  the  Board  payable  out 
of  the  fees  collected.  The  duties  of  the  Board  are  to  verify  and  register 
pedigrees,  pass  upon  certificates  of  veterinary  examination,  issue 
lieensas,  certificates  and  tags,  publish  reports  containing  lists  of  animals 
examined,  and  disseminate  information  pertaining  to  horse  breeding. 

State  Cattle  Protection  Board.  (Created,  Statutes,  1917) 

The  State  Cattle  Protection  Board  consists  of  three  members,  ap- 
pointed by  and  holding  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor.  Two  of 
these  members  must  be  identified  with  and  experienced  in  the  cattle 
industry  of  the  state,  while  the  third  member  is  the  State  Veterinarian. 

A  per  diem  of  $10  is  allowed,  but  the  Board  must  not  be  in  session 
more  than  sixty  days  in  any  one  year,  except  on  the  call  of  the 
Governor. 

The  duties  of  the  Board  are  to  exercise  general  supervision  over  and 
to  protect  the  cattle  of  the  state  from  theft  and  to  issue  licenses  for 
the  carrying  on  of  the  business  of  slaughtering  cattle  or  selling  the 
meat  thereof. 

They  may  divide  the  state  into  districts  for  the  purpose  of  requiring 
cattle  brands  and  require  slaughterers  and  dealers  to  keep  records  of 
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transactious.     Recel{)ts  derived  fi-oiii  lu'ciiscs  and  other  fees  are  paid 
into  the  State  Trcasiu'v  to  lli"  ci-edit  of  llie  funds  of  tlie  Board. 

State  Board  of  Viticiiltiiral  Commissioners. 

i Created.   Statutes,   1880) 

This  Board  consists  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  in 
the  following  presentation:  Three  from  the  State  at  large,  and  one 
from  each  of  the  six  Vitieultural  Districts.  Each  of  the  six  appointed 
by  Districts  must  reside  therein  and  be  especially  qualified  by  experi- 
ence and  study  in  the  industry  dependent  upon  the  culture  of  the  grape- 
vine in  this  state.  The  members  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
The  Commissioners  are  allowed  actual  traveling  expenses  to  meetings, 
not  to  exceed  seven  in  any  one  year.  The  Board  appoints  a  Secretary 
who  is  not  of  their  number  and  he  receives  a  salary  not  exceeding 
$200  per  month. 

The  duties  of  the  Board  are  to  collect  and  disseminate  information 
relating  to  viticulture  and  to  provide  qualified  lecturers  at  least  once 
a  year  in  each  District,  to  give  special  attention  to  the  di.sea.ses  and  pests 
of  the  vineyard,  foster  methods  of  co-operation  among  grape  growers 
and  producers  of  grape  products  and  to  arrange  for  meetings,  shows 
and  conventions. 

Land  Settlement  Board.  (Created.  Statutes.  1917) 

The  Land  Settlement  Board  is  composed  of  five  members  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  four  years.  They  are  allowed  a  per  diem 
for  each  meeting  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Control  with  the  approval  of 
the  Governor,  and  in  addition  receive  their  expenses. 

The  objects  to  be  promoted  by  this  Board  embrace  the  improvement 
of  general  economic  and  social  conditions  of  agricultural  settlers. 

The  Land  Settlement  Board  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  rural  credit  commission  appointed  in  1915.  They  admin- 
ister the  Land  Settlement  Act  under  the  provisions  of  which  a  colony 
has  been  established  at  Durham  and  is  being  rapidly  developed.  The 
act  aims  to  promote  agricultural  development  and  the  ownership  of 
farms  by  their  culture,  by  making  farming  more  profitable  and  attrac- 
tive through  the  creation  of  co-operative  organizations,  giving  practical 
advice  to  farming  operators  and  by  aiding  in  the  reduction  of  the  cost 
of  farm  buildings  and  other  permanent  improvements  by  the  purchase 
of  material  at  wholesale  prices,  and  hy  providing  the  money  or  credit 
needed  to  improve  and  equip  farms  and  furnish  land  to  settlers  of 
small  tracts  at  wholesale  prices. 

Board  of  Citrus  Fruit  Shipments.        (Created,  Statutes,  1901-1903) 

This  appears  to  be  a  defunct  body,  but  formerly  consisted  of  five 
members  who  held  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor  and  received 
no  pay.     The  last  appointments  appear  to  have  been  made  in  1908. 
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ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
NATURAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  STATE. 

At  the  present  time  the  administration  of  natural  resources  of  the 

State  is  carried  on  by  the  foHowing  agencies: 

Stirvoyor  General. 

Miniug  Bureau. 

Trustees  of  State  Mineral  Cabinet. 

Board  of  Forestry. 

Fish  and  Game  Commission. 

Redwood  Park  Commission. 

Office  of  Surveyor  General.  (Constitutional) 

The  Surveyor  General  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and 
receives  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum. 

His  duties  are  to  keep  separate  accounts  and  records  of  each  class 
of  the  state  lands,  and  he  is  the  local  agent  for  the  state  in  the  matter 
of  selection  of  lieu  lands.  He  receives  applications  for  purchase  and 
issues  patents.  He  gathers  and  publishes  statistics  relating  to  state 
lands  and  reports  to  tlie  Governor  his  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  all 
land  used  or  adapted  to  tillage  or  grazing  in  each  county.  He  gathers 
statistics  and  furnishes  estimates,  in  his  report,  of  the  number  of 
domestic  animals,  quantities  of  wheat,  rye,  etc.,  and  tabulates  data 
relating  to  mineral  lands.  Together  with  the  State  Board  of  Control, 
he  has  charge  of  the  sale  of  school  and  lieu  lands  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion. All  persons  desiring  to  become  licensed  land  surveyors  must 
secure  a  certificate  from  the  Surveyor  General. 

State  Mining  Bureau.  (Created,  Statutes,  1880) 

Gas  and  Oil  Supervision. 

This  bureau  is  presided  over  by  the  State  ^Mineralogist,  who  is 
appointed  by  and  holds  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor.  He 
must  be  a  resident  citizen,  having  practical  scientific  knowledge  of 
mining.  His  compensation  per  annum  is  $5,000,  consisting  of  $3,600 
and  an  additional  sum  of  $1,400  for  services  as  General  Superintendent 
of  the  Department  of  Petroleum  and  Gas. 

His  duties  are  to  study  and  encourage  the  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  and  industries  of  the  state ;  collect  specimens  and 
prepare  a  library  bearing  on  mineral  industries ;  collect  models  and 
descriptions  of  mechanical  appliances  used  in  mining,  and  maintain 
a  bureau  of  information  concerning  the  mineral  industries  of  the 
state. 

The  State  Mineralogist  also  appoints  the  "State  Oil  and  Gas  Super- 
visor," who  is  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Petroleum  and  Gas. 
The  supervisor  receives  a  salary  of  $6,000  per  annum,  and  his  term 
of  office  is  four  years. 
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llis  dutjes  are  to  supervise  tlie  drilling  operation,  iiiaiiilenauec  or 
ahandoDinent  of  gas  wells  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  damage  to 
underground  petroleum  and  gas  deposits  from  infiltrating  water  and 
other  causes  of  loss  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 

Trustees  of  State  Mineral  Cabinet.  (Created,  Statutes,  1871) 

This  Board  has  probably  lapsed  or  become  obsolete.  The  last 
appointment  was  in  1900  and  the  duty  which  called  forth  the  Board 
appears  to  have  been  performed.  The  State  ^Mineral  Cabinet  is  now 
located  at  the  Crocker  Art  Gallery,  Second  and  0  streets,  Sacramento. 
The  Board,  consisting  of  three  members,  holds  ofifice  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Governor  and  receives  no  pay. 

State  Board  of  Forestry.  (Created,  Statutes,  1885) 

The  Board  consists  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney 
General,  and  the  State  Forester.  The  State  Forester  is  required  to  be 
technically  trained.  Pie  liolds  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor. 
His  qualifications  for  office  are  determined  by  certificate  from  either 
the  United  Statas  Department  of  Forestry-,  or  from  the  Forestry 
Department  of  the  State  University.  He  receives  a  salary  of  $3,000 
per  annum. 

The  State  Forester  acts  as  secretary  of  the  board,  and  executes  all 
matters  pertaining  to  forestry  within  the  state,  and  has  charge  of  all 
the  fire  wardens;  directs  the  improvements  of  all  parks  and  forests; 
collects  data  relative  to'  forest  destruction ;  and  acts  to  prevent  forest, 
brush  and  grass  fires. 

Fish  and  Game  Commission.  (Created,  Statutes,  1869) 

The  Commission  consists  of  three  nieml)ers  appointed  by  and  holding 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor.  No  compensation  is  received, 
but  expenses  are  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Preserva- 
tion Fund. 

The  duties  of  the  Commission  are  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
fish  and  game  laws;  issue  fish  and  game  licenses;  maintain  fish  hatch- 
eries; establish  game  farms;  direct  and  develop  the  construction  and 
repair  of  fish  ladders ;  import  fish  and  stock  the  waters  of  the  state  with 
fish.  From  time  to  time  the  Commission  has  been  empowered  to  regu- 
late and  enforce  various  laws  pertaining  to  the  production  of  wild 
game  and  fish. 

California  Redwood  Park  Commission.       (Creati'd.  Statutes.  IDOl) 

This  Commission  consists  of  tlie  Governor  and  four  members 
appointed  by  him  for  a  term  of  foni*  y(\nrs.  Tlie  ( -onuuissiouers  receive 
traveling  expenses  only. 
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'i'lu'ii-  duties  ai'e  to  .supervise  and  control  llie  California  State  Red- 
wood Park  in  Santa  Crnz  County,  and  they  mic  eitipowered  to  employ 
wardens  and  necessary  assistants. 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  LABOR 
FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 

At  the  present  time  the  lahoi-  att'airs  of  the  State  are  carried  on  by 
the  following  agencies: 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (Employmont  liuroaus). 

Industrial  Acoidfnt  Commission    (Compensation   Insuranr-c  Fund). 

Immigration  and  Housing. 

Industrial  Welfare  Commission. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  (Created.  Statutes.  1883) 

The  Bureau  is  presided  over  by  a  C-omniissioner  who  holds  office  at 
the  plea.sure  of  the  fTOvernor.  and  receives  a  salary  of  $4,000  per 
annum. 

His  duties  are  to  collect  information  and  present  l)iennial  reports  to 
the  Legislature  of  statistical  details  relating  to  all  departments  of 
labor.  lie  enforces  all  labor  laws  whose  enforcements  are  not  spe- 
cifically vested  in  other  officers,  and  maintains  employment  bureaus  in 
San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Oakland.  Sacramento,  and  such  other 
cities  a.s  he  deems  necessary. 

Industrial  Accident  Commission,  (Created.  Statutes.  1!)11) 

(Compensation  Insurance  Fund) 

This  Commission  consists  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor for  a  term  of  four  years  and  receiving  salaries  of  $5,000  per 
annum  each.     Their  terms  do  not  expire  at  the  same  time. 

The  Commission  administers  the  provisions  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Law  and  the  State  Compensation  Insurance  Fund.  It  is 
obligatory  for  employers  in  California  either  to  insure  against  the 
compensation  risk  or  secure  a  certificate  of  consent  to  self-insure.  The 
Commission  maintains  an  extensive  safety  department,  which  provides 
safety  rules  for  various  industrial  occupations,  carries  on  educational 
work  along  safety  lines  and  aids  in  the  installation  of  safety  devices. 
The  total  assets  of  the  State  Compensation  In.surance  Fund  as  of 
June  30,  1918,  were  $2,263,087.85. 

Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing. 

(Created,   Statutes.   1913) 

Five  members  constitute  this  Commission,  being  appointed  by  and 
holding  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor.  The  Commissioners 
receive  only  their  actual  expenses  while  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
Commission. 

0-44788 
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They  JH'i'  iMiipowci'cd  to  invi'stiujilc  industrial  (•(didilioiis,  welfare  and 
indnstriid  ()i)|)()i-t unities;  iiatliei-  and  sui)])ly  infoi'ination  as  to  agricul- 
tural i)ossibilities  and  opportunities  for  settlement  of  land.  They  also 
co-operate  witli  eni[)l()y)nent  bureaus  and  translate  and  distribute  among 
the  immigrants  information  conducive  to  tlieir  protection,  education  and 
welfare. 

Industrial  Welfare  Commission.  (Created,  Statutes,  1913) 

This  Commission  consists  of  five  members,  at  least  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  woman.  The  members  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  and  receive  $10  per  diem  while  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  official  duties. 

The  Commission  ascertains  the  Avages,  hours  and  conditions  of  labor 
and  employment  in  the  various  occupations  in  which  women  and  minors 
are  employed  in  this  state,  and  investigates  the  comfort,  health,  safety 
and  welfare  of  such  pereons.  It  has  power  to  fix  a  minimum  wage 
and  maximum  liours  of  work,  and  to  standardize  conditions  of  lal)or  foi- 
Avomen  and  minors  in  any  occupation. 

Social  Insurance  Commission.  (Created.  Statutes,  1917) 

This  was  a  commission  of  seven  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor 
to  investigate  and  advise  the  legislature  concerning  the  adoption  of  the 
system  of  social  insurance.  Avith  instructions  to  report  to  the  forty-third 
session  of  the  legislature.  The  members  served  Avithout  pay  but  Avere 
reimbursed  for  traA^eling  expenses.  The  commission  completed  its  Avork 
Avith  the  filing  of  its  report. 

Senate  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  26,  proposed  by  the  legislature 
upon  the  recommendation  of  this  commission,  Avas  defeated  by  the 
people  at  the  election  lield  November  5.  1918. 

State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation. 

(Created,  Statutes,  1891) 

This  was  a  board  of  three  memliers  appointed  by  the  Governor,  one  to 
represent  employers,  one  employees  and  the  third  to  represent  neither, 
the  latter  to  be  chairman.  The  term  of  office  Avas  one  year  and  the 
compensation  $5  per  day  and  expenses,  but  not  to  exceed  $2,500  for  any 
biennial  period. 

The  duty  of  the  boai-d  Avas  to  investigate  threatened  strikes  and 
lockouts.  Applications  for  hearing  might  be  made  by  eitlier  party. 
The  decisions  of  the  board  must  be  made  public,  and  Avere  binding  upon 
the  parties  Avho  joiiK'd  in  the  ,i|)plicati()n  for  six  months,  or  until  either 
party  liad  given  the  other  a  written  notice  of  its  intention  not  to  be 
further  bound. 

The  boai'd  has  u()iie  out  of  existance  for  want  of  furtlier  appi-o- 
priations. 
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ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
EDUCATIONAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 

At  the  present  tiiiu-  the  I'ducatioiial  utVairs  ol'  the  State  are  carried  on 

by  the  following  agencies : 

University  of  California. 
Board  of  Education. 
SupoiMnlcnideut  of  l'ul)Iic   Instnulion. 
Normal  Schools — 

a.  Humboldt. 

h.  Chieo. 

e.  Fresno. 

d.  San  Francisco. 

f.  San  Jose. 

/.   Santa  Barbara. 
f/.  Los  Angeles. 
/(.   San  Diego. 
State  Library. 
Polytechnic  School. 
School  for  Deaf  and  Blind. 
Historical  Survey. 
*State  Board  of   Vocational   Education. 
'•'California  State  Nautical  Scliool. 
*Teachors'   Kelircnicnt    Salary   ]<'niid  Bonrd. 

University  of  California.  (Constitutional) 

The  governing  body  of  the  University  is  the  Board  of  Regents,  con- 
sisting of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  President  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  President  of  the  Mechanical  Institute  of  San  Francisco, 
President  of  the  University,  President  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  University,  and  sixteen  others  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  sixteen  years.  Their  terms  are  over- 
lapping. The  Governor  is  President  of  the  Board.  The  members 
receive  no  salaries,  but  are  allowed  traveling  expenses.  The  salaries 
of  the  President  of  the  University  and  other  officers  are  fixed  by  the 
Regents. 

The  University  maintains  special  colleges  of  letters,  arts  and  sciences, 
and  conducts  various  professional  and  technical  schools.  It  also  man- 
ages the  University  Farm.  Hastings  College  of  Law,  located  in  San 
Francisco,  is  under  its  jurisdiction,  as  are  the  affiliated  colleges  of  Den- 
tistry, Fine  Arts,  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  which  are  located  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  University  maintains  an  agricultural  experiment  station  at 
Berkeley  and  l)ranch  stations  at  (!hieo.  El  Centro,  Fresno,  Riverside, 
Santa  Monica  and  "Whittier.  Provision  has  l)een  made  for  the  free 
distribution  of  hog  cholera  serum,  while  private  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  tlie  serum  are  inspected  and  licensed  by  the  experiment 
station  officials.  The  director  of  the  station  must  enforce  the  pro- 
vision of  the  law  affecting  the  sale  of  insecticides  and  fungicides.  Each 
manufacturer,  importer,  or  vendor  of  commercial  fertilizer  must  obtain 
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a  ('ei-tificatc  of  registration  from  tlu*  secretaiy  oC  the  board  of  regents, 
couiitersi.ciK'd  !>>'  the  director  of  tlie  exixM-iiiient  station. 

State  Board  of  Education.  (Constitutional) 

Tlie  State  Board  of  Education  consists  of  seven  members,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  members  receive  $15 
per  diem  when  the  board  is  in  session,  and  $10  per  diem  while  engaged 
in  committee  work.  The  total  per  diem  for  all  members  for  committee 
work  is  limited  to  $2,500  a  year.  Traveling  expenses  are  allowed.  The 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  Secretary  and  executive  officer 
of  the  Board. 

The  Board  has  general  supervision  over  the  courses  of  instruction 
and  certification  of  teachers  in  all  day  and  evening  elementary,  second- 
ary', technical,  and  vocational  schools.  It  compiles,  adopts,  and  prints 
textbooks.  It  also  supervises  and  prescribes  courses  of  general  and 
physical  education  in  the  various  normal  schools. 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.        (Constitutional) 

The  .superintendent  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  receives 
a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum. 

His  duties  are  to  superintend  the  schools  of  the  state ;  to  render 
reports  regarding  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  normal  schools  and 
other  educational  institutions  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
state.  He  also  compiles  tlie  school  laws,  prepares  forms  and  blanks  for 
the  use  of  school  officers-  and  examines  the  course  of  instruction  used  in 
orphan  asylums.  He  reports  to  the  Controller  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance in  the  elementary  schools.  He  is  the  Secretary  and  Executive 
Officer  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

State  Normal  Schools.  (Statutory) 

Each  state  normal  school  has  its  own  l)oard  of  trustees,  of  which  the 
Governor  and  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  are  ex  officio 
members.  Five  other  members  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  Each  member  receives  his  expenses  while  attending 
the  meetings  of  the  board.  These  boards  have  general  charge  of  their 
respective  schools,  and  in  addition,  maintain  training  schools  up  to  and 
including  the  ninth  grade. 

The  purpose  of  these  schools  is  to  educate  men  and  women  for  the 
profession  of  teaching  and  the  following  schools  are  established: 

Chico  State  Nornud  School.  (Created,  1887) 

Fresno  State  Xoi-mal  School.  (Created,  1911) 

Humboldt  State  Nonnal  Sciiool.  (Created,  1918) 

Los  Angele.s  State  Normal  School.  (Created,  1881") 

San  Diego  State  Normal  School.  (Created,  1897) 

San  Francisco  State  Normal  School.  (Created,  1899) 
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San  Jose  State  Normal  Seliool.  (Created,  186!)) 

Santa  Barbara  State  Normal  School  of  ^Manual  Arts  and  Home 
Economics.  (Created,  1909) 

State  Library.  (Created.  Statutes,  1850) 

The  governing  body  of  the  State  Library  is  a  board  of  trustees  com- 
posed of  tive  members  who  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of 
four  years.  The  Librarian  receives  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum  and  is 
appointed  by  the  trustees. 

The  State  Library  provides  special  library  service  to  all  depart- 
ments of  the  state  government  and  general  library  service  to  the  people 
of  the  state.  The  State  Librarian  is  also  supervising  head  of  the  county 
free  library  system  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Tabrary  Examiners, 
which  certifies  county  librarians. 

California  Polytechnic  School.  (Created.  Statutes,  1901) 

This  school  is  governed  by  five  trustees.  The  Governor  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Tn.struction  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  board.  The 
members  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

The  school  is  co-educational,  and  its  purposes  are  to  furnish  young 
people  mental  and  manual  training  in  arts  and  sciences,  including  agri- 
culture, mechanics,  engineering,  business  methods,  and  domestic 
economics. 

California  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

(Created,  Statutes,  1860) 

The  Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The 
board  appoints  officers  and  teachers  and  fixes  their  compensation. 

The  school  is  part  of  the  state  school  system,  but  derives  no  revenue 
from  the  public  school  fund.  It  has  for  its  purpose  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  the  blind,  who.  by  reason  of  their  infirmities,  cannot  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools. 

California  Historical  Survey  Commission. 

(Created.   Statutes.   1915) 

This  Commission  consists  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
one  of  whom  is  nominated  by  the  University  Regents  and  another  by 
the  grand  officers  of  the  Native  Sons.  The  members  serve  for  a  term  of 
two  years  and  receive  no  salary'. 

The  purposes  of  the  Commission  are  to  make  .surveys  of  the  material 
on  local  history  within  the  state,  by  investigating  documents  in  local 
depositories,  in  the  possession  of  private  individuals,  and  from  other 
sources  of  original  information  on  the  early  history  of  the  state;  and 
to  compile  and  keep  a  record  of  such  information.  It  is  also  the  duty 
of  the  commission  to  make  a  study  of  the  architecture  of  the  several 
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missions  and  to  make  models  thereof  and  prepare  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  use  in  the  restoration  of  the  missions. 

State  Board  of  Vocational  Education.        (Created,  Statutes,  1917) 

The  State  Board  of  Education  was  designated  as  the  State  Board 
of  Vocational  Education  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
federal  act  relating  to  vocational  education.  The  State  Treasurer  is  cus- 
todian of  all  state  funds  appropriated  for  vocational  education,  as 
well  as  of  all  funds  received  from  the  federal  governmnet  for  the  same 
purpose. 

To  secure  federal  aid.  it  is  necessary  for  the  state  board  to  prepare 
plans  showing  the  kinds  of  vocational  education,  the  kinds  of  schools 
and  equipment,  the  methods  of  instruction,  etc.,  and  to  submit  these  to 
the  federal  board  for  approval.  Each  year  the  state  board  must 
submit  a  report  to  the  federal  board. 

California  State  Nautical  School.  (Created,  Statutes,  1917) 

This  is  a  school  to  provide  instruction  in  navigation,  steamship- 
marine  engineering  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  proper  construc- 
tion, equipment  and  sailing  of  vessels,  or  any  particular  branch  thereof. 
The  governing  board  consists  of  the  Governor,  the  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  the  president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners,  who  are  allowed  their  expenses.  The  board  is 
to  provide  accommodations  on  a  proper  vessel,  purchase  books  and 
supplies,  appoint  instructors,  fix  the  terms  upon  which  pupils  may 
be  admitted,  and  establish  all  necessary  regulations  for  the  management 
of  the  school. 

The  school  is  supported  by  state  and  federal  appropriations,  the 
state  appropriations  to  become  available  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  furni.shed  a  suitable  vessel. 

Teachers '  Retirement  Salary  Fund  Board.     (Created,  Statutes,  1913) 

The  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  are  ex  officio  the 
members  of  this  board,  which  approves  retirement  salaries,  audits  claimS' 
therefor,  invests  the  permanent  fund  in  securities  from  time  to  time, 
and  generally  has  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  retirement  salary 
law. 

There  are  two  funds,  the  "Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Sal- 
ary Fund"  and  the  "Public  School  Teachers'  Permanent  Fund."  The 
latter  fund  is  made  up  of  moneys  received  from  all  sources,  including 
five  per  cent  of  the  annual  inheritance  tax  collections.  Transfers  are 
made  from  tiiiic  1o  time  from  the  permanent  fund  to  the  retirement 
fund  upon  the  order  of  the  retirement  salary  fund  hoard  or  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
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ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 

At  the  present  time  the  public  health  affairs  of  the  State  are  carried 
on  by  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
state  Board  of  IToaUli. 

Board  of  Health.  (Created,  Statutes,  1869) 

The  State  Board  of  Health  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term 
of  four  years.  It  consists  of  seven  members  who  must  be  duly  licensed 
and  practising  physicians  of  this  state.  The  meml)ers  receive  actual 
aiul  necessary  traveling  expenses  only. 

This  Board  is  empowered  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  communicable 
diseases;  establish  quarantines  of  persons,  animals  and  property;  exer- 
cise sanitary  control  over  public  buildings;  investigate  sources  of  mor- 
tality; prevent  adulteration  of  food  and  drink;  distribute  anti-toxins; 
maintain  a  bureau  of  vital  statistics;  abate  public  nuisances  and  regu- 
late the  burial  and  transportation  of  deceased  persons.  The  State  Board 
of  Health  also  manages  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory,  which  is  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  making  bacteriological  and  chemical  analyses. 

State  Analyst.  ((Jreated,  Statutes,  1885) 

The  Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  one  of  the  professors  of  the 
state  university  with  sufficient  competence,  knowledge,  skill  and  expe- 
rience, as  State  Analyst. 

The  duty  of  the  incumbent  was  to  analyze  all  articles  of  food,  drugs, 
medicine,  minerals^  mineral  waters,  etc.,  when  submitted  to  him  as  pro- 
vided by  law.  The  State  Board  of  Health  or  any  local  health  officer 
might  purchase  samples  of  articles  offered  for  sale  and  submit  them  for 
analysis.  The  certificate  of  the  state  analyst  was  to  be  held  in  all 
courts  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  properties  of  the  articles  analyzed. 

Any  person  might  submit  samples,  through  the  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  for  analysis,  and  the  State  Mineralogist  and 
the  State  Viticultural  Commissioner  were  also  authorized  to  call  upon 
the  State  Analyst  for  analyses. 

This  statute  was  presumably  superseded  by  that  of  1907  establishing 
the  state  pure  food  and  drug  laboratories. 

Vaccine  Agent.  (Created,  Statutes,  1852) 

The  Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  Vaccine  Agent,  the 
appointee  to  be  a  graduate  of  medicine.  His  duty  was  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  vaccine  and  furnish  the  same  to  any  practicing  physician, 
lie  was  entitled  to  charge  for  each  parcel  of  vaccine  the  sum  of  $5, 
and  for  each  certificate  as  to  the  quality  of  the  vaccine  $1. 

NOTK.- Sineu  1905,  tlv  Statu  IJouid  of  Health  lias  had  powd  lo  prepare  or  purchase  and 
'.'istribiitc   vaccine   at   cost. 
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ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
INSTITUTIONAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 

At  the  present  time  the  affairs  of  the  State  institutions  are  carried  on 
by  the  following  agencies: 

Veterans'  Home. 
Women's  Relief  Corps. 
Home  for  Adult  Blind. 
Commission  in  Lunacy. 
State  Hospitals   (7). 
Pacific  Colony. 

*.Vd\isory  I'ardon  Board. 
Board  of  Prison  Directors — 

a.  San  Quentin. 

h.  Folsom. 
Correctional  Schools — 

a.  Preston — Boys. 

b.  Whittier — Boys. 

c.  California — Girls. 

Bureau  of  Criminal  Identification  and  Investigation. 

Veterans'  Home  of  California.  (Created,  Statutes,  1897) 

The  Home  is  governed  by  a  board  of  seven  directors  appointed  by 
the  Governor  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Each  Director  receives  his 
actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses.  The  institution  is  a  home  for 
aged  and  indigent  ex-soldiers  and  marines  of  the  United  States  Army. 
The  Board  has  charge  and  control  of  the  institution,  its  officers  and 
employees. 

Women's  Relief  Corps  Home.  (Created,  Statutes.  1897) 

The  association  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  eleven  Directors  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  Home,  which  is  located 
at  Evergreen,  Santa  Clara  County,  is  maintained  for  the  support  of 
ex-army  nurses,  wives,  widows,  mothers  and  dependent  destitute 
daughters  and  sisters  of  Union  Veterans  who  served  honorably  in  the 
Civil  War.  The  administration  of  this  Home  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
above-named  association. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind.  (Created.  Statutes,  18S7) 

The  al)Ove  Home  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  five  Directors  appointed 
by  the  Governor. 

The  objects  of  the  Home  are  to  instruct  ])lind  persons  who  are  desirous 
of  learning  a  trade,  and  also  to  afford  an  asylum  and  industrial  home 
for  adult  blind  who  desire  to  work  and  live  in  such  an  institution. 

State  Commission  in  Lunacy.  (Crralcd.  statutes,  1S!)7) 

The  above  Commission  consists  of  five  members  made  up  as  follows: 
The  general  .superintendent  of  State  hospitals;  the  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health;  and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
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The  Superintendent  of  State  Hospitals  is  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
and  it  is  required  that  he  shall  be  a  graduate  of  an  incorporated  medical 
college,  and  that  he  shall  have  had  ten  years  experience  in  his  profession, 
and  six  years  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  one  year  of 
wliich  must  have  been  in  the  California  State  hospitals. 

The  Board  examines  all  public  and  private  institutions  for  the  insane, 
and  supervises  the  conduct  of  State  hospitals,  keeping  a  record  of  the 
inmates  thereof. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  commission  there  is  a  State  Dental 
Surgeon,  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  four  years  at  a  salary 
of  $3,600.  He  is  required  to  perform  dental  services  for  inmates  of 
various  state  hospitals  and  must  visit  every  state  hospital  at  least  twice 
a  year. 

State  Hospitals.  (Statutory) 

There  are  six  State  Hospitals  for  the  insane:  viz.,  Stockton,  Napa, 
Agnew,  IMendocino,  Southern  California,  and  Norvvalk,  and  the  Sonoma 
State  Home  is  a  hospital  for  the  care  of  feeble-minded  children. 

Each  of  these  State  Hospitals  has  a  board  of  five  members  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  members  receive  a 
per  diem  of  $10,  not  to  exceed  $240  per  annum,  and  their  traveling 
expenses. 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Pacific  Colony.  (Created.  Statutes,  1917) 

This  Board  consists  of  three  trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor  for 

a  term  of  four  years.     They  are  allowed  a  per  diem  of  $10,  not  to 

exceed  $240  a  year,  and  their  necessary  expenses. 

This  institution   provides  for  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  persons, 

and  it  is  designed  to  act  as  an  auxiliary  for  the  State  Hospitals,  and 

also  the  corrective  schools,  such  as  the  Preston  and  Whittier  schools. 

Advisory  Pardon  Board.  (Created,  Statutes.  1915) 

The  personnel  of  tliis  Board  consists  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Wai-dens  of  the  two  State  Prisons.  Upon 
request  of  the  Governor,  the  Board  investigates  all  cases  of  reprieves, 
pardons,  and  commutations  of  sentence. 

State  Board  of  Prison  Directors.  (Constitutional) 

The  State  Board  of  Prison  Directors  consists  of  five  members 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term 
of  ten  years.  The  terms  of  the  members  overlap.  The  Directors  may 
be  removed  for  misconduct,  incompetency,  or  neglect  of  duty,  after 
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opportunity  to  be  heard  upon  written  charges.  They  receive  no  sal- 
aries, but  are  allowed  expenses. 

The  Board  has  charge  and  superintendence  of  the  Prisons  and 
appoints  the  Wardens  and  Clerks.  At  least  three  members  of  the 
Board  must  visit  the  Prisons  each  month. 

The  two  State  Prisons  are  located  at  Folsom  and  San  Quentin, 
provided  for  by  the  Constitution.  Each  Prison  has  a  Warden,  who 
is  the  chief  executive  officer  and  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  and 
discipline  in  the  policing  of  the  Prison. 

The  Board  acts  ex  officio  as  the  Board  of  Parole  Commissioners  with 
power  to  grant  and  revoke  paroles.  The  Governor  also  has  power  to 
cancel  and  revoke  paroles. 

Correctional  Schools.  (Created,  Statutes,  1889) 

(a)  The  Preston  School  of  Industry.  This  School  is  governed  by 
three  Trustees  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  receiving  no 
salary,  but  expenses  are  allowed.  The  Board  has  charge  of  the  School, 
and  is  recpiired  to  maintain  a  department  of  instructions,  corresponding 
to  the  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools. 

(&)  Whittier  State  School.  Three  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  supervise  this  school. 
Their  term  of  office  is  four  j^ears.  This  School  is  maintained  for 
the  discipline,  employment,  instructions  and  protection  of  juvenile 
delinciuents. 

(c)  California  School  for  Girls.  (Statutes  1913.)  This  School  is 
governed  by  five  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of 
four  years.     The  members  are  allowed  their  expenses. 

The  School  is  located  at  Ventura  and  is  a  training  school  for  confine- 
ment, discipline,  and  instructions  of  such  girls  as  may  be  committed  to 
it  by  law. 

State  Bureau  of  Criminal  Identification  and  Investigation. 

(Created,  Statutes,  1917) 

This  Bureau  consists  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
one  of  whom  must  be  a  City  Chief  'of  Police,  one  a  County  Sheriff, 
and  one  a  District  Attorney.  The  term  of  office  is  four  years,  unless 
the  member's  terms  as  Chief  of  Police,  Sheriff  or  District  Attorney 
sooner  expire.     Traveling  expenses  onlj'^  are  allowed. 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  Board  to  record  photos,  descriptions,  etc.,  of 
all  persons  convicted  of  a  felony  or  imprisoned  for  violation  of  criminal 
laws.     Information  is  supplied  to  United  States  officers  and  the  police 
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officers  of  other  states  and  countries  as  well  as  the  police  officers  of 
the  State  of  California. 

It  must  use  the  Bertillon  finoer  print  system.  It  also  receives 
reports  of  stolen  or  lost  property  from  local  officers. 

California  State  Reformatory.  (Created,  Statutes,  1911) 

This  institution  was  established  ft)r  first  offenders  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  thirty.  Persons  committed  thereto  were  to  be  given 
indeterminate  sentences.  The  institution  was  to  have  been  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Prison  Directors.  Provisions  were  incorporated 
for  the  parole,  release  and  removal  of  inmates  and  for  the  instruction 
and  working  of  prisoners.  Certain  land  in  Napa  County  was  selected 
but  the  institution  was  never  developed. 

A  commission,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
three  other  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor,  Avas  established  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  a  site,  adopting  plans  for  buildings,  and  con- 
structing the  same.  In  1917  the  management  of  the  property  was 
vested  in  the  State  Board  of  Control,  with  power  to  utilize  the  same 
for  agricultural  or  horticultural  purposes  or  as  a  stock  or  dairy  farm. 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 

At  the  present  time  the  social  service  affairs  of  the  State  are  carried  on 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  (Created,  Statutes,  1903) 

This  Board  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  consists  of  six  members,  of  which  not  more  than 
three  may  be  of  the  same  political  party.  The  members  are  allowed 
actual  necessary  expenses  and  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
charitable,  correctional  and  penal  institutions  of  the  state,  including 
state,  county  and  municipal  hospitals,  and  public  officers  who  are 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  public  funds  used  for  the  relief 
or  maintenance  of  the  poor.  It  exercises  supervision  and  control 
over  the  placing  of  dependent  children  in  homes.  Plans  of  any  build- 
ings or  parts  of  new  buildings  to  be  used  for  charitable  or  corrective 
purposes  must  be  submitted  to  the  Board  for  modification  and  criticism. 
It  also  institutes  and  licenses  orphan  asylums  and  maternity  hospitals. 
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ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  CIVIL 
SERVICE   FUNCTIONS   OF   THE  STATE. 

At  the  present  time  the  civil  service  affairs  of  the  State  are  carried  on 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

State  Civil  Service  Commission.  (Created,  Statut(\s.  1013) 

This  Commission  consists  of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Governor  for  a  term  of  four  years  at  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  annum  each. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  classify  positions,  hold  examina- 
tions, keep  efficiency  reports,  investigate  and  report  on  all  matters 
touching  the  enforcement  in  effect  of  the  provisions  of  the  State  Civil 
Service  Statute  as  well  as  to  inspect  state  institutions  and  offices. 


ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  STATE 

DEFENSE. 

At  the  present  time  the  affairs  of  State  defense  are  carried  on  by  the 
Adjutant  General. 

Adjutant  General.  (Created.  Statutes.  1850) 

This  officer  is  appointed  and  holds  office  at  the  plea.sure  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  receives  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum. 

He  is  the  acting  head  of  the  military  functions  of  the  state,  and  is 
the  officer  next  in  rank  to  the  Governor  in  military  affairs.  The 
National  Guard  is  under  his  direct  supervision. 

State  Council  of  Defense.  ((Veated.  Statutes,  1917) 

This  was  a  council  of  not  ]noi'(^  than  thirty-three  members  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  serving  at  his  pleasure.  The  members  served 
without  pay  but  Avere  reimbursed  for  their  necessary  and  actual 
expenses.  The  Governor  was  ex  officio  chairman,  and  he  appointed  the 
vice  chairman,  the  executive  committee  and  such  sub-committees  as  he 
deemed  advisable.  The  vice  chairman  devoted  his  entire  time  to  the 
work  and  received  such  compensation  as  the  Governor  determined. 

The  duty  of  the  council  was  to  consider  the  effects  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  war  upon  the  people  of  California ;  to  consider  measures  for 
public  defense  and  security,  for  the  protection  of  routes  of  communica- 
tion, for  the  protection  of  public  health,  for  the  care  of  persons  upon 
whom  the  hardships  occasioned  by  war  fell  most  heavily,  for  the  fuller 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  state;  to  encourage  military  train- 
ing; to  consider  measures  to  increase  the  public  revenue:  to  eliminate 
waste  and  extravagance,  etc. 

The  council  was  disbanded  bv  the  Governor.  .Ifinunrv  31.  IDIO. 
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ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 

FUNCTIONS   OF   THE   PROFESSIONAL   STANDARDS 

EXAMINING  BOARDS. 

At  the  present  tinu'  the  affairs  of  the  Professional  Standards 
Examining  Boards  are  earried  on  In-  the  f()lh)\ving  agencies: 

Board  of  Medical  Examiners. 

Board  of  Dental  Examiners. 

Board  of  Examiners  in   N'oterinary   Mediciiio. 

State  Board  of  Optometry. 

State  Board  of  Embalmers. 

State  Board  of  Pharmacy. 

State  Board  of  Acconntauey. 

State  Board  of  Architecture. 

Board  of  Medical  Examiners.  (Created,  Statutes,  1907) 

This  Board   consists  of  ten   members  appointed  by  the   Governor. 

The  members  must  hold  a  license  under  one  of  the  Medical  Practice 

Acts  of  this  state,  and  their  terms  of  office  are  four  years.    They  receive 

a  per  diem  not  exceeding  $10. 

The  duties  of  the  Board  are  to  examine  applicants  for  the  practice 

of  medicine,  to  issue  and  revoke  licenses  and  to  prosecute  violators  of 

the  law  it  administers. 

Board  of  Dental  Examiners.  (Created,  Statutes.  1855) 

This  Commission  consists  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor. It  is  required  that  the  members  shall  have  actually  and  legally 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  dentistry'  in  this  state  for  at  least  five  years. 
They  serve  for  terms  of  four  years,  and  each  member  receives  a  per 
diem  of  $10  when  in  actual  attendance  upon  meetings,  and  while  per- 
forming necessary  work  in  connection  with  his  office,  together  with 
necessary  traveling  expenses. 

The  Board  examines  all  applicants  for  licenses  to  practice  dentistry, 
issues,  suspends  and  revokes  licenses,  and  prosecutes  violators  of  the 
dental  practice  law. 

Board  of  Examiners  in  Veterinary  Medicine. 

(Created,   Statutes,   1893) 

This  Board  consists  of  five  reputable  practitioners  graduated  from  a 
college  autiiorized  by  law  to  confer  degrees,  who  have  actually  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  the  profession  in  this  state  for  three  years  and  have 
been  residents  thereof  for  a  like  period.  They  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  may  be  removed  by  the  Governor 
for  neglect  of  duty  and  other  sufficient  cause  after  due  notice  and 
hearing.     They  receive  a  per  diem  of  $5  while  attending  the  meetings. 

The  Board  is  empowered  to  examine   applicants,   issue  licenses  to 
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jn-actice   veterinary   iiiedicinc.    and    i^roscc-ntc   violators   of   the  law   it 
administers. 

State  Board  of  Optometry.  (Created,  Statutes,  lf)13) 

Three  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  constitute  this  Board. 
Each  must  be  a  registered  optometrist  actually  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  The  term  of  office  is  six  years  and  the  members 
receive  a  per  diem  of  $10  for  the  time  actually  spent  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  and  mileage  of  5  cents.  The  per  diem  is  not  to  exceed 
two  days  in  any  calendar  month  for  any  member  except  when  examina- 
tions are  held,  when  the  per  diem  must  not  exceed  six  days  per  mouth. 

The  Board  examines  applicants  and  grants  and  revokes  certificates  of 
registration,  keeps  a  record  of  optometrist's  visits  and  certifies  public 
schools  in  which  optometry  is  taught,  and  prosecutes  violators  of  its 
act. 

State  Board  of  Embalmers.  (Created,  Statutes,  1915) 

The  Board  consists  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  for 
a  term  of  four  years.  They  luust  be  residents  of  the  state  and  must 
have  engaged  for  at  least  five  years  in  the  practice  of  embalming  and 
preparing  and  disposing  of  the  dead.  The  members  may  be  removed 
by  the  Governor  for  incompetency  or  improper  conduct.  No  compen- 
sation is  received  except  actual  mileage  and  expenses. 

The  Board  holds  three  meetings  annually  for  examinations  for 
licenses  and  keeps  a  record,  of  all  licenses  issued.  It  has  power  to  revoke 
licenses. 

State  Board  of  Pharmacy.  (Created,  Statutes.  1905) 

The  Board  of  Pharmacy  is  composed  of  seven  competent  registered 
pharmacists  residing  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  The  members  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor  for  terms  of  four  years  and  receive  $8  a 
day  for  every  meeting,  together  with  necessary  expenses  and  mileage  at 
the  rate  of  5  cents. 

It  regulates  practice  of  pharmacists,  sale  of  poisons  and  quality  of 
all  drug  preparations,  investigates  complaints  as  to  the  quality  of  drugs, 
employs  inspectors,  examines  and  registers  pharmacists  and  assistant 
pharmacists,  and  prosecutes  violators  of  the  law  it  administers. 

State  Board  of  Accountancy.  (Ci-eated,  Statutes,  1901) 

Five  members,  at  least  three  of  whom  nuist  be  competent  and  skilled 
public  accountants  practicing  in  this  state  for  at  least  five  consecutive 
years,  compose  this  Board,  whicli  is  appointed  by  the  Governor.     The 
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torni  of  office  is  four  years  and  the  in<'iiil)ers  receive  a  per  diem  not 
exceeding  $5. 

Tlie  Board  examines  applicants  and  grants  certificates  of  qualifica- 
tions for  the  practice  of  certified  public  accounting,  and  prosecutes 
violators  of  its  act. 

State  Board  of  Architecture.  (Created,  Statutes,  1901) 

The  State  Board  of  Architecture  consists  of  five  members  from  the 
Northern  District  and  five  members  from  the  Southern  District.  Each 
group  constitutes  an  examining  body  for  its  district.  The  members 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  terms  of  four  years  and  are  allowed 
their  actual  expenses  only. 

The  Board  examines  applicants  and  issues  certificates  to  practice 
architecture  in  this  state,  and  prosecutes  violators  of  its  act. 
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Accountancy.  State  Board  of,  Stats.  lOOl:  (it5;  amended  1913:  949 

.\djutant  General,  Pol.  C.  Sees.  180.V2112;  Stats.  1911:  3'2o- - - 

/griciiltural  District  Association,  Stats.  1909:  979;  1909:  1082 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Stats.  1911:  1081;  1911:  1248;  amended 
m-i    141;  stats.  190:^:  2.59;   amended  1911:   488;  191.5:   42.    See  Universi 
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1880:  49;  amended  1913:  571;  191.5:  949. 


California    

Agriculture.  State  Board  of,  Stats. 

lAnalyst.   State,   Stats.   1885:    4.^ 

t-\rbitration  and  Conciliation,  Board  of.  Stats.   1891:   49 [ 

\rchitecture.  State  Board  of,  Stats.  1901:  641;  amended  1903:  522.... — -i 

tAsvlum  and  Hospital  for  Miner.s,  State,  Stats.  1881:  81 -I 

Attorney  General,  Const.  Art.  V,  Sees.  17  and  19;  Pol.  C.  Sees.  470-47.5 

B 

Banking  Department,  Stats.  1909:  87;  Ch.  76,  amended  1911:  7,  95.3,  1003.  W08. 

1911  Ex  •>  115:  1913:  ISe,  335;  1915:  29Y,  1104,  1138,  1139;  1917:  586,  598,  622.. 
Blind,  Adult. 'lndu.strial  Home  of  Mechanical  Trades  for,  Pol.  C.  2207-220<k; 

Stats.    1S87:    160 

Blind,  School  for  D-af  and,  Pol.  O.  Sees.  2237-2292 — -- 

Blue    Sky    Commissioner,    Stats.   1913:    715;    amended   V.n:,:    li:i.;    superseded 

Stats.  1917:  673;  Stats.  1917:  658.    See  Corporation  Commissioner 

Board  of  Embalmers,  Stats.  1915:  SO. :"-^'V"r^"^Z^' 

l^oard  of  Equalization,   Const.  Art.  XITI,   Sees.  9  and  14,   and  Pol.   O.  S.cs. 

Soanrot  Po^re^\\7"s'trtsri905:"'2.35;" amended  1911:  709;  Stats.  1909:  6i9; 
amended  1917:    439 

Board  of  Optometry,  Stats.  1913:  1097,  repealing  1903:  -*'^- "-"---;--- -:;-."■ 
Board  of  Pharmacy,  Stats.  1903:  535;  amended  1907:  766;  1909:  1013;  191o.8to. 

This  act  superseded  Stats.  1901:  299;   which  in  turn  repealed  Stat.s.  IHJi. 

86-  Stati    1903:  284;  amended  1907:  765;  1909:  419.  ^ 

MuiUling  and  Loan  Commission,  Stats.  1011:  607;  amended  1911,  Ex.  G;  lOlo: 

2:38,  992;   1917:   426,  918 ---"  ' 

Bureau  of  Criminal  Identification  and  Investigation,  Stats.  191,:  1391,  repeal- 

Burc"au  of'^Labor^Statistics,  Stats.  1883:  27,  amended  188&:  6;  1901:  12;  1907: 
306;  1909:  36;  1911:  39,  1205;  1915:  925,  928;  1917:  328------;-----"----------- 

Burial  Groumls  Trustees,  Stats.  1860:  328;  1863:  176;  1S6>6:  <80.  Pol.  C 
Sees.  368,   3593-3597 - " 


California  Polytechnic  School,  Stats.  1901:  115. ..—---- 

California  Redwood  Park  Commission,  Stats.  1911:  8;  amended  1913.  20-- 

California  School  for  Deaf  an,l  Blind.  Pol.  C.  Sees.  2237-2202...        -    .-----^- 

Califovnia  School  for  Girls  at  Ventura.  Stats.  1913:  &,7;   amende.l  191,.  oo. 

1917:  473  ""il-,V" " 

, California  State  Reformatory,  Stats.  1911:  1088;  Stats.  191  <:  2uC 
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C — Continued. 
Capital  Planning  Commission,   Stats.  1915:   1514. 


Capitol  Building  and  Grounds,  Supsrintendent  of,  Pol.  C.  S'jes.  716,  719 

'Capitol    Commissioners,    Stats.    1880:    128;    amended    and   supplemented    by 

Stats.  1831:  690;   187:^-4:  C32;  1869-70:  477.    Continued  in  force  by  See.  C97 

of  the  Pol.  C.  See.  ;363,  of  Pol.  C.  Sees.  420,  421,  422S,  425,  423 

Carey  Act  Commission,  Stats.  1915:  1140-. 

Cattle  Proteetion  Board,   Stats.  1917:   1237 * 

Charities  and  Corrections,  State  Board  of.  Stats.  1903:  4S2:   amended  1911: 

1334;    1915:    847 

■-.itrus  Fruit  Inspectors,  Stats.  1901:  563:  1903:  3.38;  1903  law  declared  unconsti- 
tutional in  E.K  Parte  Hayden,  147  Cal.  649 

Civil   Service   Commission,   Stats.   1913:   103.5 

Colton  Hall  Trustees,  Stats.  1903:   435 

Commissioner  of  Horticulture,  Pol.  C.  Sees.  2319-231:)!:  Stats.  1893:  210;  Stats. 

1917:  285;  Stats.  1917:  285;  Stats.  1915:  823 

Commission  on  "Voting  and  Ballot  Machines,  Stats.  190^:  232;  amended  1907: 

288.  644;  1911:  980;  1911  Ex.  244;  1913:  691 

Communicable    Diseases,    Board    of    Health,    Bureau    of,    Stats.    1905:    209, 

amended  1911:    320 

^Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  Board  of.  Stats.  1891:   49 

Control,  State  Board  of,  Pol.  C.  Sees.  654-691;  22S.3-2290 

Controller,   Const.   Art.   V,   SecSt   17  and   19,   Art   IV,   Sec.   22,   Pol.   C.   Sees. 

4.33-445;   Stats.   1917:   880 

Corporation  Commissioner,  Stats.  1913:  715;   amended  1915:  1135;  superseded 

Stats.   1917:   673;   Stats.   1917:   658 

Corporation   License  Tax  Department  of  Secretary  of  State,  Pol.   C.   Sees. 

412-444;  Stats.  1915:  422;  amended  1917:  371.    See  Secretary  of  State 

Corporation  License  Tax  Exemption  Board,  Stats.  1915:  422;  amended  1917:  371 

tCouncil  of  Defense,  Stats.  1917:  24 

Criminal    Identification    and    Investigation,    Bureau    of,    Stats.    1917:    1391, 

repealing  Stats.   1905:    520 
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Dairy  Bureau,  Stats.  1897:   6');   Stats.  1911:   959;    amended  1915:  332,  S^rl,  1455, 

and  1917:  1654;  1915:   689;   1917:   803 

Deaf  and  Blind,  California  School  for,  Pol.  C.  Sees.  2237-2292 

Dental   Examiners,   Stats.   1915:   698,  superseding  act  of  1901 :   564,   which  in 

turn  repealed  act  of  1885:   110 

Dental  Surgeon,  Stats.  1909:  947;  amended  1915:  1430.    Subordinate  to  Lunacy 

Commission,   q.   v.- 

tDefsnse,  Council  of.  Stats.  1917:  24- 

District  Court  of  Appeal,  Const.  Art.  VI,  Sees.  1,  4,  9,  12,  10,  16-24;  Pol.  C.  j 

Sees.  726-782 i 

Drugs,  Board  of  Health,  Bureau  of  Foods  and.  Stats.  1907:  208;   amended  j 

1909:  .51,  353;  1911:  1114;  1915:  171;  1917:  1641 r I 


33 


Education,  State  Board  of.  Const.  Art.  IX,  See. -7;  Pol.  C.  Sees.  1517-27; 
Stats.  1913:  1423;  Stats.  1917:  282,  729,  1176,  1.387;  Stats.  1917:  1176 

Embalmers,  Board  of.  Stats.  1915:  80 - - 

Engineering  Department  and  Highway  Commission,  Stats.  1907:  215;  amended 
4909:  458;  1911:  823;  1913:  630,  898;  1917:  541,  690;  1909:  636;  amended  1913: 
844,   8.')4;   1915:    1306 - — 

Equalizalio!!  of  Oil  Tax,  Board  of.  Stats.  1015:  1404;  aimnded  1917:  15Sa 
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Equalization.  State  Board  of.  Coiit^t.  Art.  XIII,  Scs.  «  and  IJ,  Pol.  C.  S?es. 

3G'J7,   ft  seQ.,   Sic.  3f3')2 

Kurcka   Harl)or  Coiiinii.ssiioiiers,   Pol.   C   Secs.   25^7-2572 

''?xperiii!?nt    Station,    Agricultural,    Univfrgity    of    California    Reg.    1916-17, 
1   i>.  1!J1.  Stats.   I!)ll:   icjl:   ]'J15:   loyi;   ISll:  12J8:   ain-jndixi  1913:  353,  141; 

1;:<)3:  2.-)!);  anicnd-d  IDU:  4.<s:   iur>:  42.    Sep  Univvrsity  of  California 
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Fish  Exeliaiige,  Stats.  1917:  16(:9,  repsaling  1915:  139U;  1917:  1673.  See  State 
Markvt    Coiiiinission    

Fish  and  Game  Commission,  Pol.  C.  Sses.  344,  33S,  642,  613;  Stats.  1S69-70:  063: 
Pol.  C.  Sec.  643;  Stats.  1909:  392:  amended  1911:  807;  Stats.  1917:  1181: 
1917:  1275;  1917:  64S:  i;n7:  ffiS;  1917:  37:  1911:  .378;  amended  1917:  940; 
1913:  9S0;  1917:  37:  1913:  985;  amended  1017:  686;  19.J9:  63};  amended  1917: 
650;  Stats.  1915:  685;  amended  1917:  40,  663;  1915:  685;  1937:  788;  amended 
1!)09:  518;  1913:  Psn.  C.  Sec.  OSld;  Pen.  C.  Sec.  628h:  Pen.  O.  Sec.  C28i;  637e; 
Pen.  C.  62ep;  Pen.  C.  C26u;  627a,  Sees.  629,  630,  6;i0l>,  637,  62:  :a 

Folsoin  State  Prison,  Const.  Art.  X,  Secs.  2,  3,  5;  Pen.  C.  Srcs.  1572-77-78-80- 
82-95:  Stats.  1915:  1253.    See  State  Board  of  Prison  Director.*-- 

Foods  and  Drugs,  Board  of  Health  Bureau  of.  Stats.  ]9«7:  208,  amended  1909: 
51  and  353;  1911:  1114;  1915:  171;  1917:  1341;  1907:  2.30;  1913:  767;  1915:  173; 
Pen.   O.  App.  p.  748 _' 

Forestry,  Board  of,  Stats.  1905:  235;  amendfd  1911:  700;  19O0:  665;  amended 
1917:  439;  19C9:  693 


+Gas  Meter  Inspector,  Pol.  O.  Sees.  343,  268,  577,  579,  582,  581 

Girls,  School  for  at  Ventura,  Stats.  1913:  857;  amended  1915:  53;  1917:  473 

*Gold  Discovery,  Commission  to  Investigate  Date  of,  A.  C.  R.  No.  15,  Stats. 
1917:  1904  

Governor,  Const.  Art.  V,  Secs.  1-14,  16,  19:  Arts.  VII  and  VIII;  Pol.  C.  380-387 


H 

Harbor  Oomjnissioners,  Eureka.  Pol.  C.  Secs.  2567-2572 

Harbor  Commissioners,  San  Diego,  Pol.  C.  Secs.  2575-20C8 

Harbor  Commissioners,  San  Jose,  Stats.  1913:  1128 

Harbor  Commissioners,  Stnte,  Pol.  C.  Secs.  2520-2554 

Hastings  Law  College.  Const.  Art.  IX,  S-c.  9:  Pol.  C.  353,  138r>-l486d,  codifying 

act   approved   March   23,   1868;    Pol.    O.   Secs.   1478-1483d;    Sec.   1396.    See 

University  of  California 

Health  Officers,  District,  Pol.  C.  3075;  Stats.  1917:  497.    Under  jurisdiction  of 

Board   of   Health 

Health,  State  Board  of,  Pol.  C.  2978-2984;  Stats.  1891:  209 

Highway  Commission,  Stats.  1!X)7:  215;  amendod  1909:  458;  1911:  S23;  1915:  630, 

898:  1917:  541,  69:);  1909:  GTS;  amended  1913:  844,  854;  1915:  1306 .-. 

Historical  Survey  Commission,  Stats.  1915:  1.528;  amended  Stats.  1917:  572 

•Horticultural  Examiners.  State  Board  of,  Pol.  C.  Src.  2322 

Horticulture,   Commissioner,  Pol.   C.  Secs.  2319-23191;   Stats.  1893:   210;  1917: 

285;  1915:  823;  1917:  9  9 

Hospitals,  .State,  Pol.  C.  Secs.  2130  et  seq.;  .Stats.  1881:  81 

Hou.sing,   Commission  of  Immigration  and.  Stats.  1913:  608,   amended  1915: 

848;  1917:  1.514 

tHumlx)Mt  Bay  Pilot  Conunissioner,  Pol.  C.  Secs.  2411-2447. 

Hygienic;  Laboratory,  Stats.  1905:  20i>:  amended  1011:  320.    Bureau  of  Board 

of  Health  .. 
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Immigration  and  Housing  Commission,  Stats.  1013:  60S;  amended  1913:  84S; 

1917:  1514  _ _        81 

Impeachment,  Court  of,  Const.  Art.  VI,  Sec.  1,  Art.  TV,  Sees.  17  and  18;  C.  of 

C.  P.  Sees.  36-39;  Pen.  C.  Sees.  737-753 60 

Industrial  Accident  Commission,  Stats.  1913:  279;  amended  1915:  913,  1079  and 

1302;  1917:  831 '        gx 

Industrial  Home  for  Mechanical  Trades  for  Adult  Blind,  Pol.  C.  Sees.  2207-  I 

2207k;  Stats.  1887:  iCO '       gg 

Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  Stats.  1913:  632;   amended  1915:  950;   Const. 

Art.  20,  Sec.  17^ £2 

Inheritance  Tax  Department,  Const.  ^Vrt.  V,  Sees.  17  and  18,  Art.  IV,  Sec.  22, 

Pol.  C.  Sees.  433-445:  Stats.  1917:  S80.    See  State  Controller 62 

Insane  Asylums,  Pol.  C.  Sees.  2136  et  seq.;  Sees.  2145-2199;  Stats.  1905:  229. 

See  State  Hospitals §9 

Insurance  Commissioner,  Pol.  C.  Sees.  368  and  58S-«34b,  particularly  Sees.  588- 

595;  Sec.  601,  Stats.  186i7-8,  p.  336- ^ 

Insurance  Fund,  Workmen's  Compensation,  Stats.  1913:  279;   amended  1915: 

913,  1079  and  1302;  1917:  831;  1917:  84;  1917:  236.    See  Industrial  Accident 

Commission  §1 

tinsurancs  Commission,  Social,  Stats.  1917:  468 82 

Irrigation  Board,  State,  Stats.  1915;  1173;  amended  1917:  106S 71 

*Irrigation  District  Bond  Commission,  Stats.  1913:  77S;   amended  1915:   C92; 

1917:  582 ..  fifi 


Recom- 
menda- 
tions 


S3 


L 
Labor  Statistics,  Bureau,  Stats.  IS-S:  27,  amended  18S9:  6;  1901:  12;  1907:  303; 

1909:   35;   1911:  39,  1205;   1915:   925,  928;  1917:  328;   Stats.  1915:   814;   Stats. 

1913:  515,  amended  1915:  929;  Stats.  1915:   486;  Stats.  1913:  444;   amended 

1917:  270 

Land  Office,  Eegister  of  State,  Const.  Art.  V,  Sees.  17  and  19;  Pol.  C.  Sees. 

483-502  and  3393-3574;  Stats.  1913:  005;  Stats.  1937:  310;  Stats.  1917:  926. 

See  Surveyor  General 

Land  Settlement  Board,  Stats.  1917:  1560 

Law  College,  Hastings,  Pol.  C.  Sees.  1478-14S6d.    See  University  of  California 

Legislative  Counsel  Bureau,  Stats.  1913:  623;  amended  1915:  49;  1917:  130S 

Legislature,  Const.  Art.  IV,  Pol.  C.  Sees.  225-313 

Libran',  State,  Pol.  C.  Sees.  2292-2305 

Lieutenant  Governor,  Const.  Art.  V,  Sees.  15-16,  19;  Pol.  C.  Sees.  396  and  397- 
Lunacy  Commission  and  Hospitals,  Pol.  C.  Sees.  2136  et  seq.;  Pol.  C.  Sees. 

2145-2199;    Stats.   1905:    229 

M 

Market  Commission,  State,  Stats.  1917:  1659,  repealing  1915:  1390;  1917:  1673 

Marshall's  Monument  Guardian,  Stats.  1891:  424-- _ 

Medical   E.xaminers,   Stats.'  1913:    722,   amended  1915:   184;    1917:   93.    Repeals 

Stats,  of  1907:  £52,  which  supersedes  Stats.  1901:  56,  which  in  turn  repeals 

the  Stats.  1875  and  1876:  792- — 

Mineral  Cabinet  Trustees,  Stats.  18'^7:  74 

Mining  Bureau,   Stats.  1913:   1327,  repealing  Stats.  1893:   203,   which   in  turn 

repeals  Stats.  188'>:  115  and  Stats.  1S85:  217;  Stats.  1915:  1404 

Minimum  Wage  Board,  Stats.  1913:  6.32;   amended  1915:  950;  Const.  Art.  20, 

Sec.  17J.    Sec  Industrial  Welfare  Commission.. 

Monterey  C\istoin  House  Trusters,  Stats.  1901:  516;  Stats.  1905:17 - 

Motor  Vcliicls  Department,  Stats.  1915:  397;  amended  1917:  382.    The  principal 

act  repealed  Stats.  1913:  639,  which  in  turn  repealed  Stats.  1905:  810 
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National  Guard,  Pol.  O.  Sees.  18^5,  3112;  Stats.  1011:  325.    See  The  Adjutant 
General   

tNautical  School,  Stats.  1917:  327- — . 

Normal  Schools,  Pol.  C.  Sees.  354  and  1487-1507,  1519;  Stats.  1887:  60;  1911: 
838;  Stats.  1913:  1133;  1881:  89;  1897:  114;  1899:  177;  1869-70:  787;  1909:  795- 

Nurses,  Stats  Board  of  Health,  Bureau  of  Registration  of,  Stats.  1913:  613, 
amended  1915:  21,  603;  1917:  44- 


*Oil  Ta.x  Kqnalizatioii  Board,  Stats.  1915:  1404;  amended  1917:  l.")«6- 

Optometry.  Board  of,  StaUs.  1913:  1097  repealing  l!i0;j:  28.5 

Oriihan  .Aid.    S'je  Board  of  Control 


Page 
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P 

Pacific  Colony.  Stats.  1917,  Cli.  770,  p.  1023 

Pardon  Board,  Advisory.  Stats.  1915:  465;  amended  291 

*Parole  Officers,   Stats.  1913:   1048;   amended  1915:   981,   repealing  Stats.  1893: 
183.    See   Prison  Directors 

P'.troleum  and  Gas  D"partment  of  Miin'ng  Bureau.  Stats.  1915:  1404;  amended 

1917:   158f).    See  Mining  Bureau - 

Pharmacy  Board,  Stats.  1903:  535;   amended  1937:  793;  1909:   1013;  1915:  865. 

This  act  superseded  Stats.  l.'iOl:  290.  which  in  turn  repealed  Stats.  1891:  S6. 

Stats.  1907:  124;  amended  1903:  422;  1911:  1105;  1913:  692;  1915:  803,  1066; 

1903:  2S4;   amended  1907:   765;   1909:  419. 

tPilot  Comnii.ssioners,  Humboldt  Bay.  Pol.  C.  Sees.  2441-2447 

Pilot  Commissioners.  Mare  Island,  San  Francisco,  Benicia,  Pol.  C.  Sees.  2440- 

2447    


P'lot  Commissioners,  San  Diego,  Stats.  1911:  2S7;  amended  1915:  338 

Pio  Pieo  Mansion,  Stats.  1015:  1056_ 

Polytechnic  .School,  Stats.  1901:   115 

Port  Wardens.  Pol.  C.  Sees.  2501-2.511 

Preston   School  of  Industry.   Stats.   1889:    100;   amended  1893:   Z9;    1909:   964; 

1915:  849 — :.... 

Printing,  Superintendent  of  State.  Pol.  C.  Sees.  528-540,  1519b,  1877  and  2295a, 

332-337   

Prison  Directors  and  State  Prisons,  Const.  Art.  X,  Pen.  C.  Sees.  1572-1595; 

Const.  Art.  X,  Sees.  2,  3,  5;  Pen.  C.  Sees.  1572,  1577,  1578,  1580-1582;  Stats. 

1915:  1253 - 

Property   Agent,   Stats.  1897:   5;    amended  1901:   93;    Pol.   C.   Sec.   4321;   2165. 

Bureau  of  Board  of  Control 

Public  Instruction,  Superintendent  of.  Const.  Art.  IX,  Sec.  2;  Pol.  C.  Sees.  | 

512-517  and  Sees.  1532-1534;  Pol.  C.  Sec.  1518 

Purchasing   Agent,    Stats.    1915:    508;    1905:    1S5;    Stats.    1915:    13.    Stat.    1S97 

repealed   in   1913 


l{:iilroad  Commission,  Const.  Art.  XII,  Sec.  22,  Stats.  1915:  115;  amended 
1917:  168,  199,  231,  320.  1329;  1917:  296;  1913:  522;  1917:  1045;  1915:  1310, 
amonded  1917:  S3;  1915:  824;  1911:  1042;  amended  1917:  801;  1917:  1367; 
1917:  3:^0;  1913:  532;  19l3:  523;  1913:  657;  1917:  281;  1901:  638 

Reclamation  Board.  Stats.  1911,  E.x.:  117;  amended  1913:  2.52;  1915:  1338; 
Pol.  C.  Sees.  .S448-3493;  Sees.  3455-50  and  3459 — 

RedwocMl  Park  Commissiou,  Stats.  1911:  8;  amended  1913:  20;  1901:  517 

tReformatory,  California  State,  Stats.  1911:  1088;  1917:  250 
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Rygistvr  of  State  Land  Offlc?,  Const.  Art.  V,  S?cs.  17  and  19;  Pol.  C.  S?cs. 
483-302  and  3395-3574;  Stats.  1917:  166S;  1917:  575:  1915:  605;  1907:  310: 
1917:   923.    Se?  Surveyor  General 

IRevsnue  and  Taxation  Commission,  Stats.  1915:  432;  amended  1917:  :^01; 
1917:   1Sj2  


San  Dijgo  Harl>or  Conniiissioners,  Pol.  C.  Sees.  257.5-2::0S 

San  Piego  Pilot  Commissioners,  Stats.  1911:  267,  amended  1915:  338 

San  Francisco  Harbor  Commissioners,  Pol.  C.  Sees.  2520-2554 

San  Francisco  Pilot  Commissioners.   Pol.  C.  Sees.  2440-2447 

Sanitary  Engineering,  Stat?  Board  of  Health,  Bureau  of,  Stats.  1915:  800 

San  Jose  Harbor  Commissioners,  Stats.  1913:   1128 

San  Quentin  Prison,   Const.  Art.  X,  Pen.   C.  Sees.  1572-1.595;   Const.  Art.  X, 

Sees.  2,  3,  5;  Pen.  C.  Sees.  1.572,  1.577,  1578,  1580-1582;  Stats.  1915:  1253.    See 

Prison  Directors  and  State  Prisons 

Secretary  of  State.  Const.  Art.  V,  Sees.  14.  17-19;  Pol.  C.  Sees.  407-424 

tSocial  Insurance  Commission,  Stats.  1917:  468 

Stallion  Registration  Board,  Stats.  1911:  130S;  amended  1915:  1495 

Superintendent  Capitol  Building,  Pol.  G.  Sees.  716-719 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Const."  Art.  IX,  See.  2,  Pol.  C.  S°cs.  .312-517 

and  Sees.  1532-1.534;   Pol.  C.  See.  1.518 

Superintendent  Printing,  Pol.  C.  Sees.  526-540,  1519b,  1877  and  2295a,  332-337 \ 

Superintendent  Weights  and  Measures,  Stats.  1913:  1083,  amended  1915:  1312;  j 

1517:  1647;  1915:  1288;  Pol.  C.  Sees.  3209^3223 

Supreme  Court,  Const.  Art.  VI,  Sees.  1,  2,  3,  4,  9,  10.  12,  16,  18,  21-25;  Pol.  C.  ! 

Sees.  726-782;   C.  of  C.  P.  Sees.  40-57 

Surveyor  General,  Const.  Art.  "V,.  Sees.  17  and  lit;   Pol.  C.  Sees.  483-502  and 

2>;9 1-3574     

Sutter's   Fort  Trustees,   Stats.  1891:   25;    amended  1907:    S:38.    Stats.  1895:   56; 

1905:  171;  1909:  581;  1909:  893;  1905:  17 -- 
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ITaxation  and  Revenue  Conunission,  .Stats.  1915:  432;   amended  1917:  .301_ 

♦Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Board,  Stats.  1913:  1423 

Treasurer,  Const.  Art.  V,  Sees.  17  and  19;  Pol.  C.  Sees.  482-481 

Tuberculosis.  State  Board  of  Health,  Bureau  of,  Stats.  1915:  1530 
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University  of  California,  Const.  Art.  IX,  Sec.  9,  Pol.  C.  Sees.  :^.53,  138.5-148'id; 
codifying  act  approved  March  23,  185S;  1905:  131;  Pol.  C.  Sees.  l47,8-l4S6t1; 
Pol.  C.  See.  1398 

V 
tVaecine  Ag<»nt,  Pol.  C.  Sees.  2993  and  2994;  See.  343;  Stats.  1852:  138;  Pol.  C. 

Sec.   2979;    amended  1905 

V"ntura  School  for  Girls,  Stats.  1913:  857;  amended  1915:  53;  1917:  473 

Veterans'  Home,  Stats.  1897:  106;  amended  1903:  321;  I90r.  471;  1907:  59,  330; 

1911:    1447   

Veterinarian,  State,  Stats.  1899:  129;  amended  1905:  423;  1907:  932;  1909:  431; 

1915:  561;  1917:  423.. i.. 

Veterinary  Medicine,  Board  of  Examiners  of.  Stats.  1907:  919;  amended  1913: 

572;    repealing   Stats.   1893:   2SS — 
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ON    EFFICIENCY   AND   ECONOMY. 
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STATE    BOARDS,    COMMISSIONS    AND    DEPARTMENTS    AND    STATUTES    CON- 
TROLLING—Continued. 
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V — Continued. 
Vital  Statistics,  State  Boanl  of  Health,  Bureau  of,  Stats.  1915:  575;  amended 

1917:  717;  Pol.  O.  Sec.  3o74  and  Stats.  1915:  575;  amended  1917:  717. 

■Viticultural  Commissioners,  Stats.  1913:   340 

•Vocational  Education,  State  Board  of,  Stats.  1917:  1387 

Voting   and   Ballot    Machines,    Commission    on.    Stats.    1903:    262;    amended 

1907:  288,  6U;  1911:  980;  1911  Ex.  244;  1913:  091 

W 

Water  Commission,  Stats.  1913:  1012;  amended  1917:  194,  195,  231,  284,  74G 

♦Waterworks    District   Bond    Commission,    Stats.    1915:    1211.    See   Irrigation 

District  Bond   Commission 

Weights  and  Measures,  Superintendent  of.  Stats.  1913:   1086;   amended  1915: 

1312;  1917:  1647.    Pol.  C.  Sees.  3209-3223;  Stats.  1915:  1288 ... 

Whittier  State  School,  Stats.  1889:  111;   amended  1893:  S2S;  1905:  80;  1907:  3; 

1909:  988;  1915:  1439;  1917:  1623;  1915:  1439 

Women's  Relief  Corps  Home,  Pol.  C.  Sees.  2210-2210g,  superseding  Stats.  1897: 

447    

Workmen's  Compensation,  Stats.  1913:  279;  amended  1915:  913,  1079  and  1302; 

1917:  831;  1917:  84;  1917:  295.    See  Industrial  Accident  Commission.. 
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Associate  members  of  subcommittees.  Pace 

Legal  service  14 

Finance  — -— 14 

Commerce  and  public  utilities 1 14 

Public  works  and  properties 15 

Agriculture    15 

Labor    16 

Education    16 

Health   16 

Public  welfare  17 

Oivil  service 17 

State  defense IS 

Attorneys,  positions  of  abolished 23 

Authority  for  and  scope  of  inquiry... 11 

Cabinet,  object  of 23 

Cabinet,   members  of 34 

California's  governmental  advancem?nt 20 

Civil  Service  Commission. 34 

Departments  created. 

1.  Finance    27 

2.  Trade  and  corporations -- 2S 

3.  PublTc  works  . 28 

4.  Agriculture    . 20 

5.  Natural  resources 30 

6.  Labor . 3C 

7.  Education    "1 

S.  Public  health  32 

0.  Institutions   3:' 

10.  Soeial  service  ' 33 

Elective  officers 22 

Financial   statements   '. 41 

Functional  groups  55 

General  recommendations 36 

Governor's  cabinet  34 

Governor's  letter  creating  committee 11 

Investigations  in  other  states 21 

Legal  service  25 

Letter  of  transmittal . 7 

Method  of  procedure 13 

Organization  and  functions  of  all  existing  agencies  of  government  arranged  in  functional 

groups,  review  of -  55 

Organization  of  executive  branch— charts  of 39 

Organization,  summary  of  agencies  included  in  departments  represented  in  cabinet 34 

Principles  of  governmental  management 23 

Problem  of  reorganization 22 

Public   hearings   19 

Recommendations   25 

Stat^'ment  of  expenditures 42 

Subcommittees  for  studying  functional  groups — 13 

Supplemental  statement —  SS 
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